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PREFACE  TO  THE  TENTH  EDITION. 


This  edition  has  undergone  a  careful  revision ;  and  several  portions,  especially 
in  the  sections  on  Microscopical  Anatomy,  have  been  considerably  altered  or 
entirely  rewritten,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever  increasing  activity  of 
research  in  this  branch  of  the  science  of  Anatomy.  Several  new  illustrations 
have  been  added,  and  some  of  the  old  ones  have  been  replaced  by  others. 

The  Editor  has  to  acknowledge,  with  his  warmest  thanks,  the  valuable  assistance 
he  has  received  from  his  friend  Mr.  Ross,  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  St.  George's 
Hospital,  and  lately  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  who  has  not  only 
{)repared  all  the  dissections  from  whicli  the  new  illustrations  have  been  drawn, 
but  has  also  bestowed  a  large  amount  of  labor  in  investigating  certain  points  in 
Anatomy  about  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  various  text-books 
on  the  subject. 

The  Editor's  best  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Compton,  Demonstrator  of 
Histology  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  for  the  great  care  and  trouble  which  he  has 
taken  in  drawing  the  new  microscopical  illustrations  which  have  been  introduced 
into  the  present  edition, 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


This  work  is  intended  to  furnish  the  Student  and  Practitioner  with  an  accu- 
rate view  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  and  more  especially  the  appli- 
cation of  this  Science  to  Practical  Surgery. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Author  has  been,  to  induce  the  Student  to 
apply  his  anatomical  knowledge  to  the  more  practical  points  in  Surgery,  by 
introducing,  in  small  type,  under  each  subdivision  of  the  work,  such  observa- 
tions as  show  the  necessity  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  part  under  exami- 
nation. 

Osteology.  Much  time  and  care  have  been  devoted  to  this  part  of  the  work, 
the  basis  of  anatomical  knowledge.  It  contains  a  concise  description  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  bones,  illustrated  by  numerous  accurately-lettered  engravings 
showing  the  various  markings  and  processes  on  each  bone.  The  attachments 
of  each  muscle  are  shown  in  dotted  lines  (after  the  plan  recently  adopted  by 
Mr.  Holden),  copied  from  recent  dissections.  The  articulations  of  each  bone 
are  shown  on  a  new  plan ;  and  a  method  has  been  adopted,  by  which  the  hitherto 
complicated  account  of  the  development  of  the  bones  is  made  more  simple. 

The  Articulations.  In  this  section,  the  various  structures  forming  the  joint 
are  described ;  a  classification  of  the  joints  is  given ;  and  the  anatomy  of  each 
carefully  described :  abundantly  illustrated  by  engravings,  all  of  which  are 
taken  from,  or  corrected  by,  recent  dissections. 

The  Muscles  and  Fasciee.  In  this  section,  the  muscles  are  described  in  groups, 
as  in  ordinary  anatomical  works.  A  series  of  illustrations,  showing  the  lines 
of  incision  necessary  in  the  dissection  of  the  muscles  in  each  region,  are  intro- 
duced, and  the  muscles  are  shown  in  fifty-eight  engravings.  The  Surgical 
Anatomy  of  the  muscles  in  connection  with  fractures,  of  the  tendons  or  muscles 
divided  in  operations,  is  also  described  and  illustrated. 

The  Arteries,  The  course,  relations,  and  Surgical  Anatomy  of  each  artery 
are  described  in  this  section,  together  with,  the  anatomy  of  the  regions  contain- 
ing the  arteries  more  especially  involved  in  surgical  operations.  This  part  of 
the  work  is  illustrated  by  twenty-eight  engravings. 
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The  Veins  are  described  as  in  ordinary  anatomical  works ;  and  illustrated  by 
a  series  of  engravings,  showing  those  in  each  region.  The  veins  of  the  spine 
are  described  and  illustrated  from  the  well-known  work  of  Breschet, 

The  Lymphatics  are  described,  and  figured  in  a  series  of  illustrations  copied 
from  the  elaborate  work  of  Mascagni. 

The  Nervous  System  and  Organs  of  Sense,  A  concise  and  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  this  important  part  of  anatomy  has  been  given,  illustrated  by  sixty -six 
engravings,  showing  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes ;  the  anatomy  of  the 
brain,  in  a  series  of  sectional  views;  the  origin,  course,  and  distribution  of  the 
cranial,  spinal,  and  sympathetic  nerves ;  and  the  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

The  Viscera.  A  detailed  description  of  this  essential  part  of  anatomy  has 
been  given,  illustrated  by  fifty-five  large,  accurately  lettered  engravings. 

Regional  Anatomy.  The  anatomy  of  the  perineum,  of  the  ischio-rectal  region 
and  of  femoral  and  inguinal  hernise,  is  described  at  the  end  of  the  work ;  the 
region  of  the  neck,  the  axilla,  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  Scarpa's  triangle,  and  the 
popliteal  space,  in  the  section  on  the  arteries ;  the  laryngo- tracheal  region,  with 
the  anatomy  of  the  trachea  and  larynx.  The  regions  are  illustrated  by  many 
engravings. 

Microscopical  Anatomy.  A  brief  account  of  the  microscopical  anatomy  of 
some  of  the  tissues,  and  of  the  various  organs,  has  also  been  introduced. 

The  Author  gratefully  acknowledges  the  great  services  he  has  derived  in  the 
execution  of  this  work,  from  the  assistance  of  his  friend,  Dr.  H.  V.  Carter,  late 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Hospital.  All  the  drawings  from 
which  the  engravings  were  made,  were  executed  by  him.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  they  have  been  copied  from,  or  corrected  by,  recent  dissections  made 
jointly  by  the  Author  and  Dr.  Carter. 

The  Author  has  also  to  thank  his  friend,  Mr.  T.  Holmes,  for  the  able  assist- 
ance afforded  him  in  correcting  the  proof-sheets  in  their  passage  through  the 
press. 

The  engravings  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Butterworth  and  Heath  ;  and 
the  Author  cannot  omit  thanking  these  gentlemen  for  the  great  care  and  fidelity 
displayed  in  their  execution. 

Wilton  Strket,  Beloraye  Square  ; 
August  1858. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


GENERAL  ANATOMY. 

THE  fluids  of  the  body,  which  are  intended  for  its  nutrition,  are  the  lymph, 
chyle,  and  the  blood.  There  are  other  fluids  also  which  partially  subserve 
the  same  purpose,  as  the  saliva,  the  gastric  juice,  the  bile,  the  intestinal  secretion; 
and  others  which  are  purely  excrementitious,  as  the  urine.  All  these  fluids  form 
a  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  body  under  ordinary  circumstances.  But  there  is  no 
need  to  describe  the  rest  in  this  place,  since  they  are  the  secretions  of  special 
organs,  and  are  described,  as  far  as  is  judged  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this 
work,  in  subsequent  pages.  We  shall  here  speak  first  of  the  blood,  and  next  of 
the  lymph  and  chyle. 

THE  BLOOD. 

The  blood  is  a  fluid  holding  a  large  number  of  minute  cells  or  corpuscles  in 
suspension.  Its  general  physical  characters  are  so  well  known  that  we  need 
merely  say  that  it  is  of  a  dark  red  or  purple  color  in  the  veins,  and  of  a  bright 
red  or  scarlet  in  the  arteries ;  that  it  is  viscid,  drying  rapidly,  and  with  a  clammy 
feeling ;  salt  to  the  taste,  slightly  alkaline,  and  with  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1055. 

General  Composition  of  the  Blood, — On  standing,  blood,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, soon  separates  into  two  parts — a  fluid  called  the  "  serum,"  and  a  clot  or 
^'ooagulumy  The  latter  is  not  merely  the  cells  or  blood -corpuscles  spoken  of 
above  as  held  in  suspension,  and  which  have  subsided  out  of  the  fluid,  but  con- 
sists besides  of  fibrin  which  has  been  held  in  solution  in  the  fluid  blood,  and 
which  in  its  solidification  has  enclosed  and  implicated  the  blood-corpuscles  as 
they  subside.^ 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  blood  consists  naturally  of  two  parts,  viz.,  the  plasma, 
or  liquor  sanguinis,  a  fluid  rich  in  fibrin,  and  the  blood-cells  or  blood -corpuscles, 
and  that,  when  drawn  from  the  body,  it  consists  of  two  parts  composed  differently 
to  the  above,  viz.,  the  clot,  which  comprises  the  blood-corpuscles  and  the  fibrin 
of  the  plasma ;  and  the  serum,  which  consists  of  the  remainder  of  the  plasma. 
One  hundred  volumes  of  blood  of  man  contain  about  sixty- four  volumes  of 
plasma  and  thirty-six  volumes  of  corpuscles  (Klein) 

'  It  shonld  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  we  speak  of  fibrin  as  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
blood,  it  does  not  exist,  as  fibrin,  in  the  living  blood,  but  is  only  formed  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
blood  from  the  body,  by  the  union  of  two  factors,  which  may  be  termed  fibrin-factors.     See  page  36. 
3  (38) 
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The  blood-corpvscles^  blood-discs^  or  blood- globules^  as  they  are  more  commonly 
called,  are  of  two  kinds,  the  red  and  tlie  white.  The  red  globules  are  far  the 
more  numerous,  and  are  those  which  are  always  intended  when  the  expression 
blood-discs  or  blood-globules  is  used  without  any  other  qualification.  They  are 
said  to  be  in  man  about  three  or  four  hundred  times  as  numerous  as  the  white 
(Harley);  by  others  only  fifty  times  as  numerous  (Todd  and  Bowman).^     They 
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Corpuscles  of  Fro^t  blood.  1, 1,  Ked  corpuifcies  seen  on 
their  flattened  face;  2,  the  same  turned  nearly  edgeways ; 
3,  colorless  corpuscles ;  4,  red  corpuscles  altered  by  dilute 
acetic  acid.] 


Human  blood-globules,  a,  Seen  from  the  surface; 
h,  seen  from  the  side ;  c,  united  in  rouleaux ;  d,  ren- 
dered spherical  by  water ;  e,  decolorized  by  the  same;  /, 
blood-globules  shrunk  by  evaporation. 


differ  very  much  in  size  and  shape  in  different  animals  (Fig.  1).  In  man  their 
size  varies  considerably,  even  in  the  same  drop  of  blood,  between  the  limits  of 
Timj  and  j^^^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  average  being  about  -^-^-^  (Todd  and 
Bowman).  They  are  circular  disks,  bi-concave  in  profile,  having  a  slight  central 
depression,  with  a  raised  border  (as  seen  in  Fig.  2,  b).  Their  color  appears  of  a 
faint  yellow  when  they  are  seen  singly,  but  it  is  to  their  aggregation  that  the 
blood  owes  its  red  hue.  Human  blood-disks  present  no  trace  of  a  nucleus.  They 
consist  of  a  tough  elastic  transparent  stroma  uniformly  pervaded  by  a  coloring 
matter  called  haemoglobin.  When  the  blood  is  circulating,  under  the  microscope, 
in  one  of  the  lower  animals,  the  blood -globules  are  seen  to  be  separate  from  each 
other,  and  are  also  separated  from  the  wall  of  the  vessel  by  an  interval  or  "  lumen." 
Doubtless  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  human  body ;  but  when  drawn  and  examined 
on  a  slide  without  reagents,  the  blood  globules  often  collect  into  heaps  like  rouleaux 
of  coin  (Fig.  2,  c).  During  life  they  may  also  be  seen  to  change  their  shape  under 
pressure  so  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  some  extent  to  the  size  of  the  vessel.  Their 
shape  is  very  soon  influenced  by  the  medium  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  by 
the  specific  gravity  of  that  medium.  In  water  they  swell  up,  lose  their  color, 
and  cease  to  be  visible,  leaving  the  white  corpuscles  in  the  field.  Solutions  of 
salt  or  sugar,  denser  than  the  serum,  give  them  a  stellate  appearance ;  and  the 
usual  shape  may  be  restored  by  diluting  the  solution  to  the  proper  point.  A 
solution  of  the  proper  strength  merely  separates  the  blood-globules  mechanically, 
without  changing  their  shape. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  difference  in  color  between  arterial  and  venous 
blood  must  be  due  to  some  minute  difference  in  the  red  blood-globules;  and  it 
is  also  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  chemical  differences  between  these 
two  kinds  of  blood  are  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  such  differences ;  but  the  change 
has  not  hitherto  been  rendered  perceptible  either  to  the  microscope  or  to  chemical 
analysis.  At  the  same  time,  the  researches  of  Professor  Stokes  ^  show  that  the 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood  produces  different  effects  on  the  solar  spectrum, 
according  as  it  is  in  a  more  or  less  oxidized  condition  ;  and  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  the  same  change  in  the  oxidation  of  the  contents  of  the 
blood-globules  produces  the  difference  of  color  between  arterial  and  venous  blood. 

*  Hirt  puts  the  proportion  as  low  as  1 :  1761  durinp:  fasting,  and  1 :  695  or  1 :  429  after  food  (Kiilliker). 
Venesection,  by  withdrawing  so  much  larger  a  proportion  of  tlie  red  globules,  and  also  by  favoring 
the  absorption  of  lymphatic  fluid  into  the  blood,  much  increases  the  relative  i)roportion  of  the  white 
corpuscles,  so  that  Kolliker  asserts  that  in  the  horse,  after  enormous  venesection  (up  to  50  lbs.),  the 
colored  and  colorless  corpuscles  appear  equally  numerous. 

*  Proceedings  of  Royal  Society,  1864. 
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Tlie  huTnan  tvhite  corpuscles  are  rather  larger  than  the  red,  and  have  an  irreg- 
ular or  granular  surface.  According  to  Klein,  however,  there  are,  in  every 
specimen  of  blood,  some  white  corpuscles  which  are  smaller  than  the  red.  A 
nucleus  becomes  perceptible  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  They  are  very  sim- 
ilar to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  corpuscles  of  the  lymph  and  chyle,  though  some- 
what more  acted  upon  by  acetic  acid 
than  the  latter.  Their  proportion  ap- 
pears to  vary  considerably  in  different 
parts  of  the  circulation,  being  much 
larger  in  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein 
and  hepatic  vein  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  body,  while  in  the  splenic  artery  they 

are  very  scanty.  The  colorless  corpuscles  g^jS-Thii  _  '^  ^  ^^ 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  also  to  the  ^^psSjil  ^  ^  w 
cells  found  in  pus.     It  is  well  known      ^p^  ^s^ 

that  these  colorless  corpuscles  have  the        ,^.,  ,  ^^ 

111  J.'       o-i  ^ •  1     A-  Wbite  corpuscles  of  human  blood,  d.  Bed  corpus- 

remarkable  properties  oi  locomotiou  and  cles.  High  power. 

of  "  amoeboid  "  changes,  so  that,  exam- 
ined during  life,  they  may  show  various  shapes.      No  limiting  membrane  is 
believed   to   exist  in  the  colorless  corpuscles,   which  consist  of  a  transparent 
albuminous  substance  called  protoplasm. 

From  the  fact  that  cells  exactly  like  the  colorless  corpuscles  are  being  con- 
stantly furnished  to  the  blood  by  the  ducts  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  chyle- 
ducts  (and  even  the  liver  in  the  foetus),  and  also  from  their  varying  proportion 
in  different  parts  of  the  circulation,  and  in  different  pathological  conditions,  the 
colorless  corpuscles  are  usually  regarded — with,  at  any  rate,  considerable  proba- 
bility— as  an  earlier  stage  of  the  colored  blood-disks. 

Fig.  4. 


Human  colorless  blood -corpuscle,  showing  its  saccesslTO  changes  of  onUine  within  ten  minutes  when  kept  moist  on  a 

warm  stage  (Schofield). 

Fat-granules  are  seen  in  the  blood  of  the  lower  animals,  and  occasionally  in 
the  blood  of  pregnant  women ;  also,  according  to  Kolliker,  in  other  persons  after 
the  abundant  use  of  milk  or  brandy,  as  well  as  in  those  who  are  fasting;  this  he 
attributes,  in  the  latter  case,  to  the  absorption  of  the  fat  of  the  body.  But, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  granular  base  of  the  chyle,  poured  into  the 
blood  through  the  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  disappears  as  the  blood  passes 
through  the  lungs. 

Oases  of  the  Blood,— A  given  quantity  of  blood  contains  rather  less  than  half 
the  same  volume  of  gases.  These  are  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  The 
relative  quantity  is  roughly  estimated  thus : — Carbonic  acid  about  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  quantity  of  gas,  oxygen  rather  less  than  one-third,  nitrogen  below 
one-tenth  (Huxley).^  The  nitrogen  is  unimportant.  It  (or  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  it)  is  merely  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  under  the  pressure  to  which 
the  blood  is  exposed,  and  can  therefore  be  mechanically  removed,  as  can  also  a 
portion  of  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  oxygen 
is  in  loose  chemical  combination  with  the  haemoglobin  of  the  blood  corpuscles, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  seems  to  be  in  stable  chemical  com- 

'  The  quantity  of  ^ses  contained  varies,  of  course,  with  a  great  number  of  diflPerent  conditions, 
and  especially  according  as  the  blood  is  arterial  or  venous.  Hermann  states  that  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  varies  from  16.9  vols,  percent,  in  arterial  to  5.9  per  cent,  in  venous  blood;  that  arterial  blood 
contains  on  an  average  about  30  vols. per  cent.,  and  venous  about  35  per  cent.,  of  carbonic  acid ;  and 
this  author  places  the  proportion  of  mtrogen  as  low  as  from  1  to  2  vols,  per  cent. 
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bination  with  the  salts  of  the  serum,  though  a  certain  proportion  is 
biaed  looM^ly  TO^b-'tlw  bluuel'gluliulcTT.  " 

The  experiments  by  which  these  facts  are  proved  will  be  found  in  the  physio- 
logical treatises. 

The  fluid  part  of  the  blood,  the  liquor  sanguinis^  ov  plasma^  is  again  composed 
of  a  permanently  fluid  portion — the  serum — and  of  fibrin-factors,  which  unite 
spontaneously  when  out  of  the  body,  and  by  their  union  form  fibrin.  The 
fibrin  can  be  separated  from  blood,  after  it  has  been  drawn,  by  whipping  it  with 
twigs,  to  which  the  fibrin,  as  it  coagulates,  adheres.  The  fibrin  does  not  exist 
as  such  in  the  blood,  but  is  formed  during  coagulation  by  the  union  of  two  sub- 
stances (fibrino-plastin  and  fibrinogen)  which  exist  separately  in  the  blood ;  the 
union  being  probably  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  a  third  body,  called  a 
fibrin-ferment.  For  the  experiments  which  prove  this  fact,  and  for  the  account 
of  the  substances  themselves,  as^well  as  the  properties  of  the  blood  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  its  coagulation,  I  must  again  refer  to  the  treatises  on  Physiology. 
The  liquor  sanguinis  may  be  obtained  free  from  the  red  corpuscles  by  filtration 
in  animals  whose  blood-globules  are  sufficiently  large,  or  in  mammalia  by  expos- 
ing the  blood  to  a  freezing  temperature  till  the  corpuscles  have  subsided.  By 
this  process,  or  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  clear  liquor  which  is  found  above 
the  buffy  coat  of  inflammatory  blood  just  after  the  latter  has  formed,  the  plasma 
may  be  obtained,  and  will  then  separate  by  coagulation  into  a  colorless  clot  of 

Fig.  5. 
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Blood-cnrstnls.  A.  Trihedral  crystalB  fh)m  blood  of  guinea-pig.  B.  Pentagonal  crystals  firom  blood  of  squirreL 
C.  Octahedral  crystals  from  blood  of  rat  and  mouse.  D.  Heematin  crystals  from  human  blood.  E.  Hsematoidin  crj'stala 
from  an  old  apoplectic  clot.  F.  Ueemin  crystals  from  blood  treated  with  acetic  acid.  ' 

fibrin  and  a  j^aline  fluid.  The  fibrin  clot  consists  of  interlacing  structureless 
strings,  which  contain  in  their  meshes  some  white  corpuscles  accidentally 
inclosed  in  them. 
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The  fluid  left  after  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin,  which  is  the  serum  of  the 
blood  properly  so  called,  is  yellowish,  and  contains  so  much  albumen  that  it 
solidifies  almost  completely  on  being  heated.  It  is  alkaline,  from  the  presence 
of  free  soda  and  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  blood  is  complex,  as  might  be  anticipated  of 
a  fluid  from  which  all  the  various  tissues  of  the  body  are  to  be  formed ;  and  it 
must  of  course  vary  in  various  parts  of  the  circulation.  The  following  seems  to 
be  as  accurate  an  analysis  as  possible.  It  is  quoted  in  Carpenter^s  "  Physiology," 
by  Power,  from  M.  Gorrup-Bezanez,  who  procured  two  samples  of  the  same 
person's  blood,  and  had  them  analyzed  by  himself  and  three  other  competent 
chemists.  The  separate  analyses  are  given,  but  the  variations  are  too  slight  to 
be  worth  quoting.     The  following  were  M.  Gorrnp-Bezanez's  results  : — 

Ist  Spec.  2d  Spec. 

Water 796.93  783.63 

Solid  matters 203.07  216.37 

Fibrin 1.95  1.56 

Corpuscles 103.23  115.12 

Albumen 70.75  62.74 

Extractive  matters  and  salts    .                         .  27.14  36.95 

The  crystals  which  form  in  the  blood  under  certain  circumstances  and  when 
treated  by  certain  reagents  ought  to  be  described,  in  consequence  of  their  im- 
portance as  a  means  of  distinguishing  human  from  other  kinds  of  blood.  They 
are  of  three  kinds:  1.  Haematin  crystals,  found  in  normal  blood,  particularly  in 
the  spleen.  These  are  procured  by  the  addition  of  a  little  water,  or  by  agitating 
the  blood  with  ether,  by  either  of  which  means  the  blood-corpuscles  are  rup- 
tured, and  their  contents  crystallize  on  evaporation.  2.  Haematoidin  crystals 
found  in  old  clots.  3.  Haemin  crystals,  formed  by  mixing  dried  blood  with  an 
^ual  quantity  of  common  salt  and  boiling  it  with  a  few  drops  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  till  the  whole  has  dissolved.  A  drop  of  the  mixture  placed  on  the  slide  will 
show  the  crystals  on  cooling. 

Fig.  5  shows  these  three  forms  of  crystals  from  human  blood,  together  with 
some  from  the  lower  animals,  for  comparison. 

The  importance  of  being  acquaintea  with  the  crystals  found  in  human  blood 
is  obvious,  and  more  particularly  those  which  can  be  obtained  from  dried  blood ; 
since  in  this  way  old  blood-stains  can  be  recognized  as  being  human  or  other- 
wise, even  long  after  their  formation.  The  spectrum  analysis,  however,  is  said 
to  be  a  more  delicate  test  of  fresh  blood. 

LYMPH  AND  CHYLE. 

« 

The  lymph  and  the  chyh  are  almost  identical  in  constitution,  though  the  pro- 
portion of  their  constituents  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  vascular  system. 
The  lymph  is  the  secretion  of  a  system  of  vessels  and  glands,  to  be  more  fully 
described  in  the  sequel,  which  takes  up  from  the  worn-out  tissues  that  which  is 
still  available  for  purposes  of  nutrition  and  returns  it  into  the  veins  close  to  the 
heart,  there  to  be  mixed  with  the  mass  of  the  blood.  The  chyle  is  a  fluid  ab- 
sorbed by  the  villi  of  the  small  intestines  from  the  food.  It  is  intermingled  with 
the  lymph, -and  is  poured  into  the  circulation  through  the  same  channels.*  See 
the  description  of  the  Thoracic  Duct,  Lacteals,  and  Ductus  Lymphaticus  dexter, 
in  the  body  of  the  work. 

On  microscopical  examination,  chyle  displays  besides  the  lymph-corpuscles  a 
latge  number  of  fatty  granules,  "  the  granular  base  of  the  chyle  "  (Fig.  6,  a),  oil- 
globules,  free  nuclei,  and  a  few  red  blood-globules.     The  white  color  of  the  chyle 

*  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  the  student  that  the  lacteal  or  chyliferous  vessels  only  convey  a 
portion  of  the  nutritious  matter  from  the  food,  and  this  only  during  digestion.  At  other  times  they 
seem  to  act  precisely  as  ordinary  lymphatics. 
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is  due  to  the  abundance  of  the  molecular  ba^e.     These  molecules  are  almost  or 
entirely  absent  in  lympli. 
Fig-  fi  In  other  respects  lymph  and  chyle  are  indis- 

(^  tingnishable  by  microscopic  examination,  but  in 

@    ®  O  external  appearance  they  are  very  different. 

^  (-a  ^A  Chyle  ifi  a  milk-white  fluid,  which  coagulates 

®  i^h  —  O  spontaneously,  and  then  on  standing  separates 
more  or  less  completely  into  a  clear  part,  the  liquor 
chyK,  which  is  identical  with  the  liquor  san- 
guinis, and  a  thinnish  jellyhlie  clot,  consisting  of 
fibrin  in  which  chyle-corpuscles  and  the  J'atty 
molecules  are  entangled.  Its  analysis,  as  given 
by  Dr.  G.  O.  Roes'  from  tlie  chyle  of  a  crim- 
inal examined  shortly  after  his  execution,  and  in 
whom  the  thoracic  duct  was  found  distended  with 

Chyle  rrom  the  ImcleiL..  chyle,  is  aS  foUoWS  :  — 

Water ....    90.48 

Albumen,  with  traces  of  librinous  matter 7.08 

Aqueous  extractive 56 

Alcohoho  eslractive  or  osmazome 62 

AlkaJine  chloride,  carbonate  and  sulphate,  with  traces  of  alkaline 
phosphate  and  oxide  of  iron   .......       .44 

Fatty  mattere 92 

100.00 

Lymph,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  watery  fluid.  In  the  \ymph  the  molecular 
base  is  ateent,  and  the  lymph-corpuscles  are  very  few  in  number,  and,  indeed,  are 
eaid  by  Kolliker  to  be  absent  in  the  smaller  vessels.  According  to  the  same 
author,  the  size  of  the  lymph -globules  increases  as  the  fluid  ascends  higher  in  the 
course  of  the  circulation.  In  this  view  the  lymph  is  at  first  a  mere  albuminous 
fluid,  and  the  chyle  at  first  a  mere  albumtno-fatty  fluid,  the  cells  in  both  being 
produced  during  the  pas.sage  of  the  fluid  through  the  glands  (lymphatic  or  mesen- 
teric, as  the  case  may  be),  and  being  further  elaborated,  and  even  new  cells  pro- 
duced by  the  division  of  the  old  ones,  in  the  course  of  the  circulation.  The 
presence  of  mature  blood -globules  in  the  lymph  or  in  the  chyle  is  regarded  by 
most  authors  as  accidental,  i.  e.,  produced  by  the  manipulations  of  the  dissector. 
They  must  not  be  mistaken  for  intmature  red  corpuscles,  which  may  be  found  in 
the  chyle  taken  from  the  thoracic  duct,  especially  after  a  meal,  and  which  are 
the  chyle -corpuscles  in  process  of  transformation  into  blood -globules.  They  fre- 
quently give  to  the  surface  of  clotted  chyle  a  pinkish  hue. 

The  lymph -corpuscles,  as  seen  in  the  above  figure,  are  in  all  essential  respects 
the  same  in  the  chyle,  the  lymph,  and  the  blood,  where  they  have  been  described 
above  a.s  the  colorless  blood-corpuscles.  lu  the  chyle  and  lymph,  however,  they 
vary  very  much  in  size.  In  some  cases  several  younger  cells  are  found  inclosed 
in  the  original  corpuscles. 

CELLS  AND   PROTOPLASM. 

All  the  solid  tissues  of  the  body  are  originally  developed  out  of  cells,  con- 
taining a  matter  now  usually  styled  protoplasm,  and  many  such  cells  j)crsist  in 
mature  structures.  In  the  higher  organisms  all  such  cells  are  nucleated,  i.  e.,  they 
contain  in  their  interior  a  smaller  cell  or  nucleus,  which  frequently  presents  in  its 
centre  a  nucleolus.  The  protoplasm  is  situated  around  the  nucleus,  and  is 
usually  inclosed  in  a  limiting  membrane  or  ceU-wall.  Protoplasm  (sarcode,  blaa- 
'  Phil.  Trans.  1842,  p.  S3. 
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tema.  germinal  matter,  or  bioplasm)  is  usually  granular,  sometimes  hyaline,  is 
indistinguishable  in  its  chemical  relations  from  albumen,  of  a  semi-fluid,  viscid 
oinsistence,  and  distinguished  by  its  vital  pr()]>crties  of  amoeboid  motion  (of  which 
ciliary  movements  may  be  taken  to  be  a  variety),  nutrition — that  is,  the  power 
of  atiracting  to  itself  the  materials  of  growth  from  the  'surrounding  matter — 
and  reproduction,  by  means  of  which  fresh  cells  are  produced  cither  by  scgmenta- 
lion  or  budding.  These  processes  commence  in  the  nucleus,  which  is  a  sjiecial 
collection  of  protoplasm  marked  off  by  a  deliuitc  outline  from  the  rest  of  the 
cell,  and  distinguisned  from  it  by  resisting  the  actions  of  acids  and  alkalies  which 
destroy  or  render  invisible  the  body  of  the  cell,  and  by  imbibing  the  stain  of 
carmine,  hajmatoxyline,  etc.  In  the  reproduction  of  cells  by  segmentation  the 
nucleus  splits ;  in  that  by  germination  it  sends  off  a  process ;  and  thus  new  nuclei 
arc  produced  which  are  surrounded  by  their  own  cell  substance,  and  gradually 
detach  themselves  from  the  parent  cell.  The  most  remarkable  property  of  ccIIb 
is  that  of  growth,  development,  or  difl'erentiation,  by  means  of  which  the  most 
viifious  solid  tissues,  or  even  fluids  containing  cells,  are  developed  out  of  cells 
on^iiially  to  all  appearance  identical. 

The  death  of  cells  is  accomplished  either  by  their  mechanical  detachment  from 
the  surface,  preceded  possibly  by  their  bursting  and  discharging  their  contents, 
or  by  various  forms  of  degeneration,  fatty,  pigmentary,  or  calcareous. 

Cells  are  held  together  either  by  anastomosis  of  their  processes,  by  inter- 
cellular substance,  which  may  be  semi-fluid,  hyaline,  or  of  various  higher  forms, 
the  result  of  cell  metamorphosis,  or  by  direct  contact  of  their  wails,' 

CELLULAR  AND    bTBROUS  TISSUE. 

The  cellular  or  areolar  tissue  (Fig.  7)  is  so  called  because  its  meshes  arc  easily 
distended,  and  thus  separated  into  cells  or  spaces  which  all  open  freely  into  eaco 
other,   and  are  consequently  easily  blown  up  with 
air,  or  permeated  by  fluid,  when  injected  into  any  t^'S-  '^• 

part  of  the  tissue.  Such  spaces,  however,  do  not 
exist  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  body,  but  the 
whole  tissue  forms  one  unbroken  membrane,  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  interlacing  fibres,  variously 
superimposed.  Hence  the  old  term,  "the  cellular 
membrane,"  is  in  many  parts  of  the  body  more  appro- 
priate than  its  more  modern  equivalents.  The  chief 
use  of  the  cellular  tissue  is  to  bind  parts  together; 
while  by  the  laxity  of  its  fibres  and  the  permeability 
of  its  areohe  it  allows  them  to  move  on  each  other, 
and  affords  a  ready  exit  for  inflammatory  and  otlier 
efl'used  fluids.  It  is  consequently  often  denominated 
connective  tissue,  and  this  term  is  still  more  appro- 
priate to  the  fibrous  tissue  which  forms  the  bond 
of  connection  between  the  intimate  elements  of  solid       Poriion  or  areour  tinoe,  infl*i«ii 

,  -    ,  .         1  ,1        .  uid  drlnl.  ihoolDE  Ibe  MDetal  chmi^ 

organs;  in  which  more  restricted  sense  the  term  is  acter or lu larger  ioe»h«.  Euh  lam- 
often  used  in  modern  works.  The  areolar  tissue  ins  sua  fiumpnt  here  repreMnirf 
consists  essentiallv  of  two  forms  of  fibrous  tissue,  the     =o'>i»i'»  numproua  .mniifr  (.««,  mrn- 

>.,  iij~-.  -j^  .■  led  tOEetber  bv  ibe  mode  or  prppara- 

tohtte  and  yellow,  mtermixed  in  varying  proportions,     ^^^^    (MKOifled  ai  dUim-iem  >] 
together  with  a  great  quantity  of  capillary  ves.'icls, 

nerves,  and  lymphatics,  and  in  most  situations  it  contains  fat.  The  cellular  tis.sue 
is  continuous  over  the  whole  body;  so  that  fluid,  and  especially  air,  when  injected 
forcibly  into  it — as  from  a  wound  of  the  lung  or  bowel — may  be  diffused  into 
the  remotest  parts. 

1  KiikesH  ■■  Pliysiology,"  by 
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Fig.  e 


The  white  Jibrous  tissue  (Fig.  8)  eonsiste  of  bundles  of  wavy  bands  interlacing 
with  each  other,  each  composed 
of  minute  filaments,  or  Jjbrillw, 
which  appear  homogeneous,  and 
measure  from  ^i^  to  ^^^it  '>f 
an  mch  in  diameter.  The  larger 
bands  have  no  definite  size,  but 
are  supposed  to  be  solid  masses 
formed  by  an  agglutination,  as  it 
were,  of  the  ultimate  fibrillsB. 
Acted  upon  by  acetic  acid  the 
white  fibrous  tissue  swells  up  into 
While  obroiu  tiuiit.  (Higb  pawn.)  an  iudistinct  uniform  mass,  which 

gradually  becomes  indistinguish- 
able; and  in  the  areolar  tissue,  when  thus  treated,  the  yellow  elastic  element 
comes  alone  into  view. 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  11. 
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The  yellow  ehs lie  Jibrous  tissue  (Fig.  9),  is  an  aggregation  of  curling  fibres, 
which  are  considerably  larger  in  size  than  the  fibriUte  of  the  white  fibrous  cle- 
ment, varying  from  j^jjinr  to  io'oii  of  an  inch  in  diameter  (Harley).  The  fibres 
branch  and  anastomose  freely  with  one  another.  They  are  homogeneous  in 
appearance,  with  dark  borders,  and  have  a  tendency  to  curl  up,  especially  at  their 
broken  ends.     They  remain  unaltered  by  acetic  acid. 

Cellular  tissue  consists  then  of  spaces  formed  by  these  fibres,  united  together 
by  a  homogeneous  cement  or  ground  substance  and  filled  by  cellular  elements, 
which  contain  the  protoplasm  out  of  which  the  whole  is  developed  and  regener- 
ated. These  cell-spaces  may  be  brought  into  view  by  treating  the  tissue  with 
nitrate  of  silver  and  exposing  it  to  the  light.  This  will  color  the  fibres  and 
ground  substance,  leaving  the  cell-spaces  unstained. 
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Each  of  these  elements  of  the  connective  tissue  is  developed  from  cells,  K61- 
liker  describes  the  yellow  elastic  fibres  as  developed  from  the  stellate  branching 
corpuscles,  w^hich  may  sometimes  be  found  free  in  the  areolar  tissue,  and  which 
Virchow  has  denommated  "connective-tissue  corpuscles"'  (Fig.  10);  while  the 
white  fibrous  tissue  is  formed  from  the  coalescence  of  fusiform  cells,  which  elon- 
gate into  fibrillic,  as  shown  by  Fig.  11. 

The  twolissucB  just  described  are  very  widely  distributed  in  the  body,  c^i^e- 
dally  the  white  fibrous  tissue.  This  latter  forms  nearly  the  whole  of  all  the  firm 
investing  ntiembranes,  viz.,  the  mnscnlar  fasciie,  the  periosteum,  the  investments 
of  the  various  glands  (such  as  the  tunica  albuginea  testis,  the  capsule  of  the  Icid- 
ney,  etc.),  the  investing  sheatli  of  the  nerves  (perineurium),  and  of  various  organs, 
a.' tiie  penis  and  the  eye  (.sheath  of  tlie  corpora  cavernosa  and  s|TOngiosum,  and 
sclerotic).  Into  all  these  parts,  liowever,  the  elastic  tissue  enters  in  greater  or 
less  proportion.  The  tendons  and  most  of  the  ligaments  are  also  formed  almost 
entirely  of  the  white  fibrous  tissue,  but  with  some  elastic  fibres  intermixed.  The 
basiri  of  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes  is  formed  of  connective  tissue,  dis- 
posed in  a  layer.  Connective  tissue  also  enters  largely  into  the  formation  of  the 
blooJ- vessels,  glands,  and,  in  fact,  almost  every  organ  in  the  body.  The  common 
subcutaneous  cellular  or  cell ulu-adi pose  tissue  has  been  taken  above  as  the  typi- 
cal form  from  which  to  describe  connective  tis.sue.  The  parts  which  are  formed 
almostexclusivelyof  the  yellow  elastic  tissue 
Fig.  12.  are  the  ligamenta  subfiava  of  the  vertebr.e, 

the  elastic  ligaments  of  the  laryn.K,  the  Ion  ■ 
gitudinal  clastic  fibres  of  the  trachea,  the 
elastic  layer  of  the  middle  coat  of  the  arte- 
ries, and  in  quadrupeds  the  ligamenlum 
i  nuciiK". 
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Free  cells  are  found  in  the  areolar  tissue,  as  indicated  above.  The  chief  forms 
are  the  spindle-shaped  and  the  stellate,  but  numerous  intermediate  forms  are 
described  by  recent  observers ;  and  of  late  much  interest  has  been  excited  by  Von 
Reckhagshausen's  discovery  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  cold-blooded  animals  of 
"wandering  cells,"  or  cells  endowed  with  the  power  of  automatic  motion  and  of 
chauging  their  shape.  These  cells  a])|)ear  identical  with  the  white  globules  of 
tlie  blood ;  and  it  would  seem,  from  tlie  researches  of  Strieker,  Cohnheim,  and 
others,  that  the  walls  of  the  capillary  vessels  are  permeable  to  the  latter  bodie:;, 
which  are  thus  allowed  to  escape  into  the  cellular  tissue,  or  abnormally  into  the 
corpuscular  forms  of  lymph  and  pus,  according  to  circumstances.' 

'On  this  subject  reference  may  be  made  to  Von  Rijcklingshauaen,  in  Vircliow's.^i'i?Aii',  Bd,  xxviii., 
•nd  ftollett,  in  Stncker's  Human  and  Onmparalire  Hi'lolofiy.  translated  by  Power,  chap,  li.,  where 
the  reader  will  find  references  to  Strieker,  Cohnheim,  Kiihne,  and  others. 
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Two  special  kinJa  of  cellular  tissue  must  bo  described — the  mucoid,  and  the 
lymplioid  or  rctiform.     The  mucoid  or  ^eto(t?Kius((ssu«existschieHvin  the  "jelly 
of  Wharton,"  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  umbilical 
**  ^^-  cord,  and  in  some  other  tissues  of  the  fcetus  :  in  the 

adult  budy  also  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  oye  is 
formed  of  gelatinous  cellular  tissue.  This  tissue  is 
formed  of  nuclcatod  cells  which  branch  and  become 
conuectcd  so  as  to  form  trabeculae,  in  which  is  contained 
a  jelly-like  substance.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  vitreous 
humor  of  the  eye,  the  cells  disappear  and  the  jelly 
only  remains. 

jieti/orm,  adenoid,  or  hjmplioid  (Fig.  14)  connective 
tissue  is  found  extensively  in  many  parts  of  the  body. 
often  surrounding  the  mmute  blood-vessels,  and  form- 
ing the  commencement  of  lymphatic  channels.     It  is 
formed  of  an  interlacement  of  very  fine  libres,  at  the 
nodal  points  of  which  stellate  cells  are  situated.     The 
interstices  of  the  fibres  arc  filled  with  the  rounded 
Rstiform  mnnectiTe  tinue,  ftom     granular  corpusclcs  of  the  lymph.     Tlie  neuroylia,  or 
the  coriiMi  part  of  t.  iymph»iic     ling  gelatiuous  Connective  tissue  which  support;  the 
*'"''"  nervous  elements  in  the  cerebro- spinal  axis  and  in  the 

retina,  is  regarded  as  a  mmlified  form  of  the  retiform  connective  tissue. 

ADIPOSE  TISSUE. 

The  common  cellular  membrane  contains  a  variable  quantity  of  adipose  tissue. 
This  tissue  is  found  also  in  various  parts  of  the  viscera — as  the  mesentery,  the 
surface  of  the  heart,  etc.— and  fat  enters  largely  into  the  formation  of  the  marrow 


AdlponUsae.    (High  paver.)    a. Slarlike Bpp?Bnnce.  rrom  crrBlalllBtlon  of  fkHr  >cid«. 

of  the  bones.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  which  should  he  attended  to  be- 
tween mere  fat  and  adipose  tissue.  Adijiose  tissue  consists  of  a  number  of  vesi- 
cles formed  by  an  extremely  delicate  structureless  membrane,  round  or  spherical 
where  they  have  not  been  subject  to  pressure ;  otherwise,  variously  flattened. 
They  are  supphed  and  held  tofrothcr  by  capillary  blood-vessels  and  fine  connec- 
tive tissue,  and  each  vesicle  is  filled  with  fat. 

Fat  is  an  unorganized  substance,  consisting  of  liquid  oily  matter  (glycerine)  in 
combination  with  certain  fatty  acids,  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic.  Sometimes  the 
acids  separate  spontaneously  before  the  fat  is  e.tamincd,  and  are  seen  under  the 
niicroscope  in  a  crystalline  form,  as  in  Fig.  l.">,  a.     By  boiling  the  tissue  in  ether 
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or  strung  alcohol,  the  fat  may  he  extracted  from  the  vesicle,  which  is  then  seen 
empty  and  shrunken. 

[Fig.  16. 
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Besides  the  fully-formed  fat-cells  alxjvc  described,  others  may  occasionally  be 
found  in  the  course  of  formation,  especially  in  cases  of  sudden  death  during  robust 
health.  They  are  described  by  Rollett  as,  in  the  first  stage,  small  round  granular 
cells,  provided  with  a  roundish  nucleus,  into  the  interior  of  which  a  strongly- 
refracting  drop  of  fat  is  then  secreted,  which  is  at  first  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
the  granular  matter,  and  gradually  increases  so  as  to  fill  the  cell.  As  the  granular 
matter  becomes  less  and  lcs.%  the  nucleus,  which  can  at  first  be  easily  recognized, 
becomes  less  perceptible,  but,  according  to  this  author,  can  always  be  brouglit  into 
view  by  appropriate  reagents.  Fat  is  said  to  be  first  detected  in  the  human 
embryo  about  the  fourteenth  week. 

Fin-  17.  Fig.  18. 
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According  to  Klein,  the  cells  are  formed  bv  the  transformation  of  the  proto- 
plasmic connective -tissue  corpuscle.'*,  into  which  small  globules  of  fat  find  their 
way  and  increase  until  they  distend  (he  corpuscle  into  the  thin  mantle  of  proto- 
plasm which  forms  the  cell-wall,  and  in  which   its  nucleus  is  still  to  be  seen. 
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Others  of  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  are  transformed  into  the  ve'^sels  and 
the  lymphatic  tissue  which  accompanies  the  vessels. 

In  various  parts  of  the  body  pigment  is  found,  viz.,  in  the  hairs,  in  the  iria  and 
retina  (Fig.  18),  in  the  langs,  in  the  nerve-cells,  in  the  rete  mucosum  in  the  dark 
races,  and  io  some  parts  of  the  body — such  as  the  areola  of  the  nipple.  Such 
parts  are  of  dark  color  even  in  the  fair  races,  except  Albinos,  in  whom  pigment 
is  absent.     Pigment-cells  are  also  found  in  the  blood,  according  to  Virchow. 

In  many  situations  the  color  is  produced  simply  by  the  presence  of  dark  gran- 
ules scattered  about  without  any  definite  arrangement ;  in  the  inner  layer  of  the 
choroid  coat  (or  external  layer  of  the  retina)  the  pigment  forma  a  regular  layer 
of  hexagonal  nucleated  cells  filled  with  pigrnent-granules ;  in  other  parts  the  pig- 
ment is  contained  in  branching  cells,  probably  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles 
filled  with  pigment- granules ;  and  in  most  situations,  such  as  the  nerve-cells  and 
the  epidermis,  the  pigment-granules  form  a  greater  or  less  element  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  nucleated  cells  of  the  part.  (Fig.  39.)  In  the  dark  races  the  color 
of  the  skin  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  pigment  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
epidermis — the  rete  mucosum. 

CARTILAGE. 

Cartilage  is  a  non-vascular  structure  which  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
body — in  adult  life  chiefly  in  the  joints,  in  the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  and  in 
various  tubes,  such  as  the  air-passages,  nostrils,  and  ear,  which  are  to  be  kept 
permanently  open.  In  the  fcetns,  at  an  early  period,  the  greater  part  of  the  skele- 
ton is  cartilaginous.  As  this  cartilage  is  afterwards  replaced  by  bone,  it  is  called 
temporary,  in  opposition  to  that  which  remains  unossified  during  the  whole  of 
life,  and  which  is  called  permanent. 
Fig- 19-  Cartilage  is  divided,  according  to 

its  minute  anatomy,  into  true  or  hy- 
aline cartilage,  fibrous,  or  fibro-carti- 
lage,  and  yellow,  or  elastic,  or  retic- 
ular cartilage.'  The  various  cartilages 
in  the  body  are  also  classified,  accord- 
ing to  their  function  and  position,  into 
articular,  interarticular,  costal,  and 
mcmbraniform. 

Hyaline   cartilage,  which   mav  be 
Hunan c.rtUi«Meii^fr™ihej^™id  aniiigs.  (M^nifled     j^teu  as  the  type  of  this  tissuc'con- 
""■  sists  of  a  gristly  mass,  of  a  pearly 

bluish  color,  enveloped  in  a  fibrous  membrane,  the  perichondrium,  from  the  ves- 
sels of  which  it  imbibes  its  nutritive  fluids,  being  itself  destitute  of  blood- 
vessels; nor  have  nerves  been  traced  into  it.  Its  intimate  structure  is  very 
simple.  If  a  thin  slice  be  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  will  be  found  to 
consist  of  cells  of  a  rounded  or  angular  shape,  with  nucleus  and  nucleolus,  lying 
in  groups,  surrounded  by  a  granular  or  almost  homogeneous  matrix.  The  cells 
are  embedded  in  cavities  in  the  matrix,  which  are  lined  by  a  distinct  transparent 
capsule.  This  capsule  may  be  freed  from  the  matrix  by  boiling  the  cartilage  for 
some  hours,  and  treating  it  with  concentrated  mineral  acid,  and  can  then  bo 
demonstrated  as  a  distinct  vesicle  eontaininff  the  cell. 

According  to  Klein  the  matrix  around  the  capsule  represents  a  more  or  less 
polyhedral  mass.  So  that  hyaline  cartilage  may  be  considered  to  consist  of  a 
number  of  polyhedral  blocks  or  masses  having  a  cartilage -cell  in  its  centre. 

'  Besidei)  these  varieties  of  cartilage  mot  with  in  the  adult  hnman  subject,  there  ia  a  variety  called 
the  cellular,  which  consists  entirely,  oi"  almost  entirely,  of  cells,  united  in  some  caaes  bv  a  network  of 
very  fine  fibres,  in  other  eases  apparently  destitute  of  any  intercellular  substance.  Thia  is  found  in 
the  external  ear  of  the  rat  and  some  other  animals,  and  is  present  in  the  chorda  doisalia  of  the 
haman  embryo,  but  ia  not  found  in  any  other  human  structure. 
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Running  through  the  matrix  in  a  straight  direction,  and  connecting  the  several 
cell-cavities  with  each  other,  are  a  nnmber  of  dark  lines,  which  are  brought  into 
view  by  the  action  of  osmic  acid.  These  are  regarded  by  some  anatomists  as 
canals  connected  with  the  lymphatic  system. 

The  articular  cartilages,  the  temporary  cartilages,  and  the  costal  cartilages  are 
all  of  the  hyaline  variety.  They  present  minute  dift'erences  in  the  size  ana  shape 
of  their  cells  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  matrix.  In  the  articular  cartilages, 
which  show  no  tendency  to  o,-i.sifi cation,  the  matrix  is  finally  granular  under  a 
high  power;  the  cells  and  nuclei  are  small,  and  are  disposed  parallel  to  the 
surface  in  the  superficial  part,  while  nearer  to  the  bone  they  beoom^  vertical. 
Articular  cartilages  have  a  tendency  to  split  in  a  vertical  direction,  probably 
from  some  peculiarity  in  the  intimate  structure,  or  arrangement  of  the  compo- 
nent parts,  of  the  matrix.  In  disease  this  tendency  to  a  fibrous  splitting  becomes 
very  manifest.  Articular  cartilage  in  the  adult  is  not  covered  by  perichondrium, 
at  lea.st  on  its  free  surface,  where  it  is  exposed  to  friction,  thougn  an  epithelial 
layer  can  be  traced  in  the  foetus  over  the 

whole  surface  of  the  cartilage,  and  in  the  F«-  20. 

aiJutt  over  a  small  part  of  itw  circumfcr- 
encf,  continuous  with  the  epithelium  of 
tJie  synovial  membrane.  This  is  probably 
the  remains  of  an  investing  membrane, 
which  is  worn  away  in  after  life  by  the 
aeiion  of  the  joint.  Articular  cartilage 
forms  a  thin  incrustation  upon  the  joint- 
surfaces  of  the  bones,  and  its  elasticity 
euahles  it  to  break  the  force  of  any  con- 
cussion, whilst  its  smoothness  afibrds  ease 
and  freedom  of  movement.  It  varies  in 
tliickness  according  to  the  shape  of  the 
bone  on  which  it  lies ;  where  this  is  con- 
vex, the  cartilage  is  thickest  over  the 
convexity  where  the  greatest  pressure  is 
received,  and  the  reverse  is  the  case  in       CMUicBrtiimto  from.ni»i)«er8jiiT-.ii  je»™of«gB, 

the   concavities  of  the  joints.       Articular      "howlng  the  dsvolopmem  of  flbnui  slmclure  in  Ihe 

cartilage  appears  to  imbibe  its  nutriment     "'*'''■   i"  «t*"I  portions  or  tbe  Bp«iiaen,  uro  m 

partly  irom  the  vessels  ol  the  neignbonng    ceii-wiiii    (High  power) 

synovial  membrane,  partly    from    those 

of  the   bone   ujwn  which  it  is  implanted,     Mr.  Toynbee  has  shown  that  the 

minute  vessels  of  the  cancellous  tissue,  as  they  approach  the  articular  lamella, 

dilate,  and,  forming  arches,  return  into  the  substances  of  the  bone. 

Temporary  cartilage,  and  the  process  of  its  ossification,  will  be  described 
with  bone. 

In  the  costal  cartilages  the  cells  and  nuclei  arc  large,  and  the  matrix  has  a 
tendency  to  fibrous  striation,  especially  in  old  age  (Fig.  20),  These  curtilages 
also  are  very  prone  to  ossify.  In  the  thickest  parts  of  the  costal  cartilages  a  few 
large  vascular  channels  may  be  detected.  This  appears  at  first  sight  an  exception 
to  the  statement  that  cartilage  is  a  non-vaseular  tissue,  but  it  is  not  so  really,  for 
the  vessels  give  no  branches  to  the  cartilage  substance  itself,  and  the  channels 
may  rather  be  looked  upon  as  involutions  of  the  perichondrium.  The  ensiform 
cartilage  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  costal  cartilages,  and  the  cartilages  of 
tbe  nose  and  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  resemble  them  in  microscopical  characters, 
e,\cept  the  epiglottis  and  cornicula  laryngis,  which  are  of  the  reticular  variety. 

The  hyaline  cartilages,  especially  in  adult  and  advanced  life,  are  prone  to 
calcify — that  is  to  say,  to  have  their  matrix  permeated  by  the  salts  of  lime,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  true  bone.  The  process  of  calcification  occurs  also,  and 
still  more  frequently,  according  to  Bollett,  in  such  cartilages  as  those  of  the 
trachea,  which  arc  prone  afterwards  to  cimversiou  into  true  bone.     It  is  on  the 
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confines  of  true  ossification  that  this  calcareous  change  or  degeneration  is  most 
Ibble  to  occur,  so  that  it  is  rare  to  find  true  bone  and  true  cartilage  in  juxtapo- 
sition at  the  confines  of  the  norma!  ossification,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  joint  ends, 
at  the  ends  of  tlie  ribs,  in  the  symphysis  pubis  and  intervertebral  cartilages. 

Fig.  21. 


White  flbrDD.^  FiTtllicD  from  Ibi-  HmiluUBr  dUk  of  tbe  pBlelli  joint  or  an  ox.    (MugniSsd  IDO  timea.) 

Fibro-carCilage  consists  of  a  mixture  of  white  fibrous  and  cartilaginous  tissues 
in  various  proportions;  it  is  to  the  first  of  these  two  constituents  that  its  flexi- 
bihty  and  toughness  arc  chiefly  owing,  and  to  the  latter  its  elasticity.  The  fibro- 
cartilages  admit  of  arrangement  into  four  groups — interarticular,  coDnectinjr,  cir- 
cumferential, and  stratiform. 

The  interarlicidar  Jiiiro-cartilages  (vienisct)  are  flattened  fibro-c  art  Urinous 
plates,  of  a  round,  oval,  triangular,  or  sickle-like  form,  interposed  between  the 
articular  cartilag&s  of  certain  joints.  They  are  free  on  botn  surfaces,  thinner 
towards  their  centre  than  at  their  circumference,  and  held  in  position  by  their 
margins  and  extremities  being  connected  to  the  surrounding  ligaments.  The 
synovia!  membrane  of  the  joint  is  prolonged  over  them  a  short  distance  from 
their  attached  margin.  They  are  found  in  the  temporo- maxillary,  stenio-olavic- 
ular,  acromio-clavicular,  wrist  and  knee  joints.  These  cartilages  are  usually 
found  in  those  joints  which  are  most  exposed  to  violent  concutwions  and  sulyect 
to  frequent  movement.  Their  use  is — to  maintain  the  appCBition  of  the  opposed 
surfaces  in  their  various  motions;  to  increase  the  depth  of  tlie  articular  surface 
and  give,  ease  to  the  gliding  movement ;  to  moderate  the  eft'ecta  of  great  pressure, 
and  deadeu  the  intensity  of  the  shocks  to  whicli  the  parts  may  be  submitted,' 
Virchow  describes  in  the  semilunar  cartilages  of  the  knee  a  system  of  anasto- 
mosing tubes,  formed  by  cells  which  communicate  with  each  other,  and  by  means 
of  which  the  nutritious  iluids  are  conveyed  into  the  interior  of  the  mass.  The 
semilunar  disks,  according  to  this  author,  are  wrongly  denominated  cartilages, 
since  they  yield  no  chondrine  on  boiling  ;  and  he  appears  to  regard  them  as  a 
modification  of  a  tendinous  structure,  which,  however,  agrees  with  the  cartilages 
in  the  important  particular  of  being  non-vascular.  (See  Virchow's  "  Cellular 
Pathology,"  by  Chance,  pp.  87-69.) 

The  connecting  fi/>ro-carlila;/e.t  are  interposed  between  the  bony  surfaces  of  ttiose 
joints  which  admit  of  only  slight  mobility,  as  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 

'  Professor  Humphrey  has  pointed  out  that  these  int«rarticular  fibro-cartilagea  serve  an  important 
puqiose  in  increaaing  the  variety  of  movements  in  a  joint.  Tluis,  in  the  koce-joint,  he  saya  that 
the  cartilage  allowa  iif  two  vaneties  of  movement,  in  a  hinge  joint,  in  which  only  one  would  other- 
wise exist ;  namely,  flexion  and  extension,  and  rotation — the  former  movements  taking  place  between 
the  condyles  of  the  femur  and  the  inlcrarticular  cartilage  ;  the  latter  movement  between  the  car- 
tilage and  the  head  of  the  tibia,  ^o.  also,  in  the  tempuro- maxillary  joint,  the  upward  and  down- 
ward movement  of  opening  and  shuttiiiR  the  mouth  take."*  place  between  the  cartilage  and  the  jaw- 
bone, the  grinding  movement  between  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the  cartilage,  the  latter  moving  with 
the  jaw-bone.     See  Humphrey,  On.  the  Human  SkeUlon, 
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and  the  pubic  symphyses;  they  form  disks,  which  adhere  closely  to  both  of  the 
opposed  bones,  and  are  composed  of  eoncentric  rings  of  libroos  tissue,  with 
cartilaginous  lamina;  interposed,  the  former  tissue  predominating  towards  the 
circumference,  the  latter  towards  the  centre. 

The  circutn/'frerUial  Jibro-cartilaf/es  consist  of  a  rim  of  fibro- cartilage,  which 
surrounds  the  margin  of  some  of  the  articular  cavities,  as  the  cotyloid  cavity  of 
the  hip  and  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  shoulder ;  they  serve  to  dec[jen  the  articular 
surface,  and  to  protect  the  edges  of  the  bone. 

Fig.  2± 


Trttawe«ntU««,Mraf  hone.    (Hl^h  power,) 

The  stratiform  fibro-cariiki^fes  are  those  which  form  a  thin  Inycr  in  the  c 
grooves,  through  which  the  tendons  of  certain  muscles  glide. 

The  yellow  or  retic'dar  cartila/jes  found  in  the  human  body  arc  the  epiglottis, 
cornicula  laryngis,  and  the  cartilaginous  parts  of  the  car  (auricle  and  Eustachian 
tube).  In  this  variety  the  cartilage-celts  lie  in  the  meshes  of  a  network  of  yellow 
elastic  fibres,  with  a  double  outline,  branching  and  anastomosing  in  all  directions. 
The  fibres  resemble  those  of  the  yellow  elastic  fibrous  tissue,  both  in  appearance 
and  in  being  unaffected  by  acetic  acid,  and,  according  to  RoUett,  their  continuity 
with  the  elastic  fibres  of  the  neighboring  cellular  tissue  admits  of  being  demon- 
strated. 

The  distincpiishing  feature  of  cartilage,  as  to  its  chemical  composition,  is  that 
it  yields,  on  boiling,  a  substance  called  churulriTie,  very  similar  to  gelatine,  but 
di^ering  from  it  in  not  being  preci|)ita(etl  by  tiumin. 


Structure  and  Physical  Properties  of  Bone. — Bone  is  one  of  the  hardest  struct- 
ares  of  the  animal  body ;  it  pos.scsses  also  a  certain  degree  of  toughness  and 
elasticity.  Its  color,  in  a  fresh  state,  is  of  a  pinkish  white  externally  and  deep 
red  within.  On  examining  a  section  of  any  bone,  it  is  sceu  to  be  composed  of 
two  kinds  of  ti.ssue,  one  of  which  is  dense  and  compact  in  texture,  like  ivory, 
the  other  consisting  of  slender  fibres  and  lamelhe,  which  join  to  fonn  a  reticular 
structure;  this,  from  its  resemblance  to  lattice-work,  is  called  cance^fo'is.  The 
compact  tissue  is  always  placed  on  tiie  exterior  of  a  bone ;  the  cancellous  ti.'ssue 
is  always  internal.  The  relative  quantity  of  these  two  kinds  of  tissue  varies  in 
different  bones,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  bone,  as  strength  or  lightness 
is  requisite.  Close  examination  of  the  compact  tia.sue  shows  it  to  be  extremely 
porous,  so  that  the  difference  in  structure  between  it  and  the  cancellous  ti.ssue 
depends  merely  upon  the  different  amount  of  .solid  matter,  and  the  size  and 
number  of  the  spaces  in  each — the  cavities  being  small  in  the  comj^act  tissue 
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and  the  solid  matter  between  them  abundant,  whilst  in  the  cancellous  tissue  the 
spaces  are  large  and  the  solid  matter  in  smaller  quantity. 

Bone  during  life  is  permeated  by  vessels,  and  is  inclosed  in  a  fibrous  membranei 
the  periosteum,  by  means  of  which  most  of  these  vessels  reach  the  hard  tissue. 
If  the  periosteum  be  stripped  from  the  surface  of  the  living  bone,  small  bleeding 
Doints  are  seen,  which  mark  the  entrance  of  the  periosteal  vessels ;  and  on  section 
during  life  every  part  of  the  bone  will  be  seen  to  exude  blood,  from  the  minute 
vessels  which  ramify  in  the  Haversian  canals.  The  interior  of  the  bones  of  the 
limbs  presents  a  cylindrical  cavity  filled  with  marrow,  and  lined  by  a  highly 
vascular  areolar  structure,  called  the  medullary  membrane  or  internal  periosteum, 
which,  however,  is  ratlier  the  areolar  envelope  of  the  cells  of  the  marrow  than 
a  definite  membrane.     The  larger  Haversian  canals  are  also  filled  with  marrow. 

Tlie  periosteum  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  bones  in  nearly  every  part,  except- 
ing at  their  cartilaginous  extremities.  Where  strong  tendons  or  ligaments  are 
attached  to  the  bone,  the  periosteum  is  incorporated  with  them.  It  consists  of 
two  layers  closely  united  together — the  outer  one  formed  chiefly  of  connective 
tissue,  containing  occasionally  a  few  fat-cells ;  the  inner  one,  of  elastic  fibres  of 
the  finer  kind,  forming  dense  membranous  networks,  which  can  be  again  sepa- 
rated into  several  layers  (Kolliker).  In  young  bones  the  periosteum  is  thick 
and  very  vascular,  and  is  intimately  connected  at  either  end  of  the  bone  with 
the  epiphysal  cartilage,  but  less  closely  with  the  shaft,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  layer  of  soft  blastema,  containing  a  number  of  granular  corpuscles,  or 
"  osteoblasts,"  in  which  Ovssification  proceeds  on  the  exterior  of  the  young  bone. 
Later  in  life  the  periosteum  is  thinner,  less  vascular,  and  more  closely  connected 
with  the  adjacent  bone,  this  adhesion  growing  stronger  as  age  advances.  The 
periosteum  serves  as  a  nidus  for  the  ramification  of  the  vessels  previous  to  their 
dij?tribution  in  the  bone ;  hence  the  liability  of  bone  to  exfoliation  or  necrosis, 
when  denuded  of  this  membrane  by  injury  or  disease.  Fine  nerves  and  lym- 
phatics, which  generally  accompany  the  arteries,  may  also  be  demonstratea  in 
the  periosteum. 

The  marrow  differs  in  composition  at  different  periods  of  life,  and  in  different 
bones.  In- young  bones  it  is  a  transparent  reddish  fluid,  of  tenacious  consistence, 
free  from  fat ;  and  contains  numerous  roundish  nucleated  cells,  as  well  as  the 
"  giant  cells,"  to  be  described  presently  (see  p.  55).  In  the  shafts  of  adult  long 
bones,  the  marrow  is  of  a  yellovf  color,  and  contains,  in  100  parts,  96  fat,  1  areolar 
tissue  and  vessels,  and  3  of  fluid  with  extractive  matters ;  whilst  in  the  flat  and 
short  bones,  in  the  articular  ends  of  the  long  bones,  in  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
bne,  in  the  base  of  the  cranium,  and  in  the  sternum  and  ribs,  it  is  of  a  red  color, 
and  contains,  in  100  parts,  75  water  and  25  solid  matter,  consisting  of  albucien, 
fibrin,  extractive  matter,  salts,  and  a  mere  trace  of  fat.  The  red  marrow  is  said 
by  Kolliker  to  consist  of  a  small  quantity  of  areolar  tissue  and  numerous  medul- 
lary cells,  together  with  some  fat-cells  and  a  large  quantity  of  fluid.  These 
medullary  cells,  or  "  marrow  cells,"  resemble  in  appearance  the  white  corpuscles 
of  the  blood,  and,  like  them,  possess  amoeboid  movements.  Occasionally  they 
may  be  seen  to  possess  a  slightly  pinkish  hue,  and  it  has  been  stated  by  Neumann 
that  they  are  then  in  a  transitional  stage  between  marrow  cells  and  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  that  one  of  the  sources  of  blood-globules  is  the  marrow  of  the 
spongy  bones.  Giant  cells  (myeloplaques)  are  also  to  be  found  in  both  sorts  of 
adult  marrow. 

Vessels  of  Bone. — The  blood-vessels  of  bone  are  very  numerous.  Those  of 
the  compact  tissue  are  derived  from  a  close  and  dense  network  of  vessels,  rami- 
fying in  the  periosteum.  From  this  membrane,  vessels  pass  into  the  minute 
orifices  in  the  compact  tissue,  running  through  the  canals  which  traverse  its  sub- 
stance. The  cancellous  tissue  is  supplied  in  a  similar  way,  but  by  a  less  numerous 
set  of  larger  vessels,  which,  perforating  the  outer  compact  tissue,  are  distributed 
to  the  cavities  of  the  sponj  y  portion  of  the  bone.  In  the  long  bones,  numerous 
apertures  may  be  seen  at  th    ends  near  the  articular  surfaces,  some  of  which  give 
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passage  to  the  arteries  referred  to ;  but  the  most  numerous  and  largest  af)ertures 
are  for  the  veius  of  the  cancellous  tissue  which  ruu  sc]>arate!y  from  tlie  arteries. 
The  medullary  canal  in  the  ahafls  of  the  loug  ,boues  is  supplied  by  one  large 
ariery  (or  sometimes  more),  which  enters  the  bone  at  the  nutrient  foramen  (situ- 
ated 111  most  cases  near  the  centre  of  tlic  shai't),  mid  perforates  obliquely  the  com- 
pact substance.  This  medullary  or  uutrient  artery,  usually  accompanied  by  one 
or  two  veins,  sends  branches  upwards  and  downwards,  to  supply  the  medullary 
membrane,  which  lines  the  central  cavity  and  the  adjoining  canals.  The  ramifi- 
cations of  this  vessel  anastomose  with  the  arteries  both  of  the  cancellous  and 
compact  tissues.  In  most  of  the  flat,  and  in  many  of  the  short  spongy  bones, 
one  or  more  large  apertures  are  observed,  which  transmit  to  the  central  parts  of 
the  bone  vessels  (wrresponding  to  the  medullary  arteries  and  veins. 

The  veins  emerge  from  the  long  bones  in  three  places  (KolHker).     1.  By  a 
large  vein  which   accompanies  the  nutrient  artery;  2.  By  numerous  large  and 

Fig,  23.  Fi,2.  24. 
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floLng  oJT  from  ooe  sidt.  Luriton tally. 

small  vein?  at  the  articular  extremities  ;  3,  By  many  small  veins  which  arise  in 
the  compact  substance.  In  the  flat  cranial  bones  the  veins  are  large,  very 
numerous,  and  run  in  tortuous  canals  in  the  diploic  tissue,  the  sides  of  the 
canals  being  formed  of  a  thin  lamella  of  bone,  perforated  here  and  there  for  the 
passage  of  branches  from  the  adjacent  cancelli.  The  veins  thus  inclosed  and 
supported  by  the  osseous  structure  have  exceedingly  thin  coats;  and  when  the 
bony  structure  is  divided  they  remain  patulous,  and  do  not  contract  in  the 
canals  in  which  they  are  contained.  Hence  the  constant  occurrence  of  purulent 
absorption  after  amputation,  in  those  cases  where  the  stump  becomes  inflamed, 
and  the  cancellous  tissue  is  infiltrated  and  bathed  in  pus. 

Lymphatic  vessels  have  been  traced,  by  Oruikshank,  into  the  substance  of 
bone,  and  Klein  describes  them  as  running  in  the  Haversian  canals.  N''>-res  are 
distributed   freely  to  the  periosteum,  and  accompany  the  nutrient  arteries  into 
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the  interior  of  the  bone.  They  are  said,  by  Kolliker,  to  be  most  numerous  in 
the  articular  extremities  of  the  long  bones,  in  the  vertebra?,  and  the  larger  flat 
bones. 

Minute  Anatomy, — The  intimate  structure  of  bone,  which  in  all  essential 
particulars  is  identical  in  the  compact  and  cancellous  tissue,  is  most  easily 
studied  in  a  transverse  section  from  the  compact  wall  of  one  of  the  long  bones 
after  maceration,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  23.  The  large  round  spaces  seen  in 
the  figure  are  the  Haversian  canals,  and  in  these  canals  the  larger  vessels  of  the 
bone  ramify.  The  smaller  Haversian  canals  contain  arteries,  the  larger,  veins,  a 
single  vessel  being  lodged  in  each  canal.  The  fine  lines  leading  out  of  (or  into) 
these  canals  are  called  canalicuU ;  and  the  irregular  dark  spaces,  which  may  be 
noticed  to  have  a  general  circular  arrangement  round  the  Haversian  canals,  are 
called  the  lacimss.  The  caualiculi  which  originate  in  one  lacuna  most  frequently 
run  into  a  neighboring  lacuna,  or  else  into  a  neighboring  Haversian  canal ;  some 
of  them,  however,  anastomose  with  others  in  their  neighborhood,  and  a  few 
appear  to  terminate  in  blind  extremities  or  to  bend  backwards.  The  concentric 
rings  of  lacunae  round  each  Haversian  canal  are  called  lamellae.  The  irregular 
intervals  which  would  be  left  by  the  juxtaposition  of  these  lamella)  are  seen  •  in 
the  figure  to  be  filled  up  by  lacunae  and  canaliculi  which  communicate  with  the 
systems  composing  the  adjacent  lamellae.  Besides  the  lamellae  which  are  concen- 
tric to  the  Haversian  systems  there  are  other  lamellae,  most  perceptible  on  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  which  are  concentric  to  the  medullary  cavity.  These  are 
most  distinct  in  the  adult  bone.  These  lamellae,  which  are  laid  down  around  the 
axis  of  the  bone  itself,  are  called  by  some  authors  the  primary  or  fundamental 
lamellfe,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  laid  down  around  the  axis  pf  the  Haver- 
sian canals,  the  secfyndary  or  special  lamellw.  The  interstitial  lamellae  found 
between  the  Haversian  systems  can  sometimes  be  recognized  as  belonging  to 
the  primary  lamellae ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  interspaces  between 
the  lacunae  and  canaliculi  are  filled  with  a  granular  homogeneous  solid  material, 
the  ultimate  rruneral  hose  of  the  bone. 

If  a  longitudinal  section  be  taken,  as  in  Fig.  24,  the  appearances  are  identical. 
The  appearance  of  concentric  rings  is  replaced  by  that  of  lamgllae  or  rows  of 
lacunae  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Haversian  canals ;  and  these  canals  appear 
like  half-tubes  instead  of  circular  spaces.  The  tubes  are  seen  to  branch  and 
communicate,  so  that  each  separate  Haversian  canal  runs  only  a  short  distance- 
In  other  respects  the  structure  has  much  the  same  appearance  as  in  transverse 
sections.  ' 

In  sections  of  thin  plates  of  bone  (as  in  the  walls  ol  the  cells  which  form  the 
cancellous  tissue)  the  Haversian  canals  are  absent,  whenever  the  thickness  of 
bone  is  not  too  great  to  allow  of  its  nutritious  juices  being  absorbed  from  the 
fibrous  membrane  coating  either  side  by  means  of  the  lacunae  and  canaliculi 
only ;  but  when  the  thickness  becomes  at  all  considerable.  Haversian  systems 
begin  to  appear.  Thus  the  spaces  of  the  cancellous  tissue  (medullary  spaces) 
have  the  same  function  there  that  the  Haversian  canals  have  in  the  more  com- 
pact tissue. 

In  the  long  bones,  by  maceration  in  dilute  mineral  acid,  it  may  easily  be 
shown  that  besides  these  microscopic  lamellae  surrounding  each  Haversian  canal, 
the  whole  bone  is  composed  of  distinct  laminae  concentrically  disposed  around 
the  medullary  tube.  Tnese  laminae  are  crossed  and  pinned  together,  as  it  were, 
by  the  fibres  of  bone  running  obliquely  through  them,  which  were  first  described 
by  Dr.  Sharpey,  and  named  by  him  perforating  fibres.  In  the  flat  bones  parallel 
or  superimposed  plates  can  be  demonstrated,  similarly  held  together  by  perfora- 
ting fibres,  which  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  long  bones.* 

Besides  the  Haversian  canals  larger  and  irregularly-shaped  spaces  are  found — 
Haversian  spaces — which  are,  as  it  were,  a  transition  from  the  Haversian  canals 

*  Quaiii'a  Anatomy,  8th  edit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  87. 
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to  the  medullary  spaces  of  the  cancellous  tissue.  It  seems  as  if  both  the 
medullary  spaces  and  the  Haversian  spaces  are  formed  by  absorption,  as  we 
sliall  try  to  explain  in  speaking  of  the  development  and  growth  of  bone. 
These  Haversian  spaces  are  found  chiefly  in  growing  bones;  but  they  occur 
also,  though  in  less  number,  in  the  adult  bones.  They  have  irregular,  jagged 
ouiliiies,  and  the  adjoining  systeiiis  of  lacunie  canaliculi  are  seen  to  be  eaten 
away  by  tliem. 

When  the  microscopic  structure  of  bone  was  first  demonstrated,  it  was  believed 
that  the  lacuna;  were  solid  cells,  and  their  canaliculi  solid  processes  from  those 
cells.  Subsequently,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  Haversian  canals  are  channels 
which  lodge  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and  the  canaliculi  and  lacunse  spaces  by 
which  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  or  the  blood  itself,  circulates  through  the  tissue, 
it  was  taught  that  the  lacunas  were  hollow  spaces  filled  during  life  with  that 
fluid,  and  only  lined  (if  lined  at  all)  by  a  delicate  membrane.     But  this  view 

Fi?.  25.  Fig.  26. 
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appears  also  to  be  delusive.  Examination  of  the  structure  of  the  bone,  when 
recent,  led  Virchow  to  believe  that  the  so-called  lacunse  are  really  filled  up  dur- 
ing life  with  a  nucleated  cell,  the  processes  from  which  pass  down  the  canaliculi 
— a  view  which  is  now  universally  received.  (Fig.  2r>.)  It  is  by  means  of  these 
cells  that  the  fluids  necessary  for  nutrition  are  brought  into  uontaet  with  the 
ultimate  tissue  of  the  bone. 

The  animal  part  of  a  bone  may  be  obtained  by  immersing  the  bone  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  dilute  mineral  acid,  after  which  process  the  bone  c()mes  out 
exactly  tho  same  size  and  shape  as  before,  but  perfectly  flexible — so  that  a  long 
bone  (one  of  the  ribs  is  the  usual  example)  can  easily  be  tied  in  a  knot.  If  now 
a  transverse  section  be  made  (Fig.  26),  the  same  general  arrangement  of  the 
Haversian  canals,  lamellae,  lacuna;,  and  canaliculi  is  seen,  though  not  so  plainly 
as  in  the  macerated  specimen.  If  the  individual  lamella!  are  examined,  they  are 
found  to  be  composed  of  fibres,  most  of  which  are  nearly  parallel,  but  which 
iuterlace  together,  and  anastomose  or  communicate  with  the  fibres  of  the  neigh- 
boring lamellie.  The  organic  or  animal  constituent  of  a  bone  is  only  incompletely 
removed  by  maceration,  leaving  the  hone  for  an  indefinite  period  perfectly  tough 
and  coherent ;  but  after  being  long  kept  in  a  warm,  dry  atmosphere,  or  by 
incineration  in  a  furnace,  the  animal  part  may  be  entirely  removed,  and  then  the 
earthy  constituent  will  retain  the  form  of  the  original  bone,  but  on  the  slightest 
force  it  will  crumble  down.  The  animal  base  is  often  called  cartilage,  but  difl'ers 
from  it  in  the  following  respects;  viz.,  that  it  is  softer  and  more  flexible,  and 
when  boiled  with  a  high  pressure  is  almost  entirely  resolved  into  gelatine. 
Cartilage  does,  however,  form  the  animal  basis  of  bone  in  certain  parts  of  the 
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skeleton.  Thus,  according  to  Tomes  and  De  Morgan,  it  occurs  in  the  petrous 
part  of  the  temporal  bone,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Sharpey,  on  the  articular  ends 
of  adult  bones,  lying  underneath  the  natural  cartilage  of  the  joint. 

Chemical  Analysis. — The  organic  constituent  of  bone  forms  about  one-third^  or 
33.8  per  cent.;  the  inorganic  matter,  two-fhmis,  or  66.7  per  cent. ;  as  is  seen  in  the 
subjoined  analysis  by  Berzelius  : — 


Organic  Matter, 

Gelatine  and  blood-vessels 

.     33.30 

'  Phosphate  of  lime 

.    51.04 

Inorganic 

Carbonate  of  lime 

.     1130 

or                      j  Fluoride  of  calcium. 

.      2.00 

Earthy  MatJer, 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 

.       1.16 

Soda  and  chloride  of  sodium 

.      1.20 

100.00 

Some  chemists  add  to  this  about  1  per  cent,  of  fat. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  two  constituents?  of  bone  are  found  to  difter 
in  different  hones  of  the  skeleton^  as  shown  bv  Dr.  Owen  Rees.  Thus,  the  bones 
of  the  head,  and  the  long  bones  of  the  extremities,  contain  more  earthy  matter 
than  those  of  the  trunk ;  and  those  of  the  upper  extremity  somewhat  more  than 
the  corresponding  bones  of  the  lower  extremity.  The  humerus  contains  more 
earthy  matter  than  the  bones  of  the  forearm ;  and  the  femur  more  than  the 
tibia  and  fibula.  The  vertebrae,  ribs,  and  clavicle  contain  nearly  tiie  same  pro- 
portion of  earthy  matter.  The  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  contain  about 
the  same  proportion  as  those  of  the  trunk. 

Much  diflference  exists  in  the  analyses  given  by  chemists  as  to  the  proportion 
between  the  two  constituents  of  bone  at  different  periods  of  life.  According  to 
Schreger  and  others,  tliere  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  earthy  constituents 
of  the  bones  with  advancing  years.  Dr.  Rees  states  that  this  is  especially  marked 
in  the  long  bones  and  the  bones  of  the  head,  which,  in  the  foetus,  do  not  contain 
the  excess  of  earthy  matter  found  in  those  of  the  adult.  But  the  bones  of  the 
trunk  in  the  foetus,  according  to  this  analyst,  contain  as  much  earthy  matter  as 
those  of  the  adult.  On  the  other  hand,  the  analyses  of  Stark  and  Von  Bibra 
show  that  the  proportions  of  animal  and  earthy  matter  are  almost  precisely 
the  same  at  different  periods  of  life.  According  to  the  analyses  of  Von  Bibra, 
Valentin,  and  Dr.  Rees,  the  compact  substance  contains  more  earthy  matter  than 
the  cancellous.  The  comparative  analysis  of  the  same  bones  in  both  sexes 
shows  no  essential  difference  between  them. 

There  are  facts  of  some  practical  interest,  bearing  upon  the  difference  which 
seems  to  exist  in  the  amount  of  the  two  constituents  of  bone  at  different  periods 
of  life.  Thus,  in  the  child,  where  the  animal  matter  predominates,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find,  after  an  injury  to  the  bones,  that  they  become  bent,  or  only 
partially  broken,  from  the  large  amount  of  flexible  animal  matter  which  they 
contain.  Again,  in  aged  people,  where  the  bones  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
earthy  matter,  the  animal  matter  at  the  same  time  being  deficient  in  quantity  and 
quality,  the  bones  are  more  brittle,  their  elasticity  is  destroyed ;  and  hence  frac- 
ture takes  place  more  readily.  Some  of  the  diseases,  also,  to  which  bones  are 
liable  mainly  depend  on  the  disproportion  between  the  two  constituents  of  bone. 
Thus,  in  the  disease  called  rickets,  so  common  in  the  children  of  scrofulous 
parents,  the  bones  become  bent  and  curved,  either  from  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  the  body,  or  under  the  action  of  certain  muscles.  This  dei)ends  upon 
some  defect  of  nutrition,  by  which  bone  becomes  deprived  of  its  normal  propor- 
tion of  earthy  matter,  whilst  the  animal  matter  is  of  unhealthy  quality.  In  the 
vertebrae  of  a  rickety  subject.  Dr.  Bostock  found  in  100  parts  79.75  animal  and 
20.25  earthy  matter. 

DevehpTnent  of  Bo7ie. — In  the  foetal  skeleton,  some  bones,  such  as  the  long 
aones  of  the  limbs,  are  cartilaginous;  others,  as  the  cranial  bones,  are  mem- 
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braiiou8._  Hence  twokinds  of  ossification  are  described — the  tntra-carlilaginous 
and  thcin(r«-me7nirAnoM5;  and  to  these  a  third  is  sometimes  added,  the  subpe- 
riosteal, w^hieli  Ik  a  variety  of  the  second. 

In  the  intra -cfirtilaginoua  ossification  two  chief  primary  changes  occur  in  the 
cartilage  simultaneously,  viz.,  that  the  cartilage  becomes  vascular,  and  that  it 
calcifies.  _  The  vessels  shoot  into  the  cartilage  from  the  neighboring  periosteum, 
constituting  what  is  called  "the  centre  of  ossification,"  which  iaseen  in  injected 
epecimens  so  strongly  contrasted  with  the  neighboring  non-va.scular  cartilage. 

The  first  step  in  the  calcification  of  the  cartilage  is  that  the  cartilage-cells 
increase  rapidly  in  number,  and  arrange  themselves  in  rows,  with  the  !ong  axis  of 
the  cell  transverse  to  that  of  the  future  bone  (Fig.  27,  a).    If  calcification  has 

Pig.  27. 


fii.    a.  CartlllglDOUB  region. 

already  advanced  .somewhat  further,  there  is  seen,  lower  down  in  the  section,  a 
layer  of  large  clear  cells  with  granular  contents,  which  are  also  arranged  in  some- 
what parallel  rows,  separated  still  by  a  transparent  cartilaginous  matrix ;  while 
still  deeper  down  the  matrix  has  calcified,  so  that,  if  a  transverse  section  be  made 
here,  rings  of  dark  granular  substance  will  be  seen  inclosing  the  large  round  cells 
(Rollett).  As  the  section  is  taken  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  ossifying  part,  the 
calcified  rings,  or  primary  areolae,  are  seen  to  inclase  numerous  smaller  granular 

•The  bones  which  are  developed  entirely  in  membrane  are  t!ie  occipitd,  aa  far  aa  it  enters  into 
the  foiTnation  of  the  vault  of  tlie  skiiil,  the  parietal  and  frontal  hones,  the  sqiiumous  portion  of  the 
temporal  with  the  tympanic  ring,  the  Wormian  Iwincs,  the  na.sal,  laohrymai.  malar,  palate,  upper 
and  lower  maxillary,  and  vomer;  also,  apparently,  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  and  Ine  sphenoidal 
torbinaled  bones. 
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masses  {"  primitive  or  foetal  marrow"),  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  developed 
out  of  the  large  clear  cells  shown  above  them  in  Fig.  27,'  and  tlins  to  be  tlie 
deset3iid;int«  of  the  Ciirtilage-cells,  But  the  view  which  is  now  more  generally 
adopted  is  that  the  cartilage -cells,  after  becoming  developed  into  these  round  clear 
bodies,  are  dis.-^olvcd,  and  shed  their  granular  contents  to  form  the  cilmireous 
matrix ;  while  the  cells  which  line  the  primary  areolie,  and  from  which  the  future 
bone  is  developed,  and  wliich  are  on  that  account  called  "osteoblasts,"  are  fur- 
nished by  the  blood-vessels  which  are  to  be  found  in  those  spaces.  As  these 
blood-vessels  advance  into  the  areolae, 
Fig.  28.  the  latter  break  down,  giving  rise  to  the 

primary  medullary  canals,  which  are 
the  rudiments  of  the  Haversian  canals. 
(Fig,  28.)  The  osteoblasts  are  believed 
to  be  corpuscles  emigrating  out  of  those 
vessels,  and  are  described  by  Frey  as 
bcingdifterentiated  from  a  massof  lymph- 
oid cells,  some  of  which  become  devel- 
oped into  connective-tissue  tibres,  which 
traverse  the  bone  ;  othei-s  preserve  the 
old  lymphoid  form,  and  mny  be  recognized 
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in  that  form  during  the  whole  of  life  in  the  red  marrow;  while  others  pos.sib!y 
fori'i  the  fiit-cells  of  the  yellow  marrow.  The  osteoblasts  line  the  wall  of  the 
medullary  space  like  an  epithelium.  Tiicv  secrete  the  bony  substance  which 
separates  the  lacunie  from  each  other.  Tliis  appears  first  as  a  homogeneous 
opalescent  material,  in  which  bone  salts  arc  afterwards  Laid  down,  while  the  cells 
themselves  remain  persistent  asthe  bone -corpuscles,  (Fig.  29.)  As  fresh  laminae 
of  this  osseous  formation  arc  laid  down,  frc.<h  layers  of  osteoblasts  line  the  interior 
of  the  cavity,  till  the  process  results  in  the  completion  of  the  Haversian  canal 
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and  its  system  of  lamellas.     The  precise  mode  of  origin  of  the  canaliculi  from 
the  bone-corpuscles  lias  not  been  ascertained. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  followed  the  steps  of  a  process  by  which  a  solid  bony 
mass  is  produced,  having  vessels  running  into  it  from  the  periosteum,  Haversian 
canals  in  which  those  vessels  run,  medullary  spaces  filled  with  foetal  marrow, 
lacunae  with  their  contained  bone-cells,  and  canaliculi  growing  out  of  those 
lacunae. 

This  process  of  ossification,  however,  is  not  the  origin  of  the  whole  of  the 
skeleton,  for  even  in  those  bones  in  which  the  ossification  proceeds  in  a  great 
measure  from  a  single  centre  situated  in  the  cartilaginous  diaphysis  a  considerable 
part  of  the  original  bone  is  formed  by  intra-membranous  ossification  beneath  the 
perichondrium  or  periosteum.  Kolliker  (following  H.  Miiller,  and  referring  to  an 
observation  of  Howship  to  the  same  effect  made  so  long  ago  as  1819)  describes 
the  first  rudiment  of  a  long  bone  as  having  the  form  of  a  tube,  surrounding  the 
primordial  cartilage ;  thus  showing  that  the  intra-membranous  ossification  of  the 
outer  part  of  the  bone  from  the  periosteum  even  precedes  the  intra-cartilaginous 
development  of  its  interior  from  the  "  ossific  centre."  Also,  a  great  part  of  the 
increase  in  girth  of  the  bone  takes  place  by  bony  deposit  from  the  deeper  layer 
of  the  periosteum.  This  process  is  now  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  intra- 
membranous  form  of  ossification.  Thus  even  in  long  bones  only  a  portion  of 
their  tissue  is  formed  by  intra-cartilaginous  ossification. 

The  shaft  of  the  bone  is  at  first  solid,  but  a  tube  is  gradually  hollowed  out  in 
it  by  absorption  around  the  vessels  passing  into  it,  which  becomes  the  medullary 
canal ;  and  as  more  and  more  bone  is  deposited  from  the  periosteum,  so  m^re  and 
more  is  removed  from  around  the  medullary  membrane,  until  at  length  the  bone 
has  attained  the  shape  and  size  which  it  is  destined  to  retain  during  adult  life. 
As  the  ossification  of  the  cartilaginous  diaphysis  extends  towards  the  articular 
ends,  it  carries  with  it,  as  it  were,  a  layer  of  cartilage,  or  the  cartilage  grows  as 
it  ossifies.  During  this  period  of  growth  the  articular  end,  or  epiphysis,  remains 
for  some  time  entirely  cartilaginous ;  then  a  bony  centre  appears  in  it,  and  it 
commences  the  same  process  of  intra-cartilaginous  ossification ;  but  this  process 
never  extends  to  any  very  great  distance.  The  epiphyses  remain  separated  from 
the  shaft  by  a  narrow  cartilaginous  layer  for  a  definite  time.  This  layer  ulti- 
mately ossifies,  the  distinction  between  shaft  and  epiphysis  is  obliterated,  and  the 
bone  has  assumed  its  completed  form  and  shape.  The  same  remarks  also  apply  to 
the  processes  of  bone  which  are  separately  ossified,  such  as  the  trochanters  of 
the  femur. 

The  intra-cartilaginous  ossification,  and  the  growth  by  moans  of  epiphyses,  are 
usually  described  from  the  long  bones ;  but  almost  all  the  bones  of  the  body  are 
primarily  laid  down  in  cartilage  (see  note,  p.  53) ;  and  a  great  many  of  the  flat 
and  short  bones  grow  by  means  of  epiphyses,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  detailed 
description  of  each  given  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

The  medullary  spaces  which  cliaractcrize  the  cancellous  tissue  are  produced 
by  the  absorption  of  the  original  fcetal  bone  in  the  same  way  as  the  medullary 
tube  is  formed,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Haversian  spaces  above  referred 
to  as  a  sort  of  intermediate  step  between  the  Haversian  canals  and  the  medullary 
spaces.  In  the  medullary  spaces  so  formed  the  large  **  giant  cells  "  are  found, 
which  have  been  long  described  as  a  constituent  of  the  foetal  marrow,  and  to 
which  lately  the  power  has  been  ascribed  of  dissolving  or  absorbing  the  bone, 
so  that  Kolliker  has  named  them  '*  osteoblasts."  This  function,  however,  is 
denied  by  some  of  the  best  authorities.*  They  vary  in  shape  and  size,  and  are 
known  by  containing  a  large  number  of  clear  nuclei,  sometimes  as  many  as 
twenty.  The  occurrence  of  similar  cells  in  some  tumors  of  bone  has  led  to  such 
tumors  being  denominated  *'  myeloid."  The  distinctiim  between  the  cancellous 
and  compact  tissue  appears  to  depend  essentially  upon  the  extent  to  which  this 

'  Frey  says,  "  I  have  not  the  faintest  belief  in  their  possessing  this  property." 
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process  of  absorptioQ  has  been  carried ;  and  we  may  perhaps  remind  the  reader 
that  in  morbid  stites  of  tlio  bone  infiamniatory  absorption  produces  exactly  the 
same  changf,  and  convei'ts  portions  of  bone  naturally  compact  into  cancellous 
tissue. 

The  intra-membranous  ossification  ia  that  by  whicli  the  bones  of  the  vortex  of 
the  skull  are  entirely  formed.  In  the  bones  whicli  are  so  developed  no  cartilag- 
inous mould  precedes  the  appearance  of  the  bone-tissue.  The  process,  though 
pointed  out  originally  by  Dr.  Nesbitt  in  the  year  17S6,  was  first  accurately 
described  by  Br.  Sliarjiey ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  subsecjuent  observers 
have  been  able  to  add  auything  essential  to  his  description.  This  is,  substantiallv, 
as  follows:  In  the  membrane  which  occupies  the  place  of  the  future  bone  a  little 
network  of  bony  spiculas  is  first  noticed, 
Fig.  30.  radiating  from  the  point  of  ossification. 

When  these  rays  of  growing  bone  are 
examined  by  the  microscope,  there  is 
found  a  network  of  fine  clear  fibres  (os- 
teogenic fibres),  which  become  dark  and 
granular  from  calcification,  and,  as  they 
calcify,  they  are  found  to  inclose  in  their 
interior  large  granular  corpuscles  or 
"  osteoblasts."  These  corpuscles  at  first  lie 
upon  the  osteogenic  fibres,  so  that  the 
corpuscles  must  be  removed  by  brushing 
the  specimen  with  a  hair-pencil  in  order 
to  render  the  fibres  clear;  but  they 
gradually    sink    into    areolse    developed 

0.teobliwt3  from  IheparblBl  bone  of  a  hitman  embryo    among   ihc  fibrCS.       The  areolffi   appear  tO 

"',',H"?r'"T,''",'M*T"^"^rr"'   ^"°^^^,"'  be  the  rudiments  of  the  lacume,  the  pas- 

with  ine  cells  of  tlie  l^uore.    fl.  LAyewa  of  odIcotiJuiA.  i        m  y*  i  ^■ 

c.  TheiMieriniraruiiioniobono-corpmciM.  sjtgcs  between  the  tibres  lorm  the  canali- 

culi,  and  the  osteoblasts  are  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  bonc-cells.  As  the  tissue  increases  in  thickness  vessels  shoot  into 
it,  grooving  for  themselves  spaces  or  channels,  which  become  the  Haversian 
canals.  Thus  the  intra-incmbranoiis  and  infra-cartilaginous  processes  of  ossifi- 
cation are  similar  in  their  more  essential  features. 

The  subperiosteal  is  a  form  of  the  intra- membranous  process  of  ossification. 

The  ])eriod  of  ossification  is  dift'erent  in  different  bones.  The  order  of  suc- 
cession may  be  thus  arranged  (K61liker)i 

In  the  second  month,  first  in  the  clavicle  and  lower  jaw  (fifth  to  seventh  week) ; 
then  in  the  vcrtebrus,  humerus,  femur,  the  ribs,  and  the  carlilaginous  jwrtiou  of 
the  occipital  bone. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  and  commencement  of  tlic  third  month,  the  frontal 
bone,  the  scapula,  the  bones  of  the  forearm  and  log,  and  upper  jaw  make  their 
appearance. 

In  the  third  month  the  remaining  cranial  bones,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
metatarsus,  the  metacarpus,  and  the  phalanges,  begin  to  ossify. 

In  the  fourth  month,  the  iliac  bones,  and  the  ossicula  auditus. 

In  the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  the  ethmoid,  sternum,  os  pubis,  and  ischium. 

From  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  month,  the  calcaneum  and  astragalus. 

In  the  eighth  month,  the  hyoid  bone. 

At  birth,  the  epiphyses  of  all  the  cylindrical  bones,  "with  the  exception  of  the 
lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur,  and  occa.sioually  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  tibia ; 
all  the  bonc3  of  the  carpus;  the  five  smaller  ones  of  the  tarsus;  the  patella;  the 
sesamoid  bones,  and  the  coccyx,'  arc  still  unossitied. 

From  the  lime  of  birth  to  the  fourth  year,  osseous  nuclei  make  their  appear- 
ance also  in  these  i^arts. 

'  On  tlif  il.'vi'loiuiniit  ;!  ll,i>  covvyii.  ndi-  infn,.  p.  156. 
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At  twelve  years,  in  the  pisiform  bone. 

The  number  of  ossific  centres  is  different  in  different  bones.  In  most  of  the 
short  bones,  ossification  commences  by  a  single  point  in  the  centre,  and  proceeds 
towards  the  circumference.  In  the  long  bones  there  is  a  central  point  of  ossifi- 
cation for  the  shaft  or  diaphysis ;  and  one  or  more  for  each  extremity,  the  epiphy- 
ses. That  for  the  shaft  is  first  to  appear;  those  for  the  extremities  appear  later. 
The  union  of  the  epiphyses  with  the  shaft  takes  place  in  the  inverse  order  to  that 
in  which  their  ossification  began ;  for  although  ossification  commences  latest  in 
those  epiphyses  towards  which  the  nutrient  artery  in  the  several  bones  is 
directed,  they  become  joined  to  the  diaphyses  sooner  than  the  epiphyses  at  the 
opposite  extremity,  with  the  exception  of  the  fibula,  the  lower  end  of  which  com- 
mences to  ossify  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  upper  end,  but,  nevertheless,  is 
joined  to  the  shaft  earliest. 

The  order  in  which  the  epiphyses  become  united  to  the  shaft  appears  to  be 
/emulated  by  the  direction  of  the  nutrient  artery  of  the  bone.  Thus,  the  nutrient 
arteries  of  the  bones  of  the  arm  and  forearm  are  directed  towards  the  elbow,  and 
the  epiphyses  of  the  bones  forming  this  joint  become  united  to  the  shaft  before 
those  at  the  opposite  extremity.  In  the  lower  extremities,  on  the  contrary,  the 
!iutrient  arteries  pass  in  a  direction  from  the  knee;  that  is,  upwards  in  the 
femur,  downwards  in  the  tibia  and  fibula ;  and  in  them  it  is  observed  that  the 
upper  epiphysis  of  the  femur,  and  the  lower  epiphyses  of  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
become  first  united  to  the  shaft.. 

Where  there  is  only  one  epiphysis,  the  medullary  artery  is  directed  towards 
that  end  of  the  bone  where  there  is  no  additional  centre :  as,  towards  the  acromial 
end  in  the  clavicle ;  towards  the  distal  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb 
and  great  toe ;  and  towards  the  proximal  end  of  the  other  metacarpal  and  meta- 
tarsal bones. 

Besides  these  epiphyses  for  the  articular  ends,  there  are  others  for  projecting 
parts,  or  processes,  which  are  formed  separately  from  the  bulk  of  the  bone.  Vot 
an  account  of  these  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  description  of  the  indi- 
vidual bones  in  the  sequel. 

A  knowledge  of  the  exact  periods  when  the  epiphyses  become  joined  to  the 
shaft  is  often  of  great  im))()rtance  in  medico-legal  inquiries.  It  also  aids  the 
surgeon  in  the  diagnosis  of  many  of  the  injuries  to  which  the  joints  are  liable; 
for  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  on  the  application  of  severe  force  to  a  joint, 
the  epiphyses  become  separated  from  the  shaft,  and  such  injuries  may  be  mis- 
taken for  fracture  or  dislocation. 


MUSCULAR  TISSUE. 

The  muscles  are  formed  of  bundles  of  reddish  fibres,  endowed  with  the  prop- 
erty of  contractility.  Two  kinds  of  muscular  tissue  are  found  in  the  animal 
body,  viz.,  that  of  voluntary  or  animal  life,  and  that  of  involuntary  or  organic 
life. 

The  muscles  of  animal  life  (striped  muscles)  are  capable  of  being  put  in  action 
and  controlled  by  the  will.  They  are  composed  of  bundles  of  fibres  inclosed 
in  a  delicate  web,  called  the  "  internal  perimysium,"  in  contradistinction  to  the 
sheath  of  areolar  tissue  which  invests  the  entire  muscle,  the  **  external  perimy- 
sium." The  bundles  are  termed  "fasciculi;"  they  are  prismatic  in  shape,  of 
different  sizes  in  different  muscles,  and  for  the  most  part  placed  parallel  to  one 
another,  though  they  have  a  tendency  to  coiivergij  towards  their  tendinous 
attachments.  Each  fasciculus  is  made  up  of  a  bundle  of  fibres^  which  also  run 
parallel  with  each  other,  and  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  delicate 
w)nnective  tissue  derived  from  the  perimysium,  and  termed  endomysium. 

The  fibres  are  of  no  great  length — not  extending,  it  is  said,  further  than  an 
inch  and  a  half.     They  end  either  by  blending  with  the  tendon  or  aponeurosis, 
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or  else  bv  bwyjming  Jrawn  out  into  a  tapering  extremitr,  wliii-h  i?  oonnecied 

If  tW  neighboring  fibre  by  means  of  the  sarcolemma.     The  pr«ii^  m'.-de  in 

which    the     muscular    fibre    Joins    tlie    Ten<ii>n     has 

Pig  31_  been  variously  de.«cril)e<l  by  ditVerent  olpx-ners.     It 

ti  may.  r>erhapc,  be   fiufficiont    here    to  pay  th;it    the 

sarcolemma.  or    membranous    investmeLt    of    tlie 

muscular  fibre,  appears  to  become  blended  untli  tlie 

tissue  of  the  tendon,  and  that  tiie  muscular   fibre 

appears    to   be   prolonged    more  or   loss   into   the 

tendon,  po  that  the  latter  forms  a  kind  of  sheaih 

around  the  fibre  for  a  longer  or  shorter  distance. 

When  muscular  fibres  are  attached  to  the  skin  or 

mucous   membranes,   their  fibres  are  des<;ribed  bv 

Hyde  Salter  as  becoming  continuous  with  those  of 

the  areolar  tissue. 

The  fibres  con.«ist  of  a  number  of  filaments,  or 
"  fibrillae,  inclosed  in  a  tubular  sheath  of  tran.*|iiireui, 

TnntTcnc  wciiin  rrom  th?  mrno-  elastic,  and  apparently  homogeneous  membrane, 
"^tfnl°r^mT'Jiu''ra'"t*FwHl^^  named  by  Bowman  the  "sarcolemma."  On  the  in- 
e.  iDtcrnit  periuiTiiuni.  •!.  Fi>>re.  terual  surface  of  the  sarcolemma,  in  mammalia  and 

also  in  the  substance  of  the  fibrilla?  in  lower  ani- 
mal,-, elongated  nuclei  are  seen  (see  Figs.  56,  57),  and  in  connection  ft"ith  these 
nuclei  a  row  of  granules,  apparently  fatty,  is  sometimes  observed.     The  prim- 
itive fibres  are  cylindriform  or  prismatic.     Their  breadth  varies  in  man  from 
Fig.  32.  Fig.  33. 
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jiii  '"  Toj  of  "n  i"<^l'i  tl'^  average  of  the  majority  being  about  i,^;  their 
length  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  muscle,  but  depends  on 
the   arran.ucinoiil    of  the  tendons.     This  form  of  muscular  libre  is  especially 
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characterized  by  being  nppareiitly  marked  witli  very  fine  dark  lines,  or  strtte, 
wliich  paas  transversely  round  the  fibre,  in  curved  or  wavy  parallel  direc- 
tions, from  TOi'oK  tOiii'iUij  of  an  inch  apart.  Other  striie  piis.s  longitudinalK 
over  the  fibre.s,  indicating  the  direction  of  the  primitive  fibril.';  of  which  the 
libre  is  composed.  They  are  \esa  distinct  than  the  former,  and  are  regarded 
hy  Klein  a.s  due  to  jiost-mortem  change. 

ThcprimiliifefiiiriUm  constitute  tlic  projxir  contractile  tissue  of  the  mu^le. 
Each  fibril  is  cyHadriform,  somewhat  flattened,  about  ygins  of  an  inch  in  thicknes.B, 
ami  marked  by  transverse  strise  placed  at  the  same  distance  from  each  oilier  Jis 
the  striie  on  the  surface  of  the  fibre.  Each  fibril  apparently  coiLsists  of  a  single 
row  of  minute  particles  (named  "sarcous  elements "  by  Bowman),  connected 
topedier  like  a  string  of  lieads.  Closer  examination,  however,  shows  that  the 
olccnentary  particles  are  little  ma.sses  of  pellucid  substance,  iiaving  a  rectangular 
outline,  and  appearing  dark  in  the  centre.  These  apiKtarances  would  favor  the 
.•suggestion  that  the  elementary  particles  of  which  the  fibrils  are  composed  are 
piKsibly  nucleated  cells,  cohering  in  a  linear  series,  the  transverse  marks  between 
tliem  corres]>onding  to  their  Tine  of  junction.  KoUikcr,  however,  considers 
"the  sarcous  elements  as  artificial  products,  occasioned  by  the  breaking  up  of 
tiie  fibrils  at  the  parts  where  they  are  thinner." 

On  closer  exammation  the  appearances  become  more  compHcated,  and  are 
susce)>tible  of  various  interpretations.  Thus,  if  we  apply  a  liiglier  power  of  the 
microscope,  the  transverse  striation,  which  in  Figs.  32,  33  api)ears  as  a  mere 
ahematioQ  of  dark  and  bright  bands;  is  resolved  into  the  appearance  shown  in 
Fig.  34,  whiefa  .shows  a  .series  of  broad  dark  bands,  separated  bv  a  bright 
b.ind,  which  is  itself  divided  into  two  by  a  row  of  dark  dots.  Tfiis  ap|)ear- 
ance  was  first  pointed  out  by  Busk  and  Huxley.  It  is  explained  by  ICrause  as 
depending  on  some  optical  jiropcrty  of  the  investment  of  the  separate  sarcous 
elements.  Thus  it  is  suppo.sed  that  the  sarcous  elements  have  an  opac^uc  interior, 
and  are  united  to  each  other  by  a  transparent  envelope  or  cell-meiiibrane,  the 

Fig,  34-  fifa',  ■& 
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sides  of  which  cohere  so  closely  a.s  only  to  show  a  single  line,  while  their  ends 
are  united  by  some  different  material  which  breaks  up  the  light,  and  causes  a 
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dark  band  or  row  of  dark  dots  in  the  centre  of  the  tmnsparent  streak  formed 
by  the  cohesion  of  the  two  ccH-mcnibranes.  Mr.  Sliiifer  depcribes  the  sarcous  ele- 
ments as  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  rod-like  masses  of  protoplasm,  having 
rounded  ends,  and  believes  that  the  two  bright  bands  and  intervening  row  of 
black  dots  are  the  result  of  the  diffraction  of  the  light  around  these  roiinded  ends, 
"just  as  a  minute  oil-globule  in  water  ap|)ear9  surrounded  with  a  bright  halo 
when  examined  under  the  microscope." 

Klein  describes  the  strncture  of  stri^ied  muscle  somewhat  differently.  The 
dark  line  wliich  separates  the  two  transparent  disks,  seen  in  Fig.  34,  between  the 
rows  of  sarcous  elements,  is  a  transparent  homogeneous  membrane,  the  memh-ane 
of  fCrauae,  continuous  with  the  sarcolemma  (Fig,  35).  The  transparent  band  on 
either  side  of  this  membrane  {transparent  Literal  disk)  separates  on  either  side 
the  sarcous  elements  from  the  membrane  of  Krause.  The  whole  space  comprised 
between  two  adjacent  mcmbrane-s  of  Krause  and  the  corresponding  sarcolemma 
is  called  a  muscle  compartment.  Sometimes,  in  the  centre  of  such  a  compart 
ment,  a  vertical  transparent  disk  is  seen ;  but  this  is  regarded  by  this  author  as 
an  optical  efiect  due  to  shrinkage  of  the  sarcous  elements.  Nuclei  are  seen  at 
various  points,  lying  below  the  sarcolemma,  and  surrounded  by  protoplasm. 
forming  the  musclo-corpu.scles.  The  longitudinal  strise  seen  on  the  muscular 
fibres  are  due,  according  to  Klein,  to  post-mortem  changes,  i.  e.,  to  the  exudation 
of  myosin  out  of  the  sarcous  elements,  so  that  the  primitive  fibrils  are,  according 
to  him,  an  accidental  formation. 

Tliis  form  of  muscular  fibre  composes  the  whole  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  all 
the  muscles  of  the  ear,  those  of  the  larynx,  pharynx,  tongue,  the  upper  half  of 
the  oesophagus,  the  heart,  and  the  wall.s  of  the  large  veins  at  the  point  where 
they  open  into  it. 

The  fibres  of  the  heart,  however,  differ  in  several  particulars  from  those  of 
other  strijjcd  muscles.     They  are  smaller  by  about 
i'ig  36.  one-third,  and  their  transverse  striie  are  by  no  means 

.TO  distinct.  Fat-cells  are  also  ofteu  found  in  ihem  to 
a  certain  extent,  even  apart  from  any  obvious  dis- 
ease of  the  organ.  They  break  up  much  more 
readily  into  their  smallest  elements.  There  is  also 
much  less  (if  any)  connective  tissue  separating  the 
bundles  of  fibres;  and  KoUiker  has  described  and 
figured  the  ultimate  fibres  as  anastomosing  with  each 
otlier- — a  fact  previously  noticed  by  Leeuwenhoeck. 
Schweigger-Seidel  also  describes  and  figures  trans- 
verse septa,  which  divide  the  fibres  into  distinct 
quadrangular  cells,  each  of  which  contains  a  clear, 
oval  nucleus,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  cell. 

The  unslriped   muscle,  or  muscle  of  onjanic  life, 

is  found  in  the  walls  of  the   hollow   viscera,  viz., 

the   lower   half  of  the   cesophagus  and  the  whole 

AnBsfoinosin  muKuiuflbrnar tb      ^^  *''®  remainder  of  the  gastro-intestinal  lube;  in 

iie»ri"»«^n"irBTo''o""t^ini.i"t^iion!     the  trachca  and  bronchi;   in  the  gall-bladder  and 

On  the  right  thB  umitso/ the  Miarate     ductus  communis   cholcdochus ;   in  the  pelvis  and 

<!«ii>  with  their  nuclei  ■»  eihibited     galices  of    tlie   kidncv,   the    ureters,   bladder,    and 

urethra;     in   the   female    sexual   organs,  viz.,    the 

Fallopian  tubes,  the  uterus  (enormously  developed  in  pregnancy),  the  vagina,  the 

broad  ligaments,  and  the  erectile  ti.ssue  of  the  clitoris :  in  the  niale  sexual  organs, 

viz.,  the  dartos  scroti,  the  vas  deferens,  and  epididymis,  the  vesiculte  ,«eininales, 

the  prostate  gland,  and  the  corpora  cavernosa;'  in  the  ducts  of  certain  glands, 

as  in  Wharton's  duet ;  in  the  ca|>sule  and  trabecula;  of  the  spleen ;  in  the  mucous 

membranes,  forming  the  iauscularis  mucoste;  in  the  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics; 

ia  the  iris ;  and  in  the  skin. 

'  Kcillikcr  diacn'ijcs  iiiu.wiilur  liliivj  ulsn  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  lestia. 
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Plain  or  unstriped  muscular  Jihre  is  made  up  of  spindle-shaped  cells  (contractile 
nbre-cells),  collected  into  bundles,  and  held  together  by  a  cement  substance,  in 
which  are  contained  some  connective-tissue  corpuscles.  These  bundles  are  fur- 
ther aggregated  into  larger  bundles  or  flattened  bands,  and  bound  together  by- 
ordinary  areolar  tissue. 

The  contractile  fibre-cells  are  elongated,  spindle-shaped,  nucleated  cells  of  various 
lengths,  averaging  from  ^i^  to  ^Ju  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  ^y^^o  ^^  ^sVo  of  an 
inch  in  breadth.  On  transverse  section  they  are  more  or  less  polyhedral  in 
shape,  from  mutual  pressure.  They  present  a  distinctly  longitudinally  striated 
appearance,  and  consist  of  an  elastic  cell-wall  containing  a  central  bundle  of 
fibrillae,  representing  the  contractile  substance,  and  an  oval  or  rod-like  nucleus, 
which  includes,  within  a  membrane,  a  fine  network  communicating  at  the  poles 
of  the  nucleus  with  the  contractile  fibres  (Klein).  The  adhesive  interstitial  sub- 
stance which  connects  the  fibre-cells  together  represents  the  endomysium,  or 
minute  bundles  of  connective  tissue  which  bind  the  fibres  of  striped  muscular 
tissue  into  fasciculi ;  while  the  tissue  connecting  the  individual  bundles  together 
represents  the  perimysium. 

The  unstriped  muscle,  as  a  rule,  is  not  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  nor  is 
the  contraction  rapid  and  involving  the  whole  muscle,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
muscles  of  animal  life.  The  membranes  which  are  composed  of  the  unstriped 
muscle  slowly  contract  in  a  part  of  their  extent,  generally  under  the  influence 
of  mechanical  stimulus,  as  that  of  distension  or  of  cold ;  and  then  the  contracted 
part  slowly  relaxes,  while  another  portion  of  the  membrane  takes  up  the  con- 
traction. This  peculiarity  of  action  is  most  strongly  marked  in  the  iutestines, 
constituting  their  vermicular  motion. 


Fig.  37. 


Fig.  38. 
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Noii-«tiistod  elementary  fibres  from  the  hu- 
man colon,  a.  Treated  with  acetic  acid,  showing 
the  corposclea.  6.  Fragment  of  a  detached  fibre, 
not  toacUed  with  acid. 


Muscular  fibre-cells  Arom  human  arteries.  1. 
From  the  popliteal  artery.  A,  without;  B, 
with  acetic  acid.  2.  From  a  branch  of  the 
anterior  tibial,  a.  Nuclei  of  the  fibres.  (Mag- 
nified 350  times.) 


In  chemical  composition  the  muscular  fibres  of  both  forms  consist  mainly  of 
a  proteid  substance — myosin — which  Dr.  M.  Foster  speaks  of  as  intermediate 
between  fibrin  and  globulin.  It  is  readily  converted  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids 
into  syntonin  or  acid-albumen,  and  by  the  action  of  dilute  alkalies  into  alkali- 
albumen.  Muscle,  which  is  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  in  reaction  when  at  rest, 
is  rendered  acid  by  contraction,  from  the  development  probably  of  sarcolactio 
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acid.  After  death  muscle  also  exhibits  an  acid  reaction,  but  this  appears  to  be 
due  to  post-mortem  changes. 

The  capillaries  of  muscle  are  very  abundant,  and  form  a  series  of  rectangular 
areolae,  the  branches  which  run  longitudinally  between  the  muscular  fibres  being 
united  at  short  intervals  by  transverse  anastomosing  branches. 

Nerves  are  profusely  distributed  to  the  muscular  tissue,  more  especially  to  the 
voluntary  muscles.  The  mode  of  their  termination  will  be  described  on  a 
subsequent  page. 

The  distribution  and  the  mode  of  origin  of  tlie  lymphatic  vessels  of  muscle 
have  not  been  ascertained. 

The  muscles  during  life,  and  for  some  time  after  death,  respond  to  the  appro- 
priate stimulus  by  contracting  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  the  class  to  which  they 
belong.  Thus,  for  some  time  after  a  limb  has  been  amputated,  its  muscles  can 
be  set  in  motion  by  scratching,  pinching,  or  galvanizing  them ;  and  even  after 
the  irritability  of  the  muscular  tissue  has  been  exhausted  by  the  prolonged 
suspension  of  the  circulation,  it  can  be  at  first  temporarily  restored  by  injecting 
fresh  arterial  blood  through  it  (Brown-Sdquard).  The  time  at  which  muscular 
irritability  ceases  after  death  depends  on  the  vitality  of  the  subject:  thus,  it 
ceases  in  birds,  whose  circulation  and  vital  heat  are  of  a  very  high  degree,  sooner 
than  in  man  and  quadrupeds ;  in  these  sooner  than  in  fishes,  etc.  Dr.  Sharpey 
says  that  it  lasts  long  in  hibernating  animals  killed  during  their  winter  sleep. 
It  is  also  affected  by  the  mode  of  dying,  being  extinguished  instantaneously  (as 
is  asserted)  in  some  cases  of  lightning-stroke,  and  much  diminished  by  certain 
gaseous  poisons,  particularly  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

As  the  muscles  die  they  become  stiflF,  and  it  is  to  this  cause  that  the  rigidity 
so  characteristic  of  recent  death  ("rigor  mortis  ")  is  due.  The  ultimate  cause  of 
the  phenomenon  is  not  well  understood,  beyond  the  obvious  fact  that  it  must  be 
due  to  the  change  from  partial  fluidity  to  a  solid  condition  of  the  contents  of  the 
sarcolemma.  The  periods  of  its  occurrence  and  of  its  disappearance  are  very 
variable ;  and  the  causes  of  those  variations  are  of  extreme  interest  and  import- 
ance, especially  in  medico-legal  inquiries ;  but  the  subject  is  too  complicated 
to  be  adequately  treated  here.  All  that  need  be  said  in  this  place  is  that,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  rigor  is  stronger  the  more  powerful  and  more  healthy 
the  muscles  are,  and  consequently  is  both  more  powerful  and  more  lasting  in 
cases  of  sudden  or  violent  death.  It  also  sets  in  later  in  such  cases,  while  in 
emaciated  and  exhausted  subjects  it  is  more  rapid  and  transient ;  as  is  also  the 
case,  according  to  Hunter,  in  animals  which  have  been  hunted  to  death.  In 
some  instances  of  violent  death  in  persons  of  robust  frame,  the  rigor  mortis  has 
not  entirely  disappeared  till  the  end  of  the  first  week  after  death.  In  rare  cases 
(as  in  some  instances  of  death  from  lightning)  the  muscles  are  found  to  become 
immediately  rigid,  and  in  other  cases  rigor  commences  in  a  few  minutes,  but 
usually  not  till  six  or  seven  hours  after  death.  The  cessation  of  rigidity  in  the 
muscles  musw  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  putrefactive  changes. 


NERVOUS  TISSUE. 

The  nervous  tissue  is  composed  chiefly  of  two  different  structures — the  gray  or 
vesicular^  and  the  white  or  fibrosis.  It  is  in  the  former,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
that  nervous  impressions  and  impulses  originate,  and  by  the  latter  they  are  con- 
ducted. Hence  the  gray  matter  forms  the  essential  constituent  of  all  tte  gangli- 
onic centres,  both  those  separated  in  the  ganglia  and  those  aggregated  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis;  while  the  white  matter  is  found  in  all  the  commissural 
portions  of  the  nerve-centres,  and  in  all  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves.  Besides  these 
two  principal  kinds  of  nervous  matter,  there  is  found  a  third  structure — chiefly 
in  the  sympathetic  system — called  the  f/elatinons  nerve-tissue. 


NERVOUS    SYSTEM. 
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The  nervous  substance  is  again  divided  into  two  different  systems.  The  first  is 
connected  directly  with  the  great  central  mass  inclosed  in  the  skull  and  spine. 
This  is  called  the  cerebrospinal  system,  and  is  divided  into  the  brain  (including 
the  medulla  oblongata),  the  spinal  cord,  the  cranial  nerves,  the  spinal  nerves,  and 
the  ganglia  connected  with  both  those  classes  of  nerves.  The  second,  called  the 
sympathetic  system,  is  not  directly  connected  with  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  though 
it  is  so  indirectly  by  means  of  its  numerous  communications  with  the  cranial  and 
spinal  nerves.  It  consists  of  a  double  chain  of  ganglia,  with  the  branches  which 
go  to  and  come  from  them. 

A  third  method  of  division  of  the  nervous  system  is  based  upon  the  functions 
which  it  performs.     On  this  principle  it  is  divided  into  the  nervous  system  of 


Fig.  39. 


Nerre-vericles  from  the  CasserUin  gaiif^lloii 
of  the  human  subject,  a.  A  globular  one 
with  defined  Iwrder.  b.  Its  nuclouB.  c.  Its 
nadeoluft.  d.  Caudate  vesicle,  e.  ElonKatcd 
vesicle  with  two  groups  of  pigment  pafticles. 
/.  Vesicle  surrounded  by  its  sheath  or  capsule 
of  nucleated  particles,  g.  The  same,  the  sheath 
onlr  being  in  focus.  (Magnified  300  diam- 
eters.) 


Nerre-vesicles  from  the  inner  part  of  the  gray  matter  of  the 
convolutions  of  the  human  brain.  (Mi^nlfied  860  times.) 
Nerve-cells:  a.  Larger.  6.  Smaller,  e.  Nerve-fibre,  with  axis- 
cylinder. 


animal  life  and  the  nervous  system  of  organic  life — the  former  subserving  the 
higher  functions  of  volition,  sensation,  etc.,  the  latter  those  of  growth  and  nutri- 
tion. It  is  clear  that  the  former  qualities  reside  mainly  in  the  cerebro-spinal 
system,  while  the  intimate  connection  between  the  sympathetic  nerve  ana  tlie 
great  viscera  renders  it  highly  probable  that  the  sympathetic  system  has  mainly 
to  do  with  the  organic  functions.  Consequently,  the  cerebro-spinal  system  was 
designated  the  system  of  animal  life,  and  the  sympathetic  the  system  of  organic 
Ufe.  But  the  distinction,  though  true  to  a  certain  extent,  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete, as  the  student  may  easily  see  by  consulting  the  works  of  modern  physi- 
ologists. 

The  gray  or  vesicular  nervous  substance  is  distinguished  by  its  dark  reddish- 
gray  color  and  soft  consistence.  It  is  found  in  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  various 
ganglia,  intermingled  with  the  fibrous  nervous  substance,  but  is  never  found  in 
the  nerves.  It  is  composed,  as  its  name  implies,  of  vesicles,  or  corpuscles,  com- 
monly called  nerve-  or  ganglion-corpuscles,  containing  nuclei  and  nucleoli ;  the 
vesicles  being  embedded  either  in  a  finely  granular  substance,  as  in  the  brain,  or 
in  a  capsule  of  nucleated  cells,  as  in  the  ganglia.  Each  vesicle  consists  of  a  finely 
granular  protoplasmic  material,  part  of  which  is  occasionally  of  a  coarser  kind, 
and  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish-brown  color.  No  distinct  limiting  membrane  or 
cell-wall  has  been  ascertained  to  exist.     The  nucleus  is,  as  a  rule,  a  large,  well- 
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defined,  round  vesicular  hody,  containing  ii  nucleolus  which  is  peculiarly  clear 
and  brilliant.  -The  nerve-corpu-scles  vary  in  shape  and  size;  some  are.  small, 
spherical,  or  ovoidal,  with  an  uninterrupted  outline.  These  forms  are  most 
numerous  in  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic.  Others,  called  caudate  or  stellate 
nerve-corpuscles,  arc  characterized  by  their  larger  size,  and  from  having  one  or 
more  tail-like  processes  issuing  from  thein,  which  occasionally  divide  and  sub- 
divide into  numerous  branches.  These  processes  are  very  delicate,  apparently 
tubular,  and  contain  a  similar  granular  mat«rial  to  that  found  within  the  cnr- 
nu.'iclc.  Koine  of  the  proce.sses  terminate  in  fine  transparent  fibres,  which  become 
lost  among  the  otiier  elements  of  the  nervous  tissue  ;  others  may  be  traced  until, 
after  hwiug  their  granular  appearance,  they  become  continuous  with  an  ordinary 
nerve-fibre. 

The  tchile,  otherwise  called  tiibiilar  or  Jif/rous,  nervous  substance  is  found  con- 


Fig.  41. 


Fig.  42. 
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slituting  a  great  partof  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  almost  the  whole  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal nerves,  and  a  great  part  of  the  sympathetic,  and  is  made  up  of  fibres. 
These  fibres  are  of  two  kinds — the  medullatea  or  white  fibres,  and  non-medullated 
or  gray  fibres. 

^\^&'m,e\liillated  ftirfs,  when  perfectlyfre.'ih,appearto  be  homogeneous:  but  they 
soon  separate  into  two  parts,  the  while  svbstaiux  of  Schwann  and  the  axiscyliwter 
of  Purkinje,  the  whole  being  inclosed  in  a  membrane — the  tulular  membrane^ 
or  neurilemma^  or  primitive  sheath,  which  at  first  appears  structureless,  but,  when 
stained  with  nitrate  of  silver,  is  seen  lo  consist  of  nucleated  endothehal  cells. 
The  white  substance  is  regarded  as  being  a  fatty  matter  in  a  fluid  state,  which 
insulates  and  protects  the  essential  part  of  the  nerve — the  axis-cyUnder.  The 
partial  coagulation  of  this  white  substance  which  follows  on  cooling  gives  the 
nerve-tube,  when  examined  after  death,  a  double  contour — the  darker  part  seen 
on  the  outside  of  the  axis-cylinder  being  the  wAi'iest/tstancco/'iS^cAu-anji  or  wierfw/- 
Utry  sheath.     In  consequence  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  tubular  membrane, 

'  Dr.  Bfale  describes  and  figures  ca.11^  in  which  spveral  fibres,  anrnp  with,  othnre  without,  the  white 
flubslanci!,  arc  inclosed  in  *  nomraon  tubular  mombrane.     S"e  Phil.  TVatis..  ]8t)2. 

'  In  older  histological  works  the  term  "  neurilemma"  is  used  to  designate  the  fibrous  envelope  of 
the  whole  nerve,  now  called  " 
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eveu  slight  pressure  will  often  givt;  nerve-tulwH  a  varicose  outline ;  and  drops  of 
oil,  from  the  transudation  of  the  fatty  matter,  often  form  outside  the  tubular  mem- 
brane.   This  is,  of  course,  promoted  by  the  action  of  ether. 

The  axis -cylinder  constitutes  about  one- half  or  one-third  of  the  nerve-tube,  the 
tt-liite  substance  being  greater  in  proiwrtion  in  the  nerves  than  in  the  central 
organs.    The  axis-cylinder  ia  perfcctlv  tran.s]Kirent,  and  is  therefore  indistin- 

fiiishable  in  a  perfectly  fresh  and  natural  state  of  the  nerve.  It  is  described  by 
.iiliiker  as  being  distinguished  i'rom  the  white  sutetjmce  by  the  fact  that,  though 
.wit  and  flexible,  it  is  not  fluid  and  viscid,  but  firm  and  elastic,  somewhat  like 
coagulated  albumen,  with  which  it  appears  for  the  most  part  also  to  agree  in  its 
t'Lumical  characters.  As  ordinarily  seen  it  appears  pale  and  homogeneous,  or 
more  rarely  finely  granular  or  striated. 

Fig.  43,  Fig.  -ii. 
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bedded  In  endoneurium.  oaaulnlng  numeroiu  Duclel,  which  belong  to 
Uie  coiDHlJie-UHue  cell*  of  lb«  IstMr.  (Klela  iih]  Noble  Smllb.)  p. 
PniDfliriuBi.oiIialstlng  of  Umlns  ot  Bbniiu  cooDKllTe  Uuuea.  alUrnat- 
iDR  wLLh  llfttLeDed  nucleatod  coQD^'tlTv-tioue  c«11a-  /.  Lfrnph-apace 
brivwD  perineurium  and  but&co  ot  Dorve-buadle. 

Besides  these  nerve-fibres,  which  consist  of  two  distinct  parts,  others  are 
described,  as  modifications  of  the  medullated  nerve-fibres.  Some  of  these  consist 
of  the  axis-cylinder  only,  and  have  been  termed  naked  axis-cylinders.  They 
present  a  distinct  longitudinal  striation,  and  are  best  seen  as  the  processes  of  the' 
gauglion-cells,  which  after  a  short  course  become  invested  with  a  medullary 
.sheath,  and  are  thus  converted  into  medullated  fibres.  A  second  variety  is 
found  in  the  form  of  very  minute  threads,  or  primitive  nerve-fibrils,  which  are 
[^rfectly  destitute  of  any  visible  structure,  and  only  recognized  as  nerves  by  their 
connection  with  ganglionic  cells,  or  with  obvious  nerve-tubes.'  They  are  to  be 
Ibund  in  connection  with  the  peripheral  terminaticm  of  some  of  the  nerves, 
fi^pecially  of  those  of  the  special  senses.  For  example,  the  centric  processes  of 
the  "cells  of  Schultze"  in  the  olfactory  region  arc  belicvtjd  to  consist  of  these 
primitive  nerve-fibrils. 

The  finely  striated  appearance  of  the  first  variety,  those  which  consist  of  the 
axifl-cyhnder  and  its  membranous  investment,  renders  it  probable  that  they  are 

'Schnltze  (Strieker's  Sandlntch,  Fin.  17,  p.  109),  represents  these  primitive  fibrils,  both  in  theii 
(.vnnection  with  ganglion  cells  and  with  larger  nerves.    See  also  below,  Fig.  57. 
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formed  by  an  agp^regation  of  the  primitive  fibrillae  of  which  the  second  variety 
are  composed.  Tliey  have  therefore  been  termed  "  primitive  fibril  bundles  or 
fasciculi"  (Schultzc). 

Thus  three  difterent  kinds  of  white  nerve-fibres  are  described  by  recent  authori- 
ties, viz.:  1,  those  wliich  consist  of  the  axis-cylinder,  unsheathed  in  the  white 
substance  of  Schwann,  the  whole  being  invested  by  the  tubular  membrane ;  2, 
those  which  consist  of  the  axis-cylinder  and  medullary  membrane  only ;  and  3, 
the  primitive  fibrils,  of  which  it  is  believed  that  the  axis-cylinder  of  the  more 
composite  nerves  is  made  up.* 

Non-medallated  Fibres. — Most  of  the  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system,  and 
some  of  the  cerebro-spinal  (sec  especially  the  description  of  the  olfactory  nerve, 
m/ra,  p.  644),  consist  of  a  fourth  description  of  nervous  fibres,*  which  are  called 
the  (jray  or  (jelatinoics  nerve-fibres  (fibres  of  Remak).  (Fig.  4rl.)  These  consist 
of  a  bundle  of  finely  granular  fibrillae  inclosed  in  a  sheath.  Nuclei  may  be 
detected  at  intervals  in  each  fibre,  which  Schultze  believes  to  be  situated  in  the 
sheath  of  the  nerve.  In  external  appearance  the  gelatinous  nerves  are  semi- 
transparent,  and  gray  or  yellowish-gray.  The  individual  fibres  vary  in  size — 
most  of  them  being  of  smaller  size  than  in  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  so  that  the 
average  size  of  the  latter  is  given  at  5i>Vo  ^^  ?ooi5  of  an  inch,  and  of  the  former 
at  only  half  that  size ;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  the  smallest  fibrils  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  are,  as  we  have  seen,  of  hardly  appreciable  thickness ;  while  on 
the  otlier,  some  of  the  gelatinous  fibres  (especially  those  in  the  olfactory  bulb) 
are  said  to  be  three  or  four  times  as  thick  as  those  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves. 

Chemical  Composition. — The  following  analysis,  by  Lassaigne,  represents  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  different  constituents  composing  the  gray  and  white 
matter  of  the  brain  : — 

Water 

Albuminous  matter 
Colorless  fat    . 
Red  fat  . 

Osmazome  and  lactates 
Phosphates 

100.0  100.0 

It  appears  from  this  analysis  that  the  cerebral  substance  consists  of  albumen^ 
dissolved  in  water,  combined  with  fatty  matters  and  salts.  The  fatty  matters 
consist  of  cerebrin,  neurin,  and  lecithin.  The  two  latter  were  first  described  by 
Liebreich  as  a  crystalline  phosphurettcd  fat,  which  he  termed  protagon.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  it  is  simply  a  mixture  of  neurin  and  lecithin.  Chole- 
sterine  is  also  described  as  one  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  nervous  tis- 
sues, being  found  in  conjunction  with  lecithin.  The  salts  are  the  phosphates  of 
potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron,  sulphate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  sodium, 
with  traces  of  silica.  According  to  Vauquelin,  the  cord  contains  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  fat  than  the  brain;  and,  according  to  L'Hcritier,  the  nerves  contain 
more  albumen  and  more  soft  fat  than  the  brain. 

With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  difterent  portions  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  composed  of  the  two  above -described  kinds  of 
nervous  structure,  intermingled  in  various  proportions,  and  having  in  the  brain 
a  very  intricate  arrangement,  which  can  only  be  fully  understood  by  a  careful 

^ Schultze  believes  that  the  primitive  fibrils  are  the  essential  element  of  all  nerves;  thus,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  essential  difference  between  the  gelatinous  and  the  ordinary  nerve-fibrils  consists  in 
the  absence  from  the  former  of  the  white  substance  (medulla)  of  Schwann,  while  the  tubular  mem- 
brane is  present.  The  small  nerve-fibres,  on  the  other  hand,  described  as  primitive  fibnls  or  naked 
axis-cylinders,  are  either  destitute  of  any  investment  or  surrounded  merely  by  a  structureless  base- 
ment membrane. 

'  The  real  nature  of  these  fibres  has  been  doubted  by  several  authors.  It  seems  better,  however, 
and  more  consonant  with  the  prevalent  opinion,  to  describe  them  as  truly  nervous. 
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study  of  the  details  of  its  descriptive  anatomy  in  the  sequel.  The  gray  or  vesic- 
ular nervous  matter  is  found  partly  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  forming  the 
convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  which  are  in  the  most  direct  relation  to  the  mental 
faculties,  and  the  laminae  of  the  cerebellum,  the  functions  of  which  are  still  a 
matter  of  dispute.  Again,  gray  matter  is  found  in  the  interior  of  the  brain,  col- 
lected into  large  and  distinct  masses  or  ganglionic  bodies,  such  as  the  corpus  stria- 
tum, optic  thalamus,  and  corpora  quadrigemina ;  the  functions  of  which  bodies, 
so  far  as  thev  have  been  ascertained,  have  been  found  to  be  connected  with  some 
of  the  main  organic  endowments  of  the  body,  such  as  voluntary  motion,  sensa- 
tion, sight.  Finally,  gray  matter  is  found  intermingled  intimately  with  the  white, 
and  without  definite  arrangement,  as  in  the  corpora  dentata  of  the  medulla  and 
cerebellum,  or  the  gray  matter  in  the  Pons  and  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
Such  scattered  masses  of  gray  matter  are,  in  many  instances  at  any  rate,  con- 
nected to  all  appearance  with  the  origin  of  particular  nerves.  In  other  situations 
their  use  is  as  yet  unknown. 

The  proper  nervous  matter,  both  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  is  traversed  and 
supported  by  a  network  of  fine  connective  tissue  (see  Fig.  50).  This  has  been 
termed  by  Virchow  the  neuroglia^  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  one  of  the 
forms  of  the  tumor  described  by  that  author  under  the  name  of  f/Koma, 

The  white  matter  of  the  bram  is  divisible  into  four  distinct  classes  of  fibres. 
There  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  nerves  which  arise  in  the  gray  matter,  and  pass 
out  through  the  cranial  foramina.  Next,  the  fibres  which  connect  the  brain  with 
the  spinal  cord  ;  that  is  to  say,  those  which  are  usually  traced  upwards  from  the 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  through  the  medulla  oblongata  into  the  encephalon, 
chiefly  by  means  of  the  anterior  pyramids,  fasciculi  teretes  and  restiform  bodies, 
passing  through  the  Pons  and  crura  cerebri  to  expand  into  the  corpora  striata, 
optic  thalami,  and  convolutions  (corona  radiata),  and,  by  means  of  the  restiform 
bodies,  into  the  cerebellum. 

The  other  two  classes  of  white  fibres  in  the  brain  are  commissural ;  some  of 
the  commissures  serving  to  connect  different  parts  of  the  same  hemisphere 
together  (as  the  fornix,  the  processus  e  cerebello  ad  testes,  etc.),  or  even  different 
parts  of  the  same  section  or  organ,  as  the  arciform  fibres  of  the  medulla.  Most 
of  these  commissures  are  longitudinal ;  while  others — as  the  corpus  callosum  and 
the  transverse  fibres  of  the  Pons  Varolii — are  transverse,  serving  to  connect 
opposite  hemispheres  together,  and  thus  probably  securing  the  single  action  of  a 
double  organ. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Lockhart  Clarke's  account  of  the  intiimate  structure  of 
the  cerebral  convolutions  : — 

'*  Most  of  the  convolutions,  when  properly  examined,  may  be  seen  to  consist 
of  at  least  seven  distinct  and  concentric  layers  of  nervous  substance,  which  are 
alternately  paler  and  darker  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  The  lami- 
nated structure  is  most  strongly  marked  at  the  extremity  of  the  posterior  lobe. 
In  this  situation  all  the  nerve-cells  are  small,  but  differ  considerably  in  shape, 
and  are  much  more  abundant  in  some  layers  than  in  others.  In  the  superficial 
layer,  which  is  pale,  they  are  round,  oval,  fusiform,  and  angular,  but  not  numerous. 
The  second  and  darker  layer  is  densely  crowded  with  cells  of  a  similar  kind,  in 
company  with  others  that  are  pyriform  and  pyramidal,  and  lie  with  their  taper- 
ing ends  either  towards  the  surface  or  parallel  with  it,  in  connection  with  fibres 
which  run  in  corresponding  directions.  The  broader  ends  of  the  pyramidal  cells 
give  off  two,  three,  four,  or  more  processes,  which  run  partly  through  the  white 
axis  of  the  convolution,  and  in  part  hori2sontally  along  the  plane  of  the  layer,  to 
be  continuous,  like  those  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  cells,  with  nerve-fibres  run- 
ning in  different  directions.  The  third  layer  is  of  a  much  paler  color.  It  is 
crossed,  however,  at  right  angles  by  narrow  and  elongated  groups  of  small  cells 
and  nuclei  of  the  same  general  apipearance  as  those  of  the  preceding  layer.  These 
groups  are  separated  from  each  other  by  bundles  of  fibres,  radiating  towards  the, 
surface  from  the  central  white  axis  of  the  convolution,  and  together  with  them 
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form  a  beautiful  fan-like  structure.  The  fourth  layer  also  contains  elongated 
groups  of  small  cells  and  nuclei,  radiating  at  right  angles  to  ita  plane  ;  but  the 
groups  are  broader,  more  regular,  and,  together  with  the  bundles  of  fibres  between 
them,  present  a  more  distinctly  fan-like  structure.  The //(A  layer  is  again  paler 
and  somewhat  white.  It  contains,  however,  cells  and  nuclei  which  have  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  preceding  layers,  but  they  exhibit  only  a  faintly 

Fig,  45. 


Vertical  teetioa  Ibroiich  the  ura;  mtilWr  of  tbfl  hunmii  ra^rebellum.  (Mignlfliid  mboDl  IDD  dlBnet«»,J  Klein  and 
Noble  Emitb.]  a.  Tt^esuperflcitO.  totalled  molecular,  or  (bvttor)  fibiillu  liTisr,coiiUlninglD  a  malrli  offine  nene-nct- 
workt  the  dlchotomouslT  brancbed  processes  of  the  large  ftaogUOD-cella  of  Purklnje,  Ibat  furm  theawond  lajerb.  Tb« 
nuclei  or  the  flbrlllir  layer  bolcnip  partly  lu  amall  ganglion -eel  la,  partly  to  Deitera'  neuroglia-eelli.  Twn  bnoched  captl- 
lary  blooii-»em;b  »re  seen  tX  the  upper  part,  pasjlni  ioio  tbe  gray  matter  from  tbe  free  aurface,  *.  r..  from  the  pla  mmtet. 

TiElWe.    a.  Part  of  wblle  lubstance. 

the  gaQgllon-«Us  of  Purklnje  irilh  iu  dlchotomously  hranehed  procMaea,  and  a  parllaD  of  the  adjoining  nufleir  and 
flbtlllar  layera.    Nearer  the  Bur&ce  the  meahes  of  the  nerre-network  become  more  elongated,  as  if  Ihey  irere  slrelched 

radiating  arrangement.  The  sixth  and  most  internal  Jayer  is  reddish-gray.  It 
not  only  abounds  in  cells  like  those  already  described,  but  contains  others  that  are 
rather  larger.     It  is  only  here  and  there  that  the  cells  are  collected  into  elongated 

f  roups,  which  give  the  appearance  of  radiation's.     On  its  under  side  it  gradually 
lends  with  the  central  white  axis  of  the  convolution,  into  which  its  cells  are 
scattered  for  some  distance. 
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"The  seventh  layer  is  this  central  white  stem  or  axis  of  the  convolution.  On 
every  side  it  gives  off  bundles  of  fibres,  which  diverge  in  all  directions,  in  a  fan 
like  manner,  towards  the  surface,  through  the  several  gray  layers.  As  they  pass 
between  the  elongated  and  radiating  groups  of  cells  in  the  inner  gray  layers, 
some  of  them  become  continuous  with  the  processes  of  the  cells  in  tne  same 
section  or  plane,  but  others  bend  round  and  run  horizontally,  both  in  a  trans- 
verse and  longitudinal  direction  (in  reference  to  the  course  of  the  entire  convo- 
lution), and  with  various  degrees  of  obliquity.  While  the  bundles  themselves 
are  by  this  means  reduced  in  size,  their  component  fibres  become  finer  in  pro- 
portion as  they  traverse  the  layers  towards  the  surface — in  consequence,  appa- 
rently, of  branches  which  they  give  off  to  be  connected  with  cells  in  their 
course.  Those  which  reach  the  outer  gray  layer  are  reduced  to  the  finest 
dimensions,  and  form  a  close  network,  with  which  the  nuclei  and  cells  are  in 
connection.- 

"  Besides  these  fibres,  which  diverge  from  the  central  white  axis  of  the  convo- 
lution, another  set,  springing  from  the  same  source,  converge  or  rather  curve 
inwards  from  opposite  sides,  to  form  arches  along  some  of  the  gray  layers. 
These  arciform  fibres  run  in  different  planes — transversely,  obliquely,  and 
longitudinally — and  appear  to  be  partly  continuous  with  those  of  the  diverging 
set  which  bend  round,  as  already  stated,  to  follow  a  similar  course.  All  these 
fibres  establish  an  infinite  number  of  communications  in  every  direction,  between 
different  parts  of  each  convolution,  between  different  convolutions,  and  between 
these  and  the  central  white  substance." 

Dr.  Clarke  then  goes  on  to  describe  in  detail  the  minuter  differences  which 
exLst  between  the  structure  of  the  convolutions  in  different  parts  of  the  brain.^ 

Cerebellum. — The  vortex  of  the  cerebellum  presents  a  remarkable  structure. 
Externally,  beneath  the  pia  mater  is  a  layer  of  transparent  tissue,  like  neuroglia, 
traverse<l  by  delicate  fibres  running  up  from  the  large  nerve-cells  found  below  it, 
and  containing,  like  the  neuroglia,  granular  nuclei.  Some  of  these  granules 
were  de^ribed  by  Lockhart  Clarke  as  connected  with  the  processes  of  the  nerve- 
cells,  which  lie  immediately  beneath.  These  are  called  the  cells  of  Purkinje, 
and  are  arranged  -in  a  single  layer,  with  nerve-fibres  interspersed.  Below  this 
layer  is  the  inner  or  granular  layer,  consisting  of  a  thick  aggregation  of  dark 
granules  among  a  number  of  fine  nerve-tubes.  Lower  down  is  the  medullary 
centre,  consisting  mainly  of  fibrous  nervous  structure.     (Fig.  45.) 

Spinal  Cord. — In  the  spinal  cord,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gray  matter  is 
entirely  in  the  interior  of  the  organ,  and  is  collected  together  into  one  central 
mass,  while  the  whole  of  the  white  matter  is  external,  and  is  arranged  into  the 
various  columns  and  commissures  described  at  pp.  612  et  seq.  We  shall  here 
merely  give  an  account  of  the  intimate  structure  of  the  cord,  which  is  con- 
densed from  the  researches  of  Dr.  Lockhart  Clarke.* 

The  white  substance  of  the  cord  consists  of  medullated  nerve-fibres,  with 
blood-vessels  and  a  delicate  connective  tissue,  the  neuroglia.  On  transverse 
section  of  the  white  substance  of  the  cord,  a  very  striking  object  is  presented. 
It  is  seen  to  be  studded  all  over  with  minute  dots,  surrounded  by  a  white  area, 
and  this  again  by  a  dark  circle.  (Fig.  50.)  This  is  due  to  the  longitudinal 
medullated  fibres  seen  on  section.  The  dot  is  the  axis-cylinder,  the  white  area 
the  substance  of  Schwann,  and  the  dark  circle  the  tubular  membrane  of  the 
fibres,  which  seems  to  consist  of  several  laminae.  Externally  the  neuroglia  is 
seen  to  form  a  delicate  connective  sheath  round  the  outer  surface  of  the  cord, 
from  which  numerous  septa  pass  in  to  separate  the  respective  bundles  of  fibres. 
Thu^  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  bulk  of  the  white  matter  of  the  cord  is 
made  up  of  longitudinal  medullated  fibres,  which  are  arranged  in  groups  form- 
ing the  anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior  columns. 

'  See  Dr.  Clarke's  summary  of  his  researches  on  this  subject  in  Maudsley  on  the  Pathology  and 
Physiohgy  of  Mind,  pp.  60-63. 
^  PhU.  Trans.,  1851-1853,  part  iii. ;  1858.  part  i. ;  1859,  part  i. ;  1862,  part  ii. 
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Tliere  are,  however,  alao  oblique  and  transverse  fibres  in  tlie  white  substance. 
These  are  principally  found  (1)  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  median  fissure, 
forming  tlie  anterior  commissure ;  the  fibres  passing  from  the  gray  matter  of  the 
anterior  horn  on  one  side  to  the  white  matter  of  the  anterior  column  of  tlie  op|>o- 
sito  side;  (2)  horizontal  or  oblique  fibres  passing  from  the  roots  of  the  nerves 
into  the  gray  matter;  and  (3)  fibres  leaving  the  gray  matter  and  pursuing  a 
longer  or  shorter  horizontal  course  between  the  bundles  of  longitudinal  fibres 
with  which  many  of  them  are  continuous. 

Fig.  46. 


TriDsverMMCtloD  ILrough  ihrjcerrlcsl  psrllon  oribaiplnilMidof  »™ir.    (MignlBed  WdUmeWra.)   {Klein  iiniiKoble 
Smllli.)    <o.  The  wMtt  mitlcr  a(  Ihi'  cord,  subdlrldiMl  bj  iiepla  of  caaoectivi 
(he  iiriirn>'"lfr,  ■->i<;1>lB'>«i^n  tntlie  interior  wllh  ill  gBngllon-cellii.    The 
nhiuh  cil.-l,  lint  arc  Dot  sbowD,  In  Ibe  other  piirtii  of  tb«  itblU  lutetSDCe. 

TliG  gray  substance  of  the  cord  occupies  its  central  part  in  the  shape  of  two 
crescentic  liorns,  joined  together  by  a  commissure.  Each  of  these  cre.-^^nts  Ueis 
an  anterior  and  a  pi>sterior  cornu. 

The  pmteri'oi-  horn  consists  of  two  parts, — the  capui  eomu,  or  expanded  extrem- 
ity of  the  horn  (Fig.  48),  round  which  is  a  lighter  space  or  lamina  of  gelatinous 
sub.'itance ;  and  tlio  cervix  cornu,  or  narrower  portion,  which  connects  it  with  the 
rest  of  the  gray  substance. 
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The  gelatinous  substance  is  a  peculiar  accumulation  of  neuroglia  (Klein),  and 
hiui  been  named  by  Rolando  the  subsltmtia  eijierea  (jdalinosa. 

The  anterior  horn  of  the  gray  substance  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  s 
where  it  gives  origin  to  the  nerves 

of  the  extremities,  is  much  larger  ^^'    '■ 

than  in  any  other  region,  and  con- 
tains several  distinct  groups  of  large 
and  variously  shayied  cells. 

The  gray  commissure  is  situated 
behind  the  white  commissure,  which 
separates  it  from  the  bottom  of  the 
anterior  median  fissure.  In  it  is  a 
central  canal,  lined  by  epithelium, 
around  which  is  a  layer  of  neuroglia 
of  considerable  thickness,  the  central 
yray  niicletts  of  KoUiker.  The  gray 
substance  of  the  cord  consists  of — 1, 
nerve-fibres  of  variable,  but  smaller 
average  diameter  than  those  of  the 
columns:   2,  nerve-cells   of  various 

shapes  and  sizes,  with  from  two  to       ''^''~  !f "°"  "/  'll*  *"7^'""^°^  "^J 'F'f^ 
eight  processes;  6,  blood- veseels  and     enii)  j.l.cluu(U. 


oon  nee  live  tissue. 

The  nerue-fibres  of  the  gray  matter  are  for  the  most  part  composed  of  a  minute 
and  dense  network  of  minute  fibrils,  which  is  termed  "  Gerlach's  nerve  network,' 
intermingled  with  uerves  of  a  larger  size.     This  network  is  continuous  with  the 

Fig.  43. 


Tnuienc  heUdu  or  the  gnj  iiabatBDc«  of  the  iplDil  cord  [tarongii  (he  ntddle  of  the  lumtar  enlirdemeni.  On  the 
left  tide  of  the  figure  groupe  of  large  cella  ire  Ken ;  ou  the  right  aide,  the  ctiurae  of  the  fibres  l.i  shota  viihaui  th« 
ccUl    (UagnUedlSdUinewra.)    J.  UCuekeiU. 

meduUated  fibres  of  the  posterior  nerve-roots  on  the  one  hand  (Dcilers),  and  with 
the  branched  processes  of  the  ganglion-cells  on  the  other  (Gcrlach),  so  that  the 
cells  are  connected  with  the  tibres  only  indirectly  through  the  nerve  network. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in  the  anterior  horn  of  the  gray  matter  appears  to 
be  somewhat  difierent;  here  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  anterior  root  are  dircetly 
continuous  with  some  of  the  processes  of  the  ganglion-cells,  others  of  the  proc- 
esses conamunicating  with  Gerlach's  nerve  network. 

Fig.  49.  Fig.  50. 
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was  deeply  stained  In  Ihe  preparation,  and  Is  here  represented  by 

LongHudlnRi  >ect<.>t.  of  t\,v  will 

ubaUnce  oT  the    Bpinal  curd,  i 
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nt.    (Mignl- 

the  long  ails  of  the  cord.    Amongit  the  neuroglia  are  alH  >een 

drl. 

The  nerve-celh  of  the  gray  matter  are  of  two  kinds — hir^e  branched  nerve- 
vesicles,  which  are  collected  into  groups,  and  small  round  cells,  which  resemble 
free  nuclei,  and  are  found  scattered  throughout  the  whole  of  the  gray  matter. 

In  the  anterior  horn  there  are  two  or  three  groups  of  nerve -vesicles,  one  at  the 
outer  part  of  the  cornu,  and  one,  sometimes  two,  in  the  anterior  portion  (Fig. 
48).  In  the  posterior  bom,  occupying  the  whole  inner  half  of  the  cervix,  is  a 
group  of  nerve-cell.s,  called  the  posterior  vesicular  column. 

At  the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  coniu,  in  the  outer  portion  of  the 
gray  matter,  is  a  third  group  of  cells,  the  tractux  iitlermeUio-lateralis.  In  the  cer- 
vical region  of  the  cord  these  cells  extend  in  amongst  the  fibres  of  the  white 
matter  of  the  lateral  column. 

Oriijin  of  the  Spinal  Nerves  in  the  Cord. — The  pnstei-ior  roots  are  larger  than 
the  anterior;  but  their  component  filaments  are  finer  and  more  delicate.  Thev 
are  attached  to  the  cord  at  the  junction  of  the  lateral  and  po.sterior  columns,  and 
at  once  enter  the  ]>osterior  horn  of  gray  matter;  either  directly  through  the 
substantia  gelatinosa,  or  indirect!}',  by  passing  through  the  po.-:ierior  column  and 
entering  the  gray  substance  in  front  of  the  caput  cornu.  'I'he  former  pas.s 
upwards  and  downwards  ami  become  continuous  with  Gerlach's  nerve  network, 
some  of  the  fibres  extending  across  the  commis.surc  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cord;  others  reaching  the  anterior  column  on  the  same  side.  The  latter  fibres 
enter  the  posterior  vesicular  column,  and  some  pairing  through  il  run  longi- 
tudinally in  the  posterior  column.     (I''igs.  48,  49.) 
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The  anterior  roots  are  attached  exclusively  to  the  anterior  coluran,  or  ratlier  to 
the  anterior  part  of  the  antcro-biteral  columns,  for  there  is  no  antcro-lateral 
JhsuK  dividing  the  anterior  from  the  lateral  column.  Witliin  the  gray  substance 
the  fibrils  erosa  each  other,  an<l  diverge  in  all  directions,  like  the  expandcil  hairs 
of  a  brush  (Figs.  48,  49),  some  of  them  running  more  or  less  longitudinally  up- 
wards and  downwards;  and  others  decussating  with  those  of  the  opposite  pide 
tlirongh  the  anterior  commissure  in  front  of  the  central  canal. 

All  the  fibres  of  both  roots  of  the  nerves  proceed  through  the  white  columns 
into  the  gray  substance,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  some  which  appear  to 
run  longitudinally  in  the  posterior  columns;  but  whether  these  latter  fibres  of 
the  posterior  roota  ultimately  enter  the  gray  siibstance  of  the  cord,  after  a  very 
oblique  course,  or  whether  they  proceed  upwards  to  the  brain,  is  uncertain. 

Fig,  51.  Fir,  52, 
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The  Central  Camtl  of  the  .Spmal  Cord  (Fig.  61).— In  the  fwtus,  until  after  the 
sixth  month,  a  canal,  continuous  with  the  general  ventricular  cavity  of  the  brain, 
extends  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  spinal  cord,  formeil  by  the  closiiig-in 
of  a  previously  open  groove. 

In  the  adult  this  canal  can  only  be  .seen  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cord,  extend- 
ing from  the  point  of  the  calamus  scriptorius,  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
for  about  half  an  inch  down  the  centre  of  the  cord,  where  it  terminates  in  a  cil- 
de-sac;  the  remnant  of  the  canal  Ijeing  just  visible  in  a  section  of  tlie  cord  ns  a 
small  pale  spot,  corresponding  to  the  centre  of  the  gray  commissure:  its  cavitv 
is  lined  with  a  layer  of  oviindrical  ciliated  epithelium.  '  In  .some  cases  this  canal 
remains  pervious  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  corti. 

The  Qan'jKa  may  be  regarded  as  separate  and  independent  nervous  centres,  of 
smaller  size  and  less  complex  structure  than  the  brain,  connected  with  each  other, 
with  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  with  the  nerves  in  various  situations.     They 
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are  found  on  the  posterior  root  of  eacli  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  on  the  posterior  or 
sensory  root  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve ;  on  the  facial  nerve ;  on  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal and  pneumogastric  nerves ;  in  a  connected  series  along  each  side  of 
the  vertebral  column,  forming  the  trunk  of  the  sympathetic ;  on  the  branches  of 
that  nerve,  and  at  the  point  of  junction  of  those  branches  with  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerves.  On  section,  they  are  seen  to  consist  of  a  reddish -gray  substance,  traversed 
by  numerous  white  nerve-fibres:  they  vary  considerably  in  form  and  size;  the 
largest  are  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  the  smallest,  not  visible  with 
the  naked  eye,  exist  in  con.siderable  numbers  upon  the  nerves  distributed  to  the 
difterent  viscera.  The  ganglia  are  invested  by  a  smooth  and  firm  closely-adher- 
ing membranous  envelope,  consisting  of  dense  areolar  tissue;  this  sheath  is  contin- 
uous with  the  perineurium  of  the  nerves,  and  sends  numerous  processes  into  the 
interior  of  the  ganglion,  which  support  the  blood-vessels  supplymg  its  substance. 
In  structure,  all  ganglia  are  essentially  similar,  consisting  of  the  same  struct- 
ural elements  as  the  other  nervous  centres — viz.,  a  collection  of  vesicular  nervous 
matter^  traversed  by  tubular  and  gelatinous  nerve-fibres.  The  vesicular  nervous 
matter  consists  of  nerve-cells  or  ganglion-globules,  most  of  which  appear  free, 
and  of  a  round  or  oval  form ;  these  are  more  especially  seated  near  the  surface 
of  the  ganglion ;  others  have  caudate  processes,  and  give  origin  to  nerve-fibres. 
In  the  ganglion,  the  nerve -cells  are  usually  inclosed  in  a  capsule  of  granular 
corpuscles  and  fibres.  The  tubular  nerve-fibres  run  through  the  ganglion,  some 
being  collected  into  bundles,  while  others,  separating  from  each  other,  take  a 
circuitous  course  among  the  nerve-cells  before  leaving  the  ganglion. 

The  Nerves  are  round  or  flattened  cords,  which  are  connected  at  one  end  with 
the  cerebro-spinal  centre  or  w^th  the  ganglia,  and  are  distributed  at  the  other  end 
to  the  various  textures  of  the  body ;  they  are  subdivided  into  two  great  classes, 
the  cerebro-spinal,  which  proceed  from  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  the  sympa- 
thetic or  ganglionic  nerves,  which  proceed  from  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  CerebrO'Sjnnal  nerves  consist  of  numerous  nerve-fibres,  collected  together 
and  inclosed  in  a  membranous  sheath.     A  small  bundle  of  primitive  fibres, 

Fig.  63. 


A  node  of  Ranrler  of  a  medullated  nerve-fibre,  viewed  from  above,  magnified  about  750  diameters.  The  medullarj 
sheath  is  discontinuous  nt  the  node,  whereas  the  axis-cylinder  passes  fh>m  one  segment  into  the  other.  At  the  node  t))« 
sheath  of  Schwann  ap])curs  thickened.    (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 

inclosed  in  a  tubular  sheath,  is  called  a  funiculus:  if  the  nerve  is  of  small  size 
it  may  consist  only  of  a  single  funiculus,  but  if  large,  the  funiculi  are  collected 
together  into  larger  bundles  or  fasciculi ;  and  are  bound  together  in  a  common 
membranous  investment,  termed  the  sheath.  In  structure,  the  common  sheath 
investing  the  whole  nerve,  as  well  as  the  septa  given  ofl'  from  the  sheath,  and 
which  separate  the  fasciculi,  consist  of  areolar  tissue,  composed  of  white  and 
yellow  elastic  fibres,  the  latter  existing  in  great  abundance.  The  tubular  sheath 
of  the  funiculi,  or  perineurium.,  consists  of  a  fine,  smooth,  transparent  membrane, 
which  may  be  easily  separated,  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  from  the  fibres  it  incloses; 
in  structure,  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  simple  and  homogeneous  transparent  film, 
occasionally  composed  of  numerous  minute  reticular  fibres. 

The  cerebro-spinal  nerves  consist  almost  exclusively  of  the  meduUated  nerve- 
fibres,  the  non-medullated  fibres  existing  in  very  small  proportion. 

In  the  medullated  nerve-fibres  Ranvier  has  lately  })ointed  out  a  peculiar  arrange- 
ment, brought  into  view  by  the  action  of  osmic  acid,  and  to  which  the  name  of 
the  nodes  of  Ranvier  is  given.  The  axis-cylinder  and  the  medullary  substance 
are  stained  black  by  the  reagent,  while  the  tubular  sheath  is  unstained.     Each 
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fibre,  wlien  so  treated,  is  seem  to  be  interrupted  at  regular  intervals  by  a  break  in 
the  wliite  substance  of  Schwann,  and  at  these  breaks  or  nodes  the  tubular  mem- 
brane seems  to  turn  in  and  invest  the  axis-cylinder,  which  runs  uninterrupted 
across  the  break.  A  nucleus  is  also  thus  brought  into  view  in  the  centre  of  each 
segment  of  the  nerve,  lying  in  the  tubular  sheath. 

The  blood-vessels  supplying  a  nerve  terminate  in  a  minute  capillary  plexus, 
the  vessels  composing  which  run,  for  the  most  part,  parallel  with  the  funiculi ; 
they  are  connected  together  by  short  transverse  vessels,  forming  narrow  oblong 
meshes,  similar  to  the  capillary  system  of  muscle. 

The  nerve-fibres,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  do  not  coalesce,  but  pursue  an 
uninterrupted  course  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery.  In  separating  a  nerve, 
however,  into  its  component  funiculi,  it  may  be  seen  that  they  do  not  pursue  a 
perfectly  insulated  course,  but  occasionally  join  at  a  very  acute  angle  with  other 
funiculi  proceeding  in  the  same  direction ;  from  which  branches  are  given  oft'  to 
join  again  in  like  manner  with  other  funiculi.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  in  these  communications  the  nerve-fibres  do  not  coalesce,  but  merely 
pa.<5s  into  the  sheath  of  the  adjacent  nerve,  become  intermixed  with  its  nerve- 
fibres,  and  again  pass  on  to  become  blended  with  the  nerve-fibres  in  some  adjoining 
fasciculus. 

Nerves,  in  their  course,  subdivide  into  branches,  and  these  frequently  com- 
municate with  branches  of  a  neighboring  nerve.  In  the  subdivision  of  a  nerve 
the  filaments  of  which  it  is  composed  are  continued  from  the  trunk  into  the 
branches,  and  at  their  junction  with  the  branches  of  neighboring  nerves  the 
filaments  pass  to  become  intermixed  with  those  of  the  other  nerve  in  their  further 
progress  ;  in  no  instance,  however,  have  the  separate  nerve-fibres  been  shown  to 
mosculate. 

The  communications  which  take  place  between  two  or  more  nerves  form  what 
is  called  a  plexus.  Sometimes  a  plexus  is  formed  by  the  primary  branches  of 
the  trunks  of  the  nerves,  as  the  cervical,  brachial,  lumbar,  and  sacral  plexuses, 
and  occasionally  by  the  terminal  fasciculi,  as  in  the  plexuses  formed  at  the 
periphery  of  the  body.  In  the  formation  of  a  plexus  the  component  nerves  divide, 
then  join,  and  again  subdivide  in  such  a  complex  manner  that  the  individual 
fasciculi  become  interlaced  most  intricately ;  so  that  each  branch  leaving  a  plexus 
may  contain  filaments  from  each  of  the  primary  nervous  trunks  which  form  it. 
In  the  formation  also  of  the  smaller  plexuses  at  the  periphery  of  the  bod}',  there 
is  a  free  interchange  of  the  fasciculi  and  primitive  fibrils.  In  each  case,  however, 
the  individual  filaments  remain  separate  and  distinct,  and  do  not  inosculate  with 
each  other. 

It  is  probable  that,  through  this  interchange  of  fibres,  the  different  branches 
passing  off*  from  a  plexus  have  a  more  extensive  connection  with  the  spinal  cord 
than  if  they  each  had  proceeded  to  be  distributed  without  such  connection  with 
other  nerves.  Consequently,  the  parts  supplied  by  these  nerves  have  more 
extended  relations  with  the  nervous  centres ;  by  this  means,  also,  groups  of 
muscles  may  be  associated  for  combined  action. 

The  Sympathetic  nerve  consists  of  medullated  and  non-meduUated  fibres,  inter- 
mixed with  a  varying  proportion  of  filamentous  areolar  tissue,  and  inclosed  in  a 
sheath  formed  of  fibro-areolar  tissue.  (Fig.  44:.)  The  medullated  fibres  are,  for 
the  most  part,  smaller  than  those  composing  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves ;  their 
double  contour  is  less  distinct,  and,  according  to  Remak,  they  present  nuclei 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  gelatinous  nerve-fibres.  Those  branches  of  the 
sympathetic  which  present  a  well-marked  pray  color  are  composed  more 
especially  of  gelatinous  nerve-fibres,  intermixed  with  a  few  medullated  fibres ; 
whilst  those  of  a  white  color  contain  more  of  the  latter  fibres  and  a  few  of  the 
former.  Occasionally  the  gray  and  white  cords  run  together  in  a  single  nerve, 
without  any  intermixture,  as  in  the  branches  of  communication  between  the 
sympathetic  ganglia  and  the  spinal  nerves,  or  in  the  communicating  cords 
between  the  ganglia. 
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The  ncrve-fibrcs,  both  of  the  ccrebro-spigal  and  sympathetic  system,  convey 
impressions  of  a  twofold  kind.  The  sensory  nerves,  called  also  centripetal  or 
afferent  nerves,  transmit  to  the  nervous  centres  impressions  made  upon  the 
peripheral  extremitias  of  the  nerves,  and  in  this  way  the  mind,  through  the 
medium  of  the  brain,  becomes  conscious  of  external  objects.  The  Tnotor  nerves, 
called  also  centrifugal  or  eff'erent  nerves,  transmit  impressions  from  the  nervous 
centres  to  the  parts  to  which  the  nerves  are  distributed,  these  impressions  either 
exciting  muscular  contractions,  or  influencing  the  processes  of  nutrition,  growth, 
and  secretion. 

Terminations  of  Nerves. — By  the  expression  "  the  termination  of  nerve-fibres  ■* 
is  signified  their  connections  with  the  nerve-centres  and  with  the  parts  which 
they  supj)ly.  The  former  are  called  their  central^  the  latter  their  peripheral 
terminations.  With  regard  to  the  central  terminations  of  the  nerves,  little  is  as 
yet  certainly  known.^  The  nerve-cells,  or  nerve-corpuscles,  above  figured,  have 
been  regarded  as  the  central  origin  of  the  fibres  with  which  they  are  connected ; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  in  many  cases  they  are  so.  There  are  instances, 
however,  in  which  such  cells  occur  as  mere  nucleated  swellings  in  the  course  of 
a  nerve,  and  in  these  cases  they  obviously  cannot  be  regarded  as  being  in  any 
sense  the  origins  of  the  nerves.  In  other  cases,  as  in  the  nerve-cells  in  the 
anterior  horn  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord,  there  are  numerous  j)rocesses 
springing  out  of  the  cell :  one  of  these  (and,  according  to  Deiters,  one  only)  is 
recognized  as  an  axis-cylinder ;  the  others  are  fibrillar,  which  are  continuous  with 
similar  fibrillye,  of  which  under  high  powers  the  apparently  granular  contents  of 
the  cell  are  found  to  be  composed,  and  which  appear,  therefore,  simply  to  run 
through  the  cell.  The  fibrillin  may  be,  and  probably  are,  primitive  nervous 
fibrils,  but  they  are  so  delicate  that  it  has  not  as  yet  been  found  possible  to 
ascertain  their  destination.  With  regard  also  to  the  axis-cylinder  which  is  ^e^w 
proceeding  out  of  the  ganglionic  corpuscle,  although  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  originates  in  that  corpuscle,  the  fact  has  not  been  proved — nor  has  its  relation 
to  the  nucleus  of  the  corpuscle  been  demonstrated.  In  fine,  all  that  is  known 
on  the  subject  is,  that  many  of  the  fibrillar  and  axis-cylinders  can  be  shown 
either  to  originate  in  or  pass  through  ganglionic  corpuscles  (or  nerve-cells),  and 
other  nerves  can  be  shown  to  contain  such  nerve-cells  in  their  interior  at  certain 
parts  of  their  course.  But  whether  in  the  case  of  such  connection  in  one  of  the 
central  organs  the  cell  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  nervous  fibril,  or 
whether  the  fibril  merely  paSvSes  through  the  cell  (as  some  observers  believe), 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  nerves  pass  through  ganglia,  has  not  been  determined, 
if  the  latter  view  be  correct,  it  may  be  tiiat  nerves  have  really  no  central 
termination,  but  that  their  fibrils  start  from  their  peripheral  distribution,  travel 
to  the  nervous  centre,  are  there  brought  into  connection  with  the  nerve-cells, 
and  thence  return  to  their  distribution.  However,  in  the  present  state  of  anatom- 
ical knowledge,  the  more  probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  which  is  usually 
entertained :  viz.,  that  each  nerve-fibre  is  connected  somewhere  with  a  ganglionic 
corpuscle,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  its  central  termination  or  origin.  Dr. 
Beale  asserts  that  even  in  those  ganglion-cells  which  appear  either  altogether 
destitute  of  j^rocesses,  or  unipolar,  numerous  fibres  can  be  seen  proceeding  out 
of  them  if  the  j^roper  reagents  be  used  and  very  high  powers  employed. 

The  peripheral  connections,  or  terminations  of  the  nerve-fibres,  are  somewhat 
more  easy  to  ascertain,  though  even  as  to  these  a  great  difierence  exists  with 
respect  to  minute  details.  They  are  usually  and  naturally  studied  in  the  sensory 
and  motor  nerves  separately. 

Sensory  nerves  sometimes  terminate  in  minute  plexuses  in  the  subcutaneous 
or  submucous  areolar  tissue.     Dr.  Sharpey  says  that  he  has  seen  the  ultimate 

*  One  of  the  most  recent  and  most  (listmjruished  observers  on  this  subject.  Max  Schultze,  speaks 
thus :  "  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  assign  its  central  origin  to 
any  .smgle  primitive  fibril  of  the  nervous  system,  however  certainly  we  may  have  discovered  the 
peripheral  terminations  of  a  great  part  of  them."— Schultze,  in  Strieker's  Handbuch,  1868,  p.  134. 
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fibres  of  these  minute  plexuses  come  into  close  contact  witli  the  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles,  but  has  not  been  able  to  trace  any  distinct  connection  between 
them.  Frey  has  lately  described  and  figured  a  large  number  of  microscopic 
ganglia  on  this  submucous  nervous  plexus.  Similar  ganglia  were  long  ago 
described  by  J.  Miiller  in  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  they  may  apparently  bo 
met  \nth  in  many  other  parts,  as  in  Meissner's  plexus  (Fig.  484,  p.  811). 

The  white  substance  of  Schwann  and  the  tubular  sheath  usually  disappear  as 
the  nerve  approaches  its  termination,  leaving  only  the  axis-cylinder  invested  by 
its  proper  basement-membrane,  on  which  nuclei  can  be  seen  at  intervals,  and  in 
many  cases  the  axis-cylinder  itself  breaks  up  into  the  primitive  fibrils.  In  some 
parts,  however,  the  fibres  appear  to  be  inclosed  up  to  their  termination  in  a 
sheath,  which  is  either  a  prolongation  of  the  perineurium  or  a  continuation  of 
the  neurilemma.  The  differences  of  opinion  prevailing  on  the  question  of  the 
ultimate  distribution  of  the  nerve-fibres  depend  on  their  extreme  delicacy  and 
the  consequent  great  difficulty  of  following  individual  fibres  in  continuity. 
Hence  what  some  observers  describe  as  a  free  end  in  which  the  nerve  terminates, 
others  regard  as  merely  a  bending  of  the  fibre  where  it  becomes  lost  to  sight,  or 
a  sjX)t  where  it  is  lost  sight  of  in  consequence  of  the  power  used  being  too  low, 
or  from  diflficulty  in  focussing.  These  ultimate  fibres,  it  should  be  remembered, 
are  structureless,  and  can  therefore  only  be  recognized  positively  as  nervous  by 
their  continuity  with  a  nerve  of  more  complex  structure. 

In  the  papillae  of  the  skin,  or  mucous  membrane,  and  on  the  surface  of 
various  membranes  (conjunctiva,  mesentery,  etc.),  three  different  kinds  of  termi- 
nal organs  have  been  found  connected  with  the  nerves;  viz.,  the  end-bulbs  of 
Krause,  the  tactile  corpuscles  of  Eudolph  Wagner,  and  the  Pacinian  corpuscles. 

The  end-bulbs  of  Krause  are  small  capsules  of  connective  tissue,  in  which 
nuclei  can  be  detected  by  reagents,  and  in  which  one  or  more  nerve-fibrils  termi- 
nate either  in  a  coiled  plexiform  mass  or  in  a  bulbous  extremity.  They  have 
been  described  as  occurring  in  the  conjunctiva,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  surface  of  the  glans  penis  and  glans  clitoridis.^ 

The  tactile  corpuscles  of  Wagner  (Fig.  54)  are  described  by  him  as  oval- 
shaped  bodies,  made  up  of  superimposed  saccular  laminae,  presenting  some 
resemblance  to  a  miniature  fir-cone,  and  he  regarded  them  as  directly  concerned 
in  the  sense  of  touch.  Kcilliker  considers  that  the  central  part  of  the  papilla3 
generally  consists  of  a  connective  tissue  more  homogeneous  than  that  of  the 
outer  part,  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  sheath  of  elastic  fibres,  and  he  believes  that 
these  corpuscles  are  merely  a  variety  of  this  structure.  The  nerve-fibres,  accord- 
ing to  this  observer,  run  uj)  in  a  waving  course  to  the  corpuscle,  not  penetrating 
it,  but  forming  two  or  three  coils  round  it,  and  finally  join  together  in  loops. 

These  bodies  are  not  found  in  all  the  papillte ;  but  from  their  existence  in 
those  parts  in  which  the  skin  is  highly  sensitive,  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
specially  concerned  in  the  sense  of  touch,  though  their  absence  from  the  papilla3 
of  other  tactile  parts  shows  that  they  are  not  essential  to  this  sense. 

The  Pacinian  corpuscles*  {^^S-  ^^)  ^^®  found  in  the  human  subject  chiefly  on 
the  nerves  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  lying  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue ;  but 
they  have  also  been  described  by  Raubcr  as  connected  with  the  nerves  of  the 
joints,  and  with  the  nerves  lying  between  many  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
and  limbs.  Each  of  these  corpuscles  is  attached  to  and  incloses  the  termination 
of  a  single  nerve.  The  corpuscle,  which  is  perfectly  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
(and  which  can  be  most  easily  demonstrated  in  the  mesentery  of  a  cat),  consists 
of  a  number  of  concentric  layers  of  cellular  tissue,  between  which  Todd  and 
Bowman  have  figured  capillary  vessels  as  running.  The  nerve,  at  its  entrance 
into  this  body,  parts  with  its  white  substance,  and  the  axis-cylinder  runs  for- 
ward in  a  kind  of  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  corpuscle  to  terminate  in  a 
founded  end   or  knob,  sometimes  bifurcating  previously,  in  which  case  each 

*  Elrause,  Die  (erminalen  Korperchen,  1860.     AncUomische  Untersuchungen,  1861. 

*  Often  called  in  German  anatomical  ^vorks  "  corpuscles  of  Vater." 
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branch  has  a  similar  termination.  Grandrv,  who  lias  examined  these  corpii.scles 
with  very  high  magnifying  powers,  describes  the  axis-cyUnder  as  exhibiting  a  very 
well-marked  Jibrillar  structure,  and  the  bulbous  end  as  consisting  of  a  maw  of 
granule.s  into  which  the  tibrils  run,  diverging  as  they  approach  it.  The  invest- 
ing ca|>sules  are  from  thirty  to  sixty  in  number,  the  outer  being  more  separated 
from  each  other,  as  if  by  a  clear  fluid,  while  the  inner  are  closely  applied  to- 
gether, SchuUze  calls  attention  to  the  striking  resemblance  in  all  essential 
particulars  between  these  corpuscles  and  Krause's  end-bulb  above  described.' 

Fig.  54.  Fig.  55. 
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In  the  special  organs  the  uerves  end  in  various  ways,  which  hitherto  are  not 
perfectly  known, 

Hoyer  and  Cohnheim  have  described  the  nerves  of  the  cornea  as  terminating 
in  primitive  flbrillffi,  which  run  between  the  cells  forming  the  pavement  epithe- 
lium of  that  membrane,  and  end  on  its  free  surface.  This,  however,  is  doubted 
by  Hulke,*  who  has  only  succeeded  in  tracing  them  as  far  as  the  middle  tier  of 
the  epithelial  cells.  Schultze  discovers  in  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane,  lying 
between  the  cells  of  its  epithelium,  spindle-shaped  cells,  each  possessing  a  central 
and  a  peripheral  process — the  central  process  being,  according  to  him,  continu- 
ous with  a  primitive  fibril  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  and  the  jwripheral  process 
either  ending  on  the  free  surface  of  the  epithelium,  as  is  the  case  in  men,  mam- 

1  Stricker'3  H<nidbnnh.  p.  123, 

'  Lectures  on  tlie  Hislulogy  of  the  Eye,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeone,  June,  1869, 
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mals,  and  fislies,  or,  as  in  some  otlicr  animals,  prolonged  into  a  long  stiff  hair. 
These  cells  he  has  denominated  "olfaotory  cells;"  and  similar  cells  have  been 
described  by  Axel  Key,  Schwalbe,  and  Loven,  in  the  papillic  circum  valla  tie  of 
man,  and  the  fungiform  |>apillEe  of  tlie  frog  ("  taste -eel  Is  ").  The  fibres  also  of 
the  erotic  nerve  have,  according  to  Sclmltze,  a  similar  connection  with  the  cells 
("  sigfit-celU  ")  of  the  retina;  and  cells  somewhat  similar,  and  connected  with  pro- 
cesses tli.it  jjass  through  the  epithelium,  arc  to  be  found  on  the  ncrve-librils  of 
the  auditory  nerve,  in  the  membranous  labyrinth  ("  hearing-cells  "). 

The  termination  of  the  nerves  in  the  hair-bulbs  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
papillte  at  their  root,  as  is  also  the  case  in  the  teeth.  In  glands,  the  nerves, 
according  to  Pfliiger,  are  connected  with  the  cascal  commencements  of  the  gland- 
tubes — at  least  he  lias  descrilx;d  this  arrangement  in  the  salivary  glands,  and 
ihuK  he  ia  led  to  regard  the  nuclei  of  these  caecal  pouches  as  the  terminations  of 
the  nerves. 

Motor  nerves  are  to  be  traced  either  into  unstriped  or  striped  fibres. 

la  the  unstriped  fibres  it  appears,  from  the  researclies  of  Beale,  Frankenhiiu.ser, 
and  Juhus  Arnold,  that  the  ultimate  fibrils  of  the  nerves  form  plexuses,  at  the 
junctions  of  whose  branches  small  nuclear  bodies  are  situated.  These  nuclei 
are  regarded  by  Arnold  as  the  real  terminations  of  the  nerves;  for  although  he 
agrees  with  F ran keuhii user  in  stating  that  the  nervous  filaments  penetrate  the 
mu.scular  fibres,  and  enter  into  relation  with  the  granular  contents  of  the  nuclei, 
he  traces  the  filaments  back  again  from  that  point  to  the  nuclei  situated  at  the 
junciions  of  the  nervous  plexuses,  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  muscular 
fibres. 

In  the  voluntary  muscles,  Beale  and  Kiilliker  have  described  the  nerve-fibres 
a.s  terminating  either  in  a  plcxiform  arrangement,  or  (according  to  the  latter 
aatbor)  sometimes  in  free  ends  between  the  muscular  fibres  external  to  the  sar- 

Fig.56. 
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ciilemma.  Lately  another  metliod  of  terminatitm,  which  had  been  formerly 
described,  has  received  the  support  of  numerous  eminent  authorities,  viz.,  the 
"  mnlon'nl  end-p!ates  "  of  Kiihne,  or  "  nerve-hillock.s  "  fnerve-tufts)  of  DoySre 

The  latter  author  has  described,  more  than  thirty  vears  ago,  a  connection 
between  the  nervous  and  muscular  fibres  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  consisting 
in  an  elevation  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two,  where  the  sarcolemma  of  the 
muscular  fibre  became  blended  with  the  tubular  membrane  of  the  nerve.  This 
has  been  since  so  far  confirmed  by  siiltsequent  researches  that  it  .seems  well  to 
figJire,  from  the  most  recent  author,  Kiihne,  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  termina- 
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tion  of  all   motor  nerves  of   voluaUry  muscles.      Tlic   following  is  KiiliDe's 
description  of  the  method  of  coonectiOD  ■ — 

"In  aU  strij>eti  muscles,  the  nerves  terminate  below  the  sarcoiemma, — the 
tubular  membraue  beinj;;  blended  Willi  the  sarcoiemma.  The  white  substanee 
accompanies  the  axis-cylinder  as  far  as  this  point.  The  ending  of  the  axis- 
cylinder  always  represents  au  expansion  with  a  considerably  increased  surface, 
and  this  is  eonslautly  funned  by  its  branching  out  on  a  flat  plate.  This  nerve- 
end  plate  IS  sometimes  more  like  a  membrane,  at  others  like  a  system  of  fibres. 
In  most  cases  the  plate  rests  upon  a  base  ol'  granules  and  finely  granular  proto- 
plasm ;  in  other  coses  there  is  no  such  support,  and  the  nerve-plates  then  possess 

Fig.  57. 
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the  so-called  nerve-end  bulbs.  The  ends  of  the  nerves  never  penetrate  the  inte- 
rior of  the  contractile  cyhnder,  nor  does  the  plate  ever  embrace  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  cylinder.  Short  muscular  fibres  generally  have  only  one 
nerve-end,  while  longer  fibres  have  several." 

It  is  right,  however,  to  state  that  the  most  eminent  English  authority  on  this 

subject  entirely  denies  the  description  above  given,  and  explains  the  appearances, 

figured  by  Kiinne  and  others,  in  a  different  manner.     In  a  very  interesting  paper 

by  Dr.  Beale,  published  in  1867,'  he  endeavors  to  show  that  the  nerve-hifiocks 

'  On  Anatomical  Controversy.     Beate's  Archives,  iv.,  161. 
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ot  Doytre  arc  merely  accidental  elevatious  [iroJuced  by  the  sarcolemma  being 
drawn  up  in  a  cone,  as  the  nerve  wliich  ia  attached  to  it  is  stretched  by  the 
raanipalation  of  the  observer ;  and  witli  reference  to  the  end-platew  ol'  Kiihne, 
lie  asserts  that,  by  his  own  method  of  examination,  he  is  able  to  follow  the 
nerve-fibrils  much  beyond  the  point  at  which  tbat  author  describes  them  as  ter- 
minating. The  rippearance  of  their  penetrating  the  sarcolemma  he  regards  as  an 
optical  illusion,  and  the  nuclei  showu  ia  the  above  figures  are,  according  to  him, 
situated  outside  of  the  muscular  fibres  on  the  |H)int  of  junction  of  the  fibrils  which 
form  the  intricate  and  extensive  plexus  in  which  the  nerves  terminate,  so  that  the 
nerves  nowhere  terminate  in  free  ends,  nor  at  any  definite  part  of  the  fibre ;  but, 
ou  the  contrary,  surround  every  point  of  the  latter  with  a  very  close  interlacement. 
By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Beale  we  are  enabled  to  reproduce  some  of  the  figures 
representing  preparations  which  he  exhibited  to  the  British  Medical  Association, 
at  Oxford,  in  1868,  in  illustration  of  this  view, 

THE   VASCULAR  SYSTEM. 

The  Vascular  System,  exclusive  of  its  central  organ,  the  Heart,  is  divided 
into  four  cla.s.ses  of  ves.sels — the  Arteries,  Capillaries, 
YeiiL*!,  and  Lymphatics — the    minute   structure  of  iK&o- 

which  we  will  now  proceed  briefly  to  describe,  re- 
ferring the  reader  to  the  body  of  the  work  for  all 
that  is  necessary  in  the  details  of  their  ordinary 
anatomy. 

Structure  of  Arteries. —  The  arteries  are  com- 
jiosed  of  three  coats — internal  serous  or  epithelial 
coat  {tunica  tntima  of  Kiilliker),  middle  fibrous  or 
circular  coat,  and  external  cellular  coat,  or  tunica 
ailventitia. 

The  two  inner  coats  together  are  very  easily  sep- 
arated from  the  external,  as  by  the  ordinary  opera- 
tion of  tying  a  ligature  on  Ine  artery.  If  a  fine 
string  be  tied  forcibly  upon  an  artery,  either  before 
or  after  death,  and  then  taken  off,  the  external  coat 
will  be  found  uninjured,  but  the  internal  coats  are 
divided  in  the  track  of  the  ligature,  and  can  easily 
be  further  dissected  from  the  outer  coat.  The  inner 
coat  can  be  separated  From  the  middle  by  .1  little 
maceration. 

The  inner  coat  wmsists  of — 1.  A  layer  of  pave- 
ment-epithelium, the  cells  of  which  are  polygonal, 
<ival,  or  fusiform,  and  have  very  distinct  nuclei. 
This  epithelium — or  endothelium,  as  it  is  now 
more  commonly  called — is  brought  into  view  most 
distinctly  by  staining  with  nitrate  of  silver.  2.  A 
layerof  branched  connective-tissue  cells.  3,  A  layer 
of  longitudinal  elastic  fibres,  in  which,  under  the 
'Uitcrogcope,  small  elongated  apertures  are  seen,  and 
which  was  therefore  called  by  Henle  lh&  fenestrated 
menJirane.  This  layer  is  marked  with  numerous 
reticulations :  it  is  perfectly  smooth  when  the  artery 
is  distended ;  but  when  empty,  presents  longitudinal 
and  transverse  folds.  The  fenestrated  membrane 
can  often  be  separated  into  more  than  one  layer. 

In  arteries  of  less  than  a  line  in  diameter,  the 
inlernal  coat  consi,ms  of  these  three  layers,  as  above 
described;  but  iu  middle-sized  arteries  the  single 
layer  of  cells  is  replaced  by  longitudinal  bundles  of 
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connective  tissue,  and  between  them  branched  connect ive-ti.esue  corpuscles,  the 
processes  of  which  communicate  with  each  other.  In  the  largest  arteriej:  the 
inner  cuat  is  usually  much  thickened,  esj)ecially  in  the  aorta;  and  consist?  <>i' 
a  homogeneous  substance,  occasionally  striated  or  fibrillated,  traversed  by  longi- 
tudinal elastic  networks,  which  are  very  fine  in  the  lamellie  immediately  beneath 
the  epithelium,  but  increase  in  thickness  from  within  outwards.  The  internal 
and  middle  coats  arc  separated  by  either  a  dense  elastic  reticulated  coat,  or  a 
true  fenestrated  membrane. 

The  middle  coat  is  distinguished  from  the  inner  by  its  color,  and  by  the  traiLs- 
verse  arrangement  of  its  fibres,  in  contradistinction  to  the  longitudinal  direction 
of  those  of  the  inner  coat.  In  the  largest  arteries  this  coat  is  of  great  thickness 
of  a  yellow  color,  and  highly  elastic ;  it  diminishes  in  thickness  and  becomes 
redder  in  color  as  the  arteries  become  smaller ;  becomes  very  thin,  and  finally 
disappears.  In  small  arteries  this  coat  is  purely  muscular,  consisting  of  muscu- 
lar fibre-cells  (Fig.  38),  united  to  form  lamella,  which  vary  in  number  according 
to  the  size  of  the  artery — the  very  small  arteries  having  only  a  single  layer,  and 

Fig.  59. 
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those  not  larger  than  one-tenth  of  a  line  in  diameter,  three  or  four  layers.  In 
arteries  of  medium  size,  this  coat  becomes  thicker  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  ves-icl ;  its  layers  of  muscular  tissue  are  more  numerous,  and  intermixed  with 
numerous  fine  elastic  fibres,  which  unite;  lo  form  broad-meshed  networks.  In  the 
larger  vessels,  as  the  femoral,  superior  mesenteric,  creliac  axis,  external  iliac, 
brachial,  and  popliteal  arteries,  the  clastic  fibres  unite  to  form  lamella?,  which 
alternate  with  the  layers  of  muscular  fibre.  In  the  largest  arteries  the  muscular, 
ti.isue  is  only  slightly  developed,  and  forms  abont  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  substance  of  the  middle  coat;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the  aorta  and 
trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  which  the  individual  cells  of  the  muscular 
layer  arc  imperfectly  formed ;  while  in  the  carotid,  axillary,  iliac,  and  subclavian 
arteries,  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  middle  coat  is  more  developed.  The  elastic 
lamclliC  are  well  marked,  may  amount  to  lifty  or  sixty  in  number,  and  alternate 
regularly  with  the  layers  of  muscularfibre.  They  are  most  distinct,  and  arranged 
with  great  regularity,  in  the  alidominal  aorta,  innominate  artery,  and  common 
ciirotid. 

The  external  coat  consists  mainly  of  connective  tissue,  and  contains  elastio 
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fibres  in  all  but  the  smallest  arteries.  In  the  largest  vessels  the  external  coat  is 
relatively  thin ;  but  in  small  arteries  it  is  as  thick,  or  thicker,  than  the  middle 
coat.  In  arteries  of  the  medium  size,  and  above  it,  the  external  coat  is  formed 
of  two  layers,  the  outer  of  which  consists  of  connective  tissue,  containing  an 
irregular  elastic  network,  while  the  inner  is  composed  of  elastic  tissue  only.  The 
inner  elastic  layer  is  very  distinct  in  the  carotid,  femoral,  brachial,  profunda, 
mesenteric  and  coeliac  axis,  the  elastic  fibres  being  often  arranged  in  lamelUe.  In 
ihe  smaller  arteries,  the  former  layer  of  mixed  connective  tissue  and  elastic  fibres 
composes  the  whole  of  the  external  tunic;  while  in  the  smallest  arteries,  just 
al)ove  the  capillaries,  the  elastic  fibres  are  wanting,  and  the  connective  tissue  of 
which  the  coat  is  composed  becomes  more  homogeneous  the  nearer  it  approaches 
the  capillaries,  and  is  gradually  reduced  to  a  thin  membranous  envelope,  which 
finally  disappears. 

Some  arteries  have  extremely  thin  coats  in  proportion  to  their  size ;  this  is 
e,'5[)ecially  the  case  in  those  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  and  spinal 
canal,  the  difference  depending  on  the  greater  thinness  of  the  external  and  middle 
coats. 

The  arteries,  in  their  distribution  throughout  the  body,  are  included  in  a  thin 
tibro-areolar  investment,  which  forms  what  is  called  their  sheath.  In  the  limbs, 
this  is  usually  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  deep  fascia  ;  in  the  upper  part  oi 
the  thigh  it  consists  of  a  continuation  downwards  of  the  transversalis  and  iliac 
fasciie  of  the  abdomen ;  in  the  neck,  of  a  prolongation  of  the  deep  cervical 
fascia.  The  included  vessel  is  loosely  connected  with  its  sheath  by  a  delicate 
areolar  tissue;  and  the  sheath  usually  incloses  the  accompanying  veins,  and  some- 
times a  nerve.  Some  arteries,  as  those  in  the  cranium,  are  not  included  in 
.slieaths. 

All  the  larger  arteries  are  supplied  with  blood-vessels  like  the  other  organs  of 
the  body ;  they  are  called  vasa  vasorrim.  These  nutrient  vessels  arise  from  a 
branch  of  the  artery  or  from  a  neighboring  vessel,  at  some  considerable  distance 
from  the  point  at  which  they  are  distributed ;  they  ramify  in  the  loose  areolar 
tissue  connecting  the  artery  with  its  sheath,  and  are  distributed  to  the  external 
and  middle  coats,  and,  according  to  Arnold  and  others,  supply  the  internal  coat. 
Minute  veins  serve  to  return  the  blood  from  these  vessels ;  they  empty  them- 
sclve^s  into  the  vena?  comites  in  connection  with  the  artery. 

Arteries  are  also  provided  with  nerves,  which  are  derived  chiefly  from  the 
sympathetic,  but  ])artly  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  They  form  intricate 
plexuses  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  larger  trunks,  the  smaller  branches  being 
usually  accompanied  by  single  filaments.  Microscopists  are  not  absolutely  agreed 
as  to  the  mode  of  termination  of  the  vascular  (or  vaso-motor)  nerves.  P>ey, 
following  Arnold,  has  figured  an  intricate  plexus  of  simple  fibres  ramifying 
among  the  muscular  fibre  cells  of  an  artery  in  the  frog,  and  Dr.  Beale  has  described 
minute  ganglia  seated  on  the  ultimate  fibres.  According  to  Kolliker,  the  majority 
of  the  arteries  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  those  of  the  choroid  and  of  the 
placenta,  as  Avell  as  many  arteries  of  muscles,  glands,  and  membranes,  are  unpro- 
vided with  nerves. 

The  Capillaries, — The  smaller  arterial  branches  (excepting  those  of  the  cav- 
ernous structures  of  the  sexual  organs,  of  the  spleen,  and  in  the  uterine  placenta) 
terminate  in  a  network  of  vessels  which  pervade  nearly  every  tissue  of  the  body. 
These  vessels,  from  their  minute  size,  are  termed  capillaries  (capilhcs,  "  a  hair  "). 
They  are  interposed  between  the  smallest  branches  of  the  arteries  and  the  com- 
mencing veins,  constituting  a  network,  the  branches  of  which  maintain  the  same 
diameter  throughout,  the  meshes  of  the  network  being  more  uniform  in  shape 
and  size  than  those  formed  by  the  anastomoses  of  the  small  arteries  and  veins. 

T)[ie  diameter  of  the  capillaries  varies  in  the  different  tissues  of  the  body,  their 
usual  size  being  about  g^^j-^  of  an  inch.  The  smallest  are  those  of  the  braii?  and 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines ;  the  largest,  those  of  the  skin  and  the 
marrow  of  bones,  where  they  are  stated  to  be  as  large  as  y^j'^^  of  an  inch. 
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The  form  of  the  capillary  net  varies  in  the  different  tissues,  the  meshes  being 
generally  rounded  or  elongated.  The  rounded  form  of  mesh  is  most  common, 
and  prevails  where  there  is  a  dense  network,  as  in  the  lungs,  in  most  glands  and 
mucous  membranes,  and  in  thecutis ;  here  the  meshes  are  more  or  less  angular,  some- 
times nearly  quadrangular,  or  polygonal ;  more  frequently,  irregular.  Eloriyated 
meshes  are  observed  in  the  bundles  of  fibres  and  tubes  composing  muscles  and 
nerves,  the  meshes  being  usually  of  a  parallelogram  form,  the  long  axis  of  the 
mesh  running  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  nerve  or  fibre.  Sometimes  the 
capillaries  have  a  looped  arrangement,  a  single  vessel  projecting  from  the  common 
network,  and  returning  after  forming  one  or  more  loops,  as  in  the  papillie  of  the 
tongue  and  skin. 

The  number  of  the  capillaries,  and  the  size  of  the  meshes,  determine  the  degree 
of  vascularity  of  a  part.  The  closest  network,  and  the  smallest  interspaces,  are 
found  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye.  In  the  liver  and  lung  the 
interspaces  are  smaller  than  the  capillary  vessels  themselves.     In  the  kidney,  in 
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Capillaries  ftrom  the  mesenterj  of 
a  guiuea-pig,  after  treatment  with 
solutionof  nitrate  of  silver,  a.  Cells. 
b.  Their  nuclei. 


Finest  vessels  on  the  arterial  side.  From  the  human  brain.  (Magnified 
300  times.)  1.  Smallest  artery.  2.  Transition  vessel.  3.  Coarser  capil- 
laries. 4.  Finer  capillaries,  a.  Structureless  membrane  still  with  some 
nuclei,  representative  of  the  tunica  adventitia.  b.  Nuclei  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibre-cells,  c.  Nuclei  within  the  small  artery,  pi-rhaps  appertaining 
to  an  epithelium,    d.  Nuclei  in  the  transition  vessels. 


the  conjunctiva,  and  in  the  cutis  the  interspaces  are  from  three  to  four  times  as 
large  as  the  capillaries  which  form  them ;  and  in  the  brain  from  eight  to  ten 
times  as  large  as  the  capillaries  in  their  long  diameter,  and  from  four  to  six  times 
as  large  in  their  transverse  diameter.  In  the  cellular  coat  of  the  arteries  the 
width  of  the  meshes  is  ten  times  that  of  the  capillary  vessels.  As  a  geueral  rule, 
the  more  active  the  function  of  an  organ  is,  the  closer  is  its  capillary  net,  and 
the  larger  its  supply  of  blood,  the  network  being  very  narrow  in  all  growing 
parts,  in  the  glanas,  and  in  the  mucous  membranes ;  wider  in  bones  and  ligannents, 
which  are  comparatively  inactive ;  and  nearly  altogether  absent  in  tendons  and 
cartilages,  in  which  very  little  organic  change  occurs  after  their  formation. 
Structure, — The  walls  of  the  capillaries  consist  of  a  fine,  transparent  epitVielial 
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layer,  composed  of  cells  joined  edge  to  edge  by  an  interstitial  cement-substance, 
ami  continuous  with  the  endothelial  cells  which  line  the  arteries  and  veins. 
When  stained  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  edges  which  bound  the  epithelial  cells 
are  brought  into  view  (Fig.  60).  These  cells  are  of  large  size,  and  of  an  irregular 
polygonal  or  fusiform  shape,  each  containing  an  oval  nucleus,  which  may  be 
brought  into  view  by  carmine  or  logwood.  Between  their  edges,  at  various  points 
of  their  meeting,  roundish  dark  spots  are  sometimes  seen,  which  have  In^en 
described  as  stomata,  and  have  been  believed  to  be  the  mechanism  bv  which  fluid 
transudes  from  and  possibly  into  the  vessel.  But  this  view,  though  ])robable,  is 
not  universally  accepted. 

In  many  situations  a  delicate  sheath  or  envelope  of  fine  connective  tissue  is 
found  around  the  simple  capillary  tube,  particularly  in  the  larger  ones ;  and  in 
other  places,  especially  in  the  glands,  the  capillaries  are  invested  with  retiform 
lymphatic  tissue. 

In  the  largest  capillaries  (which  ought  perhaps  to  be  described  rather  as  the 
smallest  arteries)  traces  of  an  epithelial  lining  and  of  circular  transverse  fibres 
are  to  be  seen. 

Veins  are  composed  of  three  coats — internal,  middle,  and  external — as  the 
arteries  are ;  and  these  coats  are,  with  the  necessary  modifications,  analogous  to 
the  coats  of  the  arteries — the  internal  being  the  epithelial,  the  middle  the  fibrous, 
and  the  external  the  connective  or  areolar.  The  main  difference  between  the 
veins  and  the  arteries  is  in  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  middle  coat  of  the 
former ;  and  to  this  it  is  due  that  the  veins  do  not  stand  open  when  divided,  as  the 
arteries  do ;  and  that  they  are  passive  rather  than  active  organs  of  the  circulation. 

In  the  veins  immediately  above  the  capillaries  the  three  coats  are  hardly  to  be 
distinguished.  The  epithelium  is  supported  on  an  outer  membrane,  sej)arable 
into  two  layers,  the  outer  of  which  is  the  thicker,  and  consists  of  a  delicate  nucleated 
membrane  (ad  vent  it  ia),  while  the  inner  is  composed  of  a  network  of  longitudinal 
elastic  fibres  (intima).  In  the  veins  next  above  these  in  size  (one-fifth  of  a  line, 
according  to  Kolliker)  a  muscular  layer  and  a  layer  of  circular  fibres  can  l)e 
traced,  forming  the  middle  coat,  while  the  elastic  and  connective  elements  of  the 
outer  coat  become  more  distinctly  perceptible. 

In  the  middle-sized  veins  the  typical  structure  of  these  vessels  becomes  clear. 
The  epithelium  is  of  the  same  character  as  in  the  arteries,  but  its  cells  are  more 
oval,  less  fusiform.  It  is  supported  by  a  connective-tissue  layer,  consisting  of  a 
delicate  network  of  branched  cells,  and  external  to  this  is  a  layer  of  elastic 
fibrous  tissue.  This  constitutes  the  internal  coat.  The  middle  coat  is  composed 
of  a  thick  inner  layer  of  connective  tissue  with  elastic  fibres,  having  intermixed 
in  some  veins  a  transverse  layer  of  muscular  fibres ;  and  an  outer  layer  consist- 
ing of  longitudinal  elastic  lamellae,  varying  from  five  to  ten  in  number,  alternat- 
ing with  layers  of  transverse  muscular  fibres  and  connective  tissue,  which 
resembles  somewhat  in  structure  the  middle  coat  of  large  arteries.  The  of,ter 
coat  is  similar  in  all  essential  respects  to  that  of  the  arteries.  In  the  large  veins, 
as  in  the  commencement  of  the  vena  portas,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal 
portion  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  in  the  large  hepatic  trunks  within  the  liver, 
the  middle  coat  is  thick,  and  its  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  middle  coat  in 
mediura-sized  veins;  but  its'  muscular  tissue  is  scanty,  and  the  longitudinal 
elastic  network  less  distinctly  lamellated.  The  muscular  tissue  of  this  coat  is 
best  marked  in  the  splenic  and  portal  veins ;  it  is  absent  in  certain  parts  of  the 
vena  cava  below  the  liver,  and  wanting  in  the  subclavian  vein  and  terminal 
parts  of  the  two  cavae. 

In  the  largest  veins  the  outer  coat  is  from  two  to  five  times  thicker  than  the 
niiddle  coat,  and  contains  a  larger  number  of  longitudinal  muscular  fibres.  This 
is  most  distinct  in  the  hepatic  part  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  at  the  termina- 
tion of  this  vein  in  the  heart;  in  the  trunks  of  the  hepatic  veins;  in  «ill  the 
large  trunks  of  the  vena  port;e;  in  the  splenic,  superior  mesenteric,  external 
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iliac,  renal,  and  azygos  veins.  Where  the  middle  coat  is  absent,  this  muscular 
layer  extends  as  far  as  the  inner  coat.  In  the  renal  and  portal  veins  it  extends 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  outer  coat;  but  in  the  other  veins  men- 
tioned a  layer  of  connective  and  elastic  tissues  is  found  external  to  the  muscular 
fibres.  All  the  large  veins  which  open  into  the  heart  are  covered  for  a  short 
distance  with  a  layer  of  striped  muscular  tissue  continued  on  to  them  from  the 
heart. 

Muscular  tissue  is  wanting  in  the  veins — 1.  Of  the  maternal  part  of  the 
placenta.  2.  In  most  of  the  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  8. 
In  the  veins  of  the  retina.  4.  In  the  veins  of  the  cancellous  tissue  of  bones, 
o.  In  the  venous  spaces  of  the  corpora  cavernosa.  The  veins  of  the  above- 
mentioned  parts  consist  of  an  internal  epithelial  lining,  supported  on  one  or 
more  layers  of  areolar  tissue. 

Most  veins  are  provided  with  valves,  which  serve  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  the 
blood.  They  are  formed  by  a  reduplication  of  the  inner  and  part  of  the  middle 
coat,  and  consist  of  connective  tissue  and  elastic  fibres  covered  on  both  surfaces 
by  epithelium ;  their  form  is  semilunar.  They  are  attached  by  their  convex 
edge  to  the  wall  of  the  vein;  the  concave  margin  is  free,  directed  in  the  coui*se 
of  the  venous  current,  and  lies  in  close  apposition  with  the  wall  of  the  vein  as 
long  as  the  current  of  blood  takes  its  natural  course ;  if,  however,  any  regurgita- 
tion takes  place,  the  valves  become  distended,  their  opposed  edges  are  brought 
into  contact,  and  the  current  is  intercepted.  Most  commonly  two  such  valves 
are  found  placed  opposite  one  another,  more  especially  in  the  smaller  veins,  or  in 
the  larger  trunks  at  the  point  where  they  are  joined  by  small  branches  ;  occa- 
sionally there  are  three,  and  sometimes  only  one.  The  wall  of  the  vein  imme- 
diately above  the  point  of  attachment  of  each  segment  of  the  valve  is  expanded 
into  a  pouch  or  sinus,  which  gives  to  the  vessel,  when  injected  or  distended  with 
blood,  a  knotted  appearance.  The  valves  are  very  numerous  in  the  veins  of  the 
extremities,  especially  of  the  lower  extremities,  tliese  vessels  having  to  conduct 
the  blood  against  the  force  of  gravity.  They  are  absent  in  the  very  small  veins, 
also  in  the  venae  cavae,  the  hepatic  vein,  portal  vein  and  its  branches,  the  renal, 
uterine,  and  ovarian  veins.  A  few  valves  are  found  in  the  spermatic  veins,  and 
one  also  at  their  point  of  junction  with  the  renal  vein  and  inferior  cava  in  both 
sexes.  The  cerebral  and  spinal  veins,  the  veins  of  the  cancellated  tissue  of 
bone,  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the  umbilical  vein  and  its  branches,  are  also 
destitute  of  valves.  They  are  occasionally  found,  few  in  number,  in  the  venae 
azygos  and  intercostal  veins. 

The  veins  are  supplied  with  nutrient  vessels,  vasa  vasorum,  like  the  arteries. 
Nerves  also  are  distributed  to  them  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  arteries,  but  in 
much  less  abundance. 

The  lymphatic  vessels,  like  arteries  and  veins,  are  composed  of  three  coats. 
The  internal  is  an  epithelial  and  elastic  coat.  It  is  thin,  transparent,  slightly 
elastic,  and  ruptures  sooner  than  the  other  coats.  It  is  composed  of  a  layer  of 
elongated  epithelial  cells,  supported  on  a  simple  network  of  elastic  fibres.  The 
middle  coat  is  composed  of  smooth  muscular  and  fine  elastic  fibres,  disposed  in  a 
transverse  direction.  The  external,  or  areolar- fibrous  coat,  consists  of  filaments 
of  areolar  tissue,  intermixed  with  smooth  muscular  fibres,  longitudinally  or 
obliquely  disposed.  It  forms  a  protective  covering  to  the  other  coats,  and  serves 
to  connect  the  vessel  with  the  neighboring  structures.  The  thoracic  duct  (Fig. 
62)  is  a  somewhat  more  complex  structure  than  the  other  lymphatics ;  it  pre- 
sents a  distinct  sub-epithelial  layer  of  branched  corpuvscles  similar  to  that  found 
in  the  arteries,  and  in  the  middle  coat  is  a  layer  of  connective  tissue,  with  its 
fibres  arranged  longitudinally. 

The  lym))hatics  are  supplied  by  nutrient  vessels,  which  are  distributed  to  their 
outer  and  middle  coats ;  but  no  nerves  have  at  present  been  traced  into  them. 

The    lymphatics   are    very    generally    provided    with    valves,   which    assist 
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i/ialerially  in  eftecting  the  circulation  of  the  fluid  tliey  ciuntain.  TIicmc  valves  are 
tunned  ot"  a  thin  layer  of  fibroiw  tissue,  lined  on  both  -surfaces  witL  scaly  epitlie- 
"  limn.  Tiie  form  is  eemiluDur;  they  are  attached  by  their  convex  edge  to  thr 
i^idf^  of  the  vessel,  the  concave  edge  being  IVce, 
aad  directed  along  the  course  of  the  contained  cur- 
rent. Usually,  two  such  valve.'!,  of  equal  size,  are 
found  opposite  one  another;  but  occasionally  cx- 
ctptioDs  occur,  especially  at  or  near  the  anastomoses 
of  lymphatic  vessels.  Thus  one  valve  may  be  of 
very  rudimentary  size,  and  the  other  increased  i[i 
proportion.  In  other  cases  the  semilunar  flaps 
liavc  been  found  directed  transversely  across  the 
viswcl,  instead  of  obliquely,  so  as  to  impede  the 
circulation  in  both  directions,  but  not  to  com- 
pletely arrest  it  in  either ;  or  the  semilunar  flaps, 
taking  the  same  direction,  have  been  found 
united  on  one  side,  so  as  to  form,  by  their  union, 
a  transverse  septum,  having  a  partial  transverse 

tht;  and  sometimes  the  flap  is  constituted  of  a  circular  fold,  attached  to  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  vessel,  and  having  in  its  centre  a  circular  or  elliptical 
aperture,  like  the  ileo-c;ecal  valve. 
The  valves  in  the  lymphatic  ve-sseia  are  placed  at  much  shorter  intervals  than 

Kg.  63.  Fig.  04. 
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in  tile  veins.  They  are  rao-st  numerous  near  the  lymphatic  glund^  tmd  they  are 
found  more  frequently  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck  and  upper  extremity  than 
in  the  lower.  The  wall  of  the  lymphatics,  immediately  above  the  point  of 
attachment  of  each  segment  of  a  valve,  is  expanded  into  a  pouch  o-  -— —   -i.;"!- 


which 
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gives  to  these  vessels,  when  distended,  the  knotted  or  beaded  appearance  which 
they  present.  Valves  are  wanting  in  the  vessels  composing  the  plexiform  net- 
work in  wliich  the  lymphatics  usually  originate  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

The  finest  visible  lymphatic  vessels  form  a  plexiform  network  in  the  subcutane- 
ous and  submucous  tissues,  and  this  is  properly  regarded  as  one  method  of  their 
commencement.  But  the  lymphatics  have  also  other  modes  of  origin,  for  the 
intestinal  lacteals  commence  by  closed  extremities  (Fig.  472,  p.  801),  and  it  seems 
now  to  be  conclusively  proved  that  the  serous  membranes  present  slomata,  or 
openings  between  the  epithelial  cells  (Fig.  i^S),  by  which  there  is  an  open  com- 
munication with  the  lymphatic  system,  and  through  which  the  lymph  is  thought 
to  be  pumped  by  the  alternate  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  serous  surface, 
due  to  the  movements  of  respiration  and  circulation.^  Von  Recklingshausen  was 
the  first  to  observe  the  passage  of  milk  and  other  colored  fluids  through  these 
stomata  on  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm.* 

Again,  the  lymphoid  or  retiform  tissue  which  is  found  in  various  organs,  and 
in  some,  as  in  the  spleen,  surrounds  the  minute  blood-vessels  with  a  kind  of 
sheath,  forms  another  and  very  extensive  mode  of  origin  of  lymphatics,  whether 
the  meshes  of  this  retiform  tissue  pass  directly  into  the  minute  lymphatic  plexus, 
or  whether  the  latter  is  regarded  as  closed,  so  that  the  fluid  in  the  retiform  tissue 
has  to  pass  by  osmosis  into  the  lymphatic  vessel,  which  certainly  seems  to  be  the 
case  in  the  intestinal  villi.  As  the  retiform  tissue  is  also  in  very  similar  relation 
to  the  terminal  capillaries,  there  is  here  a  free  method  of  communication  between 
the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  though  the  direct  continuity  of  their  tubes  by 
vascular  anastomosis  can  nowhere  be  proved  to  exist,  as  far  as  has  been  shown  at 
present.  The  lymph-sinuses  or  lymph-paths  of  the  lymphatic  glands  may  be 
regarded  as  another  mode  of  origin  of  lymphatics,  or  as  a  modification  of  the 
above-mentioned  origin  in  retiform  tissue. 

Closely  corresponding  to,  or  identical  with,  this  retiform  tissue  is  the  system  of 
interfascicular  spaces  in  the  connective  tissue,  with  the  branched  corpuscles  lying  in 
those  spaces ;  and  Klein  has  described  and  figured  a  direct  communication  between 
these  spaces  and  the  lymphatic  vessels  ("  Atlas  of  Histology,"  pi.  viii.,  Fig.  xiv.) 

There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  to  prove  that  any  natural  communication 
exists  between  the  lymphatics  of  glandular  organs  and  the  ducts  of  those  organs. 

Lymphatic  glands  are  small  oval  or  bean-shaped  bodies,  which  generally  present 
on  one  side  a  slight  depression,  the  hilum^  through  which  the  blood-vessels  enter 
and  leave  the  interior.  The  efferent  lymphatic  vessel  also  emerges  from 
the  gland  at  this  spot,  while  the  afterent  vessels  enter  the  organ  at  different 
parts  of  the  periphery.  On  section,  a  lymphatic  gland  displays  two  different 
structures:  an  external,  of  lighter  color — the  cortical;  and  an  internal,  darker — 
the  medullary.  The  cortical  structure  does  not  form  a  complete  investment, 
but  is  deficient  at  the  hilum,  where  the  medullary  portion  reaches  the  surface  of 
the  gland ;  so  that  the  efferent  vessel  is  derived  directly  from  the  medullary 
structure,  while  the  afferent  vessels  empty  themselves  into  the  cortical  substance. 

Lymphatic  glands  consist  of  (1)  a  fibrous  envelope,  or  capsule,  from  which  a 
framework  of  processes  (/rr/iec?/Za?)  proceed  inwards,  dividing  the  gland  into  open 
spaces  (alveoU\  freely  communicating  with  each  other;  (2)  a  large  quantity  of 
retiform  connective  tissue  occupying  these  spaces ;  (3)  a  free  supply  of  blood- 
vessels, which  are  supported  on  the  trabccuhe ;  and  (4)  the  afferent  and  efferent 
lymphatics.  Little  is  known  of  the  nerves,  though  Kolliker  describes  some  fine 
nervous  filaments  j)assing  into  the  hilum. 

The  capsule  is  C()inj)oscd  of  a  layer  of  connective  tissue,  and  from  its  internal 
surface  are  given  off  a  number  of  membranous  septa,  which  pass  inwards  towards 

*  The  resemblance  between  lymph  and  serum  led  Hewson  long  ago  to  regard  the  serous  cavities 
A8  sacs  into  which  the  lymphatics  open.  These  recent  microscopic  discoveries  confirm  this  opinion 
in  a  very  interesting  manner. 

*  For  a  fuller  account  sec  Klem,  '*  Anatomy  of  the  Lymphatic  System/'  Atlas  of  Hisiohqi/. 
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[he  centre  of  the  gland,  ami  divkle  the  outer  part  of  its  interior  into  a  number 
of  oval  compartments,  or  aheoli  (Fig.  64).  This  is  the  cortical  portion  of  the 
glind.  After  having  penetrated  into  the  gland  for  some  di.stance,  these  septa 
break  up  into  a  number  of  trabecnla;,  which  anastomose  to  interlace  with  each 
Fig.  65,  Pig.  66. 


FoUteh  froni  ■  Ifrnphitic  gluid  of  the  dog,  in  Krllol  Kctlon.  Pram  tha  medulUrr  ButBi>n»  of  id  Id- 
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nbbnl  pin  on  tfae  aurhce  of  the  follicle.   ±  OrlgiD  of  i  large  tfniph-  A.  Rellauulm  itrelched  between  the  lube  and 

lobi.    t.  or  ■  nniller  one.    /.  CRpaule.    g.  SeplL    A,  Vu  ulTtreai.  tbe  Hptt.     c.    Portion  of  iDotber  l^nipb- 

i  Inioiln;  space  of  Ibe  rollkle,  wltb  Its  retlnsculL    k.  One  of  tbe  tub*,    d.  Septi. 
llTlsioni  of  the  Kpt*.   1 1.  Attachment  of  the  lympb-tuhei  to  tbe  aepu. 

Other  in  all  directions,  forming  in  the  central  part  of  the  gland  a  number  of 
intercommunicating  spaces,  also  called  alveoli.     This  is  the  medullary  portion  of 
the  gland,  and  the  spaces  or  alveoli  in  it  not  only  freely  communicate  with  each 
other,  but  also  with   the  al- 
veoli of  the  cortical  portion.  Fig.  fi7. 

In  these   alveoli  or  spaces  »  i 

is  contained  the  proper 
ffland-Kuhstance  or  lymphoid 
tissQc.  The  gland-pulp  does 
not,  however,  completely 
fill  the  alveolar  spaces, 
but  leaves  between  its  outer 
marjrin  and  the  trabcculffl 
forming  the  alveoli  a  channel 
or  Rpace  of  nearly  uniform 
width  throughout.  This  is 
termed  the  hpnph-putk  or 
lymph-sinus.  Running  acroBS 
it  are  a  number  of  trabeculte 
of  retiform  connective  tissue, 

which    appear     to    serve      the  SpcUnn  nf  iTmpballc  ^land  tlM«e.    «.  Trabocute.    6.  Small  nr.or.  in 

purpose   of     maintaining     the       substance  of  same.    e.  Ljraph-patbs.    li.  l.jmph-corpuscles.    e.  Capillar T 

gland-pulp    in   the   centre  of     pi«"» 
thejipace  in  its  proper  position. 

On  account  of  the  peculiar  nrraniromcnt  of  the  frame-work  of  the  organ, 
the  gland-pulp  in  the  cortical  portion  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  nodules,  and  in 
the  medullary  part  in  the  form  of  rounded  cords.    It  consists  of  ordinary  lymphoid 
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tissue,  being  made  up  of  a  delicate  reticulum  of  retiform  tissue,  the  meslies  of 
wliicti  are  closely  packed  with  lymph-corpuscles,  and  traversed  by  a  plexus  of 
capillary  blood-vessels. 

The  afferent  vessels,  as  above  stated,  enter  at  all  parts  of  the  peripher}''  of  the 
gland,  and  after  branching  and  forming  a  dense  plexus  in  the  substance  of  the 
capsule,  open  into  the  lymph-sinuses  of  the  cortical  part.  In  doing  this  they  lose 
all  their  coats  except  their  endothelial  lining,  which  is  continuous  with  a  layer 
of  epithelial  cells  lining  the  lymph-paths.  In  like  manner  the  efferent  vessel 
commences  from  the  lymph -sinuses  of  the  medullary  portion.  The  stream  of 
lymph  carried  to  the  gland  by  the  Afferent  vessek  would  thus  pass  through  the 
plexus  in  the  capsule  to  the  lymph-paths  of  the  cortical  portion,  where  it  would 
be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gland-pulp ;  flowing  through  these  it  would  enter 
the  paths  or  sinuses  of  the  medullary  portion,  and  finally  emerge  from  the  hilum 
by  means  of  the  efferent  vessel.  The  arteries  of  the  gland  enter  at  the  hilum. 
and  either  pass  at  once  to  the  gland-pulp,  to  break  up  into  a  capillary  plexus,  or 
else  run  along  the  trabeculae,  partly  to  supply  them,  and  partly  running  across 
the  lymph-paths,  to  assist  in  forming  the  capillary  plexus  of  the  gland-pulp. 
From  this  plexus  the  veins  commence,  and  emerge  from  the  organ  at  the  same 
place  as  that  at  which  the  artery  enters. 


THE  SKIN  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES. 

The  Skin  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  sense  of  touch,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
a  covering  for  the  protection  of  the  deeper  tissues ;  it  is  also  an  important  excre- 
tory and  absorbing  organ.  It  consists  of  two  layers,  the  derma  or  cutis  vera,  and 
the  epidermis  or  cuticle.  On  the  surface  of  the  former  layer  are  the  sensitive 
papillae;  and  within,  or  embedded  beneath  it,  are  the  sweat-glands,  hair-follicles, 
and  sebaceous  glands. 

The  derma,  or  true  skin,  is  tough,  flexible,  and  highly  elastic,  in  order  to  defend 
the  internal  parts  from  violence.  It  consists  of  flbro-areolar  tissue,  intermixed 
with  numerous  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves.  The  fibro-areolar  tissue 
forms  the  framework  of  the  cutis,  and  is  differently  arranged  in  different  parts, 
so  that  it  is  usual  to  describe  it  as  consisting  of  two  layers;  the  deeper  layer  or 
corium,  and  the  superficial  or  papillary  layer. 

The  corium  consists  of  strong  interlacing  fibrous  bands,  composed  chiefly  of  the 
white  variety  of  fibrous  tissue;  but  containing,  also,  some  fibres  of  the  yellow 
elastic  tissue,  which  vary  in  amount  in  different  parts.  Towards  the  attached 
surface  the  fasciculi  are  large  and  coarse,  and  the  areola?  which  are  left  by  their 
interlacement  are  large,  and  occupied  by  adipose  tissue  and  the  sweat-glands. 
This  element  of  the  skin  becomes  gradually  blended  with  the  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue.  Towards  the  free  surface  the  fasciculi  are  much  finer,  and  their 
mode  of  interlacing  close  and  intricate. 

The  corium  varies  in  thickness,  from  a  quarter  of  a  line  to  a  line  and  a  half, 
in  different  parts  of  the  body.  Thus,  it  is  thicker  in  the  regions  exposed  to 
pressure,  as  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot ;  thicker  on  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  body  than  the  front ;  and  on  the  outer  than  the  inner  side  of  the 
limbs.  In  the  eyelids,  scrotum,  and  penis  it  is  exceedingly  thin  and  delicate. 
The  skin  generally  is  thicker  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  and  in  the  adult 
than  in  the  child. 

The  areolue  are  occupied  by  adipose  tissue,  hair-follicles,  and  the  sudoriferous 
iind  sebaceous  glands ;  they  are  the  channels  by  which  the  vessels  and  nerves  are 
distributed  to  the  more  superficial  strata  of  the  corium,  and  to  the  papillary  layer. 

Unstriped  muscular  fibres  are  found  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  corium, 
wherever  hairs  are  found  ;  and  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  of  the  scrotum, 
penis,  perimeum,  and  areolae  of  the  nipples.  In  the  latter  situations  the  fibres 
are  arranged  in  bands,  closely  reticulated,  and  disposed  in  sujierimposed  lamina?. 
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Tlie  jiapillnry  layer  is  situated  upon  tlic  freu  surface  of  tlie  corium  ;  it  consists 
oi'  numerous  small,  liighly  sensitive,  and  vascular  eminences,  the  jiapillic,  wiiich 
rise  perpendicularly  i'rom  its  surfaui;,  aud  form  the  essential  element  of  the  organ 
of  toiieli.  The  papillje  are  conical-shaped  eminenucs,  having  a  round  or  blunted 
extremity,  cxicasionally  divided  into  two  or  more  parts,  and  connected  hy  their 
ba.s«  with  the  free  surface  of  the  corium.  Their  average  length  is  about  y^u 
of  an  inch,  and  they  measure  at  their  base  aVwut  j.^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
Oa  the   general  surlace  of  the  body,  more  esi»eeially  in   those  parts  which  are 

Fig.  (is. 


A»»ctloinil  view  of  tho«kln  (nugnlfied), 

endowed  with  slight  sensibility,  they  arc  few  in  number,  short,  exceedingly 
minute,  and  irregularly  scattered  over  the  surface;  but  in  other  situations,  as 
upon  the  palmar  surtace  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  upon  the  plantar  surface  of  the 
feet  and  toes,  and  around  the  nip])le,  they  are  long,  of  large  size,  closely  aggre- 
gated together,  and  arranged  in  parallel  curved  lines,  forming  the  elevated  ridges 
seen  on  tne  free  surface  of  the  epidermis.  In  these  ridges  the  larger  paiiilhe  are 
arranged  in  a  double  row,  with  smaller  papilla;  between  them  ;  and  the,>iO  rows 
are  subdivided  into  small  square-shajKid  masses  by  short  transverse  furrows, 
regularly  disposed,  in  the  centre  of  each  of  which  is  the  minute  orifice  of  the 
duct  of  a  sweat-gland.  No  papillas  exist  in  the  grooves  between  the  ridges.  In 
structure  the  panillai  resemble  the  su]>erficia]  layer  of  the  cutis,  consisting  of 
verv  small  and  closely  interlacing  bundles  of  fibro-areolar  tissue.  The  smaller 
pap*!]!*  contain  a  single  capillary  loop;  but  in  the  larger  the  vessels  are  con- 
voluted to  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  each  pajiilla  also  contains  one  or  more  nerve- 
fibres,  but  the  mode  in  which  these  terminate  is  uncertain.  In  those  parts  in 
which  the  sense  of  touch  is  highly  deveh»])cd,  as  in  the  lips  and  palm  of  tlie 
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hand,  the  nerve-fibrea  are  coonected  with  the  "  tactile  corpuscles,"  Kolliker  con- 
siders  that  the  central  part  of  the  papilla*  generally  consists  of  a  eonnectiva 
tissue  more  homogeneous  than  that  of  the  outer  part,  surrounded  by  a  sort  of 
sheath  of  elastic  libres,  and  he  believes  that  these  corpuscles  are  merely  a  variety 
of  this  structure.  The  corpuscles,  and  their  connection  with  the  nerves,  have 
beeu  described  above  (p.  77). 

FiK.  m. 


UlcRHopEc  wction  of  iltia,  shoviDg  the  epideimts  and  derma:  a  hair  In  Ita  IbUlcIa:  the  arector  pili  muMle:  mbmceoua 
and  ludartreroua  glandii. 

The  epidermis,  or  cuticle  (scarf-skin),  is  an  epithelial  structure,  accurately 
moulded  on  tlie  papillary  layers  of  the  derma.  It  forms  a  defensive  covering  to 
the  surface  of  the  true  skin,  and  limits  the  evaporation  of  watery  vapor  from 
its  free  surface.  It  varies  in  thickness  in  different  parts.  Where  it  is  exposed 
to  nre.'wure  and  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  as  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands 
anu  soles  of  the  feet,  it  is  thick,  haixi,  and  horny  in  texture;  whilst  that  which 
lies  in  contact  witli  the  rest  of  the  body  is  soft  and  cellular  in  structure.  The 
deeper  and  softer  layers  have  been  called  the  rete  mitcosum,  the  terra  rete  being 
used  from  the  deepest  layer  presenting,  when  isolated,  numerous  depressions, 
or  complete  a)>ertures,  which  have  been  occupied  by  the  projecting  papillje. 

The  free  suri'ace  of  the  epidermis  is  marked  by  a  network  of  linear  furrows 
of  variable  size,  marking  out  the  surface  into  a  number  of  spaces  of  polygonal 
or  lozenge -shaped  form.  Some  of  these  furrows  are  large,  as  opposite  the  flexure.'* 
of  the  joints,  and  correspond  to  the  fo]d.t  in  the  derma  produced  by  their  move- 
ments. In  other  situations,  as  upon  the  bitck  of  the  hand,  they  arc  exceedingly 
fine,  and  intersecet  one  another  at  various  angles:  upon  the  palmar  surface  of 
the  hand  and  fingers,  and  upon  the  sole  of  the  foot,  these  lines  are  very  distinct, 
and  are  disposed  in  curves.  Tliey  deiieiid  upon  the  large  siae  and  [jcculiar 
arrangement  of  the  papillae  upon  whicli  the  epidermis  is  placed.  The  deep 
surface  of  tlie  epidermis  is  accurately  moulded  upon  the  papillary  layer  of  the 
derma,  each  papilla  being  invested  by  its  epidermic  sheath;  so  that  when  this 
layer  is  removed  by  maceration,  it  presents  on  its  under  surface  a  number  of  pits 
or  dc]>resHions  corresponding  to  the  elevations  in  the  papillte,  as  well  as  the  ridges 
left  in  tlie  intervals  between  them.  Vine  tubular  prolongations  are  from  this 
layer  (.'jjutinued  into  the  ducts  of  the  sudoriferous  and  sebaceous  glands.  In 
structure  the  epidermis  consists  of  flattened  ci^lla,  agglutinated  together,  and 
having  a  laminated  arrangement. 

The  deepest  layers  of  cells,  according  to  Kolliker,  arc  of  a  columnar  form,  and 
are  arranged  jvcrpendicularly  to  tlie  free  surface  of  the  derma,  forming  either  a 
single  or  a  double,  or  eveu  triple  layer ;  the  laminsc  succeeding  these  are  composed 
of  cells  of  a  more  rounded  form,  tlie  coiiieul.s  of  wliicli  are  soft,  opaque,  granular, 
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and  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  As  these  cells  nuccei*sively  approach  the  surface  by 
ibe  development  of  fresh  layers  from  l)eiieath,  tliej'  assume  a  flattened  form  from 
the  evaporation  of  their  fluid  contents,  and  finally  form  a  transparent,  dry, 
membraDous  scale,  lose  their  nuclei,  and  apparently  become  changed  in  their 
cliemioal  composition,  as  they  are  unaffected  now  by  acetic  acid.  Kicin  describes 
llie  epidermis  as  composed  of  fonr  different  strata  (Fig,  70):  First,  the  rele 
Malfi'ihit,  composed  of  several  strata  of  ejiithelial  cells,  of  which  the  de('i)e8t  layers 
are  columnar,  the  rest  polyhedral ;  second,  granular  layer,  a  single  stratum  of 

1  Fig.  70. 
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fattened  spindle-shaped  cells;  third,  .ilraltim  Itiddum,  a  homogi 
striated  membrane,  composed  of  closely  packed  scales;  and  fourth,  slrahtm 
'vrneum.  consisting  of  many  layers  of  horny  epithelial  scales.  The  deepest  layer 
of  cells  are  separated  from  the  papillae  by  an  apparently  homogeneous  basement- 
membrane,  which  is  most  distinctly  brought  into  view  in  specimens  prepared 
with  chloride  of  gold.     This,  according  to  Klein,  is  merely  the  deei)est  jwrtion 
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of  the  epithelium,  and  is  "  made  up  of  the  basis  of  the  individual  cells  which 
have  undergone  a  chemical  and  morphological  alteration."  ^ 

The  black  color  of  the  skin  in  the  negro,  and  the  tawny  color  among  some  of 
the  white  races,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  pigment  in  the  cells  of  the  cuticle. 
This  pigment  is  more  especially  distinct  in  the  cells  of  the  deeper  layer,  or  rete 
mucosum,  and  is  similar  to  that  found  in  the  cells  of  the  pigmentary  layer  of 
the  retina.  As  the  cells  approach  the  surface  and  desiccate,  the  color  becomes 
partially  lost. 

The  arteries  which  supply  the  skin  divide  into  numerous  branches  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissue;  they  then  pass  through  the  areola?  of  the  corium,  and 
divide  into  a  dense  capillary  plexus,  which  supplies  the  sudoriferous  and 
sebaceous  glands  and  the  hair- follicles,  terminating  in  the  superficial  layers  of 
the  corium  by  forming  a  capillary  network,  from  which  numerous  fine  branches 
ascend  to  the  papillae. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  are  arranged  in  a  minute  plexiform  network  in  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  corium,  where  they  become  interwoven  with  the  capillary 
and  nervous  plexuses ;  they  are  especially  abundant  in  the  scrotum  and  around 
the  nipple.  As  above  stated,  they  probably  communicate  with  the  interfascicular 
channels  of  the  connective  tissue. 

The  nerves  which  supply  the  skin  ascend  with  the  vessels  through  the  areoke 
of  the  deep  layers  of  the  corium  to  the  more  superficial  laj'ers,  where  they  form 
a  minute  plexiform  mesh.  From  this  plexus  the  primitive  nerve-fibres  pass  to 
be  distributed  to  the  papilla).  The  nerves  are  most  numerous  in  those  parts 
which  are  provided  with  the  greatest  sensibility. 

The  ai)j)endages  of  the  skin  are  the  nails,  the  hairs,  the  sudoriferous  and 
sebaceous  glands,  and  their  ducts. 

The  nails  and  hairs  are  j)eculiar  modifications  of  the  epidermis,  consisting 
essentially  of  the  same  cellular  structure  as  that  membrane. 

The  Nails  are  flattened  elastic  structures  of  a  horny  texture,  placed  upon  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  Each  nail  is 
convex  on  its  outer  surfiice,  concave  within,  and  is  implanted  by  a  portion  called 
the  root  into  a  groove  of  the  skin;  the  exposed  portion  is  called  the. body,  and  the 
anterior  extremity  tliefree  ed(je.  The  nail  has  a  very  firm  adhesion  to  the  cutis, 
being  accurately  moulded  upon  its  surface,  as  the  epidermis  is  in  other  parts. 
The  part  of  the  cutis  beneath  the  body  and  root  of  the  nail  is  called  the  matrix^ 
because  it  is  the  part  from  which  the  nail  is  produced.  Corresponding  to  the 
body  of  the  nail,  the  matrix  is  thick,  and  covered  with  large,  highly  vascular 
papilla),  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows,  the  color  of  which  is  seen  through  the 
transparent  tissue.  Behind  this,  near  the  root  of  the  nail,  the  papillae  are  small, 
less  vascular,  and  have  no  regular  arrangement;  hence  the  portion  of  the  nail 
corresponding  to  this  part  is  ol"  a  whiter  color,  and  called  lunula^  from  its  form. 

The  cuticle,  as  it  passes  forwards  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  finger,  is  attached 
to  the  surface  of  the  nail,  a  little  in  advance  of  its  root;  at  the  extremitv  of 
the  finger  it  is  connected  with  the  under  surface  of  the  nail,  a  little  behind  its 
free  edge.  The  cuticle  and  horny  structure  of  the  nail  (both  epidermic  struct- 
ures) are  thus  directly  continuous  with  each  other.  The  nails,  in  structure, 
consist  of  cells  having  a  laminated  arrangement,  and  these  are  essentially  similar 
to  those  composing  the  epidermis.  The  deepest  layer  of  cells,  which  lie  in  con- 
tact with  the  papillae  at  the  root  and  under  surface  of  the  nail,  are  of  elongated 
form,  arranged  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  and  provided  with  nuclei;  those 
which  succeed  these  are  of  a  rounded  or  polygonal  form,  the  more  superficial 
ones  becoming  broad,  thin,  and  flattened,  and  so  closely  compacted  together  as 
to  make  the  limits  of  each  cell  very  distinct. 

It  is  by  the  successive  growth  of  new  cells  at  the  root  and  under  surface  of  the 
body  of  the  nail  that  it  advances  forward  and  maintains  a  due  thickness,  whilst^ 

'  Atlas  of  Histology,  p.  311. 
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at  the  same  time,  the  growth  of  the  nfiil  in  the  proper  direction  is  secured.     As 

these  cells  in  their  turn  become  displaced  by  the  growth  of  new  cells,  they  assume 

a  flattened  form,  lose  their  nuclei,  and  finally  become  closely  compacted  together 

into  a  firm,  dense  horny  texture.     In  chemical  composition  the  nails  resemble  the 

epidermis.     According  to  Mulder,  they  contain  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of 

carbon  and  sul])hur. 

The  Hairs  are  peculiar  modifications  of  the  epidermis,  and  consist  essentially 

of  the  same  structure  as  that  membrane.     They  are  found  on  nearly  every  part 

of  the  surface  of  the  body,  excepting  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 

feet,  and  vary  much  in  length,  thickness,  and  color  in  diflereut  parts  of  the  body 

and  in  diflTerent  races  of  mankind.     In  some  parts  they  are  so  short  as  not  to 

project  beyond  the  follicles  containing  them  ;  in  other  parts,  as  upon  the  scalp, 

they  are  of  considerable  length ;  along  the  margin  of  the  eyelids  and  upon  the 

face  they  are  remarkable  for  their  thickness.     A  hair  consists  of  a  root^  the  part 

implanted  in  the  skin ;  the  a/ia/t,  the  portion  projecting  from  its  surface,  and  the 

point.    They  generally  present  a  cylindrical  or  more  or  less  flattened  form,  and 

a  reniform  outline  upon  a  transverse  section. 

The  root  of  the  hair  presents  at  its  extremity  a  bulbous  enlargement,  which  is 
whiter  in  color  and  softer  in  texture  than  the  stem,  and  is  lodged  in  a  follicular 
involution  of  the  epidermis,  called  the  hair-follicle.  When  the  hair  is  of  con- 
siderable length,  the  follicle  extends  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  The 
hair-folhcle  is  bulbous  at  its  deep  extremity,  like  the  hair  which  it  contains,  and 
iia.s  oi)ening  into  it,  near  its  free  extremity,  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  of  one  or 
more  sebaceous  glands.  In  structure,  the  hair-follicle  consists  of  two  coats — an 
ouier  or  dermic,  and  an  inner  or  cuticular.  The  outer  coat  is  formed  mainly  of 
areolar  tissue ;  it  is  continuous  with  the  corium,  is  highly  vascular,  and  supplied 
by  numerous  minute  nervous  filaments.  The  inner  or  cuticular  lining  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  epidermis,  and,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hair-follicle,  with  the  root 
of  the  hair ;  this  cuticular  lining  resembles  the  epidermis  in  the  peculiar  rounded 
form  and  soft  character  of  those  cells  which  lie  in  contact  with  the  outer  coat 
of  the  hair-follicle,  and  the  thin,  dry,  and  scaly  character  of  those  which  lie  near 
the  surface  of  the  hair,  to  which  they  are  closely  adherent.  When  tlie  hair  is 
plucked  from  its  follicle,  the  cuticular  lining  most  commonly  adheres  to  it,  and 
forms  what  is  called  the  root-sheath.  At  the  bottom  of  each  hair-follicle  is  a  small 
conical  vascular  eminence  or  papilla,  similar  in  every  res{)ect  to  those  found 
upon  the  surface  of  the  skin ;  it  is  continuous  with  the  dermic  layer  of  the 
follicle,  is  highly  vascular,  and  probably  supplied  with  nervous  fibrils ;  this  is 
the  part  through  which  material  is  supplied  for  the  production  and  constant 
growth  of  the  hair.  The  root  of  the  hair  rests  upon  this  conical-shaped  eminence, 
and  is  continuous  with  the  cuticular  lining  of  the  follicle  at  this  part.  It  consists 
of  a  few  thin  bundles  of  fibrous  connective  tissue,  with  well-defined  connective- 
tissue  cells,  capillary  blood-vessels,  and  nerve-fibres.  These  cells  gradually  enlarge 
as  they  are  pushed  upwards  into  the  soft  bulb,  and  some  of  them  contain  ))igment- 
granules,  which  either  exist  in  vseparate  cells,  or  are  separate,  or  aggregated  round 
the  nucleus;  it  Ls  these  granules  which  give  rise  to  the  color  of  the  hair.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  these  pigment-granules  completely  fill  the  cells  in  the 
centre  of  the  bulb,  which  gives  rise  to  the  dark  tract  of  pigment  often  found,  of 
greater  or  less  length,  in  the  axis  of  the  hair. 

The  shaft  of  the  hair  consists  of  a  central  part  or  medulla,  the  fibrous  part  of 
the  hair,  and  the  cortex  externally.  The  medulla  occupies  the  centre  of  the  shaft, 
and  ceases  towards  the  point  of  the  hair.  It  is  usually  wanting  in  the  fine  hairs 
covering  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  commonly  in  those  of  the  head.  It  is 
more  opaque  and  deeper  colored  than  the  fibrous  part,  and  consists  of  cells  con- 
taining pigment-  or  fat-granules.  The  fibrous  portion  of  the  hair  constitutes  the 
chief  part  of  the  stem  ;  its  cells  are  elongated,  and  unite  to  form  flattened  fusi- 
form fibres.  Between  the  fibres  are  found  minute  spaces  which  contain  either 
pigment-granules,  in  dark  hair ;  or  minute  air-bubbles,  in  white  hair.     In  addition 
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to  this,  there  is  also  a  dill  use  pigment  contained  in  the  fibres.  The  cells  which 
form  the  cortex  of  the  hair  consist  of  a  single  layer  which  surrounds  those  of 
the  fibrous  pari ;  they  are  converted  into  thin  flat  scales,  having  an  imbricated 
arrangement.  Connected  with  the  hair- follicles  are  minute  bundles  of  involuntary 
muscular  fibre,  termed  the  erectores  ptU,  They  arise  from  the  superficial  layei 
of  the  corium,  and  are  inserted  into  the  outer  surface  of  the  hair-follicle,  below 
the  entrance  of  the  duct  of  the  sebaceous  gland.  They  are  placed  on  the  side 
towards  which  the  hair  slopes,  and  by  their  action  elevate  the  hair  (Fig.  69). 

The  Sehciceous  Glands  are  small,  sacculated,  glandular  organs,  lodged  in  the 
substance  of  the  corium.  They  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  skin,  but  are  most 
abundant  in  the  scalp  and  face ;  they  are  also  very  numerous  around  the  aj^rtures 
of  the  anus,  nose,  mouth,  and  external  ear ;  but  are  wanting  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet.  Each  gland  consists  of  a  single  duct,  more  or  less 
capacious,  which  terminates  in  a  cluster  of  small  secreting  pouches  or  saccules. 
The  sacculi  connected  with  each  duct  vary  in  number  from  two  to  five,  or  even 
twenty.  They  are  composed  of  a  transparent  colorless  membrane,  inclosing  a 
number  of  cells.  Of  these,  the  outer  layer,  or  marginal  cells,  are  small,  polyhedral 
epithelial  cells,  continuous  with  the  lining  cells  of  the  duct.  The* remainder  of 
the  sac  is  filled  with  larger  cells  containing  fat ;  except  in  the  centre,  where  the 
cells  have  become  broken  up,  and  there  is  a  cavity  containing  the  (Ubris  of  cells 
and  a  mass  of  fatty  matter,  which  constitutes  the  seoaceous  secretion.  The  orifices 
of  the  ducts  open  most  frequently  into  the  hair-follicles,  but  occasionally  upon 
the  general  surface.  On  the  nose  and  face  the  glands  are  of  large  size,  distinctly 
lobulated,  and  often  become  much  enlarged  from  the  accumulation  of  pent-up 
.secretion.  The  largest  sebaceous  glands  are  those  found  in  the  eyelids,  the 
Meibomian  glands. 

The  Sudor  if er  oils  or  Sweat  Glands  are  the  organs  by  which  a  large  portion  of 
the  aqueous  and  gaseous  materials  are  excreted  by  the  skin.  They  are  found  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  skin,  and  are  situated  in  small  pits  in  the  deep  parts  of 
the  corium,  or,  more  frequently,  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  surrounded 
by  a  quantity  of  adipose  tissue.  They  are  small,  lobular,  reddish  bodies,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  convoluted  tube,  from  which  the  efferent  duct  proceeds  upwards 
through  the  (iorium  and  cuticle,  and  opens  upon  the  surface  by  a  slightly  enlarged 
orifice.  The  efferent  duct,  as  it  passes  through  the  corium,  pursues,  for  a  short 
distance,  a  spiral  course ;  it  becomes  straight  in  the  more  superficial  part  of  this 
layer,  and  o\)qi\s  on  the  surface  of  the  cuticle  by  an  oblique  valve-like  aperture, 
lu  tlie  parts  where  the  epidermis  is  thin  the  ducts  are  finer,  and  almost  straight 
ill  their  course  ;  but  where  the  epidermis  is  thicker  they  assume  Jigain  a  spiral 
arrangement,  the  separate  windings  of  the  tube  being  as  close  and  as  regular  as 
those  of  a  common  screw.  The  spiral  course  of  these  ducts  is  especially  distinct 
in  the  thick  cuticle  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot.  The  size  of 
the  glands  varies.  They  are  especially  large  in  those  regions  where  the  amount 
of  perspiration  is  great,  as  in  the  axillae,  where  they  form  a  thin  mammillated 
layer  of  a  reddish  color,  which  corresponds  exactly  to  the  situation  of  the  hair 
in  this  region ;  they  are  large,  also,  in  the  groin.  Their  number  varies.  They 
are  most  numerous  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  presenting,  according  to  Krause, 
2,800  orifices  on  a  square  inch  of  the  integument,  and  are  rather  less  immerous 
on  the  sole  of  the  foot.  In  both  of  these  situations  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  are 
exceedingly  regular,  and  correspond  to  the  small  transverse  grooves  which  inter- 
^•^ct  the  ridges  of  papilla?.  In  other  situations  they  are  more  irregularly  scattered, 
but  in  nearly  equal  numbers,  over  parts  including  the  same  extent  of  surface. 
In  the  neck  and  back  they  are  least  numerous,  their  number  amounting  to  417 
on  the  square  inch  (Krause).  Their  total  number  is  estimated  by  tlie  same 
writer  at  2,381,248 ;  and,  supposing  the  aperture  of  each  gland  to  represent  a 
surface  of  -5^  of  a  line  in  diameter,  he  calculates  that  the  whole  of  these  glands 
would  present  an  evaporating  surface  of  about  eight  square  inches.  Each  gland 
consists  of  a  single  tube  intricately  convoluted,  terminating  at  one  end  by  a  blind 
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extremity,  and  opening  at  the  other  end  upon  the  surfistce  of  the  skin.  In  the 
larger  glands  this  single  duct  usually  divides  and  subdivides  dichotomously  ;  the 
smaller  ducts  ultimately  terminating  in  short  c«cal  pouches,  rarely  anastomosing. 
The  wall  of  the  duct  is  thick,  the  width  of  the  canal  rarelv  exceeding 
one-third  of  its  diameter.  The  tube,  both  in  the  gland  and  where  it  forms  the 
excretory  duct,  consists  of  two  layers :  an  outer,  formed  by  fine  areolar  tissue  ; 
and  an  inner  layer  of  epithelium.  The  external  or  fibro-cellular  coat  is  thin, 
continuous  with  the  superficial  layer  of  the  corium,  and  extends  only  as  high  as 
the  surtace  of  the  true  skin.  The  epithelial  lining  is  much  thicker,  continuous 
with  the  epidermis,  and  alone  forms  the  spiral  portion  of  the  tube.  When  the 
cuticle  is  carefully  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  cutis,  these  convoluted  tubes 
of  epidermis  may  be  drawn  out,  and  form  nipple-shaped  projections  on  its  undfer 
surface.  According  to  Kdlliker,  a  layer  of  non-striated  muscular  fibres,  arranged 
longitudinally,  is  found  between  the  areolar  and  epithelial  coats  of  the  ducts  of 
the  larger  sweat-glands,  as  in  the  axilla,  root  of  the  penis,  on  the  labia  majora, 
and  round  the  anus. 

The  contents  of  the  smaller  sweat-glands  are  quite  fluid ;  but  in  the  larger 
glands  the  contents  are  semi-fluid  and  opaque,  and  contain  a  number  of  colored 
granules,  and  cells  which  appear  analogous  to  epithelial  cells. 
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AH  the  surfaces  of  the  body,  the  external  surface  of  the  skin,  the  internal 
surface  of  the  digestive  and  respiratory  tracts,  the  closed  serous  cavities,  the 
inner  coat  of  the  vessels,  and  the  ducts  of  all  glands,  are  covered  by  one  or  more 
layers  of  simple  cells,  called  epithelium  or  epithelial  cells,  which  serve  various 
purposes,  both  as  a  protective  layer  and  as  an  agent  in  secretion.  Thus,  in  the 
skin,  the  main  purpose  served  by  the  epithelium  (here  called  the  epidermis)  is 
that  of  protection.  As  the  surface  is  worn  away  by  the  agency  of  friction  or 
change  of  temperature,  new  cells  are  supplied,  and  thus  the  surface  of  the  true 
skin,  and  the  vessels  and  nerves  which  it  contains,  are  defended  from  damage.     In 


Fig.  71. 


^thellal  ceUa  in  the  oral  eayit  J  of  man.   (Bfagnified  850  times.)    a.  Large.  6.  Mlddle-slsed.  e.  The  same,  with  two  nuclei. 

the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  and  in  the  glands,  the  epithelial  cells 
appear  to  be  the  principal  agents  in  separating  the  secretion  from  the  blood  or 
from  the  alimentary  fluids.  In  other  situations  (as  the  nose,  fauces,  and  respiratory 
passages)  the  chief  office  of  the  epithelial  cells  appears  to  be  to  maintain  an 
equable  temperature  by  the  moisture  with  which  they  keep  the  surface  always 
slightly  lubricated.  In  the  serous  cavities  they  also  keep  the  opposed  layers 
moist,  and  thus  facilitate  their  movements  on  each  other.  Finally,  in  all  internal 
parts  they  insure  a  perfectly  smooth  surface. 

The  epithelium  is  usually  spoken  of  as  tesselated  or  pavement,  columnar, 
spheroidal  or  glandular,  and  ciliated. 
7 
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The  pavement  epithelium  is  composed  of  fiat  nucleated  scales  of  various  shapes, 
usually  polygonal,  and  varying  in  size.  These  scales  often  contain  granules,  as 
in  Fig.  71.  This  kind  of  epithelium  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  (epi- 
dermis), on  all  the  serous  surfaces  (unless  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  be  an  excep- 
tion), on  the  lining  membranes  of  the  blood-vessels,'  on  many  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  and  in  the  ducts.  The  nails,  hairs,  and  in  animals  the  horns,  are 
a  variety  of  this  kind  of  epithelium. 

The  columnar  epithelium  (Fig.  72)  is  formed  of  cylindrical,  or  rod-shaped 
cells,  each  containing  a  nucleus,  and  set  together  so  as  to  form  a  complete  mem- 
brane 
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This  form  of  epithelium  covers  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  whole  gastro- 
intestinal tract  and  the  glands  of  that  part,  the  greater  part  of  the  urethra,  the 
vas  deferens,  the  prostate,  Cowper's  glands,  Bartholine's  glands,  and  a  portion  of 
the  uterine  mucous  membrane. 

The  spheroidal  or  glandular  epithelium  (Fig.  73)  is  composed  of  circular  cells, 
with  granular  contents  and  a  small  nucleus. 

This  form  is  found  in  the  kidney,  ureters,  and  bladder,  and  in  the  .iiecreting 
glands. 

F»g.  74.  Fig.  75. 
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Cilialed  epithelium  (Fig.  74)  may  be  of  any  of  the  preceding  forms,  .but 
usually  inclines  to  the  columnar  shape.  Tt  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of 
minute  processes,  like  hairs  or  eyelashes  (cilia),  standing  up  from  the  free  surface. 
If  the  cells  be  examined  during  life,  or  immediately  on  removal  from  the  living 
body  (for  which  in  the  human  subject  the  removal  of  a  nasal  polypus  offers  a 

'The  epithelium  lining  the  blood- veawls,  Ivniphatics,  and 
and  its  cells  vjiry  much  in  size.  It  ia  usually  ajioken  of  ii 
repreaented  in  Fig.  60, 
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frequent  opportunity),  in  tepid  water,  the  cilia  will  be  seen  in  active  lashin? 
motion ;  ana  if  the  cells  be  separate,  they  will  often  be  moved  about  in  the  field 
bv  that  motion. 

The  situations  in  which  ciliated  -epithelium  is  found  in  the  human  body  are — 
the  respiratory  tract  from  the  nose  downwards,  the  tympanum  and  Eustachian 
tube,  the  Fallopian  tube  and  upper  portion  of  the  uterus,  the  vas  efferentia,  coni 
vascnlares,  ana  the  first  part  of  tne  excretory  duct  of  the  testicle,  and  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain  and  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  so-called  gMet-cells  appear  to  be  formed  by  a  conversion  in  shape  of  the 
columnar  epithelium  (ciliated  or  otherwise),  consequent  on  the  secretion  into 
the  interior  of  the  cell  of  mucus,  which  distends  the  upper  part  of  the  cell,  while 
the  nucleus  is  pressed  down  towards  its  deep  part,  until  the  cell  bursts  and  the 
mucus  is  discharged  on  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  75. 

SEROUS,  SYNOVIAL,  AND  MUCOUS  MEMBRANES. 

These  membranes  consist  of  a  layer  of  epithelium  supported  on  a  structureless 
membrane  called  the  basement-membrane,  beneath  which  lies  a  tract  of  connective 
or  areolar  tissue,  which  in  the  mucous  membranes  lodges  glands  of  various  kinds, 
and  contains  unstriped  muscle,  or  contractile  muscular  fibre-cells,  and  in  both 
serous  and  mucous  membranes  conveys  the  blood-vessels  out  of  which  the  secre- 
tion is  to  be  eliminated. 

The  serons  membranes  are  the  simplest  of  the  three,  and  will  therefore  be  first 
described. 

They  form  shut  sacs,  sometimes  arranged  quite  simply,  as  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis ;  at  others  with  numerous  involutions  and  recesses,  as  the  peritoneum,  but 
which  can  always  be  traced  continuously  around  the  whole  circumference.  The 
sac  is  completely  closed,  so  that  no  communication  exists  between  the  serous 
cavity  and  the  parts  in  its  neighborhood.  An  apparent  exception  exists  in  the 
peritoneum  of  the  female ;  for  the  Fallopian  tube  opens  freely  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  in  the  dead  subject,  so  that  a  bristle  can  be  passed  from  the  one  into  the 
other.  But  this  communication  is  closed  during  life,  except  at  the  moment  of 
the  passage  of  the  ovum  out  of  the  ovary  into  the  tube,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  no  interchange  of  fluids  ever  takes  place  between  the  two  cavities  in  dropsy 
of  the  peritoneum,  or  in  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  Fallopian  tubes.  The  serous 
membrane  is  often  supported  by  a  firm  fibrous  layer,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
pericardium,  and  such  membranes  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "  fibro-serous." 
In  the  parietal  portion  of  the  arachnoid  there  is,  according  to  many  anatomists, 
no  serous  membrane  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  but  the  dura  mater  is 
merely  lined  with  a  layer  of  epithelium,  the  basement-membrane  being  here 
indistinguishable.  In  other  situations  the  following  parts  may  be  recognized 
as  constituting  a  serous  membrane :  1.  The  epithelium,  a  single  layer  of  polygonal 
or  pavement-epithelial  cells.  2.  A  structureless  basement-membrane.  3.  The 
connective  tissue,  and  vessels  which  support  the  latter,  connect  it  with  the  parts 
below,  and  supply  blood  to  its  deep  surface.  Some  of  the  serous  portion  of  the 
blood  is  secreted,  or  transudes,  through  the  basement-membrane  to  furnish  the 
special  secretion.  This  latter  is,  in  most  cases,  only  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
moisten  the  membrane,  but  not  to  furnish  any  appreciable  quantity  of  fluid. 
When  a  small  quantity  can  be  collected,  it  appears  to  resemble  in  many  respects 
the  lymph,  and  like  that  fluid  coagulates  spontaneously ;  but  when  secreted  in 
large  quantities,  as  in  dropsy,  it  is  a  watery  fluid  containing  usually  sufficient 
albumen  to  coagulate  with  heat. 

Lately  the  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  that  fluids  with  colored  particles 
transude  through  the  serous  membrane  into  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  stomata 
or  openings  have  been  seen  between  the  cells  of  the  epithelium,  which  are 
believed  to  be  opened  and  closed  by  the  movements  of  the  serous  surface  (Fig. 
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63).  These  openings  are  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  small,  cubical,  granular  cells, 
and  communicate  with  a  lymphatic  capillary. 

In  addition  to  these  stomata,  other  interruptions  in  the  epithelial  layer  have 
been  described  as  pseudo-stomata ;  they  are  occupied  by  processes  of  the  branched 
connective-tissue  corpuscles  of  the  subjacent  tissue. 

The  mxLcous  membranes  are  more  complex  in  their  structure  than  the  serous. 
Their  epithelium  is  of  various  forms,  including  the  spheroidal,  columnar,  and 
ciliated,  and  is  often  arranged  in  several  layers  (see  Fig.  74).  This,  epithelial 
layer  is  supported  by  the  coruim,  which  is  analogous  to  the  derma  of  the  skin, 
and  is,  in  fact,  continuous  with  it  at  the  orifices  of  the  body.  The  corium  con- 
sists, as  it  is  usually  described,  of  a  transparent  structureless  basement-membrane 
next  to  the  epithelium,  supported  by  a  fibro- vascular  layer  of  variable  thickness 
below  it,  and  this  merging  into  the  submucous  areolar  tissue.  It  is  only  in  some 
situations  that  the  basement-membrane  can  be  demonstrated. 

The  fibro-vascular  layer  of  the  corium  contains,  besides  the  white  and  yellow 
fibrous  tissue  and  the  vessels,  muscular  fibre-cells,  forming  in  many  situations  a 
definite  layer,  called  the  miiscularis  mucosae,  nerves,  and  lymphatics  in  various 
proportions.  Imbedded  in  it  are  found  numerous  glands,  and  projecting  out  of 
it  are  processes  (villi  and  papillae)  analogous  to  the  papillae  of  the  skin.  These 
glands  and  processes,  however,  exist  only  at  certain  parts,  and  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  refer  for  their  description  to  the  sequel,  where  the  parts  are 
described  in  which  they  occur.  Thus,  the  mucous  glands  are  described  in  the 
account  of  the  mouth,  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  etc.;  the  papillae  and  villi 
with  that  of  the  tongue. 

The  synovial  membranes  are  composed  essentially  of  connective  tissue,  with 
blood-vessels  and  nerves.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  these  membranes  were 
analogous  in  structure  to  the  serous  membranes,  and  consisted  of  a  layer  of  flat- 
tened epithelial  cells  on  a  basement-membrane.  No  such  cells,  however,  exist, 
and  the  only  ones  found  on  the  surface  are  irregularly  branched  connective-tissue 
corpuscles,  similar  to  those  found  throughout  the  tissue.  Here  and  there  these 
cells  are  collected  in  patches,  and  present  the  appearance  of  epithelium,  but  do 
not  possess  the  true  characters  of  an  endothelial  layer.  They  are  surrounded 
and  neld  together  by  an  albuminous  ground-substance.  (For  a  further  descrip- 
tion of  the  synovial  membranes,  see  p.  287.) 


SECRETING  GLANDS. 

The  secreting  glands  are  organs  in  which  the  blood,  circulating  in  capillary 
vessels,  is  brought  into  contact  with  epithelial  cells,  whereby  certain  elements 
are  separated  ("secreted")  out  of  the  blood.  The  cells  are  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  inclose  a  cavity  into  which  the  secretion  is  poured.  This  cavity  is 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  ramifying  duct,  the  secreting  cells  lying  in,  or  touching, 
the  terminal  ramifications  (or,  more  correctly,  the  commencing  radicles)  of  the 
duct. 

In  size  the  glands  vary  extremely ;  thus,  the  liver  weighs  nearly  four  pounds, 
while  many  of  the  mucous  glands  are  only  visible  to  the  naked  eye  when  dis- 
tended with  secretion.  And  they  vary  not  less  in  structure ;  thus,  the  structure 
of  the  liver  is  so  complex  that  it  can  hardly  yet  be  regarded  as  known  with 
absolute  certainty ;  while  there  are  a  great  many  glands  which  consist  either  of 
a  single  tube  lined  with  epithelium,  on  the  outer  side  of  which  the  blood  circu- 
lates, or  even  a  simple  closed  sac,  which  opens  when  it  becomes  charged  with 
secretion. 

The  great  majority  of  glands,  however,  can  be  reduced  ideally  to  a  very  simple 
form,  viz.,  to  an  involution,  more  or  less  complex,  of  the  basement-membrane, 
carrying,  of  course,  its  epithelium  with  it,  and  having  the  capillary  vessels  dis- 
tributed on  its  attached  surface.     If  this  involution  be  perfectly  simple,  an  open 
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tube  results,  as  in  the  stomach  (see  Fig.  470,  p.  797),  or  the  common  mucous 
crypts  of  the  urethra.  Branches  projecting  out  from  the  bottom  of  this  tube 
constitute  the  simplest  form  of  racemose  gland.  The  most  rudimentary  condi- 
tion of  such  a  gland  is  shown  in  the  branched  tubes  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane, figured  on  p.  797.  If  such  a  tube  be  conceived  of  as  divided  into  branches 
as  well  as  branching  out  at  its  extremity,  we  have  a  compound  racemose  gland, 
consisting  of  a  single  lobule  terminating  in  its  duct  (such  as  Brunner's  glands), 
and  an  aggregation  of  such  lobules  may  all  open  into  a  common  duct,  or  may 
have  a  great  number  of  separate  ducts.  Instances  of  such  glands  will  be  found 
in  the  salivary  glands,  the  pancreas,  etc.  In  other  instances,  the  necessary  extent 
of  epithelial  surface  is  obtained  by  the  duct  being  coiled  on  itself,  as  in  the 
sweat-glands  (Fig.  68,  p.  91),  or  the  extremity  of  the  duct  only  may  be  thus 
arranged  (see  the  figure  of  the  testis,  p.  894).  In  other  glands,  as  in  the  kidney, 
the  mucous  duct  is  undivided  from  the  beginning,  and  the  capillaries  from  which 
the  secretion  is  to  be  eliminated  are  distributed  upon  its  walls  or  project  into  its 
ampuUated  commencement  (Fig.  521,  p.  870). 

For  the  description  of  the  Ductless  or  Blood  Glands,  we  must  refer  to  the  sec- 
tions in  the  text  relating  to  the  Anatomy  of  the  Spleen,  Suprarenal  Capsules, 
Thyroid,  and  Thymus. 


Grrowth  and  Development  of  the  Body. 

THE  whole  body  is  developed  out  of  the  ovum  (Fig.  76)  when   Tertilized   by 
the  spermatozoa.     The  ovum  ia  merely  a  simple  nucleated  cell,  or  collec- 
tion of  protoplasm,  and  the  spermatozoa  disappear  when  they  have  accomplished 
their  mysterious  function.     All  the  complicated  changes  by  which  the  various 
intricate   organs   of  the  whole  body  are  formed  from  one   .'^imple   cell  may  be 
reduced   to  two   general   processes — viz.,  the  seg-. 
Fip,  76  menlation  or  cUavaye  of  cells,  and  their  differentia- 

tion. The  former  process  consists  in  the  splitting- 
,  of  the  nucleus  and  its  investing  cell-wall,  wnereby 
the  original  cell  is  represented  by  two.  The 
differentiation  of  cells  is  a  term  used  to  describe 
that  unknown  power  or  tendency  impressed  on 
cells  which,  to  all  methods  of  examination  now 
known,  seem  al>solutely  identical,  whereby  they 
otumuf ihe»o».  grow  into   different    forms;    so  that  (to  take   the 

fir-st  instance  which  occurs  in  the  growth  of  the 
embryo)  the  inditt'erent  cells  of  the  vascular  area  are  differentiated,  some  of 
thera  into  blood-globules,  others  into  the  solid  tissue  which  forms  the  blood- 
vessels. 

The  extreme  complexity  of  the  process  of  development  renders  it  at  all  times 
difRcult  to  describe  it  intelligibly,  and  still  more  so  in  a  work  like  this,  where 
adequate  space  and  illustration  can  hardly  be  afforded,  having  respect  to  the 
main  purpose  of  the  book.  1  can  only  hope  to  render  the  leading  features  of 
the  process  tolerably  plain,  and  must  refer  the  reader  who  wishes  to  follow  the 
various  changes  more  minutely  to  the  special  works  on  the  subject,  and 
especially  the  work  of  Foster  and  Balfour. 

Many  of  the  statements  which  are  accepted  in  human  embryology  are  made 
only  oa  the  strength  of  experiments  on  lower  animals,  direct  observation  in  the 
human  subject  being  impossible. 

The  ovum  is  a  small  spheroidal  body  situated  in  immature  Graafian  vesicles 

near  their  centre,  but  in  the  mature  ones  in  contact  with  the  membrana  granu- 

-  losa'  at  that   part  of  the  vesicle  which    projects 

Fig-  77.  from  the  surface  of  the  ovary.     The  cells  of  the 

membrana   granulosa  are  accumulated    round   the 

«  ovum  in  greater  number  than  at  any  other  part  of 

the  vesicle,  forming  a  kind  of  granular  zone,  the 

diHC-iis  proliijerus. 

The  human  ovum  {Fig.  77)  is  extremely  minute, 
measuring  from  3^5  to  -ris  of  ^u  '"ch  in  diam- 

u  r  ,AA,^,  _.«,!     eter.     It  is  a  cell,  consisting  externally  of  a  trans- 

Human  nvum,  rrom  m  middie-sried  ibi-  '  "     .1     . 1    "^  'If 

iieie.  (MBgnifieiiswttmM.i  n.  Vitelline  parent  envelope,  the  2071a  pellvctda,  or  vitelline 
membrane,  or  icH^ ;»-«iu;Wo.  6.  Eiier-  membrane.  Within  this,  and  in  close  contact 
naiborderof  theyoiii  and  Lnwrnaitor-  with  it,  is  the  volk  or  vitcllus :  embedded  in  the 
nil  vaicic  and  germinal  spot.  substanco  of  the  yolk  IS  a  Small  ve SI culaT  body,  Ihe 

f/erminal  vesicle  (vesicle  of  Purkinge) — the  nucleus 
of  the  cell ;  and  this  contains  a.s  its  nucleolus  a  small  spot — the  macula  germina- 
tiva,  or  the  spot  of  Wagner. 

The  zona  peUudda,  or  vitelline  mnn&rane,  is  a  thick,  color]e.=s,  transparent 
membrane,   which   appears   under   the   microscope  as  a  bright  ring,  bounded 

'  See  the  description  of  the  ovary  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
(102) 
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externally  and  internally  by  a  dark  outline.  It  corresponds  to  the  chorion  of  the 
impregnated  ovum. 

The  yolk  consists  of  granular  protoplasm — i.  e.,  granules  or  globules  of  various 
sizes,  embedded  in  a  more  or  less  viscid  fluid.  The  smaller  granules  resembU* 
pigment ;  the  larger  granules,  which  are  in  the  greatest  number  at  the  periphery 
of  the  yolk,  resemble  fat-globules.  In  the  human  ovum  the  number  of  granules 
is  comparatively  small. 

The  germinal  vesicle  consists  of  a  fine,  transparent,  structureless  membrane, 
containing  a  watery  fluid,  in  which  are  occasionally  found  a  few  granules.  It  is 
about  ifii^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  in  immature  ova  lies  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  yolk ;  but,  as  the  ovum  becomes  developed,  it  approaches  the  sur- 
face, and  enlarges  much  less  rapidly  than  the  yolk. 

The  germinal  spot  occupies  that  part  of  the  periphery  of  the  germinal  vesicle 
which  is  nearest  to  the  periphery  of  the  yolk.  It  is  opaque,  of  a  yellow  color, 
and  finely  granular  in  structure,  measuring  from  ^ijVzjtl^  to  ^^Vo^h  of  an  inch. 

The  phenomena  attending  the  discharge  of  the  ova  from  the  Graafian  vesicles, 
since  they  belong  as  much  or  more  to  the  ordinary  function  of  the  ovary  than  to 
the  general  subject  of  the  growth  of  the  body,  are  described  with  the  anatomy 
of  the  ovaries  in  the  bodv  of  the  work. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  the  mature  ovarian  ovum  the  germinal  vesicle  has 
disappeared.  Some  cells  .belonging  to  the  membrana  granulosa  adhere  for  a 
time  to  the  surface  of  the  ovum,  but  these  also  soon  disappear. 

The  first  changes  in  the  ovum  which  take  place  upon  conception  appear  to  be 
as  follows : — The  spermatozoon  penetrates  the  ovum,^  the  effect  of  wtiich  is  to 
bring  it  into  contact  with  the  yolk,  and  with  the  germinal  vesicle  contained  in 
the  yolk.  It  seems  as  if  this  normally  occurs  in  the  Fallopian  tube,*  and  abnor- 
mally it  may  even  take  place  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  first  effect  is  to  pro- 
duce a  cleavage  and  multiplication  of  the  yolk,  which  becomes  first  clefl  into  two 
masses,  then  into  four,  and  so  on,  until  at  length  a  mulberry-like  agglomeration 
of  nucleated  cells  results  (Fig.  78).     These  cells  are  sometimes  termed  vitelline 

Fig.  78. 


Fbnr diagrams  to  show  the  diTtrion  of  the  yolk.    The  0Tam  In  Burrounded  by  spermatOMMk    The  clear  corpuacles  (polar 

globules  of  Robin)  are  seen  in  the  first  two. 

spheres.    Ova  in  which  this  segmentation  extends  over  the  whole  yolk  (which 
is  the  case  with  the  mammalia)  are  called  holoblastic  ova;  those  in  which  only  a 

Eortion  of  the  yolk  is  segmented  are  called  meroblastic:  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
ird's  egg,  where  the  segmentation  is  restricted  in  the  first  instance  to  the  disk 
of  the  cicatricula,  the  remainder  of  the  yolk  taking  no  part  in  the  change. 

There  are  also  found  within  the  vitelline  membrane  one  or  more  clear 
globules,  called  ^^ polar  globules''^  by  Robin,  because  they  lie  near  one  of  the  poles 
of  segmentation.  The  nature,  origin,  and  uses  of  these  bodies  are  not  known. 
Tliey  seem  to  be  usually  regarded  as  produced  by  the  liquefaction  of  the  yolk, 
and  as  not  being  essential  to  the  process  of  fructification. 
The  cells  or  vitelline  spheres  of  which  the  yolk  is  now  composed  soon  arrange 

*  See  Newport,  PkiL  Trans.  1853,  vol.  ii.,  p.  233.  This  has  been  since  confirmed  by  other  ob- 
servers on  various  lower  animals,  and  may  be  assumed  to  be  generally  true. 

'  Many  physiologists,  as  Bischoff  and  i)r.  M.  Barry,  taught  that  the  ovum  is  fecundated  in  the 
ovary,  but  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Allen  Thomson  appears  very  cogent  in  proving  that  the  usual  spot 
at  which  the  spermatozoon  meets  with  the  ovum  is  in  the  tube. 
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Fig.  79. 


themselves  into  the  form  of  a  membrane  lined  with  pavement-epithelium.  As 
the  volk-mass  softens,  fluid  accumulates  in  the  interior  of  this  membrane, 
spreaJing  it  out  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  vitelline  membrane.  The  latter 
(external)  membrane  (Fig.  81)  soon  becomes  cov- 
ered with  granulations  or  vegetations,  which 
give  it  a  shaggy  appearance,  and  it  then  takw 
the  nameof  tlie  "primitive  chorion;"  whilst  the 
internal  membrane,  produced  by  tlie  cleavage  of 
the  yolk,  is  called  the  "blastodermic  membrane 
or  vesicle." 

The  ovum  increases  in  size  during  the  whole 
of  this  time,  by  the  absorption  of  albuminous 
fluid  which  coats  it  during  its  descent  along  the 
Fallopian  tube,  and  which  is  secreted  by  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  that  tube. 

The  first  stage  towards  the  formation  of  the 
embryo  is  the  cleavage  or  splitting  of  the  blasto- 
derm. This  process  has  been  accurately  fol- 
lowed out  in  birds,  in  whose  ova  (meroblastic) 
the  blastoderm  only  covers  a  portion  ol'  the 
yolk,  and  is  divided  originally  into  two  layers, 
!plits  again  into  two,  so  that  three  separate 
layers  of  cells  result.  In  the  human  embryo  also  the  three  layers  of  wliicli 
the  blastoderm  is  ultimately  composed  are  believed  to  originate  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner,  though  no  direct  observations  have  hitherto  been  made  in 
mammalia  which  cover  the  whole  period  of  the  formation  of  the  blastodermic 
membranes.  But  in  both  classes  of  ova  they  consist  ultimately  of  three — ilie 
external,  which  used  to  be  called  the  serous  layer,  but  to  which  the  term  epiblast 
is  now  more  commonly  applied;   the  internal,  the  mucous  layer,  or  ht/pobtasl; 


the    lower   of   which    soon 


on  nt  a  blulodpna  at  H|[ht  Bngln  to  the  laog 
Foster  and  Bairoiir).  A.  Epiblast  formed  of 
.    C.  UTpoblBatfornied  of  one  layer  of  flatten 


anis  of  tho  emlHTn.  ai*r  It*  middle,  afler  eight  houn 
■MO  Uf"  of  cells.  B.  Meublut  thickened  Iwlow  tl 
dcelli.  pr.  Primitive  grooie.  mc,  Mesobhiatoell,  M 
'ilj.    {The  Una  of  separation  Iwtireeii  tbe  epiblot  u 


and  the  middle,  which  is  believed  by  most  writers  to  be  originally  develoiwd 
by  cleavage  from  the  hypoblast,  and  which  is  now  usually  called  the  mfsiiila^l. 
formerly  the  vascular  layer.  The  precise  mode  of  formation  of  this  middle  layi.'r 
is,  however,  by  no  means  exactly  made  out.  All  the  layers  consist  hitherto  of 
nucleated  cells,  in  which  up  to  this  time  no  special  arrangement  or  diftercntiatioii 
is  perceptible.  Observations  on  the  fowl's  egg,  however,  have  led  Foster  and 
Balfoui-  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cells  of  the  cpiblast  are  the  direct  results  of 
segmentation  from  the  original  germ-cell,  while  those  of  the  hypoblast  and 
mesoblast  are  derived  from  certain  "formative  cells"  which  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  yolk-cavitv,  migrating  into  it  by  the  help  of  amceboid  movements 
.nfter  the  fashion  of  white  bloiid-cor]>uscle.-i. 
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Diaframa  to  show  the  developraent  of  the  thre«  layers  of  the  blAntodermic  in«»tnbrane  on  transverse  seotlonB. 
A.  portion  of  the  ovum  with  the  zona  pellucida  and  the  germinnl  area.  B  C  I)  E  F  O,  diflTerent  sta^^es  of 
development,  o,  umbilical  vesicle,  a,  amnion,  i,  intestine,  p,  peritoneal  cavity,  bounded  by  the  splanchno- 
pleural  and  somato-pleural  layers  of  mesoblast.  1,  vitelline  membrane.  2,  external  blastoderniic  Inyer.  8, 
middle  layer.  4,  internal  layer.  6,  medullary  lamina^  and  (groove.  6',  medullary  canal.  G,  epidermic  laminae. 
7,  lateral  flexures  of  the  amnion.  7',  the  same  almost  in  contact.  8,  internal  epithelial  layer  of  the  amnion. 
f,  epidermis  of  the  embryo.  10,  chorda  dorsalis.  11,  vertebral  laminee.  12,  protovertebrw  proper.  13,  mui' 
cular  Umins.  14«  lateral  laminae.  16,  flbro-intestinal  laminae.  16,  cutaneous  laminae.  17,  internal  flhruus 
layer  of  the  umbilical  vesicle.  18,  musculnr  laminee  extending  to  meet  the  cutaneous.  19,  external  layer  of 
the  cutaneous  lamins.    20,  internal  layer  of  the  same.    21,  mesentery.    22,  fibrous  layer  of  the  intestine. 


*  The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  parts  belonging  to  the  internal  blastodermic  layer ;  the  plain 
lines  those  belonging  to  the  middle  ;  the  intorrnptod  lines  those  belonging  to  the  external.  The 
embryo  has  been  represented,  in  this  and  the  following  diagram,  lying  on  its  back.  The  natural 
position  is  generally  assumed  to  be  the  reverse. 
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The  epihlast  is  mainly  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  external  cuticle  and 
of  the  nervous  centres.  From  it  proceed  all  the  epidermis  of  the  body  and  all 
the  involutions  of  the  epidermis  in  the  ducts  of  the  glands  and  of  the  mammae, 
the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  portions  of  the  nose,  eye,  and  ear  which  are 
directly  formed  from  the  brain.  The  external  layer  of  the  amnion  is  also  formed 
from  the  epiblast,  and  probably  a  portion  of  the  chorion. 

The  hypoblast  is  mainly  concerned  in  forming  the  internal  epithelium,  viz,, 
that  of  the  whole  alimentary  passages,  except  the  mouth  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  rectum  near  the  anus  (which  are  formed  by  an  involution  of  the  integument); 
that  of  the  respiratory  tract,  which  is  originally  an  offset  from  the  alimentary- 
canal;  and  tlie  epithelium  of  all  the  glandular  organs  which  open  into  the 
internal  tract.  The  hypoblast  forms  also  the  deeper  layer  of  the  umbilical 
vesicle  and  allantois. 

All  the  rest  of  the  embryo  is  formed  from  the  mesohlast,  viz.,  all  the  vascular 
and  locomotive  system,  the  cutis,  all  the  connective  tissues,  the  nerves,*  and  the 
genito-urinary  organs,  through  the  Wolffian  bodies  and  other  temporary  foetal 
structures.  The  vascular  system  of  the  foetus  extends  to  the  yolk  and  the  maternal 
parts  along  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  allantois,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  these 
bodies  and  the  outer  layer  of  the  amnion  are  also  formed  out  of  the  mesoblast. 
The  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta,  being  essentially  a  vascular  structure,  is  also 
developed  from  the  mesoblast. 

The  method  of  formation  of  these  various  parts,  and  especially  the  mode  of 
conversion  of  the  mesoblast,  is,  however,  very  complicated. 

Germinal  Area. — In  the  mass  of  nucleated  cells  into  which  the  yolk  becomes 
converted  during  the  formation  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle,  a  small  agglomeration 
is  formed,  which  then  spreads  out  into  an  area  of  nucleated  cells,  from  which  the 
embryo  is  to  be  formed,  and  which  has  accordingly  received  the  name  of  germinal 
disk  or  area  germlnativa.  In  this  portion  of  the  ovum  the  first  trace  of  the 
embryo  appears  as  a  faint  streak,  which  is  called  the  primitive  trace,  or  primitive 
groove  (Fig.  80).  This  groove  first  deepens  into  a  furrow,  bounded  by  two  plates — 
the  laminae  dorsales^  beneath  which  a  delicate  fibril  appears — the  chorda  dxyrsalis^ 
or  notochord — ^in  which  cartilage  can  very  early  be  recognized. 

The  chorda  dorsalis  and  the  laminaj  dorsales  are  the  rudiments  of  the  vertebral 
column  and  canal. 

The  first  approaches  towards  a  definite  form  in  the  embryo  are  made — (1)  by 
the  development  of  the  rudimentary  spinal  column ;  (2)  by  the  cleavage  of  the 
middle  layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane,  from  which  a  part  of  that  column 
is  derived ;  and  (3)  by  the  incurvation  of  the  column  at  its  cephalic  end  to  form 
the  brain  and  brain- case. 

The  heaping  up  of  the  ejnblast  in  the  germinal  area  gives  rise  to  a  distinct 
longitudinal  streak,  which,  when  looked  at  from  above,  is  seen  to  be  constricted 
in  the  middle.  Soon  this  heaped-up  epiblast  constitutes  a  distinct  groove,  the 
sides  and  base  of  which  are  formed  of  epiblastic  cells  (Fig.  83,  A).  The  margins 
of  the  groove  then  coalesce,  first  in  the  middle  of  the  embryo,  then  towards  the 
cephalic  end,  which  is  soon  seen  to  be  more  dilated  than  the  rest,  and  to  present 
constrictions  dividing  it  imperfectly  into  three  chambers,  and  lastly  at  the  caudal 
extremity.  Thus  a  closed  tube  is  formed  lined  with  epiblast,  and  having  a  cov- 
ering of  the  same  membrane  (Fig.  88,  b).  The  lining  of  the  tube  is  developed 
into  the  nervous  centres,  the  covering  into  the  epidermis  of  the  back  and  head. 
Below  this  primitive  cerebro-spinal  canal  lies  the  mesoblast,  and  from  this  are 
developed  (1)  a  continuous  rod-shaped  body  lying  below  the  primitive  groove, 
and  called  the  notochord:  (2)  on  either  side  a  substance  divided  into  a  number  of 
square  segments  (the  protovertebrue),  which  first  make  their  appearance  in  the 
region  which  afterwards  becomes  the  neck,  then  further  forward  towards  the 

*  In  the  spinal  nerves  the  part  which  is  in  connection  with  the  cord,  including  the  ganglia,  is  formed 
from  the  mesoblast,  according  to  the  most  recent  observations. 
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■  The  «ame  note  applies  to  this  M  to  the  preceding  diagnm. 
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head,  and  afterwards  extend  along  the  body.  These  protovertebrse,  as  will  be 
explained  hereafter,  are  not  the  same  aa  the  permanent  vertebrffi ;  but  they  are 
differentiated  partly  into  the  vertebrse,  partly  into  the  muBcles  and  true  skin,  and 
partly  into  the  roots  and  ganglia  of  the  nerves. 

On  either  side  of  the  proto vertebrae  the  mesoblast  splits  into  two  layers,  the 
upper  of  whieh,  or  that  Hned  by  epiblast,  is  called  somatopleure,  and  the  lower 
(lined  by  hypoblast)  splanehnopleure  (Fig.  83,  b,  5,  5').  From  the  former  the 
skeleton,  muscles,  and  true  skin  of  the  externa!  parts  of  the  body  are  derived; 
from  the  latter,  the  muscular  and  other  mesoblastic  portions  of  the  viscera.  The 
space  between  them  is  the  common  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity.  Whilst  the  parietes 
of  the  body  are  still  unclosed,  this  common  peritoneal  cavity  is  continuous  with 
the  space  between  the  amnion  and  chorion,  as  seen  in  Fig,  81,  f. 

The  embryo,  which  at  first  seems  to  be  a  mere  streak,  extends  longitudinally 
and  laterally.  As  it  grows  forward  it  becomes  remarkably  curved  on  itself 
(cephalic  fiexure),  and  a  smaller  but  distinct  flexure  takes  place  at  the  hinder  end 
{caudal  flexure).  At  the  same  time  the  sides  of  the  embryo  grow  and  curve 
towards  each  other,  so  that  the  embryo  is  aptly  compared  to  a  canoe  turned  over 

Fig.  83. 
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(see  Fig.  84).  The  well  of  the  canoe  opens  freely  into  the  cavity  of  the  yolk- 
sac.  Its  walls  are,  of  course,  formed  by  the  three  bla-stoderniic  membranes,  and 
at  the  point  where  the  well  commences  (the  future  umbilicus)  the  outer  (epiblastX 
lined  by  the  somatopleural  layer  of  mesoblast,  turns  back  over  the  canoe  on  all 
sides  till  the  folds  meet  at  the  point  opposite  the  umbilicus;  then  the  two  sides 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  thus  a  closed  pcrous  sac,  the  amnion,  is  formed 
{Fig.  84).  Meanwhile  the  yolk-sac  communicates  freely  with  the  interior  of  the 
embryo,  through  the  large  opening  which  afterwards  becomes  the  umbilicus,  and 
whicfi  we  have  likened  to  the  well  of  the  canoe  (Fig.  81,  B,  c);'  and  through 
this  opening  the  interna!  blastodermic  membrane  and  the  internal  or  splanchno- 
pleura!  division  of  the  mesoblast  pass  out.  In  tho.se  animals  which  have  no 
amnion,  all  three  layers  pa.ss  over  the  yolk-sac;  but  where  the  amnion  e.xisls  it 
sep.arales  the  external  blastodermic  layer  from  the  yolk-sac  or  umbilical  vesicle, 
as  shown  in  the  iigures.  This  umbilical  vesicle  is,  therefore,  at  first  a  mere  part  ■ 
of  the  general  cavity  of  the  yolk,  partly  inclosed  by  the  embr3'0;  but  as  the 
latter  grows  round  on  all  sides  towards  the  umbilii'al  ai^rlure,  the  yolk-sac 
becomes  distinguished  into  two  portions,  one  lying  inside  the  embryo  and  forming 
a  portion  of  the  intestinal  cavity  (out  of  which,  the  student  must  remember,  the 

'  The  student  will  remember  that  in  Fins.  81,  82  the  embrvn  is  represented  as  lyinjf  on  its  back ; 
bnt  the  poaition  in  which  the  spinal  coluoin  is  highest  is  usually  described  as  the  natural  one,  aa  in 
Fig,  84, 
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bladder  is  also  formed),  and  therefore  forming  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  foetus, 
and  the  other  lying  external  to  the  body,  and  remaining  therefore  as  a  part  of 
what  is,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  ovum.  The  two  parts  communicate  by  a 
passage — ^the  omphalomesenteric  duct — the  destination  of  which  will  be  pointed 
out  presently.  The  extra-embryonic  portion  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  of  small 
importance  and  very  temporary  duration  in  the  human  subject.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  earliest  circulation,  but  is  soon  replaced  in  that  capacity  by  the  allantois, 
which  becomes  the  great  bond  of  vascular  connection  between  the  embryo  and 
the  uterine  tissues,  as  will  be  explained  presently.  As  the  arteries  developed  in 
the  middle  blastodermic  layer  grow,  they  cover  the  umbilical  vesicle,  forming 
the  vascular  area,  the  chief  vessels  of  which  are  the  omphalomesenteric,  two  in 
number.  The  vessels  of  this  area  appear  to  absorb  the  fluid  of  the  umbilical 
vesicle,  which  dries  up  into  a  disk-like  body  attached  to  the  amnion,  and  having 
no  further  function.  The  activity  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  ceases  about  the  same 
time  (fifth  or  sixth  week)  as  the  allantois  is  formed.  In  fact,  the  umbilical  vesicle 
provides  nutrition  to  the  foetus  from  the  ovum  itself,  while  the  allantois  is  the 

Fig.  84. 


Diagrammatic  section  throagb  the  omm  of  a  mammal  in  the  long  axis  of  the  embryo,  e.  The  craoio-Tertebral  axis. 
t,i.  The  cephalic  and  caudal  portions  of  the  primitlTe  alimentary  canal,  a.  The  amnion,  a'.  The  point  of  reflection 
into  ihe  false  amnion,  v.  Yolk-sac,  communicating  with  the  middle  part  of  the  intestine  by  v  t,  the  ▼itello-intestinal 
dact.   K.  The  allantois.    The  OTum  is  surrounded  externally  by  the  tUIous  chorion. 

channel  whereby  nutrition  is  conveyed  to  it  from  the  uterine  tissues.  The 
umbilical  vesicle,  however,  is  visible,  containing  fluid,  up  to  the  fourth  or  fifth 
month,  between  the  amnion  and  the  chorion,  with  its  pedicle  and  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric vessels.  The  latter  vessels  then  become  atrophied,  as  the  functional 
activity  of  the  body  with  which  they  are  connected  ceases. 

The  Amnion. — The  first  step  towards  a  clear  understanding  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  is  to  have  a  proper  conception  of  the  method  and  the  object 
of  the  formation  of  the  amnion  and  of  the  cleavage  of  the  blastoderm  (its 
middle  layer)  into  two  portions  at  the  unclosed  portion  of  the  embryo.  The 
object  of  this  cleavage  is  to  form  the  common  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity,  and  to 
conduct  out,  along  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  the  allantois,  the  vessels  by  which 
the  vital  vascular  connection  between  the  foetus  or  ovum  and  the  mother  is  to 
be  established. 

The  amnion  is  the  membrane  which  immediately  surrounds  the  embryo.  It 
is  of  small  size  at  first,  but  increases  considerably  towards  the  middle  of  preg- 
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nancy,  as  the  foetus  requires  the  power  of  independent  movement.  Its  cavity  is 
occupied  by  a  clear  serous  fluid,  the  liquor  amnii^  which  contains  about  one  per 
<sent.  of  solid  matter,  albumen  with  traces  of  urea.  The  quantity  of  this  fluid 
increases  up  to  about  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  after  which  it  diminishes 
somewhat.  The  use  of  the  amnion  is  believed  to  be  chiefly  to  allow  of  the 
movements  of  the  foetus  in  the  later  stages  of  pregnancy,  though  it  serves,  no 
doubt,  other  purposes  also.  Its  external  layer,  derived  from  the  mesoblast,  is 
now  described  as  being  muscular,  at  least  as  displaying  rhythmic  contractions 
•during  life.     The  internal  layer  is  derived  from  the  epiblast. 

The  amnion  is  thus  formed.  As  the  embryo  grows  it  becomes  curved  in 
front  and  behind — the  cephalic  and  cavdal  flexures ;  and  as  these  flexures 
increase  they  pucker  up  the  embryo  towards  a  wide  opening  or  dehiscence 
below,  the  situation  of  the  future  umbilicus.  The  embrvo  also  curves  over 
laterally  towards  the  same  point.  The  external  blastodermic  layer  (epiblast)  is 
reflected  at  the  flexures  of  the  embryo,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  82,  from 
the  bodv  of  the  embrvo  on  to  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  allantois.  As  the  allan- 
tois,  at  least  its  vascular  portion,  extends  over  the  whole  yolk-sac,  to  line  the 
•chorion  internally,  it  carries  the  amnion  with  it  until  its  caudal  and  cephalic 
portions  come  into  contact  (at  a',  Fig.  84),  meet,  and  coalesce,  forming  a  simple 
<;losed  cavity.  This  internal  or  epithelial  lining  of  the  amnion  derived  from  the 
epiblast  is  coated  over  by  a  fibrous  (or  muscular  ?)  layer,  which  is  furnished  by 
the  somatopleural  part  of  the  mesoblast,  as  above  explained  and  figured. 

The  amnion  is  destitute  of  vessels.  It  is  exclusively  a  foetal  wStructure,  and 
in  no  obvious  connection  with  the  parts  which  are  truly  uterine. 

The  part  of  the  amnion  which  was  at  first  in  contact  with  the  chorion  (and 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  84  by  the  dotted  line  on  either  side  of  a')  is  called  the 
^^ false  amnion^^^  or  vesicula  serosa.  When  the  amniotic  folds  come  together  and 
-communicate,  this  is  entirely  separated  from  the  amnion  proper,  and  is  either 
obliterated  or  takes  a  share  in  the  development  of  the  chorion.  In  mammals 
the  epiblast  only  is  believed  to  be  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  false 
amnion. 

The  Alhnto'is  is  the  chief  aojent  of  the  earlv  circulation,  i.  e,  the  duct  or  tract 
along  which  the  vessels  extend  which  convey  the  blood  of  the  embryo  to  the 
foetal  chorion,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  maternal  blood  circu- 
lating in  the  decidua  or  uterine  portion  of  the  chorion,  from  which  it  imbibes 
the  materials  of  nutrition,  and  to  which  it  gives  up  those  matters  which  are 
necessary  for  its  purification.  The  allantois  is  formed  by  a  projection  of  the 
internal  germinal  layer  (hypoblast),  taking  with  it  the  splanchnopleural  layer  of 
the  mesoblast,  in  which  latter  the  vessels  are  formed  which  constitute  its  most 
important  part.  It  is  at  first  a  mere  hollow  projection  out  of  the  common 
intestinal  cavity  (Fig.  8^,  c),  but  it  soon  extends  into  and  through  the  pleuro- 
peritoneal  space  till  it  meets  with  the  primitive  chorion,  and  to  this  it  con- 
tributes its  essfential  foetal  portion,  the  fibrous  or  vascular  layer  of  the  allantois. 
The  epithelial  or  internal  portion  of  the  allantois,  formed  by  the  hypoblast,  is 
hollow,  and  is  usually  styled  the  allaiifoic  vesicle.  The  part  of  the  allantoic 
vesicle  outside  the  embryo  soon  withers  and  disappears  in  the  human  foetus, 
while  the  vascular  part  grows  and  develops  into  the  umbilical  cord.  The  part 
of  the  allantois  internal  to  the  embryo  forms,  or  contributes  to  form,  the  blaader 
below,  while  its  upper  portion  becomes  impervious,  and  is  called  the  urachus. 

In  the  embryos  of  those  animals  in  which  the  whole  yolk-sac  is  taken  up  into 
the  body  of  the  embryo,  there  is  no  amnion  and  no  allantois ;  but  whenever  the 
amnion  is  formed  an  allantois  is  also  formed.  In  the  former  case  the  embryo  is 
nourished  directly  by  transsudation  into  the  yolk.  In  the  latter  the  yolk  is  of 
subordinate  importance ;  the  foetus  deriving  its  nourishment  from  the  uterus 
through  the  vascular  connection  established  between  the  allantois  and  decidua, 
or  later  between  the  fcetal  elements  of  the  placenta,  derived  from  the  allantois, 
and  the  maternal,  derived  from  the  decidua. 
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The  Chorion. — At  the  time  we  have  just  been  siKJukiiigof,  tiie  envelope  of  the 
ovum  conaiats  externally  of  the  vitelline  membrane,  lined  internally  by  the 
amnion.  The  al]antoLs,'or  rather  the  fibro- vascular  portion  of  the  allantois,  grows 
in  between  these  two  membnuios,  applies  itself  to  the  vitelline  membrane,  and 
lonns  with  it  the  fijutal  portion  of  the  chorion.'  Between  this  membrane  and  the 
amnion  there  ia  a  space  (Fig.  82),  which  is  described  by  Dalton  as  occupied  by  a 
semi-fluid  gelatinous  material,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of*  the  vitreous  body  of 
tilt  eye,  and  a  similar  material  forma  the  bulk  of  the  umbilical  cord.  The 
umbilical  ve.sicle,  as  is  seen  in  tlie  figures,  lie.s  in  this  sixiee,  which  is  the  primitive 

Fig.  85, 


h.  The  bwit.    I.  Tbe  I 


Eleuro-peritoneal  cavity,  or  interval  between  the  womato-  and  aplanchno- pleural 
lyeraof  the  meaoblast.     Soon  the  surface  of  the  fcetal  chorion  shows  villous 
processes,  from  which  circumstance  it  ia  known  as  the  "shaggy  chorion." 
These  villi  are  projections  Formed   to  receive  the  outgrowths  of  the  fustal 

'The  precise  part  of  the  ovum  from  which  the  cliorion  ia  originally  develoried  is  not  certainly 
Jelenained.  I  have  here  followed  the  aulhoritiea  who  derive  it  from  the  vitelline  membrane,  but 
it  is  believed  by  others  to  be  developed  from  tbe  epiblast  reflectefi  over  that  membrane.  A  reference 
tcFiga,  81,84,'willshovf  the  student  how  easily  the  vitelbm^  membrane  may  R-ceive  a  covering  of 
•pihlut  in  an  early  period ;  and  the  point  can  hardly  be  settled  for  the  human  ovum,  except  by 
inference  from  observations  on  lower  animals,  and  inich  observations  are  rendered  uncertain  in  con- 
'wjuenceof  the  immature  condition  of  the  ovum  at  this  [>eriiKl.  Foster  and  Balfour  say  on  this 
point.  '■  The  false  amnion  either  coalesces  with  the  vitelline  membrane,  in  contact,  with  which  it  lies, 
w  else  repUces  it,  and  in  the  later  days  of  incubation  is  known  as  the  chorion."  These  authors 
thwefore  trace  epiblastic  elements  into  the  chorion,  and  j)Ossibly  inesoblastic  also,  in  the  chick. 
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vessels;  but  the  villi%are  formed  before  they  receive  any  vessels,  and  are  at  first, 
as  figured  by  Dalton/  mere  cellular  fingers  or  processes,  likened  by  him  to  the 
tufts  of  seaweed.  Into  these  tufts  the  growing  vessels  of  the  allantois  with  their 
connective-tissue  envelope  project.  These  villi  cover  at  first  the  whole  surface 
of  the  chorion ;  but  as  development  progresses  and  the  placenta  is  about  to  be 
formed,  bv  which  the  extent  of  the  attachment  of  the  ovum  to  the  uterine  w^alls 
is  to  be  limited  (whilst  the  energy  of  its  nutrition  is  no  doubt  to  be  indefinitely 
increased),  the  villi  disappear  over  the  rest  of  the  chorion,  and  are  confined  to 
that  part  only  which  is  to  form  the  fcetal  portion  of  the  placenta. 

The  Decidua, — The  growth  of  the  chorion  and  placenta  can  only  be  understood 
by  tracing  the  formation  of  the  decidua. 

The  decidua  (Figs.  82, 86)  is  formed  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus. 
Even  before  the  arrival  of  the  fecundated  ovum  in  the  uterus,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  latter  becomes  vascular  and  tumid,  and  when  the  ovum  has  reached 
the  uterus,  it  is  embedded  in  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  overlap, 
and  finally  completely  encircle  the  ovum.  Thus  two  portions  of  the  uterine 
mucous  membrane  (decidua)  are  formed — viz.,  that  which  coats  the  muscular  w^all 
of  the  uterus,  decidua  vera^  and  that  which  is  in  contact  with  the  ovum,  decidua 
reflexa.  The  decidua  does  not  extend  into  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  which  after 
conception  is  closed  by  a  plug  of  mucus.  The  decidua  vera  is  perforated  by  the 
openings  formed  by  the  enlarged  uterine  glands,  which  become  much  hypertro- 
phied  and  developed  into  tortuous  tubes.  It  contains  at  a  later  period  numerous 
arteries  and  venous  channels,  continuous  with  the  uterine  sinuses,  and  it  is  from 
it  that  the  uterine  part  of  the  placenta  is  developed.  •  The  portion  of  the  decidua 
vera  which  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  placenta  is  called  the  decidua 
serotina. 

The  decidua  reflexa  is  shaggy  on  its  outer  aspect,  but  smooth  within.  The 
vessels,  which  it  contains  at  first,  disappear  after  about  the  third  month ;  about 
the  fifth  or  sixth  month  the  space  between  the  two  layers  of  the  decidua  disappears, 
and  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy  the  decidua  is  transformed  into  a  thin  yellowish 
membrane,  which  constitutes  the  external  envelope  of  the  ovum. 

Much  additional  interest  has  been  given  to  the  physiology  of  the  decidua  by 
the  fact,  which  seems  to  be  now  established  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  John 
Williams,  that  every  discharge  of  ova  is,  as  a  rule,  accompanied  by  the  formation 
of  a  decidua,  and  that  the  essence  of  menstruation  consists  in  the  separation  of 
a  decidual  layer  of  mucous  membrane  from  the  uterus. 

The  Placenta  is  the  organ  by  which  the  connection  between  the  foetus  and 
mother  is  maintained,  and  through  which  blood  reaches  the  foetus  and  is  returned 
to  the  uterus.  It  therefore  subserves  the  purposes  both  of  circulation  and  respira- 
tion. It  is  formed  of  two  parts,  as  already  shown — viz.,  the  material  portion, 
which  is  developed  out  of  the  decidua  vera  (serotina),  and  the  foetal  placenta, 
formed  by  the  villous  chorion.  Its  shape  in  the  human  subject  is  that  of  a  disk, 
one  side  of  which  adheres  to  the  uterine  walls,  while  the  other  is  covered  by  the 
amnion.  The  villi  of  the  chorion  (or  foetal  placenta)  gradually  enlarge,  forming 
large  projections — '*  cotyledons  " — which  ^ach  contain  the  ramifications  of  vessels 
communicating  with  the  umbilical  arteries  and  veins  of  the  foetus.  These  vascular 
tufts  are  covered  with  epithelium,  and  project  into  corresponding  depressions  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterine  walls.  The  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta 
consists  of  a  large  number  of  cells  formed  by  an  enlargement  of  the  vessels  of 
the  uterine  wall,  and  conveying  the  uterine  blood  into  close  proximity  to  the  villi 
of  the  fcetal  placenta,  which  dip  into  these  cells.  The  interchange  of  fluids, 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  foetus,  and  for  the  depuration  of  the  blood,  takes 
place  thtough  the  walls  of  these  villi,  but  there  is  no  direct  continuity  between 
the  maternal  and  foetal  vessels.  The  arteries  open  into  the  placental  cells  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  erectile  tissue.     The  veins  anastomose  freely  with 

*  Dalton's  Physiology,  5th  ed.,  p.  630. 
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one  another,  and  give  rise,  at  the  edge  of  the  placenta,  to  a  venous  channel  which 
mas  around  its  whole  circumference — the  placental  stmta. 

The  umbilical  cord  apjjcars  abont  the  end  of  the  fifth  month  after  pregnancy, 
h  conaists  of  the  coils  of  two  arteries  (umbilical)  and  a  single  vein,  united  together 
bv  a  gelatinous  mass  {gelatin  of  Whar- 
ton) contained  in  the  cells  of  an  areolar  f 'ft  86, 
structure.     There   are   originally   two 
umbilical  veins,  but  one  of  these  vessels 
becomes  obliterated,  as  do  also  the  two 
omphalomesenteric  arteries  and  veins, 
and  tiie  duct  of  tlie  umbilical  vesicle, 
all  of  wliich  are  originally  contained 
in  the  rudimentary  cord.     The    per- 
manent structures  of  the  cord  are  there- 
fore those  furnished  by  the  allantois. 

Growth  of  the  Embryo. — The  youngest 
human  embryos  which  have  been  met 
with  are  two  described  by  Dr.  A. 
Thomson  in  the  "Edin.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal,"  1839,  and  in  his  paper 
references  to  the  other  extant  descrip- 
tions of  early  ova  will  be  found.  The 
ova  in  question  were  believed  to  be  of 
the  ages  resjiectively  of  twelve  to  four- 
teen days,  and  about  fifteen  days.^  The 
tignresareherereproduced,  Tiieearliest 
ovum  (Fig.  87)  was  ^^th  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  when  freed  from  some 
adherent  decidua.  The  chorion  pre- 
sented a  slightly  villous  appearance, 
and  consisted  of  only  one  layer  of 
membrane.  On  opening  it  the  umbil- 
ical vesicle  and  emoryo  were  found  not 
to  fill  its  cavity  completely,  Tlie  em- 
bryo was  a  hne  in  length,  and  nearly 
j'jth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The 
chorion  was  united  to  the  embryo  and 
umbilical  vesicle  by  a  thin  tenacious  web 
of  albuminous  filaments,  formed  proba- 
bly by  coagulation  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  had  been  kept.  There  were  no  vessels 
on  the  umbilical  vesicle.  The  abdomen 
of  ihe  embryo  presented  no  appearance  of  intestine,  but  merely  a  long  shallow 
groove,  forming  a  common  cavity  with  the  yolk-sac.  Around  this  intestinal 
groove  the  germinal  membrane  was  continuous  with  that  on  the  surface  of  the 
yolk-sac.  One  extremity  of  the  embryo,  probably  the  cephalic,  was  enlarged, 
but  this  the  author  believed  to  be  accidental.  A  more  opaque  and  expanded 
portion  between  the  cephalic  extremity  and  the  surface  of  the  yolk-sac  appeared 
to  him  to  indicate  the  rudimentary  heart. 

The  second  embryo  (Figs.  88,  89)  was  in  a  shghtly  more  advanced  condition. 
In  it,  as  in  the  former,  the  amnion  and  allantois  were  not  found,  though  the 
adhesion  of  the  embryo  by  its  dorsal  aspect  to  the  inner  side  of  the  chorion 
renders  it  probable  that  the  amnion  was  fornied.  The  cephalic  and  caudal 
extremities  could  be  easily  distinguished;  the  vertebral  groove  appeared  to  be 

'  For  the  data  oq  which  tb«ae  caluubtiona  are  founded,  the  reader  is  referred  lo  the  onginal  paper. 


8ecUoDil  plu  ol  thegriTld  uteru>,rro>D  Wi^rner.  (D  lb* 
third  imi  fourlb  month,  a.  Plug  a{  muciu  in  the  neck  of 
the  uUiui.  b.  FtllopliD  tubf.  c.  The  d«idua  len.  A 
Tb«  dMldua  fen  puglng  Inlo  Ihe  right  Fillopkn  tubs: 
ths  (STUr  at  the  uienu  ti  Blmoit  complftelr  ocruplEd  by 
the  o<rum.  ■  e.  PolnLs  af  the  rell«tloii  of  the  d«cidui  rs- 
flfliB  (In  nature  the  united  decidua  do  not  >top  here,  but 

Suppowd  ■lUntalL  h.  UnibiUnl  lealcle.  t.  Anmlan.  k. 
Chorlan.  cvrered  irlih  the  deddui  rpfleia.  d.  riTllj  of 
the  declduL    /.  DecldUH  sentlDi,  or  plircnial  decldui. 
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open  in  its  whole  extent;  there  was  a  more  perfect  intestinal  groove  than  in  the 
former  case,  and  there  was  an  irregular-shiiped  mass  between  the  yolk  and  the 
cephalic  extremity  of  the  embryo,  which  Professor  Thomson  believed  to  be  the 
rudiment  of  the  heart.  No  distinct  trace  of  omphalomesenteric  vessels  could  he 
observed.' 

b'lg.  67.  Fig.  88.  Fig.  8tf. 


audil  portloD. 


In  an  embryo  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  days,  described  by  Oostc,  the  villi  of  the 

chorion  were  well  formed,  the  umbilical  ve-sicle  communicated  largely  with  the 

intestine,  and  the  allantois  was  present,  united  to  tlie  inner  surface  of  the  chorion, 

and   communicating   by  a   large  pedicle  with    the 

Fig.  90.  intestine.     Both  the  allantois  and  umbilical  vesicle 

were  vascular.     The  amnion  was  not  yet  closed. 

In  ova  of  the  third  and  fourth  week  the  amnion 
has  been  found  closed;  the  rudiments  of  the  eye, 
ear,  maxillary  projections,  pharyngeal  arches,  cere- 
bral vesicles,  anterior  and  posterior  extremities, 
liver,  and  umbilical  cord  are  observed  (Figs.  85,  90), 
Summary  of  the  chawjes  which  take  place  in  the 
ovum,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  memb-rane.i  of 
the  embryo  art  formed: — 

In  the  ovary,  tfle  germinal  vesicle  disappears. 
In  the  Fallopian  tube,  the  ovum  comes  m  contact 
with  the  germinal  fluid  and  is  fecundated.     It  be- 
comes coated  with  an  albuminous  secretion, 
n........  .-,k™„  in  ih-  fc..rfi,  _^k  xSummani  of  chamies  after  conception: — 

Hdiatn  embrjo  Id  Ine  rourth  week.  J    J    ^  j         j  j.      ,  n      ' 

1.  AmnianremavtdinputDribcdonHi         1.  Segmentation  or  clcavagc  ot  the  yolk  into  a 
number  of  nucleated  cells,  "vitelline  spheres." 

2.  Accumulation  of  fluid  within  the  ovum,  and 
arrangement  of  the  vitelline  spheres  around  the 
fluid  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  vitelline  mem- 
brane, forming  a  seconil  membrane,  the  "blasto- 
dermic membrane." 

3.  Splitting  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  into 
three    layers,   named   from    within    outward;*,    the 

"hypoblast,"  the  "  mesoblast,"  and  the  "epiblast,"  This  is  probably  effected 
by  the  division  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  primarily  into  two  layers,  the 
epiblast  and  the  hypoblast,  and  the  subwiquent  cleavage  of  the  hypoblast  into 
mesoblast  and  hypoblast. 

4.  Agglomeration  of  cells  and  thickening  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  blastodermic 


niuj  tubercle  or  Ant  phBrTDgHl  arch. 
B.  Superior  mux  I  llary  tubereli:  [rnm  l\ia 
nme  arch.  S.  St'i-ond  phirrngral  arch, 
T.  Third.    8.  Fourth.    9.  Eye.    10.  Prlm- 


'  A  third  early  embryo  i: 


if^ureJ  and  desoribfJ  in  this  paper,  but  the  author  ii 
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membrane  at  one  particular  spot,  forming  an  elongated  oval-shaped  area,  called 
the  "germinal  disk,"  or  "area  germinativa." 

5.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  germinativa  the  appearance  of  a  delicate  line  or 
farrow,  running  longitudinally,  and  called  the  "primitive  trace." 

6.  The  formation  of  the  primitive  trace  into  a  distinct  groove,  caused  by  the 
heaping  up  of  the  cells  on  either  side  of  it,  so  as  to  form  a  longitudinal  ridge, 
called  the  "lamina  dorsalis." 

7.  The  increase  and  incurvation  of  these  laminae  dorsales  until  they  meet 
behind,  inclosing  a  canal,  lined  by  cpi blast.  The  canal  is  the  spinal  canal;  from 
the  epi blast  which  lines  it  is  developed  the  nervous  centres. 

8.  The  dilatation  of  the  cephalic  extremity  of  the  canal,  and  its  constriction  in 
places,  thus  dividing  it  imperfectly  into  three  chambers,  in  which  the  different 
parts  of  the  brain  are  developed. 

9.  The  formation  in  the  mesoblast  immediately  under  this  canal  of  a  continuous 
rod-shaped  body,  the  "corda  dorsalis,"  or  "notochord." 

10.  The  formation  on  either  side  of  the  notochord  of  a  substance  divided  into 
a  number  of  square  segments,  the  "protovertebrae." 

11.  The  splitting  of  the  mesoblast  external  to  the  protovertebrae  into  two 
layers.  The  outermost  is  called  "somatopleure,"  and  is  lined  externally  by  the 
epiblast ;  the  innermost  is  called  the  splanchnopleure,  and  is  lined  internally  by 
the  hypoblast.  Between  the  two  is  a  space  which  forms  the  common  pleuro- 
peritoneal  cavity. 

12.  The  curving  of  the  embryo  on  itself  both  longitudinally  and  laterally,  so 
as  to  be  comparable  to  a  canoe  turned  over;  the  walls  being  formed  of  all  three 
layers  of  the  blastodermic  membrane,  and  the  well  of  the  canoe,  that  is  the 
body-cavity  of  the  embryo,  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  yolk-sac. 

18.  A  portion  of  the  yolk-sac  now  lies  in  the  body-cavity  of  the  embryo, 
and  a  portion  outside  it;  the  two  parts  communicating  by  a  duct,  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric duct.  The  portion  of  the  yolk-sac  external  to  the  body -cavity  is  now 
termed  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  provides  nutrition  to  the  embryo  until  such 
time  as  the  allantois  is  formed ;  vessels,  developed  from  the  middle  blastodermic 
layer,  ramifying  over  it  and  gradually  absorbing  its  contents. 

14.  Formation  of  the  Amnion, — At  the  extremities  of  the  incurved  embryo, 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  points  where  the  body-cavity  commences,  the  outer  layer  of 
the  mesoblast  (the  somatopleure)  and  the  epiblast  curve  backwards,  forming  at 
first  a  double  fold  or  diverticulum,  which  gradually  extend  over  the  back  of 
the  embryo  until  they  meet  behind.  At  the  point  of  junction  the  extremities 
of  the  two  folds  adhere  together,  and  the  septum  thus  formed  atrophies  and  dis- 
appears. Thus  we  have  two  membranes,  one  the  "  true  "  amnion,  which  incloses 
a  space  over  the  back  of  the  embryo,  the  "  amniotic  cavity ^'^  containing  a  clear 
fluid;  the  other  the  ^\fahe'''*  amnion,  which  lines  the  internal  surface  of  the 
original  vitelline  membrane.  Between  the  two  is  an  interval,  into  which  a  pro- 
cess of  the  two  internal  layers  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  prolongs  itself. 

15.  Formation  of  the  Allantois, — A  hollow  projection  of  the  internal  layer  of 
the  mesoblast  (splanchnopleure)  and  the  hypoblast  takes  place  from  the  body- 
cavity  of  the  embryo  into  the  space  between  the  true  and  false  amnion.  This  is 
the  allantois.  As  it  grows  it  gradually  spreads  out  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
false  amnion  and  vitelline  membrane,  until  its  two  extremities  coalesce  over  the 
back  of  the  embryo;  thus  a  membrane  is  formed,  consisting  originally  of  three 
distinct  layers — the  vitelline  membrane,  the  false  amnion,  and  the  allantois,  which 
together  constitute  the  chorion.  From  the  outer  surface  of  this  membrane  villous . 
processes  project,  which  are  intended  to  receive  the  outgrowths  of  the  foetal 
vessels.  At  first  these  processes  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  chorion,  but  sub- 
sequently are  confined  to  one  part,  the  seat  of  the  future  placenta,  the  villous 
processes  over  the  rest  of  the  surface  disappearing.  As  the  walls  of  the  body- 
cavity  grow  inwards  towards  the  umbilicus,  the  portion  of  the  allantois  within 
the  embryo  becomes  partially  cut  oft'  from  the  remainder  by  a  constriction  co'*- 
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responding  to  the  situation  of  the  umbihcus.  From  this  portion  the  bladder 
and  the  urachus  are  developed,  as  will  be  subsequently  explained.  The  portion 
of  the  allantois  external  to  the  embryo,  which  extends  from  the  situation  of  the 
umbilicus  to  the  chorion,  constitutes  the  umbilical  cord ;  of  this  cord  the  part 
formed  by  the  hypoblast  withers  away,  the  vessels  being  formed  in  the  splanch- 
nopleural  layer  of  the  mesoblast, 

16.  Formation  of  the  Decidva. — The  decidua  is  formed  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus,  which  becomes  vascular  and  tumid  before  the  ovum  reaches 
the  cavity.  The  fecundated  ovum  becomes  imbedded  in  this  tumid  membraae, 
which  grows  up  around  it  and  incloses  it.  Thus  the  ovum  becomes  surrounded 
by  three  membranes — (1)  the  amnion,  derived  from  the  somatopleure  and  epi- 
blast;  (2)  the  chorion,  formed  by  three  layers — the  allantois,  the  false  amnion, 
and  the  vitelline  membraDe ;  and  (3)  the  decidua,  derived  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus. 

Fig.9L 


TnntTena  mcUdd  Uiiough  tbe  doml  rcgloa  ot  an  embrr^chEck,  eoi  of  tbird  itj  <rtom  Foster  ud  Balbur).  ^m 
Amnion.  «f).  HoKle  pUK.  cr.  Ordinal  relD,  Ao.  DansL  wirU  al  the  point  when  Ita  two  rooU  beglD  to  Join.  (X. 
Natocboid.  Wd.  WollIUn  duct.  Wb.  CommeDcoment  of  formatloa  oC  Wolffian  body.  fp.  EpIbluL  «.  SoDutopleun 
kf.  HfpobluL    Tb«  nctloD  puwi  Ibrougb  the  place  where  tbe  alloieDtary  uoal  (Ay)  cammualcalca  wlih  the  yolk-aac 

17.  Formation  of  the  Placenta. — The  villi  of  the  chorion  penetrate  into  folli- 
cles in  the  decidua.  These  follicles  communicate  with  the  uterine  sinuses,  and 
contain  blood.  The  villi  of  the  chorion  become  vascular,  containing  loops  of 
fine  blood-vessels,  which  communicate  with  the  umbilical  arteries  and  veins. 

The  further  development  of  the  embryo  will  perhaps  be  better  understood  if 
we  follow  as  briefly  as  possible  the  principal  facts  relating  to  the  chief  pans  of 
which  the  body  consists — viz.,  the  spine,  the  cranium,  the  pharyngeal  cavity, 
mouth,  etc.,  the  nervous  centres,  the  organs  of  the  senses,  the  circulatory  system, 
the  alimentary  canal  and  its  appendages,  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  the  genito- 
urinary organs.'  The  reader  is  also  referred  to  the  chronological  table  of  the 
development  of  the  fcetus  at  the  end  of  the  Introduction. 

'  The  Bcope  of  this  work  only  permits  the  briefest  possible  reference  to  these  subjects.  Those  wht 
Wiah  to  study  the  subject  of  embryology  in  jtiore  detail  are  referred  to  Kolliker"a  Eiitwickelung^e- 
tehtchie,  to  the  chapters  on  the  developmenl  of  the  various  orcsna  in  the  8th  edition  of  Quain'i 
Anatomy  I  or  to  the  works  of  ProL  Calton  and  of  Foster  and  BalKfur. 
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Devehpment  of  the  Spine. — The  exteraal  layer  of  the  blastoderm  (epiblast),  as 
ahowiv  in  Fig.  83,  dips  down  to  form  the  medullary  groove  which  ia  afterwards 
conrerted  into  the  medullary  canal,  and  in  this  canal  the  nervous  centres  are 
formed  out  of  epiblastic  elements.  At  the  same  time  the  chorda  dorsalis,  or  noto- 
chord,  is  forraea  out  of  the  mcsoblast.  This  ia  a  rod  or  cylinder  composed  of  a 
transparent  tube  containing  embryonic  cells  (Fig.  91),  and  extending  from  the 
cephalic  to  the  caudal  extremity  of  the  foetus  below  the  spinal  cord.  On  either 
side  of  this  are  laid  down  also  from  the  mesoblast  a  series  of  square-shaped 
bodies  called  the  prolovertebrw.  The  protovei-tebrse  or  primitive  vertebree  appear 
early,  as  dark  spots,  which  soon  enlarge  and  form  quadrangular  laminje,  ore  on 
either  side  of  tlie  chorda  dorsalis,  commencing  in  the  cervical  region.  These 
spread  out  and  bend  towards  each  other,  so  as  to 
come  into  contact  around  the  spinal  canal  and  Fig-  92. 

inclose  it,  forming  the  rudiment  of  the  future  bodies 
and  arches  of  the  vertebrEe,  as  well  as  of  the  ver- 
tebral  and  other  muscles.  This  primitive  verte- 
bral column  is,  however,  entirely  membranous 
u  ntil  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  week,  when  car- 
tilage begins  to  be  deposited  in  it.  The  proto- 
vertebric  do  not  coincide  with  the  permanent 
vertebra).  On  the  contrary,  each  primitive  vertebrae 
separates  into  two  parts,  the  upper  part  belonging 
to  the  permanent  vertebra  which  lies  above  the 
point  of  separation,  and  the  lower  one  to  that 
oelow  (Fig,  92),  The  chorda  dorsalis  becomes 
gradaally  atrophied,  except  at  the  part  correspond- 
ing to  the  intervals  between  the  permanent  verte- 
bne,  where  it  forms  the  intervertebral  disks. 

The  steps  by  which   the  various  parts  of   the 
spinal  column  are  composed  are  complicated,  and 

in  several  points  they  are  notat  present  clearly     - „ 

made  out.  Tiius  the  notochord  is  usually  regarded,  '*>"  primiiiTB  lonobrai  MgmEot*  (from 
and  ia  described  above,  as  being  formed  out  of  the  "^'i'L"ta!Ll^fn'i«i'Jli^^r™± 
ntesohlast;  but  this  ia  denied  oy  several  authors,  z.  paiDtabrihrmiiDoMtbeorigiDidiD- 
whorefer  its  origin  to  the  epiblast,  and  who  deny  terrJiof  IheprlmltiTHTfrtet™.  S.  [n  m 
that  any  cartilaffinous  change  takes  place  in  it.  iri»"«'""'>"indi«i«th*piK«ofn« 
Inesc  authors  would  thus  refer  the  mtervertebral  i,,^  tEndiciiMthebodrof  iheflnicer- 
disks  exclusively  to  the  protovertebrai,  while  the  »ie«i  »ertebni;  Id  thi«  mm  the  nen  um 
notochord  would,  aocording   to  them,   disappear     P'i»i""<"''«i'«'''"'«"PP«™i,«Bi« 

,„i; 1      ■         a.       i-i>  °  '11  In  the  two  low»l  repreMntol,  liz.,  J  uid 

entirely  in  after   ife.       .      ,.     ^      ,         _,  u..™.^t.;  i=  rto„ii.t«™«u...  ih. 

W  hat  IS  usually  admitted  is  shortly  as  follows :  iin*  at  dKiaioo  t>  >b<>wo.  *.  pointi  la 
The  protovertebrae,  derived  from  the  mesoblast,  uirmpiacei  to  iheTenebnu  .reba;  »nd 
increase  in  size  and  grow  up  around  the  notochord,  '/J°,";pl'j"„*j!|^,t3*o^*^'21; 
so  as  to  inclose  it  completely.  They  then  become  auuidethHeparu««uiamuKuiuput«. 
divided   or   segmented   each    into   two   portions, 

the  upper  segment  of  the  lower  protovertebra  coalescing  with  the  lower 
segment  of  the  upper  to  form  the  corresponding  segment  of  ihe  whole  trunk  or 
somatome.  From  each  of  these  somatomes  are  to  be  derived  (1)  the  basis  of  the 
vertebra,  and,  as  proceeding  from  this,  the  bony  framework  of  the  portion  of  the 
skeleton  to  which  the  vertebra  serves  as  a  centre ;  (2)  the  muscular  plates  which 
surround  the  vertebra,  and  from  which  the  mu.scnlar  elements  extend  into  the 
limbs;  (3)  the  vascular  system ;  (4)  the  ganglia  which  lie  in  the  intervertebral 
foramina,  and  the  nerves  which  proceed  from  these  ganglia,  and  finally  the  true 
skin  below  the  epiblast  and  the  corium  of  the  mucous  membrane  below  the 
hypoblast. 

The  mesoblastic  elements  (profovertebrie)  on  either  side  grow  towards  each 
other  and  coalesce,  surrounding  the  notochord  and  the  epiblastic  elements  out  of 
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which  the  medullary  canal  has  been  developed  (Fig.  91,  mc).  From  this  portion 
of  the  fomatomea  the  latnin*  of  the  vcrtebrse,  the  muscles  and  other  parts  in  the 
vertebral  grooves,  and  the  skin  of  the  back  are  formed 

Development  of  the  Cranium  tn  general,  and  of  the  Face. — The  fcetal  cranium  ia 
developed  from  the  primitive  vertebral  diaka  surrounding  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  chorda  dorsalia.  These  advance  in  the  form  of  a  membranous  capsule 
("investing  mass"  of  Rath ke),  which  covers  the  end  of  chorda  dorsalis,  forming 
the  rudiment  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  moulds  itw;lf  on  the  cerebral  vesicle^ 
«o  as  to  constitute  the  membrane  in  which  the  vault  of  the  skull  is  developed. 
The  membranous  cajjsule  presents  at  the  base  of  the  skull  two  thickenings 
("lateral  trabeculse"  of  Kathke)  directed  forwards,  and  inclosing  an  opening 
(pituitary  o|iening)  which  is  partly  closed  by  a  thinner  membrane — the  middle 
trabeeula.  The  upper  end  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  terminates  in  a  pointed  ex- 
tremity (Fig.  92),  which  extends  about  as 
far  forwards  as  the  body  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  where  it  become  lost  near  the  situation 
of  the  pituitary  body.  The  membrane  be- 
comes replaced  by  cartilage  in  the  part  cor- 
responding to  the  base  of  the  skull  and  the 
trabeculie.  A  portion  of  this  primitive  car- 
tilaginous cranium  becomes  atrophied  and 
disappears ;  a  portion  persists — forming  the 
cartilages  of  the  nose  and  those  of  the  articu- 
lations ;  the  rest  forms  the  cartilaginous  nidus 
of  the  basilar  part  of  the  occipital,  the  greater 
part  of  the  sphenoid,  the  petrous  and  mastoid 
portions  of  the  temporal,  the  ethmoid  bone, 
and  the  septum  nasi. 

As  the  cerebral  extremity  of  the  fcetua 
grows,  it  becomes  twice  bent  forwards  on  its 
own  axis  (Fig.  M),  The  upper  or  posterior 
curvature  is  called  the  cerebral ;  the  lower  or 
anterior,  the  frontal  protuberance.  From  the 
anterior  end  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  four  ])ro- 
longatioDs  proceed  on  either  side,  and  meet 
in  the  middle  line  (Figs.  90,  93,  4,  7,  8,  9). 
These  are  the  pharyngeal  arches,  and  in 
middle  iioe.  s.  Superio'r  them,  and  iu  the  frontal  protuberance,  eer- 
nmiiiiirj  muriri™.  «  """'^  "  ?"™'  !'  talu  i)ODes  are  developed,  which  are  called 
10.  primitiTe  ocular  Toicle.  11.  PHmlUTc  Midi-  «econoary6(»nes,to  distinguish  them  irom  those 
lorTToide.  above   enumerated,  which   are  formed  from 

the  primitive  cranium  itself.  Between  the  first 
pharyngeal  arch  and  the  frontal  proluoerance  is  situated  the  buccal  depression, 
which  afterwards  becomes  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  or  more  properly  of  the  fauces, 
for  the  mouth  itself  is  developed  from  the  epiblast  growing  inwards,  whilst  these 
pharyngeal  arches  are  formed  from  the  mesoblast,  lined  internally  by  the  hypoblast, 
the  reflection  of  which  membrane  closes  the  cavity  above  in  the  early  state. 
The  frontal  protuberance  next  gives  oft'  two  lateral  parts  (lateral  frontal  (>ro- 
tuberances),  on  each  of  which  a  depression  is  formed,  the  olfactory  fossa,  bounded 
on  either  side  by  the  internal  and  external  nasal  processes.  There  is  a  groove 
external  to  the  external  nasal  process,  whicli  afterwards  is  transformed  into  the 
lachrymal  canal,  and  another  groove  leading  from  the  olfactory  fossa  to  the 
buccal  cavity — the  nasal  groove. 

Tlie  first  jiharyngcal  arch  divides  at  its  anterior  extremity  into  two  parts — a 
superior  and  inferior  maxillary  protuberance.  The  latter  unites  very  early  to  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side  to  form   the  lower  jaw.     The  superior  maxillary 


Yace  of  mnembrrooflGbi  Zidira.  (HignlBid 
IB  ilDiH.)  1.  FroDUl  promlDCDce.  t,  a,  RIgbt 
■nd  left  oiniclorf  loam.    4.  lorcrl 
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protuberances  are  displaced  outwards,  and  united  to  the  external  nasal  process; 
from  this  part  are  developed  the  internal  plate  of  the  pterygoid  process,  the  palate- 
bone,  the  superior  maxillary,  and  the  raalar.  The  lateral  masses  of  the  ethmoid, 
the  OS  unguis,  and  nasal  bones  are  furnished  by  tlie  internal  nasal  process.  The 
rest  of  these  processes  on  either  side  are  united  by  a  single  protuberance,  the 
incisive  tubercle;  from  which  the  intermaxillary  bone  and  the  middle  of  the 
upper  lip  are  formed,  and,  according  to  some,  the  vomer. 

Besides  the  lower  jaw,  the  inferior  maxillary  protuberance  furnishes  a  transitory 
cartilaginous  mass — ^the  cartilage  of  Meckel — irom  which  the  malleus  and  incus 
are  formed.  The  remains  of  Meckel's  cartilage  persist  as  long  as  till  the  end  of 
the  seventh  or  the  eighth  month  of  foetal  life,  in  the  form  of  a  rod  of  cartilage 
lying  inside  the  lower  jaw.  From  the  second  pharyngeal  arch  are  formed  the 
stapes  and  stapedius  muscle,  the  pyramid,  the  styloid  process,  the  stylo-hyoid 
ligament,  and  the  small  cornu  of  tne  hyoid  bone.  The  great  cornu  and  body  of 
the  hyoid  bone  are  developed  from  the  third  arch,  while  the  fourth  pharyngeal  arch 
enters  merely  into  the  formation  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  neck,  and  does  not  give 
origin  to  any  special  organ.  The  pharyngeal  or  branchial  fissures  are  four  in 
number,  the  fourth  being  situated  beneath  or  below  the  fourth  arch ;  the  first 
persists,  though  only  in  a  portion  of  its  extent,  forming  the  Eustachian  tube,  the 
meatus  auditorius,  and  the  tympanic  cavity.  The  other  fissures  are  wholly  closed 
bv  the  sixth  week.* 

m 

Development  of  the  Palate, — The  buccal  cavity  is  at  first  common  to  the  mouth 
and  nose.  Then  a  lamella  is  given  off  from  the  superior  maxillary  tuberosity  on 
either  side,  which  is  directed  horizontally  inwards.  These  two  palatine  lamellae 
meet  in  the  median  line,  in  front,  about  the  eighth  week,  and  by  the  ninth  week 
the  septum  should  be  complete.  The  superior  maxillary  bones  proper,  and  the 
soft  parts  covering  them,  unite  at  an  early  period  with  the  incisive  bone,  and  the 
median  portion  of  the  lower  lip.  The  olfactory  fossse  open  into  the  upper 
(respiratory)  portion  of  the  cavity,  forming  the  nostrils.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  various  forms  of  harelip  correspond  to  various  interruptions  of  the  process 
of  union  ;  thus  the  ordinary  single  harelip  on  one  side  of  the  median  line  results 
irom  the  mere  absence  of  union  on  that  side  between  the  soft  parts  which  cover 
the  incisive  bone  and  those  connected  with  the  proper  superior  maxillarjr :  if  this 
occurs  on  both  sides,  we  have  the  simplest  form  of  double  harelip ;  if,  besides  this, 
the  intermaxillary  bone  remains  ununited,  it  usually  is  carried  tbrward  at  the  end 
of  the  vomer,  forming  the  double  harelip,  complicated  with  projection  of  the 
intermaxillary  bone ;  if,  added  to  this,  the  palatine  lamellee  also  remain  ununited, 
we  have  the  complete  degree  of  fissured  palate  and  harelip.  Fissure  of  the  soft 
paJate  only,  or  of  the  soft  and  a  portion  of  the  hard,  represent  various  degrees 
of  non-union  of  the  palatine  lamellae. 

'  The  relations  of  these  pharyngeal  arches  to  the  cranial  nerves  are  of  the  great^t  interest  in  a 
morphological  point  of  view,  but  are  hardly  yet  quite  settled.  Prof.  Parker  has  lately  described  the 
ossincation  of  the  skull  as  proceeding  from'five  arches — ^a  prse-oral  and  four  pharyngeal  or  post-oral 
-4he  post-oral  being  the  mandibular  or  inferior  maxillary  ;  the  hyoid ;  the  thyro-hyoid ;  and  the 
fourth,  which,  as  above  stated,  has  no  remnaiit  in  the  skeleton.  The  fifth  cranial  neive,  the  facial, 
and  the  glosso-phaiyngeal,  have  definite  relations  to  these  arches ;  each  dividing  so  that  its  antenor 
and  posterior  oivisions  embrace  the  cleft,  or  are  distributed  on  the  "  bars,"  as  Prof.  Parker  calls 
them,  which  bound  the  cleft.  Thus  the  front  division  of  the  trigeminus  is  distributed  in  front  of  the 
buccal  cleft  on  the  prae-oral  arch,  and  its  posterior  division  on  tne  first  pharyngeal  or  mandibular : 
the  facial  sends  its  anterior  division — represented  in  the  mature  condition  by  the  chorda  tympani — 
in  front  of  the  Eustachian  fissure  (the  remainder  of  the  first  cleft),  to  the  mandibular  arch,  while 
ite  descendinc  branches  go  to  the  hyoid  arch :  the  glosso-pharyngeal  goes  by  its  lingual  portion  to 
the  hyoid  arcn,  while  its  pharyngeal  part  is  distributed  to  the  thyro-hyoid. 

The  theory  is  a  beautiml  one,  and  the  method  of  inquiry  most  fruitful  in  promise  for  the  higher 
anatomy,  wtich  aims  at  uniting  into  one  plan  all  the  various  forms  of  ova  ana  the  animals  developed 
from  them ;  but  as  yet  it  is  hardly  sufficiently  established  in  fact  to  be  made  a  necessary  part  of 
•eholastic  teaching. 
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Development  of  the  Nervous  Centres, — The  medullary  groove  above  described 
(p.  106)  presents  about  the  third  week  three  dilatations  at  its  upper  part,  separated 
by  two  constrictions,  and  at  its  posterior  part  another  dilatation  called  the  rhom- 
boidal  sinus.     Soon  afterwards  the  groove  becomes  a  closed  canal  (medullary 

canal),  and  a  soft  blastema  is  deposited  in  it,  which. 
Fig.  94.  lines  it,  corresponding  to  its  dilatations,  and,  like  it^ 

assuming  a  tubular  form.  This  is  the  rudiment  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  As  the  embryo  grows,  its 
cephalic  part  becomes  more  curved,  and  the  three 
dilatations  in  the  anterior  end  of  the  primitive  cere- 
bro-spinal axis  become  vesicles  distinctly  separated 
from  each  other  (Fig.  94).  These  are  the  cerebral 
vesicles — anterior,  middle,  and  posterior.  The  ante- 
rior cerebral  vesicle  (situated  at  this  period  quite 
below  the  middle  vesicle)  is  the  rudiment  of  the 
^  lateral  and  tliird  ventricles,  and  of  the  parts  surround- 

Longitudinai  »e«tion  of  the  head     •      them— viz.,  the  ccrcbral  hemispheres,  optic  thalami, 

©fan  embryo  four  weeks  old,  aecn  o  .»  ^  n        •      ^      ^      ^y      ^ 

from  the  inside.  1.  Ocular  reside,  corpora  Striata,  corpus  callosum,  fomix,  and  all  the 
2.  Optic  nerve  flattened  out  s.  Fore  parts  which  form  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle.  The 
brain    4.  interm^iary  brain.    5.     j^iddlc  vcsiclc  represents  the  aqucduct  of  Sylvius  with 

Middle  brain.    6.  Hinder  brain.    7.         ,  *^ ,    .  .  ^3,1  "^  i- 

Alter  brain.  8.  Anterior  portion  of  the  corpora  quadrigemma,  and  the  crura  cerebri, 
the  tentorium  cerebeiiL  9.  Its  lateral  The  postcrior  vcsiclc  is  developed  iuto  the  fourth 
portion  intervening  between  N08,  4     ventricle,  and  its  walls  form  the   cerebellum,  Pons 

and  5.     10.  The  pharyngeal  curvei      -^r        t-  an  vi  -  j  x      •       xi.       n 

bentintoa«iW«ti4j.  11.  The  audi-  Varolu,  mcdulla  oblongata,  and  parts  in  the  floor 
tory  vesicle.  of  the  fourth  vcntricle.     The  antero-posterior  fissure, 

which  indicates  the  division  of  the  brain  into  two 
halves,  appears  early,  and  the  primary  anterior  and  posterior  cerebral  vesicles 
are  also  soon  divided  by  a  transverse  fissure  into  two  parts,  so  as  to  constitute 
five  permanent  rudiments  of  the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata.  The  middle 
primary  vesicle  remains  undivided. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  anterior  cerebral  vesicle  (Vorderhirn,  fore  brain, 
Prosencephalon)  constitutes  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  corpus  callosum,  corpora 
striata,  fornix,  lateral  ventricles,  and  olfactory  nerves.  These  parts  lie  at  first 
quite  covered  and  concealed  by  those  formed  from  the  middle  vesicle,  and  by 
the  optic  thalami,  which,  with  tlfie  optic  nerves,  the  third  ventricle,  and  the  parts 
in  its  floor,  are  furnished  by  the  posterior  portion  of  the  anterior  vesicle  (Zwis- 
chenhirn,  intermediary  brain,  Thalamencephalon).  By  the  third  month,  how- 
ever, the  hemispheres  have  risen  above  the  optic  thalami,  and  by  the  sixth  month 
above  the  cerebellum.  Fissures  are  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  hemisphere  at  the 
third  month,  but  all  except  one  disappear.  This  one  persists,  and  forms  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius.  The  permanent  fissures  for  the  convolutions  do  not  form  till 
about  the  seventh  or  eighth  month.  The  middle  cerebral  vesicle  (Mittelhim, 
middle  brain.  Mesencephalon)  is  at  first  situated  at  the  summit  of  the  angle 
shown  on  Fig.  94.  Its  surface,  at  first  smooth,  is  soon  divided  by  a  median  and 
transverse  groove  into  four  tubercles  [tuhercula  qxiadrigemina)^  which  are  gradu- 
ally covered  in  by  the  growth  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  cavity  dimin- 
ishes as  its  walls  thicken,  and  contracts  to  form  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  The 
crura  cerebri  are  also  formed  from  this  vesicle.  The  third  primary  cerebral 
vesicle  is  divided  at  an  early  period  (between  the  ninth  and  twelfth  week)  into 
two,  the  anterior  part  (Hinterhirn,  hinder  brain,  Epencephalon)  forming  the 
cerebellum,  and  a  membrane  (membraiia  obturatrix)  which  closes  the  upper  part 
of  the  fourth  vcntricle,  and  which  disappears  as  development  progresses;  its 
posterior  part  (Nachhim,  after  brain,  Metencephalon)  forms  the  medulla 
oblongata,  with  the  res ti form  bodies  and  auditory  nerves.^ 

*  The  above  forms  a  short  abstract  of  the  facts  hitherto  observed  relative  to  the  development  of 
the  brain.  But  a  very  interesting  series  of  lectures  by  Mr.  Callender  at  the  CJollege  of  Surgeons 
gives  a  different  account  of  the  subject  in  some  important  particulars.     Thus  Mr.  Callender  lays 
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The  development  of  the  pituitary  body  has  of  late  received  much  attention, 
and  important   questions  of  morphology  are  connected  with  this  body.     The 


Vntlal  Krtlon  of  the  beid  <n  eulf  smbrrns  of  tb«  nbbIL  Hignlflsd  (fram  UthilkoTta).  A.  From  an  rmbryo  of 
lie  millbiHtre*  long.  R  Ftdei  in  embryo  of  aii  mll1[melr»  long.  C  Vertlcml  hcIIod  of  tbe  mnterior  end  of  tbe  Dota> 
tlurd  ud  pltultarr  bnilr,  etc.,  fram  ua  amlirTa  ilitaen  inllJIinetm  long.  In  A,  Ibe  (hucUl  opening  IsmiUI  closed.  In  B, 
II  l>  ronoiA.  c.  Anterior  eerebnl  Teelde.  mc.  Mcu-cerebrum.  mc.  Medulli  oblongaU.  cs.  Comeoui  iBfer.  m.  Mcdul- 
luTlijicr.  </.  iDfuDdlbulom.  no.  Amnion.  ^.  Spheno-elbmoldsl.  Ac,  Central  (donum  lelle),  and  ipo,  ■pbrnowclp- 
tttlpamorUiebulB  cnnfL  K  Heart.  /.  Anterior  ectremlty  of  prlmltiTe  BUmenUrr  nnil  end  opening  (Iiler)  orih« 
turn.  f.  CepbBlic  ponicD  of  primltiTe  intntlne.  Oia.  ThmUmus.  jf.  Clond  opening  of  the  iDTolnled  pirt  of  Iho 
pilijllu7  body  l.pf'i.    cA.  Notocbord.    pA.  Pbirynl. 

description  which  is  now  accepted  regards  the  pituitary  body  as  tlie  place  of 
meeting  of  the  epiblast,  hypoblast,  and  mesoblast  at  the  extremity  of  the  noto- 
eiiord,  and  as  containing  nidinients  from  each  of  tlie.se  sources,  or  at  least  i'rom 

very  great  stress  oa  the  pineal  and  pituitary  bodies  in  tlie  course  of  the  development  of  tbe  brain, 
claasii^  them  as  the  great  centres  around  which  the  organs  are  grouped,  and  by  which  their  pwitlon 
is  determined.  The  pituitary  body  is  anchored,  as  it  were,  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  jnst  in  front  of 
the  spot  where  the  notochora  terminates  antpriorly,  while  the  pineal  body  is  anchored  originally  at 
the  appor  part  of  the  future  brain,  near  tbe  bend  of  the  head  (about  No.  9,  Fig.  94).  The  two 
are  connected  together  by  a  tract  of  tissue,  and  the  pineal  centre  pnts  covered  in  by  the  "  mantles" 
or  embryonal  hemispheres,  while  the  piluilary  centre  retains  nearly  its  relative  position.  Another 
important  difference  in  Mr.  Callender's  from  tlie  previous  account  is  that  he  descnbes  the  w^rmanent 
fissures  in  tbe  lower  part  of  the  brain  as  appearing  much  earlier  than  has  been  previously  believed 
(as  early  as  ten  to  twelve  weeks),  and  says  that  the  obliteration  of  these  fisaures  is  apparent  only, 
and  doe  to  their  being  covered  in  and  concealed  by  tbe  tissue  which  is  growing  up  (o  form  the  con- 
voluted surface  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  hemispheres,  but  thai  they  are  really  permanent,  and  that 
their  identity  with  the  fissures  in  the  base  of  tho  adult  brain  can  beveritied.  tor  many  interesting 
detail;  as  to' the  growth  of  various  partA  of  the  brain  we  must  refer  to  th«  publialied  lectures  in 
BtH.  Mtd.  Jonm  .  June,  1871. 
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the  epiblast  and  hypoblast,  for  the  mesoblastie  elementa  dorived  from  the  chorda 
dorsalia  are  now  said  early  to  become  displaced  and  to  disappear. 

At  the  point  wliere  tlie  notochord  terminates  anteriorly  the  medullary  layer 
of  the  epiblast  is  reflected  downwards  to  form  a  little  pouch  {Fig.  95,  c,  if)  of 
nervous  substance,  the  infundibulum.  At  the  same  time  the  hypoblast  passes 
upwards  from  the  pharynx,  or  upper  end  of  the  primitive  intestine,  to  form, 
along  with  the  corneous  layer  of  the  epiblast,  a  similar  pouch,  which  becomes  closed 
and  converted  into  a  closed  glandular  body,  the  glandular  part  of  the  pituitary 
body,  or  hypophysis.  The  end  of  the  notochord  would  lie  at  first  between 
these  two  parts  of  the  pituitary  body ;  but  it  is  believed  that,  as  the  hypophysis 
becomes  closed  off  and  separated  from  the  pharynx,  the  two  jMirts  of  the 
pituitary  body  are  carried  backwards  and  upwards  from  off  the  end  of  the  noto- 
chord, so  as  to  leave  the  latter  stranded  as  it  were  below  the  pituitary  fossa. 
Others  refer  the  hypophysal  part  of  the  pituitary  body  to  epiblastic  elements 
derived  from  the  buccal  part  of  the  epiblast  only,  and  so  connect  its  develop- 
ment, not  with  the  pharynx,  but  with  the  mouth  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
skull.  The  question  is  an  obscure  one,  but  its  main  interest  is  to  remind  the 
reader  that  this  peculiar  apjmndage  to  the  brain  forms, 
^K  96-  in  an  early  condition  of  tiie  fcetus,  the  meeting-point 

■^  of  the  portions  of  the  ovum  from  which  the  nervous 

centres,  the  alimentary  canal,  the  mouth,  and  the  base 
of  the  skull  are  developed ;  and  that  its  development 
has  some  connection,  as  yet  imperfectly  understood, 
with  that  of  these,  or  some  of  these,  great  sections  of 
the  body. 

"When  the  medullary  groove  is  closed,  the  foetal 
spinal  marrow  at  first  occupies  the  whole  of  the  canal 
so  formed.  It  presents  at  first  a  large  central  canal, 
which  gradually  contracts,  and  in  after  life  is  no  longer 
perceptible  to  the  eye,  though  it  is  still  visible  on  mi- 
croscopic sections  (v.  p.  73).  After  the  fourth  month 
the  spinal  column  begins  to  grow  in  length  more 
a«(ioD  of  (b«  meduij.  In  ihe     rapjdly  than  the  medulla,  so  that  the  latter  no  longer 

wniolroglon.mtiliireeks.  (Mag-  '^       '        .i_  i     i  i        mi  i-  ^  ^ 

niHcd  SO  diiineurs.)  1.  Cenxax  occupics  the  wholo  catial.  The  ganglia  and  anterior 
anal.  1  ita  spithaiium.  s.  AnLe-  Toots  of  the  nervos  810  perccptihlc  at  the  fourth  week, 
riorgmyniBiur.  *.  Fwterior grii  ((jg  posterior  Toots  at  the  sixtli.  The  cord  is  composed 
at  first  entirely  of  uniform-looking  cells,  which  soon 
separate  into  two  layers,  the  inner  of  which  forms 
the  epithelium  of  the  central  canal,  while  the  outer 
forms  the  central  gray  substance  of  the  cord.  The 
white  columns  are  formed  later;  their  rudiments  can 
be  detected  about  the  fourth  week,  and  some  embryologists  believe  tliatthey  are 
developed  from  the  mesoblast.  The  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  is  at  first 
unclosed  behind,  except  by  the  epithelial  layer,  but  at  the  age  of  nine  weeks  the 
medullary  substance  is  united  here  also.  The  ganglia  appear  to  be  developed 
from  the  proto vertebral  disks  and  it  is  possible  that  the  posterior  roots  also  are ; 
the  anterior  roots  proceed  from  the  medulla  itself,'  The  development  of  the 
nerves  has  not  yet  been  followed.  The  sympathetic  can  be  seen  as  a  knotted 
cord  at  the  end  of  the  second  month. 

The  cerebral  and  spinal  membranes  are  also,  according  to  Kolliker,  a  produc- 
tion from  the  proto  vertebral  disks,  and  are  recognizable  about  the  sixth  week. 
As  the  fissures  separating  the  parts  of  the  cerebro -spinal  axis  appear,  the  mem- 

'  It  is  now  believed,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Balfour's  researches  on  the  development  of 
the  elaamobranch  fishes  (Joiim.  of  Anal,  and  Pkys.),  that  the  whole  of  these  parta  are  probably 
developed  from  the  medullarv  groove,  t.  e.  from  the  epiblast,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  proto- 
vertebral  disks  (i. «.  the  mesoblast)  may  furnish  the  vesseb  and  cellular  tissue  which  are  in  connectioD 
with  them. 
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braues  ex.tend  down  them,  and  the  pia  mater  passes  into  the  cerebral  ventricles. 
Bischoff,  Kowever,  describes  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  as  develoj)ed  from  the 
cerebral  vesicles,  and  formed  in  tne  position  which  they  permanently  occupy. 

Development  of  the  Uye, — The  nervous  elements  and  the  non-vascular  parts  of 
the  eye  are  developed  from  the  epiblast,  and  the  vascular  portions  from  the 
mesoblast,  but  the  method  of  development  is  somewhat  complicated.  The 
essential  portions  of  the  eye — i.  e.,  the  retina  and  the  parts  immediately  connected 
with  it — are  an  outgrowth  from  the  rudimentary  brain  (primitive  ocular  vesicle), 
and  this  outgrowth  is  met  bj^  an  ingrowth  or  covering  from  the  common  epi- 
dermic or  corneous  layer  of  the  epiblast,  out  of  which  the  lens,  conjunctiva,  and 
corneal  epithelium  are  developed. 

The  primitive  ocular  vesicle  is  at  first  an  open  cavity  communicating  by  a 
hollow  stalk  with  the  general  cavity  of  the  Zwischenhirn,  or  intermediary  brain — 
the  posterior  division  of  the  anterior  cerebral  vesicle.  As  development  advances 
the  hollow  stalk  becomes  solid,  and  thus  the  optic  nerve  is  formed,  receiving, 
however,  in  a  way  to  be  presently  explained,  mesoblastic  elements  for  the  forma- 
tion of  its  central  artery  and  connective  tissue. 

The  lens  is  formed  by  a  thickening  of  the  epidermic  layer,  opposite  to  the 
primitive  ocular  vesicle,  by  which  that  vesicle  is  at  first  depressed,  and  then 
reversed  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  annexed  figures ;  so  that  the  cavity  of 
the  primitive  ocular  vesicle  is  finally  obliterated.  As  this  process  takes  place, 
a  secondary  cavity  (secondary  ocular  vesicle)  is  formed  between  the  rudimentary 
lens  and  the  coats  of  the  reversed  primitive  vesicle,  and  in  this  space  the  vitreous 
humor  is  secreted. 


Diagram  of  derelopment  of  the  lens.  ABC.  Different  stages  of  derelopment.  1.  Epidermic  layer.  2.  Thickening 
of  this  layer.  3.  Cryetalline  depression.  4.  PrimitWe  ocular  reside,  its  anterior  part  pushed  back  by  the  crystalline 
depreaslon.  5.  Posterior  part  of  the  primitive  ocular  vesicle,  forming  the  external  layer  of  the  secondary  ocular  vesicle. 
6.  Point  of  separ&iion  between  the  lens  and  the  epidermic  layer.  7.  Cavity  of  the  secondary  ocular  vesicle,  occupied  by 
the  vitTeous. 

The  lens  is  at  first  a  mere  depression  in  the  epidermic  layer.  When  this  is 
dosed  the  lens  becomes  a  vesicle,  formed  of  epithelial  cells,  which  grow  and  fill 
its  cavity,  becoming  gradually  transformed  into  fibres.  It  is  at  first  surrounded 
by  a  vascular  membrane — the  vascular  capsule  of  the  lens — which  is  connected 
with  the  termination  of  the  temporary  artery  {hyaloid)  that  forms  the  continuation 
of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  through  the  vitreous  chamber.  This  vascular 
capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  forms  the  membrana  pupillaris  ^described  on  p. 
736),  and  also  attaches  the  borders  of  the  iris  to  the  capsule  of  tne  lens.  It  dis- 
appears about  the  seventh  month. 

These  vascular  elements  are  introduced  into  the  globe  of  the  eye  from  the 
mesoblast,  through  a  fissure  which  exists  around  the  growing  lens — the  choroidal 
fissure,  or  ocular  cleft.  The  fold  of  mesoblast  which  projects  through  this  fissure 
is  thus  introduced  behind  the  lens  into  the  cavity  of  the  secondary  ocular  vesicle 
(or  ocular  cup,  as  it  is  now  called  after  Foster  and  Balfour),  and  it  here  furnishes 
the  vascular  and  fibrous  elements  of  the  iris  and  choroid,  while  its  extremity  is 
believed  to  extend  down  the  stalk  of  the  primitive  ocular  vesicle  and  furnish  the 
arteria  centralis  retinae  with  the  sheath  and  connective  tissue  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  two  layers  of  the  primitive  ocular  vesicle  are  at  first  separated  by  a  space 
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continuous  with  that  of  the  original  medullary  cavity  (or  foetal  ventricle),  but 
this  space  is  afterwards  obliterated.     The  outer  layer  of  the  vesicle  is  chiefly 

pigmentary.  It  lines  the  raesoblastic  elements 
which  are  to  furnish  the  vascular  choroid,  and 
is  developed  into  the  hexagonal  pigment-layer, 
which  functionally  forms  part  of  the  choroid, 
but  is  now  often  described  as  belonging  to  the 
retina,  on  account  of  this  method  of  develop- 
ment. The  sclerotic  and  the  fibrous  or  true 
cornea  are  also  developed  out  of  this  layer, 
though  probably  with  admixture  of  mesoblastic 
elements.  In  fact,  the  mesoblast  is  now  de- 
scribed by  the  most  recent  authorities  as  the 
source  of  both  membranes.  The  inner  layer 
gives  origin  to  the  retina. 

The  eyelids  are  formed  at  the  end  of  the 
third  month,  as  small  cutaneous  folds,  which 
come  together  in  front  of  the  globe  and  cohere. 

This  union  is  broken  up,  and  the  eyelids 
separate  before  the  end  of  fcetal  life. 

The  lachrymal  canal  appears  to  result  from 
the  non-closure  of  a  fissure  which  exists  between 
the  external  nasal  process  and  the  maxillary 
process  (p.  118). 


Diagrammatic  sketch  of  a  rertlcal  longi- 
tudiaal  section  through  the  eyeball  of  a  human 
foetus  of  four  weeks  (after  Eolliker).  (Magni- 
fied 100  diameters.)  The  section  is  a  little  to 
the  side,  so  as  to  avoid  passing  through  the 
ocular  cleft,  e.  The  cuticle,  where  it  l)ecomes 
later  the  cornea.  L  The  lens.  op.  Optic  nerve 
formed  by  the  pedicle  of  the  primary  optic 
Feside.  vp.  Primary  medullary  cavity  of  the 
optic  vesicle,  p.  The  pigment-layer  of  the 
outer  wall.  r.  The  inner  wtdl  forming  the 
retina,  vg.  Secondary  optic  vesicle  containing 
the  rudiment  of  the  vitreous  humor. 


Development  of  the  Ear. — The  first  rudiment 
of  the  ear  appears  about  the  same  time  as  that 
of  the  eye,  in  the  form  of  a  vesicle  (primitive  auditory  vesicle.  Figs.  93,  94,  11) 
situated  close  on  the  outside  of  tne  third  cerebral  vesicle,  though  not  com- 
municating with  it.  It  is  formed  by  a  depression  of  the  epithelium  over 
the  second  pharyngeal  arch,  which  becomes  converted  into  a  closed  sac.  From 
this  vesicle  the  internal  ear  is  developed.  The  auditory  nerve  is  described 
either  as  a  projection  from  the  third  cerebral  vesicle,  or  as  an  independent  for- 
mation from  the  mesoblast  which  unites  with  both,  and  thus  establishes  a  com- 
munication between  the  cerebral  and  the  auditory  vesicles.  The  middle  ear  and 
Eustachian  tube  constitute  the  remains  of  the  first  pharyngeal  or  branchial  cleft. 
The  formation  of  the  ossicles  of  the  tympanum  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
viz.,  the  incus  and  malleus  from  MeckeVs  cartilage,  and  the  stapes,  with  its 
muscle,  from  the  second  pharyngeal  arch.  These  parts  project  into  the  first 
pharyngeal  cleft,  which  remains  occupied  by  connective  tissue  during  the  whole 
of  foetal  life,  according  to  KoUiker.  The  membrana  tympani  forms  across  the 
cleft,  dividing  it  into  an  inner  and  outer  portion.  The  pinna,  or  external  ear,  is 
developed  from  the  soft  parts  covering  the  first  pharyngeal  arch. 

Development  of  the  Nose, — Two  foss89  (olfactory  fossae)  have  been  already 
spoken  of,  which  are  found  below  and  in  front  of  the  ocular  vesicles  and  the 
upper  maxillary  projection  (Fig.  93,  2,  3).  They  appear  about  the  fourth  week. 
Tneir  borders  become  prominent,  and  the  fossae  deepen,  except  at  the  lower  part, 
where  they  lead  by  a  groove  (olfactory  groove)  into  the  buccal  cavity.  This 
groove  is  bounded  by  the  internal  and  external  nasal  process.  As  the  superior 
maxillary  projection  increases,  the  olfactory  groove  is  transformed  into  a  deep 
canal,  the  rudiment  of  the  two  superior  meatuses  of  the  nose.  As  the  palatine 
septum  is  formed,  the  buccal  cavity  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  upper  of  which 
represents  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose,  while  the  lower  forms  the  moutli. 
The  soft  parts  of  the  nose  are  formed  from  the  coverings  of  the  frontal  projection, 
and  of  the  olfactory  fossae.     The  nose  is  perceptible  about  the  end  of  the  second 
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month.  The  nostrils  are  at  first  closed  by  epithelium,  but  this  disappears  about 
the  fifth  month. 

The  olfactory  nerve,  as  above  pointed  out,  is  a  prolongation,  at  first  in  the 
form  of  a  hollow  stalk,  from  the  anterior  cerebral  vesicle. 

The  development  of  the  teeth  is  spoken  of  in  the  body  of  the  work,  p.  770. 

DevelopTTient  of  the  Skin,  Glands,  and  Soft  Parts. — The  epidermis  is  produced 

from  the  external,  the  true  skin  from  the  middle,  blastodermic  layer  (Fig.  81,  19, 

20).     About  the  fifth  week  the  epidermis  presents  two  layers,  the  deeper  one 

corresponding  to  the  rete  mucosum.     The  subcutaneous  fat  forms  about  the 

fourth  month,  and  the  papillae  of  the  true  skin  about  the  sixth.     A  considerable 

desquamation  of  epidermis  takes  place  during  fcetal  life,  and  this  desquamated 

epidermis,  mixed  with  a  sebaceous  secretion,  constitutes  the  vemix  caseosa,  with 

which  the  skin  is  smeared  during  the  last  three  months  of  fcetal  life.     The  nails 

are  formed  at  the  third  month,  and  begin  to  project  from  the  epidermis  about 

the  sixth.     The  hairs  appear  between  the  third  and  fourth  month  in  the  form 

of  a  depression  of  the  deeper  layer  of  the  epithelium,  which  then  becomes 

inverted  by  a  projection  from  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin.     The  papilla  grows 

into  the  interior  of  the  epithelial  layer,  and  finally,  about  the  fifth  month,  the 

fcetal  hairs  (lanugo)  appear  first  on  the  head  and  then  on  the  other  parts.     Thcvse 

hairs  drop  off  after  birth,  and  give  place  to  the  permanent  hairs.     The  sudoriferous 

and  sebaceous  glands  are  also  formed  from  the  epithelial  layer  about  the  fifth 

and  sixth  month  respectively.     The  mammary  gland  is  also  formed  from  the 

deeper  layer  of  the  epithelium.     Its  first  rudiment  is  seen  about  the  third  month, 

in  the  form  of  a  small  projection,  from  which  others  radiate,  and  which  then 

give  rise  to  the  glandular  follicles  and  ducts.     The  development  of  the  former, 

however,  remains   imperfect,  except  in  the  adult  female,  and   especially  after 

pregnancy.     In  all  these  glands  the  vessels,  and  probably  also  the  connective 

tissue,  are  furnished  from  the  mesoblast. 

Development  of  the  Lwibs. — The  upper  and  lower  limbs  begin  to  project,  as 
buds,  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  part  of  the  embryo  about  the  fourth  week. 
These  buds  are  formed  by  a  projection  of  the  somatopleure  covered  by  tlie 
epiblast.  The  division  of  the  terminal  portion  of  the  bud  into  fingers  or  toes  is 
early  indicated,  and  soon  a  notch  or  constriction  marks  the  future  separation  of 
the  hand  or  foot  from  the  forearm.  Next  a  similar  groove  appears  at  the  site 
of  the  elbow  or  knee.  The  indiSerent  tissue,  or  blastema,  of  which  the  whole 
projection  is  at  first  composed,  is  differentiated  into  muscle  and  cartilage  before 
the  appearance  of  any  internal  cleft  for  the  joints  between  the  chief  bones. 

The  muscles  become  visible  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  week.  The  source  of 
their  development  is  not  completely  determined  for  the  muscles  oi  the  limbs. 
The  vertebral  muscles  appear  to  be  developed  from  the  "  muscular  laminae  "  of 
the  primitive  vertebral  disks  (Fig.  81, 13),  and  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  jaws, 
as  well  as  those  which  inclose  the  cavities  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  are  also 
formed  from  the  same  source.  They  do  not  meet  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body 
till  about  the  fourth  month.  The  cutaneous  muscles  are  developed  from  the 
cutaneous  portion  of  the  middle  blastodermic  layer. 

Development  of  the  Heart, — The  first  trace  of  the  heart  is  found  about  the  tenth 
or  twelfth  day,  in  the  form  of  a  mass  of  cells  proceeding  from  the  middle  layer 
of  the  blastodermic  vesicle  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  intestinal  cavity.  It  soon 
forms  a  bent  tube  lying  in  front  of  the  embryo,  and  only  connected  to  it  by  its 
vessels  (Figs.  85,  90).  The  heart  is  situated  at  first  at  "the  anterior  end  of  the 
embryo,  lying  opposite  the  two  last  cerebral  vesicles.  As  the  head  is  developed, 
the  heart  falls,  as  it  were,  backwards  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  then  to 
the  thorax.  It  fills  the  whole  thoracic  cavity  about  the  second  month.  As  the 
lungs  and  thoracic  parietes  form,  the  heart  assumes  its  permanent  position.     The 
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Fig.  99. 
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Various  forms  of  mother-cells  undergoioK  develop- 
ment Into  blood-vessels,  from  the  middle  layer  of  the 
chick's  blastoderm  (Kleiu).  a.  Large  mother-cell  vacuo- 
lated, forming  the  rudimentary  vessel,  b.  The  wall 
of  this  cell  formed  of  protoplasm,  with  nuclei  im- 
bedded, and  in  some  cases  more  or  less  detached  and 
projecting,  c.  Processes  connected  with  neighboring 
cells,  formed  of  the  common  cellular  substance  of  the 
germinal  area.  d.  Blood-corpuscles.  /.  Small  mother^ 
cellN— vacuolation  commencing.  B.  Mother-cell  in 
which  only  obscure  granular  matter  is  found. 


tube  is  soon  curved  into  the  shape  of  the  letter  S,  the  arterial  part  being  situated 
above,  in  front  and  to  the  right,  the  venous  below,  behind  and  to  the  lei't.  Traces 
of  the  auricular  appendages  are  early  perceptible  on  the  venous  part.  Then  the 
walls  of  the  ventricular  portion  begin  to  thicken  in  regard  to  the  auricular  part. 
The  ventricle  is  separatea  by  a  constriction  from  the  dilated  part  above,  which 

corresponds  to  the   aortic   sinus  or  bulb 
(Fig  100,  A,  1),  and  from  the  posterior  or 
auricular  dilatation.     Then  each  of  these 
three    parts    becomes   subdivided    by    a 
.septum.     After    the    completion    of    the 
ventricular  septum  the  auricular  is  com- 
menced.    The    septum   ventriculorum    is 
at  first  almost  transverse,  and  divides  oft* 
a  smaller  portion  (the  risrht  ventricles)  from 
^      •-    M    ■    ^^    yv^^         the  common  cavity.     This  septum  is  com- 
y^  ft     tL    JJft         plcte  about  the  eighth  week,  and  then  the 

/C  ^Jhr  OT         interauricular  begins  to  grow,  commencing 

jT^  L^         r^     J^         from   above   and   behind,  and   coalescing 
^^  ^  ^rfV*^  with  the  edge  of  the  interventricular  sep- 

/  tum  so  as  to  leave  an   orifice  (auriculo- 

ventricular)  on  either  side.  The  auricular 
septum,  however,  is  not  complete  during 
foetal  life,  but  leaves  an  aperture  (foramen 
ovale)  by  which  the  two  auricles  com- 
municate. 

The  heart  is  at  first  composed  of  a  mass 
of  foetal  cells,  but  its  rhythmic  contrac- 
tions can  be  observed  even  in  this  con- 
dition before  the  development  of  any  mus- 
cular fibres,  and  even,  according  to  some  authors,  before  it  is  in  connection  with 
any  vessels. 

Development  of  Blood  Corpuscles  and  Vessels. — The  earliest  blood-vessels  are 
observed,  as  stated  above,  in  the  vascular  area  of  the  germinal  membrane,  exter- 
nal to  the  body  of  the  embryo.  The  different  cells  of  which  the  substance  is 
composed  are,  according  to  Klein,  "  vacuolated,"  i.  e.  they  become  enlarged,  their 
nuclei  multiply,  and,  as  they  do  so,  an  empty  space  is  formed  in  them,  in  which 
the  nuclei  become  free  and  are  converted  into  the  blood-disks,  while  the  neigh- 
boring vacuolated  bodies  communicate  together  by  processes  in  which  similar 
cells  are  either  inclosed  or  formed,  and  thus  a  continuous  branching  tube  is  pro- 
duced (Fig.  17,  c).  The  blood-globules  are  at  first  nucleated,  and  are  larger  than 
the  mature  red  globules,  and  in  this  and  other  respects  more  resemble  the  white 
corpuscles ;  but  a  red  color  is  very  early  visible  in  them.  After  the  liver  is 
formed  it  seems  the  chief  source  from  which  immature  blood-corpuscles  are 
furnished  to  the  circulation,  and  later  on  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands  take 
up  this  function  and  continue  it  after  birth.  The  nucleated  condition  of  the  red 
globules  ceases  before  birth.  The  precise  mode  in  which  the  nucleated  white 
corpuscle  is  converted  into  the  non-nucleated  red  blood-globule,  whether  by  a 
change  in  the  whole  cell,  or  by  the  disappearance  of  the  cell  and  persistence  of 
its  nucleus,  is  not  yet  ascertained. 

The  vessels  which  are  in  communication  with  the  foetal  heart  are  as  follows: 
In  it.s  earliest  state  the  circulation  is  external  to  the  embryo.  This  primitive 
circulation  appears  about  the  fifteenth  day,  and  lasts  till  the  fifth  week.  It  con- 
sists of  two  arteries,  the  first  aortic  arches,  which  unite  into  a  single  artery,  run- 
ning down  in  front  of  the  primitive  vertebrae  and  in  the  walls  of  the  intestinal 
cavity,  and  joining  in  a  single  artery,  which  again  divides  into  two  primitive 
aortae  or  vertebral  arteries,  and  these  give  off  five  or  six  onipfialomesenteric  arte- 
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riea,  which  ramify  in  the  germinal  area,  forming  with  their  parent  trunks  a  close 
network,  terminating  in  veins  which  converge  towiirds  a  venous  trunk,  the  ter- 
minal sinus.  This  vessel  surrouiida  the  vascular  portion  of  the  germinal  area, 
but  does  not  extend  up  to  the  anterior  end  of  the 
embryo.  It  terminates  on  either  side  in  a  vein 
called  omphalomesenteric.  The  two  omphalome- 
senteric veins  open  into  the  auricular  extremity  of 
the  heart.  This  primitive  circulation  extends  grad- 
ually from  the  germinal  area  over  the  whole  of  the 
umbilical  vesicle,  and  disappears  as  the  latter  be- 
cumes  atrophied.  In  a  more  advanced  state  of  the 
embryo,  the  position  of  this  first  pair  of  aortic 
arches  corresponds  to  the  first  pharyngeal  arch. 
Next  in  succession,  other  pairs  of  arches  are  formed 
behind  tlie  first'  (Fig.  101).  The  total  number  is 
five,  but  the  whole  five  pairs  do  not  exist  together, 
for  ihc  first  two  have  disappeared  before  the  others 
are  formed.  These  two  have  no  representalives  id 
the  permanent  gtmcturea.  The  luird  pair  gives 
origm  to  the  carotids,  the  fourth  pair  forma  the  in- 
nominate and  subclavian  on  the  right,  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  and  subclavian  on  the  left.  The  fifth 
forma  on  the  left  side  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  °°""  "^  """  ''™"''*'- 
ductua  arteriosua,  and  the  desceuding  portion  of 
the  thoracic  aorta.     Its  right  branch  disappears.* 

The  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  the  root  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  are  at  first  olended  together  in  the  common  dilatation  (aortic  sinus),  whicn 
bas  been  above  spoken  of  as  connected  with  the  ventricular  end  of  the  rudi- 
meotary  heart  (Fig,  100,  A,  1).  The  septum  which  divides  this  common  artery 
into  two  begins  u>  appear  very  early,  even  before  the  interventricular  septum. 
The  formation  of  the  permanent  vessels  is  shown  by  the  following  diagram  : — 
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The  descending  aorta  appears  to  be  the  remnant  of  the  artery  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  two  primitive  aorta;  {Fig.  101,  2),     The  omphalomesenteric  arteries 

'The  position  of  the  firat  four  of  these  uortic  arches  is  beliind  the  porresponiiiiiR  pharyngeal 
irches,  and  that  of  the  fifth  liehind  the  fourth  jiharyngeal  cleft, 

'The  pehitionB  of  the  recurtvnt  branch  of  the  pneumogastrio  nerve  are  of  interest  in  teferenne  to 
the  liflh  aortie.  or  branchial  arch.  If  we  assumo  that  in  the  fcetuN  the  recurrent  nerve  is  detached 
from  its  parent  trunk  by  ihe  projection  of  the  fifth  arch,  this  would  account  for  its  situation  on  tho 
left  side  in  the  adult,  curving  as  it  does  round  the  ductus  arleriosus,  which  is  the  remnant  of  that 
arch.  On  the  right  side  the  disappearance  of  the  fifth  arch  brings  it  into  relation  with  the  fourth, 
ud  accordingly  in  the  adult  it  curves  round  the  subclavian,  which  is  the  remnant  of  that  arch. 
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which  spring  from  these  latter  'all  disappear  except  one,  which  remains  as  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery.  When  the  activity  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  and 
omphalomesenteric  duct  ceases,  the  allantois  takes  up  the  function  of  conducting 
the  vessels  which  are  to  nourish  the  embryo,  and  now  the  umbilical  arteries 
extend  along  the  allantois  to  the  chorion,  and  grow  in  size  as  the  umbilical  cord 
and  placenta  are  formed.  The  umbilical  arteries  are  at  first  the  terminations  of 
the  two  principal  aortae,  but  when  these  vessels  are  united  into  one  the  umbilical 
arteries  appear  as  branches,  and  the  aorta  itself  ends  in  a  caudal  prolongation, 
which  afterwards  becomes  the  middle  sacral.  The  common  and  internal  iliac 
arteries  are  the  only  permanent  remains  of  the  umbilical  arteries  (see  p.  544), 

Veins. — The  primitive  venous  circulation  has  been  described  above,  the  two 
omphalomesenteric  veins  opening  by  a  common  trunk  into  the  lower  end  of  the 
tube  which  represents  the  heart.  The  next  state  of  the  venous  circulation  is, 
that  at  about  four  weeks  there  is  found  a  single  vein  lying  behind  the  intestinal 
cavity  (not  in  front  of  it,  as  the  temporary  omphalomesenteric  veins  do),  and 
receiving  the  trunk  vein  from  the  intestine  (mesenteric).  Two  umbilical  veins 
are  early  formed,  and  open  together  into  the  common  trunk  of  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric vein.  Thev  receive  branches  from  the  allantois  and  anterior  surface 
of  the  embryo.  The  right  vein  soon  disappears;  the  left  umbilical  vein,  on  the 
contrary,  grows  till  it  becomes  the  trunk  vessel,  into  which  the  omphalomesenteric 
vein  and  its  mesenteric  branch  appear  to  open.  Next  the  liver  begins  to  be 
formed  around  the  umbilical  vein,  and  then  this  vein  sends  branches  into  that 
gland  (afferent  veins)  which  afterwards  become  the  portal  veins  in  the  interior 
of  the  liver,  and  which  give  origin  to  other  veins  (efferent),  which  return  the 
blood  from  the  liver,  and  form  afterwards  the  hepatic  veins.  The  portion  of  the 
umbilical  vein  between  the  giving  off'  of  the  future  portal  vessels  and  the  recep- 
tion of  the  hepatic,  forms  the  ductus  venosus.  The  mesenteric  vein  communicates 
at  first  with  the  omphalomesenteric :  when  the  veins  of  the  liver  are  formed,  the 
omphalomesenteric  is  transferred  from  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  right  afferent 
hepatic.     A  portion  of  it  persists  and  forms  the  trunk  of  the  portal  vein. 

The  systemic  veins  are  developed  from  four  trunk  veins,  two  on  either  side, 
above  and  below,  which  appear  before  the  formation  of  the  allantois  or  the 
umbilical  vessels.  These  unite  into  one  canal  on  either  side  (sinuses  of  Cuvier), 
which  open  into  the  common  trunk  of  the  omphalomesenteric  veins,  and  so  into 
the  auricular  portion  of  the  rudimentary  heart.  These  four  primitive  veins  lie, 
two  of  them  in  front,  the  anterior  cardinal,  or  jugular  veins,  and  the  other  two 
behind,  the  posterior  cardinal  veins.  As  the  umbilical  vein  increases,  and  the 
omphalomesenteric  diminishes  in  volume,  the  sinuses  of  Cuvier  are  transferred  to 
•the  former  vein,  and  when  the  inferior  cava  is  formed  and  the  umbiUcal  vein 
becomes  merely  its  tributary,  the  sinuses  of  Cuvier  open  into  the  inferior  vena 
cava.  At  a  later  period  the  portion  of  the  vena  cava  inferior,  between  the 
opening  of  the  sinuses  of  Cuvier  and  the  auricle,  disappears,  and  then  the  auricle 
receives  three  veins — viz.,  the  inferior  cava,  and  the  two  sinuses  of  Cuvier,  which 
are  now  called  right  and  left  superior  vena  cava  (Fig.  102).  The  superior  cardinal, 
or  jugular  veins,  which  form  the  upper  branches  of  the  sinuses  of  Cuvier  on 
either  side,  unite  about  the  second  month  by  a  transverse  anastomosing  branch. 
The  left  superior  vena  cava  assumes  an  oblique  position,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  lower  and  left  end  of  the  auricle.  Finally,  its  trunk  disappears,  while  its 
orifice  is  transformed  into  the  coronary  sinus,  in  which  the  great  cardiac  vein 
opens.*     The  right  sinus  of  Cuvier,  or  superior  vena  cava,  persists ;  the  transverse 

'  Mr.  Marshall  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  adult  the  remains  of  the  obliterated  left  supenor  cava 
can  be  distinguished  aa  a  cord,  or  sometimes  a  small  vein  which  passes  down  in  front  of  the  right 
auricle  to  the  coronary  sinus,  and  that  the  projection  of  this  cord  forms  a  fold  of  the  serous  peri- 
cardium over  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  which  from  that  circumstance  he  has  named  "  the  vesttgidl 
fold."  And  he  has  figured  a  case  in  which  the  left  superior  vena  cava  remained  pervious,  forming 
an  anastomosis  between  the  united  left  subclavian  and  internal  jugular  veins,  and  the  coronary 
sinus,  the  left  brachio-cephalia  being  reduced  to  a  small  anastomosing  branch.  The  abnormal  vein 
ran  along  the  vestigial  fold,  receiving  the  left  superior  intercostal  vein  (see  the  figure  in  Quain's 
Anatomy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  798). 
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anastomosing  branch  between  the  twojugulara  becomes  the  left  innominate  vein, 
and  the  end  of  the  right  jugular  the  right  innominate.  The  venou.s  circulation 
in  Ihe  lower  part  of  the  embryo  is  at  first  carried  on  by  the  inferior  cardinal 
voGs,  which  return  the  blood  from  the  Wolffian  bodies,  and  receive  branches 
corresponding  to  the  intercostal,  lumbar,  and  crural  veins. 

Between  the  fourth  and  fifth  week  the  inferior  vena  cava  begins  to  appear  in 
the  form  of  a  vessel,  which  pas.ses  upwards  behind  the  liver  and  between  the 
two  Wolffian  bodies.  It  anastomoses  below  with  the  two  cardinal  veins,  and 
with  the  crural  veins,  which  gradually  come  to  open  into  it. 

Fig.  102. 


In  itM«[iiI<  tsIu.  A.  Hnrt  ind  t«iioiu  aratom  at  the  peiiod  whan  tbare  tn  two 
1.  Lefliuperlgrc*™.  2.  Right  lupeHorcBTa.  8.  Inferior  cava.  4,  Left  Inftrlor 
caidlnal.  5.  Klgbt  inferior  oiitllail.  6,  RlghtJuRulir.  T.  Anutomoalng  bnoch  betireeii  the<ugiilBn(lsft  laaomtData). 
A.  ^kibolkilaa.  B.  loVeraal  Jugular.  ID.  External  Jugular.  II.  Middle  nbKMrated  portion  of  the  poitetlor  cardinal  lelni. 
1^  NevlT  (ormed  posterior  icrtebnl  velni.  13.  Aniatomoali  betiraeu  the  two  Tertebrala— trunk  of  imall  airgog.  U. 
niae  Tplna,  proceedlag  from  anaatomoeli  belweea  the  inl^rlor  ciTa  and  pmlrrlor  caidlDala.  JH.  CruraJ.  Ifl.  Hjpo- 
IpMric— orlglnBllr  tbe  diital  end>  of  the  cardinals.  B.  Heart  mi  pennaneot  Tein^  poilerlor  ilev.  1.  Obliterated  left 
•operloT  caia.  S.  Bight  Innominate.  7.  Uninnonilnat&  ft.  BubclaTlan.  ID.  Jugular.  13.  Trunk  of  the  gTaall  urge*. 
17.  OiroDarr  ■Inua  recel'lng  the  coronary  rein.    is.  Superior  Intercostal.    IS,  Superior  Binall  aijgos.    %.  lofrrtor  Bnull 

The  middle  part  of  the  cardinal  veins  disappear ;  their  distal  extremities  per- 
sist as  the  hypogastric  veins,  which  open  along  with  the  crural  into  the  vena 
cava,  forming  the  iliac  and  other  veins  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  termina- 
tion of  each  cardinal  vein  above,  in  the  sinus  of  Cuvier,  or  superior  cava,  also 
persists.  The  central  atrophied  portion  of  the  cardinal  veins  is  replaced  by  two 
veins,  one  on  either  side,  called  posterior  vertebral,  which  receive  tne  intercostal 
and  lumbar  veins,  and  are  soon  united  by  an  oblique  anastomosing  branch.  The 
right  vertebral  vein,  together  with  the  persistent  termination  of  the  right  car- 
dinal vein,  forms  the  great  azygos  vein.  The  distal  portion  of  the  left  vertebral 
vein,  with  the  oblique  anastomosing  branch,  forms  the  small  anygos ;  and  the 
ujiper  part  of  the  left  vertebral,  with  the  persistent  termination  of  the  left  car- 
dinal, forms  the  left  superior  intercostal  vein. 

.    The  "foetal  circulation  "  is  spoken  of  at  p.  839. 

I>tvehpment  of  the  Alimenlary   Canal. — Tlie  develojiment  of  the  intestinal 
cavity  is,  as  shown  above  {p.  110),  one  of  the  earliest  phenomena  of  embryonic 
9 
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life.  This  original  intestine  is  closed  at  either  end,  all  the  three  blastodermic 
layers  being  here  in  contact,  and  is  at  first  in  free  communication  with  the  um- 
bilical vesicle  (Fig.  103).  It  is  divided  into  three  parts — the  anterior  or  cephalic- 
portion  of  the  primitive  intestine,  the  middle  or  abdominal,  and  the  posterior  or 
pelvic.  From  the  first  are  formed  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  with  the  trachea 
and  lungs ;  from  the  second,  the  stomach,  small  intestine  and  large  intestine,  as 
far  as  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum ;  from  the  third,  the  middle  third  of  the 
rectum.  Tne  buccal  cavity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the 
rectum  on  the  other,  are  separate  productions  from  the  middle  and  external 
layers  of  the  blastodermic  membrane,  and  do  not  communicate  with  the  com- 
mon  cavity  till  a  later  period.  The  permanence  of  the  foetal  septum  in  either 
case  constitutes  a  well-known  deformity — imperforate  oesophagus  or  imperforate 
rectum,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  anal  cavity  is  at  first  common  to  the  urogeni- 
tal and  the  digestive  organs. 

The  development  of  the  palate  has  been  spoken  of  above. 

The  tongue  appears  about  the  fifth  week  as  a  small  elevation,  behind  the 
inferior  maxillary  arch,  to  which  is  united  another  projection  from  the  second 
pharyngeal  arch.  The  epithelial  layer  is  furnished  by  the  external  blastodermic 
membrane. 

The  tonsils  appear  about  the  fourth  month. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  primitive  intestine  is  at  first  a  groove  communicat- 
ing  freely  with  the  umbilical  vesicle.  The  groove  is  early  converted  into  a 
straight  tube,  which,  however,  is  still  open  where  it  communicates  with  the 
umbilical  vesicle.  This  opening  contracts  more  and  more  as  the  embryo 
advances  in  development,  and  as  the  importance  of  the  vitelline  duct  and  yolk- 
sac  diminishes,  until  at  length  all  traces  of  the  latter  structures  disappear  in  the 
normal  condition.  Abnormally,  however,  a  diverticulum  is  sometimes  formed 
from  the  small  intestine  near  the  caecum,  which  is  regarded  with  great  proba- 
bility as  a  pervious  portion  of  the  omphalomesenteric  duct,  and  which  has  been 
found  passing  into  the  umbilical  cord.  The  peritoneal  folds  are  furnished  by  the 
splanchnopleural  layer  of  the  mesoblast,  coated  by  the  epithelial  layer  of  hypo- 
blast. In  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  primitive  intestine  these  folds  remain 
separate  on  the  two  sides  to  form  the  pleurae,  and  a  central  portion  is  divided  oft' 
from  them  to  cover  the  heart  and  form  the  pericardium.  While  the  abdominal^ 
intestine  is  in  the  grooved  condition,  the  two  peritoneal  cavities  are  also  separate,, 
but  they  early  communicate  together. 

As  the  tube  of  the  abdominal  intestine  grows  in  length,  it  leaves  the  vertebral 
column  in  the  middle,  and  forms  a  curve  attached  to  that  column  by  the  mesen- 
tery. A  portion  of  the  intestine  above  this  mesentery  dilates  into  the  stomach,, 
which  gradually  also  acquires  a  mesentery  of  its  own ;  the  rest  remains  attached 
to  the  spine,  and  forms  the  duodenum.  The  curva  of  the  intestine  appears  as  it 
were  drawn  out  from  the  body  by  its  attachment  to  the  vitelline  duct,  and  lies, 
external  to  the  parietes,  and  in  the  umbilical  cord,  until  the  end  of  the  third 
month,  when  it  passes  back  again  into  the  abdomen.  While  still  forming  a 
portion  of  the  cord,  the  intestine  begins  to  be  distinguished  into  large  and  small ; 
for  the  anterior  or  upper  part,  corresponding  to  the  small  intestine,  begins  to 
assume  a  convoluted  arrangement  about  the  eighth  week ;  whilst  the  lower  part,, 
which  had  been  posterior,  passes  to  the  front  and  right  side  of  the  other,  and 
becomes  dilated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  insertion  of  the  vitelline  duct,  ta 
form  the  rudiment  of  the  caecum.  When  the  intestine  lies  wholly  in  the  belly, 
the  curve  of  the  large  intestine  begins  rapidly  to  form ;  but  the  caecum  lies  for 
some  time  in  the  middle  line,  and  the  ascending  colon  is  not  fully  formed  till 
the  sixth  month. 

The  source  of  each  layer  of  the  intestine,  and  the  closure  of  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric or  vitelline  duct,  have  been  spoken  of  above,  pp.  104,  109. 

The  liver  appears  after  the  Wolffian  bodies,  about  the  third  week,  in  the  form 
of  two  depressions  formed  by  the  epithelial  and  fibro-intestinal  layers  of  the 
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blastodermic  membrane,  and  projecting  from  tlie  intestine  at  the  part  which 
afterwards  forms  the  duodenum.  These  depressions  are  developed  into  the  right 
and  left  lobes.  They  grow  very  rapidly  around  the  omphalomesenteric  vein, 
from  which  they  receive  the  brauches  enumerated  on  p.  128,  and  about  the  third 
moQib  the  liver  almost  fills  the  abdominal  cavity.  From  this  period  the  relative 
developmccit  of  the  liver  is  less  active,  more  especially  that  of  the  left  lobe, 
which  now  becomes  smaller  than  the  right ;  but  the  liver  remains  up  to  the  end 
of  fetal  life  relatively  larger  than  in  the  adult, 

Fig-lOS. 


Bomich.  /./.  The  dl>pn<cub  oanuected  with  the  rarnuliaa  at  tba  tlTcr.    g.  The  Tolk-anc  Inio  irUeb  tba  mUdls  InWs. 
liul  BrooTe  opcuH-    A.  The  poalerlor  pmrt  of  the  koMatiDfl. 

The  gall-bladder  apj^earR  about  the  second  month,  and  bile  is  detected  in  the 
intestine  in  the  third  irtonth. 

The  pancreas  is  also  an  early  formation,  being  far  advanced  in  the  second 
month.  It,  as  well  as  the  other  salivary  glands,  which  apjrear  about  the  same 
[■eriod,  originates  in  a  projection  from  the  epithelial  layer,  which  afterwards 
form.s  a  cavity,  fnjm  the  ramifications  of  which  the  lobules  of  the  gland  are 
fi>rmed. 

In  the  development  both  of  the  liver  and  pancreas  it  seems  to  be  admitted 
that  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  duct-passages  is  furnished  by  the  hypoblast,  and 
the  vessels  by  the  raesoblast ;  but  autnorities  differ  as  to  the  mode  of  formation 
of  the  parenchyma  (cellular  tissue,  etc.),  whether  thb  is  entirely  mesoblastic,  or 
is  contributed  by  both  membranes. 

The  spleen  is  regarded  as  formed  entirely  from  the  mesoblast,  proceeding, 
according  to  Miiller  (Strieker's  "Handbook,  vol.  i.),  in  all  Vertebrata  from  a 
segment  of  the  peritoneum. 

Development  of  the  Respiratory  Organs,- — The  lungs  appear  somewhat  later 
than  the  liver.  Tliey  are  developed  from  a  small  cul-de-sac,  which  is  formed  on 
either  side  as  a  projection  from  the  epithelial  and  fibrous  laminne  of  the  intestine. 
During  the  fourth  week  tiiese  depressions  are  found  on  either  side,  opening 
freely  into  the  pharynx,  and  from  tlie  original  pouches  other  secondary  pouches 
are  given  off,  so  that  by  the  eighth  week  the  form  of  the  lobes  of  the  lungs  may 
be  made  out.  The  two  primary  pouches  have  a  common  pedicle  of  communica- 
tion with  the  pharynx.  This  is  developed  into  the  trachea  (Fig.  100,  b),  the 
cartilaginous  rings  of  wIjIcU  are  perceptible  about  the  seventh  weeK.  The  parts 
which  afterwards  form  the  larynx  are  recognized  as  early  as  the  ai-tth  week,  viz.,  a 
projetition  on  either  side  of  the  pharyngeal  opening,  the  rudiment  of  the  arytenoid 
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cartilages,  and  a  transverse  elevation  frum  the  third  pharyngeal  arch,  which 
afterwards  becomes  the  epiglottis;  the  vocal  cords  and  ventricles  of  the  larynx 
are  seen  about  the  fourth  month.  The  traces  of  the  diaphragm  appear  early,  in 
the  form  of  a  fine  membrane,  separating  the  lungs  from  the  Wolinan  bodies,  the 
stomach  and  liver.  As  the  diaphragm  extends  forwards  from  the  vertebral 
column,  with  the  muscular  plates  of  which  its  development  is  probably  con- 
nected, it  separates  the  common  pleuro- peritoneal  cavity  into  two  parts,  a  thoracic 
and  abdominal.  The  membrane  which  lines  this  common  cavity  has  been 
traced,  above,  as  derived  from  the  splanchnopleure,  with  an  epithelial  lining 
of  hypoblast. 

Development  of  the  Qemto-urinary  Organs. — The  internal  genito- urinary  organs 
appear  to  be  entirely  of  mesoblastie  origin,  and  perhaps  the  easiest  way  of 
rendering  their  formation  intelligible  is  to  commence  with  the  description  of  the 
Wolffian  body. 

The  Wolffian  lody,  or  primordial  kidney,  is  perceptible  about  the  third  week, 
forming  a  mass  of  cells  wnich  soon  give  rise  to  a  hollow  organ,  situated  on  either 
aide  of  the  primitive  vertebrffi,  and  extending  from  the  heart  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  embryo,  terminating  above  in  a  ail-de-sac  and  opening  below  into  the 
urogenital  sinus.  The  structure  of  the  Wolffian  body  is  m  many  respects 
analogous  to  that  of  the  permanent  kidney.  It  is  composed  partly  of  an  excre- 
tory canal  or  duct,  into  which  open  numerous  "  conduits,"  rectilinear  at  first,  but 
afterwards  tortuous,  and  partly  of  a  cellular  or  glandular  structure,  in  which 
Malpighian  tufts  are  found.  It  is  fixed  to  tlie  diaphragm  by  a  superior  ligament, 
and  to  the  spinal  column  by  an  inferior  or  Jumbar  ligament.  Its  office  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  kidneys,  viz.,  to  secrete  fiuid  containing  urea,  which  accumu- 
lates in  the  bladder.  When  the  permanent  kidneys  ore  formed,  the  greater  pprt 
of  the  Wolffian  body  disappears.  The  rest  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  t^e 
genital  organs. 

Fig,  104. 
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after  KobelL).  a,  a.  k,d.  Tabular  itrufture  af  the  Wolffisu  body,  e,  Wolffiin  duct,  /.  Its  upper  eitremitr.  p,  lu 
l«rmlnBtloa  in  i,  the  urogenlUI  sintu,    h.  The  duel  of  MD11«r.    L  lu  upper  illlJ  cloMd  eitreoilly,    t.  lU  lover  end 

The  activity  of  function  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  is  very  transitorj',  and  they 
attain  their  highest  development  by  tlic  sixth  week,  after  which  time  they  begin 
to  decrease  in  size,  and  have  nearly  disappeared  by  the  end  of  the  third  month. 

The  duct  of  the  Wolffian  body  is  the  part  first  formed,  and  it  makes  its  ap]>ear- 
ance  in  a  mass  of  blastema  which  lies  below  the  heart  and  behind  the  common 
pleuro-peritoneal  cavity,  proceeding  from  the  mesoblast  at  the  point  of  separation 
of  its  two  layers.  As  this  mass  is  situated  below  the  epiblast  (reflected  from 
the  medullary  cavity)  at  the  side  of  the  protovertebne,  and  above  the  common 
pleuro-peritoneal  cavity,  it  has  been  named  "  the  intermediate  cell-mass."  In 
this  mass,  first  the  Wolffian  duct  is  hollowed  out,  then  the  tubes  of  the  Wolffian 
body  begin  to  form  as  branches  of  the  duct ;  next  occurs  a  thickening  or  ridge — 
the  Wolffian  ridge  or  germ-epithelium — and  next  a  groove  which  is  converted 
into  a  duct,  lying  internal  to  the  Wolffian  duct,  and  called  the  duct  of  Miiller, 
The  Wolffian  and  Miillerian  ducts  open  (along  with  the  ureter  when  formed) 
into  the  common  urogenital  sinus,  or  cloaca,  which  is  the  termination  of  the 
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Fig.  105. 


ounmon  intestinal  cavity,  and  into  which  the  allantoia  also  opens  in  front.     As 

ihc  allantois  expands  into  the  urinary  bladder  this  common  cavity  is  divided 

into  two  by  a  septum,  to  form  the  bladder  in 

front  and  the  rectum  behind.     The  Wolffian 

and  Mijllerian  ducts  are  soon  connected  by 

cellular   substance    into  a  single   mass — the 

genital  cord — in  which   the  Wolffian   ducts 

lie  side  by  side  in  front,  and  the  ducts  of 

MuUer  behind,  at  first  separate,  but  later  on 

coalescing. 

The  allantois  communicates  at  first  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  primitive  intestine  by  a 
canal — the  urachus.  After  the  second  month 
the  lower  part  of  the  urachus  dilates,  so  as 
to  form  the  bladder,  which  then  communicates 
above  with  the  cavity  of  the  urachus,  and 
below  with  the  rectum,  by  a  canal  of  com- 
munication, which  is  afterwards  transformed 
into  the  urethra.  The  urachus  is  obliterated 
before  the  termination  of  foetal  life;  but  the 
cord  formed  by  its  obliteration  is  perceptible 
throughout  life,  passing  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus,  and  occasion- 
ally remains  patent  during  life,  constituting  a 
well-known  deformity.  The  permanent  kid- 
neys are  almost,  if  not  entirely,  independent 
of  the  Wolffian  bodies  or  primordial  kidneys 
in  their  development,  though  they  originate 
in  the  same  ma.ss  of  blastema,  the  interme- 
diate cell-mass  behind  the  Wolffian  body. 
As  their  distance  from  the  bladder  increases, 
the  ureters  become  developed,  and  the  simple 
oih-de-sac  in  which  the  foelal  kidneys  com-     <i«cw  m  ^.  the  p,nft.i  «,ni    «^.  sinu.  uroReni- 

,..,  ,         ■]-i  ■!>.  t^'"'    i.  lower  p»rt  of  IhofnlaitLDe.    ci.  CoinmoD 

raence   divide    and   SUb-dlVlde,  so    as   to    form      opening  of  the  IntestloemndurogenlUlslmu.   ep. 

lobulated  organs  provided  with  calices  in  Eionion  nhich  bMomai  cutorii  or  peuis.  u 
(heir  interior.  This  lobulation  is  perceptible  RM««J™""""i'">.i.bi.B^™orK.ro.uin.r, 
for  some  time  after  birth. 

The  mode  of  development  of  the  ureters  is  not  exactly  known.  Some  embry- 
ologists  describe  them  as  extending  gradually  from  the  allantois  upwards,  bo  that 
the  proper  tissue  of  the  kidney  would  be  developed  upon  projections,  or  buds, 
out  o£  tne  upper  ends  of  the  ureters.  Others  describe  the  ureter  as  an  oflset 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  Wolffian  duct.  Others  teach  that  the  kidney-tissue 
is  formed  before  the  ureter,  and  that  the  ducts  of  the  former  are  hollowed  out 
and  open  into  the  latter.  Others,  again,  believe  that  the  whole  organ  (kidney 
and  ureter)  is  laid  down  in  the  same  mass  of  blastema,  which  is  at  first  solid,  and 
that  the  various  ducts  or  hollow  spaces  are  formed  in  each  part  simultaneously. 
What  is  admitted  is  that  the  solid  blastema  In  which  the  kidney  commences 
comes  to  be  arranged  in  a  series  of  club-shaped  bodies,  which  have  their  larger 
ends  directed  towards  the  hilum,  and  that  tlicsc  afterwards  become  hollow  and 
open  into  the  ureter,  which  has  then  also  assumed  the  condition  of  a  tube,  com- 
municating with  the  part  of  the  allantois  afterwards  converted  into  the  bladder. 
As  the  future  uriniferous  tubes  grow,  they  become  convoluted,  so  that  the  whole 
ti.'Bue  of  the  kidney  appears  at  first  to  consist  of  cortical  substance.  Then  the 
ends  of  the  tubes  become  straight,  and  the  pyramidal  structure  is  developed. 

The  suprarenal  bodies  are  developed  from  the  same  mass  as  the  kidney,  and 
are  said  at  first  to  form  a  single  organ  in  the  middle  line.  "  Kiilliker  has  observed 
them  in  close  connection  with  the  substance  in  which  the  large  sympathetic 
plexus  of  the  abdomen  is  produced,  but  it  is  not  ascertained  that  they  have  a 
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common  origin,"  Tliey  are  at  first  larger  than  the  kidneys,  but  become  equal  in 
size  about  the  tenth  week,  and  from  that  time  decrease  relatively  to  the  kidney, 
though  they  remain  throughuut  fcetal  life  much  larger  in  j>roportion  than  in  the 
adult,  Meckel  gives  the  proportion  as  1  to  3  at  birth,  and  1  to  22  in  mature  life. 
Fig.  106. 


Adult  onry,  parontiom.  uid  Fmlloplin  tabe  (^m  F>r»  aHfr  Kobelt).  a.  a.  Epoophoron  (parorarlum)  famod  fiOB 
Ibc  upper  pirt  of  the  Wolfflui  bod;,  b.  Kemmlns  of  the  uppermost  lubea,  ■ometlnipi  forming  hydatldB.  c.  Middle  aei 
ofiubea.  <t.  Some  lower  itrophledtubea.  «.  Atrophied  r«iniilDi  of  the  WolflUo  duct.  /.  The  terminal  bulb  or  hTdktid. 
A.  The  Falloplen  tube,  orlglnilljr  the  duct  of  UOIler.    1.  Hydilld  atUched  lo  the  eitremltr.    I.  The  0't.Tj. 

We  must  now  follow  the  development  of  the  genital  organs  in  eacli  sex. 
Female  Organs. — The  ovaries  take  their  origin  in  the  ridge  of  germ  epithelium 
which  has  been  spoken  of  above  as  making  its  appearance  in  the  intermediate 
cell-mass ;  from  the  cells  of  which   epithelium,  according  to  the  most  recent 

Fig.  107. 
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observations,  the  ova  take  their  origin.  These  ova  are  inclosed  or  incapsuled  in 
a  fibrous  stroma,  developed  from  the  deeper  blastema  of  the  same  cell-mass,  or, 
according  to  earlier  observers,  from  a  part  of  the  Wolffian  body.  According  to 
f  he  latest  account,  the  only  remains  of  the  Wolffian  body  in  the  complete  condition 
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of  the  female  organs  are  two  rudimentary  or  vestigial  structures,  which  can  be 
found  in  the  round  ligament  near  the  ovary  on  careful  search — the  parovarium, 
or  organ  of  Rosenmiiller,  and  the  epoophoron.  The  organ  of  Rosenmiiller  consists 
of  a  number  of  tubes  which  converge  to  a  transverse  portion  (the  epoophoron). 
and  this  is  sometimes  prolonged  into  a  distinct  duct  running  transversely — the 
duct  of  Gaertner — which  is  much  more  conspicuous  and  extends  further  in  some 
of  the  lower  animals.     This  is  the  remains  of  the  Wolffian  duct. 

The  Fallopian  tube  is  formed  by  the  portion  of  the  duct  of  Muller  which  lie? 
above  the  lumbar  ligament  of  the  Wolffian  body.  This  duct  is  at  first  completely 
dosed,  and  its  closed  extremity  remains  permanent,  forming  a  small  cystic  body 
i'lttached  to  the  fimbriated  end  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  called  the  "liydatid  of 
Morgagni."  Below  this  a  cleft  forms  in  the  duct,  and  is  developed  into  the 
fimbriated  opening  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 

Below  this  portion  of  the  duct  of  Muller,  that  body  on  either  side,  and  the 
ducts  of  the  W  olffian  body,  are  united  together  in  a  structure  called  "  the  genital 
cord,"  in  which  the  two  Mullerian  ducts  approach  each  other,  lying  side  by  side, 
and  finally  coalescing  to  form  the  cavity  of  the  vagina  and  uterus.  This  coalescence 
commences  in  the  middle,  corresponiiing  to  the  body  of  the  uterus.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  Mullerian  ducts  in  the  genital  cord  constitute  the  cornua  of  the  uterus, 
little  developed  in  the  human  species.  The  only  remains  of  the  Wolffian  body 
consist  in  the  organ  of  Rosenmiiller. 

About  the  fifth  month  an  annular  constriction  marks  the  position  of  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  and  after  the  sixth  month  the  walls  of  the  uterus  begin  to 
thicken. 

The  round  ligament  is  derived  from  the  lumbar  ligament  of  the  WolflBan  body, 
the  peritoneum  constitutes  the  broad  ligaments ;  the  superior  ligament  of  the 
Wolffian  body  disappears  with  that  structure. 

Male  Organs. — The  testicles  are  developed  from  the  intermediate  cell-mass 
(genital  gland  of  the  older  embryologists)  behind  and  to  the  inside  of  the  Wolffian 
bodies,  from  which  the  essential  parts  of  the  gland,  the  tubuli  seminiferi,  and 
their  contents  take  origin. 

The  tubuli  seminiferi  are  early  visible,  being  at  first  short  and  straight,  and 
then  gradually  assume  a  coiled  arrangement.  The  tunica  albuginea  is  formed 
about  the  third  month. 

The  Mullerian  ducts  disappear  in  the  male  sex,  with  the  exception  of  their 
lower  ends.  These  unite  in  the  middle  line,  and  open  by  a  common  orifice  into 
the  urogenital  sinus.  This  constitutes  the  utriculus  homints  or  siniis  prostaticus. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  upper  end  of  the  duct  of  Miiller  remains  visible  in  the 
male  as  it  does  in  the  female,  constituting  the  little  pedunculated  body,  called 
the  hydatid  of  Morgagni,  sometimes  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  epididymis,^ 
between  the  testis  and  globus  major. 

The  head  of  the  epididymis,  its  canal,  the  vas  deferens  and  ejaculatory  duct, 
are  formed  from  the  canals  and  from  the  duct  of  the  Wolffian  body. 

The  remains  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  also  form  the  vas  aberrans  and  a  structure 
described  by  Girald^s,*  and  called  after  him  "  the  organ  of  Girald6s,"  which  bears 
a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  the  organ  of  Rosenmiiller  in  the  other  sex.  It 
consists  of  a  number  of  convoluted  tubules  lying  in  the  cellular  tissue  in  front  of 
the  cord  and  close  to  the  head  of  the  epidiaymis. 

The  descent  of  the  testis  and  the  formation  of  the  gubernaculum  are  described 
in  the  body  of  the  work. 

The  external  organs  of  generation^  like  the  internal,  pass  through  a  stage  in 
which  there  is  no  distinction  of  sex  (Fig.  108,  ii.  III).  We  must  therefore  first 
describe  this  stage,  and  then  follow  the  development  of  the  female  and  male 
organs  respectively. 

*Mr.  Osbom,  in  the  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Reports.  1875,  has  written  an  interesting  paper  point- 
ing oat  the  probable  connection  between  the  foetal  structure  and  one  form  of  hydrocele. 
^Joum.  de  Fhys.,  1861. 
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As  stated  above,  the  aual  depression  at  an  early  period  is  formed  by  an  invo- 
lution of  the  externa]  epithelium  apart  from  the  intestine,  which  is  still  closed 
at  its  lower  end.  When  the  septum  between  the  two  opens,  which  ia  about  the 
fourth  week,  the  urachus  in  front  and  the  intestine  behind  both  communicate 
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begins  to  form,  and  divides  the  cloaca  into  the  anal  cavity  behind,  and  the  uro- 
genital stniis  in  front.  In  the  sixth  week  a  tubercle,  the  genital  tubercle,  is 
formed  in  front  of  the  cloaca,  and  this  is  soon  surrounded  by  two  folds  of  skin, 
-the  genital  folds.     Towards  the  end  of  the  second  month  the  tubercle  presents, 
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on  its  lower  aspect,  a  groove,  the  genital  furrow^  turned  towards  the  cloaca.  All 
these  parts  are  well  developed  at  the  period  shown  by  No.  III.  of  the  preceding 
diagrams,  where  the  anus  is  separated  from  the  urogenital  sinus,  yet  no  distinc- 
tion of  sex  is  possible. 

Female  Organs  (Fig.  108,  A,  B,  c). — The  female  organs  are  developed  by  an 
easy  transition  from  the  above  form.  The  urogenital  sinus  persists  as  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  vagina,  and  forms  a  single  tube  with  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina, 
which  we  have  already  seen  developed  from  the  united  Mlillerian  ducts.  The 
genital  tubercle  forms  the  clitoris,  the  genital  folds  the  labia  majora,  the  lips  of 
the  genital  furrow  the  labia  minora,  the  genital  furrow  remaining  open,  except 
below,  where  it  unites  with  the  perinaeum,  constituting  the  raphe. 

Male  Organs, — In  the  male  the  changes  are  greater  from  the  indifiFerent  type. 
The  genital  tubercle  is  developed  into  the  penis,  the  glans  appearing  in  the  tnird 
month,  the  prepuce  and  corpora  cavernosa  in  the  fourth.  The  genital  furrow 
closes,  and  thus  forms  a  canal,  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra.  The  urogeni- 
tal sinus  becomes  elongated,  and  forms  the  prostatic  and  membranous  urethra. 
The  genital  folds  unite  in  the  middle  line,  to  form  the  scrotum,  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  genital  furrow  closes,  viz.,  between  the  third  and  fourth  months. 

The  following  table-  is  translated  from  the  work  of  Beaunis  and  Bouchard, 
with  some  very  unimportant  alterations.^  It  will  serve  to  present  a  resumi  of 
the  above  facts  in  an  easily  accessible  form. 

^  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  time  assigned  in  this  table  for  the  appearance  of  the  first  rudiment 
of  some  of  the  bones  {e.  g,^  the  ilium),  varies  in  some  cases  from  that  assigned  on  p.  56.  This  is  a 
point  on  which  anatomists  differ,  and  which  probably  varies  in  different  cases. 
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(From  Beaunis  and  Bouchard.) 


End  of  second  week. — Formation  of  the  amnion  and  umbilical  vesicle.  Chorda  dorsalis  and 
medullary  groove.     Heart. 

Beginning  of  third  week. — The  vitelline  membrane  has  entirely  disappeared.  Protovertebral 
disks.     First  pharyngeal  arch.     Buccal  depression.     Primitive  circulation. 

End  of  third  week.  The  allantois  and  Wolffian  body  appear.  The  amnion  is  closed.  Cerebral 
vesicles.  Primitive  ocular  and  auditory  vesicles.  Coalescence  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
protuberances.     Liver.     Formation  of  the  three  last  pharyngeal  arches. 

Fourth  week. — The  umbilical  vesicle  has  attained  its  full  development.  Projection  of  the  caudal 
extremity.  Projection  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs.  Cloacal  aperture.  The  heart  sepa- 
rates into  a  right  and  left  heart.  Spinal  ganglia  and  anterior  roots.  Olfactory  fossa;. 
Lungs.     Pancreas. 

Fifth  week. — Vascularity  of  the  allantois  in  its  whole  extent.  First  trace  of  hands  and  feet. 
The  primitive  aorta  divides  into  primitive  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  Conduit  of  MUller 
and  genital  gland.     Ossification  of  clavicle  and  lower  jaw.     Cartilage  of  Meckel. 

Sixth  week. — The  activity  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  ceases.  The  pharyngeal  clefts  disappear. 
The  vertebral  column,  primitive  cranium,  and  ribs  assume  the  cartilaginous  condition. 
Posterior  roots  of  the  nerves.  Membranes  of  the  nervous  centres.  Bladder.  Kidnevs. 
Tongue.     Larynx.     Thyroid  gland.-   Germs  of  teeth.     Genital  tubercle  and  folds. 

Seventh  week. — The  muscles  begin  to  be  perceptible.  Points  of  ossification  of  the  ribs,  scapula, 
shafts  of  humerus,  femur,  tibia,  intermaxillary  bone,  palate,  upper  jaw  (its  first  four  points). 

Eighth  week. — Distinction  of  arm  and  forearm,  and  of  thigh  and  leg.  Appearance  of  the  inter- 
digital  clefts.  Capsule  of  the  lens  and  pupillary  membrane.  Completion  of  the  interven- 
tricular and  commencement  of  the  interauricular  septum.  Salivary  glands.  Spleen.  Su- 
prarenal capsules.  The  larynx  begins  to  become  cartilaginous.  All  the  vertebral  bodies 
are  cartilaginous.  Points  of  ossification  for  the  ulna,  radius,  fibula,  and  ilium.  I'he  two 
halves  of  the  bony  palate  unite.     Sympathetic  nerve. 

Ninth  week. — Corpus  striatum.  Pericardium.  Distinction  between  ovary  and  testicle.  Forma- 
tion of  the  genital  furrow.  Osseous  nuclei  of  vertebral  bodies  and  arches,  frontal,  vomer, 
malar  bone,  shafts  of  metacarpal  bones,  metatarsal  bones  and  phalanges.  The  union  of  the 
hard  palate  is  completed.     Gall-bladder. 

Third  mon^A.— Formation  of  the  foetal  placenta.  The  projection  of  the  caudal  extremity  disap- 
pears. It  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  male  and  female  organs  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third  month.  The  cloacal  aperture  divided  into  two  parts.  The  cartilaginous  arches  on 
the  dorsal  region  of  the  spine  close.  Points  of  ossification  for  the  occipital,  sphenoid,  os 
unguis,  nasal  bones,  squamous  portion  of  temporal  and  ischium.  Orbital  centre  of  superior 
maxillary  bone.  Commencement  of  formation  of  maxillary  sinus.  Pons  Varolii.  Fissure 
of  Sylvius.  Formation  of  eyelids  and  of  hairs  and  nails.  Mammary  gland.  Epiglottis. 
Union  of  the  testicle  with  the  canals  of  the  Wolffian  body.     Prostate. 

Fourth  month. — The  closure  of  the  cartilaginous  arches  of  the  spine  is  complete.  Osseous 
points  for  the  first  sacral  vertebra  and  pubes.  Ossification  of  the  malleus  and  incns. 
Corpus  callosum.  Membranous  lamina  spiralis;  cartilage  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  Tym- 
panic ring.  Fat  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  Tonsils.  Closure  of  genital  furrow  and 
formation  of  scrotum  and  prepuce. 

Fifth  month. — The  two  layers  of  decidua  begin  to  coalesce.  Osseous  nuclei  of  axis  and  odontoid 
process.  Lateral  points  of  first  sacral  vertebra;  median  y)oints  of  second.  Osseous  points 
of  lateral  masses  of  ethmoid.  Ossification  of  stapes  and  petrous  bone.  Ossification  of  germs 
of  teeth.  Appearance  of  germs  of  permanent  teeth.  Organ  of  Corti.  Eruption  of  hair# 
on  head.  Sudoriferous  glands.  Glands  of  Brunner.  Follicles  of  tonsils  and  base  of  tongue. 
Lymphatic  glands.     Commencement  of  limitation  of  uterus  and  vagina. 
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Sixth  month, —  Points  of  ossification  for  the  anterior  root  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh 

cervical  vertebra.     Lateral  points  of  second  sacral  vertebra ;  median  points  of  third.     The 

sacro- vertebral  angle  forms.     Osseous  points  of  the  manubrium  stern i  and  of  the  os  calcis. 

The  cerebral  hemisphere  covers  the  cerebellum.     Papillae  of  the  skiti.     Sebaceous  glands. 

The  free  border  of  the  nail  projects  from  the  corium  of  the  dermis.     Pcyer's  patches.     'J'he 

walls  of  the  uterus  thicken. 
Sevtmlh  month. — Additional  points  of  first  sacral  vertebra;  lateral   points  of    third;    median 

point  of  fourth.     First  osseous  point  of  body  of  sternum.     Osseous  point  for  astragalus. 

Disappearance  of  Meckel's  cartilage.     Cerebral  convolutions.     Insula  of  Reil.     Separation 

of  tubercnla  quadrigemina.     Disappearance  of  pupillary  membrane.     The  testicle  passes 

into  the  vag'inal  process  of  the  peritoneum. 
Eighth  month. — Additional  points  for  the  second  sacral  vertebra ;  lateral  points  for  the  fourth  ; 

median  points  for  the  fifth. 
Sinth    month. — Additional  points  for  the  third  sacral  vertebra ;  lateral  points  for  the  fifth. 

Osseous  point  for  the  middle  turbinated  bone;  for  the  body  and  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid ; 

for  tne  second  and  third  pieces  of  the  body  of  the  sternum ;  for  the  lower  end  of  the  femur. 

Ossification  of  the  bony  lamina  spiralis  and  axis  of  the  cochlea.     Opening  of  the  eyelids. 

The  testicles  arc  iu  the  scrotum. 


DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 


The  Skeleton. 

fTHE  entire  skeleton  in  the  adult  consists  of  200  distinct  bones.    These  are — 

The  Spine  or  vertebral  column  (sacrum  and  coccyx  included)      .        .        .        .26 

Cranium 8 

Face 14 

Os  hyoides,  sternum,  and  ribs 26 

Upper  extremities 64 

Lower  extremities 62 

200 

In  this  enumeration,  the  patellae  are  included  as  separate  bones,  but  the  smaller 
se^moid  bones,  and  the  assicula  auditus,  are  not  reckoned.  The  teeth  belong  to 
the  tegumentarj  system. 

These  bones  are  divisible  into  four  classes :  Lony^  Shorty  Fkit^  and  Irregular, 

The  Long  Boms  are  found  in  the  limbs,  where  they  form  a  system  of  levers, 
which  have  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  trunk,  and  to  confer  the  power  of 
locomotion.  A  long  bone  consists  of  a  lengthened  cylinder  or  shaft,  and  two 
extremities.  The  shaft  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  the  walls  consisting  of  dense  compact 
tissue  of  great  thickness  in  the  middle,  and  becoming  thinner  towards  the 
extremities;  the  spongy  tissue  is  scanty,  and  the  bone  is  hollowed  out  in  its 
interior  to  form  the  medullary  canal.  The  extremities  are  generally  somewhat 
expanded  for  greater  convenience  of  mutual  connection,  for  the  purpose  of  artic- 
ulation, and  to  afford  a  broad  surface  for  muscular  attachment.  Here  the  bone 
is  made  up  of  spongy  tissue  with  only  a  thin  coating  of  compact  substance.  The 
long  bones  are,  the  humerus,  radius^  ulna,  femur ^  tibia,  fimla,  metacarpal  and 
metatarsal  bones,  and  the  phalanges.  The  clavicle  is  also  usually  reckoned  as  a 
long  bone. 

Short  Bones.  Where  a  part  of  the  skeleton  is  intended  for  strength  and  com- 
pactness, and  its  motion  is  at  the  same  time  slight  and  limited,  it  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  small  pieces  united  together  by  ligaments,  and  the  separate  bones 
are  short  and  compressed,  such  as  the  bones  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus.  These 
bones,  in  their  structure,  are  spongy  throughout,  excepting  at  their  surface,  where 
there  is  a  thin  crust  of  compact  substance. 

Flat  Bones.  Where  the  principal  requirement  is  either  extensive  protection, 
or  the  provision  of  broad  surfaces  for  muscular  attachment,  we  find  the  osseous 
structure  expanded  into  broad  flat  plates,  as  is  seen  in  the  bones  of  the  skull  and 
the  shoulder-blade.  These  bones  are  composed  of  two  thin  layers  of  compact 
tissue,  inclosing  between  them  a  variable  quantity  of  cancellous  tissue.  In  the 
cranial  bones,  these  layers  of  compact  tissue  are  familiarly  known  as  the  tables 
of  the  skull;  the  outer  one  is  thick  and  tough;  the  inner  one  thinner,  denser, 
and  more  brittle,  and  hence  termed  the  vitreous  table.  The  intervening  cancel- 
lous tissue  is  called  the  diplo'e.  The  flat  bones  are,  the  occipital,  parietal,  frontal, 
wisal,  lachrymal,  vomer,  scapulse,  ossa  inTwminata,  sternum,  ribs,  and  patella, 
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The  Irregular  or  Mixed  bones  are  such  as,  from  their  peculiar  form,  cannot  be 
grouped  under  either  of  the  preceding  heads.  Their  structure  is  similar  to  that 
of  otner  bones,  consisting  of  a  layer  of  compact  tissue  externally,  and  of  spongy 
cancelloxis  tissue  within.  The  irregular  bones  are,  the  vertdyrae,  sacrum^  coccyx^ 
temporal,  sphenoid,  ethmoid,  malar,  sriperior  m,axillary,  inferior  maxillary,  palate^ 
inferior  turbinated,  and  hyoid. 

Surfaces  of  Bones.  If  the  surface  of  any  bone  is  examined,  certain  eminences 
and  depressions  are  seen,  to  which  descripitive  anatomists  have  given  the  follow- 
ing names : 

A  prominent  process  projecting  from  the  surface  of  a  bone,  which  it  has  never 
been  separate  from,  or  movable  upon,  is  termed  an  apophysis  (from  owr6<pu<rip,  an 
excrescence)',  but  if  such  process  is  developed  as  a  separate  piece  from  the 
rest  of  the  bone,  to  which  it  is  afterwards  joined,  it  is  termed  an  epiphysis  (from 
i*ipv(rtg,  an  accretion). 

These  eminences  and  depressions  are  of  two  kinds:  articular  and  non-articular. 
Well-marked  examples  of  artipular  eminences  are  found  in  the  heads  of  the 
humerus  and  femur;  and  of  articular  depressions,  in  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
scapula,  and  the  acetabulum.  Non-articular  eminences  are  designated  according 
to  their  form.  Thus,  a  broad,  rough,  uneven  elevation  is  called  a  tuberosity; 
a  small  rough  prominence,  a  tubercle;  a  sharp,  slender,  pointed  eminence,  a  , 
spine ;  a  narrow  rough  elevation,  running  some  way  along  the  surface,  a  ridge^ 
or  line. 

The  non-articular  depressions  are  also  of  very  variable  form,  and  are  described 
as  fossa?,  grooves,  furrows,  fissures,  notches,  etc.  These  non-articular  eminences 
and  depressions  serve  to  increase  the  extent  of  surface  for  the  attachment  of 
ligaments  and  muscles,  and  are  usually  well  marked  in  proportion  to  the  muscu- 
larity of  the  subject. 

THE  SPINE. 

The  Spine  is  a  flexuous  and  flexible  column,  formed  of  a  series  of  bones  called 
Vertebrse, 

The  Vertebrae  are  thirty-three  in  number,  exclusive  of  those  which  form  the 
skull,  and  have  received  the  names  cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  sacral,  and  coccygeal^ 
according  to  the  position  which  they  occupy ;  seven  being  found  in  the  cervical 
region,  twelve  in  the  dorsal,  five  in  the  lumbar,  five  in  the  sacral,  and  four  in  the 
coccygeal. 

This  number  is  sometimes  increased  by  an  additional  vertebra  in  one  region, 
or  the  number  may  be  diminished  in  one  region,  the  deficiency  being  supplied 
by  an  additional  vertebra  in  another.  These  observations  do  not  apply  to  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  spine,  the  number  of  bones  forming  which  is  seldom 
increased  or  diminished. 

The  vertebras  in  the  upper  three  regions  of  the  spine  are  separate  through- 
out the  whole  of  life ;  but  those  found  in  the  sacral  and  coccygeal  regions  are, 
in  the  adult,  firmly  united,  so  as  to  form  two  bones — five  entering  into  the  for- 
mation of  the  upper  bone  or  sacrum,  and  four  into  the  terminal  bone  of  the  spine 
or  coccyx. 

General  Charactebs  of  a  Vertebra. 

Each  vertebra  consists  of  two  essential  parts,  an  anterior  solid  segment  or 
body,  and  a  posterior  segment  or  arch.  The  arch  is  formed  of  two  pedicles,  and 
two  laminae,  supporting  seven  processes ;  viz.,  four  articular,  two  transverse,  and 
one  spinous  process. 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  piled  one  upon  the  other,  forming  a  strong 
pillar,  for  the  support  of  the  cranium  and  trunk ;  the  arches  forming  a  hollow 
cylinder  behind  for  the  protection  of  the  spinal  cord.     The  different  vertebrae 
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are  connected  together  by  means  of  the  articular  process,  and  the  intervertebral 
cartilages;  while  the  transverse  and  spinous  processes  serve  as  levers  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles  which  move  tne  different  parts  of  the  spine.  Lastly, 
between  each  pair  of  vertebrae  apertures  exist  through  which  the  spinal  nerves 
pass  from  the  cord.  Each  of  these  constituent  parts  must  now  be  separately 
examined. 

The  Body  is  the  largest  and  most  solid  part  of  a  vertebra.  Above  and  below 
it  is  slightly  concave,  presenting  a  rim  around  its  circumference;  and  its  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  are  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  intervertebral  fibro- 
cartilages.  In  front,  it  is  convex  from  side  to  side,  concave  from  above  down- 
wards. Behind,  it  is  flat  from  above  downwards  and  slightly  concave  from  side 
to  side.  Its  anterior  surface  is  perforated  by  a  few  small  apertures,  for  the  passage 
of  nutrient  vessels ;  whilst,  on  the  posterior  surface,  is  a  single  large  irregular 
aperture,  or  occasionally  more  than  one,  for  the  exit  of  veins  from  the  body  of 
the  vertebra,  the  vense  basis  vertebrae. 

The  Pedicles  project  backwards,  one  on  each  side,  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  of  the  vertebra,  at  the  line  of  junction  of  its  posterior  and  lateral  surfaces. 
The  concavities  above  and  below  the  pedicles  are  the  intervertebral  notches;  they  are 
four  in  number,  two  on  each  side,  the  inferior  ones  being  generally  the  deeper. 
When  the  vertebrae  are  articulated,  the  notches  of  each  contiguous  pair  of  bones 
form  the  intervertebral  foramina  which  communicate  with  the  spinal  canal  and 
transmit  the  spinal  nerves  and  blood-vessels. 

The  Laminae  are  two  broad  plates  of  bone,  which  complete  the  vertebral  arch 
behind,  inclosing  a  foramen  which  serves  for  the  protection  of  the  spinal  cord  ; 
they  are  connected  to  the  body  by  means  of  the  pedicles.  Their  upper  and  lower 
borders  are  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  ligamenta  stthjlava. 

The  Articular  Processes,  four  in  number,  two  on  each  side,  spring  from  the 
junction  of  the  pedicles  with  the  laminsB.  The  two  superior  project  upwards, 
their  articular  surfaces  being  directed  more  or  less  backwards;  the  two  mferior 
project  downwards,  their  articular  surfaces  looking  more  or  less  forwards.^ 

The  Spinous  Process  projects  backwards  from  the  junction  of  the  two  laminae, 
and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  muscles. 

The  Transverse  Processes,  two  in  number,  project  one  at  each  side  from  the 
point  where  the  articular  processes  join  the  pedicle.  They  also  serve  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles. 

Characters  of  the  Cervical  Vertebra  (Fig.  109). 

The  Body  is  smaller  than  in  any  other  region  of  the  spine,  and  broader  from 
ride  to  side  than  from  before  backwards.  The  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  are 
flattened  and  of  equal  depth  :  the  former  is  placed  on  a  lower  level  than  thelatter, 
and  its  inferior  border  is  prolonged  downwards  so  as  to  overlap  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  vertebra  oelow.  Its  upper  surface  is  concave  transversely,  and 
presents  a  projecting  lip  on  each  side ;  its  lower  surface  boincr  convex  from  side 
to  side,  concave  from  before  backwards,  and  presenting  laterally  a  shallow  con- 
carity,  which  receives  the  corresponding  projecting  lip  of  the  adjacent  vertebra. 
The  pedicles  are  directed  obliquely  outwards,  an(i  the  superior  intervertebral 
notches  are  deeper,  but  narrower,  than  the  inferior.  The  laminae  are  narrow, 
long,  thinner  above  than  below,  and  overlap  each  other;  inclosing  the  spinal 
foramen,  which  is  very  large,  and  of  a  triangular  form.  The  spinous  processes 
are  short  and  bifid  at  the  extremity,  to  aflford  greater  extent  of  surface  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles,  the  two  divisions  being  often  of  unequal  size.  They 
increase  in  length  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh.  The  transverse  processes  are 
short,  directed  downwards,  outwards,  and  forwards,  bifid  at  their  extremity,  and 
marked  by  a  groove  along  their  upper  surface,  which  runs  downwards  and  out- 

'  It  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  direction  of  a  surface  is  determined  by 
that  of  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  it. 
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wards  from  the  superior  intervertebral  notch,  and  serves  for  tUe  transmission  of 
one  of  the  cervical  nerves.  The  transverse  processes  are  pierced  at  their  base  by 
a  foramen,  for  the  transmission  of  the  vertebral  artery,  vein,  and  plexus  of  nervee. 
Each  process  is  formed  by  two  rooti< :  the  anterior  root  arises  from  the  side  of  the 

Fig.  109.— Cervical  Vertebra. 
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body,  and  corresponds  to  the  ribs;  the  posterior  root  springs  from  the  junction 
of  the  pedicle  with  the  lamina,  and  corresponds  with  the  transverse  processes  in 
the  dorsal  region.  It  is  by  the  junction  of  the  two  that  the  foramen  for  the 
vertebral  vessels  is  formed.  The  extremities  of  each  of  these  roots  form  the 
anterior  and  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes.  The  articular  processes 
are  oblique  :  the  superior  are  of  an  oval  form,  flattened  and  directed  upwards  and 
backwards ;  the  inferior  downwards  and  forwards. 

The  peculiar  vertebrEe  in  the  cervical  region  are  the  first  or  Alias  ;  the  second 
or  Axis ;  and  the  seventh  or  VerU^a  prominens.  The  great  modifications  in  the 
form  of  the  atlas  and  axis  are  designed  to  admit  of  the  nodding  and  rotatory 
movements  of  the  head. 

The  Atlas  (Fig.  110)  is  so  named  from  supporting  the  globe  of  the  head.    The 

Fig.  110.— let  Cervioul  Vertebra,  or  Atlaa. 
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chief  peculiarities  of  this  bone  are,  that  it  has  neither  body  nor  spiiious  process. 
The  body  is  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  bone,  and  forms  the  odontoid  process 
of  the  second  vertebra;  while  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  pedicles  pass  in  front, 
and  join  to  form  the  anterior  arch.  The  atlas  consists  of  an  anterior  arch,  a 
posterior  arch,  and  two  lateral  ma-sses.  The  anterior  arch  forms  about  one-fifth 
of  the  bone ;  its  anterior  surface  is  convex,  and  presents  about  its  centre  a  tubercle, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  Longus  colli  muscle ;  posteriorly  it  is  concave,  and 
marked  by  a  smooth  oval  or  circular  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  odontoid 
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process  of  the  axis.  The  posterior  arch  forms  about  two-fifths  of  the  circumference 
of  the  bone ;  it  terminates  behind  in  a  tubercle,  which  is  the  rudiment  of  a  spinous 
process,  and  gives  origin  to  the  Rectus  capitis  posticus  minor.  The  diminutive 
size  of  this  process  prevents  any  interference  in  the  movements  between  it  and 
the  cranium.  The  posterior  part  of  the  arch  presents,  above,  a  rounded  edge ; 
whilst  in  front,  immediately  behind  each  superior  articular  process,  is  a  groove, 
sometimes  converted  into  a  foramen  by  a  delicate  bony  spiculum,  which  arches 
backwards  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  superior  articular  process.  These 
grooves  represent  the  superior  intervertebral  notches,  and  are  peculiar  from  being 
situated  behind  the  articular  processes,  instead  of  before  them,  as  in  the  other 
vertebrae.  They  serve  for  the  transmission  of  the  vertebral  artery,  which, 
ascending  through  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process,  winds  round  the  lateral 
mass  in  a  direction  backwards  and  inwards.  They  also  transmit  the  sub-occipital 
nerves.  On  the  under  surface  of  the  posterior  arch,  in  the  same  situation,  are 
two  other  grooves,  placed  behind  the  lateral  masses,  and  representing  the  inferior 
intervertebral  notches  of  other  vertebrae.  They  are  much  less  marked  than  the 
superior.  The  lateral  masses  are  the  most  bulky  and  solid  parts  of  the  atlas,  in 
order  to  support  the  weight  of  the  head  ;  they  present  two  articulating  processes 
above,  and  two  below.  The  two  superior  are  of  large  size,  oval,  concave,  and 
approach  towards  one  another  in  front,  but  diverge  behind;  they  are  directed 
upwards,  inwards,  and  a  little  backwards,  forming  a  kind  of  cup  for  the  condyles 
of  the  occipital  bone,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  nodding  movements  of 
the  head.  Not  unfrequently  they  are  partially  subdivided  by  a  more  or  less  deep 
indentation,  which  encroaches  upon  each  lateral  margin.  The  inferior  articular 
processes  are  circular  in  form,  flattened  or  slightly  concave,  and  directed  down- 
wards and  inwards,  articulating  with  the  axis,  and  permitting  the  rotatory  move- 
ments. Just  below  the  inner  margin  of  each  superior  articular  surface  is  a  small 
tubercle,  for  the  attachment  of  a  ligament  whicn,  stretching  across  the  ring  of 
the  atlas,  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts ;  the  anterior  or  smaller  segment 
receiving  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis,  the  posterior  allowing  the  transmission 
of  the  spinal  cord  ana  its  membranes.  This  part  of  the  spinal  canal  is  of 
considerable  size,  to  aflford  space  for  the  spinal  cord ;  and  hence  lateral  displace- 
ment of  the  atlas  may  occur  without  compression  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
transverse  processes  are  of  large  size,  for  the  attachment  of  special  muscles 
which  assist  in  rotating  the  head — long,  not  bifid,  and  perforated  at  their  base 
by  a  canal  for  the  vertebral  artery,  which  is  directed  from  below,  upwards  and 
backwards. 

The  Axis  (Fig.  Ill)  is  so  named  from  forming  the  pivot  upon  which  the  head 
rotates.  The  most  distinctive  character  of  this  bone  is  the  strong  prominent 
process,  tooth-like  in  form  (hence  the  name  odontoid),  which  rises  j)erpendicularly 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  The  body  is  of  a  triangular  form;  deeper  in 
front  than  behind,  and  prolonged  downwards  anteriorly  so  as  to  overlap  the 
upper  and  fore  part  of  the  adjacent  vertebras.  It  presents  in  front  a  median 
longitudinal  ridge,  separating  two  lateral  depressions  for  the  attachment  of  the 
Longus  colli  muscle  of  either  side.  The  oaontoid  process  presents  two  articu- 
lating surfaces ;  one  in  front  of  an  oval  form,  for  articulation  with  the  atlas ; 
another  behind,  for  the  transverse  ligament ;  the  latter  frequently  encroaching 
on  the  sides  of  the  process.  The  apex  is  pointed;  just  below  it  the  process  is 
somewhat  enlarged,  and  presents  on  either  side  a  rough  impression  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  odontoid  or  check  ligaments,  which  connect  it  to  the  occipital  bone ; 
the  base  of  the  process,  where  it  is  attached,  to  the  body,  is  constricted,  so  as  to 
prevent  displacement  from  the  transverse  ligament,  which  binds  it  in  this  situa- 
tion to  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  Sometimes,  however,  this  process  does 
become  displaced,  especially  in  children,  in  whom  the  ligaments  are  more 
relaxed;  instant  death  is  the  result  of  this  accident.  The  pedicles  are  broad 
and  strong,  especially  their  anterior  extremities,  which  coalesce  with  the  sides  of 
the  body  and  the  root  of  the  odontoid  process.  The  lamiua?  are  thick  and 
10 
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stroDz,  and  the  spinal  foramen  very  large.  The  superior  articular  surfaces  are 
round,  slightly  convex,  directed  upwarda  and  outwards,  and  are  peculiar  in  being 
supported  on  the  body,  pedicles,  and  transverse  processes.  The  inferior  articular 
surfaces  have  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the  other  cervical  vertebrse.     The 

Fig.  111.— 2d  Cervical  Vertebra,  or  Atlaa. 
Odontoid  P>-oe. 
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superior  intervertebral  notches  are  very  shallow  and  lie  behind  the  articular 

processes ;  the  inferior  in  front  of  them,  as  in  the  other  cervical  vertebrte.     The 

transverse   processes  are  very  small,  not  bifid,  and  perforated  by  the  vertebral 

foramen,   or   foramen   for   the   vertebral    artery,  which   is   directed   obliquely 

upwards  and  outwards.     The  spinous  process  is  of  large  size,  very  strong,  deeply 

channelled  on  its  under  surface, 

Fig-112.— 7thCervicalVertebra,orVer(pbraProminenB.    '  ^'^^  presenls  a  bifid    tubercular 

extremity  for  the  attachment  of 

muscles,  which  serve  to  rotate  the 

head  upon  the  spine. 

Seventh  CervicaKyi^.  112).  The 
most  distinctive  character  of 
tliis  vertebra  is  the  existence  of 
a  very  long  and  prominent  spi- 
nous  process;    hence  the    name 


"Vertebra  prominens."  Tliis 
proeess  is  thick,  nearly  horizon- 
tal in  direction,  not   bifurcated, 

and  has  attached  to  it  the  Hga- 
mentum  nuchie.     The  transverse 
process  is  usually  of  large  size, 
especially  its  posterior  root;  ils 
upper  surface  has  usually  a  shal- 
low  groove,  and  it  seldom   pre- 
sents more  than  a  trace  of  bifur- 
cation   at    its    extremity.     The 
vertebral   foramen  is  sometimes 
as  large  as  in  the  other  cervical 
vertebrfce,  usually  smaller,  on  one  or  both   sides,  and  sometimes  wanting.     On 
the  left  side  it  occasionally  gives  passage  to  the  vertebral  artery;  more  frequently 
the  vertebral  vein   traverses  it  on  both  sides;    but  the  usual   arrangement  is 
for  both  artery  and  vein  to  pass  through  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process 
of  the  sixth  cervical. 
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Chabactsbs  of  tub  Doesal  Vebtkbr^. 

The  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebroB  resemble  those  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
regions  at  the  respective  ends  of  this  portion  of  the  spine ;  but  in  the  middle 
of  the  dorsal  region  their  form  is  verj  characteristic,  being  heart-shaped,  and 
as  broad  in  the  aatero-posterior  as  in  the  lateral  direction.  They  are  thicker 
behind  than  in  front,  flat  above  and  below,  convex  and  prominent  in  front, 
deeply  concave  behind,  slightly  constricted  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  and  marked 
on  each  side,  near  the  root  of  the  pedicle,  by  two  dcmi-facets,  one  above,  the 
other  below.  These  are  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  state ;  and,  when 
articulated  with  the  adjoining  vertebrte,  form  oval  surfaces  for  the  reception  of 
ihe  heads  of  the  corresponding  ribs.  The  pedicles  are  directed  backwards,  and 
the  inferior  intervertebral  notches  are  of  large  size,  and  deeper  than  in  any  other 
region  of  the  spine.  The  lamiuEe  are  broad  and  thick,  and  the  spinal  foramen 
small,  and  of  a  circular  form.  The  articular  processes  are  flat,  nearly  vertical 
in  direction,  and  project  from  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  pedicles,  the 
superior  being  directed  backwards  and  a  little  outwards  and  upwards,  the  inferior 
fonvards  and  a  little  inwards  and  downwards.  The  transverse  processes  arise 
fruin  the  same  parts  of  the  arch  as  the  posterior  roots  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses in  the  neck ;  they  are  thick,  strong,  and  of  great  length,  directed  obliquely 
backwards  and  outwards,  presenting  a  clubbed  extremity,  which  is  tipped  on  its 
anterior  part  by  a  small  concave  surface,  for  articulation  with  the  tubercle  of  a 
rib.  Besides  the  articular  facet  for  the  rib,  two  indistinct  tubercles  may  be 
seen  rising  from  the  extremity  of  the  transverse  processes,  one  near  the  upper, 
the  other  near  the  lower  border.  In  man,  they  are  comparatively  of  small  size, 
and  serve  only  for  the  attachment  of  muscles.  But,  in  some  animals,  they  attain 
tonsiderable  magnitude,  either  for  the  purpose  of  more  closely  connecting  the 

Fi)?.  113.— A  Dorsal  Vertebra, 
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wgments  of  this  portion  of  the  spine,  or  for  miLscular  and  ligamentous  attach- 
ment. The  spinous  processes  are  long,  triangular  in  form,  directed  obliquely 
downwards,  and  terminate  in  a  tubercular  extremity.  They  overlap  one  another 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth,  but  are  less  oblique  in  direction  above  and  below. 

The  peculiar  dorsal  vertebne  are  the  first,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
(FifT.  114). 

The  First  Dorsal  Vertebra  presents,  on  each  side  of  the  body,  a  single  entire 
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articular  facet  for  tlic  licod  of  tlie  first  rib,  and  a  balf  facet  for  the  upper  half  of 
the  second.  The  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  like  that  of  a  cervical  vertebra, 
being  broad  transversely,  concave,  iind  lipjied  on  each  side.  The  articular  sur- 
faces are  oblique,  and  the  spinous  process  thick,  long,  and  almast  horizontal. 

The  Ninth  Dorsal  has  no  demi-facet  below.  In  some  subjects,  however,  the 
ninth  has  two  demi-facets  on  each  side,  then  the  tenth  has  a  deini-facet  at  the 
upper  part ;  none  below. 

Fig.  114— Peculiar  Dorsal  Vertebra. 
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The  Tenth  Dorsal  has  (except  in  the  cases  just  mentioned)  an  entire  articular 
facet  on  each  side  above ;  it  has  no  demi  facet  below. 

In  the  Eleventh  Dorsal,  the  body  approaches  in  its  form  and  size  to  the  lum- 
bar. The  articular  facets  for  the  heads  of  the  ribs,  one  on  each  side,  are  of  large 
size,  and  placed  chiefly  on  the  pedicles,  which  are  thicker  and  stronger  in  this 
and  the  next  vertebra  thau  in  any  other  part  of  the  dorsal  region.     The  trans- 
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vtne  processes  are  very  short,  tubercular  at  their  extremities,  and  have  no  articu- 
lar fecete  for  the  tuberclea  of  the  ribs.  The  spinous  process  is  short,  nearly  hori- 
zontal in  direction,  and  presents  a  slight  tendency  to  bifurcation  at  its  extremity. 
The  Twelfth  Dorsal  has  the  same  general  characters  as  the  eleventh,  but  may 
be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  inferior  articular  processes  being  convex  and 
turned  outwards,  like  those  of  the  lumbar  vertehrsi ;  by  the  general  form  of  the 
body,  laminae,  and  spinous  procesf,  approaching  to  that  of  the  lumbar  vcrtebrEe ; 
and  by  the  transverse  processes  being  shorter  and  the  tubercles  at  their  extremi- 
ties more  marked. 

Chabacters  of  the  Lumbar  Vehtebh-g. 

The  Lambar  Vertebrte  (Fig.  115)  are  the  largest  segments  of  the  vertebral 
column.  The  body  is  large,  broader  from  side  to  side  than  from  before  back- 
wards,  slightly  thicker  in  front  than  behind,  flattened  or  slightly  concave  above 
and  below,  concave  behind,  and  deeply  constricted  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  pre- 
senting prominent  margins,  which  afford  a  broad  basis  for  the  support  of  the 
superincumbent  weight.  Tlie  pedicles  are  very  strong,  directed  backwards  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  bodies;  consequently  the  inferior  intervertebral  notches 

Fig.  115. — Lumbar  Vertabia, 
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are  of  large  size.  The  laminse  are  short,  but  broad  and  strong;  and  the  foramen 
triangular,  larger  than  in  the  dorsal,  smaller  than  in  the  cervical  region.  The 
superior  articular  processes  are  concave,  and  look  almost  directly  inwards ;  the 
inferior,  convex,  look  outwards  and  a  little  forwards;  the  former  are  separated 
by  a  much  wider  interval  than  the  latter,  embracing  the  lower  articulating  pro- 
cesfes  of  the  vertebra  above.  The  transverse  processes  are  long,  slender,  directed 
Iransversely  outwards  in  the  upper  three  lumbar  vertebrse,  slanting  a  little 
upwards  in  the  lower  two.  By  some  anatomists  they  are  considered  homologous 
with  the  ribs.  Of  the  two  tubercles  noticed  in  connection  with  the  transverse 
processes  in  the  dorsal  region,  the  superior  ones  become  connected  in  this  region 
with  the  back  part  of  the  superior  articular  processes.  Although  in  man  they 
are  comparatively  small,  in  some  animals  they  attain  considerable  size,  and  serve 
to  lock  the  vertebriE  more  closely  together.  The  spinous  processes  are  thick  and 
broad,  somewhat  quadrilateral,  horizontal  in  direction,  thicker  below  than  above, 
and  terminating  by  a  rough  uneven  border.. 

The  Fifth  Lumbar  vertebra  is  characterized  by  having  the  body  much  thicker 
in  front  than  behind,  which  accords  with  the  prominence  of  the  sacro- vertebral 
articulation,  by  the  smaller  size  of  its  spinous  process,  by  the  wide  interval 
between  the  inferior  articulating  processes,  and  by  the  greater  size  and  thick- 
ness of  its  transverse  processes. 

Slntture  of  the  Vertebrw. — The  structure  of  a  vertebra  differs  in  different 
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Fig.  116. — Development  of  a  Vertebra. 
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parts.  The  body  is  composed  of  Hglil, 
spongy,  cancellous  tissue, having  a  thin 
coaliDg  of  compact  tissue  on  its  extcru;>l 
surface  perforated  bv  numerous  orifices, 
some  of  large  size,  for  the  passage  ol" 
vessels;  its  interior  is  traversed  by  on*; 
or  two  large  canaJs  for  the  reception 
of  veins,  which  converge  towards  a 
single  large  irregular  aperture,  or  sev- 
eral small  apertures,  at  the  iH>.«terior 
partof  the  body  of  each  bone.  The  arch 
and  processes  projecting  from  it  have, 
on  the  c<mtrary,  an  exceedingly  thick 
covering  of  compact  tis.sue. 

Development.  —  Each  vertebra  is 
formed  of  three  primary  cartila^nous 
portions  (Fig.  116),  one  for  each  lamina 
and  its  processes,  and  one  for  the  Ixxly. 
Ossification  commences  in  the  larn- 
insB  about  the  sixth  week  of  fcetal  life, 
in  the  situation  where  the  transverse 
processes  afterwards  project,  the  os-silic 
granules  shooting  backwards  to  the 
spine,  forwards  to  the  body,  and  out- 
wards into  the  transverse  and  articular 
processes.  Ossification  in  the  lw>dy 
commences  in  the  middle ofthe  cartilage 
about  the  eighth  week.  At  birth  tliese 
three  pieces  are  perfectly  separate. 
During  the  first  year-  the  lamina;  be- 
come united  behind,  by  a  portion  of  car- 
tilage in  which  the  spinous  process  is 
ultimately  formed,  and  thus  tlic  arch  is 
completed.  About  the  third  year  the 
body  is  joined  to  the  arch  on  caeli  side 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  body  is 
formed  from  the  three  original  centres 
of  ossification,  the  amount  contributed 
by  the  pedicles  increasing  in  extent 
from  below  upwards.  Thus  the  bodies 
of  the  sacral  vertebrfe  are  formed  almost 
entirely  from  the  central  nuclei,  the 
bodies  of  the  lumbar  are  formed  laterally 
and  behind  by  the  pedicles;  in  the  dor- 
sal region  the  pedicles  advance  as  far 
forward  as  the  articular  depressions  for 
the  head  of  the  ribs,  forming  these 
cavities  of  reception;  and  in  the  neck 
the  lateral  portions  of  the  bodies  are 
formed  entirely  by  the  advance  of  the 
pedicles.  Before  puberty  no  otlier 
changes  occur,  excepting  a  gradual  in- 
crca.'ic  in  the  growtii  of  these  primary 
centres,  the  upper  and  under  surfaces 
of  the  bodies,  and  the  ends  of  the  trans- 
verso  and  spinous  processes,  being 
granules  are  not  as  yet  deix)sited.      At 
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sixteen  years  (Fig.  117),  four  secondary  centres  appear,  one  for  the  tip  of  each 
transverse  process,  and  two  (sometimes  united  into  one)  for  the  end  of  the  spinous 
process.  At  twenty -one  years  (Fig.  118),  a  thin  circular  epiphysal  plate  of  bone 
is  formed  in  the  layer  of  cartilage  situated  on  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of 
the  body,  the  former  being  the  thicker  of  the  two.  All  these  become  joined ; 
and  the  bone  is  completely  formed  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  life. 

Exceptions  to  this  mode  of  development  occur  in  the  first,  second,  and  seventh 
cervical,  and  in  the  vertebrae  of  the  lumbar  region. 

The  Atlas  (Fig.  119)  is  developed  by  two  primary  centres,  and  by  one  or  more 
epiphyses.  The  two  primary  centres  are  destined  for  the  two  lateral  or  neural 
masses,  the  ossification  of  which  commences  before  birth,  near  the  articular  pro- 
cesses, and  extends  backwards :  these  portions  of  bone  are  separated  from  one 
another  behind,  at  birth,  by  a  narrow  interval  filled  in  with  cartilage.  Between 
the  second  and  third  years,  they  unite  either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of 
an  epiphysal  centre,  developed  in  the  cartilage  near  their  point  of  junction.  The 
anterior  arch,  at  birth,  is  altogether  cartilaginous,  and  this  portion  of  the  atlas 
is  completed  by  the  gradual  extension  forwards  and  ultimate  junction  of  the  two 
neural  processes.  Occasionally,  a  separate  nucleus  is  developed  in  the  anterior 
arch,  wnich,  extending  laterally,  joins  the  neural  processes  in  front  of  the  pedicles ; 
or,  there  are  two  nuclei  developed  in  the  anterior  arch,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
median  line,  which  join  to  form  a  single  mass,  afterwards  united  to  the  lateral 
portions  in  front  of  the  articulating  processes. 

The  Axis  (Fig.  120)  is  developed  by  six  centres.  The  body  and  arch  of  this 
bone  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  other  ver- 
tebrae :  one  centre  for  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and  one  for  each  lamina.  The 
odontoid  process  consists  9riginally  of  an  extension  upwards  of  the  cartilaginous 
ina.ss,  in  which  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is  formed.  At  about  the  sixth  month 
of  foetal  life,  two  osseous  nuclei  make  their  appearance  in  the  base  of  this  process: 
tliey  are  placed  laterally,  and  join  before  birtli  to  form  a  conical  bi-lobed  mass 
deeply  cleft  above ;  the  interval  between  the  cleft  and  the  summit  of  the  process 
is  formed  by  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  cartilage ;  the  base  of  the  process  being 
separated  from  the  body  by  a  cartilaginous  interval,  which  gradually  becomes 
ossified,  sometimes  by  a  separate  epiphysal  nucleus.  Finally,  as  Dr.  Humphry 
has  demonstrated,  the  apex  of  the  odontoid  process  has  a  separate  nucleus. 

The  Seventh  Cervical,  The  anterior  or  costal  part  of  the  transverse  process 
of  the  seventh  cervical  is  developed  from  a  separate  osseous  centre  at  about  the 
sixth  month  of  fcetal  life,  and  joins  the  body  and  posterior  division  of  the  trans- 
verse process  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  years.  Sometimes  this  process  continues 
as  a  separate  piece,  and,  becoming  lengthened  outwards,  constitutes  what  is  known 
as  a  oervical  rib. 

The  Lumbar  Vertehrse  (Fig.  121)  have  two  additional  centres  (besides  those 
peculiar  to  the  vertebrae  generally)  for  the  tubercles,  which  project  from  the  back 
part  of  the  superior  articular  processes.  Tlie  transverse  process  of  the  first 
lumbar  is  sometimes  developed  as  a  separate  piece,  which  may  remain  permanently 
unconnected  with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  bone ;  thus  forming  a  lumbar 
rib,  a  peculiarity  which  is  rarely  met  with. 

Progress  of  Ossification  in  the  Spine  Generally. — Ossification  of  the 
laminae  of  the  vertebrae  commences  at  the  upper  part  of  the  spine,  and  proceeds 
gradually  downwards ;  hence  the  frequent  occurrence  of  spina  bifida  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  spinal  column.  Ossification  of  the  bodies,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
mences a  little  below  the  centre  of  the  spinal  column  (about  the  ninth  or  tenth 
dorsal  vertebrae),  and  extends  both  upwards  and  downwards.  Although,  how- 
ever, the  ossific  nuclei  make  their  first  apj)earanco  in  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae, 
the  lumbar  and  first  sacral  are  those  in  which  these  nuclei  are  largest  at  birth. 

Attachment  of  Muscles,  To  the  Atlas  are  attached  the  Longus  colli,  Eectus 
anticus  minor.  Rectus  lateralis.  Rectus  posticus  minor,  Obliquus  superior  and 
inferior,  Splenius  colli.  Levator  anguli  scapula),  and  Intertransverse. 
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To  the  Axis  are  attached  the  Longus  colli,  Obliquus  inferior,  Rectus  poetieua 
major,  Semi -spinalis  colli,  Multifidus  spimc,  Levator  anguli  scapuhe,  Splenius  colli, 
Scalenus  medius,  Transversalia  colli,  Intertransversales,  Interspinales, 

To  the  remaining  Vertebra;  generally  are  attached,  anteriorly,  the  Rectus  anticua 
major,  Longiis  colli,  Scalenus  anticus,  mediuc,  and  posticus,  Psoas  magniLS,  Psoas 
parvus,  Quadratus  lumborum.  Diaphragm,  Obliquus  internus  and  transversalis ; 
posteriori//,  the  Trapezius,  Latissimus  dorsi,  Ixivator  anguli  scapulas,  Rhomboideus 
major  and  minor,  Scrratus  posticus  superior  and  inferior,  Splenius,  Erector  spinse, 
Sacro- lumbal  is,  Longissimus  dorsi.  Spinalis  dorsi,  Cervicalis  ascendens,  Trans- 
versalis  colli,  Trachelo- mastoid,  Complexus,  Biventor  cervicis,  Semi-spinalis  dorsi 
and  colli,  Multifidus  spinae,  Rotatores  spinse,  Interspinales,  Supra-spinales,  Inter- 
transversalcs,  Levatores  costarum. 

Sacral  axd  Coccygeal  Vebtebb^. 

The  Sacral  and  Coccygeal  Vertebrae  consist,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  of  nine 
separate  pieces,  which  are  united  in  the  adult,  so  as  to  form  two  bones,  five 
entering  into  the  formation  of  the  sacrum,  four  into  that  of  the  coccyx.  Occa- 
Bionally,  the  coccyx  consists  of  five  bones.' 

The  Sackum  (Fig.  12^)  is  a  large  triangular  bone,  situated  at  the  lower  part 

Fig,  122. — Sucrum,  Anterior  Surface. 


of  the  vertebral  column,  and  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  pelvic  cavity, 
where  it  is  inserted  like  a  wedge  between  the  two  ossa  innominata;  its  upper 
part,  or  base,  articulating  with  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  its  apex  with  the  coccyx. 
The  sacrum  is  curved  upon  itself,  and  placed  very  obliquely,  its  upper  extremity 
projecting  forwards,  and  forming,  with  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  a  very  prominent 
*  Br,  Humphry  describee  tbia  as  the  usual  composition  of  the  Coci-yz. — On  the  Skeleton,  p.  456. 
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ingle,  called  t\ic  promontory  or  sacro-v-rtehral  angle,  whilst  its  central  part  is 
directed  backwards,  so  as  to  give  increased  capacity  to  tlie  pelvic  cavity.  It 
presents  for  examination  an  anterior  and  posterior  surface,  two  lateral  surfaces,  a 
ba.se,  an  apex,  and  a  central  canal. 

Tbe  Anterior  Surface  is  concave  from  above  downwards,  and  slifrlitly  so  from 
siile  to  aide.  In  the  middle  are  seen  four  transverse  ridges,  indicating  the  orig- 
inal division  of  the  bone  into  five  separate  pieces.  The  portions  of  lione  inter- 
vening between  tbe  ridges  correspond  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrie.  The  body 
of  the  first  segment  is  of  large  size,  and  in  form  resembles  that  of  a  Inmbar  ver- 
lebra;  the  succeeding  ones  diminish  in  size  from  above  downwards,  are  flattened 
from  before  backwards,  and  curved  so  as  to 

aci'ommodate  themselves  to  the  form  of  the  FiR,  123— Vertiral  Section  of  flip  Snerum, 
sacrum,  being  concave  in  front,  convex 
behind.  At  each  end  of  the  ridges  above 
mentioned  are  seen  the  anterior  sacral 
foramina,  analogous  to  the  intervertebral 
foramina,  four  in  number  on  each  side,  .some- 
what rounded  in  form,  diminishing  in  size 
from  above  downwards,  and  directed  out- 
wards and  forwards :  they  transmit  the  an- 
terior branches  of  the  sacral  nerves.  Ex- 
ternal to  these  foramina  is  the  lateral  mass, 
consisting,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  of 
separate  segments,  which  correspond  to 
the  anterior  transverse  processes;  these 
become  blended,  in  the  adult,  with  the 
bodies,  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
posterior  transverse  processes.  Each  lateral 
mass  is  traversed  by  four  broad,  shallow 
grooves,  which  loilge  the  anterior  .sacral 
iiervea  as  they  pass  outwards,  the  grooves 
being  separated  by  prominent  ridges  of 
bone,  which  give  attachment  to  the  slips 
of  the  Pyriformis  muscle. 

If  a  vertical  section  is  made  through 
the  centre  of  the  bone  {Fig.  123),  the  bodies 
are  seen  to  be  united  at  their  circumference 
by  bone,  a  wide  interval  being  left  centrally, 
which, in  the  recent  state,  is  tilled  by  inter- 
vertebral substance.  In  some  bone.",  this 
union  is  n^ore  complete  between  the  lower 
segments  than  between  the  upper  ones. 

The  Posterior  Surface  (Fig.  12-i)  is 
convex,  and  much  narrower  than  the  ante- 
rior. In  the  middle  line  are  three  or  four  tubercles,  which  represent  the  rudi- 
mentarv  spinous  processes  of  the  sacral  vertebrfe.  Of  these  tubercles,  the  first 
is  usually  prominent,  and  perfectly  di.stinct  from  the  rest;  the  second  and  third 
are  either  separate,  or  united  into  a  tubercular  ridge,  which  diminishes  in  size 
from  above  downwards;  tbe  fourth  usually,  and  the  firth  always,  remaining 
andeveloped.  External  to  the  spinous  processes,  on  each  side,  are  the  laminee, 
broad  and  well  marked  in  the  first  three  pieces,  sometimes  the  fourth,  and  gen- 
erally the  fifth,  being  undeveloped ;  in  this  situation  the  lower  end  of  the  sacral 
canal  is  exposed.  External  to  the  lamiiiEe  is  a  linear  series  of  indistinct  tubercles 
repre.senting  the  articular  processes;  the  upper  pair  are  large,  well  developed,  and 
correspond  in  shape  and  direction  to  the  superior  articulating  processes  of  a 
lumbar  vertebra ;  the  second  and  third  are  small ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  (usually 
blended  together)  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  sacral  canal  r  they  are  called 
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the  sacra/  cornua,  and  articulate  witli  the  uornua  of  the  coucyx.  External  to  the 
articular  processes  are  the  four  posterior  sacral  foramina;  tliey  are  smaller  in 
size  and  less  regular  in  form  than  the  anterior,  and  transmit  the  posterior  branches 
of  the  sacral  nerves.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  posterior  sacral  foramina  is  a 
series  of  tubercles,  the  rudimentary  posterior  tratisverse  processes  of  the  sacral 

Fig.  124. — Sacrum,  Poaterior  Surface. 


vertebrae.  The  firat  pair  of  transverse  tubercles  are  of  large  size,  very  distinct, 
and  correspond  with  each  superior  angle  of  the  bone ;  the  second,  small  in  size, 
enter  inti>  the  formation  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation;  the  third  give  attach- 
ment to  the  oblique  fasciculi  of  the  po.sterior  aacro-iliac  ligaments;  and  the 
fourth  and  fifth  to  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  The  interspace  between  the 
spinous  and  transverse  processes  on  the  back  of  the  sacrum  presents  a  wide,  shal- 
low concavity,  called  the  sacral  groove;  it  is  continuous  above  with  the  vertebral 
groove,  and  lodges  the  origin  of  the  Erector  spiiiiB, 

The  Lateral  Surface,  broad  above,  becomes  naiTowed  into  a  thin  edge  below. 
Its  upper  half  presents  in  front  a  broad,  ear-shaped  surface  for  articulatioD  with 
the  ilium.  This  is  called  the  auricular  surface,  and  in  the  fresh  state  is  coated 
with  fibro-cartilage.  It  is  bounded  posteriorly  by  deep  and  uneven  impressions, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments.  The  lower  half  is  thin 
and  sharp,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments, 
and  to  some  fibres  of  the  Gluteus  ma.ximus;  below  it  presents  a  deep  notch, 
which  is  converted  into  a  foramen  by  articulation  with  the  transverse  proccvs  of 
the  upper  piece  of  the  coccyx,  and  transmits  the  anterior  branch  of  the  fifth 
sacral  nerve. 

The  Vase  of  the  sacrum,  which  is  broad  and  expanded,  is  directed  upwards 
and  forwards.  In  the  middle  is  seen  an  ovnl  articular  surface,  which  corresponds 
with  the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  bounded  behind 
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liy  the  large  triangular  orifice  of  the  sacral  canal.  Tbis  orifice  is  formed  behind 
by  the  spinous  process  and  laminxe  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra,  wliilst  projecting 
Irom  it  on  each  side  are  the  superior  articular  processes ;  they  are  oval,  concave, 
directed  backwards  and  inwards,  like  the  superior  articular  processes  of  a  lumbar 
vertebra;  and  in  front  of  each  articular  process  is  an  intervertebral  notch,  which 
fonns  the  lower  half  of  the  last  intervertebral  foramen.  Lastly,  on  each  side  of 
the  articular  surface  is  a  broad  and  flat  triangular  surface  of  bone,  which  extends 
outwards,  and  is  continuous  on  each  side  with  the  iliac  fossa. 
The  Apex,  directed    downwards   and 
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forwards,  presents  a  small  oval  concave 
surface  for  articulation  with  the  coccyx. 
1\\ii  Sacral  Canal  runs  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  bone ;  it  is  large  and 
triangular  in  form  above,  small  and  flat- 
tened from  before  backwards  below.  In 
this  situation,  its  posterior  wall  is  incom- 

Elete,  from  the  non- development  of  the 
iminte  and  spinous  processes.  It  lodges 
the  sacral  nerves,  and  is  perforated  by  the 
aolerior  and  posterior  sacral  foramina, 
through  which  these  pass  out. 

Structure.  It  consists  of  much  loose 
spongy  tissue  within,  invested  externally 
bv  a  ihin  layer  of  compact  tissue. 

"Differences  in  the  Sacrum  of  the 
Male  and  Female.  The  sacrum  in  the 
female  is  usually  wider  than  in  the  male ; 
and  it  is  much  less  curved,  the  upper 
half  of  the  bone  being  nearly  straight, 
the  lower  half  presenting  the  greatest 
amount  of  curvature.  The  bone  is  also 
directed  more  obliquely  backwards; 
which  increases  the  size  of  the  pelvic 
cavity,  and  forms  a  more  prominent  sacro- 
vertebral  angle.  In  the  male,  the  curva- 
ture is  more  evenly  distributed  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  bone,  and  is  altogether 
greater  than  in  the  female. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Sacrum,  This 
bone,  in  some  cases,  consists  of  six  pieces ; 
occasionally,  the  number  is  reduced  to 
four.  Sometimes  the  bodies  of  the  first 
and  second  segments  are  not  joined,  or  the 
laminsB  and  spinous  processes  have  not 
coalesced.  Occasionally,  the  upper  pair 
of  transverse  tubercles  are  not  joined  to 
the  rest  of  the  bone  on  one  or  both 
sides:  and  lastly,  the  sacral  canal  may 
be  open  for  nearly  the  lower  half  of  the 
boQe,  in  consequence  of  the  imperft'ct 
development  of  the  lamina  and  spinous  processes.  The  sacrum,  also,  varies 
considerably  with  respect  to  its  degree  of  curvature.  From  the  examina- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  skeletons,  it  would  appear  that,  in  one  set  of  cases, 
the  anterior  surface  of  this  bone  was  nearly  straight,  the  curvature,  which  was 

very  slight,  affecting  only  its  lower  end.     In  another  set  of  cases,  the  bone  was 
curved  throughout  its  whole  leugtli,  but  e.'fpccially  towards  its  middle.     In  a 
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third  set,  the  degree  of  curvature  was  less  marked,  and  affected  especially  the 
lower  third  of  the  bone. 

Development  (Fig.  125).  The  eacrurn,  formed  by  the  union  of  five  vertebrie, 
has  thirty-five  centres  of  ossification. 

The  bodies  of  the  sacral  vertebrie  have  each  three  ossific  centres;  one  for  Ihe 
central  part,  and  one  for  the  epiphysal  plates  on  its  upper  and  under  surface. 

Tlte  arch  of  each  sacral  vertebra  is  develoiM.'d  by  two  centres,  one  for 
each  lamina.  These  unite  with  eacJi  other  behind,  and  subsequently  join  the 
body. 

The  lateral  masses  have  six  additional  centres,  two  for  each  of  the  first  three 
vertebrae.  These  centres  make  their  appearance  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  anterior  sacral  foramina  (Fig.  125),  and  are  developed  into  separate  segments," 
which  correspond  with  the  anterior  transverse  processes  (Fig.  126);  tliey  are 
subsequently  blended  with  each  other,  and  with  the  bodies  and  tlie  posterior 
transverse  processes,  to  form  the  lateral  mass. 

Lastly,  each  lateral  surface  of  the  sacrum  is  developed  by  two  epiphysal  plates 
(Fig.  127);  one  for  the  auricular  surface,  and  one  for  the  remaining  part  of  the 
thin  lateral  edge  of  the  bone. 

Period  of  Devehpmcnl.  At  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  week  of  fcetal  life, 
ossification  of  the  central  part  of  the  bodies  of  the  first  tEree  vertebra;  com- 
mences; and,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  that  of  the  last  two.  Between  the 
sixth  and  eighth  months  ossification  of  the  laminaj  takes  place ;  and,  at  about 
the  same  period,  the  characteristic  osseous  tubercles  for  the  first  three  sacral 
vertebrae  make  their  appearance.  The  larainee  join  to  form  the  arch,  and  are 
united  to  the  bodies,  first,  in  the  lowest  vertebra,'. 
Fig,  128, — Coccyx.  This  occurs  about  the  second   year,  the  uppermo.'Ji 

R.      fllHV'wV^  segment  appearing  as  a  single  piece  about  the  fifth  or 

V     •y^i'f'jUc''  sixth  year.     About  the  sixteenth  year  the  epiph3',scR 

K    "'.Wiji^^^/i  ^°''  ^^^  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  bodies   are 

^JuitlAVvi'i'iV.'i''^^'"  formed;  and,  between  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth 
years,  those  for  each  lateral  surface  of  the  sacrum 
make  their  appearance.  At  about  this  period  the  last 
two  segments  are  Joined  to  one  another;  and  this 
process  gradually  extending  upwards,  all  the  pieces 
become  united,  and  the  bone  is  completely  formed 
from  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  thirtieth  year  of  life. 

ArticulatioTis.  With  four  bones;  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra,  coccyx,  and  the  two  ossa  innominata. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.  In  front,  the  Pyriformis 
and  Coceygeus,  and  a  portion  of  the  Iliaeus  to  the 
base  of  the  bone;  benind,  the  Gluteus  maximus, 
Latissimus  dorsi,  Multifidus  spinfe,  and  Erector  spinEe, 
and  sometimes  the  Extensor  coccygia. 


t.r«,.S^^,^. 


The  Coccyx. 

The  Coccyx  (xoiraug,  cuckoo),  so  called  from  having 
been  compared   to   a   cuckoo's   beak   (Fig.    128),  is 
usually  formed  of  four  small  segments  of  bone,  the 
most  rudimentary  parts  of  the  vertebral  column.     In 
each  of  the  first  three  segments  may  be  traced  a  rudi- 
mentary body,  articular   and    transverse    processes ; 
the  last  piece  (sometimes  the  third)  is  a  mere  nodule 
of  bone,   without   distinct   proce.'ses.     All   the    seg- 
ments are   destitute   of    lamiooe   and    spinous    processes;    and,    consequently, 
of   spinal    canal    and    intervertebral    foramina.      The    first    segment    is    the 
largest ;  it  resembles  the  lowermost  sacral  vertebra,  and  often  exists  a.s  a  sepa- 


Atttrior  Stirfiive 
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rate  piece;  the  last  three,  diminishing  in  size  from  above  downwards,  are  usually 
blended  together  so  as  to  form  a  single  bone.  The  gradual  diminution  in  the 
size  of  the  pieces  gives  this  bone  a  triangular  form,  the  base  of  the  triangle 
joining  the  end  of  the  sacrum.  It  presents  for  examination  an  anterior  and 
posterior  surface,  two  borders,  a  base,  and  an  apex.  The  anterior  surface  is 
slightly  concave,  and  marked  with  three  transverse  grooves,  indicating  the 
points  of  junction  of  the  different  pieces.  It  has  attached  to  it  the  anterior 
8acro-coccygeal  ligament  and  Levator  ani  muscle,  and  supports  the  lower  end  of 
the  rectum.  The  posterior  surface  is  convex,  marked  by  transverse  grooves 
similar  to  those  on  the  anterior,  surface ;  and  presents  on  each  side  a  lineal  row 
of  tubercles,  the  rudimentary  articular  processes  of  the  coccygeal  vertebras.  Of 
these,  the  superior  pair  are  very  large ;  and  are  called  the  cornua  of  the  coccyx  ; 
tliey  project  upwaros,  and  articulate  with  the  cornua  of  the  sacrum,  the  junction 
between  these  two  bones  completing  the  fifth  sacral  foramen  for  the  transmission 
of  the  posterior  branch  of  the  fifth  sacral  nerve.  The  lateral  borders  are  thin, 
and  present  a  series  of  small  eminences,  which  represent  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  coccygeal  vertebrae.  Of  these,  the  first  on  each  side  is  of  large  size, 
flattened  from  before  backwards ;  and  often  ascends  to  join  the  lower  part  of  the 
thin  lateral  edge  of  the  sacrum,  thus  completing  the  fifth  sacral  foramen;  the 
others  diminish  in  size  from  above  downwards,  and  are  often  wanting.  The 
borders  of  the  coccyx  are  narrow,  and  give  attachment  on  each  side  to  the  sacro- 
sc'iatic  ligaments  and  Coccygeus  muscle.  The  base  presents  an  oval  surface  for 
articulation  with  the  sacrum.  The  a/)ex  is  rounded,  and  has  attached  to  it  the 
tendon  of  the  external  Sphincter  muscle.  It  is  occasionally  bifid,  and  sometimes 
deflected  to  one  or  other  side. 

Development,  The  coccyx  is  developed  hy  four  centres,  one  for  each  piece. 
Occasionally,  one  of  the  first  three  pieces  of  this  bone  is  developed  by  two  centres, 
placed  side  by  side.  The  ossific  nuclei  make  their  appearance  in  the  following 
order:  in  the  first  segment,  at  birth ;  in  the  second  piece,  at  from  five  to  ten  years; 
in  the  third,  from  ten  to  fifteen  years ;  in  the  fourth,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 
As  age  advances,  these  various  segments  become  united  in  the  following  order : 
the  first  two  pieces  join ;  then  the  third  and  fourth ;  and,  lastly,  the  bone  is  com- 
pleted by  the  union  of  the  second  and  third.  At  a  late  period  of  life,  especially 
m  females,  the  coccyx  often  becomes  joined  to  the  end  of  the  sacrum. 

Articulation.     With  the  sacrum. 

Attachment  of  Muscles,  On  either  side,  the  Coccygeus ;  behind,  the  Gluteus 
maximus,  and  Extensor  coccygis,  when  present ;  at  the  apex,  the  Sphincter  ani ; 
and  in  front,  the  Levator  ani. 

Of  the  Spine  ix  general. 

The  spinal  column,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  vertebrae,  is  situated  in  the 
median  line,  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk :  its  average  length  is  about  two 
feet  two  or  three  inches,  measured  along  the  curved  anterior  surface  of  the  column. 
Of  this  length  the  cervical  part  measures  about  five,  the  dorsal  about  eleven,  the 
lumbar  about  seven  inches,  and  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  the  remainder. 

Viewed  in  front,  it  presents  two  pyramids  joined  together  at  their  bases,  the 
upper  one  being  formed  by  all  the  vertebrae  from  the  second  cervical  to  the  last 
lumbar ;  the  lower  one  by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  When  examined  more  closely, 
the  upper  pyramid  is  seen  to  be  formed  of  three  smaller  pyramids.  The  upper- 
most of  these  consists  of  the  six  lower  cervical  vertebrae ;  its  apex  being  formed 
bv  the  axis  or  second  cervical ;  its  base,  by  the  first  dorsal.  The  second  })yramid, 
Avhich  is  inverted,  is  formed  by  the  four  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  the  base  being  at 
the  first  dorsal,  the  smaller  end  at  the  fourtn.  The  third  pyramid  commences  at 
the  fourth  dorsal,  and  gradually  increases  in  size  to  the  fifth  lumbar. 

Viewed  laterally  (Fig.  129),  the  spinal  column  presents  several  curves,  which 
correspond  to  the  different  regions  of  the  column,  and  are  called  cervical^  dorsal^ 
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Fig.  129.— LfttemI  View  of  the  Spine,  lumbar,  and  pelvic.  The  cervical  curve  com- 
meuces  at  the  apex  of  the  odontoid  proces.s. 
and  terminates  at  the  middle  of  the  second 
dorsal  vertebrro  ;  it  is  convex  in  front,  and  is 
the  least  marked  of  all  the  curves.  The  dor- 
j  sal  curve,  which  is   concave_  forwards,   com- 

raencea  at  the  middle  of  the  second  and  ter- 
^  minates  at  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  dorsal. 

Its  most  prominent  point  behind  corresponds 
to  the  body  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  vertebra. 
The  lumbar  curve  commences  at  the  middle 
of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  and  terminates  at 
the  sacro- vertebral  angle.  It  is  convex  ante- 
/«•  D  riorly ;  the  convexity  of  the  lower  three  ver- 

tebrse  being  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
upper  ones.  The  pelvic  curve  commences  at 
the  sacro- vertebral  articulation,  and  terminates 
at  the  point  of  the  coccyx.  It  is  concave 
anteriorly.  These  curves  are  partly  due  to  the 
shape  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras,  and  partly 
to  tne  intervertebral  substance,  as  will  he  ex- 
plained in  the  Articulations  of  the  Spine. 

The  spine  has  also  a  slight  lateral  curvature, 
the  convexity  of  which  is  directed  towards  the 
right  side.  This  is  most  probably  produced, 
as  Bichat  first  explained,  chiefly  by  muscular 
action ;  most  ftersons  using  the  right  arm  in 

Eireference  to  the  left,  especially  in  making 
ong-continued  efforts,  when  the  body  is  curved 
to  the  right  side.  In  support  of  this  expla- 
nation, it  has  been  found,  by  Bt^clard,  that  in 
one  or  two  individuals  who  were  left-handed, 
the  lateral  curvature  was  directed  to  the  left 
side. 

The  spinal  column  presents  for  examination 
an  anterior,  a  po.=terior,  and  two  lateral  sur- 
i^Lam  faces;  a  base,  summit,  and  vertebral  canal. 

The  anterior  surface  presents  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae  separated  in  the  recent  state  by 
the  intervertebral  disks.  The  bodies  are  broad 
in  the  cervical  region,  narrow'  in  the  upper 
'  part  of  the  dorsal,  and  broadest  in  the  lumbar 

region.  The  whole  of  tins  surface  is  convex 
transversely,  concave  from  above  downwards 
*^  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  convex  in  the  same 

direction  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions. 

The  posterior  surface  presents  in  the  median 
line  the  spinous  processes.  These  are  short, 
horizontal,  with  bifid  extremities,  in  the  cervi- 
cal region.  In  the  dorsal  region,  they  are 
directed  obliquely  above,  assume  almost  a  ver- 
tical direction  in  the  middle,  and  are  horizon- 
tal below,  as  are  also  the  spines  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrffi.  They  are  separated  by  considerable 
intervals  in  the  loins,  by  narrower  intervals 
in  the  neck,  and  are  closely  approximated  in 
the  middle  of   the   dorsal  region.     Occasion- 
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ally  one  of  these  processes  deviates  a  little  from  the  median  line,  a  fact 
to  be  remembered  in  practice,  as  irregularities  of  this  sort  are  attendant 
also  an  fractures  or  displacements  of  the  spine.  On  either  side  of  the  spinous 
processes,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  column,  is  the  vertebral  groove 
formed  by  the  laminas  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  where  it  is  shallow,  and 
by  the  laminae  and  transverse  processes  in  the  dorsal  region,  where  it  is  deep  and 
broad.  In  the  recent  state,  these  grooves  lodge  the  deep  muscles  of  the  back. 
External  to  the  vertebral  grooves  are  the  articular  processes,  and  still  more 
externally  the  transverse  processes.  In  the  dorsal  region,  the  latter  processes 
stand  backwards,  on  a  plane  considerably  posterior  to  the  same  processes  in  the 
cervical  and  lumbar  regions.  In  the  cervical  region,  the  transverse  processes  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  articular  processes,  and  between  the  intervertebral  foramina. 
In  the  lumbar,  they  are  placed  also  in  front  of  the  articular  processes,  but  behind 
the  intervertebral  foramina.  In  the  dorsal  region,  they  are  posterior  both  to  the 
articular  processes  and  foramina. 

The  lateral  surfaces  are  separated  from  the  posterior  by  the  articular  processes 
in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  and  by  the  transverse  processes  in  the  dorsal. 
These  surfaces  present  in  front  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  marked 
in  the  dorsal  region  by  the  facets,  for  articulation  with  the  heads  of  the  ribs. 
More  posteriorly  are  tne  intervertebral  foramina,  formed  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  the  intervertebral  notches,  oval  in  shape,  smallest  in  the  cervical  and  upper 
part  of  the  dorsal  regions,  and  gradually  increasing  in  size  to  the  last  lumbar. 
They  are  situated  between  the  transverse  processes  in  the  neck,  and  in  front  of 
them  in  the  back  and  loins,  and  transmit  the  spinal  nerves.  The  base  of  the 
vertebral  column  is  formed  by  the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra;  and  the  summit  by  the  upper  surface  of  the  atlas.  The  vertebral  or 
spinal  canal  follows  the  different  curves  of  the  spine ;  it  is  largest  in  those  regions 
in  which  the  spine  enjoys  the  greatest  freedom  of  movement,  aa  in  the  neck  and 
loins,  where  it  is  wide  and  triangular,  and  narrow  and  rounded  in  the  back,  where 
motion  is  more  limited. 

THE  SKULL. 

The  Skull,  or  superior  expansion  of  the  vertebral  column,  has  been  described 
as  if  composed  of  four  vertebrae,  the  elementary  parts  of  which  are  specially 
modified  in  form  and  size,  and  almost  immovably  connected,  for  the  reception 
of  the  brain,  and  special  organs  of  the  senses.  These  vertebrae  are  the  occipital, 
parietal,  frontal,  and  nasal.  Descriptive  anatomists,  however,  divide  the  skull 
into  two  parts,  the  Cranium  and  the  face.  The  Cranium  (xpovop,  a  helmet)  is 
composed  of  eight  bones:  viz.,  the  occipital,  two  parietal,  frontal,  two  temporal, 
sphenoid,  and  ethmoid.  The  Face  is  composed  of  fourteen  bones:  viz.,  the  two 
nasal,  two  superior  maxillary,  two  lachrymal,  two  malar,  two  palate,  two  inferior 
turbinated,  vomer,  and  inferior  maxillary.  The  ossicula  auditvs,  the  teeth,  and 
Wormian  bones,  are  not  included  in  this  enumeration. 

Occipital. 

Two  Parietal. 

Cranium,  8  bones.  I  m       rn'  ^ 

'  )  Two  Temporal. 

Sphenoid. 

Ethmoid. 

iikull  22  bones.  (  ■   Two  Nasal. 

Two  Superior  Maxillary. 

Two  Lachrymal. 

Face  14  bones         /  '^^"^  *^^^^^- 
l^ace,  i-i  oones.        ^  ^^^  p^j^^^ 

Two  Inferior  Turbinated. 

Vomer. 

Inferior  Maxillary. 
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The  Occipital  Bone. 


The  Occipital  Bone  (Fig.  130)  is  situated  at  the  hack  jiart  and  base  of  the 
cranium,  is  trapezoid  in  form,  curved  upon  itself,  and  preseats  for  examination 
two  surfaces,  four  borders,  and  four  angles. 

The  External  Surface  is  convex.  Midway  between  the  summit  of  the  bone 
and  the  posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  is  a  prominent  tubercle,  the 
external  occipital  protuberance,  for  the  attachment  of  tne  Ligamentum  nucliae; 
and  descending  from  it  as  far  as  the  foramen,  a  vertical  ridge,  the  external 
occipital  crest.  This  tubercle  and  crest  vary  in  prominence  in  difl'erent  skulls. 
There  is  a  semicircular  ridge  on  each  side,  passing  outwards  from  the  occipital 
protuberance.  These  are  tae  superior  curved  lines ;  and  running  parallel  with 
these  from  the  middle  of  tlic  crest,  are  the  two  inferior  curved  lines.     The  surface 

Fig-  130-— Occipital  Bone.    Outer  Surf>u-«. 


of  the  bone  above  the  superior  curved  Hues  is  smooth  on  each  side,  and,  in  the 
recent  state,  is  covered  by  the  Occipito-frontaiis  muscle,  whilst  the  ridges,  as 
well  as  the  surface  of  the  bone  between  them,  serve  for  the  attachment  of 
numerous  muscles.  The  superior  curved  line  gives  attachment  internally  to  the 
Trapezius,  above  which  is  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontaiis,  externally  to 
the  muscular  origin  of  the  Occipito-frontaiis  and  to  the  Sterno-cleido- mastoid, 
to  the  extent  shown  in  Fig.  180;  the  depressions  between  the  curved  lines  to 
the  Complexus  internally,  the  Spleniue  capitis  and  Obliquus  capitis  superior 
externally,  Tlie  inferior  curved  line,  and  the  depressions  below- it,  afford  inser- 
tion to  the  Rectus  capitis  posticus,  major  and  minor. 

The  Foramen  mn'jnum  is  a  large  oval  aperture,  its  long  diameter  extending 
from  before  backwards.  It  transmits  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its  membranes, 
the  spinal  accessory  nerves,  and  the  vertebral  arteries.     Its  back  part  ia  wide 
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for  the  transmission  of  the  medulla,  and  the  corresponding  margin  rough  for  the 
KUxliTneBt  of  the  dura  mater  inclosing  it ;  the  fore  part  is  narrower,  being 
('ncroached  upon  by  the  condyles ;  it  has  projecting  towards  it  from  below  the 
odontoid  process,  and  its  margins  are  smooth  and  bevelled  internally  to  su})port 
the  medulla  oblongata.  On  each  side  of  the  foramen  magntim  are  the  condyles, 
for  articulation  with  the  atlas;  they  are  convex,  oblong,  or  reniform  in  shape, 
and  directed  downwards  and  outwards;  they  converge  in  front,  and  encroach 
slightly  upon  the  anterior  segment  of  the  foramen.  On  the  inner  border  of  each 
condyle  is  a  rough  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of  the  ligaments  (check)  which 
connect  this  bone  with  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis ;  whilst  externally  to 
them  is  a  rough  tubercular  prominence,  the  transverse  or  jugular  process  (the 
representative  of  the  transverse  process  of  a  vertebra),  channelled  in  front  by  a 
deep  notch,  which  forms  part  of  the  jugular  foramen,  or  foramen  lacerum 
posterius.  The  under  surface  of  this  process  affords  attachment  to  the  Rectus 
capitus  lateralis ;  its  upper  or  cerebral  surface  presents  a  deep  groove,  which 
lodges  part  of  the  lateral  sinus,  whilst  its  external  surface  is  marked  by  a  quad- 
rilateral rough  facet,  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  fresh  state,  and  articulating 
with  a  similar  surface  on  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  On  the 
outer  side  of  each  condyle,  near  its  fore  part,  is  a  foramen,  the  anterior  condyloid ; 
it  is  directed  downwards,  outwards,  and  forwards,  and  transmits  the  hypoglossal 
nerve,  and  occasionally  a  meningeal  branch  of  the  ascending  pharyngeal  artery. 
This  foramen  is  sometimes  double.  Behind  each  condyle  is  a  fossa,^  sometimes 
[)erforated  at  the  bottom  by  a  foramen,  the  posterior  condyloid,  for  the  trans- 
mission of  a  vein  to  the  lateral  sinus.  In  front  of  the  foramen  magnum  is  a 
strong  quadrilateral  plate  of  bone,  the  basilar  process,  wider  behind  than  in  front; 
its  under  surface,  which  is  rough,  presenting  in  the  median  line  a  tubercular  ridge, 
the  pharyngeal  spine,  for  the  attachment  of  the  tendinous  raphe  and  Superior 
constrictor  of  the  pharynx ;  and,  on  each  side  of  it,  rough  depressions  for  the 
attachment  of  the  Kecti  capitis  antici,  major  and  minor. 

The  Internal  or  Cerebral  Surface  (Fig.  131)  is  deeply  concave.  The  posterior 
or  occipital  part  is  divided  by  a  cruciiil  ridge  into  four  fossa\  The  two  superior 
fossae  receive  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and  jjresent  slight  eminences 
and  depressions  corresponding  to  their  convolutions.  The  two  inferior,  which 
receive  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  are  larger  than  the  former,  and  com- 
paratively smooth;  both  are  marked  by  slight  grooves  for  the  lodgment  of 
arteries.  At  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  crucial  ridge  is 
an  eminence,  the  internal  occipitJil  protuberance.  It  nearly  corresponds  to  that 
on  the  outer  surface,  and  is  perforated  by  one  or  more  large  vascular  foramina. 
From  this  eminence  the  superior  division  of  the  crucial  ridge  runs  upwards  to 
the  superior  angle  of  the  bone ;  it  presents  a  deep  groove  for  the  superior  longi-  .^ 

tudinal  sinus,  the  margins  of  which  give  attachment  to  the  falx  cerebri.  The  ^ 
inferior  division,  the  internal  occipital  crest,  runs  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
foramen  magnum,  on  the  edge  of  which  it  becomes  gradually  lost ;  this  ridge, 
which  is  bifurcated  below,  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  falx  cerebelli.  It  is 
usually  marked  by  two  small  grooves,  vyhich  commence  on  either  side  of  the 
[wsterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum,  join  together  above,  and  run  into  the 
depression  for  the  Torcular  Herophili.  They  lodge  the  occipital  sinuses.  The 
transverse  grooves  pass  outwards  to  the  lateral  angles;  they  are  deeply  chan- 
nelled, for  the  lodgment  of  the  lateral  sinuses,  their  prominent  margins  affording 
attachment  to  the  tentorium  cerebelli.*     At  the  point  of  meeting  of  these  grooves 

^  This  fossa  presents  many  variations  in  size.  It  is  usually  shallow :  and  the  foramen  small ; 
occasionally  wanting  on  one,  or  both  sides.  Sometimes  both  fossa  and  foramen  are  large,  but  con- 
fined to  one  side  onlv ;  more  rarely,  the  fossa  and  foramen  are  very  large  on  both  sides. 

' Usually  one  of  t)ie  transverse  grooves  is  deeper  and  broader  tfian  the  other;  occai*ionally,  both 
grooves  are  of  equal  depth  and  breadth,  or  both  equally  indistinct.     The  broader  of  the  two  trans- 
verse grooves  is  nearly  always  continuous  with  the  vertical  groove  for  the  superior  longitudinal 
sinas,  and  occupies  the  corresponding  side  of  the  median  line. 
U 
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18  a  depression,  the  "  Torcular  Herophili," '  placed  a  little  to  one  or  the  other  side 
of  the  internal  occipital  protuberanc«.  More  anteriorly  is  the  foramen  magnum, 
and  on  each  side  of  it,  but  nearer  its  anterior  than  its  posterior  part,  the  internal 
openings  of  the  anterior  condyloid  foramina ;  the  internal  openings  of  the  poste- 
rior condyloid  foramina  are  a  little  external  and  posterior  to  them,  protected  by 
a  small  arch  of  bone.  At  this  part  of  the  internal  surface  there  is  a  very  deep 
groove,  in  which  the  posterior  condyloid  foramen,  when  it  exists,  has  its  temjina- 
tion  inside  the  skull.  This  groove  is  continuous  in  the  complete  skull  with  thai 
which  separates  the  upper  from  the  lower  fossae,  and  lodges  the  end  of  the  same 
sinus,  the  lateral.  In  front  of  the  foramen  magnum  is  the  basilar  process,  pre- 
senting a  shallow  depression,  tbe  basilar  groove,  which  slopes  from  behind 
upwards  and  forwards,  and  supports  the  medulla  oblongata  and  part  of  the  Pons 

Fig.  131. — Occipital  Bone.     Inner  Surface. 
Sujuri'ar  Anglf 


Varolii,  and  on  each  side  of  the  basilar  process  is  a  narrow  channel,  which,  when 
•  united  with  a  similar  channel  on  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  forms 
a  groove  which  lodges  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus. 

An'/les.  The  siqierior  angle  is  received  into  the  interval  between  the  posterior 
superior  angles  of  the  two  parietal  bones:  it  corresponds  with  that  part  of  the 
skull  in  the  foetus  which  is  called  the  jwtterior  fontanelle.  The  inferior  angle  is 
represented  by  the  square-shaped  surface  of  the  basilar  process.  At  an  early 
period  of  life,   a  layer  of  cartilage  separates   this   part  of  the  bone  from   the 

'  The  columns  of  blood  coming  in  different  directions  were  auppoaeU  to  be  presseii  together  at  this 
point  l^iorcular,  a  wine  press). 
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gpHeiioid;  but  in  the  adult,  the  union  between  them  is  osseous.  The  lateral 
angles  correspond  to  the  outer  ends  of  the  transverse  grooves,  and  are  received 
inlo  the  interval  between  the  posterior  inferior  angles  of  the  parietal  and  the 
mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal. 

Borders.  The  superior  extends  on  each  side  from  the  superior  to  the  lateral 
angle,  is  deeply  serrated  for  articulation  with  the  parietal  bone,  and  forms,  by 
this  union,  the  latnbdoid  suture.  The  inferior  border  extends  from  the  lateral  to 
the  inferior  angle;  its  upper  half  is  rough  and  articulates  with  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal,  forming  the  mas  to -occipital  suture ;  the  inferior  half 
articulates  with  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal,  forming  the  pet ro -occipital 
suture;  these  two  portions  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the  jugular  pro- 
cess. In  front  of  this  process  is  a  deep  notch,  which,  with  a  similar  one  on 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal,  forms  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius.  This 
notch  is  occasionally  subdivided  into  two  parts  by  a  small  process  of  bone,  and  it 
eometimes  presents  an  aperture  at  its  upper  part,  the  internal  opening  of  the 
posterior  condyloid  foramen. 

Sli-'ieture.     The  occipital  bone  consists  of  two  compact  laminee,  called  the  outer 
and  inner  tables,  having  between  them  the  diploic  tissue :  this  bone  is  especially 
thick  at  the  ridges,  protuber- 
ances, condyles,   and  anterior  Fig.  132.— Development  of  Occipital  Bone, 
pan  of  the  basilar   process;  ^if  antra* 
whilst  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fossie,  especially  the  inferior, 

ilislhiii,semitransparent,  and  '  jt  aaatpOal 

dMlitute  of  diploii.  /■"*" 

Z'eyffo;)m«i((Fig.l32).  The 
i-cuiiiital  bone  has  four  cen- 
(res  (if  development :  one  for 
tlie^njslerior  or  occipital  part, 

wbicbisformedinmembrane;  •'  'i>''  far taeA tu%Jyln<\ 

one  fi»r  the  basilar   portion,      •*•  4-^**  ptrrtutn 

and  one  for  each    condyloid         "5^"^ 

[OTtion,  which  are  formed  in  r  la^iUr  partifti 

cartilage. 

The  i-entre  for  the  occipital 
portion  appears  about  the  tenth  week  of  foetal  life;  and  consists,  according 
to  Blandin  and  Cruveilhier,  of  a  small  oblong  plate,  which  appears  in  the 
wtuation  of  the  occipital  protuberance.'  The  condyloid  portions  then  ossify, 
and  la.stly  the  basilar  portion.  At  birth  the  bone  consists  of  four  parts, 
wparate  from  one  another,  the  occipital  portion  being  fissured  in  the 
direction  indicated  in  the  plate  above.  At  about  the  fourth  year,  the  occip- 
ital and  the  two  condyloid  pieces  join ;  and  about  the  sixth  year  the  bone  con- 
sist* of  a  single  piece.  At  a  later  period,  between  the  eighteenth  and  twenty 
fifth  years,  the  occipital  and  sphenoid  become  united,  forming  a  single  bone. 

Articulations.    With  six  bones :  two  parietal,  two  temporal,  sphenoid,  and  atlas. 

Altachmeni  of  Muscles.  To  the  superior  curved  line  are  attached  the  Occipito- 
frontalis.  Trapezius,  and  Sterno-cle id o- mastoid,*  To  the  space  between  the 
curved  lines,  the  Complexus,  SpleniuB  capitis,  and  Obliquus  superior;  to  the 
inferior  curved  line,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  foramen  magnum,  the 
Rectus  posticus  major  and  minor:  to  the  transverse  process,  the  Rectus  lateralis ; 
and  to  the  basilar  process,  the  Rectus  anticus  major  and  minor,  and  Superior 
Cou-strictor  of  the  pharynx. 

'  Beclurd  considers  this  segment  to  have  four  centres  of  ossification,  arranged  in  pairs,  two  above 
uid  two  below  the  curved  lines,  and  Meckel  describea  eicht,  four  of  which  correspond  in  aitualion 
"ith  those  above  described :  of  the  other  four,  two  are  placed  in  inxtaposition,  at  the  upper  angle 
at  the  bone,  and  the  remaininf^  two,  one  at  each  side,  in  the  lateral  anglea. 

'To  these  the  Biventer  cervicia  should  be  added,  if  it  is  regarded  as  a  separate  muscle. 
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The  Paiuktai,  Honbi 


The  Parietal  Bones  (partes,  a  wall)  form  by  their  union  the  nidi's  and  roof  ol 
the  skull.  Each  bone  is  of  an  irregular  quadrrlaternl  form,  and  presents  for 
examination  two  surfaces,  four  Iwrderrt,  and  four  tingles. 

Surfaces.  The  external  surface  (Fig.  133}  ia  convex,  Kmooth,  and  marked 
about  its  centre  by  an  eminence,  called  the  parictiil  eminence,  which  indicates 
the  point  where  ossification  commenced.  Crossing  the  middle  of  ibc  bone  in  an 
arched  direction  is  a  curved  ridge,  the  temjwral  ridge,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
temporal  fascia.  Above  this  ridge  the  surface  of  the  h<me  is  rough  imd  porous, 
and  covered  by  the  aponeurcsis  of  the  Occipito-frontalis;  lielow  it  the  ooije  is 
smooth,  forms  part  of  the  temporal  fo.ssa,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  temporal 
muscle.  At  the  back  part  of  the  superior  border,  close  to  the  sagittal  suture,  is 
a  small  foramen,  the  parietal  foramen,  which  transmits  a  vein  to  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus,  and  sometimes  a  small  branch  of  the  ixjcipital  artery.  lis 
e-itistence  is  not  constant,  and  its  size  varies  considerably. 

The  internal  surface  (Fig.  184),  concave,  presents  eminences  and  depressions 
for  lodging  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  and  numerous  furrows  for  the 
ramifications  of  the  meningeal  arteries ;  the  latter  run  upwards  and  backwards 
from  the  anterior  inferior  angle,  and  from  the  central  and  posterior  part  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  bone.     Along  the  upper  margin  is  part  of  a  shallow  groove. 

Fig.  133.— Left  Pariplal  Bntip.     Extcmal  Surface. 
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which,  when  joined  to  the  opposite  parietal,  liirms  a  channel  for  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus,  the  elevated  edges  of  which  aftbrd  attachment  to  the  falx 
cerebri.  Near  the  groove  are  seen  .several  depressions;  they  lodge  the  Pac- 
chionian bodies.  The  internal  opening  of  the  parietal  foramen  is  also  seen  when 
that  aperture  exists. 
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Boniers.  The  superior,  the  longest  and  thickest,  is  dentated  to  articulate  with 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  forming  the  sagittal  suture.  The  m/erior  is 
diyided  into  three  parts:  of  these,  the  anterior  is  thin  and  pointed,  bevelled  at 
the  expense  of  the  outer  surface,  and  overlapped  by  the  tip  of  the  great  wing  of 
the  sphenoid :  the  middle  portion  is  arched,  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  outer 
surface,  and  overlapped  by  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal ;  the  posterior 
portion  is  thick  antl  serrated  for  articulation  with  the  mastoid  portion  of  the 
temporal.  The  anterior  border,  deeply  serrated,  is  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the 
outer  surface  above  and  of  the  inner  below  ;  it  articulates  with  the  frontal  bone, 
forming  the  coronal  suture.  The  posterior  border,  deeply  denticulated,  articu- 
lates with  the  occipital,  forming  ihe  lambdoid  suture. 

Fig  1-34. — Left  PahetaL  Bone.     lat«mal  ^surface. 


Anyk«.  The  antervir  superior,  thin  and  pointed,  corresponds  with  that  portion 
ofthenkM  which  in  the  foetus  is  membranous,  and  is  called  the  anterior /ontandle. 
Tlie  anterior  inferior  anf/le  is  thin  and  lengthened,  being  received  in  the  interval 
between  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  frontal.  This  point  will  be  found 
about  one  inch  behind  the  upper  and  outer  angle  of  the  orbit.  Its  inner  surface 
Lsm^irked  by  a  deep  groove,  sometimes  a  canal,  for  the  anterior  branch  of  the 
middle  meningeal  artery.  The  posterior  superior  amjle  corresponds  with  Ihe 
junction  of  the  sagittal  and  lambJoid  sutures.  In  thefcetu-j  this  part  of  the  skull 
U  membranous,  and  is  called  the  poster iorfontanelU.  The  posterior  inferior  on'/le 
ariiuuliitcs  with  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  generaliv  presents 
on  its  inner  surface  a  broad,  shallow  groove,  for  lodging  part  of  the  lateral  sinus. 

Development,  The  parietal  bone  is  formed  in  membrane,  being  developed  by 
me  centre,  which  corresponds  with  the  parietal  eminence,  and  makes  its  first 
appearance  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  week  of  foetal  life.  Ossification  gradually 
extends  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  bone:  the  angles  are  con- 
ie(^uently  the  parts  last  formed,  and  it  is  in  their  situation  that  the  fontanellca 
exist,  previous  to  the  completion  of  the  growth  of  the  bone. 
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Articulatwns.  With  five  boDCB :  the  opposite  parietal,  the  occipital,  frontal, 
temporal,  and  sphenoid. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.     One  only,  the  Temporal. 

The  Frontal  Bone. 

This  bone,  which  resembles  a  cockle-shell  in  ibrm,  consists  of  two  portions — a 
vertical  or  /ronia/ portion,  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  cranium,  forming 
the  forehead;  and  a  horizontal  or  orbito-nasal  portion,  which  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  roof  of  the  orbits  and  nasul  foss.-e. 

Vertical  Portion.  External  Surface  ( Fig.  135).  In  the  median  line,  traversing 
the  bone  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part,  is  occasionally  seen  a  slightly  elevated 
ridge,  and  in  young  subjects  a  suture,  which  represents  the  line  of  union  of  the 
two  Literal  halves  of  which  the  bone  consists  at  an  early  period  of  life ;  in  the 
adult  this  suture  is  usually  obliterated,  and  the  bone  forms  one  piece :  traces  of 
the  obliterated  suture  are,  however,  generally  perceptible  at  the  lower  part.  On 
either  side  of  this  ridge,  a  little  below  the  centre  of  the  bone,  is  a  rounded  emi- 
nence, the  frontal  eminence.  These  eminences  vary  in  size  in  different  individ  uals, 
and  are  occasionally  unsymmetrical  in  the  same  subject.  They  are  es]>ecially 
prominent  in  cases  of  well-marked  cerebral  development.     The  whole  surface  of 

Fiff.  135— Frontal  Bone.    Outer  Surface. 


the  bone  above  this  part  is  smooth,  and  covered  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Occipito- 
frontalis  muscle.  Below  the  frontal  eminence,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  slight 
groove,  is  the  superciliary  ridge,  broad  internally  where  it  is  continuous  with  the 
nasal  eminence,  but  les.s  distinct  as  it  arches  outwards.  These  ridges  are  caused 
by  the  projection  outwards  of  the  frontal  sinuses,'  and  give  attachment  to  the 

'  Some   confusion   is  occasioned   to  sfurtents   (WmmencinR   the  study  of  anatomv,  by  the  name 
■'  sinuses  "  having  been  given  to  two  perfectly  different  kimls  of  spaces  connccled  with  the  BkuU.     It 
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Orbicularia  palpebrarum  and  Corrugator  supercilii.  Beneath  tlie  superciliary 
ridge  is  the  supra-orbital  arch,  a  curved  and  prominent  margin,  which  forms  the 
upper  boundary  of  the  orbit,  and  separates  tlie  vertical  from  the  horiirontal 
portion  of  the  bone.  The  outer  part  ol  the  arch  is  sharp  and  prominent,  affording 
to  the  eye,  in  that  situation,  considerable  protection  from  injury ;  the  inner  part 
is  less  prominent.  At  tlie  inner  third  of  this  arch  is  a  notch,  sometimes  converted 
into  a  foramen  by  a  bony  process,  and  called  the  supra-orbital  notch  or  foramen. 
It  transmits  the  supra-orbital  artery,  vein,  and  nerve.  A  small  aperture  is  seen 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  notch,  which  transmits  a  vein  from  the  diploe  to  join 
the  ophtnalniic  vein.  The  supra-orbital  arch  terminates  externally  in  the  e-tternal 
angular  process,  and  internally  in  tlie  internal  angular  process.  The  external 
angular  process  is  strong,  prominent,  and  articulates  with  the  malar  bone ;  run- 
ning upwards  and  backwards  from  it  is  a  sharp,  curved  crest,  the  temporal  ridge, 
lor  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  fascia ;  and  beneath  it  a  slight  concavity,  that 
forms  the  anterior  part  of  the  temporal  fossa,  and  gives  origin  to  tbe  Temporal 
mii.'icle.  The  internal  angular  processes  are  less  marked  than  the  external,  and 
articulate  with  the  lachrymal  bones.  Between  the  internal  angular  processes  is 
a  rough,  uneven  interval,  the  nasal  notch,  which  articulates  in  the  middle  line 
with  the  nasal  bone,  and  on  either  side  with  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone.  The  notch  is  continuous  below  with  a  long  pointed  process,  the 
Mstd  spine. 

Fig.  136.— Frontal  Bone.     Inner  Surface. 


Vertiml  Portiim.  Internal  S'lrfoce  (Fig.  ISti).  Along  the  middle  line  is  a 
vertical  groove,  the  edges  of  which  unite  below  to  form  a  ridge,  the  frontal  crest; 
fflay  be  as  well,  therefore,  to  slate  here,  at  the  outset,  that  the  "sinuses"  on  the  interior  of  the 
^[''""iin,  marked  by  grcwives  on  the  inner  snrfaw  of  the  bones,  are  venous  ohnnnels  along  which  ihe 
Dlwd  rniM  in  ita  passage  back  from  the  brain,  wliile  the  "  .minuses  "  on  the  outaide  of  the  cranium 
(we  ironbal,  ethmoidal,  sphenoidal,  and  maiillBry)  are  hollow  spacea  in  the  bones  Ihemaelves.  which 
wirraiuni^ate  with  the  nostrils,  and  contain  air. 
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the  groove  lodges  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  whilst  its  edges  afford  attach- 
ment to  the  falx  cerebri.  The  crest  terminates  below  at  a  small  notch,  which  is 
converted  into  a  foramen  by  articulation  with  the  ethmoid.  It  is  called  \\iq  foramen 
csecum^  and  varies  in  size  in  different  subjects;  it  is  sometimes  partially  or  com- 
pletely impervious,  lodges  a  process  of  the  falx  cerebri,  and,  when  open,  transmits 
a  vein  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose  to  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus. 
On  either  side  of  the  groove,  the  bone  is  deeply  concave,  presenting  eminences 
and  depressions  for  the  convoluticms  of  the  brain,  and  numerous  small  furrows 
for  lodging  the  ramifications  of  the  anterior  meningeal  arteries.  Several  small, 
irregular  fossae  are  also  seen  on  either  side  of  the  groove,  for  the  reception  of  the 
Pacchionian  bodies. 

Honzontal  Portion.  External  Surface,  This  portion  of  the  bone  consists  of 
two  thin  plates,  which  form  the  vault  of  the  orbits,  separated  from  one  another 
by  the  ethmoidal  notch.  Each  orbital  vault  consists  of  a  smooth,  concave,  triangular 
plate  of  bone,  marked  at  its  anterior  and  external  part  (immediately  beneath  the 
external  angular  process)  by  a  sliallow  depression,  the  lachrymal  fossa,  for  lodging 
the  lachrymal  gland ;  and  at  its  anterior  and  internal  part,  by  a  depression  (some- 
times a  small  tubercle)  for  the  attachment  of  the  fibro-cartilaginous  pulley  of 
the  Superior  oblique  muscle.  The  ethmoidal  notch  separates  the  two  orbital 
plates ;  it  is  quadrilateral ;  and  filled  up,  when  the  bones  are  united,  by  the  cribri- 
form plate  of  the  ethmoid.  The  margins  of  this  notch  present  several  half-cells, 
which,  when  united  with  corresponding  half-cells  on  the*  upper  surface  of  the 
ethmoid,  complete  the  ethmoidal  cells ;  two  grooves  are  also  seen  crossing  these 
edges  transversely ;  they  are  converted  into  canals  by  articulation  with  the  ethmoid, 
and  are  called  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  canals ;  they  open  on  the 
inner  wall  of  the  orbit.  The  anterior  one  transmits  the  nasal  nerve  and  anterior 
ethmoidal  vessels,  the  posterior  one  the  posterior  ethmoidal  vessels.  In  front 
of  the  ethmoidal  notch  is  the  nasal  spine,  a  sharp-pointed  eminence,  which  pro- 
jects downwards  and  forwards,  and  articulates  in  front  with  the  crest  of  the  nasal 
bones ;  behind,  it  is  marked  by  two  grooves,  separated  by  a  vertical  ridge ;  the 
ridge  articulates  with  the  perpendicular  lamellae  of  the  ethmoid,  the  grooves  form 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  nasal  fossae.  On  either  side  of  the  base  of  the  nasal  spine 
are  the  openings  of  the  frontal  sinuses.  These  are  two  irregular  cavities,  which 
extend  upwards  and  outwards,  a  variable  distance,  between  the  two  tables  of  the 
skull,  and  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  thin  bony  septum.  They  give 
rise  to  the  prominences  above  the  root  of  the  nose,  called  the  nasal  eminences  and 
superciliary  rid(jes.  In  the  child  they  are  generally  absent,  and  they  become 
gradually  developed  as  age  advances.  These  cavities  vary  in  size  in  different 
persons,  are  larger  in  men  than  in  women,  and  are  frequently  of  unequal  size  on 
the  two  sides,  the  left  being  commonly  the  larger.  Occasionally,  they  are  sub- 
divided by  incomplete  bony  laminae.  They  are  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  and 
communicate  with  the  nose  by  the  infundibulum,  and  occasionally  with  each 
other  by  apertures  in  their  septum. 

H\\Q  Internal  Surf  ace  of  the  Horizontal  Portion  presents  the  convex  upper  surfaces 
of  the  orbital  plates,  separated  from  each  other  in  the  middle  line  by  the  ethmoidal 
notch,  and  marked  by  eminences  and  depressions  for  the  convolutions  of  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  brain. 

Borders,  The  border  of  the  vertical  portion  is  thick,  strongly  serrated,  bevelled 
at  the  expense  of  the  internal  table  above,  where  it  rests  upon  the  parietal  bones, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  external  table  at  each  side,  where  it  receives  the  lateral 
pressure  of  those  bones ;  this  border  is  continued  below  into  a  triangular  rough 
surface,  which  articulates  with  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  The  border  of 
the  horizontal  portion  is  thin,  serrated,  and  articulates  with  the  lesser  wing  of 
the  sphenoid. 

Structure,  The  vertical  portion  and  external  angular  processes  are  very  thick, 
consisting  of  diploic  tissue  contained  between  two  compact  laminae.  The  hori- 
zontal portion  is  thin,  translucent,  and  composed  entirely  of  compact  tissue; 
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henee  the  facility  with  which  instruments  can  ijciietnite  the  cranium  through  this 
part  of  the  orbit. 

Development  (Fig.   137).     The  frontal   bone   is  formed  in   membrane,  being 
iii;veIopeil   by  two   centres,  one   for   each 

lateral  half,  which  make  their  appearance.  Fig.  I. I?,— Frontal  Bone  ut  Birth., 

at  an  early  period  of  ftetal  life,  in  the  sit-  Developed  by  two  lateral  Halv™. 

uation  of  the  orbital  arches.  From  this 
point  ossification  extends,  in  a  radiutintf 
manner,  upwards  into  the  forehead,  ana 
hickwards  over  ihe  orbit.  At  birth  the 
boue  consists  of  two  pieces,  which  after- 
wards become  united,  along  the  middle 
line,  by  a  suture  which  runs  from  the 
vertex  to  the  root  of  the  nose.  Tiiia  su- 
ture usually  becomes  obliterated  within 
a  few  years  aRer  birth ;  but  it  occasionally 
remains  throughout  life. 

Articnlations.  With  twelve  bones: 
iwu  parietal,  the  sphenoid,  the  ethmoid  : 
two  Dasal,  two  superior  maxillary,  two  lachrymal,  and  two  malar. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.     The  Corrugator  supercilii,  Orbicularis  palpebrarum, 
and  Temporal,  on  each  side. 

Fig   las. — Left  Temporal  Bone.     Outr-r  Surface. 


The  TtJMi'ORAL  Bones. 

The  Temporal  Bones  are  .■situated  at  the  side  and  base  of  the  skull,  and  present 
for  examination  a  squamous,  mastoid,  and  petrous  portion. 

The  i'</uamoiis  Portion  (squama,  a  scale)  (Fig.  136),  the  anterior  and  upper 
part  of  the  bone,  is  scale-like  in  form  and  ihin  and  translucent  in  texture.     Its 
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outer  surface  is  smooth,  convex,  and  grooved  at  its  back  part  for  the  deep  tefh* 
poral  arteries;  it  affords  attachment  to  the  Temporal  muscle,  and  forms  part  of 
the  temporal  fossa.  At  its  back  part  may  be  seen  a  curved  ridge — part  of  the 
temporal  ridge ;  it  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  fascia,  liimts  the 
origin  of  the  Temporal  muscle,  and  marks  the  boundary  between  the  sfjuanious 
and  mastoid  portions  of  the  bone.  Projecting  from  the  lower  part  of  the  squamous 
portion  is  a  long  arched  outgrowth  of  bone,  the  zygomatic  process.  This  process 
is  at  first  directed  outwards,  its  two  surfaces  looking  upwards  and  downwards;  it 
then  appears  as  if  twisted  upon  itself,  and  runs  forwards,  its  surfaces  now  looking 
inwards  and  outwards.  The  sui)erior  border  of  the  process  is  long,  thin,  and 
sharp,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  fascia.  The  inferior,  short, 
thick,  and  arched,  has  attached  to  it  some  fibres  of  the  Masseter  muscle.  Its 
outer  surface  is  convex  and  subcutaneous ;  its  inner  is  concave,  and  also  affords 
attachment  to  the  Masseter.  The  extremity,  broad  and  deeply  serrated,  articu- 
lates with  the  malar  bone.  The  zygomatic  process  is  connected  to  the  temporal 
bone  by  three  divisions,  called  its  roots^ — an  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior.  The 
anterior,  which  is  short,  but  broad  and  strong,  runs  transversely  inwards  into  a 
rounded  eminence,  the  eminentia  articularis.  This  eminence  forms  the  front 
boundary  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  in  the  recent  state  is  covered  with  cartilage. 
The  middle  root  forms  the  outer  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity ;  running  obliquely 
inwards,  it  terminates  at  the  commencement  of  a  well-marked  fissure,  the  Gla- 
serian  fissure ;  whilst  the  posterior  root,  which  is  strongly  marked,  runs  from  the 
upper  border  of  the  zygoma,  in  an  arched  direction,  upwards  and  backwards, 
forming  the  posterior  part  of  the  temporal  ridge.  At  the  junction  of  the  ante- 
rior root  with  the  zygoma  is  a  projection,  called  the  tubercle^  for  the  attachment 
of  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw;  and  between  the  anterior  and 
middle  roots  is  an  oval  depression,  forming  part  of  the  glenoid  fossa  (yX^tj,  a 
socket)^  for  the  reception  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  fossa  is  bounded, 
in  front,  by  the  eminentia  articularis ;  behind,  by  the  vaginal  process ;  and  exter- 
nally, by  the  auditory  process  and  middle  root  of  the  zygoma ;  and  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  narrow  slit,  the  Glaserian  fissure.  The  anterior  part,  formed 
by  the  squamous  portion  of  the  bone,  is  smooth,  covered  in  the  recent  state  with 
cartilage,  and  articulates  with  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  part  of  the 
glenoid  fossa  is  separated  from  the  auditory  process  by  a  small  tubercle,  the  post- 
ylenoid  process^  the  representative  of  a  prominent  tubercle  which,  in  some  of  the 
mammalia,  descends  behind  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  and  prevents  it  being  dis- 
placed backwards  during  mastication  (Humphry).  The  posterior  part  of  the 
glenoid  fossa  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  vaginal  process  of  the  petrous  portion,  and 
lodges  part  of  the  parotid  gland.  The  Glaserian  fissure,  wnich  leads  into  the 
tympanum,  lodges  the  processus  gracilis  of  the  malleus,  and  transmits  the  Laxa- 
tor  tympani  muscle  and  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery. 
The  chorda  tympani  nerve  passes  through  a  separate  canal,  parallel  to  tne 
Glaseriaii  fissure  (canal  of  Huguier),  on  the  outer  side  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
in  the  retiring  angle  between  the  squamous  and  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal 
bone.^ 

The  internal  surface  of  the  squamous  portion  (Fig.  189)  is  concave,  presents 
numerous  eminences  and  depressions  for  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
two  well-marked  grooves  for  the  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

Borders.  The  superior  border  is  thin,  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  internal 
surface,  so  as  to  overlap  the  lower  border  of  the  parietal  bone,  forming  the 
squamous  suture.  The  anterior  inferior  border  is  thick,  serrated,  and  bevelled, 
alternately  at  the  expense  of  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces,  for  articulation  with 
the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid. 

The  Mastoid  Portion  {/iadro^,  a  nij^ple  or  teat)  is  situated  at  the  posterior  part 

*  This  small  fissure  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  lai^ge  canal  which  lies  above  the  Eustachian 
tube  and  transmits  the  Tensor  tympani  muscle. 
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of  the  bone ;  its  outer  surface  is  rough,  atid  perforated  by  numerous  fbramina ; 
one  of  these,  of  large  size,  situated  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  boue,  is  termed 
the  mastoid  foramen ;  it  transmit  a  vein  to  the  lateral  sinus  and  a  small  artery. 
The  position  and  size  of  this  foramen  are  very  variable.  It  is  not  always  present; 
Bometimes  it  is  situated  in  the  occipital  bone,  or  in  the  suture  between  the  tem- 
poral and  the  occipital.  The  mastoid  portion  is  continued  below  into  a  conical 
projection,  the  mastoid  process,  the  size  and  form  of  which  vary  somewhat.  This 
jirooess  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  Ster no- mastoid,  Splenius  capitis,  and 
Trachelo-mastoid  muscles.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  mastoid  process  is  a  deep 
f;roove,  the  digastric  fossa,  lor  the  attachment  of  the  Digastric  muscle;  and, 
running  parallel  with  it,  but  more  internal,  the  occipital  groove,  which  lodges 
ike  occipital  artery.  The  internal  surface  of  the  mastoid  portion  presents  a  deep 
curved  groove,  which  lodges  part  of  the  lateral  sinus ;  nnd  into  it  may  be  seen 
opening  the  mastoid  foramen.  A  section  of  tlie  mastoid  process  shows  it  to  be 
boUowed  out  into  a  number  of  cellular  spaces,  communicating  with  each  other, 
called  the  mastoid  cells;  they  open  by  a  single  or  double  oritice  into  the  back  of 
Fig,  139.— Left  Temporal  Bone,     Inner  Surface, 


the  tympanum;  are  lined  by  a  prolongation  of  its  lining  membrane;  and,  prob- 
ably! form  some  secondary  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  mastoid  cells,  like 
the  other  sinuses  of  the  cranium,  are  not  developed  until  after  puberty;  hence 
the  prominence  of  this  process  in  the  adult. 

Borders.  The  superior  border  of  the  mastoid  portion  is  broad  and  rough,  its 
serrated  edge  sloping  outwards,  for  articulation  with  the  posterior  inferior  angle 
of  the  parietal  bone.  The  posterior  border,  also  uneven  and  serrated,  articulates 
with  the  inferior  border  of  the  occipital  bone  between  its  lateral  angle  and  jugu- 
lar process. 

The  Pttrous  Portion  (wsTpof,  a  stone),  so  named  from  its  e.\trcme  density  and 
hardness,  is  a  pyramidal  process  of  bitne,  wedged  in  at  the  base  of  the  skull 
hetween  the  sphenoid  and  occipital  bones.  Its  direction  from  without  is  inwards, 
forwards,  and  a  little  downwards.     It  presents  for  examination  a  base,  an  apex. 
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three  surfaces,  and  three  borders ;  an<l  contains,  in  its  interior,  the  essential  parts 
of  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  base  is  applied  against  the  internal  surface  ot  the 
squamous  and  mastoid  portions,  its  upper  half  being  concealed;  but  its  lower 
half  is  exposed  by  the  divergence  of  those  two  portions  of  tlie  bone  which  brings 
into  view  the  oval  expanded  orifice  of  a  canal  leading  into  the  tympanum,  the 
meatus  auditoriua  cxternus.  This  canal  is  situated  in  front  of  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess and  between  the  posterior  and  middle  roots  of  the  zygoma;  lis  upper  mar- 
gin is  smooth  and  rounded,  but  the  greater  part  of  its  circumference  is  surrounded 
by  a  curved  plate  of  bone,  tlie  auditory  process,  the  free  margin  of  which  is 
thick  and  rough,  for  tlie  attachment  of  the  cartilage  of  the  external  ear. 

The  apex  of  the  petrous  portion,  rough  and  uneven,  is  received  into  the  augu- 
lar  interval  between  the  posterior  border  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and 
the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital ;  it  presents  the  anterior  or  infernal  orifice  of 
the  carotid  canal,  and  forma  the  posterior  and  external  boundary  of  the  foramen 
laccrum  medium. 

Fig.  140. — Petrous  Portirai.     Inferior  Surface. 


Vptninj  afeariK 
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The  antfjioT  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  (Fig.  139)  forms  the  posterior  part 
of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull.  This  surface  is  continuous  with  the  squamous 
portion,  (o  which  it  is  united  by  a  suture,  the  temporal  suture,  the  remains  of 
which  are  distinct  even  at  a  late  period  of  life :  it  presents  six  points  for  exami- 
nation: 1,  an  eminence  near  the  centre,  which  indicates  the  siiualion  of  the 
superior  vertical  semicircular  canal;  2,  on  the  outer  side  of  this  eminence  a 
depression,  indicating  the  position  of  the  tympanum,  the  layer  of  bone  which 
separates  the  tympanum  from  the  cranial  caviiy  being  extremely  thin;  'A,  a  shal- 
low groove,  sometimes  double,  leading  outwards  and  backwards  to  an  oblique 
opening,  the  hiatus  Fallopii,  for  the  pas.sage  of  the  petrosal  branch  of  the  Vidinn 
nerve ;  4,  a  smaller  opening,  occasionally  Ki.:en  external  to  the  latter  for  the  pas.sage 
of  the  smaller  petrosal  nerve;  5,  near  the  apex  of  the  bone  the  termination  of 
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the  carotid  canal,  the  wall  of  which  in  this  situation  is  deficient  in  front ;  6,  above 
this  canal  a  shallow  depression  for  the  reception  of  the  Casserian  ganglion. 

The  posterior  surface  forms  the  front  part  of  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  skull, 
and  is  continuous  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  bone.  It 
presents  three  points  for  examination :  1,  about  its  centre,  a  large  orifice,  the 
meatus  auditorius  internus,  whose  size  varies  considerably;  its  margins  are 
smooth  and  rounded ;  and  it  leads  into  a  short  canal,  about  four  lines  in  length, 
which  runs  directly  outwards,  and  is  closed  by  a  vertical  plate,  divided  by  a 
horizontal  crest  into  two  unequal  portions;  the  canal  transmits  the  facial  and 
auditory  nerves,  and  auditory  artery,  a  branciu^'tlle  basilar:  2,  behind  the 
meatus  auditorius,  a  small  slit,  almost  hidden  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  leading 
to  a  canal,  the  aquaeductus  vestibuli,  wliich  transmits  a  small  artery  and  vein, 
and  lodges  a  process  of  the  dura  mater:  3,  in  the  interval  l)etween  these  two 
openings,  but  above  them,  an  angular  depression,  which  lodges  a  process  of  the 
dura  mater  and  transmits  a  small  vein  into  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  bone. 

The  inferior  or  basilar  surface  (Fig.  140)  is  rough  and  irregular,  and  forms 
part  of 'the  base  of  the  skull.  Passing  from  the  apex  to  the  base,  this  surface 
presents  eleven  points  for  examination :  1,  a  rough  surface,  quadrilateral  in  form, 
which  serves  partly  for  the  attachment  of  tlie  Levator  palati  and  Tensor  tym- 
pani  muscles :  2,  the  large  circular  aperture  of  the  carotid  canal,  which  ascends 
at  first  vertically,  and  tlien,  making  a  bend,  runs  horizontally  forwards  afid 
inwards;  it  transmits  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  carotid  plexus:  3,  the 
aquaeductus  cochleae,  a  small  triangular  opening,  lying  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
latter,  close  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  petrous  portion;  it  transmits  a  vein 
from  the  cochlea,  which  joins  the  internal  jugular:  4,  behind  these  openings  a 
deep  depression,  the  jugular  fossa,  which  varies  in  depth  and  size  in  different 
skulls;  it  lodges  the  lateral  sinus,  and,  with  a  similar  depression  on  the  margin 
of  the  occipital  bone,  forms  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius:  5,  a  small  foramen 
for  the  passage  of  Jacobson's  nerve  (the  tympanic  branch  of  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal):  this  foramen  is  seen  in  front  of  the  bony  ridge  dividing  the  carotid  canal 
from  the  jugular  fossa :  6,  a  small  foramen  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  jugular  fossa, 
for  the  entrance  of  the  auricular  branch  of  the  pneumogastric  (Arnold's)  nerve : 
7,  behind  the  J4igular  fossa,  a  smooth,  square-shaped  facet,  the  jugular  surface ; 
it  is  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  state,  and  articulates  with  the  jugular 
process  of  the  occipital  bone :  8,  the  vaginal  process,  a  very  broad,  sheath-like 
plate  of  bone,  which  extends  from  the  carotid  to  the  mastoid  process ;  it  divides 
behind  into  two  laminae,  receiving  between  them  the  9th  point  for  examination, 
the  styloid  process;  a  long  sharp  spine,  about  an  inch  in  length,  continuous  with 
the  vaginal  process,  between  the  laminae  of  which  it  is  received ;  it  is  directed 
downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards,  varies  in  size  and  shape,  and  sometimes  con- 
sists of  several  pieces  united  by  cartilage  ;  it  affords  attachment  to  three  muscles, 
the  Stylo-pharyngeus,  Stylo-glossus,  and  Stylo-hyoideus ;  and  two  ligaments,  the 
stylo-hyoid  and  stylo-maxillary:  10,  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  a  rather  large 
orifice,  placed  between  the  styloid  and  mastoid  processes;  it  is  the  termination 
of  the  aquaeductus  Fallopii,  and  transmits  the  facial  nerve  and  stylo  mastoid 
artery:  11,  the  auricular  fissure,  situated  between  the  vaginal  and  mastoid  pro- 
cesses, for  the  exit  of  the  auricular  branch  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve. 

Borders  of  the  petrous  portion.  The  superior^  the  longest,  is  grooved  for  the 
superior  petrosal  sinus,  and  has  attached  to  it  the  tentorium  cerebelli ;  and  its 
inner  extremity  is  a  semilunar  notch,  upon  which  the  fifth  nerve  lies.  The 
fmterior  border  is  intermediate  in  length  between  the  superior  and  the  anterior. 
Its  inner  half  is  marked  by  a  groove,  which,  when  completed  by  its  articulation 
with  the  occipital,  forms  the  channel  for  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus.  Its  outer 
half  presents  a  deep  excavation — the  jugular  fossa — which,  with  a  similar  notch 
on  the  occipital,  forms  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius.  A  projecting  eminence 
of  bone  occasionally  stands  out  from  the  centre  of  the  notch,  and  divides  the 
foramen  into   two  parts.     The  anterior  border  is  divided  into  two  parts — an 
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outer  joined  to  the  squamous  portion  by  a  suture,  tlie  remains  of  which  are  dis- 
tinct ;  an  inner,  free,  articulating  with  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid.  At 
the  angle  of  junction  of  the  petrous  and  squamous  portions  are  seen  two  canals, 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  trie  processus  cochleariformis ; 
they  both  lead  into  the  tympanum,  the  upper  one  transmitting  the  Tensor  tym- 
pani  muscle,  the  lower  one  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Structure,  The  squamous  portion  is  like  that  of  the  other  cranial  bones,  the 
mastoid  portion  cellular,  and  the  petrous  portion  dense  and  hard. 

Development  (Fig.  141).  The  temporal  bone  is  developed  by  four  centres, 
exclusive  of  those  for  the  internal  ear  and  the  ossicula,  viz.: — One  for  the 
squamous  portion  including  the  zygoma,  one  for  the  petrous  and  mastoid  parts, 

one  for  the  styloid,  and  one  for  the 
Fig.  141. — Development  of  the  Temporal  Bone,     auditory    process     (tympanic    bone). 

By  Four  Centres.  The  first  traces  of  the  development  of 

this  bone  appear  in  the  squamous 
portion,  about  the  time  when  osseous 
matter  is  deposited  in  the  vertebrae; 
the  auditory  process  succeeds  next ;  it 
consists  of  a  curved  piece  of  bone, 
forming  about  three-fourths  of  a  circle, 
the  deficiency  being  above ;  it  is  grooved 
along  its  concave  surface  for  the  at- 
tachment of  the  membrana  tympani, 
and  becomes  united  by  its  extremities 
to  the  squamous  portion  during  the  last 
months  of  intra-uterine  life.  The 
petrous  and  mastoid  portions  then 
become  ossified,  and  lastly  the  styloid 
process,  which  remains  separate  a  con- 
siderable period,  and  in  some  skulls  is 
never  united  to  the  rest  of  the  bone. 
At  birth,  the  temporal  bone,  excluding 
iforStyio^prvr  the  Styloid  process,  is  formed  of  three 

pieces — the  squamous  and  zygomatic, 
the  petrous  and  mastoid,  and  the  auditory.  The  auditory  process  joins  with  the 
squamous  about  the  time  of  birth.  The  petrous  and  mastoid  join  with  the  squa- 
mous during  the  first  year,  and  the  styloid  process  becomes  united  between  the 
second  and  third  years.  The  subsequent  changes  in  this  bone  are,  that  the  auditory 
process  extends  outwards,  so  as  to  form  the  meatus  auditorius;  the  glenoid 
fossa  becomes  deeper ;  and  the  mastoid  part,  which  at  an  early  {)eriod  of  life 
is  quite  flat,  enlarges  from  the  development  of  the  cellular  cavities  in  its  interior. 
Articulations.  With  five  bones — occipital,  parietal,  sphenoid,  inferior  max- 
illary, and  malar. 

Attachment  of  Muscles,  To  the  squamous  portion,  the  Temporal ;  to  the 
zygoma,  the  Masseter ;  to  the  mastoid  portion,  the  Occi  pi  to-frontal  is,  Stemo- 
mastoid,  Splenius  capitis,  Trachelo-mastoid,  Digastricus,  and  Betrahens  aurem ; 
to  the  styloid  process,  the  Stylo-pharyngeus,  Stylo-hyoideus,  and  Stylo-glossus ; 
and  to  the  petrous  portion,  tne  Levator  palati.  Tensor  tympani.  Tensor  palati, 
and  Stapedius. 

The  Sphenoid  Bone. 

The  Sphenoid  bone  (tf^pjyv,  a  wedge)  is  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  base 
of  the  skull,  articulating  with  all  the  other  cranial  bones,  which  it  binds  firmly 
and  solidly  together.  In  its  form  it  somewhat  resembles  a  bat,  with  its  wings 
extended;  and  is  divided  into  a  central  portion  or  body,  two  greater  and  two 
lesser  wings  extending  outwards  on  each  side  of  the  body ;  and  two  processes, 
the  pterygoid  processes,  which  project  from  it  below. 
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The  Body  is  of  large  size,  cuboid  in  form,  and  hollowed  out  in  its  interior  so 
as  10  form  a  mere  Bliell  of  bone.  It  presents  for  examination  /our  surfaces — a 
superior,  an  inferior,  an  anterior,  and  a  posterior. 

Tbe  superior  surface  (Fig.  142).  In  front  is  seen  a  prominent  spine,  the 
ethmoidal  spine,  for  articulation  with  the  ethmoid ;  behind  this  a  smooth  surface, 
presenting,  in  the  median  line,  a  slight  longitudinal  eminence,  with  a  depression 
on  each  side,  for  lodging  the  olfactory  nerves.  A  narrow  transverse  groove,  the 
optic  groove,  bounds  the  above-mentioned  -surface  behind;  it  lodges  the  optic 
commissure,  and  terminates  on  either  side  in  the  optic  foramen,  for  the  passage 
of  the  optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic  artery.  Behind  the  optic  groove  is  a  small 
eminence,  olive-like  in  shape,  the  olivary  process ;  and  still  more  posteriorly,  a 
deep  depression,  the  pituitary  fossa,  or  "sella  Turcica,"  which  lodges  the  pituitary 

Fig.  142. — SpheDoid  Bone,     Superior  Surface 

UtJJl^  Chuili  mxan       . .     ....  i.«( 


body.  This  fossa  is  perforated  by  numerous  foramina,  for  the  transmission  of 
nutrient  vessels  to  the  substance  of  the  bone.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  two  small 
eminences,  one  on  either  side,  called  the  middle  clinoid  processes  (x>.('vii,  n  bed), 
and  behind  by  a  square -shaped  plate  of  bone,  terminating  at  each  superior  anglo 
in  a  tubercle,'  tlie  posterior  clinoid  proces.ses,  the  size  and  form  of  which  vary 
considerably  in  different  individuals.  These  processes  deepen  the  pituitary  fossa; 
and  serve  for  the  attachment  of  prolongations  from  the  tentorium  cerebelli.  The 
sides  of  the  plate  of  bone  supporting  the  posterior  clinoid  processes  are  notched 
for  the  passage  of  the  sixth  pair  of  nerves;  and  behind,  this  plate  of  bone  pre- 
sents a  shallow  depression,  which  slopes  obliquely  backwards,  and  is  continuous 
*ilh  the  basilar  groove  of  the  occipital  bone ;  it  supports  the  upper  part  of  the 
Poas  Varolii,  On  either  side  of  the  body  is  a  broad  groove,  curved  something 
like  the  italic  letter/,'  it  lodges  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  cJivernous 
sinus,  and  is  called  the  cavernous  groove.  The  posterior  surface,  quadrilateral  in 
form,  is  joined  to  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  During  childhood 
these  bones  are  separated  by  a  layer  of  cartilage ;  but  in  after-life  (between  the 
eighteenth  and  twenty-fifth  years)  this  becomes  os.sified,  ossification  commencing 
above,  and  extending  downwards;  and  the  two  bones  then  form  one  |)ieci?.  The 
anterioT  surface  (Fig.  So)  presents,  in  the  middle  line,  a  vertical  lamella  of  bone, 
which  articulates  in  front  with  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  forming 
part  of  the  septum  of  the  nose.  On  cither  side  of  it  arc  the  irregular  openings 
leading  into  the  sphenoidal  cells  or  sinuses.     These  are  two  large  irregular  cavities, 
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hollowed  out  of  the  interior  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  more  or  less  complete  perpendicular  bony  weptum.  Their  form 
and  aize  vary  eonsidenibly  ;  they  are  seldom  symmetrical,  and  arc  often  partially 
su!)divided  by  irregwhir  osseous  lauiiniu.  Occasionally,  they  extend  into  the 
basilar  process  of  the  occipital  nearly  as  far  as  the  foramen  niagnnm.  The  septum 
is  seldom  quite  vertical,  being  commonly  bent  to  one  or  the  other,  side.  These 
sinuses  do  not  exist  in  children,  but  they  increase  in  size  a«  age  advances.  They 
are  partially  closed,  in  front  anil  beh>w,  by  two  thin  curved  plates  of  bone,  the 
sphenoidal  turbinated  bones,  leaving  a  roimd  opening  at  their  upper  parts,  by 
which  they  comcnunicate  with  the  upper  anil  back  part  of  the  nose,  and  occa- 
sionally with  the  posterior  etbmo.dal  cells  or  sinuses.  The  lateral  margins  of 
,  this  surface  present  a  serrated  edge,  which  articulates  with  the  os  planum  of 
the  ethmoid,  completing  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells;  the  lower  margin,  also 


rougli  and  serrated,  articulates  with  the  orbital  process  of  the  palate  bone;  and 
tlie  upper  margin  with  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  inferior  surface 
presents,  in  the  middle  line,  a  triangular  spine,  the  rostrum,  which  is  continuous 
with  the  vertical  plate  on  the  anterior  surface,  and  is  received  into  a  deep  fissure 
between  the  alae  of  the  vomer.  On  each  side  may  be  seen  a  projecting  lamina 
of  bone,  which  runs  horizontally  inwards  from  near  the  ba.sc  of  the  pterygoid 
pnicess;  these  plates,  termed  the  vaginal  processes,  articulate  with  tlie  edges  of 
the  vomer.  Ch>se  to  the  root  of  the  pterygoid  process  is  a  groove,  formed  into 
a  complete  canal  when  articulated  with  the  sphenoidal  process  of  the  palate  bone ; 
it  is  called  the  ptery go- palatine  canal,  and  tran.smits  the  pterygo-palaline  ve.-i.-icis 
and  pharyngeal  nerve. 

The  Greater  Wings  are  two  Strong  processes  of  bone,  which  arise  from  the  sides 
of  the  body,  and  are  curved  in  a  direction  upwards,  outwards,  and  backwards; 
being  prolonged  behind  into  a  sharp-|)ointed  extremity,  the  spinovs  process  of  the 
sj)h('noid.  Each  wing  presents  three  surfaces  and  a  circumference.  The  superior  or 
arebral  surface  (Fig,  J42)  forms  part  of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull ;  it  is  deeply 
concave,  and  presents  eminences  and  depressions  for  the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 
At  its  anterior  and  internal  part  is  seen  a  circular  aperture,  the  foramen  rotundum, 
for  the  transmission  of  the  second  division  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Beliind  and 
external  to  this  is  a  large  oval  foramen,  the  foramen  ovale,  for  the  transmission 
of  the  third  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  the  small  meningeal  artery,  atid,  sorae- 

'  In  this  figure  both  the  anterior  atid  inferior  aurfaces  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone  are  showa, 
the  bone  being  held  with  the  pterygoid  prooeasea  almost  horizontal. 
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times,  the  small  petrosal  nerveJ  At  the  inner  side  of  the  foramen  ovale,  a  small 
aperture  may  occasionally  be  seen  opposite  the  root  of  the  pterygoid  process ;  it 
is  the  foramen  Vesalii,  transmitting  a  small  vein.  Lastly,  near  to  the  spine  of  the 
sphenoid  is  a  short  canal,  sometimes  double,  the  foramen  spinosum ;  it  transmits 
the  middle  meningeal  artery.  Tlie  external  surface  (Fig.  143)  is  convex,  and 
divided  by  a  transverse  ridge,  the  pterygoid  ridge,  into  two  portions.  The  superior 
or  larger,  convex  from  above  downwards,  concave  from  before  backwards,  enters 
into  the  formation  of  the  temporal  fossa,  and  gives  attachment  to  j)art  of  the 
Temporal  muscle.  The  inferior  portion,  smaller  in  size  and  concave,  enters  into 
the  formation  of  the  zygomatic  fossa,  and  aftbrds  attachment  to  the  External 
pterygoid  muscle.  It  presents,  at  its  posterior  part,  a  sharp-pointed  eminence  of 
bone,  the  spinous  process,  to  which  are  connected  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  the  Tensor  palati  and  Laxator  tympani  muscles.  The  ptery- 
goid ridge,  dividing  the  temporal  and  zygomatic  portions,  gives  attachment  to 
part  of  the  External  pterygoid  muscle.  At  its  inner  and  anterior  extremity  is  a 
triangular  spine  of  bone,  which  serves  to  increase  the  extent  of  origin  of  this 
muscle.  The  anterior  or  orbital  surface,  smooth,  and  quadrilateral  in  form,  assists 
in  forming  the  outer  wall  of  th'e  orbit.  It  is  bounded  above  by  a  serrated  edge, 
for  articulation  with  the  frontal  bone ;  below,  by  a  rounded  border,  which  enters 
into  the  formation  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure ;  internally,  it  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure ;  while  externally  it  presents  a  serrated 
margin,  for  articulation  with  the  malar  bone.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  inner 
border  is  a  notch  for  the  transmission  of  a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery ;  and 
at  its  lower  part  a  small  pointed  spine  of  bone,  which  serves  for  the  attachment 
of  part  of  the  lower  head  of  the  External  rectus.  One  or  two  small  foramina 
may  occasionally  be  seen  for  the  passage  of  branches  of  the  deep  temj)oral 
arteries;  they  are  called  the  external  orbital  foravdna.  Circumference  of  the 
great  wing  (Fig.  142) :  commencing  from  behind,  from  the  body  of  the  sphenoid 
to  the  spine,  the  outer  half  of  this  margin  is  serrated,  for  articulation  with  the 
ptrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone ;  whilst  the  inner  half  forms  the  anterior 
boundary  of  the  foramen  lacerum  medium,  and  presents  the  posterior  aperture 
of  the  Vidian  canal.  In  front  of  the  spine  the  circumference  of  the  great  wing 
presents  a  serrated  edge,  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  inner  table  below,  and 
of  the  external  above,  which  articulates  with  the  squamous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone.  At  the  tip  of  the  great  wing  a  triangular  portion  is  seen, 
bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  internal  surface,  for  articulation  with  the  anterior 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone.  Internal  to  this  is  a  broad  serrated  surface, 
for  articulation  with  the  frontal  bone;  this  surface  is  continuous  internally  with 
the  sharp  inner  edge  of  the  orbital  plate,  which  assists  in  the  formation  of  the 
sphenoidal  fissure. 

The  Lesser  Wings  (processes  of  Ingrassias)  (Fig.  142)  are  two  thin  triangular 
plates  of  bone,  which  arise  from  the  upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid ;  and,  projecting  transversely  outwards,  terminate  in  a  sharp  point. 
The  superior  surface  of  each  is  smooth,  flat,  broader  internally  than  externally, 
and  supports  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain.  The  inferior  surface  forms  the  back 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  and  the  upper  boundary  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure 
or  foramen  lacerum  anterius.  This  fissure  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  leads  from 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium  into  the  orbit ;  it  is  bounded  internally  by  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid — above,  by  the  lesser  wing;  below,  by  the  internal  margin  of 
the  orbital  surface  of  the  great  wing — and  is  converted  into  a  foramen  by  the 
articulation  of  this  bone  with  the  frontal.  It  transmits  the  third,  the  fourth,  the 
9phthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  nerves,  some  filaments  from  the 
cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  and  the  ophthalmic  vein.  The  anterior 
border  of  tne  lesser  wing  is  serrated  for  articulation  with  the  frontal  bone  ;  the 
posterior,  smooth  and  rounded,  is  received  into  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  of  the  brain. 

^  The  small  petrosal  nerve  sometimes  passes  through  a  special  foramen  between  the  foramen  opalc 
and  foramen  spinosum. 
12 
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The  inner  extremity  of  this  border  forms  the  anterior  clinoid  proceBS.  The  lesser 
wing  is  connected  to  the  aide  of  the  body  by  two  roots,  the  upper  thin  and  flat, 
the  lower  thicker,  obliquely  directed,  and  presenting  on  its  outer  side,  near  its 
junction  with  the  body,  a  small  tubercle,  for  the  attachment  of  the  common 
tendon  of  three  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye.  Between  the  two  roots  is  the  optic 
foramen,  for  the  transmission  of  the  optic  nerve  and  onlithalmic  artery. 

The    PlerTjgoid    processes 
Fig-  144,— Sphenoid  Bone.     Posteriot  Surface.  (■"/?"£,  «  ""'"^  ,"  i^^«f.  Uieness) 

{Fig.  144),  one  on  each  .'iide, 
descend  perpendicularly  from 
the  point  where  the  bo<l  v 
and  great  wing  unite,  Eacli 
process  consists  of  an  ex- 
ternal and  an  internal  plate, 
separated  behind  by  an  inter- 
vening notch, — the  pterygoid 
fossa ;  but  joined  partially 
in  front.  The  external  pter- 
ygoid plate  is  broad  and  thin, 
turned  a  little  outwards,  and 
forms  part  of  the  inner  wall 
of  the  zygomatic  fossa.  It 
gives  attachment,  by  its  outer 
surface,  to  the  External  ptery- 

foid ;  its  inner  surface  forms  part  of  the  pterygoid  fossa,  and  gives  attachment  to  the 
ntemal  pterygoid.  The  internal  pterygoid  plate  is  much  narrower  and  longer, 
curving  outwards,  at  its  extremity,  into  a  hook-like  process  of  bone,  the  hamular 
process,  around  which  turns  the  tendon  of  tlie  Tensor  palati  muscle.  At  the  base  of 
this  plate  is  a  small,  oval,  shallow  depression,  the  scaphoid  fo-ssa,  from  which  arise.-^ 
the  Tensor  palati,  and  above  which  is  seen  tbepostenororificeof  the  Vidian  canal. 
The  outer  surface  of  this  plate  forms  part  of  the  pterygoid  fossa,  the  inner  surface 
forming  the  outer  boundary  of  the  posterior  ajjerture  of  the  nares.  The  Superoir 
constrictor  of  the  pharynx  is  attached  to  its  posterior  edge.  The  two  pterygoid 
plates  are  separated  below  by  an  angular  interval,  in  which  the  pterygoid  process,  or 
tuberosity,  of  the  palate  bone  is  received.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  pterygoid 
process  is  very  broad  at  its  base,  and  forms  the  posterior  wall  of  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa.  It  supports  Meckel's  ganglion.  It  presents,  above,  the  anterior 
orifice  of  the  Vidian  canal ;  and  below,  a  rough  margin,  which  articulates  with 
the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  palate  bone. 

Tne  Sphenoidal.  Spongy  Bones  arc  two  thin  curved  plates  of  bone,  which  exist 

as  separate  pieces  until  puberty,  and  occasionally  are  not  joined  to  the  spbenoid 

in  the  adult.     They  are  situated  at  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  laody  of 

the  sphenoid,  an  aperture  of  variable  size  being  left  in  their  anterior  wall,  through 

which  the  sphenoidal  sinuses  open  into  the  nasal  fossae.     They  are  irregular  in 

form,    and     taper    to    a    point     behind, 

Fii;.  H5.— Plan  of  the  Development  of  bejng  broader  and  thinner  in  front.     Their 

Splienoul.     By  Four  Centres.  ■        "        _,.  u-lii        .  i^l 

'  ■'  inner   aunace,   which    looks   towards  the 

J""^"  cavity  of  the  sinus,  is  ctmcave;  their  outer 

surface  convex.  Each  bone  articulates  in 
front  with  the  ethmoid,  externally  with 
the  palate;  behind,  its  point  is  placed 
alxtve  the  vomer,  and  is  received  between 
the  root  of  the  pterygoid  process  on  the 
outer  side  and  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid 

^fi  on  tlie  inner. 

Devehpment.     The  sphenoid  bone  is  de- 

i/,,rmASpitiioidali.iriii'-udi<»"  vclojicd   by   ten  centres,  six  for  the  pos- 
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terior  sphenoidal  division,  and  four  for  the  anterior  sphenoid.  The  six  centrea 
for  the  posterior  sphenoid  are — one  for  each  greater  wing  and  external  pterygoid 
plate;  one  for  each  internal  pterygoid  plate;  two  for  the  posterior  part  of  the 
body.  The  four  for  the  antenor  sphenoid  are,  one  for  each  lesser  wing  and  anterior 
part  of  the  body,  and  one  for  each  sphenoidal  turbinated  bone.  Ossification  takes 
place  in  these  pieces  in  the  following  order :  The  greater  wing  and  external  ptery- 
goid plate  are  first  formed,  ossific  granulea  being  deposited  close  to  the  foramen 
rotundutn  on  each  side,  at  about  the  second  month  of  fcetal  life ;  from  thence 
ossification  spreads  outwards  into  the  great  wing,  and  downwards  into  the  external 
pterygoid  pfate.  Each  internal  pterygoid  plate  is  then  formed,  and  becomes 
united  to  the  external  about  the  middle  of  foetal  life.  The  two  centres  for  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body  appear  as  separate  nuclei,  side  by  side,  beneath  the 
sella  Turcica ;  they  join,  about  the  middle  of  fcetal  life,  into  a  single  piece,  which 
remains  ununited  to  the  rest  of  the  bone  until  after  birth.  Each  lesser  wing  is 
formed  by  a  separate  centre,  which  appears  on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  foramen, 
at  about  the  third  month  ;  they  become  united  and  join  with  the  body  at  about 
the  eighth  month  of  foetal  life.  At  about  the  end  of  the  third  year,  ossification 
hai  made  its  appearance  in  the  sphenoidal  spongy  bones. 

At  birth  tlie  sphenoid  consists  of  three  pieces,  viz.,  the  greater  wing  and  ptery- 
goid processes  on  each  aide;  the  les,ser  wings  and  body  united.  At  the  first 
year  after  birth  the  greater  wings  and  body  are  united.  From  the  tenth  to  the 
twelfth  year  the  spongy  bones  are  partially  united  to  the  sphenoid,  their  junc- 
tion being  complete  by  the  twentieth  year.  Lastly,  the  sphenoid  joins  the  occip- 
ital. 

Arliodations.  The  sphenoid  articulates  with  all  the  bones  of  the  cranium 
and  five  of  the  face;  the  two  malar,  two  palate,  and  vomer :  the  exact  extent  of 
articulation  with  eaoli  bone  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figures. 

Attachment  of  Mmcka,  The  Temporal,  External  pterygoid.  Internal  pterygoid, 
Superior  constrictor,  Tensor  palati,  Laxator  tympaui,  Levator  palpebrse,  Obliquus 
superior,  Superior  rectus,  Internal  rectus,  Inferior  rectus,  External  rectus. 

The  Ethmoid  Bone. 

The  Etfimoiil  {^t«i(,  a  sieve)  is  an  exceedingly  light  spongy  bone,  of  a  cubical 
form,  ;:ituated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  cranium,  between  the  two 
orbits,  at  the  root  of  the  nose, 

and  contributing  to  form  each  Fig,  146.— Ethmoid  Bone.  Outer  Surface  of  Right  Lateral 
of  these  cavities.     It  consists  Mass  (enlarged), 

of  three  parts:  a  horizontal 
plate,  which  forma  part  of  the 
We  of  the  cranium ;  a  per- 
pendicular plate,  which  forma 
part  of  the  septum  nasi ;  and 
iwi)  lateral  masses  of  cells. 

The  HorizontaloT  Cribriform 
Plate  (Fig.  1411)  forms  part 
of  the  anterior  fossa  of  the 
liase  of  the  skull,  and  is  re- 
ceived into  the  ethmoid  noteh 
of  the  frontal  bone  between 
tlie  two  orbital  plates.  Pro- 
jecting upwards  from  the 
middle  line  of  this  plate  is  a 
thick,  smooth,  triangular  pro- 
cess of  bone,  the  crista  galli, 
so  called  from  it«  resemblance 
to  a  cock's  comb.     Its  base  joins  the  cribriform  plate.     Its  posterior  border. 
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long,  thin,  and  slightly  curved,  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  falx  cerebri. 
Its  anterior  border,  short  and  thick,  articulates  with  the  frontal  bone,  and 
presents  two  small  projecting  alas,  which  are  received  into  corresponding 
depressions  in  the  frontal,  completing  the  foramen  ctecum  behind.  Its  sides  are 
smooth,  and  sometimes  bulging ;  in  which  case  it  is  found  to  inclose  a  small  sinus. 
On  each  side  of  the  crista  galli,  the  cribriform  plate  is  narrow,  and  deeply  grooved, 
to  support  the  bulb  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  and  perforated  by  foramina  for  the 
passage  of  its  filaments.  These  foramina  are  arranged  in  three  rows;  the  inner- 
most, which  are  the  largest  and  least  numerous,  are  lost  in  grooves  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  septum  ;  the  foramina  of  the  outer  row  are  continued  on  to  the  surface 
of  the  upper  spongy  bone.  The  foramina  of  the  middle  row  are  the  smallest ;  they 
perforate  the  bone,  and  transmit  nerves  to  the  roof  of  the  nose.  At  the  front 
part  of  the  cribriform  plale,  on  each  side  of  the  crista  galli,  is  a  small  fissure 
which  transmits  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve ;  and  at  its  posterior 
part  a  triangular  notch,  which  receives  the  ethmoidal  spine  of  the  sphenoid. 

The       Perpendicular 

Fig.  147.— Perpendicular  Plate  of  Ethmoid  {enlarged).    Shown  by     Plate    (Fig.    147)    is   a 

remgving  the  Right  Lateral  Mans.  thin,    flattened     lamella 

of  bone,  which  descends 

from  the  under  surface 

of  the  cribriform  plate, 

and  assists  in  forming  the 

w^  septum  of  the  nose.     It 

is  much  thinner  in  llie 
middle  than  at  the  cir- 
;  cumference,  and  is  gen- 
erally deflected  a  little 
to  one  side.  Its  anterior 
jt  border  articulates  with 

^  the    frontal    spine    and 

crest  of  the  nasal  bones. 
Its    po.sterior,    divided 
into  two  narta,  is  con- 
nected by  Its  upfier  half 
with    the    rostrum    of 
the    sphenoid  —  by    its 
lower  half  with  the  vomer.      The   inferior  border  serves  for  the  attaelimeut 
of  the  triangular  cartilage  of  the  nose.     On  each  side  of  the  perpend icular  plat© 
numerous  grooves  and  canals  are  seen,  leading  from  foramina  on  tlie  cribriform 
plate;  they  lodge  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerve.*. 

The  Lateral  Masses  of  the  ethmoid  consist  of  a  number  of  thin-walled  cellular 
cavities,  the  ethmoidal  cells,  interposed  between  two  vertical  plates  of  bone,  the 
outer  one  of  which  forma  part  ol^  the  orbit,  and  the  inner  one  part'  of  the  nasal 
fossa  of  the  corresponding  side.  In  the  disarticulated  bone  many  of  these  cells 
appear  to  be  broken ;  but  when  the  bones  are  articulated,  they  are  closed  in  at 
every  part.  The  upper  surface  of  each  lateral  mass  presents  a  number  of 
apparently  half-broken  cellular  spaces;  these  are  closed  in  when  articulated  by 
the  edges  of  the  ethmoidal  notch  of  the  frontal  bone.  Crossing  this  surface  are 
two  grooves  on  each  side,  converted  into  canals  by  articulation  with  the  frontal; 
they  are  tlie  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  foramina,  and  open  on  the  inner  wall 
of  the  orbit.  The  posterior  surface  also  presents  large  irregular  cellular  cavities, 
whicli  are  closed  in  by  articulation  with  the  sphenoidal  turbinated  bones,  and 
orbital  process  of  the  palate.  The  cells  at  the  anterior  surface  arc  completed  by 
the  lachrymal  bone  and  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary,  and  those  below 
also  by  the  superior  maxillary.  The  outer  surface  of  each  lateral  mass  is  formed 
of  a  thin,  smooth,  square  plate  of  bone,  called  the  os  planum  ;  it  forms  part  of  the 
inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  articulates  above  with  the  orbital  plate  of  tue  frontal; 
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below,  with  the  superior  maxillary  and  orbital  process  of  the  palate ;  in  front, 

with  the  lachrynaal;  and  behind,  with  the  sphenoid. 

From  the  inferior  part  of  each  lateral  mass,  immediately  beneath  the  os  planum, 
there  projects  downwards  and  backwards  an  irregular  lamina  of  bone,  called  the 
unciform  process,  from  its  hook-like  form ;  it  serves  to  close  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  orifice  of  the  antrum,  and  articulates  with  the  ethmoidal  process  of  the  inferior 
turbinated  bone.     It  is  often  broken  in  disarticulating  the  bones. 

The  inner  surface  of  eauh  lateral  mass  forms  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the 
Dasal  fossa  of  the  corresponding  side.  It  is  formed  of  a  thin  lamella  of  bone, 
which  descends  from  the  under  surface  of  the  cribriform  plate,  and  terminates 
below  in  a  free  convoluted  margin,  the  middle  turbinated  bone.  The  whole  of 
this  surface   is    rough,   and   marked 

above   by  numerous  grooves,   which         Fig.  148, — Ethmoid  Bone.     Inner  Surface  of 
nin  nearly  vertically  downwards  from  ^'S^*  I**^*  ^^  (enUrgeJ). 

the  cribriform  plate ;  they  lodge 
branches  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  which 
are  distributed  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane covering  the  bone.  The  back 
part  of  this  surface  is  subdivided  by 
a  narrow  oblique  fissore,  the  superior 
meatus  of  the  nose,  bounded  above  by  - 
a  thin  curved  plate  of  bone — the 
superior  turbinated  bone.  By  means 
of  an  orifice  at  the  upper  pan  of 
this  fissure,  the  posterior  ethmoidal 
i«llaopen  into  the  nose.    Below,  and  in 

front  of  the  superior  meatus,  is  seen  the  convex  suriace  of  the  middle  turbinated 
bone.  It  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  inner  surface  of  each  lateral 
mass;  its  lower  margin  is  free  and  thick,  and  its  concavity,  directed  outwards, 
assists  in  forming  the  middle  meatus.  It  is  by  a  large  orifice  at  the  upper  and 
front  part  of  the  middle  meatus,  that  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells,  and  through 
(liem  the  frontal  sinuses,  communicate  with  the  nose,  by  means  of  a  funnel- 
*;haped  canal,  the  infundihulum.  The  cellular  cavities  of  each  lateral  mass,  thua 
walled  in  by  the  os  planum  on  the  outer  side,  and  by  the  other  bones  already 
mentioned,  are  divided  by  a  thin  transverse  bony  partition  into  two  set's;  which 
do  not  communicate  with  each  other ;  they  are  termed  the  anterior  and  posterior 
tlhmoidtd  cells,  or  sinuses.  The  former,  more  numerous,  communicate  with  the 
frontal  sinuses  above,  and  the  middle  meatus  below,  by  means  of  a  longflexuous 
cellular  canal,  the  infundihulum;  the  posterior,  less  numerous,  open  into  the 
superior  meatus,  and  communicate  {occasionally)  with  the  sphenoidal  sinuses. 

Development.  By  three  centres ;  one  for  the  perpendicular  lamella,  and  one 
for  each  lateral  mass*. 

Tile  lateral  mas!;e3  are  first  developed,  ossific  granules  making  their  first 
appearance  in  the  os  planum  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  months  of  fcetal  life, 
and  afterwards  in  the  spongy  bones.  At  birth,  the  bone  consists  of  the  two  lateral 
ma-sses,  which  are  small  and  ill-developed;  but  when  the  perpendicular  and 
horizontal  plates  begin  to  ossify,  as  they  do  about  the  first  year  after  birth,  the 
lateral  masses  become  joined  to  the  cribriform  plate.  The  formation  and  increase 
in  the  ethmoidal  cells,  which  complete  the  bone,  take  place  about  the  fifth  or 
sixth  year. 

Ariiciilalions.  With  fifteen  bones;  the  sphenoid,  two  sphenoidal  turbinated, 
the  frontal,  and  eleven  of  the  face — the  two  nasal,  two  sufwrior  maxillary,  two 
lachrymal,  two  palate,  two  inferior  turbinated,  and  the  vomer. 

Development  of  the  Cranium. 
The  development  of  (lie  cranium  conimencpa  at  a,  very  parly  period,  on  account  of  the  imjwrtanco 
of  the  oi^n  it  is  intended  to  protect     In  its  most  rudimenUry  state,  it  conBisIs  of  a  thin  mem- 
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branous  capsule,  inclosing  the  cerebrum,  and  accurately  moulded  upon  its  surface.  This  capsule  is 
placed  external  to  the  dura  mater,  and  in  close  contact  with  it ;  its  walls  are  continuous  with  the 
canal  for  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  chorda  dorsalis,  or  primitive  part  of  the  vertebral  column,  is  con- 
tinued forwards,  from  the  spine,  along  the  base,  to  its  fore  part,  where  it  terminates  in  a  tapering 
point.  The  next  step  in  the  process  of  development  is  the  formation  of  cartilage.  This  is  deposited 
m  the  base  of  the  skull,  in  two  symmetrical  segments,  one  on  either  side  of  the  median  line ;  these 
subsequently  coalesce,  so  as  to  inclose  the  chorda  dorsalis — the  chief  part  of  the  cerebral  capsule 
still  retaining  its  membranous  form.  Ossification  first  takes  place  in  the  roof,  and  is  preceded  by  the 
deposition  of  a  membranous  blastema  upon  the  surface  of  the  cerebral  capsule,  in  which  the  ossifying 
process  extends ;  the  primitive  membranous  capsule  becoming  the  internal  periosteum,  and  bieing 
ultimately  blended  with  the  dura  mater.  Altnough  the  bones  of  the  vertex  of  the  skull  appear 
before  those  at  the  base,  and  make  considerable  process  in  their  growth,  at  birth  ossification  is  more 
advanced  in  the  base,  this  portion  of  the  skull  forming  a  solid,  immovable  groundwork. 


The  Fontanelles  (Figs.  149,  150). 

Before  birth,  the  bones  at  the  vertex  and  side  of  the  skull  are  separated  from  each  other  by  mem- 
branous intervals,  in  which  bone  is  deficient.  These  intervals,  at  certain  parts,  are  of  considerable 
size,  and  are  termed  the  fontanelles,  so  called  from  the  pulsations  of  the  brain,  which  are  perceptible 
at  the  anterior  fontanelle,  and  were  likened  to  the  rising  of  water  in  a  fountain.  The  fontanelles  are 
four  in  number,  and  correspond  to  the  junction  of  the  four  angles  of  the  parietal  with  the  contiguous 
bones.     The  anterior  fontanelle  is  the  largest,  and  corresponds  to  the  junction  of  the  sagittal  and 


Fig.  149.— Skull  at  Birth,  showing  the  An 
terior  and  Posterior  Fontanelles. 


Fig.  150— The  Lateral  FonUinolles. 


coronal  sutures ;  the  posterior  fontanelle,  of  smaller  size,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  sagittal 
and  lambdoid  sutures ;  the  two  remaining  ones  are  situated  at  the  inferior  angles  of  the  parietal 
bone.  The  latter  are  closed  soon  after  birth ;  the  two  at  the  superior  angles  remain  open  longer ;  the 
posterior  being  closed  in  a  few  months  after  birth ;  the  anterior  remaining  open  until  the  first  or 
second  year.  These  spaces  are  gradually  filled  in  by  an  extension  of  the  ossifying  process,  or  by  the 
development  of  a  Wormian  bone.  Sometimes  the  anterior  fontanelle  remains  open  beyond  two 
years,  and  is  occasionally  persistent  throughout  life. 

Supernumerary  or  Wormian*  Bones. 

When  ossification  of  any  of  the  t^ibular  bones  of  the  skull  proves  abortive,  the  membranous 
interval  which  would  be  left  is  usually  filled  in  by  a  supernumerary  piece  of  bone.  This  is  developed 
from  a  separate  centre,  and  graduallv  extends  until  it  fills  the  vacant  space.  These  supernumerary 
pieces  are  called  Wormian  bones ;  they  are  called  also,  from  their  usual  form,  ossa  inqueira;  but 
they  present  much  variation  in  situation,  number,  and  size. 

They  occasionally  occupy  the  situation  of  the  fontanelles.  Bertin,  Cruveilhier,  and  Cuvier  have 
each  noticed  the  presence  of  one  in  the  anterior  fontanelle.  There  are  two  specimens  in  the  Museum 
of  St.  George's  Hospital,  which  present  Wormian  bones  in  this  situation.  In  one,  the  skull  of  a 
child,  the  supernumerary  piece  is  of  considerable  size,  and  of  a  q^uadrangular  form. 

They  are  occasionally  found  in  the  posterior  fontanelle,  appeanng  to  replace  the  superior  angle  of 
the  occipital  bone.  Not  unfrequently  there  is  one  replacing  the  extremity  of  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid,  or  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  in  the  fontanelle  there  situated. 


'  Wormius,  a  physician  in  Copenhagen,  is  said  to  have  given  the  first  detailed  description  of  these 
bones. 
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They  have  been  found  in  the  diiferent  sutures  on  the  vertex  and  side  of  the  skull,  and  in  some  of 
those  at  the  base.  They  are  most  frequent  in  the  lambdoid  suture.  Mr.  Ward  mentions  an  instance 
'*  in  which  one-half  of  the  lambdoid  suture  was  formed  by  large  Wormian  bones  disposed  in  a  double 
row,  and  jutting  deeply  into  each  other ; "  and  refers  to  similar  specimens  described  by  Dumontier 
and  Bourgery. 

A  deficiency  in  the  ossification  of  the  flat  bones  would  appear  in  some  cases  to  be  symmetrical  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  skull;  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  these  supernumerary  bones  corresponding 
in  form,  size,  and  situation  on  each  side.  Thus,  in  several  instances,  I  have  seen  a  pair  of  large 
Wormian  bones  symmetrically  placed  in  the  lambdoid  suture ;  in  another  specimen,  a  pair  in  the 
coronal  suture,  with  a  supernumerary  bone  in  the  spheno-parietal  suture  of  both  sides. 

The  size  of  these  supernumerary  pieces  varies,  they  being  in  some  cases  not  larger  than  a  pin's 
head,  and  confined  to  the  outer  table ;  in  other  cases  so  large,  that  one  pair  of  these  bones  may  form 
the  whole  of  the  occipital  bone  above  the  superior  curved  lines,  as  described  by  B^»clard  and  Ward. 
Their  number  is  generally  limited  to  two  or  tnree ;  but  more  than  a  hundred  have  been  found  in  the 
skull  of  an  adult  hydrocephalic  skeleton.  In  their  development,  structure,  and  mode  of  articula- 
tion, they  resemble  the  other  cranial  bones. 

Congenital  Fissures  and  Gaps. 

Dr.  Humphry  has  called  attention  to  the  not  unfrequent  existence  of  congenital  fissures  m  the 
cranial  bones,  the  result  of  incomplete  ossification.  These  fissures  have  been  noticed  in  the  frontal, 
parietal,  and  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bones ;  they  extend  from  the  margin  towards  the 
middle  of  the  bone,  and  are  of  great  interest  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  as  they  are  liable  to 
be  mistaken  for  fractures.  An  arrest  of  the  ossifying  process  may  also  give  rise  to  the  defide^ides 
or  gaps  occasionally  found  in  the  cranial  bones.  Such  deficiencies  are  said  to  occur  most  frequently 
when  ossification  is  impeifect,  and  to  be  situated  near  the  natural  apertures  for  vessels.  Dr.  Hum- 
phry describes  such  deficiencies  to  exist  in  a  calvarium,  in  the  Cambridge  Museum,  where  a  gap 
suMciently  large  to  admit  the  end  of  the  finger  is  seen  on  either  side  of  the  sagittal  suture,  in  the 
place  of  the  parietal  foramen.  There  is  a  specimen  precisely  similar  to  this  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
George's  Hospital ;  and  another,  in  which  a  small  circular  gap  exists  in  the  parietal  bone  of  a  young 
child,  just  above  the  parietal  eminence.  Similar  deficiencies  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  hydro- 
cephalic skulls ;  being  most  fiequent,  according  to  Dr.  Humphry,  m  the  front^al  bones,  and  in  the 
parietal  bones  on  either  side  of  tne  sagittal  suture. 

4 

Bones  of  the  Face. 

The  Facial  Bones  are  fourteen  in  number,  viz.,  the 

Two  Nasal,  Two  Palate, 

Two  Superior  Maxillary,  Two  Inferior  Turbinated, 

Two  Lachrymal,  Vomer, 

Two  Malar,  Inferior  Maxillary. 


Nasal  Bones. 

The  Nasal  are  two  small  oblong  bones,  varying  in  size  and  form  in  different 
individuals ;  they  are  placed  side  by  side  at  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the 

face,  forming,  by  their 

junction,    "the    oridge" 

of  the  nose.     Each  bone 

presents  for  examination 

two    surfaces    and    four 

borders.     The  outer  sur- 
face   is    concave    from 

above   downwards,  con- 
vex from  side  to  side ;  it 

is  covered  by  the  Pyra- 

midalis  and  Compressor 

nasi  muscles,  marked  by 

numerous  small  arterial 

furrows,  and  perforated 

about  its  centre  by  a  fora- 
men, sometimes  double,  for  the  transmission  of  a  small  vein.   Sometimes  this  fora- 
men is  absent  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  occasionally  the  foramen  caecum  opens  on 


Pig.  151— Ricrht  Nasal  Bone. 


Fig.  152.— Left  Nasal  Bone. 
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this  surface.  The  inner  surface  is  concave  from  side  to  side,  convex  from  above 
downwards ;  in  which  direction  it  is  traversed  by  a  longitudinal  groove  (sometimes 
a  canal),  for  the  passage  of  a  branch  of  the  nasal  nerve.  The  superior  border  is 
narrow,  thick,  ana  serrated  for  articulation  with  the  nasal  notch  of  the  frontal  bone. 
The  inferior  border  is  broad,  thin,  sharp,  directed  obliquely  downwards,  outwards^ 
and  backwards,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  cartilage  of  the  nos(\ 
This  border  presents  about  its  middle  a  notch,  through  which  passes  the  branch  of 
the  nasal  nerve  above  referred  to;  and  is  prolonged  at  its  inner  extremity  into  a  sharp 
spine,  which,  when  articulated  with  tne  opposite  bone,  forms  the  nasal  angle. 
The  external  border  is  serrated,  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  internal  surface 
above,  and  of  the  external  below,  to  articulate  with  the  nasal  process  of  the 
superior  maxillary.  The  internal  border,  thicker  above  than  below,  articulates 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  is  prolonged  behind  into  a  vertical  crest, 
which  forms  part  of  the  septum  of  the  nose;  this  crest  articulates  with  the 
nasal  spine  of  the  frontal  above,  and  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
below. 

Development.  By  one  centre  for  each  bone,  which  appears  about  the  same 
period  as  in  the  vertebrae. 

Articulations.  With  four  bones :  two  of  the  cranium,  the  frontal  and  ethmoid, 
and  two  of  the  face,  the  opposite  nasal  and  the  superior  maxillary. 

No  muscles  are  directly  attached  to  this  bone. 

Superior  Maxillary  Bones. 

The  Superior  Maxillary  is  one  of  the  most  important  bones  of  the  face  in  a 
surgical  point  of  view,  on  account  of  the  number  of  diseases  to  which  some  of 
its  parts  are  liable.  Its  minute  examination  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
considerable  interest.  It  is  the  largest  bone  of  the  face,  excepting  the  lower 
jaw ;  and  forms,  by  its  union  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  the  whole  of 
the  upper  jaw.  Each  bone  assists  in  the  formation  of  three  cavities,  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  the  floor  and  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossae,  and  the  floor  of  the 
orbit;  and  also  enters  into  the  formation  of  two  fossae,  the  zygomatic  and 
spheno- maxillary ;  and  two  fissures,  the  spheno-maxillary  and  pterygo-maxillary. 

The  bone  presents  for  examination  a  body  and  four  processes,  malar,  nasal, 
alveolar,  and  palatine. 

The  body  is  somewhat  cuboid,  and  is  hollowed  out  in  its  interior  to  form  a 
large  cavity,  the  antrum  of  Highmore.  Its  surfaces  are  four — an  external  or 
facial,  a  posterior  or  zygomatic,  a  superior  or  orbital,  and  an  internal. 

The  external  ov  facial  surface  (Fig.  153)  is  directed  forwards  and  outwards. 
Just  above  the  incisor  teeth  is  a  depression,  the  incisive  or  myrtiform  fossa, 
which  gives  origin  to  the  Depressor  alae  nasi,  and  internal  to  it  the  Orbicularis 
oris  is  attached.  Above  and  a  little  external  to  it,  the  Compressor  nasi  arises. 
More  external  is  another  depression,  the  canine  fossa,  larger  and  deeper  than  the 
incisive  fossa,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  vertical  ridge,  the  canine  eminence, 
corresponding  to  the  socket  of  the  canine  tooth.  The  canine  fossa  gives  origin 
to  the  Levator  anguli  oris.  Above  the  canine  fossa  is  the  infra-orbital  foramen, 
the  termination  of  the  infra-orbital  canal;  it  transmits  the  infra-orbital  nerve 
and  artery.  Above  the  infra-orbital  foramen  is  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  which 
affords  partial  attachment  to  the  Levator  labii  superioris  proprius. 

The  posterior  or  zygomatic  snrfac-e  is  convex,  directed  backwards  and  out- 
wards, and  forms  part  of  the  zygomatic  fossa.  It  presents  about  its  centre 
(Several  apertures  leading  to  canals  in  the  substance  of  the  bone;  they  are  termed 
i\iQ  posterior  dental  canals^  and  transmit  the  posterior  dental  vessels  and  nerves. 
At  the  lower  part  of  this  surface  is  a  rounded  eminence,  the  maxillary  tuber- 
osity, especially  prominent  after  the  growth  of  the  wisdom-tooth,  rough  on  i^s 
inner  side  for  articulation  with  the  tuberosity  of  the  palate-bone.  Immediately 
above  the  rough  surface  is  a  groove,  which,  running  obhqucly  down  on  the  inner 
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Burface  of  the  bone,  is  oouverted  into  a  caual  by  articulation  with  the  palate 
bone,  forming  the  posterior  palatiix;  canal. 

The  superior  or  orlntal  surface  is  thin,  smooth,  triangular,  and  forms  part  of 
the  floor  of  the  orbit.  It  i«  boundcJ  internally  by  an  irregular  margin,  which 
articulates,  in  front,  with  ihti  lachrymal ;  in  the  middle  with  the  os  planum  of  the 
ethmoid;  behind,  with  the  orbital  proceas  of  the  palate  bone;  b<muded  externally 
by  a  smootii,  rounded  edge,  which  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  spheno  max- 
illary fissure,  an<l  which  scmetimefl  articulates  at  its  anterior  extremity  with  the 
orbiul  plate  of  the  sphenoid ;  bounded,  in  front,  by  part  of  the  circumference  of 

Fir  153.— Left  Supprior  Manillary  Bone,     Outer  Surface. 
Otter        Surfafr . 


the  orbit,  which  is  continuous,  on  the  inner  side  with  the  nasal,  on  the  outer  side 
with  the  malar  process.  Along  the  middle  line  of  the  orbital  surface  is  a  deep 
Ernove,  the  infra- orbital,  for  the  passage  of  the  infra-orbital  nerve  and  artery. 
This  groove  commences  at  the  middle  of  the  outer  border  of  the  surface,  and, 
px'sing  forwards,  terminates  in  a  canal  which  subdivides  into  two  branches ;  one 
of  the  canals,  the  infra-orbital,  opens  just  below  the  margin  of  the  orbit;  the 
other,  which  is  smaller,  runs  into  the  substance  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum  ; 
it  is  called  the  anterior  denta!  canal,  transmitting  the  anterior  dental  vessels  and 
nerves  to  the  front  teeth  of  the  upiwr  jaw.  At  the  inner  and  fore  part  of  the 
urbital  .surface,  just  external  to  the  lachrymal  canal,  is  a  minute  depression, 
which  give-  origin  to  tlic  Inferior  oblique  niuf-cle  of  the  eye. 

The  internal  surface  (Fig.  164^  is  unequally  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  hori- 
Knntal  projection  of  bone,  the  palate  process ;  the  portion  .above  the  palate  pro- 
ces,s  forms  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  na-sal  fossic  ;  that  below  it  forms  part  of 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  superior  division  i>f  this  surface  presents  a  large, 
irregular  opening,  leading  into  the  antrum  of  Ilighmore.  At  the  upper  borJor 
of  this  aperture  are  numerous  broken  celluhir  cavities,  which,  in  the  articulated 
skull,  are  closed  in  by  the  ethmoid  and  lachrymal  bones.  Below  the  aperture  is 
a  smooth  concavity,  which  forms  part  of  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose,  traversed 
by  -A  fissure,  the  maxillary  fis.sure,  which  runs  from  the  lower  part  of  the  orifice 
of  the  antrum  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  and  receives  the  miixillary 
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process  of  the  palate  bone.  Behind  it  ia  a  rough  surface,  which  articulates  with 
the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  palate  bone,  traversed  by  a  groove,  which,  eom- 
mencing  near  the  middle  of  the  posterior  border,  runs  obliquely  downwards  and 
forwards,  and  forms,  when  completed  by  its  articulation  with  the  palate  bone, 
the  posterior  palatine  canal.  In  front  of  the  opening  of  the  antrum  is  a  deep 
groove,  converted  into  a  canal  by  the  lachrymal  and  inferior  turbinated  bones, 
which  is  coated  with  mucoua  membrane,  and  called  the  lachrymal  or  nasal  duct. 
More  anteriorly  is  a  well-marked  rough  ridge,  the  inferior  turbinated  crest,  for 

Fig.  154, — Left  Superior  Maiillary  Bone.     Inner  Surfftce. 
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articulation  with  the  inferior  turbinated  bone.  The  concavity  above  this  ridge 
forms  part  of  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose ;  whilst  that  below  it  forms  part  of 
the  inferior  meatus.  The  inferior  division  of  this  surface  is  concave,  rough,  and 
uneven,  and  perforated  by  numerous  small  foramina  for  the  passage  of  nutrient 


The  Anlritm  of  lliyhmore,  or  Maxillary  Sinus,  is  a  large,  triangular- shaped 
cavity,  hollowed  out  of  the  body  of  the  raa."iillarv  bone ;  its  apex,  directed  out- 
wards, is  formed  by  the  malar  process  ;  its  base,  by  the  outer  wall  of  the  nase. 
Its  walls  are  everywhere  exceedingly  thin,  its  roof  being  formed  by  the  orbital 
plate,  its  floor  by  the  alveolar  process,  its  anterior  wall  by  the  facial,  and  its 
posterior  by  the  zygomatic  surface.  Its  inner  wall,  or  base,  presents,  in  the  dis- 
articulated bone,  a  large  irregular  aperture,  which  communicates  with  the  nasal 
fassa.  The  margins  of  this  aperture  are  thin  and  ragged,  and  the  aperture  itself 
is  much  contracted  by  its  articulation  with  the  ethmoid  above,  the  inferior  tur- 
binated below,  and  the  palate  bone  behind.'  In  the  articulated  skull,  this  cavity 
communicates  with  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose  generally  by  two  small  aper- 
tures left  between  the  above-mentioned  bones.  In  the  recent  state,  usually  only 
one  small  opening  exist.«,  near  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity,  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  the  end  of  a  probe,  the  other  being  closed  by  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  sinus. 

'  In  some  caaea.  at  any  rate,  the  lachrymal  boTie  encroacbea  slightly  on  the  anterior  superior  por- 
tiriti  ot  the  opening,  and  assists  in  formiTig  the  inner  wall  of  the  antrum. 
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Crossing  the  cavity  of  the  antrum,  are  often  seen  several  projecting  laminae  of 
bone,  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  sinuses  of  the  cranium ;  and  on  its  posterior 
wall  are  the  posterior  dental  canals,  transmitting  the  posterior  dental  vessels  and 
nerves  to  the  teeth.  Projecting  into  the  floor  are  several  conical  processes,  corre* 
sponding  to  the  roots  of  the  first  and  second  molar  teeth ;  ^  in  some  cases  the 
floor  is  perforated  by  the  teeth  in  this  situation.  It  is  from  the  extreme  thinness 
of  the  walls  of  this  cavity  that  we  are  enabled  to  explain  how  a  tumor  growing 
from  the  antrum  encroaches  upon  the  adjacent  parts,  pushing  up  the  floor  of  the 
orbit,  and  displacing  the  eyeball,  projecting  inwards  into  the  nose,  protruding 
forwards  on  to  the  cheek,  and  making  its  way  backwards  into  the  zygomatic 
fa^a,  and  downwards  into  the  mouth. 

The  Malar  Process  is  a  rough,  triangular  eminence,  situated  at  the  angle  of 
separation  of  the  facial  from  the  zygomatic  surface.  In  front  it  is  concave,  form- 
ing part  of  the  facial  surface  ;  behind,  it  is  also  concave,  and  forms  part  of  the 
zygomatic  fossa ;  above,  it  is  rough  and  serrated  for  articulation  with  the  malar 
bone ;  whilst  below,  a  prominent  ridge  marks  the  divivsion  between  the  facial  and 
zygomatic  surfaces.     A  small  pa?t  of  the  Masseter  arises  from  this  process. 

The  Nasal  Process  is  a  thick,  triangular  plate  of  bone,  which  projects  upwards, 
inwards,  and  backwards,  by  the  side  of  the  nose,  forming  part  of  its  lateral 
boundary.  Its  external  surface  is  concave,  smooth,  perforated  by  numerous  foram- 
ina, and  gives  attachment  to  the  Levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi,  the 
Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  Tendo  oculi.  Its  internal  surface  forms  part  of  the 
outer  wall  of  the  nose;  it  articulates  above  with  the  frontal,  and  presents  a  rough, 
uneven  surface,  which  articulates  with  the  ethmoid  bone,  closing  in  the  anterior 
ethmoidal  cells ;  below  this  is  a  transverse  ridge,  the  superior  turbinated  crest,  for 
articulation  with  the  middle  turbinated  bone  of  the  ethmoid,  bounded  below  by  a 
smooth  concavity  which  forms  part  of  the  middle  meatus ;  below  this  again  is  the 
inferior  turbinated  crest  (already  described),  for  articulation  with  the  inferior 
turbinated  bone ;  and  still  more  inferiorly,  the  concavity  which  forms  part  of  the 
inferior  meatus.  The  anterior  border  of  the  nasal  process  is  thin,  directed  obliquely 
downwards  and  forwards,  and  presents  a  serrated  edge  for  articulation  with  the 
nasal  bone;  its  posterior  border  is  thick,  and  hollowed  into  a  groove  for  the 
lachrymal  duct :  of  the  two  margins  of  this  groove,  the  inner  one  articulates  with 
the  lachrymal  bone,  the  outer  one  forms  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  orbit. 
Just  where  the  latter  joins  the  orbital  surface  is  a  small  tubercle,  the  lachrymal 
tubercle ;  this  used  to  be  taken  as  a  guide  in  the  performance  of  the  operation 
for  fistula  lachrymalis.  The  lachrymal  groove  in  the  articulated  skull  is  converted 
into  a  canal  by  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  lachrymal  process  of  the  inferior  turbi- 
nated; it  is  directed  downwards,  and  a  little  backwards  and  outwards,  is  about 
the  diameter  of  a  goose-quill,  slightly  narrower  in  the  middle  than  at  either 
extremity,  and  lodges  the  lachrymal  duct. 

The  Alveolar  Process  is  the  thickest  and  most  spongy  part  of  the  bone,  broader 
behind  than  in  front,  and  excavating  into  deep  cavities  for  the  reception  of  the 
teeth.  These  cavities  are  eight  in  number,  and  vary  in  size  and  depth  according 
to  the  teeth  they  contain.  That  for  the  canine  tooth  is  the  deepest ;  those  for 
the  molars  are  the  widest,  and  subdivided  into  minor  cavities;  those  for  the  incisors 
are  single,  but  deep  and  narrow.  The  Buccinator  muscle  arises  from  the  outer 
surface  of  this  process,  as  far  forward  as  the  first  molar  tooth. 

The  Palate  Process^  thick  and  strong,  projects  horizontally  inwards  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  bone.  It  is  much  thicker  in  front  than  behind,  and  forms  a 
considerable  part  of  the  floor  of  the  nostril  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Its  upper 
^surface  is  concave  from  side  to  side,  smooth,  and  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
nose.    In  front  is  seen  the  upper  orifice  of  the  anterior  palatine  (incisor)  canal, 

*  The  number  of  teeth  whose  fangs  are  in  relation  with  the  floor  of  the  antrum  is  variable.  The 
antrum  "  may  extend  so  as  to  be  in  relation  to  all  the  teeth  of  the  true  maxilla,  from  the  canine  to 
the  dens  sajnenlitF." — See  Mr.  Salter  on  Abscess  of  the  Antrum,  in  a  System  of  Surgery,  edited  by 
T.  Holmes,  second  edition,  vol  iv.,  p.  356. 
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which  leads  into  a  fossa  formed  by  the  junctioQ  of  the  two  superior  maxillary 

bones,  and  situated  immediately  behind  tlie  incisor  teeth.    It  transmits  the  anterior 

palatine  vessels/  the  naso-palatine  nerves  passing  through  the  intermaxillary 

suture.     The  inferior  surface,  also  concave,  is  rough  and  uneven,  and  forms  part 

of  the  roof  of  the  mouth.     This  surface  is  perforated  by  numerous  foramina  for 

the  passage  of  nutritious  vessels,  channelled  at  the  back  part  of  its  alveolar 

border  by  a  longitudinal  groove,  sometimes  a  canal,  for  the  transmission  of  the 

posterior  palatine  vessels,  and  a  large  nerve,  and  presents  little  depressions  for 

the  lodgment  of  the  palatine  glands.     This  surface  presents  anteriorly  the  lower 

orifice  of  the  anterior  palatine  fossa.     In  some  bones  a  delicate  linear  suture  may 

be  seen  extending  from  the  anterior  palatine  fossa  to  the  interval  between  the 

lateral  incisor   and   the   canine   tooth.      This   marks   out   tlie   intermaxillary, 

or  incisive   bone,    which    in   some   animals  exists   permanently  as   a   .separate 

,,.     -tc     TA     1  *    ro       •     xf     n       r>  piccc.      It    iucludcs   the    whole 

Piff.  155. — Development  of  Supenor  Maxillary  Bone.        S  •  i  x-    ^i_         i        i  ^i_ 

JBy  Pour  Centres.  thickness   oi    the   alveolus,    the 

corresponding  part  of  the  floor 
.  of  the  nose,  and  the  anterior  nasal 
spine,  and  contains  the  sockets 
of  the  incisor  teeth.  The  outer 
border  of  the  palate  process  is 
incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the 
bone.  The  inner  border  is  thicker 
in  front  than  behind,  and  is  raised 
above  into  a  ridge,  which,. with 
the  corresponding  ridge  in  the 
opposite  bone,  forms  a  groove  for 
the  reception  of  the  vomer.  The 
anterior  margin  is  bounded  by 
the  thin  concave  border  of  the 
opening  of  the  nose,  prolonged 
forwards  internally  into  a  sharp 
process,  forming,  with  a  similar 
process  of  the  opposite  bone,  the 
anterior  nasal  spine.  The  poste- 
rior border  is  serrated  for  artic- 
Infertor  Surf„cB.  ulatiou  witli  the  horizoutal  plate 

of  the  palate  bone.  • 

Development.  This  bone  is  formed  at  such  an  early  })eriod,  and  ossification 
proceeds  in  it  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  has  been  found  impracticable  hitherto 
to  determine  with  accuracy  its  number  of  centres.  It  appears,  however,  probable 
that  it  has/owr  centres  of  development,  viz.,  one  for  the  nasal  and  facial  portions, 
one  for  the  orbital  and  malar,  one  for  the  incisive,  and  one  for  the  palatal  portion, 
including  the  entire  palate  except  the  incisive  segment.  The  incisive  portion  is 
indicated  in  young  bones  by  a  fissure,  which  marks  off'  a  small  segment  of  the 
palate,  including  the  two  incisor  teeth.  In  some  animals,  this  remains  permanently 
as  a  separate  piece,  constituting  the  intermaxillary  bone ;  and  in  the  human  subject, 
where  the  jaw  is  malformed,  as  in  cleft  palate,  this  segment  may  be  separated 
from  the  maxillary  bone  by  a  deep  fissure  extending  backwards  between  the  two 
into  the  palate.  If  the  fissure  be  on  both  sides,  both  segments  are  quite  isolated 
from  the  maxillary  bones,  and  hang  from  the  end  of  the  vomer ;  they  are  not 
unfrequently  much  displaced,  and  the  deformity  is  often  accompanied  by  congenital 
fissure  of  the  upper  lip,  either  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  median  line.  The 
maxillary  sinus  appears  at  an  earlier  ])eriod  than  any  of  the  other  nasal  sinuses, 
its  development  commencing  about  the  fourth  month  of  foetal  life. 

Articulations,     With  nine  bones;  two  of  the  cranium — the  frontal  and  ethmoid, 
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*  These  are  the  anterior  branch  of  the  descending  or  posterior  palatine  artery  of  either  side. 
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azid  scveD  of  llie  face,  viz.,  llie  nasal,  malar,  lachrymal,  inferior  turbinated,  palate, 
viiraer,  and  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  Sometimes  it  articulates  with  the 
<irbital  plate  of  the  sphenoid. 

Attadimi-nt  of  Muscles.  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  Obliquus'  inferior  oculi, 
levator  labii  superioris  al^eque  nasi,  Levator  labii  superioris  proprius,  Levator 
aoguli  oris, Comprefsor  nasi,  I)epre.saor  alte  nasi.  Dilatator  naris  posterior,  Masseter, 
Buccinator,  Externa!  pterygoid  and  Orbicularis  oris. 

The    IiAClIBYMAL   BoN'KS. 

The  Ijarhrt/mal  are  the  smallest  and  most  fragile  bonps  of  the  face.  They  are 
situated  at  the  front  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  resemble  somewhat 
in  form,  thinness,  and  sis-^,  a  finger-nail ;  hence  they  arc  termed  the  ossa  ximjuis. 
Each  hone  presents,  lor  examination,  two  surfaces  and  four  borders.  The  external 
(Fig,  156)  or  orbital  surface  is  divided  by  a  vertical  ridge  into  two  parts.  The 
[lortion  of  bone  in  front  of  this  ridge  presents  a  smooth,  concave,  longitudinal 
groove,  the  free  margin  of  which  unites  with  the  na,sal  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  Iwnc,  completing  the  lachrymal  groove.  The  upper  part  of  this  gn)ove 
l<Klges  the  lachrymal  sao ;  the  lower  part  jussists  in  the  formation  of  the  lachrymal 
canal,  and  lodges  the  na.sal  duct.  The  portion  of  bone  behind  the  ridge  is  smooth, 
.ilightiy  concave,  and  forms  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit.  The  ridge,  with 
a  part  of  the  orbital  surface  immediately  behind  it,  afibrds  attachment  to  the 
Tunsor  tarsi :  the  ridge  terminates  below  in  a  small  hook-Hke  process,  which 
articulates  with  the  lachrymal  tubercle  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  bone  and  completes  the  upper  orihce 
(if  the  lachrymal  canal.  It  sometimes  exists  as  a 
separate  piece,  which  is  then  called  the  lesser  lac/try-  ^''j**^! 

ma/  hone.  The  internal  or  nasal  surface  presents 
a  depressed  furrow,  corresponding  to  the   ridge  on 

its  outer  surface.     The  surface  of  bone  in  front  of    '  ). 

this  forms  part  of  the  middle  meatus ;  and  that  be-  I 

bind  it  articulates  with    the   ethmoid  hone,  filling  * 

in  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells.  Of  the/owr  borders, 
the  anterior  is  the  longest,  and  articulates  with  the 
nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  The 
posterior,  thin  and  uneven,  articulates  with   the  oa 

plafium  of  the  ethmoid.     The  superior,  the  shortest  tvi'^i         i       d\ 

and  thickest,  articulates  with  the  internal  angular  ■    '^  ' '    "  "^'    ' 

process  of  the  frontal  b<me.   The  inferior  is  divided  by 

the  lower  edge  of  the  vertical  crest  into  two  pans:  the  posterior  part  articu- 
lates with  the  orbital  plate  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone ;  the  anterior  por- 
tion is  prolonged  downwards  into  a  p()inted  process,  which  articulates  with  the 
lachrymal  proces.-.  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone,  and  assists  in  the  formation 
of  llie  lachrymal  caual. 

Development.  By  a  single  centre,  which  makes  it.s  appearance  soon  after  ossifi- 
cjilioD  of  the  vertebrie  has  commenced. 

ATiK'tlalions.  With  four  bones :  two  of  the  cranium,  the  frontal  and  ethmoid, 
and  two  of  the  face,  the  superior  maxillary,  and  the  inferior  turbinated. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.     The  Ten.S(.ir  tarsi. 

Thk  Mal.\b  Bones. 

The  Malar  are  two  small  quadrangular  bones,  situated  at  the  upper  and  outer 
part  of  the  face:  they  form  the  prominence  of  the  cheek,  part  of  tlie  outer  wall 
and  door  of  the  orbit,  and  part  of  the  temporal  and  zygomatic  fos.'ia;.  Each  heme 
prescEts  for  examinatioa  an  external  and  an  internal  surface;  four  processes,  the 
frontal,  orbital,   maxillary,  and   zygomatic;  and   four  borders.     The   external 
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Left  Malar  Bone.     Outer  Surface. 


surface  {Fig,  157)  is  smooth,  couvex,  perforated  ne^r  its  centre  by  one  or  two 
small  apertures,  the  malar  foramina,  for  the  passage  of  nerves  and  vessels,  covered 
by  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  mu.scle,  and  aftords  attachment  to  the  Zygo- 
maticus  major' and  minor  muscles. 

The  internal  surface  (Fig,  15b),  directed  backwards  and  inwards,  is  concave, 
presenting  internally  a  rough  triangular  surface,  for  articulation  with  the  .superior 
maxillary  bone;  and  externally,  a  smooth  concave  surface,  which  forms  the 
anterior  boundary  of  the  temporal  fos.sa  above;  and  below,  where  it  is  wider, 
forms  part  of  the  zygomatic  fossa.  This  surface  presents,  a  little  above  its  centre, 
the  aperture  of  one  or  two  malar  caoals,  and  affords  attacliment  to  part  of  two 
muscles,  the  Temporal  above,  and  the  Masseter  below.  Of  the  four  processes, 
the  frontal  is  thick  and  serrated,  and  articulates  witli  the  external  angular  process 

of  the  frontal  bone.  The  orbital 
process  is  a  thick  and  strong 
plate,  which  projects  backwards 
from  the  orbital  margin  of  tlie 
bone.  Its  upper  surface,  smooth 
and  concave,  forms,  by  its  junc- 
tion with  the  great  ala  of  the 
sphenoid,  the  outer  wall  of  the 
orbit.  Its  under  surface,  smooth 
and  convex,  forms  part  of  the 
temporal  fossa.  Its  anterior 
margin  is  smooth  and  rounded, 
funning  part  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  orbit.  Itssu]>crior 
margin,  rough,  and  directed  hor- 
izontally, articulates  with  the 
frontal  bone  behind  the  external 
angul.ir  process.  Its  posterior 
margin  is  rough  and  .serrated 
for  articulation  with  the  sphe- 
noid; internallyitisalsoserrated 
for  artioulation  with  the  orbital 
surface  uf  the  superior  maxil- 
lary. At  the  angle  of  junction 
of  the  sphenoidal  and  maxil- 
lary portions,  a  short  roimded 
non-articu!ar  margin  is  gen- 
erally seen ;  this  forms  the  an- 
terior boundary  of  the  spheno- 
maxillary fissure;  occasionally, 
no  such  non-articular  margin 
exists,  the  fissure  being  com- 
pleted by  the  direct  junction  of 
the  maxillary  and  sphenoid 
_*  bones,  or  by  the   interposition 

I  of  a  small  Wormian    bone    in 

the  angular  interval  between 
them.  On  the  upper  surface  of 
the  orbital  process  are  seen  the  orifices  of  one  or  two  temporo-malar  canals;  one 
of  these  usually  opens  on  the  posterior  surface,  the  other  (occasionally  two)  on  the 
facial  surface :  they  transmit  filaments  (temporo-malar)  of  the  orbital  branch  of  the 
superior  rnaxillary  nerve.  The  maxillary  process  is  a  rough,  triangular  surface, 
which  articulates  with  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  The  zyjomutic  process,  long, 
narrow,  and  serrated,  articulates  with  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 
Of  the/oMT-  borders,  the  snpcriur  or  orbital  is  smooth,  arched,  and  forms  a  consid- 
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erable  part  of  the  circumference  of  tlie  orbit.  The  inferior,  or  zygomatic,  is  contin- 
uous with  the  lower  borderof  the  zygomatic  arch,  affording  attachment  by  its  rough 
edge  to  the  ^tasseter  muscle.  The  anterior  or  maxillary  border  is  rough,  anel 
bevelled  at  tlie  expense  of  its  inner  table,  to  articulate  with  the  superior  max- 
illary bone ;  affording  attachment  Ijy  its  outer  margin  to  the  Lovjitor  labii  superi- 
oris  propriua,  just  at  its  point  of  junction  with  the  superior  maxillary.  The 
jKKterior  or  temporal  border,  curved  like  an  italic  /,  is  continuous  above  with  . 
the  commencement  of  the  temporal  ridge  ;  below,  with  the  upper  border  of  the 
iVfrumatic  arch :  it  afl'ords  attachment  to  the  temporal  fa-wia. 

Dtoei/ypment.  By  a  single  centre  of  ossification,  which  appears  at  ubout  the 
same  period  when  ossification  of  the  vertebra!  commences. 

AHictilations.  With  four  bones:  three  of  the  cranium,  frontal,  sphenoid,  and 
temporal;  aud  one  of  the  face,  the  superior  maxillary. 

Attachment  of  Mitecles.  Levator  labii  superioris  proprius,  Zygomaticua  major 
and  minor,  Masseter,  and  Temporal. 

The  Palate  Bones. 

The  Palate  Bones  are  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  nasal  fossfe ;  they  are 
wedged  in  between  the  superior  maxillary  and  the  pterygoid  process  of  the 
sphenoid.  Each  bone  assists  in  the  formation  of  three  cavities;  the  floor  and 
■>uier  wall  of  the  nose,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  floor  of  the  orbit;  and  enters 
;ntotheforniationof  three  fossa) ;  the  zygomatic,  spheno-maxillary,  and  pterygoid; 
■lad  one  fissure,  Ihc  spheno- maxillary.  In  form  the  palate  bone  somewnat  resem- 
Wea  the  letter  L,  and  may  be  divided  into  an  inferior  or  horizontal  plate,  and  a 
.•urerior  or  vertical  plate, 

IMg  Horizontiil  Plate  is  thick,  of  a  quadrilateral  form,  and  presents  two  surfaces 
and  four  borders.     The  superior  surface,  ctineave  from  side  to  side,  forms  the  back 
part  of  the  floor  of  the  nostril.     The  inferior  surface,  slightly  concave  and  rough, 
iorras  the  back  part  of  the  hard  palate.     At  its  posterior  [jart  may  be  seen  a 
transverse  ridge,  more  or  less  marked,  for  the  attachment  of  the  aponeurosis  of 
tlie  Tensor  palati  mu.scle.     At  the  outer  extremity  of  this  ridge  is  a  deep  groove, 
toQverted  into  a  canal  by  its  articulation  witli  the  tuberosity  of  the  .superior 
maxillary  bone,  and  form- 
ing the  posterior  palatine  Fig-  159.— Left  Palate  Bone.     Internal  View  (enlarged), 
canal.    Near  this  groove,  Jii**^  ^'^ta- 
tlie  oritices  of  one  or  two                                      "     ^*-        '* 
(imaJl  canals,  accessory  pos- 
terior palatine,   may   fre- 
'iuently  be  seen.     The  an- 
terior border  is  serrated,       tfit^jiS^ 
bevelled  at  the  expense  of                     . 
its  inferior  surface,  and  ar-                     ; 
ticaUtes  with   the    palate                     -t 

pruces.'i    of    the    superior  e  UaaiUa 

maxillary  bone.     Thepos-  '  ^^7' 

icriiir   border  is  concave, 
I'a'e,  aud    serves   for   the  r 

attachment    of    the    soft  J 

palate.  Its  inner  extremity  ■ 

IS  shar^i  and  pointed,  and 
when  united  with  the  op- 
posite bone  forms  a  pro- 
jecting process,  the  poste- 
rior aasal  spine,  for  the  at-  »«i.io«T»i.  fv*Tt 
laclimcnt  of  the  Azygos 
uvulffi.    The  external  border  is  united  with  the  lower  part  of  the  [wrpendicular 
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plate  almost  at  right  angles.  The  internal  border,  the  thickest,  is  serrated  for 
articulation  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side;  its  superior  edge  is  raised 
into  a  ridge,  which,  united  with  the  opposite  bone,  forms  a  crest,  in  wliich  the 
vomer  is  received. 

The  Vertical  Plate  (Fig.  159)  is  thin,  of  an  oblong  form,  and  directed  upwards 
and  a  little  inwards.  It  presents  two  surfaces,  an  external  and  an  internal,  and 
four  borders. 

The  internal  surface  presents  at  its  lower  part  a  broad,  shallow  depression,  which 
forms  part  of  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose.  Immediately  above  this  is  a  well- 
marked  horizontal  ridge,  the  inferior  turbinated  crest,  for  articulation  with  the 
inferior  turbinated  bone ;  above  this,  a  second  broad,  shallow  depression,  whicli 
forms  part  of  the  middle  meatus,  surmounted  above  by  a  horizontal  ridge  less 
prominent  than  the  inferior,. the  superior  turbinated  crest,  for  articulation  with 
the  middle  turbinated  bone.  Above  tlie  superior  turbinated  crest  is  a  narrow 
horizontal  groove,  which  forms  part  of  the  superior  meatus. 

The  external  surface  is  rough  and  irregular  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent,  for  articulation  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  its 
upper  and  back  part  being  smooth  where  it  enters  into  the  formation  of  the 
spheno-maxillary  fossae ;  it  is  also  smooth  in  front,  where  it  covers  the  orifice  of 
the  antrum.  Towards  the  back  part  of  this  surface  is  a  deep  groove,  converted 
into  a  canal,  the  posterior  palatine,  by  its  articulation  with  the  superior  maxil- 
lary bone.  It  transmits  the  posterior,  or  descending  palatine  vessels,  and  a 
large  nerve. 

Tlie  anterior  border  is  thin,  irregular,  and  presents  opposite  the  inferior 
turbinated  crest  a  pointed  projecting  lamina,  the  maxillary  process,  which  is 
directed  forwards,  and  closes  in  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  opening  of  the 
antrum,  being  received  into  a  fissure  that  exists  at  the  inferior  part  of  this  aperture. 
The  posterior  border  (Fig.  160)  presents  a  deep  groove,  the  edges  of  wliich  are 
serrated  for  articulation  with  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid.  At  the 
lower  part  of  this  border  is  seen  a  pyramidal  process  of  bone,  the  pterygoid  process 
or  tuberosity  of  the  palate,  which  is  received  into  the  angular  interval  between 
the  two  pterygoid  plates  of  the  sphenoid  at  their  inferior  extremity.  This  process 
presents  at  its  back  part  three  grooves,  a  median  and  two  lateral  ones.  The 
former  is  smooth,  and  forms  part  of  the  pterygoid  fossa,  affording  attachment  to 
the  Internal  pterygoid  muscle ;  whilst  the  lateral  grooves  are  rough  and  uneven, 
for  articulation  with  the  anterior  border  of  each  pterygoid  plate.  A  few  fibres 
of  the  External  pterygoid  muscle  and  of  the  Superior  constrictor  also  arise  from 
the  tuberosity  of  the  palate  bone.  The  base  of  this  process,  continuous  with  the 
horizontal  portion  of  the  bone,  presents  the  apertures  of  the  accessory  descending 
palatine  canals ;  whilst  its  outer  surface  is  rough  for  articulation  with  the  inner 
surface  of  the  body  of 'the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

Tiie  superior  border  of  the  vertical  plate  presents  two  well-marked  processes, 
separated  by  an  intervening  notch  or  foramen.  The  anterior,  or  larger,  is  called 
the  orbital  process ;  the  posterior,  the  sphenoidal. 

The  Orbital  Process,  directed  upwards  and  outwards,  is  placed  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  sphenoidal.  It  presents  five  surfaces,  which  inclose  a  hollow  cellu- 
lar cavity,  and  is  connected  to  the  perpendicular  plate  by  a  narrow  constricted 
neck.  Of  these  five  surfaces,  three  are  articular,  two  non-articular,  or  free  surfaces. 
The  three  articular  are  the  anterior  or  maxillary  surface,  which  is  directed  forwards, 
outwards,  and  downwards,  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  rough  for  articulation  with 
the  superior  maxillary  bone.  The  posterior  or  sphenoidal  surface  is  directed 
backwards,  upwards,  and  inwards.  It  ordinarily  presents  a  small  open  cell,  which 
communicates  with  the  sphenoidal  sinus,  and  the  margins  of  which  are  serrated 
for  articulation  with  the  vertical  part  of  the  sphenoidal  turbinated  bone.  The 
internal  or  ethmoidal  surface  is  directed  inwards,  upwards,  and  forwards,  and 
articulates  with  the  lateral  mass  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  In  some  cases,  the  cellular 
cavity  above  mentioned  opens  on  this  surface  of  the  bone ;  it  then  communicates 
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witb  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells.     More  rarely  it  opens  on  both  surfaces,  and 

then  communicates  both  with  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells  and  the  sphenoidal 

sinus.    The  non-articular  or  free  surfaces  are  the  superior  or  orbital,  directed 

ujlifarda  and  outwards,  of  triangular  form, 

concave,  smooth,  and  forming   the  bact 

part  of  the  floor  of    the  orbit,  and  the  ""■" 

external   or   zyjomaltc   surface,  directed  \;t*^    A*», 

outwards,  backwards,  and  downwards,  of  '         ...^'^     '- 

nn  oblong   form,   smooth,  lying   in   the 

spheno- maxillary  fo.'wa,  and  looking  into 

tlie  zygomatic  fossa.     The  latter  surface 

is  separated  from  the  orbital  by  a  fim(x>th 

rounded  border,  which  enters   into   the       ; 

formation  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure.       2 

The  Sphenoidal  Process  of  the  palate       > 
bone  is  a  thin,  compressed   plate,  much 
smaller   than    the   orbital,   and   directed       ., 
upwards  and  inwards.     It  presents  three       ; 
surfaces  and  two  borders.     The  superior       ;! 
surface,  the  smallest  of  the  three,  articu- 
lates with   the    horizontal    part   of   the 
sphenoidal  turbinated  bone ;  it  presents  a 
eriwve  which  contributes  to  the  forma- 
tioD  of  the  pterygo- palatine  canal.     The 
internal  surface  is  concave,  and  forms  part  **" 

iir  tlie  outer   wall    of    the   na,>ial    fossa, 

Tlie  external  surface  is  divided  into  an  articular  and  a  non-articular  portion ;  the 
former  is  rough  for  articulation  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  pterygoid  process 
nf  the  Bphenoid;  the  latter  is  smooth,  and  forms  part  of  the  ppheiio-maxillary 
fntwa.  The  anterior  border  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  spheno-palatine 
foramen.  The  posterior  border,  serrated  at  the  expcnije  of  the  outer  table,  articu- 
laies  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  pterygoid  process. 

The  orbital  and  splienoidal  processes  are  separatt'dfrom  one  another  by  a  deep 
mitch,  which  is  converted  into  a  foramen,  tlie  spheno-palatine,  by  aEticulation 
with  the  sphenoidal  turbinated  bone.  Sometimes  the  two  processes  are  united 
above,  and  form  between  them  a  complete  foramen,  or  the  notch  is  crossed  by 
one  or  more  spieula  of  bone,  so  aa  to  form  two  or  more  foramina.  In  the 
articulated  skull,  this  foramen  opens  into  the  back  part  of  the  outer  wjill  of  the 
superior  meatus,  and  transmits  the  spheno-palatine  vessels  and  nerves. 

Development.  From  a  single  centre,  which  makes  its  appearance  at  the  angle 
of  junction  of  the  two  plates  of  the  bone.  From  this  point  ossification  i^preads 
itiwardfi  to  the  horizontal  ptate,  downwards  into  the  tuberosity,  and  upwards 
into  the  vertical  plate.  In  the  fcetus,  the  horizontal  i)late  is  much  longer  than 
the  vertical;  and  even  after  it  is  fully  ossified,  the  whole  bone  is  at  first  remark- 
able for  its  shortness. 

ArtioilotioTis.  With  six  bones:  the  sphenoid,  ethmoid,  superior  maxillary, 
inferior  turbinated,  vomer,  and  op])Ositc  palate. 

AUachment  0/ Muscles.  The  Tensor  paiati,  Azygos  uvula;,  Internal  and  Ex- 
ternal pterygoid,  and  Superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 

The  Inferior  Turbinated  Bones. 

The  Inferior  Turhinated  Bones  are  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  outer  wall 
of  the  nasal  fossse.  Each  consists  of  a  layer  of  thin,  spongy  bone,  curled  upon 
itself  like  a  scroll,  hence  its  name  "  turbinated  ;"  and  extends  horizontally  along 
the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa,  immediately  below  the  orifice  of  the  antrum. 
Each  bone  presents  two  surfaces,  two  borders,  and  two  extremities. 
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The  internal  surface  {Fig.  161)  is  convex,  perforated  by  immeroue  apertures, 
and  traversed  by  longitudinal  grooves  and  canals  for  the  lodgmeot  of  arteries 
and  veins.  In  the  recent  state  it  is  covered  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose. 
The  external  surface  is  concave  {Fig,  162),  and.  forms  part  of  the  inferior  meatus. 
Its  upper  border  is  thin,  irregular,  and  connected  to  various  bones  along  the 
outer  wall  of  the  nose.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  portions;  of  these,  the 
anterior  articulates  with  the  inferior  turbinated  crest  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone;  the  posterior  with  the  inferior  turbinated  erest  of  the  palate  bone;  the 
middle  portion  of  the  superior  border  presents  tliree  well-marked  processes,  which 
vary  much  in  their  size  and  form.  Of  these  the  anterior  and  smallest  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  anterior  fourth  with  the  posterior  three- fourths  of  the 
bone ;  it  is  small  and  pointed,  and  is  called  the  lachrymal  process,  for  it  articu- 
lates with  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  by  its  mai^ns 


with  the  groove  on  the  back  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary,  and 
thus  assists  in  forming  the  lachrymal  canal.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  middle 
fourths  of  the  bone,  but  encroaching  on  its  posterior  i'ourth,  a  broad  thin  plate, 
the  ethmoidal  process,  ascends  to  join  the  unciform  process  of  the  ethmoid ;  from 
the  lower  border  of  this  process  a  thin  lamina  of  bone  curves  downwards  and 
outwards,  hooking  over  the  lower  edge  of  the  orifice  of  the  antrum,  which 
it  narrows  below ;  it  is  called  the  maxillary  process,  and  fixes  the  bone  firmly  on 
to  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa.  The  inferior  border  is  free,  thick  and  cellu- 
lar in  structure,  more  especially  in  the  middle  of  the  bone.  Both  extremities 
are  more  or  less  narrow  and  pointed.  If  the  bone  is  held  so  that  its  outer  con- 
cave surface  is  directed  backwards  (i.e.  towards  the  holder),  and  its  superior 
border,  from  which  the  lachrymal  and  ethmoidal  processes  project,  upwards,  the 
lachrymal  process  will  be  directed  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs,^ 

Development.  By  a  single  centre,  which  makes  its  appearance  about  the 
middle  of  fcetal  life. 

Articulations.  With  four  bones:  one  of  the  cranium,  the  ethmoid,  and  three 
of  the  face,  the  superior  maxillary,  lachrymal,  and  palate. 

No  muscles  are  attached  to  this  bone. 


The  Vomer. 

'  The  Vomer  is  a  single  bone,  situated  vertically  at  the  back  part  of  the  nasal 
fossie,  forming  part  of  the  septum  of  the  nose.  It  is  thin,  somewhat  like  a 
plowshare  in  form;  but  it  varies  in  different  individuals,  being  frequently  bent 
to  one  or  the  other  side ;  it  presents  for  examination  two  surfaces  and  four 
borders.  The  lateral  surfaces  are  smooth,  marked  by  small  furrows  for  the 
lodgment  of  blood-vessels,  and  by  a  groove  on  each  side,  sometimes  a  canal,  the 
naso- palatine,  which  runs  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  to  the  intermax- 
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illary  suture  between  the  two  anterior  palatine  canals ;  it  transmits  the  naso- 
palatine nerve.  The  superior  border,  the  thickest,  presents  a  deep  groove, 
bouuded  on  each  side  by  a  horizontal  projecting  ala  of  bone ;  the  groove  receives 
the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid, 

whilst  the  alae  are  overlapped  Fig.  163. — Vomer, 

and  retained  by  laminae  (the 
vaginal  processes)  which  pro- 
ject from  the  under  surface  of 
the  body  of  the  sphenoid  at 
the  base  of  the  pterygoid 
processes.  At  the  front  of 
the  groove  a  fissure  is  left  for 
the  transmission  of  blood-ves- 
sels to  the  substance  of  the 
bone.  The  inferior  border,  the 
longest,  is  broad  and  uneven  in 
front,  where  it  articulates  with 
ihe  two  superior  maxillary 
bones ;  thin  and  sharp  behind, 
where  it  joins  with  the  palate 
bones.     The  upper  half  of  the 

anterior  border  usually  consistsof  two. laminae  of  bone,  between  which  is  received 
the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  the  lower  half  consisting  of  a  single  rough 
edge,  also  occasionally  channelled,  which  is  united  to  the  triangular  cartilage  of 
the  nose.  The  posterior  border  is  free,  concave,  and  separates  the  nasal  fossae 
behind.     It  is  thick  and  bifid  above,  thin  below. 

Development,  The  vomer  at  an  early  period  consists  of  two  laminae,  separated 
by  a  very  considerable  interval,  and  inclosing  between  them  a  plate  of  cartilage 
which  is  prolonged  forwards  to  form  the  remainder  of  the  septum.  Ossification 
commences  in  it  at  about  the  same  period  as  in  the  vertebrae  (the  coalescence  of 
the  laminae  taking  place  from  behind  forwards),  but  is  not  complete  until  after 
puberty. 

Articulaiiotis.  With  six  bones:  two  of  the  cranium,  the  sphenoid  and  eth- 
moid ;  and  lour  of  the  face,  the  two  superior  maxillary  and  the  two  palate  bones, 
and  with  the  cartilage  of  the  septum. 

The  vomer  has  no  muscles  attached  to  it. 
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Thk  Inferior  Maxillary  Bone. 

The  Inferior  Maxillary  Bone,  the  largest  and  strongest  bone  of  the  face,  serves 
for  the  reception  of  the  lower  teeth.  It  consists  of  a  curved  horizontal  portion, 
the  body,  and  two  perpendicular  jwrtions,  the  rami,  which  join  the  back  part  of 
the  body  nearly  at  right  angles. 

The  Horizontal  portion,  or  body  (Fig.  164),  is  convex  in  its  general  outline, 
and  curved  somewhat  like  a  horseshoe.  It  presents  for  examination  two  surfaces 
and  two  borders.  The  external  surface  is  convex  from  side  to  side,  concave  from 
abcive  downwards.  In  the  median  line  is  a  vertical  ridge,  the  symphysis,  which 
extends  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  border  of  the  bone,  and  indicates  the  {K)int 
of  junction  of  the  two  pieces  of  which  the  bone  is  composed  at  an  early  period  of 
life.  The  lower  part  of  the  ridge  terminates  in  a  prominent  triangular  eminence, 
the  mental  prcxsess.  On  either  side  of  the  symphysis,  just  below  the  roots  of  the 
incisor  teeth,  is  a  depression,  the  incisive  fossa,  for  the  attachment  of  the  Levator 
menti  (or  Levator  labii  inferioris) ;  and  still  more  externally,  a  foramen, — the 
mental  foramen, — ^for  the  passage  of  the  mental  nerve  and  artery.  This  foramen 
is  placed  just  below  the  root  of  the  second  bicuspid  tooth.  Running  outwards 
from  the  base  of  the  mental  process,  on  each  side,  is  a  well-marked  ridge,  the 
external  oblique  line.     The  ridge  is  at  first  nearly  horizontal,  but  afterwards 
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inclinea  upwards  and  backwards,  and  is  continuoua  with  the  anterior  border  of 
the  ramus;  it  affords  attachment  to  the  Depressor  labii  inferioris  and  Depressor 
anguli  oris;  below  it  the  Ptatysma  myoides  is  inserted. 

Fig.  164. — Inferior  Majillary  Bone.     Outer  Surfece.     Side  View. 


The  internal  surface  (Fig.  165)  is  concave  from  side  to  side,  convex  from  above 
downwards.  In  the  middle  hne  is  an  indistinct  linear  depression,  corresponding 
to  the  symphysis  externally;  on  either  side  of  this  depression,  just  below  ita 
centre,  are  four  prominent  tubercles,  placed  in  pairs,  two  above  and  two  below; 
they  are  called  the  genial  tubercles,  and  afford  attachment,  the  up|»er  pair  to  the 

Fig.  166. — Interior  Maxillary  Bone.     Inner  Surface.     Side  View. 
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Genio-hyoglossi  muscles,  the  lower  pair  to  the  Genio-hyoidei  muscles.  Some- 
times tlie  tubercles  on  each  side  are  blended  into  one,  or  they  all  unite  into  an 
irreffular  eminence  of  bone,  or  nothing  but  an  irregularity  may  be  seen  on  the 
suriace  of  the  bone  at  this  part.     On  either  side  of  the  genial  tubercles  is  an 
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oval  depression,  the  sublingual  fossa,  for  lodging  the  sublingual  gland;  and 
beneath  the  fossa,  a  rough  depression  on  each  side,  which  gives  attachment 
to  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Digastric  muscle.  At  the  back  part  of  the  sublingual 
fossa,  the  internal  oblique  line  (mylo-hyoidean)  commences ;  it  is  at  first  faintly 
marked,  but  becomes  more  distinct  as  it  passes  upwards  and  outwards,  and  is 
especially  prominent  opposite  the  last  two  molar  teeth ;  it  affords  attachment 
throughout  its  whole  extent  to  the  Mylo-hyoid  muscle :  the  Superior  constrictor 
of  the  pharynx  with  the  pterygo- maxillary  ligament,  being  attached  above  its 
posterior  extremity,  nearer  the  alveolar  margin.  The  portion  of  bone  above 
this  ridge  is  smooth,  and  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth ; 
whilst  that  below  it  presents  an  oblong  depression,  the  submaxillary  fossa,  wider 
behind  than  in  front,  for  the  lodgment  of  tne  submaxillary  gland.  The  external 
oblique  line  and  the  internal  or  mylo-hyoidean  line  divide  the  body  of  the  bone 
into  a  superior,  or  alveolar,  and  an  inferior,  or  basilar,  portion. 

The  superior  or  alveolar  border  is  wider,  and  its  margins  thicker  behind  than 
in  front.  It  is  hollowed  into  numerous  cavities  for  the  reception  of  the  teeth ; 
these  cavities  are  sixteen  in  number,  and  vary  in  depth  and  size  according  to  the 
teeth  which  they  contain.  To  its  outer  side,  the  Buccinator  muscle  is  attached 
as  far  forward  as  the  first  molar  tooth.  The  inferior  border  is  rounded,  longer 
than  the  superior,  and  thicker  in  front  than  behind ;  it  presents  a  shallow  groove, 
jnst  where  the  body  joins  the  ramus,  over  which  the  facial  artery  turns. 

The  Perpendicular  Portions^  or  Bami,  are  of  a  quadrilateral  form.  Each 
presents  for  examination  two  surfaces,  four  borders,  and  two  processes.  Tlie 
external  surface  is  flat,  marked  with  ridges,  and  gives  attachment  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  extent  to  the  Masseter  muscle.  The  internal  surface 
presents  about  its  centre  the  oblique  aperture  of  the  inferior  dental  canal,  for  the 
passage  of  the  inferior  dental  vessels  and  nerve.  The  margin  of  this  opening 
is  irregular ;  it  presents  in  front  a  prominent  ridge,  surmounted  by  a  sharp  spine, 
which  gives  attachment  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw ;  and  at 
its  lower  and  back  part  a  notch  leading  to  a  groove,  the  mylo-hyoidean,  which 
runs  obliquely  downwards  to  the  back  part  of  the  submaxillary  fossa ;  and  lodges 
the  mylo-nyoid  vessels  and  nerve :  behind  the  groove  is  a  rough  surface,  for  the 
insertion  of  the  Internal  pterygoid  muscle.  The  inferior  dental  canal  runs 
obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  in  the  substance  of  the  ramus,  and  then  hori- 
zontally forwards  in  the  body;  it  is  here  placed  under  the  alveoli,  with  which  it 
communicates  by  small  openings.  On  arriving  at  the  incisor  teeth,  it  turns  back 
lo  communicate  with  the  mental  foramen,  giving  off  two  small  canals,  which  run 
forward,  to  be  lost  in  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  bone  beneath  the  incisor  teeth. 
This  canal,  in  the  posterior  two- thirds  of  the  bone,  is  situated  nearer  the  internal 
surface  of  the  jaw ;  and  in  the  anterior  third,  nearer  its  external  surface.  Its 
walls  are  composed  of  compact  tissue  at  either  extremity,  and  of  cancellous  in 
the  centre.  It  contains  the  inferior  dental  vessels  and  nerve,  from  which  branches 
are  distributed  to  the  teeth  through  small  apertures  at  the  bases  of  the  alveoli. 
The  upper  border  of  the  ramus  is  thin,  and  presents  two  processes,  separated  by 
a  deep  concavity,  the  sigmoid  notch.  Of  .these  processes,  the  anterior  is  the 
coronoid,  the  posterior  the  condyloid. 

The  Coronoid  Process  is  a  thm,  flattened,  triangular  eminence  of  bone,  which 
varies  in  shape  and  size  in  different  subjects,  and  serves  chiefly  for  the  attachment 
of  the  Temporal  muscle.  Its  external  surface  is  smooth,  and  aflfords  attachment 
to  the  Masseter  and  Temporal  muscles.  Its  internal  surface  gives  attachment  to 
the  Temporal  muscle,  and  presents  the  commencement  of  a  longitudinal  ridge, 
which  is  continued  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  alveolar  process.  On  the  outer 
Bide  of  this  ridge  is  a  deep  groove,  continued  below  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
alveolar  process;  this  ridge  and  part  of  the  groove  afibrd  attachment,  above,  to 
the  Temporal :  below,  to  the  Buccinator  muscle. 

The  Condyloid  Process,  shorter  but  thicker  than  the  coronoid,  consists  of  two 
portions, — the  condyle,  and  the  constricted  portion  which  supports  the  condyle, 
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the  neck.  The  condyle  is  of  an  oblong  form,  its  long  axis  being  transverse,  and 
set  obliquely  on  the  neck  in  such  a  manner  that  its  outer  end  is  a  little  more 
forward  and  a  little  higher  than  its  inner.  It  is  convex  from  before  backwards, 
and  from  side  to  side,  the  articular  surface  extending  further  on  the  posterior 
than  on  the  anterior  surface.  The  neck  of  the  condvle  is  flattened  from  before 
backwards,  and  strengthened  by  ridges  which  descend  from  the  fore  part  and 
sides  of  the  condyle.  Its  lateral  margins  are  narrow,  and  present  externally  a 
tubercle  for  the  external  lateral  ligament.  Its  posterior  surface  is  convex ;  its 
anterior  is  hollowed  out  on  its  inner  side  by  a  depression  (the  pterygoid  fossa) 
for  the  attachment  of  the  External  pterygoid. 

The  lower  border  of  the  ramus  is  thick,  straight,  and  continuous  with  the  body 
of  the  bone.  At  its  junction  with  the  posterior  border  is  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
which  is  either  inverted  or  everted,  and  marked  by  rough  oblique  ridges  on  each 
side  for  the  attachment  of  the  Masseter  externally,  and  the  Internal  pterygoid 
internally ;  the  stylo- mfixillary  ligament  is  attached  to  the  bone  between  these 
muscles.  The  anterior  border  is  thin  above,  thicker  below,  and  continuous  with 
the  external  oblique  line.  The  posterior  border  is  thick,  smooth,  rounded,  and 
covered  by  the  parotid  gland. 

The  Sujmoid  Notch,  separating  the  two  processes,  is  a  deep  semilunar  depression, 
crossed  by  the  masseteric  artery  and  nerve. 

Development.  This  bone  is  formed  at  such  an  early  period  of  life — before, 
indeed,  any  other  bone  except  the  clavicle — that  it  has  been  found  impossible  at 
present  to  determine  its  earliest  condition.  It  appears  probable,  however,  that 
it  is  developed  by  two  centres,  one  for  each  lateral  half,  the  two  segments 
meeting  at  the  symphysis,  where  they  become  united.  Additional  centres  have 
also  been  described  for  the  coronoid  process,  the  condyle,  the  angle,  and  the  thin 
plate  of  bone  which  forms  the  inner  side  of  the  alveolus. 

Changes  produced  in  the  Lower  Jaw  by  Age. 

The  changes  which  the  Lower  Jaw  undergoes  after  birth,  relate — 1.  To  the  alterations  effected  in 
the  body  of  the  bone  by  the  first  and  second  dentitions,  the  loss  of  the  teeth  in  the  aged,  and  the 
subsequent  absorption  of  the  alveoli.  2.  To  the  size  and  situation  of  the  dent-al  canal ;  and,  3.  To 
the  angle  at  which  the  ramus  joins  with  the  body. 

At  Birth  (Fig  166),  the  bone  consists  of  two  lateral  halves,  united  by  fibro-cartilaginous  tissue, 
in  which  one  or  two  osseous  nuclei  are  generally  found.  The  body  is  a  mere  shell  of  bone  containing 
the  sockets  of  the  two  incisor,  the  canine,  and  the  two  temporary  molar  teeth,  imperfectly  partitioned 
from  one  another.  The  dental  canal  is  of  large  size,  and  runs  near  the  lower  oorder  ot  the  bone, 
the  mental  foramen  opening  beneath  the  socket  of  the  first  molar.  The  angle  is  obtuse,  from  the 
jaws  not  being  as  yet  separated  by  the  eruption  of  the  teeth. 

After  Birth  (Fig.  167),  the  two  segments  of  the  bone  become  joined  at  the  symphysis,  from  below 
upwards,  in  the  first  year ;  but  a  trace  of  separation  may  be  visible  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year,  near  the  alveolar  margin.  The  body  becomes  elongated  in  its  whole  lengtii,  but  more  especially 
behind  the  mental  foramen,  to  provide  space  for  the  three  additional  teeth  developed  in  this  part. 
The  deptli  of  the  body  becomes  greater,  owing  to  mcreased  growth  of  the  alveolar  part,  to  afford 
room  for  the  fangs  of  the  teeth,  and  by  thickening  of  the  subdental  portion,  which  enables  the  jaw 
to  withstand  the  powerful  action  of  the  masticatory  muscles ;  but  the  alveolar  portion  is  the  deeper 
of  the  two,  and,  consequently,  the  chief  part  of  the  body  lies  above  the  oblique  line.  The  dental 
canal,  after  the  second  dentition,  is  situated  just  above  the  level  of  the  mylo-liyoid  ridge  ;  and  the 
mental  foramen  occupies  the  position  usual  to  it  in  the  adult.  The  angle  becomes  less  obtuse,  owing 
to  the  separation  of  the  jaws  by  the  teeth. 

In  the  adult  (Fig.  168),  the  alveolar  and  basilar  portions  of  the  body  are  usually  of  equal  depth. 
The  mental  foramen  opens  midway  between  the  upper  and  lower  border  of  the  bone,  and  the  dental 
canal  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  mylo-hyoid  line.  The  ramus  is  almost  vertical  in  direction,  and 
joins  the  body  nearly  at  right  angles. 

In  old  age  (Fig.  169).  the  bone  becomes  greatly  reduced  in  size;  for,  with  the  loss  of  the  teeth, 
the  alveolar  process  is  absorbed,  and  the  basilar  part  of  the  bone  alone  remains ;  consequently,  the 
chief  part  of  the  bone  is  below  the  oblique  line.  The  dental  canal,  with  the  mental  foramen  opening 
from  it,  is  close  to  the  alveolar  border.     The  rami  are  oblique  in  direction,  and  the  angle  obtuse. 

Articulation,     With  the  glenoid  fossae  of  the  two  temporal  bones. 
Attachment  of  Muscles,     To  its  external  surface,  commencing  at  the  symphysis, 
and  proceeding  backwards :  Levator  menti,  Depressor  labii  inferioris,  Depressor 
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SiDF  View  of  the  lower  jaw  at  different  Periods  of  Life. 

Fig.  166.— At  Birth. 


Fig.  167.— At  Puberty. 


Fig.  168.— Id  the  Adult. 


Fig.  169.— Iq  old  Age. 
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anguli  oris,  Platysma  myoides,  Buccinator,  Masseter :  a  portion  of  the  Orbicu- 
laris oris  (Acoessorii  Orbicularis  inferiores)  is  also  attached  to  this  surface.  To 
its  internal  surface,  commencing  at  the  same  point :  Genio-hyo-glossus,  Genio- 
hyoideus,  Mylo-hyoideus,  Digastric,  Superior  constrictor.  Temporal,  Internal 
pterygoid,  External  pterygoid. 


THE  SUTURES. 

The  bones  of  the  cranium  and  face  are  connected  to  each  other  by  means  of 
Sutures.  The  sutures  are  rows  of  dentated  processes  of  bone  projecting  from  the 
edge  of  either  bone,  and  locking  into  each  other :  the  dentations,  however,  are 
confined  to  the  external  table,  the  edges  of  the  internal  table  lying  merely  in 
apposition.  The  Cranial  Sutures  may  be  divided  into  three  sets:  1.  Those  at 
the  vertex  of  the  skull.     2.  Those  at  the  side  of  the  skull.    3.  Those  at  the  base. 

The  sutures  at  the  vertex  of  the  skull  are  three :  the  sagittal,  coronal,  and 
fambdoid. 

The  Sagittal  Suture  {interparietal)  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  parietal 
oones,  and  extends  from  the  middle  of  the  frontal  bone  backwards  to  the  superior 
angle  of  the  occipital.  In  childhood",  and  occasionally  in  the  adult,  when  the  two 
Halves  of  the  frontal  bone  are  not  united,  it  is  continued  forwards  to  the  root  of 
the  nose.  This  suture  sometimes  presents,  near  its  posterior  extremity,  the 
parietal  foramen  on  each  side ;  and  in  front,  where  it  joins  the  coronal  suture,  a 
space  is  occasionally  left,  which  incloses  a  large  Wormian  bone. 

The  Coronal  Suture  {/ronto- parietal)  extends  transversely  across  the  vertex  of 
the  skull,  and  connects  the  frontal  with  the  parietal  bones.  It  commences  at  the 
extremity  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  on  one  side,  and  terminates  at  the 
same  point  on  the  opposite  side.  The  dentations  of  this  suture  are  more  marked 
at  the  sides  than  at  the  summit,  and  are  so  constructed  that  the  frontal  rests  on 
the  parietal  above,  whilst  laterally  the  frontal  supports  the  parietal. 

The  Lamhdoid  Suture  {occipito -parietal)^  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
Greek  letter  A,  connects  the  occipital  with  the  parietal  bones.  It  commences  on 
each  side  at  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  inclines  upwards  to 
the  end  of  the  sagittal  suture.  The  dentations  of  this  suture  are  very  deep  and 
distinct,  and  are  often  interrupted  by  several  small  Wormian  bones. 

The  sutures  at  the  side  of  the  skull  are  also  three  in  number:  the  spheno- 
parietal, squamo-parietal,  and  masto-parietal.  They  are  subdivisions  of  a  single 
suture,  formed  between  the  lower  border  of  the  parietal  and  the  temporal  and 
sphenoid  bones,  and  which  extends  from  the  lower  end  of  the  lambdoid  suture 
behind  to  the  lower  end  of  the  coronal  suture  in  front. 

The  Spheno-parietal  is  very  short;  it  is  formed  by  the  tip  of  the  great  wing 
of  the  sphenoid,  which  overlaps  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone. 

The  Squamo-parietal,  or  squamous  suture,  is  arched.  It  is  formed  by  the 
(Squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  overlapping  the  middle  division  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  parietal. 

The  Masto-parietal  is  a  short  suture,  deeply  dentated,  formed  by  the  posterior 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal,  and  the  superior  border  of  the  mastoid  portion  of 
the  temporal. 

The  sutures  at  the  base  of  the  skull  are :  the  basilar  in  the  centre,  and  on  each 
side,  the  petro-occipital,  the  masto-occipital,  the  petro-sphenoidal,  and  the  squamo- 
sphenoidal. 

The  Basilar  Suture  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  th«  basilar  surface  of  the 
occipital  bone  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid.  At  an 
early  period  of  life,  a  thin  plate  of  cartilage  exists  between  these  bones ;  but 
in  the  adult  they  become  fused  into  one.  Between  the  outer  extremity  of  the 
basilar  suture  and  the  termination  of  the  lambdoid,  an  irregular  suture  exists, 
which  is  subdivided  into  two  portions.     The  inner  portion,  formed  by  the  union 
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of  the  petrous  part  of.  the  temporal  with  the  occipital  bone,  is  termed  tVie  petro- 
occipital.  The  outer  portion,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  mastoid  part  of  the 
temporal  with  the  occipital,  is  called  the  mcisto-occipitaL  Between  the  bones 
forming  the  petro-occipital  suture,  a  thin  plate  of  cartilage  exists ;  in  the  masto- 
occipital  is  (xjcasionally  found  the  opening  of  the  mastoid  foramen.  Between 
the  outer  extremity  of  the  basilar  suture  and  the  spheno-parietal,  an  irregular 
suture  may  be  seen,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  sphenoid  with  the  tem))()ral 
bone.  The  inner  and  smaller  portion  of  this  suture  is  termed  the  peiro- sphenoidal ; 
it  is  formed  between  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  and  the  great  wing  of 
the  sphenoid :  the  outer  portion,  of  greater  length,  and  arched,  is  formed  between 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  and  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid :  it  is 
called  the  squatno- sphenoidal. 

The  cranial  bones  are  connected  with  those  of  the  face,  and  the  facial  bones 
with  each  other,  by  numerous  sutures,  which,  though  distinctly  marked,  have 
received  no  special  na^es.  The  only  remaining  suture  deserving  especial  con- 
sideration, is  the  transverse.  This  extends  across  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  and 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  tlie  frontal  with  the  facial  bones :  it  extends  from 
the  external  angular  process  of  one  side  to  the  same  point  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  connects  the  frontal  with  the  malar,  the  sphenoid,  the  ethmoid,  the  lachrymal, 
the  superior  maxillary,  and  the  nasal  bones  on  each  side. 

The  sutures  remain  separate  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  com[)lete  forma- 
tion of  the  skull.  It  is  probable  that  they  serve  the  purpose  of  permitting  the 
growth  of  the  lx)nes  at  their  margins ;  while  their  peculiar  formation,  together 
with  the  interposition  of  the  sutural  ligament  Ixjtween  the  bones  forming  them, 
prevents  the  dispersion  of  blows  or  jars  received  upon  the  skull.  Dr.  Humphry 
remarks,  "  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  sutures  are  first  obliterated  at  the  parts  in 
which  the  ossification  of  the  skull  was  last  completed,  viz.,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  fontanelles  ;  and  the  cranial  bones  seem  in  this  respect  to  observe  a  similar 
law  to  that  which  regulates  the  union  of  the  epiphyses  to  the  shafts  of  the  long 
bones."  The  same  author  remarks  that  the  time  of  their  disanpearance  is 
extremely  variable;  they  are  sometimes  found  well  marked  in  skulls  edentulous 
with  age,  while  in  others  which  have  only  just  reached  maturity  they  can  hardly 
be  traced. 

TlIK  SKULL. 

The  Skull,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  several  cranial  and  facial  bones  already 
described,  when  considered  as  a  whole,  is  divisible  into  five  regions :  a  superior 
region  or  vertex,  an  inferior  region  or  base,  two  lateral  regions,  and  an  anterior 
region,  the  face. 

Vkrtkx  of  the  Skull. 

'Ih.Q Superior  Rer/ion,  or  Vertex,  presents  two  surfaces,  an  external  and  an  internal. 

The  External  Surface  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  nasal  eminences  and  super- 
ciliary ridges ;  behind,  by  the  occipital  protuberance  and  superior  curved  lines 
of  the  occipital  bone ;  laterally,  by  an  imaginary  line  extendmg  from  the  outer 
end  of  the  superior  curved  line,  along  the  temporal  ridge,  to  the  external  angular 
process  of  the  frontal.  This  surface  includes  the  vertical  portion  of  the  frontal, 
the  greater  part  of  the  parietal,  and  the  superior  third  of  the  occipital  bone ;  it 
is  smooth,  convex,  of  an  elongated  oval  form,  crossed  transversely  by  the  coronal 
suture,  and  from  before  backwards  by  the  sagittal,  which  terminates  behind  in 
the  lambdoid.  From  before  backwards  may  be  seen  the  frontal  eminences  and 
remains  of  the  suture  connecting  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  frontal  bone  ;  on 
each  side  of  the  sagittal  suture  are  the  parietal  foramen  and  parietal  eminence, 
and  still  more  posteriorly  the  smooth  convex  surface  of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  Internal  Surface  is  concave,  presents  eminences  and  depressions  for  the 
convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  and  numerous  furrows  for  the  lodgment  of  branches 
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of  the  meiiiiigeal  arteries.  Along  the  middle  line  of  this  suriUce  is  a  longitudinal 
groove,  narrow  in  front,  where  it  termiuates  in  the  frontal  crest,  but  broader 
behind;  where  it  lodges  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  by  its  margin  aftbrda 
attachment  to  the  falx  cerebri.  On  either  side  of  it  are  several  depressions  for 
the  Pacchionian  bodies,  and  at  its  back  part,  the  internal  openings  of  the  parietal 
foramina.  This  .^iurface  is  crae.sed,  in  front,  by  the  coronal  suture;  from  before 
biickwards,  by  the  sagittal ;  beliind,  by  ihe  lambdoid. 

rig.  170.— Baae  of  the  Skull.     Inner  nr  Cerebral  Surface. 
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Base  of  the  Skull. 

The  Inferior  Region^  or  Base  of  the  Skull,  presents  two  surfaces,  an  internal  or 
cerebral,  and  an  external  or  basilar. 

The  Internal  or  Cerebral  Surface (F'\g.  170)  presents  three  fossae,  on  each  side, 
called  the  anterior^  middle^  and  ponterior  fossa3  of  the  cranium. 

The  Anterior  Fossa  is  formed  by  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal,  the  cribriform 
Dlate  of  the  ethmoid,  the  ethmoidal  spine  and  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  It  is 
the  most  elevated  of  the  three  fossa?,  convex  externally  where  it  corresponds  to 
the  roof  of  the  orbit,  concave  in  the  median  line  in  the  situation  of  the  cribriform  . 
plate  of  the  ethmoid.  It  is  traversed  by  three  sutures,  the  ethmoido-frontal, 
eihmo-sphenoidal,  and  fronto-sphenoidal ;  and  lodores  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
oerebrum.  It  presents,  in  the  median  line,  from  before  backwards,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  groove  for  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  the  crest  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  faljt  cerebri :  the  foramen  caecum,  an  aperture  formed  by  the  frontal 
bone  and  the  crista'^Bflli  of  the  ethmoid,  which,  if  pervious,  transmits  a  small 
vein  from  the  nose  to  tne  superior  longitudinal  sinus;  behind  the  foramen  caecum, 
the  crista  galli,  the  posterior  margin  of  which  affords  attachment  to  the  falx 
cerebri;  on  either  side  of  the  crista  galli,  the  olfactory  groove,  which  supports 
the  bulb  of  the  olfactory  nerve,,  and  is  perforated  by  three  rows  of  orifices  for  its 
filaments,  and  in  front  by  a  slit-like  opening,  for  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic 
nerve.  On  the  outer  side  of  each  olfactory  groove  are  the  internal  openings  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  foramina ;  the  former,  situated  about  the 
middleof  the  outer  margin  of  the  olfactory  groove,  transmits  the  anterior  ethmoidal 
artery  and  the  nasal  nerve,  which  runs  in  a  depression  along  the  surface  of  the 
ethmoid,  to  the  slit-like  opening  above  mentioned ;  whilst  the  posterior  ethmoidal 
foramen  opens  at  the  back  part  of  this  margin  under  cover  of  the  projecting 
lamina  of  the  sphenoid,  and  transmits  the  posterior  ethmoidal  artery  and  vein  to 
the  posterior  etnmoidal  cells.  Further  back  in  the  middle  line  is  the  ethmoidal 
spine,  bounded  behind  by  an  elevated  ridge,  separating  two  longitudinal  grooves 
which  support  the  olfactory  nerves.  The  anterior  fossa  presents,  laterally,  emi- 
nences and  depressions  for  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  and  grooves  for  the 
lodgment  of  trie  anterior  meningeal  arteries. 

The  Middle  Fossa,  somewhat  deeper  than  the  preceding,  is  narrow  in  the  middle 
and  becomes  wider  as  it  expands  laterally.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  the  anterior  clinoid  process, 
and  the  anterior  margin  of  the  optic  groove;  behind,  by  the  upper  border  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal,  and  basilar  suture ;  externally,  by  the  squamous 
portion  of  the  temporal,  and  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  and  is 
separated  from  its  fellow  by  the  sella  Turcica.  It  is  traversed  by  four  sutures, 
the  squamous,  spheno-parietal,  spheno-temporal,  and  pctro-sphenoidal. 

In  the  middle  line,  from  before  backwards,  is  the  optic  groove,  which  supports 
the  optic  commissure,  and  terminates  on  each  side  in  the  optic  foramen,  for  the 
pas.<^i^e  of  the  optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic  artery ;  behind  the  optic  groove  is 
the  olivary  process,  and  laterally  the  anterior  clinoid  processes,  to  which  are 
attached  the  folds  of  the  dura  mater,  which  form  the  cavernous  sinuses.  Sepa- 
rating the  middle  fossae  is  the  sella  Turcica,  a  deep  depression,  which  lodges  the 
pituitary  gland,  bounded  in  front  by  a  small  eminence  on  either  side,  the  middle 
clinoid  process,  and  behind  by  a  broad  s(|uare  plate  of  bone,  surmounted  at  each 
^nperior  angle  by  a  tubercle,  the  posterior  clinoid  process ;  beneath  the  latter 
process  is  a  groove,  for  the  sixth  nerve.  On  each  side  of  the  sella  Turcica  is 
the  cavernous  groove ;  it  is  broad,  shallow,  and  curved  somewhat  like  the  italic 
letter/;  it  commences  behind  at  the  foramen  lacerum  medium,  and  terminates 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process.  This  groove  lodges  the 
cavernous  sinus,  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and  the  nerves  of  the  orbit.  The 
J^ides  of  the  middle  fossa  are  of  considerable  depth  ;  they  present  eminences  and 
depressions  for  the  middle  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  grooves  for  the  branches  of  the 
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of  the  meningeal  arteries.  Along  the  middle  line  of  this  surface  is  a  longitudinal 
groove,  narrow  in  front,  where  it  terminates  in  the  frontal  crest,  but  broader 
behind ;  where  it  lodges  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  by  its  margin  afford* 
attachment  to  the  falx  cerebri.  On  either  side  of  it  are  several  depressions  for 
the  Pacchionian  bodies,  and  at  its  back  part,  the  internal  openings  of  the  parietal 
foramina.  This  surface  is  crossed,  in  front,  by  tlie  coronal  suture;  from  before 
backwards,  by  the  sagittal ;  behind,  by  the  lambdoid. 

Fig.  170. — Base  of  tlie  Skull.     Inner  or  Cerebral  Surface, 
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Base  of  the  Skull. 
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The  Inferior  Region^  or  Base  of  the  Skull,  presents  two  surfaces,  an  internal  or 
cerebral,  and  an  external  or  basilar. 

The  Internal  or  Cerebral  Surface  {Y\g,  170)  presents  three  fossse,  on  each  side, 
called  the  anterior^  middle^  and  posterior  fossie  of  the  cranium. 

The  Anterior  Fossa  is  formed  by  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal,  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid,  the  ethmoidal  spine  and  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  It  is 
the  most  elevated  of  the  three  fossa?,  convex  externally  where  it  corresponds  to 
the  roof  of  the  orbit,  concave  in  the  median  line  in  the  situation  of  the  cribriform  . 
plate  of  the  ethmoid.  It  is  traversed  bv  three  sutures,  the  ethmoido-frontal, 
etlimo-sphenoidal,  and  fronto-sphenoidal ;  and  lodges  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
cerebrum.  It  presents,  in  the  medijin  line,  from  before  backwards,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  groove  for  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  the  crest  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  fal^  cerebri :  the  foramen  caecum,  an  aperture  formed  by  the  frontal 
bone  and  the  criata'^Bflli  of  the  ethmoid,  which,  if  pervious,  transmits  a  small 
vein  from  the  nose  to  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus;  behind  the  foramen  caecum, 
the  crista  galli,  the  posterior  margin  of  which  affords  attachment  to  the  falx 
cerebri;  on  either  side  of  the  crista  galli,  the  olfactory  groove,  which  supports 
the  bulb  of  the  olfactory  nerve,,  and  is  perforated  by  three  rows  of  orifices  for  its 
filaments,  and  in  front  by  a  slit-like  opening,  for  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic 
nerve.  On  the  outer  side  of  each  olfactory  groove  are  the  internal  openings  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  foramina ;  the  former,  situated  about  the 
middleof  the  outer  margin  of  the  olfactory  groove,  transmits  the  anterior  ethmoidal 
artery  and  the  nasal  nerve,  which  runs  in  a  depression  along  the  surface  of  the 
ethmoid,  to  the  slit-like  opening  above  mentioned ;  whilst  the  posterior  ethmoidal 
foramen  opens  at  the  back  part  of  this  margin  under  cover  of  the  projecting 
lamina  of  the  sphenoid,  and  transmits  the  posterior  ethmoidal  artery  and  vein  to 
the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells.  Further  back  in  the  middle  line  is  the  ethmoidal 
spine,  bounded  behind  by  an  elevated  ridge,  separating  two  longitudinal  grooves 
which  support  the  olfactory  nerves.  The  anterior  fossa  presents,  laterally,  emi- 
nences and  depressions  for  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  and  grooves  for  the 
lodgment  of  the  anterior  meningeal  arteries. 

The  Middle  Fossa,  somewhat  deeper  than  the  preceding,  is  narrow  in  the  middle 
and  becomes  wider  as  it  expands  laterally.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  the  anterior  clinoid  process, 
and  the  anterior  margin  of  the  optic  groove;  behind,  by  the  upj:)er  border  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal,  and  basilar  suture ;  externally,  by  the  squamous 
•portion  of  the  temporal,  and  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  and  is 
separated  from  its  fellow  by  the  sella  Turcica.  It  is  traversed  by  four  sutures, 
the  squamous,  spheno-parietal,  spheno- temporal,  and  petro-sphenoidal. 

In  the  middle  line,  from  before  backwards,  is  the  optic  groove,  which  supports 
the  optic  commissure,  and  terminates  on  each  side  in  the  optic  foramen,  for  the 
passage  of  the  optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic  artery ;  behind  the  optic  groove  is 
the  olivary  process,  and  laterally  the  anterior  clinoid  processes,  to  which  are 
attached  the  folds  of  the  dura  mater,  which  form  the  cavernous  sinuses.  Sepa- 
rating the  middle  fossae  is  the  sella  Turcica,  a  deep  depression,  which  lodges  the 
pituitary  gland,  bounded  in  front  by  a  small  eminence  on  either  side,  the  middle 
clinoid  process,  and  behind  by  a  broad  square  plate  of  bone,  surmounted  at  each 
^iiperior  angle  by  a  tubercle,  the  posterior  clinoid  process;  beneath  the  latter 
pr()cess  is  a  groove,  for  the  sixth  nerve.  On  each  side  of  the  sella  Turcica  is 
the  cavernous  groove ;  it  is  broad,  shallow,  and  curved  somewhat  like  the  italic 
letter/;  it  commences  behind  at  the  foramen  Incerum  medium,  and  terminates 
^Ti  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process.  This  groove  lodges  the 
cavernous  sinus,  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and  the  nerves  of  the  orbit.  The 
^des  of  the  middle  fossa  are  of  considerable  depth  ;  they  present  eminences  and 
depressions  for  the  middle  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  grooves  for  the  branches  of  the 
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middle  meningeal  artery ;  the  latter  commence  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foramen 
spinosum,  and  consist  of  two  large  branches,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior ;  the 
former  passing  upwards  and  forwards  to  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal 
bone,  the  latter  passing  upwards  and  backwards.  The  following  foramina  may 
also  be  seen  from  before  backwards.  Most  anteriorly  is  the  foramen  lacerum 
anterius,  or  sphenoidal  fissure,  formed  above  by  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  ; 
below,  by  the  greater  wing;  internally,  by  the  body  of  the  sphenoid;  and  com- 
pleted externally  by  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone.  It  transmits  the  third, 
fourth,  the  three  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth,  the  sixth  nerve, 
and  the  ophthalmic  vein.  Behind  the  inner  extremity  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure 
is  the  foramen  rotundum,  for  the  passage  of  the  second  division  of  the  fifth  or 
superior  maxillary  nerve ;  still  more  posteriorly  is  seen  a  small  orifice,  the  fora- 
men Vesalii,  an  opening,  situated  between  the  foramen  rotundum  and  ovale,  a 
little  internal  to  both  ;  it  varies  in  size  in  different  individuals,  and  is  often  absent; 
when  present,  it  transmits  a  small  vein.  It  opens  below  in  the  pterygoid  fossa, 
just  at  the  outer  side  of  the  scaphoid  depression.  Beh^f  and  external  to  the 
latter  opening  is  the  foramen  ovale,  which  transmits  the  third  division  of  the  fifth 
or  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  the  small  meningeal  artery,  and  the  small  petrosal 
nerve.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  foramen  ovale  is  the  foramen  spinosum,  for  the 
passage  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery ;  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foramen 
ovale,  the  foramen  lacerum  medium.  The  lower  part  of  this  aperture  is  filled  u}> 
with  cartilage  in  the  recent  state.  The  Vidian  nerve  pierces  this  cartilage.  On 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  is  seen,  from 
without  inwards,  the  eminence  caused  by  the  projection  of  the  superior  semi- 
circular canal,  the  groove  leading  to  the  hiatus  Fallopii,  for  the  transmission  of 
the  petrosal  branch  of  the  Vidian  nerve ;  beneath  it,  the  smaller  groove,  for  the 
passage  of  the  smaller  {petrosal  nerve ;  and,  near  the  apex  of  the  bone,  the 
depression  for  the  Casserian  ganglion,  and  the  orifice  of  the  carotid  canal,  for  the 
passage  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  carotid  plexus  of  nerves. 

The  Posterior  Fossa^  deeply  concave,  is  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  situated 
on  a  lower  level  than  either  of  the  preceding.  It  is  formed  by  the  occipital,  the 
petrous  and  mastoid  portions  of  the  temporal,  and  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of 
the  parietal  bone ;  is  crossed  by  three  sutures,  the  petro-occipital,  masto-occipital, 
and  masto- parietal ;  and  lodges  the  cerebellum,  pons  Varolii,  and  medulla  oblon- 
gata. It  is  separated  from  the  middle  fossa  in  the  median  line  by  the  basilar 
suture,  and  on  each  side  by  the  superior  border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone.  This  border  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  tentorium  cere  belli, 
is  grooved  externally  for  the  superior  petrosal  sinus,  and  at  its  inner  extremity 
presents  a  notch,  upon  which  rests  the  fifth  nerve.  The  circumference  of  the 
fossa  is  bounded  posteriorly  by  the  grooves  for  the  lateral  sinuses.  In  the  centre 
of  this  fossa  is  the  foramen  magnum,  bounded  on  either  side  by  a  rough  tubercle, 
which  gives  attachment  to  the  odontoid  ligaments ;  and  a  little  above  these  are 
seen  the  internal  openings  of  the  anterior  condyloid  foramina.  In  front  of  the 
foramen  magnum  is  the  basilar  process,  grooved  for  the  support  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  pons  Varolii,  and  articulating  on  each  side  with  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  forming  the  petro-occipital  suture,  the  anterior  half  of 
which  is  grooved  for  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus,  the  posterior  half  being  encroached 
upon  by  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  or  jugular  foramen.  This  foramen 
presents  three  compartments ;  through  the  anterior  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus 
pa&ses,  through  the  posterior  the  lateral  sinus  and  some  meningeal  arteries,  and 
through  the  middle  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  Above  the  jugular  foramen  is  the 
internal  auditory  meatus,  for  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves  and  auditory  artery; 
behind  and  external  to  this  is  the  slit-like  opening  leading  into  the  aquaeductus 
vestibuli ;  whilst  between  the  two  latter,  and  near  the  superior  border  of  the 
petrous  portion,  is  a  small  triangular  depression,  which  lodges  a  process  of  the 
dura  mater,  and  occasionally  transmits  a  small  vein  into  the  substance  of  the  bone. 
Behind  the  foramen  magnum  are  the  inferior  occipital  fossas,  which  lodge  the 
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hemispheres  of  the  cerel)elluru,  separated  from  one  another  by  the  internal 
occipital  crest,  which  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  falx  cerebelli,  and  lodges 
the  occipital  sinusfes.  The  posterior  fossae  are  surmounted,  above,  by  the  deep 
transverse  grooves  for  the  lodgment  of  the  lateral  sinuses.  These  channels, 
in  their  passage  outwards,  groove  the  occipital  bone,  the  posterior  inferior  angle 
of  the  parietal,  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal,  and  the  occipital  just  behind 
the  jugular  foramen,  at  the  back  part  of  which  tliey  terminate.  Where  this  sinus 
grooves  the  mastoid  part  of  the  temporal  bone,  the  orifice  of  the  mastoid  fora- 
men may  be  seen ;  and,  just  previous  to  its  termination,  it  has  opening  into  it 
the  posterior  condyloid  foramen.     Neither  foramen  is  constant. 

The  External  Surface  of  the  Base  of  the  Skull  (Fig.  171)  is  extremely 
irregular.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  incisor  teeth  in  the  upper  jaws;  behind, 
by  the  superior  curved  lines  of  the  occipital  bone ;  and  laterally  by  the  alveolar 
arch,  the  lower  border  of  the  malar  bone,  the  zygoma,  and  an  imaginary  line, 
extending  from  the  zygoma  to  the  mastoid  process  and  extremity  of  the  superior 
curved  line  of  the  octnmit.  It  is  formed  by  the  palate  processes  of  the  superior 
maxillary  and  ])alate  bones,  the  vomer,  the  pterygoid  processes,  under  surface 
of  the  great  wing,  spinous  processes  and  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  the 
under  surface  of  the  scjuamous,  mastoid,  and  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal, 
and  the  under  surface  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  anterior  part  of  the  base  of 
the  skull  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  this  surface  (when  the  skull  is 
turned  over  for  the  purpose  of  examination),  surrounded  by  the  alveolar  process, 
which  is  thicker  behind  than  in  front,  and  excavated  by  sixteen  depressions  for 
lodging  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw ;  the  cavities  varying  in  depth  and  size 
according:  to  the  teeth  thev  contain.  Immediatelv  behind  the  incisor  teeth  is 
the  anterior  palatine  fossa.  At  the  bottom  of  this  fossa  may  usually  be  seen  four 
apertures,  two  placed  laterally,  which  open  above,  one  in  the  floor  of  each  nostril, 
and  transmit  the  posterior  palatine  vessels,  and  two  in  the  median  line  of  the 
intermaxillary  suture,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  the  anterior  transmitting  the  left, 
and  the  posterior  (the  larger)  the  right  nasopalatine  nerve.  These  two  latter 
canals  are  sometimes  wanting,  or  they  may  join  to  form  a  single  one,  or  one  of 
them  may  open  into  one  of  the  lateral  canals  above  referred  to.  The  palatine 
vault  is  concave,  uneven,  perforated  by  numerous  foramina  marked  by  depressions 
for  the  palatal  glands,  and  crossed  by  a  crucial  suture,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  four  bones  of  which  it  is  composed.  One  or  two  small  foramina,  in  the 
alveolar  margin  behind  the  incisor  teeth,  occasionally  seen  in  the  adult,  almost 
constant  in  young  subjects,  are  called  the  incisive  foramina ;  they  transmit  nerves 
and  vessels  to  the  incisor  teeth.  At  eacli  posterior  angle  of  the  hard  ])alate  is 
the  posterior  palatine  foramen,  for  the  transmission  of  the  posterior  palatine 
vessels  and  descending  palatine  nerves,  and  running  forwards  and  inwaras  from 
it  a  groove,  which  lodges  the  same  vessels  and  nerve.  Behind  the  posterior 
palatine  foramen  is  the  tuberosity  of  the  palate  bone,  i)erforated  by  one  or  more 
accessory  posterior  palatine  canals,  and  marked  by  the  commencement  of  a  ridge, 
which  runs  transversely  inwards,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  tendinous 
expansion  of  the  Tensor  palati  muscle.  Projecting  backwards  from  the  centre  of 
the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate  is  the  posterior  nasal  spine,  for  the  attach- 
uient  of  the  Azygos  uvulae.  Behind  and  above  the  hard  palate  is  the  posterior 
aperture  of  the  nares,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  vomer,  bounded  above  by  the 
o^y  of  the  sphenoid,  below  by  the  horizontal  plate  of  the  palate  bone,  and 
laterally  by  the  pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid.  Each  aperture  measures 
about  an  inch  in  the  vertical,  and  half  an  inch  in  the  transverse  direction.  At 
the  base  of  the  vomer  may  be  seen  the  expanded  aloe  of  this  bone,  receiving 
^tween  them  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid.  Near  the  lateral  margins  of  the 
vomer,  at  the  root  of  the  pterygoid  processes,  are  the  pterygo-palatine  canals. 
"  te  pterygoid  process,  which  bounds  the  posterior  nares  on  each  side,  presents 
'^^ar  its  base  the  pterygoid  or  Vidian  canal,  for  the  Vidian  nerve  and  artery. 
^«b  process  consists  of  two  plates,  which  bifurcate  at  the  extremity  to  receive 
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the  tuberosity  of  the  palate  bone,  and  are  separated  behind  by  the  pterygoid 
fossa,  which  lodges  the  Internal  pterygoid  muscle.     The  internal  plate  is  long 

.    Fig.  171.— Base  of  the  SkulL     Eitemftl  Surface. 
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and  narrow,  presenting  on  the  outer  side  of  its  base  the  scaphoid  fossa,  for  the 
origin  of  the  Tensor  palati  muscle,  and  at  its  extremity  the  haraular  process, 
around  which  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  turns.  The  external  pterygoid  plate  is 
broad,  forms  the  inner  boundary  of  the  zygomatic  fossa,  and  affords  attachment, 
by  its  outer  surface,  to  the  External  pterygoid  mugcle. 

Behind  the  nasal  fossae  in  the  middle  line  is  the  basilar  surface  of  the  occipital 
bone,  presenting  in  its  centre  the  pharyngeal  spine  for  the  attachment  of  the 
Superior  constrictor  muscle  of  the  pharynx,  with  depressions  on  each  side  for  the 
insertion  of  the  Rectus  capitis  anticus,  major  and  minor.     At  the  base  of  the 
external  pterygoid  plate  is  the  foramen  ovale ;  behind  this,  the  foramen  spinosum, 
and  the  prominent  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid,  which  gives  attachment  to 
the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  Laxator  tvmpani  and 
Tensor  palati  muscles.     External  to  the  spinous  process  is  the  glenoid  fossa, 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Glaserian  fissure  (p.  170),  the  anterior  portion  con- 
cave, smooth,  bounded  in  front  by  the  eminentia  articularis,  and  serving  for  the 
articulation  of  the  condyle  of  the   lower  jaw;    the  posterior  portion   rough, 
bounded  behind  by  the  vaginal  process,  and  serving  for  the  reception  of  part  of 
the  parotid  gland.     Emerging  from  tetween  the  laminae  of  the  vaginal  process  is 
the  styloid  process ;  and  at  the  base  of  this  process  is  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen, 
for  the  exit  of  the  facial  nerve  and  entrance  of  the  stylo-mastoid  artery.    External 
to  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  is  the  auricular  fissure  for  the  auricular  branch  of 
the  pneumogastric,  bounded  behind  by  the  mastoid  process.     Upon  the  inner 
side  of  the  mastoid  process  is  a  deep  groove,  the  digastric  fossa;  and  a, little 
more  internally,  the  occipital  groove,  for  the  occipital  artery.     At  the  base  of 
the  internal  pterygoid  plate  is  a  large  and  somewhat  triangular  aperture,  tlic 
foramen  lacerum  medium,  bounded  in  front  by  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid, 
behind  by  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  internally 
by  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  and  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone ;  it  presents 
in  front  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  Vidian  canal ;  behind,  tlie  aperture  of  the 
carotid  canal.    The  basilar  surface  of  this  opening  is  filled  up,  in  the  recent  state, 
by  a  fibro-cartilaginous  substance ;  across  its  upper  or  cerebral  aspect  pass  the 
internal  carotid  artery  and  Vidian  nerve.     External  to  this  aperture  the  petro- 
sphenoidal  suture  is  observed,  at  the  outer  termination  of  which  is  seen  the  ori- 
fice of  the  canal  for  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  that  for  the  Tensor  tvmpani  muscle. 
Behind  this  suture  is  seen  the  under  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  presenting,  from  within  outwards,  the  quadrilateral  rough  surface, 
part  of  which  affords  attachment  to  the  Levator  palati  and  Tensor  tympani 
muscles;  external  to  this  surface,  the  orifices  of  the  carotid  canal  and  the  aquae- 
ductus  cochleae, — the  former  traasmitting  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the 
ascending  branches  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  the 
latter  serving  for  the  passage  of  a  small  artery  and  vein  to  the  cochlea.     Behind 
the  carotid  canal  is  a  large  aperture,  the  jugular  fossa,  formed  in  front  by  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal,  and  behind  by  the  occipital ;  it  is  generally 
larger  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side,  and  is  divided  into  three  compartments 
hy  processes  of  dura  mater.     The  anterior  is  for  the  passage  of  the  inferior 
petrosal  sinus;  the  posterior  for  the  lateral  sinus  and  some  meningeal  branches 
from  the  occipital  and  ascending  pharyngeal  arteries;  the  central  one  lor  the 
three  divisioiLs  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves.     On  the  ridge  of  bone  dividing  the 
carotid  canal  from  the  jugular  fossa,  is  the  small  foramen  for  the  transmission  of 
the  tympanic  nerve ;  and  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  jugular  foramen,  near  the 
root  of  the  styloid  process,  is  the  small  aperture  for  the  transmission  of  Arnold's 
nerve.    Behind  the  basilar  surface  of  the  occipital  bone  is  the  foramen  magnum, 
bounded  on  each  side  by  the  condyles,  rough  internally  for  the  attachment  of 
the  alar  Hgaments,  and  presenting  externally  a  rough  surface,  the  jugular  process, 
which  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  Rectus  lateralis.     On  either  side  of  each 
condyle  anteriorly  is  the  anterior  c<:>ndyloid  fossa,  perforated  by  the  anterior  con- 
dyloid foramen,  for  the  passage  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve.     Behind  each  condyle 
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are  tlie  posterior  condyloid  Ibssa),  perforated  on  one  or  both  sides  by  the  poste- 
rior  condyloid  foramina,  for  the  tran.smis.'^ion  of  a  vein  to  the  lateral  sinua. 
Behind  the  foramen  magnum  is  the  external  occipital  crest,  terminating  above 
at  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  whilst  on  each  side  are  seen  the  superior 
and  inferior  curved  lines ;  these,  as  well  as  the  surfaces  of  bone  between  them, 
are  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles,  which  are  enumerated  on  page  IBO. 

Lateral  Region  of  the  Ski'Ll. 

The  Lateral  Re-jion  of  the  Skull  is  of  a  somewhat  triangular  form,  the  base  of 
the  triangle  being  formed  by  a  line  extending  from  the  external  angular  process 
of  the  frontal  bone,  along  the  temporal  ridge,  biiekwards  to  the  outer  extremity 
of  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occiput ;  and  the  sides  by  two  lines,  the  one 
drawn  downwards  and  backwards  from  the  external  angular  process  of  the 
frontal  bone  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  other  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
upwards  and  backwards  to  the  extremity  of  the  superior  curved  line.  This 
region  is  divisible  into  three  portions, — temporal,  mastoid,  and  scygomatic. 

The  Temporal  Fossa. 

The  Temporal  fossa  is  bounded  above  and  behind  by  the  temporal  ridge,  which 
extends  from  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  upwards  and  backwards 

Pig.  172.— Side  View  of  the  Skull. 


acTo^n  the  frontal  and  parietal  Iwnes,  curving  downwards  behind  to  terminate  al 
the  posterior  roirt  of  the  zygomatic  process.     In  front,  it  is  bounded  by  the 
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frontal,  malar,  and  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid ;  externally,  by  the  zygomatic 
arch,  formed  conjointly  by  the  malar  and  temj)oral  bones;  below,  it  is  separated 
from  the  zygomatic  fossa  by  the  pterygoid  ridge,  seen  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
great  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  This  fossa  is  formed  by  five  bones,  part  of  the 
frontal,  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  parietal,  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal, 
and  malar  bones,  and  is  traversed  by  five  sutures,  the  transverse  facial,  coronal, 
sphcno-parietal,  squamo-parietal,  and  squamo-sphenoidal.  It  is  deeply  concave 
in  front,  convex  behind,  traversed  by  grooves  which  lodge  branches  of  the  deep 
temporal  arteries,  and  filled  by  the  Temporal  muscle. 

Tlie  Mastoid  Portion  of  the  side  of  the  skull  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  ante- 
rior  root  of  the  zygoma;  above,  by  a  line  which  runs  from  the  posterior  root  of 
the  zygoma  to  the  end  of  the  masto-parietal  suture ;  behind  and  below,  by  the 
miAto-occipital  suture.  It  is  formed  by  the  mastoid  and  part  of  the  squamous 
and  ))etrous  portions  of  the  temporal  bone ;  its  surface  is  convex  and  rough  for 
the  attachment  of  muscles,  and  presents,  from  behind  forwards,  the  mastoid 
foramen,  the  mastoid  process,  the  external  auditory  meatus,  surrounded  by  the 
auditory  process,  and,  most  anteriorly,  the  glenoid  fossa,  bounded  in  front  by  the 
eminentia  articularis,  behind  by  the  vaginal  process. 

The  Zygomatic  Fossa. 

The  Zygomatic  fossa  is  an  irregularly  shaped  cavity,  situated  below  and  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  ^goma ;  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  ana  the  ridge  which  descends  from  its  malar  process ;  behind,  by 
the  posterior  border  of  the  pterygoid  process :  above,  by  the  pterygoid  ridge  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  squamous  portion  of  the 
temporal;  below,  by  the  alveolar  border  of  the  superior  maxilla;  internally,  by 
the  external  pterygoid  plate ;  and  externally,  by  tne  zygomatic  arch  and  ramus 
of  the  jaw.  It  contains  the  lower  part  of  the  Temporal,  the  External,  and 
Internal  pterygoid  muscles,  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  the  inferior  maxillary 
nerve,  and  their  branches.  At  its  upper  and  inner  part  may  be  observed  two 
fissures,  the  spheno- maxillary  and  pterygo-maxillary. 

The  Spheno-maxillary  fissure,  horizontal  in  direction,  opens  into  the  outer  and 
back  part  of  the  orbit.  It  is  formed  above  by  the  lower  border  of  the  orbital 
surface  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  ;  below,  by  the  external  border  of  the 
orbital  surface  of  the  superior  maxilla  and  a  small  part  of  the  palate  bone ; 
externally,  by  a  small  part  of  the  malar  bone ;  internally,  it  joins  at  right  angles 
with  the  pterygo-maxillary  fissure.  This  fissure  opens  a  communication  from 
the  orbit  into  three  fossae,  the  temporal,  zygomatic,  and  spheno-maxillary ;  it 
transmits  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  and  its  orbital  branch,  the  infraorbital 
artery,  and  ascending  branches  from  Meckel's  ganglion. 

The  Pterygo-maxillary  fissure  is  vertical,  and  descends  at  right  angles  from 
the  inner  extremity  of  the  preceding ;  it  is  an  elongated  internal,  formed  by  the 
divergence  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  from  the  pterygoid  process  of  the 
sphenoid.  It  serves  to  connect  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  with  the  zygomatic, 
and  transmits  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  It  forms  the  entrance 
from  the  zygomatic  fossa  to 

The  Sphenomaxillary  Fossa. 

The  Spheno-maxillary  fossa  is  a  small  triangular  space  situated  at  the  angle  of 
junction  of  the  spheno-maxillary  and  pterygo-maxillary  fissures,  and  placed 
beneath  the  apex  of  the  orbit.  It  is  formed  above  by  the  under  surface  of  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid  or  by  the  orbital  plate  of  the  palate  bone ;  in  front,  by  the 
superior  maxillary  bone;  behind,  by  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid; 
internally,  by  the  vertical  plate  of  the  palate.  This  fossa  has  three  fissures  ter- 
minating in  it,  the  sphenoidal,  spheno-maxillary,  and  pterygo-maxillary;  it 
14 
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communicateg  with  three  fossie,  the  orbital,  nasal,  and  zygomatic,  and  with  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  has  opening  into  it  five  foramina.  Of  these  there 
are  three  on  the  posterior  wall ;  the  foramen  rotundum  above ;  below,  and 
internal  to  this,  the  Vidian,  and  still  more  inferior  and  internal,  the  pterygo- 
palatine. On  the  inner  wall  is  the  spheno-palatine  foramen  by  which  the  spheno- 
maxillary communicates  with  the  nasal  fossa,  and  below  is  the  superior  orifice 
of  the  posterior  palatine  canal,  besides  occasionally  the  orifices  of  two  or  three 
acce.ssory  posterior  palatine  canals. 

Anterior  Region  of  the  Skull, 

The  Anterior  Region  of  the  Skull,  which  forms  the  face,  is  of  an  oval  form, 
presents  an  irregular  surface,  and  is  excavated  for  the  reception  of  the  two  prin- 

Fig.  173. — AniPrior  Region  of  the  Skull. 
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cipal  organs  of  sense,  the  eye  and  the  nose.  It  is  bounded  above  by  the  nasal 
eminences  and  margins  of  the  orbit;  below,  by  the  prominence  of  the  chin  ;  on 
each  side,  by  the  malar  bone,  and  anterior  margin  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  In 
the  median  line  are  seen  from  above  downwards,  the  nasal  eminences,  which 
indicate  the  situation  of  the  frontal  sinuses  ;  and  diverging  from  which  are  the 
superciliary  ridges  which  support  the  eyebrows.  Beneath  the  nasal  eminences 
is  the  arch  of  the  nose,  formed  by  the  nasal  bones,  and  the  nasal  processes  of  the 
superior  maxillary.     The  nasal  arch  is  convex  from  side  to  side,  concave  from 
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above  downwards,  presenting  in  the  median  line  the  intemasal  suture,  formed 
between  the  nasal  bones,  laterally  the  naso-maxillary  suture,  formed  between 
the  nasal  bone  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  both  these 
sutures  terminating  above  in  that  part  of  the  transverse  suture  which  connects 
the  nasal  bones  and  nasal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  with  the  frontal. 
Below  the  nose  is  seen  the  opening  of  the  anterior  nares,  which  is  heart-shaped, 
with  the  narrow  end  upwards,  and  presents  laterally  the  thin,  sharp  margins 
serving  for  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  cartilages  of  the  nose,  and  in  the  middle 
line  below,  a  prominent  process,  the  anterior  nasal  spine,  bounded  by  two  deep 
notches.  Below  this  is  the  intermaxillary  suture,  and  on  each  side  of  it  the 
incisive  fossa.  Beneath  this  fossa  is  the  alveolar  process  of  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw,  containing  the  incisor  teeth,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  median  line,  the 
symphysis  of  the  chin,  the  mental  eminence,  and  the  incisive  fossa  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

On  each  side,  proceeding  from  above  downwards,  is  the  supraorbital  ridge, 
terminating  externally  in  the  external  angular  process  at  its  junction  with  the 
malar,  and  internally  in  the  internal  angular  process ;  towards  the  inner  third 
of  this  ridge  is  the  supraorbital  notch  or  foramen,  for  the  passage  of  the  supra- 
orbital vessels  and  nerve,  and  at  its  inner  side  a  slight  depression  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique  muscle.  Beneath  the  supraorbital 
ridge  is  the  opening  of  the  orbit,  bounded  externally  by  the  orbital  ridge  of  the 
malar  bone ;  below,  by  the  orbital  ridge  formed  by  the  malar,  superior  maxillary, 
and  lachrymal  bones ;  internally,  by  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary, 
and  the  internal  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone.  On  the  outer  side  of  the 
orbit  is  the  quadrilateral  anterior  surface  of  the  malar  bone,  perforated  by  one 
or  two  small  malar  foramina.  Below  the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit  is  the 
iufraorbital  foramen,  the  termination  of  the  infraorbital  canal,  and  beneath  this 
the  canine  fossa,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  Levator  anguli  oris ;  bounded 
below  by  the  alveolar  processes,  containing  the  teeth  of  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw.  Beneath  the  alveolar  arch  of  the  lower  jaw  is  the  mental  foramen  for  the 
passage  of  the  mental  nerve  and  artery,  the  external  oblique  line,  and  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  bone,  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  body  with  the  ramus, 
a  shallow  groove  for  the  passage  of  the  facial  artery. 

The  Orbits. 

The  Orbits  (Fig.  173)  are  two  quadrilateral  pyramidal  cavities,  situated  at  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  face,  their  bases  being  directed  forwards  and  out- 
wards, and  their  apices  backwards  and  inwards.  Each  orbit  is  formed  of  seven 
bones — the  frontal,  sphenoid,  ethmoid,  superior  maxillary,  malar,  lachrymal,  and 
palate;  but  three  of  these,  the  frontal,  ethmoid,  and  sphenoid,  enter  into  the 
formation  of  both  orbits,  so  that  the  two  cavities  are  formed  of  eleven  bones  only. 
Each  cavity  presents  for  examination  a  roof,  a  floor,  an  inner  and  an  outer  wall, 
four  angles,  a  circumference  or  base,  and  an  apex.  The  Roof  is  concave,  directed 
downwards  and  forwards,  and  formed  in  front  by  the  orbital  plate  of  the 
frontal ;  behind  by  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  This  surface  presents  inter- 
nally the  depression  for  the  fibro-cartilaginous  pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique 
muscle ;  externally,  the  depression  for  the  lachrymal  gland  ;  and  posteriorly,  the 
suture  connecting  the  frontal  and  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid. 

The  Floor  is  nearly  flat,  and  of  less  extent  than  the  roof;  it  is  formed  chiefly 
by  the  orbital  process  of  the  superior  maxillary ;  in  front,  to  a  small  extent,  by 
the  orbital  process  of  the  malar,  and  behind,  by  the  orbital  surface  of  the  palate. 
This  surface  presents  at  its  anterior  and  internal  part,  just  external  to  the  lachrymal 
canal,  a  depression  for  the  attachment  of  the  Inferior  oblique  muscle ;  externally, 
the  suture  between  the  malar  and  superior  maxillary  bones  ;  near  its  middle,  the 
infraorbital  groove;  and  posteriorly,  the  suture  between  the  maxillary  and 
palate  bones. 
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The  Inner  Wall  is  flattened,  and  formed  from  before  backwards  by  the  nasal 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary,  the  lachrymal,  os  planum  of  the  ethmoid,  and  a 
small  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid.  This  surface  presents  the  lachrymal 
groove,  and  crest  of  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  the  sutures  connecting  the  ethmoid 
with  the  lachrymal  bone  in  front,  and  the  sphenoid  beliind. 

The  Outer  Wall  is  formed  in  front  by  the  orbital  process  of  the  malar  bone ; 
behind,  by  the  orbital  plate  of  the  sphenoid.  On  it  are  seen  the  orifices  of  one 
or  two  malar  canals,  Jind  the  suture  connecting  the  sphenoid  and  malar  bones. 

Angles.  The  superior  external  angle  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  upper 
and  outer  walls  ;  it  presents,  from  before  backwards,  the  suture  connecting  the 
frontal  with  the  malar  in  front,  and  with  the  orbital  plate  of  the  sphenoid  behind ; 
quite  posteriorly  is  the  foramen  lacerum  anterius,  or  sphenoidal  fissure,  which 
transmits  the  third,  fourth,  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  and  the  sixth 
nerves,  and  the  ophthalmic  vein.  The  superior  internal  angle  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  upper  and  inner  wall,  and  presents  the  suture  connecting  the 
frontal  bone  with  the  lachrymal  in  front,  and  with  the  ethmoid  behind.  This 
suture  is  perforated  by  two  foramina,  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal,  the 
former  transmitting  the  anterior  ethmoidal  artery  and  nasal  nerve,  the  latter  the 
posterior  ethmoidal  artery  and  vein.  The  inferior  external  anghy  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  outer  wall  or  floor,  presents  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  which 
transmits  the  infraorbital  vessels  and  nerve,  the  ascending  branches  from  the 
spheno-palatine  ganglion,  and  the  orbital  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve. 
The  inferior  internal  angle  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  lachrymal  and  os  planum 
of  the  ethmoid,  with  the  superior  maxillary  and  palate  bones.  The  circumference^ 
or  base,  of  the  orbit,  quadrilateral  in  form,  is  bounded  above  by  the  supraorbital 
arch  ;  below,  by  the  anterior  border  of  the  orbital  j)late  of  the  malar,  superior 
maxillary,  and  lachrymal  bones ;  externally,  by  the  external  angular  process  of 
the  frontal  and  the  malar  bones ;  internally,  by  the  internal  angular  process  of 
the  frontal,  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary.  The  circumference 
is  marked  by  three  sutures,  the  fronto-maxillary  internally,  the  fronto-malar 
externally,  and  the  malo- maxillary  below  ;  it  contributes  to  tne  formation  of  the 
lachrymal  groove,  and  presents  above  the  supraorbital  notch  (or  foramen),  for 
the  passage  of  the  supraorbital  artery,  veins,  and  nerve.  The  apex^  situated  at 
the  back  of  the  orbit,  corresponds  to  the  optic  foramen,  a  short  circular  canal, 
which  transmits  the  optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic  artery.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
there  are  nine  openings  communicating  with  each  orbit,  viz.,  the  optic,  foramen 
lacerum  anterius,  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  supraorbital  foramen,  infraorbital  canal, 
anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  foramina,  malar  foramina,  and  lachrymal  canal. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  external  orbital  foramina,  when  present. 

The  Nasal  Fossae. 

The  Nasal  Fossse  are  two  large  irregular  cavities,  situated  on  either  side  of  the 
middle  line  of  the  face,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  cranium  to  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin  vertical  septum.  They  com- 
municate by  two  large  apertures,  the  anterior  nares.  with  the  front  of  the  face ; 
and  with  the  pharynx  behind  by  the  two  }:)osterior  nares.  These  fossae  are  much 
narrower  above  than  below,  and  in  the  middle  than  at  the  anterior  or  posterior 
openings  ;  their  depth,  which  is  considerable,  is  much  greater  in  the  middle  than 
at  either  extremity.  Each  nasal  fossa  communicates  with  four  sinuses,  the  frontal 
above,  the  sphenoidal  behind,  and  tlie  maxillary  and  ethmoidal  on  either  side. 
Each  fossa  also  communicates  with  four  cavities :  with  the  orbit  bv  the  lachrvmal 
canal,  with  the  mouth  by  the  anterior  palatine  canal,  with  the  cranium  by  the 
olfactory  foramina,  and  with  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  by  the  spheno-palatine 
foramen ;  and  they  occasionally  communicate  with  each  otner  by  an  aperture  in 
the  septum.  The  bones  entering  into  their  formation  are  fourteen  in  number: 
three  of  the  cranium,  the  frontal,  sphenoid,  and  ethmoid,  and  all  the  bones  of  the 
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face,  excepting  the  malar  and  lower  jaw.     Each  cavity  is  bounded  bj  a  roof,  a 
floor,  an  inner  and  outer  wall. 

The  upper  vmll,  or  roof  (Fig,  I7i),  is  long,  narrow,  and  concave  from  before 
backwards  ;  it  is  formed  io  front  by  the  nasal  bones  and  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal, 
which  are  directed  downwards  and  forwards ;  in  the  middle,  by  the  cribriform 
lamella  of  the  ethmoid,  which  is  horizontal ;  and  behind,  by  the  under  surface 
of  ihe  body  of  the  sphenoid,  and  sphenoidal  turbinated  bones,  which  are  directed 
downwards  and  backwards.     This  surface  presents,  from  before  backwards,  the 

Pig.  174.— Roof.  Floor,  and  Outer  Wall  of  Naaal  Fosaa. 
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intenfcl  aspect  of  the  nasal  bones :  on  their  outer  side,  the  suture  formed  between 
the  nasal  bone  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary ;  on  their  inner 
side,  the  elevated  crest  which  receives  the  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal,  and  the 
perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  and  articulates  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side;  whilst  the  surface  of  the  bones  is  perforated  by  a  few  small  vascular  aper- 
tures, and  presents  the  longitudinal  groove  for  the  nasal  nerve  :  further  back  is 
the  transverse  suture,  connecting  the  frontal  with  the  nasal  in  front,  and  the 
ethmoid  behind,  the  olfactory  foramina  and  nasal  slit  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
cribrifiirm  plate,  and  the  suture  between  it  and  the  sphenoid  behind  :  quite  pos- 
teriorly are  seen  the  sphenoidal  turbinated  bones,  the  orifices  of  the  sphenoidal 
sinu.=es,  and  the  articulation  of  the  ala3  of  the  vomer  with  the  under  surface  of 
the  body  of  the  sphenoid.  _  _  •      ' 

T[\e 'floor  is  flattened  from  before  backwards,  concave  from  side  to  side,  and 
wider  in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremitv.  It  is  formed  in  front  by  the 
palate  process  of  the  superior  maxillary;  behind,  by  the  palate  process  of  the 
palate  bone.  This  surface  presents,  from  before  backwards,  the  anterior  nasal 
spine;  behind  this,  the  upper  orifice  of  the  anterior  palatine  canal;  internally, 
the  elevated  crest  which  articulates  with  the  vomer;  and  behind,  the  sulure 
between  the  palate  and  superior  maxillary  bones,  and  the  posterior  nasal  spine. 
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The  inner  wnll,  or  BCptum  (Fig.  Ito),  is  a  thin,  Tertical  partition,  which  popa- 
rates  the  nasal  fossa)  from  one  auother ;  it  is  occasionally  ]>erforatecl,  bo  that  the 
fossa3  communicate,  and  it  is  frequently  deflected  considerably  to  one  side.  It  is 
formed,  in  front,  by  the  crest  of  the  nasal  bones  and  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal ; 
in  the  middle,  by  the  perpendicular  lamella  of  the  ethmoid;  behind,  by  the 
vomer  and  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid;  below,  by  the  crest  of  the  superior  maxil- 
lary and  palate  bones.  It  presents,  in  front,  a  lai^e  triangular  notch,  wliich 
receives  the  triangular  cartilage  of  the  nose;  above,  the  lower  orifices  of  the 
olfactory  canals ;  and  behind,  the  guttural  edge  of  the  vomer.  Its  surface  is 
marked  by  numeroua  vascular  and  nervous  canals  and  tlie  groove  for  the  naso- 
palatine nerve,  and  is  traversed  by  sutures  connecting  the  bones  of  which  it  is 
formed. 

The  outer  vxill  (Fig.  174)  is  formed,  in  front,  by  the  nasal  process  of  the  su^w- 

Fig.  ] 75— Innfr  Wnll  of  Kasal  Fossra,  or  Septum  of  Sose. 
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rior  maxillary  and  lachrymal  bones;  in  the  middle,  by  the  ethmoid  and  inner 
surface  of  the  superior  maxillary  and  inferior  turbinated  bones;  behind,  by  the 
vertical  plate  of  tlie  palate  bone,  and  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid. 
This  surface  presents  three  irregular  longitudinal  passages,  or  meatuses,  formed 
between  three  horizontal  plates  of  bone  that  spring  from  it;  they  are  termed  the 
superior,  middle,  and  inferior  meatuses  of  the  nose.  The  superior  meatus,  the 
smallest  of  the  three,  is  situated  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  each  nasal  fossa, 
occupying  the  posterior  third  of  the  outer  wall.  It  is  situated  between  the 
suiwrior  and  middle  turbinated  bones,  and  has  opening  into  it  two  foramina,  the 
splicno- palatine  at  the  back  of  its  outer  wall,  and  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells 
at  the  front  part  of  the  upjicr  w.^ll.  The  opening  of  the  sphenoidal  sinu-^cs  is 
usually  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  nasal  fos5a3,  immediately  behind  the 
superior  turbinated  bone.  The  middle  mealus  is  situated  between  the  middle 
and  inferior  turbinated  bones,  and  occupies  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  outer 
wall  of  the  nasal  fossa.     It  presents  two  apertures.     In  front  is  the  orifice  of  the 
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infundibulum,  by  which  the  middle  meatus  communicates  with  the  anterior  eth- 
moidil  cells,  anJ  through  these  with  the  frontal  sinuses.  At  the  centre  of  the 
outer  wall  is  the  orifice  of  the  antrum,  which  varies  somewhat  aa  to  its  exact 
position  in  different  skulls.  The  inferior  meatus,  the  largest  of  the  three,  is 
liie  space  between  the  inferior  turbinated  bone  and  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossa. 
Itextenda  along  the  entire  lengtb  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nose,  is  broader  in 
froDt  than  behind,  and  presents  anteriorly  the  lower  orifice  of  the  lachrymal  daual. 

O3  Hyoides, 

The  Hyoid  bone  is  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  Upsilon ;  it  is 
alw  called  the  Un-jual  bone,  because  it  supports  the  tongue,  and  gives  attachment 
toils  numerous  muscles.  It  is  a  bony  arch,  shaped  lilte  a  horseslioe,  and  con- 
sisting of  five  segments, — a  body,  two  greater  cornua,  and  two  lesser  cornua. 

The  Body  forms  the  central  part  of  the  bone,  and  is  of  a  quadrilateral  form ; 
its  anterior  surface  (Fig.  176),  con- 

vei,  directed  forwards  and  up-  Fig.  176.— Hyoid  Bone.  Anterior  Surface  (enlai^). 
wards,  is  divided  into  two  parts 
bv  a  vertical  ridge,  which  descends 
along  the  median  line,  and  is 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  a  hori- 
zontal ridge,  bo  that  this  surface 
is  dividea  into  four  muscular 
depressions.  At  the  point  of 
meeting  of  these  two  lines  ia  a 
prominent  elevation,  the  tubercle. 

The  portion  above  the  horizontal  HyiM 

ridge  is  directed  upwards,  and  is  r,,^ 

sometimes   described  as  the   su- 
perior border.     The  anterior  sur-  ■*' 
face  gives  attachment  totheGcnio-                 Gtmo-irnou       fjunut-ns^id      j/jJo-ajwh 
hyoid  in  the  greater  part  of  its  ex- 
tent; above,  to  the  Genio-hyo-glosaus ;  below,  to  the  Mylo-hyoid,  Stylo-hyoid, 
and  apoDCurosis  of  the  Digastric  (supra-hyoid  aponeurosis) ;  and  between  these 
to  part  of  the  Hyo-glossus.     The  posterior  surface  is  smooth,  concave,  directed 
backwards  and  downwards,  and  separated  from  the  epiglottis  by  the  thyro-hyoid 
membrane,  and  by  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue.     The  superior  bonier  is 
rounded,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  and  part  of  tlie 
Genio-hyo-glossi  muscles.     The  inferior  bonier  gives  attachment,  in  front,  to  the 
Sterno-hyoid ;  behind,  to  part  of  the  Thyro-hyoid,  and  to  the  Omo-hyoid  at  its 
junction  with  the  great  cornu.     The  lateral  surfaces  are  small,  oval,  convex 
facets,  covered  with  cartilage  for  articulation  with  the  greater  cornua. 

The  Greater  Cornua  project  backwards  from  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  body ; 
they  are  flattened  from  above  downwards,  diminish  in  size  from  before  back- 
wards, and  terminate  posteriorly  in  a  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of  the  thyro- 
hyoid ligament.  Their  outer  surface  gives  attachment  to  the  Uyo-glossus ;  their 
upper  border,  to  the  Middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx ;  their  lower  border,  to 
part  of  the  Thyro-hyoid  muscle. 

The  Lesser  Cornua  are  two  small  conical -shaped  eminences,  attached  by  their 
bases  to  the  angles  of  junction  between  the  boily  and  greater  cornua,  and  giving 
attachment  by  their  apices  to  the  stylo-hyoid  ligaments.  In  youth,  the  cornua 
arc  connected  to  the  body  by  cartilaginous  surfaces,  and  held  together  by  liga- 
ments; in  middle  life,  the  body  and  greater  cornua  u.«ually  become  joined;  and 
in  old  age,  all  the  segments  are  united  together,  forming  a  single  btme, 

development.  By  Jive  centres:  one  for  the  body,  and  one  for  each  cornu,  Os.si- 
tication  commences  in  the  body  and  greater  cornua  towards  the  end  of  fa'tal  life, 
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Fig.  177.— Sternum  aod  Costal  Uurlilagea. 
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Fif:.  178.— PoBterior  Surface  of  Stemnm. 
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those  of  the  cornua  first  appearing.     Ossification  of  the  lesser  cornua  commencjes 
some  months  after  birth.  . 

Attachment  of  Muscles,  Sterno-hyoicI,  Thvro-hyoid,  Omo-hyoid,  aponeurosis 
of  the  Digastricus,  Stylo-hyoid,  Mylo-hyoid,  Genio-hyoid,  Genio-hyo-glossus, 
Hyo-glossus,  Middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  occasionally  a  few  fibres  of 
the  Lingualis.  Tt  also  gives  attachment  to  the  thyro-hyoidean  membrane,  and  the 
stylo-hyoid,  thyro-hyoid,  and  hyo-epiglottic  ligaments. 

THE  THORAX. 

The  Thorax,  or  chest,  is  an  osseo-cartilaginous  cage,  intended  to  contain  and 
protect  the  principal  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation.  It  is  somewhat 
conical  in  shape,  and  is  formed  by  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages  in  front,  the 
twelve  ribs  on  each  side,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebras  behind. 

The  Sternum. 

The  Sternum  (Figs.  177,  178)  is  a  flat,  narrow  bone,  situated  in  the  median 
line  of  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  consisting,  in  the  adult,  of  three  portions.  It 
has  been  likpned  to  an  ancient  sword ;  the  upper  piece,  representing  the 
handle,  is  termed  the  manubrium ;  the  middle  and  largest  piece,  which  repre- 
sents the  chief  part  of  the  blade,  is  termed  the  gladiolus  ;  and  the  inferior  piece, 
which  is  likened  to  the  point  of  the  sword,  is  termed  the  ensiform  or  xiphoid 
appendix.  In  its  natural  position,  its  inclination  is  oblique  from  above,  down- 
wards, and  forwards.  It  is  flattened  in  front,  concave  behind,  broad  above, 
becoming  narrowed  at  the  point  where  the  first  and  second  pieces  are  connected; 
after  which  it  again  widens  a  little,  and  is  pointed  at  its  extremity.  Its  average 
length  in  the  adult  is  six  inches,  being  rather  longer  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female. 

The  First  Piece  of  the  sternum,  or  manubrium^  is  of  a  somewhat  triangular 
form,  broad  and  thick  above,  narrow  below  at  its  junction  with  the  middle  piece. 
Its  anterior  surface^  convex  from  side  to  side,  concave  from  above  downwards,  is 
smooth,  and  aftbrds  attachment  on  each  side  to  the  Pectoralis  major  and  sternal 
origin  of  the  Sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle.  In  well-marked  bones,  the  ridges 
limiting  the  attachment  of  these  muscles  are  very  distinct.  Its  posterior  surface^ 
concave  and  smooth,  affords  attachment  on  each  side  to  the  Sterno-hyoid  and 
Stemo- thyroid  muscles.  The  superior  border^  the  thickest,  presents  at  its  centre 
the  interclavicular  notch ;  and  on  each  side,  an  oval  articular  surface,  directed 
upwards,  backwards,  and  outwards,  for  articulation  with  the  sternal  end  of  the 
clavicle.  The  inferior  border  presents  an  oval,  rough  surface,  covered  in  the 
recent  state  with  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage,  for  articulation  with  the  second  por- 
tion of  the  bone.'  The  lateral  borders  are  marked  above  by  an  articular  depres- 
sion for  the  first  costal  cartilage,  and  below  by  a  small  facet,  which,  with  a 
similar  facet  on  the  upper  angle  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  bone,  forms  a  notch 
for  the  reception  of  the  costal  cartilage  of  the  second  rib.  These  articular  sur- 
faces are  separated  by  a  narrow  curved  edge,  which  slopes  from  above  down- 
wards and  inwards. 

*  The  second  piece  of  the  stemura  is  united  to  the  first  either  by  an  amphiarthrodial  joint — a 
single  piece  of  true  fib ro -cartilage  uniting  the  sogments — or  by  a  diarthrodifu  joint,  in  which  each 
bone  is  clothed  with  a  distinct  lamina  of  cartilai^e,  adherent  on  one  side,  free  and  lined  with  syno- 
vial  membrane  on  the  other.  In  the  latter  case,  the  cartilage  covering  the  gladiolus  is  continued 
without  interruption  on  to  the  cartilages  of  the  second  ribs.  Mr.  Rivington  has  found  the  diar- 
throdial  form  of  joint  in  about  one-third  of  the  specimens  examined  bv  him,  M.  ^Maisonneuve  more 
frequently.  It  appears  to  be  rare  in  childhood,  and  is  formed,  in  Mr.  flivington's  opinion,  from  the 
amphiarthrodial  form,  by  absorption.  The  diarthrodial  joint  seems  to  have  no  tendency  to  ossify  at 
any  age,  while  the  amphiarthrodial  is  very  liable  to  do  so,  and  haa  been  found  ossified  as  early  aa 
thirty -four  years  of  age.    (See  Rivingtori  in  "  Med.  Chir.  Trans./*  vol.  Ivii.) 
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The  Second  Piece  of  the  sternum,  or  gladiolus^  considerably  longer,  narrower, 
and  thinner  than  the  first  piece,  is  broader  below  than  above.  Its  anterior  surf  ace 
is  nearly  flat,  directed  upwards  and  forwards,  and  marked  by  three  transverse 
lines,  which  cross  the  bone  opposite  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  articular  depres- 
sions. These  lines  are  produced  by  the  union  of  the  four  separate  pieces  of  which 
this  part  of  the  bone  consists  at  an  early  period  of  life.  At  the  junction  of  the 
tliird  and  fourth  pieces  is  occasionally  seen  an  orifice,  the  sternal  foramen ;  it 
varies  in  size  and  form  in  different  individuals,  and  pierces  the  bone  from  before 
backwards.  This  surface  affords  attachment  on  each  side  to  the  sternal  origin  of 
the  Pectoralis  major.  The  posterior  surface^  slightly  concave,  is  also  marked  by 
three  transverse  lines ;  but  they  are  less  distinct  than  those  in  front :  this  surface 
affords  attachment  below,  on  each  side,  to  the  Triangularis  sterni  muscle,  and 
occasionally  presents  the  posterior  opening  of  the  sternal  foramen.  The  superior 
border  presents  an  oval  surface  for  articulation  with  the  manubrium.  The  inferioi 
border  is  narrow  and  articulates  with  the  ensiform  appendix.  Each  lateral  border 
presents  at  each  superior  angle  a  small  facet,  w^hich,  with  a  similar  facet  on  the 
manubrium,  forms  a  cavity  for  the  cartilage  of  the  second  rib ;  the  four  succeeding 
angular  depressions  receive  the  cartilages  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
ribs,  whilst  each  inferior  angle  presents  a  small  facet,  which,  with  a  corresponding 
one  on  the  ensiform  appendix,  forms  a  notch  for  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib. 
These  articular  depressions  are  separated  by  a  series  of  curved  interarticular 
intervals,  which  diminish  in  length  from  above  downwards,  and  correspond  to 
the  intercostal  spaces.  Most  of  the  cartilages  belonging  to  the  true  ribs,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  foregoing  description,  articulate  with  the  sternum  at  the  line  of 
junction  of  two  of  its  primitive  component  segments.  This  is  well  seen  in 
many  of  the  lower  animals,  where  the  separate  parts  of  the  bone  remain  ununited 
longer  than  in  man.  In  this  respect  a  striking  analogy  exists  between  the  mode 
of  connection  of  the  ribs  with  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  connection  of  their 
cartilages  with  the  sternal  column. 

The  I'hird  Piece  of  the  sternum,  the  ensiform  or  xiphoid  appendix^  is  the 
smallest  of  the  three ;  it  is  thin  and  elongated  in  form,  cartilaginous  in  structure 
in  youth,  but  more  or  less  ossified  at  its  upper  part  in  the  adult.  Its  anterior 
surface  affords  attachment  to  the  costo-xiphoid  ligament;  \\,^ posterior  surface^  to 
some  of  the  fibres  of  the  Diaphragm  and  Triangularis  sterni  muscles ;  its  lateral 
borders^  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Above,  it  is  continuous 
with  the  lower  end  of  the  gladiolus ;  below,  b}^  its  pointed  extremity,  it  gives 
attachment  to  the  linea  alba,  and  at  each  superior  angle  presents  a  facet  for  the 
lower  half  of  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib.  Tliis  portion  of  the  sternum  is 
very  various  in  appearance,  being  sometimes  pointed,  broad  and  thin,  sometimes 
bifid,  or  perforated  by  a  round  hole,  occasionally  curved,  or  deflected  considerably 
to  one  or  the  other  side. 

Structure,  The  bone  is  composed  of  delicate  cancellated  texture,  covered  by 
a  thin  layer  of  compact  tissue,  which  is  thickest  in  the  manubrium,  between  the 
articular  facets  for  the  clavicles. 

Development.  The  sternum,  including  the  ensiform  appendix,  is  developed  by 
six  centres :  one  for  the  first  piece  or  manubrium,  four  for  the  second  piece  or 
gladiolus,  and  one  for  the  ensiform  appendix.  Up  to  the  middle  of  foetal  life, 
the  sternum  is  entirely  cartilaginous,  and  when  ossification  takes  place,  the  ossific 
granules  arc  deposited  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals  between  the  articular 
depressions  for  the  costal  cartilages,  in  the  following  order  (Fig.  179):  In  the 
first  piece,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  months ;  in  the  second  and  third,  between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  months;  in  the  fourth  piece,  at  the  ninth  month;  in  the 
fifth,  within  the  first  year,  or  between  the  first  and  second  years  after  birth  ;  and 
in  the  ensiform  appendix,  between  the  second  and  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
years,  by  a  single  centre,  which  makes  its  appearance  at  the  upper  part,  and  pro- 
ceeds gradually  downwards..  To  these  may  be  added  the  occasional  existence, 
as  described  bv  Breschet,  of  two  small  episternal  centres,  which  make  their 


a|i(>earance  one  on  each  side 
of  ihe  interclavicular  notch, 
Tliese  are  regarded  by  him 
as  the  anterior  rudiments  of 
a  rib,  of  which  the  posterior 
nidiment  is  the  anterior  lam- 
ina of  the  transverse  process 
of  the  seventh  cervical  ver- 
tebra. It  occasionally  liap- 
peas  that  somo  of  the  seg- 
ments arc  formed  from  more 
tliaa  one  centre,  the  number 
and  position  of  which  vary 
(Fig.  181).  Thus  the  first 
[liece  may  have  two,  three, 
or  even  six  centres.  When 
two  are  present,  they  are 
generally  situated  one  above 
the  other,  the  upper  one 
being  the  larger ;  tne  second 
piece  has  seldom  more  than 
one;  the  tliird,  fourth,  and 
tifth  pieces  are  often  formed 
from  two  centres  placed  lat- 
erally, the  irregular  union  of 
which  will  serve  to  explain 
tlie  occasional  occurrence  of 
ihe  sternal  foramen  (Fig,  182), 
orof  the  vertical  fissurewhich 
wuasionally  intersects  this 
[lart  of  the  bone.  Union  of 
tlie  various  centres  com- 
mences from  below,  and  pro- 
ceeds upwards,  taking  place 
in  the  following  order  (Fig, 
180).  The  fifth  piece  is 
joined  to  the  fourth  soon 
after  puberty ;  the  fourth  to 
the  third,  between  the  twen- 
tieth and  twenty -fifth  years ; 
the  third  to  the  second,  be- 
tween the  thirty-fifth  and 
fortieth  years ;  the  second  is 
occasionally  joined  to  the 
iirst,  especially  at  an  advanced 
age. 

Ariicnhtions.  "With  the 
clavicles,  and  seven  costal 
cartilages  on  each  side, 

AUacliment  of  Mnscles. 
The  Pectoralis  major,  Stcrno- 
c  lei  do -mastoid,  Stcrm)-hyoid, 
Sterno-thyroid,  Triangularis 
ptemi,  aponeurosis  of  the  Ob- 
liquusexlernu-s,  Obliquus  in- 
tern u  s,  and  TraQ  sversaliemus- 
cles,  Rectus  and  Diaphragm. 
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Fig.  179. — Development  of  the 
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The  Ribs. 

The  Ribs  are  elastic  arches  of  bone, 
which  form  the  chief  part  of  the  tlioracic 
walls.  They  are  twelve  in  number  on  eacii 
side;  but  this  number  may  be  increased  by  the 
development  of  a  cervical  or  lumbar  rib,  or  may 
be  diminished  to  eleven.  The  first  seven  are  eun- 
nected  behind  with  the  spine,  and  in  front  with  the 
sternum,  through  the  intervention  of  the  costal 
cartilafres ;  they  are  called  vertebrosternal,  or  true 
ribs.  The  remaining  five  are  false  rib-s ;  of  these 
tiie  first  three,  being  connected  behind  with  the 
spine  and  in  front  with  the  costal  cartilages,  are 
usually  called  the  verlebro-costal,  but  would  be 
better  named  the  verlehro-chondral  ribs:  the  last 
two  are  connected  with  the  vertebra)  only,  being 
free  at  their  anterior  extremities ;  they  are  termed 
vertebral  or  jtoatlng  ribs.  The  ribs  vary  in  their 
direction,  the  upper  ones  being  placed  nearly  at 
right  angles  with  the  spine,  tlie  lower  ones  ob- 
liquely, so  that  the  anterior  extremity  is  lower 
than  the  posterior.  The  extent  of  obliquity 
reaches  its  maximum  at  the  ninth  rib,  and  grad- 
ually decreases  from  that  rib  to  the  twelfth.  The 
ribs  are  situated  one  below  the  other  in  such  a 
manner  that  spaces  are  left  between  them,  which 
are  called  intercostal  spaces.  Their  length  cor- 
responds to  the  length  of  the  ribs,  their  breadth 
is  more  considerable  in  front  than  behind,  and 
between  the  up]>er  than  between  the  lower  ribs. 
The  ribs  increase  in  length  from  the  first  to  the 
seventh,  when  they  again  diminish  to  the  twelfth. 
In  breadth  they  decrease  from  above  downwards; 
in  the  upper  ten  the  greatest  breadth  is  at  the 
sternal  extremity. 

Common  characters  of  the  ribs  (Fig.  1S3).  A 
rib  from  the  middle  of  the  series  should  be  taken, 
in  order  to  study  the  common  characters  of  the 
ribs. 

Each  rib  presents  two  extremities — a  poste- 
rior or  vertebral,  an  anterior  or  sternal,  and  an 
intervening  portion,  the  body  or  shaft.  The  pos- 
terior or  vertebral  extremity  presents  for  examina- 
tion a  head,  neck,  and  tuoerosity.  The  head 
(Fig.  184)  is  marked  by  a  kidney-shaped  artic- 
ular surface,  divided  by  a  horizontal  ridge  into 
two  facets  for  articulation  with  the  costal  cavity 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  bodies  of  two  con- 
tiguous dorsal  vertebrie;  the  upper  facet  is 
small,  the  inferior  one  of  large  size;  the  ridge 
separating  them  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the 
inter  articular  ligament. 

The  neck  is  that  flattened  portion  of  the  rib 
which  extends  outwards  from  the  head ;  it  is  about 
an  inch  long,  and  rests  upon  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  lower  of  the  two  vcrtebrsi  with  which 
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the  head  articulates.  Its  anterior  surface  is  flat  and  smooth,  its  posterior 
rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  middle  costo-transverse  ligament,  and 
perforated  by  numerous  foramina,  the  direction  of  which  is  less  constant 
than  those  found  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  shaft.  Of  its  two  borders 
the  superior  presents  a  rough  crest  for  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  costo- 
transverse ligament ;  its  inferior  border  is  rounded.     On  the  posterior  surface  of 

Fig  184. — Vertebral  Extremity  of  a  Rib.     External  Surface. 

HuUfe  frr  fnUr-ariiaJar  Li^t 
Facsi  for  hot/'y  »f  lowr  DorstU  Vtrt^. 
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the  neck,  just  where  it  joins  the  shaft,  and  nearer  the  lower  than  the  u{)per 
border,  is  an  eminence — ^the  tuberosity,  or  tubercle ;  it  consists  of  an  articular 
and  a  non-articular  portion.  The  articular  portion,  the  more  internal  and  infe- 
rior of  the  two,  presents  a  small  oval  surface  for  articulation  with  the  extremity 
of  the  transverse  process  of  the  lower  of  the  two  vertebra)  to  which  the  head  is 
connected.  The  non-articular  portion  is  a  rough  elevation,  which  affords  attach- 
ment to  the  posterior  costo-transverse  ligament.  The  tubercle  is  much  more 
prominent  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  ribs. 

The  shaft  is  thin  and  flat,  so  as  to  present  two  surfaces,  an  external  and  an 
internal ;  and  two  borders,  a  superior  and  an  inferior.  The  external  surface  is 
convex,  sraooth,  and  marked  at  its  back  part,  a  little  in  front  of  the  tuberosity, 
by  a  prominent  line,  directed  obliquely  from  above,  downwards  and  outwards ; 
tnis  gives  attachment  to  a  tendon  of  the  Sacro-lumbalis  muscle,  or  of  one  of  its 
accessory  portions,  and  is  called  the  angle.  At  this  point  the  rib  is  bent  in  two 
directions.  If  the  rib  is  laid  upon  its  lower  border,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  shaft,  as  far  as  the  angle,  rests  upon  this  margin,  while 
the  vertebral  end  of  the  bone,  beyond  the  angle,  is  bent  inwards  and  at  the  same 
time  tilted  upwards.  The  interval  between  the  angle  and  the  tuberosity  increases 
gradually  from  the  second  to  the  tenth  rib.  The  portion  of  bone  between  these 
two  parts  is  rounded,  rough,  and  irregular,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the 
Longissimus  dorsi.  The  portion  of  bone  between  the  angle  and  sternal  extrem- 
ity is  also  slightly  twisted  upon  its  own  axis,  the  external  surface  looking  down- 
wards behind  the  angle,  a  little  upwards  in  front  of  it.  This  surface  presents, 
towards  its  sternal  extremity,  an  oblique  line,  the  anterior  angle.  The  internal 
surface  is  concave,  smooth,  directed  a  little  upwards  behind  the  angle ;  a  little 
downwards  in  front  of  it.  This  surface  is  marked  by  a  ridge  which  commences 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  head ;  it  is  strongly  marked  as  far  as  the  inner 
side  of  the  angle,  and  gradually  becomes  lost  at  the  junction  of  the  anterior  with 
the  middle  third  of  the  bone.  The  interval  between  it  and  the  inferior  border 
is  deeply  grooved,  to  lodge  the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerve.  At  the  back  part 
of  the  bone,  this  groove  belongs  to  the  inferior  border,  but  just  in  front  of  the 
angle,  where  it  is  deepest  and  broadest,  it  corresponds  to  the  internal  surface. 
The  superior  edge  of  the  groove  is  rounded  ;  it  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the 
Internal  intercostal  muscle.  The  inferior  edge  corresponds  to  the  lower  margin 
of  the  rib,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  External  intercostal.  Within  the  groove 
are  seen  the  orifices  of  numerous  small  foramina,  which  traverse  the  wall  of  the 
shaft  obliquely  from  before  backwards.  The  superior  border,  thick  and  rounded, 
is  marked  by  an  external  and  an  internal  lip,  more  distinct  behind  than  in  front ; 
they  serve  for  the  attachment  of  the  External  and  Internal  intercostal  muscles. 
The  inferior  border^  thin  and  sharp,  has  attached  the  External  intercostal  muscle. 
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The  anterior  or  sternal  extremity  is  flattened,  and  presents  a  porous  oval  concave 
depression,  into  which  the  costal  cartilage  is  received. 

Peculiar  Eibs. 

The  ribs  which  require  especial  consideration  are  five  in  number,  viz.,  the  first, 
second,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth. 

The  first  rib  (Fig.  185)  is  one  of  the  shortest  and  the  most  curved  of  all  the  ribs ; 
it  is  broad,  flat,  and  placed  horizontally  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  its  surfaces 
looking  upwards  and  downwards ;  and  its  borders  inwards  and  outwards.  The 
head  is  of  small  size,  rounded,  and  presents  only  a  single  articular  facet  for  artic- 
ulation with  the  bodv  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra.  The  neck  is  narrow  and 
rounded.  The  tuberosity,  thick  and  prominent,  rests  on  the  outer  border.  There 
is  no  angle,  and  the  shaft  is  not  twisted  on  its  axis.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
shaft  is  marked  by  two  shallow  depressions,  separated  from  one  another  by  a 
ridge,  which  becomes  more  prominent  towards'  the  internal  border,  where  it 
terminates  in  a  tubercle ;  this  tubercle  and  ridge  serve  for  the  attachment  of  the 
Scalenus  anticus  muscle,  the  groove  in  front  of  it  transmitting  the  subclavian 
vein :  that  behind  it,  the  subclavian  artery.  Between  the  groove  for  the  subcla- 
vian artery  and  the  tuberosity  is  a  depression  for  the  attachment  of  the  Scalenus 
medius  muscle.  The  under  surface  is  smooth,  and  destitute  of  the  groove 
observed  on  the  other  ribs.  The  outer  border  is  convex,  thick,  and  rounded ;  the 
inner^  concave,  thin,  and  sharp,  and  marked  about  its  centre  by  the  tubercle 
before  mentioned.  The  anterior  extremity  is  larger  and  thicker  than  any  of  the 
other  ribs. 

The  second  rib  (Fig.  186)  is  much  longer  than  the  first,  but  bears  a  very  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  it  in  the  direction  of  its  curvature.  The  non-articular 
portion  of  th<5  tuberosity  is  occasionally  only  slightly  marked.  The  angle  is  slight, 
and  situated  close  to  the  tuberosity,  and  the  shaft  is  not  twisted,  so  that  both  ends 
touch  any  plane  surface  upon  which  it  may  be  laid.  The  shaft  is  not  horizontal, 
like  that  of  the  first  rib  ;  its  outer  surface,  which  is  convex,  looking  upwards  and 
a  little  outwards.  It  presents,  near  the  middle,  a  rough  eminence  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  second  and  tliird  digitations  of  the  Serratus  magnus.  The  inner 
surface^  smooth  and  concave,  is  directed  downwards  and  a  little  inwards:  it 
presents  a  short  groove  towards  its  posterior  part. 

The  tenth  rib  (Fig.  187)  has  only  a  single  articular  facet  on  its  head. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  (Figs.  188  and  189)  have  each  a  single  articular 
facet  on  the  head,  which  is  of  rather  large  size ;  they  have  no  neck  or  tuberosity, 
and  are  pointed  at  the  extremity.  The  eleventh  has  a  slight  angle  and  a  shallow 
groove  on  the  lower  border.  The  twelfth  has  neither,  and  is  much  shorter  than 
the  eleventh. 

Structure,  The  ribs  consist  of  cancellous  tissue,  inclosed  in  a  thin  compact 
layer. 

Development,  Each  rib,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two,  is  developed  by 
three  centres :  one  for  the  shaft,  one  for  the  head,  and  one  for  the  tubercle.  The 
last  two  have  only  two  centres,  that  for  the  tubercle  being  wanting.  Ossification 
commences  in  the  body  of  the  ribs  at  a  very  early  period,  before  its  appearance 
in  the  vertebrae.  The  epiphysis  of  the  head,  which  is  of  a  slightly  angular  shape, 
and  that  for  the  tubercle,  of  a  lenticular  form,  make  their  appearance  between 
the  sixteenth  and  twentieth  years,  and  are  not  united  to  the  rest  of  the  bone  until 
about  the  twenty -fifth  year. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.  The  Internal  and  External  Intercostals,  Scalenus 
anticus,  Scalenus  medius.  Scalenus  posticus,  Pectoralis  minor,  Serratus  magnus, 
Obliquus  externus,  Transversalis,  Quadratus  lumborum,  Diaphragm,  Latissimus 
dorsi,  Serratus  posticus  superior,  Serratus  posticus  inferior,  Sacro-lumbalis, 
Musculus  accessorius  ad  sacro-lumbalem,  Longissimus  dorsi,  Cervicalis  ascendens, 
Levatores  costarum  and  infra-costales. 
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The  Costal  Cartilages. 

The  Costal  Cartilages  (Fig.  177,  p.  216)  are  white  elastic  structures,  which  serve 
to  prolong  the  ribs  forward  to  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  contribute  very  materially 
to  the  elasticitv  of  its  walls.  The  first  seven  are  connected  with  the  sternum,  the 
next  three  with  the  lower  border  of  the  cartilage  of  the  preceding  rib.  The 
cartilages  of  the  last  two  ribs,  which  have  pointed  extremities,  float  freely  in  the 
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walls  of  the  abdomen.  Like  the  ribs,  the  costal  cartilages  vary  in  their  length, 
breadth,  and  direction.  They  increase  in  length  from  the  first  to  the  seventh,  then 
gradually  diminish  to  the  last.  They  diminish  in  breadth,  as  well  as  the  intervals 
between  them,  from  the  first  to  the  last.  They  are  broad  at  their  attachment  to 
the  ribs,  and  taper  towards  their  sternal  extremities,  excepting  the  first  two,  which 
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are  of  the  same  breadth  throughout,  and  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,. which  are 
enlarged  where  their  margins  are  in  contact.  In  direction  they  also  vary ;  the  first 
descends  a  little,  the  second  is  horizontal,  the  third  ascends  slightly,  whilst  all  the 
rest  follow  the  course  of  the  ribs  for  a  short  extent,  and  then  ascend  to  the  sternum 
or  preceding  cartilage.  Each  costal  cartilage  presents  two  surfaces,  two  borders, 
and  two  extremities.  The  anterior  surface  is  convex,  and  looks  forwards  and 
upwards ;  that  of  the  first  gives  attachment  to  the  costo-clavicular  ligament;  that 
of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  at  their  sternal  ends,  to  the  Pectoralis 
major.^  Tlie  others  are  covered  by,  and  give  partial  attachment  to,  some  of  the 
great  flat  muscles  of  the  abdomen.  The  posterior  surface  is  concave,  and  directed 
backwards  and  downwards,  the  six  or  seven  inferior  ones  affording  attachment  to 
the  Transversalis  muscle,  and  the  Diaphragm.  Of  the  two  borders,  the  superior 
is  concave ;  the  inferior,  convex ;  they  afford  attachment  to  the  Intercostal  muscles, 
the  upper  border  of  the  sixth  giving  attachment  to  the  Pectoralis  major  muscle. 
The  contiguous  borders  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  and  sometimes  the  ninth 
and  tenth,  costal  cartilages  present  smooth,  oblong  surfaces  at  the  points  where 
they  articulate.  Of  the  two  extremities,  the  outer  one  is  continuous  with  the 
osseous  tissue  of  the  rib  to  which  it  belongs.  The  inner  extremity  of  the  first  is 
continuous  with  the  sternum  ;  the  six  succeeding  ones  have  rounded  extremities, 
which  are  received  into  shallow  concavities  on  the  lateral  margins  of  the  sternum. 
The  inner  extremities  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  costal  cartilages  are  pointed, 
and  lie  in  contact  with  the  cartilage  above.  Those  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
are  free,  and  pointed. 

The  costal  cartilages  are  most  elastic  in  youth,  those  of  the  false  ribs  being 
more  so  than  the  true.  In  old  age,  they  become  of  a  deep  yellow  color.  Under 
certain  diseased  conditions,  they  are  prone  to  ossify.  Dr.  Humphry's  observa- 
tions on  this  subject  have  led  him  to  regard  the  ossification  of  the  costal  carti- 
lages as  a  sign  of  disease  rather  than  of  age.  "The  ossification  takes  place  in 
the  first  cartilage  sooner  than  in  the  others ;  and  in  men  more  frequently,  and  at 
an  earlier  period  of  life,  than  in  women." 

Attachment  of  Muscles.  The  Subclavius,  Sterno-thyroid,  Pectoralis  major, 
Internal  oblique,  Transversalis,  Rectus,  Diaphragm,  Triangularis  sterni,  and 
Internal  intercostals. 

OF  THE  EXTREMITIES. 

The  extremities,  or  limbs,  are  those  long  jointed  appendages  of  the  body  which 
are  connected  to  the  trunk  by  one  end,  and  free  in  the  rest  of  their  extent.  They 
are  four  in  number:  an  upper  or  thoracic  pair,  connected  with  the  thorax 
through  the  intervention  of  the  shoulder,  and  subservient  mainly  to  tact  and 
prehension ;  and  a  loujer  pair,  connected  with  the  pelvis,  intended  for  support  and 
locomotion.  Both  pairs  of  limbs  are  constructed  after  one  common  type,  so 
that  they  present  numerous  analogies;  while  at  the  same  time  certain  differences 
are  observed  in  each,  dependent  on  the  peculiar  offices  they  perform. 

Of  the  Upper  Extremity. 

The  upper  extremity  consists  of  the  arm,  the  forearm,  and  the  hand.  .  Its  con- 
tinuity with  the  trunk  is  established  by  means  of  the  shoulder,  which  is  homol- 
ogous with  the  innominate  or  haunch  bone  in  the  lower  limb. 

Of  the  Shoulder. 

The  Slioulder  is  placed  upon  the  upper  part  and  side  of  the  chest,  connect- 
ing the  upper  extremity  to  the  trunk ;  it  consists  of  two  bones — the  clavicle, 
and  the  scapula. 

'  The  first  and  seventh  also,  occasionally,  give  origin  to  the  same  muscle. 
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The  Clavicle. 

The  Clavicle  (clavis,  a  key),  or  collar-bone,  forms  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
shoulder.  It  is  a  long  bone,  curved  somewhat  like  the  italic  letter/,  and  placed 
nearly  horizontally  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  immediately 
above  the  first  rib.  It  articulates  by  its  inner  extremity  with  the  upper  border 
of  the  sternum,  and,  by  its  outer  extremity,  with  the  acromion  process  of  the 
scapula;  serving  to  sustain  the  upper  extremity  in  the  various  positions  which 
it  assumes,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  allows  of  great  latitude  of  motion  in  the 
arm.  The  clavicle  is  nearly  horizontal.  It  presents  a  double  curvature,  when 
looked  at  in  front ;  the  convexity  being  forwards  at  the  sternal  end,  and  the  con- 
cavity at  the  scapular  end.  Its  outer  third  is  flattened  from  above  downwards, 
and  extends,  in  the  natural  position  of  the  bone,  from  a  point  opposite  the  cora- 
coid  process  to  the  acromion.  Its  inner  two-thirds  are  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
and  extend  from  the  sternum  to  a  point  opposite  the  coracoid  process  of  the 
scapula. 

Ejtemal  or  Flattened  Portion.  The  outer  third  is  flattened  from  above  down- 
wards, so  as  to  present  two  surfaces,  an  upper  and  a  lower ;  and  two  borders,  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior.  The  upper  surface  is  flattened,  rough,  marked  by 
impressions  for  the  attachment  of  the  Deltoid  in  front,  and  the  Trapezius  behind; 
between  these  two  impressions,  externally,  a  small  portion  of  the  bone  is  subcu- 
taneous. The  under  surface  is  flattened.  At  its  posterior  border,  where  the 
prismatic  joins  with  the  flattened  portion,  is  a  rough  eminence,  the  conoid  tuber- 
cle ;  this,  in  the  natural  position  of  the  bone,  surmounts  the  coracoid  process  of 
the  scapula,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  conoid  ligament.  From  this  tubercle, 
an  oblique  line,  occasionally  a  depression,  passes  forwards  and  outwards  to  near 
the  outer  end  of  the  anterior  border ;  it  is  called  the  oblique  line^  and  affords 
attachment  to  the  trapezoid  ligament.  The  anterior  border  is  concave,  thin,  and 
rough ;  it  limits  the  attachment  of  the  Deltoid,  and  occasionally  presents,  near 
the  centre,  a  tubercle,  the  deltoid  tubercle^  which  is  sometimes  distinct  in  the 
living  subject.  The  posterior  border  is  convex,  rough,  broader  than  the  anterior, 
and  gives  a^ttachment  to  the  Trapezius. 

Internal  or  Cylindrical  Portion.  The  cylindrical  portion  forms  the  inner  two- 
thirds  of  the  bone.  It  is  curved,  so  as  to  be  convex  in  front,  concave  behind, 
and  is  marked  by  three  borders  separating  three  surfaces.  The  anterior  border 
is  continuous  with  the  anterior  margin  of  the  flat  portion.  At  its  commence- 
ment it  is  smooth  and  corresponds  to  the  interval  between  the  attachment  of  the 
PectoraUs  major  and  Deltoid  muscles;  at  the  inner  half  of  the  clavicle  it  forms 
tlie  lower  boundary  of  an  elliptical  space  for  the  attachment  of  the  clavicular 
portion  of  the  Pectoralis  major,  and  approaches  the  posterior  border  of  the  bone. 
The  superior  border  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  margin  of  the  flat  portion,  and 
separates  the  anterior  from  the  posterior  surface.  At  its  commencement  it  is 
smooth  and  rounded,  becomes  rough  towards  the  inner  third  for  the  attachment  of 
the  Stemo-mastoid  muscle,  and  terminates  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  sternal  extrem- 
ity. The  posterior  or  subclavian  border  separates  the  posterior  from  the  inferior 
surface,  and  extends  from  the  conoid  tubercle  to  the  rhomboid  impression.  It 
forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  groove  for  the  Subclavius  muscle,  and  gives 
attachment  to  the  fascia  which  incloses  that  muscle.  The  anterior  surface  is 
included  between  the  superior  and  anterior  borders:  It  is  directed  forwards  and 
a  little  upwards  at  the  sternal  end,  outwards  and  still  more  upwards  at  the 
acromial  extremity,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  upper  surface  of  the 
flat  portion.  Externally,  it  is  smooth,  convex,  nearly  subcutaneous,  being 
covered  onlv  by  the  Platysma ;  but  corresponding  to  the  inner  half  of  the  bone, 
it  is  divided  by  a  more  or  less  prominent  line  into  two  parts ;  an  anterior  por- 
tion, elliptical  in  form,  rough,  and  slightly  convex,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
Pectoralis  major;  and  an  upper  part,  which  is  rough  behind,  for  the  attachment 
of  the  Sterno-cleido-mastoia.  Between  the  two  muscular  impressions  is  a  small 
15 
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subcutaneous  interval.  The  posterior  or  cervical  surface  is  smooth,  flat,  directed 
vertically,  and  looks  backwards  towards  the  root  of  the  neck.  It  is  limited, 
above,  by  the  superior  border ;  below,  by  the  subclavian  border ;  internally,  by 
the  margin  of  the  sternal  extremity ;  externally,  it  is  continuous  with  the  poste- 
rior border  of  the  flat  portion.  It  is  concave  from  within  outwards,  and  is  in 
relation,  by  its  lower  part,  with  the  suprascapular  vessels.  It  gives  attachment, 
near  the  sternal  extremity,  to  part  of  the  Sterno-hyoid  muscle ;  and  presents,  at 
or  near  the  middle,  a  foramen,  directed  obliquely  outwards,  which  transmits  the 
chief  nutrient  artery  of  the  bone.  Sometimes,  there  are  two  foramina  on  the 
posterior  surface,  or  one  on  the  posterior,  the  other  on  the  inferior  surface.  The 
inferior  or  subclavian  surface  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  anterior  border; 
behind,  by  the  subclavian  border.  It  is  narrow  internally,  but  gradually  increases 
in  width  externally,  and  is  continuous  with  the  under  surface  of  the  flat  portion. 


Fig.  190. — Left  Clavicle.     Anterior  Surface. 
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Fig.  191. — Left  Clavicle.     Inferior  Surface. 


Commencing  at  the  sternal  extremity  may  be  seen  a  small  facet  for  articulation 
with  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib.  This  is  continuous  with  the  articular  surface 
at  the  sternal  end  of  the  bone.  External  to  this  is  a  broad,  rough  impression, 
the  rhomboid,  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
costo-clavicular  (rhomboid)  ligament.  The  remaining  part  of  this  surface  is 
occupied  by  a  longitudinal  groove,  the  subclavian  groove,  broad  and  smooth 
externally;  narrow  and  more  uneven  internally;  it  gives  attiichment  to  the  Sub- 
clavius  muscle,  and,  by  its  anterior  margin,  to  the  strong  aponeurosis  which 
incloses  it.  Not  unfrequently  this  groove  is  subdivided  into  two  parts,  by  a 
longitudinal  line,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  intermuscular  septum  of  the 
Subclavius  muscle. 

The  internal  or  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  is  triangular  in  form,  directed 
inwards,  and  a  little  downwards  and  forwards ;  and  presents  an  articular  facet, 
concave  from  before  backwards,  convex  from  above  downwards,  which  articulates 
with  the  sternum  through  the  intervention  of  an  interarticular  fibro-cartilagc ; 
the  circumference  of  the  articular  surface  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of 
numerous  ligaments.  This  surface  is  continuous  with  the  costal  facet  on  the 
inner  end  of  the  inferior  or  subclavian  surface,  which  articulates  with  the  cartilage 
of  the  first  rib. 

The  outer  or  acromial  extremity^  directed  outwards  and  forwards,  presents  a 
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small,  flattened,  oval  facet,  which  looks  obliquely  downwards,  for  articulation 
with  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula.  The  direction  of  this  surface  serves 
to  explain  the  greater  frequency  of  dislocation  upwards  rather  than  downwards, 
beneath  the  acromion  process.  The  circumference  of  the  articular  facet  is  rough, 
especially  above,  for  the  attachment  of  the  acromio-clavicular  ligaments. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Bone  in  the  Sexes  and  in  Individuals.  In  the  female,  the 
clavicle  is  generally  less  carved,  smoother,  and  more  slender  than  in  the  male, 
la  those  persons  who  perform  considerable  manual  labor,  which  brings  into  con- 
stant action  the  muscles  connected  with  this  bone,  it  acquires  considerable  bulk, 
becomes  shorter,  more  curved,  its  ridges  for  muscular  attachment  become  promi- 
nently marked,  and  its  sternal  end  of  a  prismatic  form.  The  right  clavicle  is 
generally  heavier,  thicker,  and  rougher,  and  often  shorter,  than  the  left. 

Structure,  The  shaft,  as  well  as  the  extremities,  consists  of  cancellous  tissue, 
invested  in  a  compact  layer  much  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  either  end.  The 
clavicle  is  highly  elastic,  by  reason  of  its  curves.  From  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Ward,  it  has  been  shown  that  it  possesses  sufficient  longitudinal  elastic  force  to 
project  its  own  weight  nearly  two  feet  on  a  level  surface,  when  a  smart  blow  is 
struck  on  it ;  and  sufficient  transverse  elastic  force,  opposite  the  centre  of  its 
anterior  convexity,  to  throw  its  own  weight  about  a  foot.  This  extent  of  elastic 
power  must  serve  to  moderate  very  considerably  the  effect  of  concussions 
received  upon  the  point  of  the  shoulder. 

Development.  By  two  centres :  one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  for  the  sternal 
extremity.  The  centre  for  the  shaft  appears  very  early,  before  any  other  bone ; 
the  centre  for  the  sternal  end  makes  its  apj)earance  about  the  eighteenth  or  twen- 
tieth year,  and  unites  with  the  rest  of  the  bone  a  few  years  after. 

Articulations.     With  the  sternum,  scapula,  and  cartilage  of  the  first  rib. 

Attachment  of  Muscles,  The  Sterno-cleido- mastoid.  Trapezius,  Pectoralis  major, 
Deltoid,  Subclavius,  Sterno-hyoid,  and  Platysma. 

The  Scapula. 

• 

The  Scapula  forms  the  back  part  of  the  shoulder.  It  is  a  large,  flat  bone, 
triangular  in  shape,  situated  at  the  posterior  aspect  and  side  of  the  thorax, 
between  the  first  and  eighth  ribs,  its  posterior  border  or  base  being  about  an  inch 
from,  and  nearly  parallel  with,  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebra.  It  presents 
for  examination  two  surfaces,  three  borders,  and  three  angles. 

The  anterior  surface^  or  venter  (Fig.  192),  presents  a  broad  concavity,  the  sub- 
scapular fossa.  It  is  marked,  in  the  posterior  two-thirds,  by  several  oblique 
ridges,  which  pass  from  behind  obliquely  outwards  and  upwards,  the  anterior 
third  being  smooth.  The  oblique  ridges  give  attachment  to  the  tendinous  inter- 
sections, and  the  surfaces  between  them,  to  the  fleshy  fibres,  of  the  Siibscapnlaris 
muscle.  The  anterior  third  of  the  fossa,  which  is  smooth,  is  covered  by,  but 
does  not  aftbrd  attachment  to,  the  fibres  of  this  muscle.  This  surface  is  separated 
from  the  posterior  border  by  a  smootli,  triangular  margin  at  the  superior  and 
inferior  angles,  and  in  the  interval  between  these  by  a  narrow  edge  which  is  often 
deficient.  This  marginal  surface  aftbrds  attachment  throughout  its  entire  extent 
to  the  Serratus  magnus  muscle.  The  subscapular  fossa  presents  a  transverse 
depression  at  its  upper  part,  called  the  subscapular  angle;  it  is  in  this  situation 
that  the  fossa  is  deepest ;  so  that  the  thickest  part  of  the  Subscapularis  muscle 
lies  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  must  conse- 
quently operate  most  effectively  on  the  humerus  which  is  contained  in  that  cavity. 

T!\ie  posterior  surface^  or  dorsum.  (Fig.  193),  is  arched  from  above  downwards, 
alternately  concave  and  convex  from  side  to  side.  It  is  subdivided  unequally 
into  two  parts  by  the  spine ;  the  portion  above  the  spine  is  called  the  supra- 
spinous fossa,  and  that  below  it  the  infraspinous  fossa. 

The  supraspinous  fossa^  the  smaller  of  the  two,  is  concave,  smooth,  and  broader 
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at  the  vertebral  than  at  the  humeral  extremity.     It  affords  attachment  by  its 
inner  two-thirds  to  the  Supraspinatus  muscle. 

The  in/raspinous  fossa  is  much  larger  than  the  preceding;  towards  its  verte- 
bral margin  a  shallow  concavity  is  seen  at  its  upper  part ;  its  centre  presents  a 

Fij{.  192. — Left  Scapula.    Anterior  Surface,  or  Venter. 


prominent  convexity,  whilst  towards  the  axillary  border  is  a  deep  groove,  which 
runs  from  the  upper  towards  the  lower  part.  The  inner  two- thirds  of  thi.i  surface 
afford  attachment  to  the  Infraspinatus  muscle;  the  outer  third  is  only  covered 
by  it,  without  giving  origin  to  its  fibres.  This  surface  is  separated  from  tlie 
axillary  border  by  an  elevated  ridge,  which  runs  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  downwards  and  backwards  to  the  posterior  border,  about  an  inch 
above  the  inferior  angle.  The  ridge  serves  for  the  attacliment  of  a  strong  apo- 
neurosis, which  .separates  the  Infra-spinatus  from  the  two  Teres  muscles.  Tlie 
surface  of  bone  between  this  line  and  the  axillary  border  is  narrow  in  the  upper 
two-thirds  of  its  extent,  and  traversed  near  its  centre  by  a  groove  for  tlie  passage 
of  the  dorsalia  scapnlfe  vessels ;  it  affords  attachment  to  the  Teres  minor.  Its 
lower  third  presents  a  broader,  somewhat  triangular  surface,  which  gives  origin 
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to  the  Teres  major,  and  over  which  glides  the  Latissimus  dorsi ;  sometimes  the 
latter  muscle  takes  origin  by  a  few  fibres  from  this  part.  The  broad  and  narrow 
portions  of  bone  above  alluded  to  are  separated  by  an  oblique  line,  which  runs 
from  the  axillarjr  border  downwards  and  backwards :  to  it  is  attached  the  apo- 
neurosis separating  the  two  Teres  muscles  from  each  other. 


'C<»/# 


Fig.  193. — Left  Scapula.     Posterior  Surface,  or  Dorsum. 


The  Spine  is  a  prominent  plate  of  bone,  which  crosses  obliquely  the  inner  four- 
fifths  of  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula  at  its  upper  part,  and  separates  the  supra  from 
the  infraspinous  fossa ;  it  commences  at  the  vertebral  border  by  a  smooth,  trian- 
gular surface,  over  which  the  Trapezius  glides,  separated  from  the  bone  by  a 
Bursa;  and,  gradually  becoming  more  elevated  as  it  passes  forwards,  terminates 
in  the  acromion  process  which  overhangs  the  shoulaer-joint.  The  spine  is  tri- 
angular, and  flattened  from  above  downwards,  its  apex  corresponding  to  the 
posterior  border ;  its  base,  which  is  directed  outwards,  to  the  neck  of  the  scapula. 
It  presents  two  surfaces  and  three  borders.     Its  superior  surface  is  concave, 
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assists  in  forming  the  supraspinous  fossa,  and  .affords  attachment  to  part  of  the 
Supraspinatus  muscle.  Its  inferior  surface  forms  part  of  the  infraspinous  fossa, 
gives  origin  to  part  of  the  Infraspinatus  muscle,  and  presents  near  its  centre  the 
orifice  of  a  nutrient  canal.  Of  the  three  borders,  the  anterior  is  attached  to  the 
dorsum  of  the  bone ;  the  posterior^  or  crest  of  the  spine,  is  broad,  and  presents 
two  lips,  and  an  intervening  rough  interval.  To  the  superior  lip  is  attacned  the 
Trapezius,  to  the  extent  shown  in  the  figure.  A  very  rough  tubercle  is  gener- 
ally seen  occupying  that  portion  of  the  spine  which  receives  the  insertion  of  the 
middle  and  inferior  fibres  of  this  muscle.  To  the  inferior  lip,  throughout  its 
whole  length,  is  attached  the  Deltoid.  The  interval  between  the  lips  is  also 
partly  covered  by  the  fibres  of  these  muscles.  The  external  border^  the  shortest 
of  the  three,  is  slightly  concave,  its  edges  thick  and  round,  continuous  above 
with  the  under  surface  of  the  acromion  process,  below  with  the  neck  of  the 
scapula.  The  narrow  portion  of  bone  external  to  this  border  serves  to  connect 
the  supra-  and  infra-spinous  fossoe. 

The  Acromdon  process^  so  called  from  forming  the  summit  of  the  shoulder 
(axpov,  a  summit ;  w/xo^,  the  shoulder),  is  a  large  and  somewhat  triangular  process, 
flattened  from  behind  forwards,  directed  at  first  a  little  outwards,  and  then 
curving  forwards  and  upwards,  so  as  to  overhang  the  glenoid  cavity.  Its  upper 
surface^  directed  upwards,  backwards,  and  outwards,  is  convex,  rough,  and  gives 
attachment  to  some  fibres  of  the  Deltoid  and  the  Platysma.  Its  under  surfax:e 
is  smooth  and  concave.  Its  outer  border^  which  is  thick  and  irregular,  affords 
attachment  to  the  Deltoid  muscle.  Its  inner  margin^  shorter  than  the  outer,  is 
concave,  gives  attachment  to  a  portion  of  the  Trapezius  muscle,  and  presents 
about  its  centre  a  small  oval  surface,  for  articulation  with  the  acromial  end  of 
the  clavicle.  Its  o/^ex,  which  corresponds  to  the  point  of  meeting  of  these  two 
borders  in  front,  is  thin,  and  has  attached  to  it  the  coraco-acromial  ligament. 

Of  the  three  borders  or  costaa  of  the  scapula,  the  superior  is  the  shortest  and 
thinnest;  it  is  concave,  terminating  at  its  inner  extremity  at  the  superior  angle, 
at  its  outer  extremity  at  the  coracoid  process.  At  its  outer  part  is  a  deep  semi^ 
circular,  notch,  the  suprascapular,  formed  partly  by  the  base  of  the  coracoid 
process.  This  notch  is  converted  into  a  foramen  by  the  transverse  ligament,  and 
serves  for  the  passage  of  the  suprascapular  nerve.  The  adjacent  margin  of  the 
superior  border  affords  attachment  to  the  Omo-hyoid  muscle.  The  external  or 
axillary  harder  is  the  thickest  of  the  three.  It  commences  above  at  the  lower 
margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  inclines  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards 
to  the  inferior  angle.  Immediately  below  the  glenoid  cavity  is  a  rough  impres< 
sion,  about  an  inch  in  length,  which  aftbrds  attachment  to  the  long  head  of  the 
Triceps  muscle ;  to  this  succeeds  a  longitudinal  groove,  which  extends  as  far  as 
its  lower  third,  and  affords  origin  to  part  of  the  Subscapularis  muscle.  The 
inferior  third  of  this  border,  which  is  thin  and  sharp,  serves  for  tlie  attachment 
of  a  few  fibres  of  the  Teres  major  behind,  and  of  the  Subscapularis  in  front. 
The  internal  or  vertebral  border^  also  named  the  base,  is  the  longest  of  the  three, 
and  extends  from  tlie  superior  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  bone.  It  is  arched, 
intermediate  in  thickness  between  the  superior  and  the  external  borders,  and  the 
portion  of  it  above  the  spine  is  bent  considerably  outwards,  so  as  to  form  an 
obtuse  angle  with  the  lower  part.  The  vertebral  border  presents  an  anterior  lip, 
a  posterior  lip,  and  an  intermediate  space.  The  anterior  lip  affords  attachment 
to  the  Serratus  magnus ;  the  posterior  lip,  to  the  Supraspinatus  above  the  spine, 
the  Infraspinatus  below ;  the  interval  between  the  two  lips,  to  the  Levator  anguli 
scapulte  above  the  triangular  surface  at  the  commencement  of  the  spine ;  the 
Rhomboideus  minor,  to  the  edge  of  that  surface;  the  Rhomboideus  major  being 
attached  by  means  of  a  fibrous  arch,  connected  above  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
triangular  surface  at  the  base  of  the  spine,  and  below  to  tKe  lower  part  of  the 
posterior  border. 

Of  the  three  angles,  the  superior,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  superior  and 
internal  borders,  is   thin,  smooth,  rounded,  somewhat   inclined  outwards,  and 
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gives  attachment  to  a  few  fibres  of  the  Levator  anguli  scapulae  muscle.  The 
inferior  angle,  thick  and  rough, 'is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  vertebral  and 
axillary  borders,  its  outer  surface  affording  attachment  to  the  Teres  major,  and 
occasionally  a  few  fibres  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi.  The  anterior  angle  is  the 
thickest  part  of  the  bone,  and  forms  what  is  called  the  head  of  the  scapula.  The 
head  presents  a  shallow,  pyriform,  articular  surface,  the  glenoid  cavity  (^X'^vt),  a 
socket),  whose  longest  diameter  is  from  above  downwards,  and  its  direction  out- 
wards and  forwards.  It  is  broader  below  than  above :  at  its  apex  is  attached  the 
long  tendon  of  the  Biceps  muscle.  It  is  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  recent 
state ;  and  its  margins,  slightly  raised,  give  attachment  to  a  fibro-cartilaginous 
.structure,  the  glenoid  ligament,  by  which  its  cavity  is  deepened.  The  neck 
of  the  scapula  is  the  slightly  depressed  surface  which  surrounds  the  head ;  it  is 
more  distinct  on  the  posterior  than  on  the  anterior  surface,  and  below  than 
above.  In  the  latter  situation,  it  has  arising  from  it  a  thick  prominence,  the 
coracoid  process. 

The  Coracoid  process,  so  called  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  crow'i?  beak 
(xopig,  a  crow),  is  a  thick,  curved  process  of  bone,  which  arises  by  a  broad  base 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula ;  it  is  directed  at  first  upwards 
and  inwards ;  then,  becoming  smaller,  it  changes  its  direction,  and  passes  for- 
wards and  outwards.  The  ascending  portion,  flattened  from  before  backwards, 
presents  in  front  a  smooth,  concave  surface,  over  which  passes  the  Subscapularis 
muscle.  The  horizontal  portion  is  flattened  from  above  downwards;  its  upper 
surface  is  convex  and  irregular ;  its  under  surface  is  smooth ;  its  anterior  border 
is  rough,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  Pectoralis  minor ;  its  posterior  border  is 
also  rough  for  the  coraco- acromial  ligament,  while  the  apex  is  embraced  by  the 
conjoined  tendon  of  origin  of  the  short  head  of  the  Biceps  and  of  the  Coraco- 
brachialis.  At  the  inner  side  of  the  root  of  the  coracoid  process  is  a  rough 
impression,  for  the  attachment  of  the  conoid  ligament;  ana,  running  from  it 
obliquely  forwards  and  outwards  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  horizontal  portion, 
an  elevated  ridge  for  the  attachment  of  tlie  trapezoid  ligament. 

Structure,  In  the  head,  processes,  and  all  the  thickened  parts  of  the  bone,  it 
is  cellular  in  structure,  of  a  dense,  compact  tissue  in  the  rcvst  of  its  extent.  The 
centre  and  upper  part  of  the  dorsum,  but  especially  the  former,  are  usually  so 
thin  as  to  be  semi-transparent;  occasionally  the  bone  is  found  wanting  in  this 
situation,  and  the  adjacent  muscles  come  into  contact. 

Developtnent  (Fig.  19-i).  By  seven  centres:  one  for  the  body,  two  for  the 
coracoid  process,  two  for  the  acromion,  one  for  the  posterior  border,  and  one  for 
the  inferior  angle. 

Ossification  of  the  body  of  the  scapula  commences  about  the  second  month  of 
foetal  life,  by  the  formation  of  an  irregular  quadrilateral  plate  of  bone,  imme- 
diately behind  the  glenoid  cavity.  This  plate  extends  itself  so  as  to  form  the 
chief  part  of  the  bone,  the  spine  growing  up  from  its  posterior  surface  about  the 
third  month.  At  birth,  the  chief  part  of  the  scapula  is  osseous,  only  the  cora- 
coid and  acromion  processes,  the  posterior  border,  and  inferior  angle  being  car- 
tilaginous. About  the  first  year  after  birth,  ossification  takes  place  in  the  middle 
of  the  coracoid  process ;  which  usually  becomes  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  bone 
at  the  time  when  the  other  centres  make  their  appearance.  Between  the  fifteenth 
and  seventeenth  years,  ossification  of  the  remaining  centres  takes  place  in  quick 
succession,  and  in  the  following  order :  first,  near  the  base  of  the  acromion,  and 
in  the  root  of  the  coracoid  process,  the  latter  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  broad 
scale;  secondly,  in  the  inferior  angle  and  contiguous  part  of  the  posterior  border; 
thirdly,  near  the  extremity  of  the  acromion;  fourthly,  in  the  posterior  border. 
The  acromion  process,  besides  being  formed  of  two  separate  nuclei,  has  its  base 
formed  by  an  extension  into  it  of  the  centre  of  ossification  which  belongs  to  the 
spine,  the  extent  of  which  varies  in  difterent  cases.  The  two  separate  nuclei 
unite,  and  then  join  with  the  extension  carried  in  from  the  spine.  These  various 
epiphyses  become  joined  to  the  bone  between  the  ages  of  twenty-two  and  twenty- 
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five  years.  Sometimes  failure  of  union  between  the  acromion  process  and  spine 
occurs,  the  junction  being  effected  by  fibrous  ti's.sue,  or  by  an  imperfect  articula- 
tion ;  in  some  cases  of  supposed  fracture  of  the  acromion  with  ligamentous  union, 
it  is  probable  that  the  detached  segment  was  never  united  to  the  rest  of  the  bone. 
Fig,  194. — Plan  of  the  Development  of  the  Scapula.     By  Seven  Centres. 


The  epiphyses  (except  one  for  the  Coracoid  process)  appear  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  yeare, 
and  unite  between  twenty-two  and  twenty-five  yeara  of  a^e. 

Articulations.     With  the  humerus  and  clavicle. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.  To  the  anterior  surface,  the  Subscapularis;  posterioi 
surface,  Supraspinatus, Infraspinatus;  spine, Trapezius, Deltoid ;  superior  border, 
Omo-hyoid;  vertebral  border,  Serratus  magnus,  Levator  anguli  scapuljE,  Rhom- 
boideus,  minor  and  major;  axillary  border.  Triceps,  Teres  minor,  Teres  major; 
glenoidcavity,  long  head  of  the  Biceps;  coracoid  process,  short  head  of  the  Bice t)s, 
Coraco-brachialis,  Pcctoralis  minor;  acromion  process, the  Platysma;  and  totlie 
inferior  angle  occasionally  a  few  fibres  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi. 

The  HuMERis. 

T\\fi  Humcnia  is  the  longest  and  largest  bone  of  the  upper  extremity;  it 
presents  for  examination  a  shaft  and  two  extremities. 

The  Upper  Exlremitr/  is  the  largest  part  of  the  bone;  it  presents  a  rounded 
head,  joined  to  the  shaft  by  a  constricted  part,  called  the  neck,  and  two  other 
eminences,  the  greater  and  lesser  tuberosities  (Fig.  195). 

The  head,  nearly  hemispherical  in  form,  is  directed  upwai'ds,  inwards,  and  a 
little  backwards ;  its  surface  is  smooth,  coated  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  stale, 
and  articulates  with  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula.  The  circumference  of  its 
articular  surface  is  slightly  constricted,  and  is  termed  the  anatomical  neck,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  constriction  which  exists  below  the  tuberosities.  The 
latter  is  called  the  3ur<jical  neck,  from  its  often  being  the  seat  of  fractiire.     It 
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should  be  remembered^  however,  that  fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  does  some- 
times, though  rarely,  occur. 

The  anatomical  neck  is  obliquely  directed,  forming  an  obtuse  angle  with  the 
shaft.  It  is  more  distinctly  marked  in  the  lower  half  of  its  circumference  than, 
in  the  upper  half,  where  it  presents  a  narrow  groove,  separating  the  head  from 
the  tuberosities.  Its  circumference  afibrds  attachment  to  the  capsular  ligament, 
and  is  perforated  by  numerous  vascular  foramina. 

The  greater  tuberosity  is  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  head  and  lesser 
tuberosity.  Its  upper  surface  is  roimdcd  and  marked  by  three  flat  facets,  separated 
by  two  slight  ridges :  the  anterior  facet  gives  attachment  to  the  tendon  of  tlie 
Supraspinatus  ;  the  middle  one  to  the  Infras})inatus ;  the  posterior  facet,  and  the 
shaft  of  the  *bone  below  it,  to  the  Teres  minor.  The  outer  surface  of  the  great 
tuberosity  is  convex,  rough,  and  continuous  with  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft. 

The  lesser  tuberosity  is  more  prominent,  although  smaller,  than  the  greater :  it 
is  situated  in  front  of  the  head,  and  is  directed  inwards  and  forwards.  Its  summit 
presents  a  prominent  facet  for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  Subscapularis 
muscle.  The  tuberosities  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  deep  groove,  the 
bicipital  groove^  so  called  from  its  lodging  the  long  tendon  of  the  Biceps  muscle^ 
with  which  runs  a  branch  of  the  anterior  circumflex  artery.  It  commences  above 
between  the  two  tuberosities,  passes  obliquely  downwards  and  a  little  inwards, 
and  terminates  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third  of  the  bone. 
It  is  deep  and  narrow  at  the  commencement,  and  becomes  shallow  and  a  little 
broader  as  it  descends.  In  the  recent  state  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
cartilage,  lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  and  receives  part  of  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  about 
its  centre. 

The  Shaft  of  the  humerus  is  almost  cylindrical  in  the  upper  half  of  its 
extent,  prismatic  and  flattened  below,  and  presents  three  borders  ana  three  surfaces 
for  examination. 

The  anterior  border  runs  from  the  front  of  the  great  tuberosity  above  to  the 
coronoid  depression  below,  separating  the  internal  from  the  external  surface.  Its 
upper  part  is  very  prominent  and  rough,  forms  the  outer  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove, 
and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  Pectoralis  major.  About  its 
centre  it  forms  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  rough  deltoid  impression ;  below,  it 
is  smooth  and  rounded,  affording  attachment  to  the  Brachialis  anticus. 

The  external  border  runs  from  the  back  part  of  the  greater  tuberosity  to  the 
external  condyle,  and  separates  the  external  from  the  posterior  surface.  It  is 
rounded  and  indistinctly  marked  in  its  upper  half,  serving  for  the  attachment  of 
the  external  head  of  the  Triceps  muscle ;  its  centre  is  traversed  by  a  broad  but 
shallow  oblique  depression,  the  musculo-spiral  groove;  its  lower  part  is*marked 
by  a  prominent  rough  margin,  a  little  curved  from  behind  forwards,  which  presents 
an  anterior  lip  for  the  attachment  of  the  Supinator  longus  above  and  Extensor 
carpi  radialis  longior  below,  a  posterior  lip  lor  the  Triceps,  and  an  interstice  for 
the  attachment  of  the  external  intermuscular  septum. 

The  internal  border  extends  from  the  lesser  tuberosity  to  the  internal  condyle. 
Its  upper  third  is  marked  by  a  prominent  ridge,  forming  the  inner  lip  of  the 
bicipital  groove,  and  gives  attachment  from  above  downwards  to  the  tendons  of 
the  Latissimus  dorsi,  Teres  major,  and  part  of  the  origin  of  the  inner  head  of  the 
Triceps.  About  its  centre  is  a  rough  ridge  for  the  attachment  of  the  Coraco- 
brachialis,  and  just  below  this  is  seen  the  entrance  of  the  nutrient  canal  directed 
downwards.  Sometimes  there  is  a  second  canal  higher  up,  which  takes  a  similar 
direction.  The  inferior  third  of  this  border  is  raised  into  a  slight  ridge,  which 
becomes  very  prominent  below ;  it  presents  an  anterior  lip  for  the  attachment 
of  the  Brachialis  anticus,  a  posterior -lip  for  the  internal  head  of  the  Triceps,  and 
an  intermediate  space  for  the  internal  intermuscular  septum. 

The  external  surface  is  directed  outwards  above,  where  it  is  smooth,  rounded, 
and  covered  by  the  Deltoid  muscle;  forwards  below,  where  it  is  slightly  concave 
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from  above  downwards,  and  gives  origin  to  part  of  the  Brachialis  anticus  muscle. 
About  the  middle  of  this  surface  is  seen  a  rough,  triangular  impression  for  the 
insertion  of  the  Deltoid  muscle ;  and  below  it  the  musculo-spiral  groove,  directed 
obliquely  from  behind,  forwards,  and  downwards,  and  transmitting  the  musculo- 
spiral  nerve  and  superior  profunda  artery. 

The  internal  surface^  less  extensive  than  the  external,  is  directed  forwards  above, 
forwards  and  inwards  below :  at  its  upper  part  it  is  narrow,  and  forms  the  bicipital 
irroove.  The  middle  part  of  this  surface  is  shghtly  rough  for  the  attachment  of 
the  Coraco- brachialis;  its  lower  part  is  smooth,  concave,  and  gives  attachment  to 
the  Brachialis  anticus  muscle.* 

The  posterior  surface  (Fig.  196)  apj)ears  somewhat  twisted,  so  that  its  upper 
part  is  directed  a  little  inwards,  its  lower  part  backwards  and  a  little  outwards. 
Xearly  the  whole  of  this  surface  is  covered  by  the  external  and  internal  heads 
of  the  Triceps,  the  former  of  which  is  attached  to  its  ujiper  and  outer  part,  the 
latter  to  its  inner  and  back  part,  the  two  being  separated  by  the  musculo-spiral 
groove. 

The  Lower  Extremity  is  flattened  from  before  backwards,  and  curved  slightly 
forwards;  it  terminates  below  in  a  broad  articular  surface,  which  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  slight  ridge.  On  cither  side  of  the  articular  surface  are  the 
external  and  internal  condyles.  The  articular  surface  extends  a  little  lower  than 
the  condyles,  and  is  curved  slightly  forwards,  so  as  to  occupy  the  more  anterior 
part  of  the  bone;  its  greatest  breadth  is  in  the  transverse  diameter,  and  it  is 
oi)liqucly  directed,  so  tliat  its  inner  extremity  occupies  a  lower  level  than  the 
outer.  The  outer  portion  of  the  articular  surfiicc  presents  a  smooth,  rounded 
eminence,  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  hsser  or  radial  }i''(id  of  the 
humerus;  it  articulates  with  the  cup-shaped  depression  on  the  head  of  the  radius, 
and  is  limited  to  the  front  and  lower  part  of  the  bone,  not  extending  as  far  back 
as  the  other  portion  of  the  articular  surface.  On  the  inner  side  of  this  eminence 
i.s  a  shallow  groove,  in  which  is  received  the  inner  margin  of  the  head  of  the 
radius.  The  inner  or  trochlear  portion  of  the  articular  surface  presents  a  deep 
dopresvsion  between  two  well-marked  borders.  This  surface  is  convex  from 
kfore  backwards,  concave  from  side  to  side,  and  occupies  the  anterior,  lower,  and 
posterior  parts  of  the  bone.  The  external  border,  less  prominent  than  the 
internal,  corresponds  to  the  interval  between  the  radius  and  the  ulna.  The 
internal  border  is  thicker,  more  prominent,  and  consequently  of  greater  length 
than  the  external.  The  grooved  portion  of  the  articular  surface  fits  accurately 
within  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna ;  it  is  broader  and  deeper  on  the 
posterior  than  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  bone,  and  is  inclined  obliquely  from 
behind  forwards,  and  from  without  inwards.  Above  the  back  part  of  the 
trochlear  surface  is  a  deep  triangular  depression,  the  olecranon  fossa,  in  which 
is  received  the  summit  of  the  olecranon  process  in  extension  of  the  forearm. 
Above  the  front  part  of  the  trochlear  surface  is  seen  a  smaller  depression,  the 
coronoid  fossa,  which  receives  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  during  flexion  of 
the  forearm.  These  fossae  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  thin,  transparent 
lamina  of  bone,  which  is  sometimes  perforated;  their  upper  margins  aflbrd 
attachment  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  they 

^  A  small,  hook-shaped  process  of  bone,  varying?  from  Aj  to  }  of  an  inch  in  length,  is  not 
unfrpquently  found  projecting  from  the  inner  purliu'c  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  two  inches  above 
the  internal  condyle.  It  is  curved  downwanls.  forwards,  and  inwar(l^^,  and  its  j)ointod  oxtn-miiy  is 
omnected  to  the  internal  border,  just  above  the  inner  condyle,  by  a  lij^aniont  or  fibrous  band  ;  com- 
|/l«Hing  an  arch,  through  which  the  median  nerve  and  brachial  artery  pass,  when  these  structures 
'ii'viate  fn)m  their  usual  course.  Sometimes  the  nervci  alone  is  transmitted  through  it,  or  the  nerve 
may  be  accompanied  by  the  ulnar-interosseous  artery,  in  cases  of  high  division  of  tln'  brachial.  A 
Wt-il -marked  groove  is  usually  found  behind  the  process,  in  which  tlie  nerve  and  artery  are  lodged. 
This  space  is  analogous  to  the  supracondyloid  foramen  in  many  animals,  and  })robably  sf  rves  in  them 
tM  protect  the  nerve  and  artery  from  compression  during  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  in  this  region. 
A  detailfnl  account  of  this  process  is  given  by  Dr.  Struthers,  in  his  "  Anatomical  and  Physiological 
Observations,"  p.  202.  An  accessory  portion  of  the  ('oraco-brachialis  muscle  is  fre(juently  connected 
with  this  process,  according  to  Mr.  J.  Wood ;  Journal  of  Anat.  and  Phy.,  No.  1,  ^ov.,  1866,  p.  47. 
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terior  are  lined  in  the  recent  state  by  the  sj-novial 
membrane  of  this  articulation.  Above  the 
front  part  of.  the  radial  tuberosity  is  seen  a 
slight  depression,  which  receives  tne  anterior 
border  of  the  head  of  the  radius  when  the 
forearm  is  strongly  flexed.  The  external  con- 
dyle is  a  small  taliorcular  eminence,  less  promi- 
nent than  the  internal,  curved  a  little  forwards, 
and  giving  attachment  to  the  external  lateral 
ligament  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  to  a  tendon 
common  to  the  origin  of  some  of  the  extem-tir 
and  supinator  muscles.  The  internal  oondvlo, 
larger  and  more  prominent  than  the  external, 
is  directed  a  little  backwards;  it  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  to  the 
Pronator  radii  teres,  and  to  a  tendon  common 
to  the  origin  of  some  of  the  flexor  muscles  of 
the  forearm.  The  ulnar  nerve  run,';  in  a  groove 
at  the  back  of  the  internal  contlv'le,  or  betivcen 
it  and  the  olecranon  process.  These  eminences 
are  directly  continuous  above  with  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  borders.  The  great  prominence 
of  the  inner  one  renders  it  more  liable  to 
fracture. 

Structure.  The  extremities  consist  of  can- 
cellous tissue,  covered  with  a  thin,  compact 
layer;  the  shaft  is  composed  of  a  cylinder  of 
compact  tis.suc,  thicker  at  the  centre  than  at  the 
extremities,  and  hollowed  out:  by  a  large  me- 
dullary canal,  which  extends  along  its  whole 
length. 

Devehpment.  By  seven  centres  (Fig.  197): 
one  for  the  shaft,  one  for  the  head,  one  for  the 
tuberosities,  one  for  the  radial  head,  one  lijr 
the  trochlear  portion  of  the  articular  surface, 
and  one  for  each  wmdyle.  The  centre  for  llie 
shaft  appears  very  early,  soon  after  ossification 
has  commenced  in  the  clavicle,  and  soon  extends 
towards  the  extremities.  At  birth  the  humerus 
is  ossified  nearly  in  its  whole  length,  the  ex- 
tremities remaining  cartilaginous.  Between 
the  first  and  second  years  ossification  com- 
mences in  the  liead  of  the  bone,  and  between  the 
second  and  third  years  the  centre  for  thetnl)er- 
osities  makes  its  appearance,  usually  by  a, 
single  ossific  point,  but  sometimes,  accoi^dingto 
BccSard,  by  one  for  each  tuberosity,  that  for  the 
lesser  being  smail,  and  not  appearing  until  after 
the  fourth  year.  By  the  fiftli  year  the  centres 
for  the  head  and  tuberosities  have  enlargcil 
and  become  joined,  so  as  to  form  a  single  large 
epiphysis. 

The  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  developed 
in  the  following  manner :  At  the  end  of  the 
second  year  ossification  commences  in  the  radial 
portion  of  the  articular  surface,  and  from  this 
point  extends  inwards,  so  as  to  form  the  chief  part 
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Fig.  197— Plan  of  the  Development  of  the 
Huraerufl.    By  Seven  Centrea. 
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of  the  articular  end  of  the  bone,  the  centre  for  the  inner  part  of  the  articular  sur- 
face not  appearing  until  about  the  age  of  twelve.  Ossification  commences  in 
the  iaternal  condyle  about  the  fifth  year, 
and  in  the  external  one  not  until  about 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year.  About 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  the  outer  con- 
dyle and  both  portions  of  tlie  articulating 
surface  (having  already  joined)  unite  with 
the  shaft  :  at  eighteen  years  the  inner  con- 
dvle  becomes  joined,  whilst  the  upper 
epijihrsis,  although  the  first  formed,  is  not 
uiiiteJ  until  about  the  twentieth  year. 

Articulations.  With  the  glenoid  cavity 
of  the  scapula,  and    with    the   ulna  and 

Atladiment  of  Muscles.  To  the  greater 
tukTOsity,  the  Supraspinatus,  Infraspinatus, 
and  Teres  minor;  to  the  lesser  tuberosity, 
iLe  Subsuapularis;  to  the  anterior  bicipi- 
tal ridge,  tlic  Pectoralis  major ;  to  the  pos- 
terior bicipital  ridge  and  groove,  the  Latis- 
simusdorsi  and  Teres  major;  to  the  shaft, 
tiie  Deltoid,  Coraco-brachialis,  Brachialis 
antkus,  external  and  internal  heads  of  tlie 
Triceps,  Subaneoneus ;  to  the  internal  con- 
dyle, the  Pronator  radii  teres,  and  common 
tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  radialia,  Pal- 
maris  longus.  Flexor  digitorum  sublimis, 

anii  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris ;  to  the  external  *■ ' 

ciudyloid  ridge,  the  Supinator  longus,  and  ,ft 

Kxtensor  carpi  radialis  longior ;  to  the  ex- 
ternal condyle,  the  common  tendon  of  the 
Extensor  carpi  radialia  brevior,  Extensor 

communis  digitorum,  Extensor  minimi  digiti,  and  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  the 
AriL-oneus,  and  Supinator  brevis. 

The  Forearm  is  that  portion  of  the  upper  extremity  which  is  situated  between 
tlie  elbow  and  wrist.     It  is  composed  of  two  bones,  the  Ulna  and  the  Radius. 
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The  Ulna, 

The  Ulna  (Figs,  198,  199),  so  called  from  its  forming  the  elbow  (uXin;),  is  a 
Lmg  bone,  prismatic  in  form,  placed  at  the  inner  side  of  the  forearm,  parallel 
with  the  radius.  It  is  the  larger  and  longer  of  the  two  bones.  Its  upper 
extremity,  of  great  thickness  and  strength,  forms  a  large  part  of  the  articulation 
of  the  elbow-joint;  it  diminishes  in  size  from  above  downwards,  its  lower 
extremity  being  very  small,  and  excluded  from  the  wrist-joint  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  an  inter  articular  fibro- cartilage.  It  is  divisible  into  a  shaft,  and  two 
extremities. 

The  Upper  Extremity,  the  strongest  part  of  the  bone,  presents  for  examina- 
tion two  large  curved  processes,  the  Olecranon  process  and  the  Coronoid  process ; 
and  two  concave  articular  cavities,  the  greater  and  lesser  Sigmoid  cavities. 

The  Olecranon  Process  (wX^nt),  elbow ;  Kpovm,  head,)  is  a  large,  thick,  curved  emi- 
nence, situated  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  ulna.  It  rises  somewhat  higher 
tiian  the  coronoid,  and  is  curved  forwards  at  the  summit  so  as  to  present  a 
prominent  tip,  its  base  being  contracted  where  it  joins  the  shaft.  This  is  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna,  and,  consequently,  the  most  usual 
seal  of  fracture.     The  jK)sterior  surface  of  the  olecranon,  directed  backwards,  is 
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triangular,  smooth,  subcutaneous,  and  covered  by  a  bursa.  Its  upper  surface, 
directed  upwards,  is  of  a  quadrilateral  form,  marked  behind  by  a  rough  impression 
for  the  attachment  of  the  Triceps  muscle;  and  in  front,  near  the  margin,  by  a 
slight  transverse  groove  for  the  attachment  of  part  of  the  posterior  ligament  of 
the  elbow-joint.  Its  anterior  surface  is  smooth,  concave,  covered  with  cartilage 
in  the  recent  state,  and  forms  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  great  sigmoid  cavity. 
The  lateral  borders  present  a  continuation  of  the  same  groove  that  was  seen  on 
the  margin  of  the  superior  surface;  they  serve  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments, 
viz.,  the  back  part  of  the  i*iternal  lateral  ligament  internally,  the  posterior  liga- 
ment externally.  The  Olecranon  process,  in  its  structure  as  well  as  in  its  position 
and  use,  resembles  the  Patella  in  the  lower  limb;  and,  like  it,  sometimes  exists 
as  a  separate  piece,  not  united  to  the  rest  of  the  bone.^ 

The  Coronoid  Process  (xopwvii,  a  crowds  heak)  is  a  rough  triangular  eminence  of 
bone,  which  projects  horizontally  forwards  from  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the 
ulna,  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  great  sigmoid  cavity.  Its  base  is  continuous 
with  the  shaft,  and  of  considerable  strength,  so  much  so  that  fracture  of  it  is  an 
accident  of  rare  occurrence.  Its  apex  is  pointed,  slightly  curved  upwards,  and 
received  into  the  coronoid  depression  of  the  humerus  in  flexion  of  the  forearm. 
Its  upper  surface  is  smooth,  concave,  and  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  great  sigmoid 
cavity.  The  under  surface  is  concave,  and  marked  internally  by  a  rough  impres- 
sion for  the  insertion  of  the  Brachialis  anticus.  At  the  junction  of  this  surface 
with  the  shaft  is  a  rough  eminence,  the  tubercle  of  the  ulna,  for  the  attachment 
of  the  oblique  ligament.  Its  outer  surface  presents  a  narrow,  oblong,  articular 
depression,  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity.  The  inner  surface,  by  its  prominent  free 
margin,  serves  for  the  attachment  of  part  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  At 
the  front  part  of  this  surface  is  a  small,  rounded  eminence,  for  the  attachment  of 
one  head  of  the  Flexor  digitorum  sublimis ;  behind  the  eminence,  a  depression 
for  part  of  the  origin  of  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum,  and,  descending  from 
the  eminence,  a  ridge,  which  gives  attachment  to  one  head  of  the  Pronator  radii 
teres.  Occasionally,  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
Coronoid  process  by  a  rounded  bundle  of  muscular  fibres. 

The  Oreater  Su/moid  Cavity,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  old  shape 
of  the  Greek  letter  2,  is  a  semilunar  depression  of  large  size,  formed  by  the 
olecranon  and  coronoid  procesvses,  and  serving  for  articulation  with  the  trochlear 
surface  of  the  humerus.  About  the  middle  of  either  lateral  border  of  this  cavitv 
is  a  notch,  which  contracts  it  somewhat,  and  serves  to  indicate  the  junction  of 
the  two  processes  of  which  it  is  formed.  The  cavity  is  concave  from  above 
downwards,  and  divided  into  two  lateral  parts  by  a  smooth,  elevated  ridge,  which 
runs  from  the  summit  of  the  olecranon  to  the  tip  of  the  coronoid  process.  Of 
these  two  portions,  the  internal  is  the  larger ;  it  is  slightly  concave  transversely, 
the  external  portion  being  convex  above,  slightly  concave  below. 

The  Lesser  Sigmoid  Cavity  is  a  narrow,  oblong,  articular  depression,  placed  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  coronoid  process,  and  serving  for  articulation  with  the 
head  of  the  radius.  It  is  concave  from  before  backwards ;  and  its  extremities, 
whicli  are  prominent,  serve  for  the  attachment  of  the  orbicular  ligament. 

The  Shaft  is  prismatic  in  form  at  its  upper  part,  and  curved  from  behind  for- 
wards, and  from  within  outwards,  so  as  to  be  convex  behind  and  externally ;  its 
central  part  is  quite  straight;  its  lower  part  rounded,  smooth,  and  bent  a  little 
outwards;  it  tapers  gradually  from  above  downwards,  and  presents  for  examina- 
tion tliree  borders  and  three  surfaces. 

The  anterior  border  commences  above  at  the  prominent  inner  angle  of  the  coro- 
noid process,  and  terminates  below  in  front  of  the  styloid  process.  It  is  well 
marked  above,  smooth  and  rounded  in  the  middle  of  its  extent,  and  affords  attach- 
ment to  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  ;  its  lower  fourth,  bounded  by  an  oblique 

*  Professor  Owen  regards  the  olecranon  as  homologous  not  with  the  patella,  but  with  an  extension 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  fibula  above  the  knee-joint,  which  is  met  with  in  the  Omithorhynchus, 
Echidna,  and  some  other  animals.     (Owen  "On  the  Nature  of  Limbs.'*) 


ULNA. 
Fig.  198. — Bonca  of  Left  Forearm.    Anterior  Surface- 
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ridge,  serves  for  the  attacliment  of  the  Pronator  quadratus.  It  separates  the 
anterior  from  the  internal  surface. 

The  posterior  border  commences  above  at  the  apex  of  the  triangular  surface  at 
the  back  part  of  the  olecranon,  and  terminates  below  at  the  back  part  of  the 
styloid  process;  it  is  well  marked  in  the  upper  three-fourths,  and  gives  attach- 
ment to  an  aponeurosis  common  to  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  the  Extensor  carpi 
ulnaris,  and  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  muscles ;  its  lower  fourth  is  smooth 
and  rounded.     This  border  separates  the  internal  from  the  posterior  surface. 

The  external  or  interosseous  border  commences  above  by  two  lines,  which  con- 
verge one  from  each  extremity  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  inclosing  between 
them  a  triangular  space  for  the  attachment  of  part  of  the  Supinator  brevis,  and 
terminates  below  at  the  middle  of  the  head  of  the  ulna.  Its  two  middle  fourths 
are  very  prominent,  and  serve  for  the  attachment  of  the  interosseous  membrane ; 
its  lower  fourth  is  smooth  and  rounded.  This  border  separates  the  anterior  from 
the  posterior  surface. 

The  anterior  surface^  much  broader  above  than  below,  is  concave  in  the  upper 
three-fourths  of  its  extent,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  Flexor  profundus  digi- 
torum ;  its  lower  fourth,  also  concave,  to  the  Pronator  quadratus.  The  lower 
fourth  is  separated  from  the  remaining  portion  of  the  bone  by  a  prominent  ridge, 
directed  obliquely  from  above  downwards  and  inwards ;  this  ridge  marks  the 
extent  of  attachment  of  the  Pronator  above.  At  the  junction  of  the  upper  with 
the  middle  third  of  the  bone  is  the  nutrient  canal,  directed  obliquely  upwards 
and  inwards. 

The  jyosterior  surface^  directed  backwards  and  outwards,  is  broad  and  concave 
above,  somewhat  narrower  and  convex  in  the  middle  of  its  course,  narrow,  smooth, 
and  rounded  below.  It  presents  above  an  oblique  ridge,  which  runs  from  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  downwards  to  the  posterior 
border;  the  triangular  surface  above  this  ridge  receives  the  insertion  of  the 
Anconeus  muscle,  whilst  the  ridge  itself  affords  attachment  to  the  Supinator 
brevis.  The  surface  of  bone  below  this  is  subdivided  by  a  longitudinal  ridge, 
sometimes  called  the  perpendicular  line,  into  two  parts:  the  internal  part  is 
smooth,  concave,  and  gives  origin  to  (occasionally  is  merely  covered  by)  the 
Extensor  carpi  ulnaris ;  the  external  portion,  wider  and  rougher,  gives  attach- 
ment from  above  downwards  to  part  of  the  Supinator  brevis,  the  Extensor  ossis 
metacarpi  poUicis,  the  Extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis,  and  the  Extensor 
indicis  muscles. 

The  internal  surface  is  broad  and  concave  above,  narrow  and  convex  below. 
It  gives  attachment  by  its  upper  three-fourths  to  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum 
muscle :  its  lower  fourth  is  subcutaneous. 

The  Loner  Extremity  of  the  ulna  is  of  small  size,  and  excluded  from  the  articu- 
lation of  the  wrist-joint.  It  presents  for  examination  two  eminences,  the  outer 
and  larger  of  which  is  a  rounded,  articular  eminence,  termed  the  head  of  the  ulna ; 
the  inner,  narrower  and  more  projecting,  is  a  non-articular  eminence,  the  styloid 
process.  The  head  presents  an  articular  facet,  part  of  which,  of  an  oval  form,  is 
directed  downwards,  and  plays  on  the  surface  of  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage, 
which  separates  tins  bone  from  the  wrist-joint ;  the  remaining  portion,  directed 
outwards,  is  narrow,  convex,  and  received  into  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius. 
The  styloid  process  projects  from  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  bone,  and  descends 
a  little  lower  than  the  head,  terminating  in  a  rounded  summit,  which  affords 
attachment  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist.  The  head  is  separated 
from  the  styloid  j)rocess  by  a  depression  for  the  attachment  of  the  triangular 
interarticular  fibro-cartilage ;  and  behind,  by  a  shallow  groove  for  the  passage 
of  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 

Structure,     Similar  to  that  of  the  other  long  bones. 

Devehjmient,  By  tlirte  centres :  one  for  the  shafl,  one  for  the  inferior  extrem- 
ity, and  one  for  the  olecranon  (Fig.  200).  Ossification  commences  near  the 
middle  of  the  shaft  about  the  fifth  week,  and  soon  extends  through  the  greater 
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Fig.  200. — Plan  of  Development  of  the  Ulna. 
By  Three  Centres. 


part  .of  the  bone.  At  birth  the  ends  are  cartilaginous.  About  the  fourth  year, 
a  separate  osseous  nucleus  appears  in  the  middle  of  the  head,  which  soon 
extends  into  the  styloid  process.  About  the  tenth  year,  ossific  matter  appears 
in  the  olecranon  near  its  extremity,  the  chief  part  of  this  process  being  rormed 
from  an  extension  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  into  it.  At  about  the  sixteenth 
year,  the  upper  epiphysis  becomes  joined,  and  at  about  the  twentieth  year,  the 
lower  one. 

Articulations,     With  the  humerus  and  radius. 

Attachment  of  Muscles,  To  the  Olecranon :  the  Triceps,  Anconeus,  and  one 
head  of  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  To 
the  coronoid  process :  the  Brachialis 
anticus,  Pronator  radii  teres,  Flexor  sub- 
limis  digitorum,  and  Flexor  profundus 
digitorum,  occasionally  also  the  Flexor 
longus  pollicis.  To  the  shaft :  the  Flexor 
profundus  digitorum,  Pronator  quadratus, 
Flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  Extensor  carpi 
ulnaris.  Anconeus,  Supinator  brevis,  Ex- 
tensor ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  Extensor 
secundi  intemodii  pollicis,  and  Extensor 
indicis. 

The  Eadius. 

The  Hadius  is  situated  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  forearm,  lying  parallel  with  the 
ulna,  which  exceeds  it  in  length  and  size. 
Its  upper  end  is  small,  and  forms  only  a 
small  part  of  the  elbow-joint ;  but  its  lower 
end  is  large,  and  forms  the  chief  part  of 
the  wrist.  It  is  one  of  the  long  bones, 
prismatic  in  form,  slightly  curved  longi- 
tudinally, and,  like  other  long  bones,  has 
a  shaft  and  two  extremities. 

The  Upper  Extremity  presents  a  head, 
neck,  and  tuberosity.  The  Aeorf  is  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  depressed  on  its  upper 
surface  into  a  shallow  cup,  which  articu- 
lates with  the  radial  or  lesser  head  of  the  humerus  in  flexion  of  the  joint. 
Around  the  circumference  of  the  head  is  a  smooth  articular  surface,  coated  with 
cartilage  in  the  recent  state,  broad  internally  where  it  rotates  within  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna ;  narrow  in  the  rest  of  its  circumference,  to  play  in 
the  orbicular  ligament.  The  head  is  supported  on  a  round,  smooth,  and  con- 
stricted portion  of  bone,  called  the  7ieckj  which  presents,  behind,  a  slight  ridge 
for  the  attachment  of  part  of  the  Supinator  brevis.  Beneath  the  neck,  at  the 
inner  and  front  aspect  of  the  bone,  is  a  rough  eminence,  the  tuberosity.  Its 
surface  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  vertical  line — a  posterior  rough  portion, 
for  the  insertion  of  the  tenaon  of  the  Biceps  muscle ;  and  an  anterior  smooth 
portion,  on  which  a  bursa  is  interposed  between  the  tendon  and  the  bone. 

The  Shaft  of  the  bone  is  prismoid  in  form,  narrower  above  than  below,  and 
slightly  curved,  so  as  to  be  convex  outwards.  It  presents  three  surfaces,  separated 
bv  three  borders. 

The  anterior  border  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  tuberosity  above  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  below.  It  separates  the  anterior 
from  the  external  surface.  Its  upper  third  is  very  prominent;  and,  from  its 
oblique  direction  downwards  and  outwards,  has  received  the  name  of  the  oblique 
line  of  the  radius.  It  gives  attachment,  externally,  to  the  Supinator  brevis; 
internally,  to  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  between  these  to  the  Flexor  digi- 
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torum  sublimis.  The  middle  third  of  the  anterior  border  is  indistinct  and 
rounded.  Its  lower  fourth  is  sharp,  prominent,  affords  attachment  to  the  Pro- 
nator quadratus,  and  terminates  in  a  small  tubercle,  into  which  is  inserted  the 
tendon  of  the  Supinator  longus. 

The  posterior  border  commences  above,  at  the  back  part  of  the  neck  of  the 
radius,  and  terminates  below,  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  styloid 
process;  it  separates  the  posterior  from  the  external  surface.  It  is  indistinct 
above  and  below,  but  well  marked  in  the  middle  third  of  the  bone. 

The  internal  or  interosseous  border  commences  above,  at  the  back  part  of  the 
tuberosity,  where  it  is  rounded  and  indistinct,  becomes  sharp  and  prominent  as 
it  descends,  and  at  its  lower  part  bifurcates  into  two  ridges,  which  descend  to  the 
anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  tlie  sigmoid  cavity.  This  border  separates  the 
anterior  from  the  posterior  surface,  and  has  the  interosseous  membrane  attached 
to  it  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent. 

The  anterior  surface  is  narrow  and  concave  for  its  upper  two-thirds,  and  gives 
attachment  to  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis  muscle ;  below,  it  is  broad  and  flat,  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  Pronator  (juadratus.  At  the  junction  of  the  upper  and 
middle  thirds  of  this  surface  is  tlie  nutrient  foramen,  which  is  directed  obliquely 
upwards. 

The  posterior  surface  is  rounded,  <;onvex,  and  smooth,  in  the  upper  third  of  its 
extent,  and  covered  by  the  Supinator  brevis  muscle.  Its  middle  third  is  broad, 
slightly  concave,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis 
above,  the  Extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis  below.  Its  lower  third  is  broad, 
convex,  and  covered  by  the  tendons  oi  the  muscles,  which  subsequently  run  in 
the  grooves  on  the  lower  end  of  the  bone. 

The  external  surface  is  rounded  and  convex  throughout  its  entire  extent.  Its 
upper  third  gives  attachment  to  the  Supinator  brevis  muscle.  About  its  centre 
is  seen  a  rough  ridge,  for  the  insertion  of  the  Pronator  radii  teres  muscle.  Its 
lower  part  is  narrow,  and  covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi 
pollicis  and  Extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis  muscles. 

The  Lower  Extremity  of  the  radius  is  large,  of  quadrilateral  form,  and  provided 
with  two  articular  surfaces,  one  at  the  extremity  for  articulation  with  the  carpus, 
and  one  at  the  inner  side  of  the  bone  for  articulation  with  the  ulna.  The  carpal 
articular  surface  is  of  triangular  form,  concave,  smooth,  and  divided  by  a  slight 
antero-posterior  ridge  into  two  parts.  Of  these,  the  external  is  large,  of  a  tri- 
angular form,  and  articulates  with  the  scaphoid  bone;  the  inner,  smaller  and 
Qi^rilateral,  articulates  with  the  semilunar.  The  articular  surface  for  the  ulna 
is  called  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius ;  it  is  narrow,  concave,  smooth,  and 
articulates  with  the  head  of  the  ulna.  The  circumference  of  this  end  of  the  bone 
presents  three  surfaces,  an  anterior,  external,  and  posterior.  The  anterior  surface^ 
rough  and  irregular,  affords  attachment  to  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  wrist- 
joint.  The  external  surface  is  prolonged  obliquely  downwards  into  a  strong 
conical  projection,  the  styloid  process,  which  gives  attachment  by  its  base  to  the 
tendon  of  the  Supinator  longus,  and  by  its  apex  to  the  external  lateral  ligament 
of  the  wrist -joint.  The  outer  surfiice  of  this  process  is  marked  by  two  grooves, 
which  run  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  and  are  separated  from  one  another 
by  an  elevated  ridge.  The  anterior  one  gives  passage  to  the  tendon  of  the 
Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  the  posterior  one  to  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor 
primi  internodii  pollicis.  The  posterior  surface  is  convex,  affords  attachment  to 
the  posterior  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and  is  marked  by  three  grooves.  Pro- 
ceeding from  without  inwards,  the  first  groove  is  broacf,  but  shallow,  and  sub- 
divided into  two  by  a  slightly  elevated  ridge :  the  outer  of  these  two  transmits 
the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior,  the  inner  the  tendon  of  the 
Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior.  The  second,  which  is  near  the  centre  of  the 
bone,  is  a  deep  but  narrow  groove,  directed  obliquely  from  above,  downwards 
and  outwards ;  it  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  seeundi  internodii  pol- 
licis.   The  third,  lying  most  internally,  is  a  broad  groove,  for  the  passage  of  the 
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tendons  of  the  Extensor  communis  digitorum,  Extensor  indicis,  and  Extensor 
minimi  digiti ;  the  tendon  of  the  last-named  muscle  passing  through  the  groove 
at  the  point  of  articulation  of  the  radius  with  the  ulna,  and  lying  in  a  separate 

sheath  of  the  annular  ligament. 


Fig.  201. — Plan  of  the  Development  of  the 
Radius.     By  Three  Centres. 
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Structure.     Similar   to  that  of  the 
other  long  bones. 

Development  (JP\g,2Q\).  By  three  cen- 
tres :  one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  for  each 
extremity.  That  for  the  shaft  makes  its 
appearance  near  the  centre  of  the  bone, 
soon  after  the  development  of  the  hume- 
rus commences.  At  birth  the  shaft  is 
ossified,  but  the  ends  of  the  bone  are 
cartilaginous.  About  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  ossification  commences  in 
the  lower  epiphysis ;  and  about  the  fifth 
year,  in  the  upper  one.  At  the  age  of 
puberty,  the  upper  epiphysis  becomes 
joined  to  the  shaft;  the  lower  epiphysis 
becoming  united  about  the  twentieth 
year. 

Articulations.     With  four  bones :  the 
humerus,  ulna,  scaphoid,  and  semilunar. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.  To  the  tuber- 
osity, the  Biceps ;  to  the  oblique  ridge, 
the  Supinator  brevis,  Flexor  digitorum 
sublimis,  and  Flexor  longus  pollicis; 
to  the  shaft  (its  anterior  surface),  the 
Flexor  longus  pollicis  and  Pronator 
quadratus;  (its  posterior  surface),  the 
Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  and  Extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis;  (its 
outer  surface),  the  Pronator  radii  teres ;  and  to  the  styloid  process,  tne  Supinator 
longus. 
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THE  HAND. 

The  skeleton  of  the  Hand  is  subdivided  into  three  segments — the  Carpus  or 
wrist  bones,  the  Metacarpus  or  bones  of  the  palm,  and  the  Phalanges  or  bones  of 
the  fingers. 

The  Carpus. 

The  bones  of  the  Carpus,  eight  in  number,  are  arranged  in  two  rows.  Those 
of  the  upper  row,  enumerated  from  the  radial  to  the  ulnar  side,  are  the  scaphoid, 
semilunar,  cuneiform,  and  pisiform ;  those  of  the  lower  row,  enumerated  in  the 
same  order,  are  the  trapezium,  trapezoid,  os  magnum,  and  unciform. 


Common  Characters  of  the  Carpal  Bones. 

Each  bone  (excepting  the  pisiform)  presents  six  surfaces.  Of  these,  the  ante- 
rior or  palmar^  ana  the  posterior  or  dorsal^  are  rough,  for  ligamentous  attachment, 
the  dorsal  surface  being  generally  the  broader  of  the  two.  The  superior  and 
inferior  are  articular,  the  superior  generally  convex,  the  inferior  concave ;  and 
the  internal  and  external  are  also  articular  when  in  contact  with  contiguous  bones, 
otherwise  rough  and  tubercular.  Their  structure  in  all  is  similar,  consisting 
within  of  cancellous  tissue  inclosed  in  a  layer  of  compact  bone.  Each  bone  is 
also  developed  from  a  single  centre  of  ossification. 


Bones  of  the  Upper  Row.    (Figs.  202,  203.) 

The  Scaphoid  is  the  largest  bone  of  the  first  row.     It  has  received  its  name 
from  its  fancied  resemblaoce  to  a  boat,  being  broad  at  one  end,  and  narrowed  like 

Fig-  202,— Bonea  of  the  Left  Hand     Dorsal  Surface. 
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a  prow  at  the  opposite.  It  is  situated  at  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  carpus, 
its  direction  being  from  above  downwards,  outwards,  and  forwards.  The  su])e' 
rior  surface  is  convex,  smooth,  of  triangular  shape,  and  articulates  with  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius.  The  inferior  surface^  directed  downwards,  outwards, 
and  backwards,  is  smooth,  convex,  also  triangular,  and  divided  by  a  slight  ridge 
into  two  parts,  the  external  of  which  articulates  with  the  trapezium,  the  inner 
with  the  trapezoid.  The  posterior  or  dorsal  surface  presents  a  narrow,  rough 
groove,  which  runs  the  entire  breadth  of  the  bone,  and  serves  for  the  attach- 
ment of  ligaments.  The  anterior  or  palmar  surface  is  concave  above,  and 
elevated  at  its  lower  and  outer  part  into  a  prominent  rounded  tubercle,  which 
projects  forwards  from  the  front  of  the  carpus,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  ante- 
rior annular  ligament  of  the  wrist.  The  external  surface  is  rough  and  narrow, 
and  gives  attachment  to  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist.  The  internal 
surface  mesenis  two  articular  facets;  of  these,  the  superior  or  smaller  one  is 
flattened,  of  semilunar  form,  and  articulates  with  the  semilunar ;  the  inferior  or 
larger  is  concave,  forming,  with  the  semilunar  bone,  a  concavity  for  the  head  of 
the  OS  magnum. 

Lay  it  with  the  dorsal  surface,  z.  e.,  the  narrow  non- articular  grooved  surface, 
on  the  table,  and  the  convex  radial  articular  surface  towards  vou.  The  tubercle 
is  outwards,  i.  e.,  points  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs.^ 

Articulations.  With  five  bones:  the  radius  above,  trapezium  and  trapezoid 
below,  OS  magnum  and  semilunar  internally. 

The  Semilunar  bone  may  be  distinguished  by  its  deep  concavity  and  crescentic 
outline.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  row  of  the  carpus,  between 
the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform.  The  superior  surface,  convex,  smooth,  and  bounded 
by  four  edges,  articulates  with  the  radius.  The  inferior  surface  is  deeply  con- 
cave, and  of  greater  extent  from  before  backwards  than  transvei'sely ;  it  articu- 
lates with  the  head  of  the  os  magnum,  and  by  a  long  narrow  facet  (separated  by 
a  ridge  from  the  general  surface)  with  the  unciform  bone.  The  anterior  or 
palmar  and  posterior  or  dorsal  surfaces  are  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  liga- 
ments, the  former  being  the  broader,  and  of  somewhat  rounded  form.  The  eaternal 
surface  presents  a  narrow,  flattened,  semilunar  facet,  for  articulation  with  the 
scaphoid.  The  internal  surface  is  marked  by  a  smooth,  quadrilateral  facet,  for 
articulation  with  the  cuneiform. 

Lay  it  with  the  broader  non-articular  surface  upwards  and  the  convex  articu- 
lar surface  for  the  radius  backwards  {i,  e.,  towards  youV  The  semilunar  facet  for 
the  scaphoid  will  be  on  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs :  or,  again,  the  broader 
of  the  two  articular  portions  on  the  concave  surface ;  namely,  that  for  the  os 
magnum  will  also  be  on  the  same  side. 

Articulations.  With  five  bones :  the  radius  above,  os  magnum  and  unciform 
below,  scaj)hoid  and  cuneiform  on  either  side. 

The  Cuneiform  (TOs  Pyramidal)  may  be  distinguished  by  its  pyramidal  shape, 
and  by  its  having  an  oval,  isolated  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  pisiform  bone. 
It  is  situated  at  the  upper  and  inner  side  of  the  carpus.  The  superior  surface 
presents  an  internal,  rough,  non-articular  portion ;  and  an  external  or  articular 
portion,  which  is  convex,  smooth,  and  separated  from  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna 
by  the  interarticular  fibro-cartilage  of  the  wrist.  The  inferior  surface^  directed 
outwards,  is  concave,  sinuously  curved,  and  smooth  for  articulation  with  the 
unciform.  T!\\q  posterior  or  dorsal  surface  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  liga- 
ments. The  anterior  or  palmar  surface  presents,  at  its  inner  side,  an  oval  facet, 
for  articulation  with  the  pisiform ;  ana  is  rough  externally,  for  ligamentous 
attachment.  The  external  surface,  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  is  markea  by  a  flat, 
quadrilateral,  smooth  facet,  for  articulation  with  tue  semilunar.  The  internal 
surface,  the  summit  of  the  pyramid,  is  pointed  and  roughened,  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist. 

^  In  these  directions  each  bone  is  supposed  to  be  placed  as  it  would  be  if  the  hand  were  laid 
supine  on  the  table  in  front  of  the  student,  with  the  wrist  towards  him. 
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lay  it  with  the  surface  on  which  the  pisiform  facet  is  upwards,  and  the  con- 
cavo-convex surface  for  the  unciform  in  front.  The  base  of  tlie  wedge  {i.  e.,  the 
broad  end  of  the  bone)  will  bo  on  the  side  to  which  it  belongs. 

ArlKulations.  With  three  bones:  semilunar  externally,  the  pisiform  in  front, 
iLe  unciform  below,  and  with  the  triangular  interarticular  fibro-cartiiage  which 
separates  it  from  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna. 

Fig.  203.— Bones  of  the  Left  Hand.     Palmar  Surfiice. 
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The  Pisiform  bone  may  be  known  by  its  small  size,  and  by  its  presenting  a 
single  articular  facet.  It  is  situated  at  the  anterior  and  inner  side  of  the  carpus, 
is  nearly  circular  in  form,  and  presents  on  its  posterior  surface  a  smooth,  oval 
facet,  for  articulation  with  the  cuneiform  bone.  This  facet  approaches  the 
superior,  but  not  the  inferior,  border  of  the  bone.  The  anterior  or  palmar 
surface  is  rounded  and  rough,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  anterior  annular  liga- 
ment. The  outer  and  inner  surfaces  are  also  rough,  the  former  being  convex,  tlie 
latter  usually  concave. 

Lay  it  with  the  articular  facet  on  the  table,  and  the  non-articular  part  of  the 
same  surface  in  front.  The  concave  (inner)  surface  is  then  on  the  side  to  which 
the  bone  does  not  belong,  i,  c,  on  the  ulnar  side. 

Articulation.     With  one  bone,  the  cuneiform. 

Attachment  of  Muscles,  To  two;  the  Flexor  carjn  ulnaris,  and  alxlactor 
minimi  digiti ;  and  to  the  anterior  annular  ligament. 

Bones  of  the  Lower  Row.    (Figs.  202,  203.) 

The  Trapezium  is  of  very  irregular  form.  It  may  be  distinguished  by  a  deep 
groove,  for  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis  muscle.  It  is  situated  at  the 
external  and  inferior  part  of  the  car]>us5  between  the  scaphoid  and  first  meta- 
carpal bone.  The  superior  surface^  concave  and  smooth,  is  airected  U2)wards  and 
inwards,  and  articulates  with  the  scaphoid.  The  inferior  surface^  directed  down- 
wards and  outwards,  is  oval,  concave  from  side  to  side,  convex  froin  before  back- 
wards, so  as  to  form  a  saddle-shaj^ed  surface,  for  articulation  with  the  base  of  the 
first  metacarpal  bone.  The  anterior  or  palmar  surface  is  narrow  and  rough. 
At  its  upper  part  is  a  deep  groove,  running  from  above  obliquely  downwards  and 
inwards;  it  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis,  and  is  bounded 
externally  by  a  prominent  ridge,  the  oblique  ridge  of  the  trapezium.  This 
surface  gives  attachment  to  the  Abductor  jwllicis.  Flexor  ossis  metacarpi,  and 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis  muscles;  and  the  anterior  annular  ligament.  The  j^ostertor 
or  dorsal  surface  is  rough,  and  the  external  surface  also  broad  and  rough,  for  the 
attachment  of  ligaments.  The  internal  surface  presents  two  articular  facets :  the 
upper  one,  large  and  concave,  articulates  with  the  trajDezoid;  the  lower  one, 
narrow  and  flattened,  with  the  base  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone. 

Lay  it  with  its  prominent  ridge ^  upAvards  and  towards  yourself.  The  saddle- 
shaped  surface  for  the  thumb  is  on  the  side  to  which  the  bone  l^elougs. 

Articulations.  With  four  bones:  the  scaphoid  above,  the  trapezoid  and  second 
metacarpal  bones  internally,  the  first  metacarpal  below. 

Attachment  of  ifuscles.  Abductor  pollicis,  Flexor  ossis  metacarpi,  and  part  of 
the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  Trapezoid  is  the  smallest  bone  in  the  second  row.  It  may  be  known  by 
its  wedge-shaped  form,  the  broad  end  of  the  wedge  forming  the  dorsal,  the  narrow 
end  the  palmar  surface;  and  by  its  .having  four  articular  surfaces  touching  each 
other,  and  separated  by  sharp  edges.  The  superior  surface^  quadrilateral  in  form, 
smooth  and  slightly  concave,  articidates  with  the  scaphoid.  The  inferior  surface 
articulates  with  the  upper  end  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone;  it  is  convex  from 
side  to  side,  concave  from  before  backwards,  and  subdivided,  by  an  elevated  ridge, 
into  two  unequal  lateral  facets.  The /^os/en'or  or  rfo7'5a/ and  r/?2/mor  or  j[)a /?>*«>• 
surfaces  are  rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments,  the  former  being  the  larger 
of  the  two.  The  external  surface^  convex  and  smooth,  articulates  with  the 
trapezium.  The  internal  surface  is  concave  and  smooth  below,  for  articula- 
tion with  the  OS  magimm ;  rough  above,  for  the  attachment  of  an  interosseous 
ligament. 

Lay  it  with  its  smaller  non-articular  surface  upwards,  and  the  edge  which 

*  This  prominent  ridge  is  between  the  deep  groove  for  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  cai'pi  radialis  and 
the  nan-articular  surface. 
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separates  the  two  concave  articular  facets  forwards.  The  lower  end  of  the  bone 
will  then  curve  avmy  from  the  side  to  which  it  belongs.^ 

Articulations.  With  four  bones :  the  scaphoid  above,  second  metacarpal  bone 
below,  trapezium  externally,  os  magnum  internally. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.     Part  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  Os  Maynum  is  the  largest  bone  of  the  carpus,  and  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  wrist.  It  presents  above  a  rounded  portion  or  head,  Avhich  is  received  into 
the  concavity  formed  by  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  bones ;  a  constricted  portion 
or  neck ;  ana,  below,  the  body.  The  superior  surface  is  rounded,  smooth,  and 
articulates  with  the  semilunar.  The  inferior  surface  is  divided  by  two  ridges  into 
three  facets,  for  articulation  with  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  metacarpal  bones; 
that  for  the  third  (the  middle  facet)  being  the  largest  of  the  three.  The  posterior 
or  dorsal  surface  is  broad  and  rough ;  the  anterior  or  palmar^  narrow,  rounded, 
and  also  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.  The  external  surface  articulates 
with  the  trapezoid  by  a  small  facet  at  its  anterior  inferior  angle,  behind  which  is 
a  rough  depression  for  the  attachment  of  an  interosseous  ligament.  Above  this 
is  a  deep  and  rough  groove,  which  forms  part  of  the  neck,  and  serves  for  the 
attachment  of  ligaments,  bounded  superiorly  by  a  smooth  convex  surface,  for 
articulation  with  the  scaphoid.  The  internal  surface  articulates  with  the  unci- 
form by  a  smooth,  concave,  oblong  facet,  which  occupies  its  posterior  and 
superior  parts;  and  is  rough  in  front,  for  the  attachment  of  an  interosseous 
ligament. 

Lay  it  on  the  table  with  the  narrower  (convex)  non-articular  surface  upwards, 
and  the  head  towards  you.  The  prominent  corner  at  the  lower  anterior  part  of 
the  bone  inclines  away  from  the  side  to  which  it  belongs. 

Articulations.  With  seven  bones :  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  above ;  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  metacarpal  below ;  the  trapezoid  on  the  radial  side ;  and 
the  unciform  on  the  ulnar  side. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.     Part  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  Unciform  bone  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  wedge-shaped  form, 
and  the  hook-like  process  that  projects  from  its  palmar  surface.  It  is  situated 
at  the  inner  and  lower  angle  of  the  carpus,  with  its  base  downwards,  resting  on 
the  two  inner  metacarpal  bones,  and  its  apex  directed  upwards  and  outwards. 
The  superior  surface^  the  apex  of  the  wedge,  is  narrow,  convex,  smooth,  and 
articulates  with  the  semilunar.  The  inferior  surface  articulates  with  the  fourth 
and  fifth  metacarpal  bones,  the  concave  surface  for  each  being  separated  by  a 
ridge,  which  runs  from  before  backwards.  The  posterior  or  dorsal  surface  is 
triangular  and  rough,  for  ligamentous  attachment.  The  anterior  or  palmar  surface 
presents,  at  its  lower  and  inner  side,  a  curved,  hook-like  process  of  bone,  the 
unciform  process,  directed  from  the  palmar  surface  forwards  and  outwards.  It 
gives  attachment,  by  its  apex,  to  the  annular  ligament ;  by  its  inner  surface,  to 
the  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  and  the  Flexor  ossis  metacarpi  minimi  digiti ; 
and  is  grooved  on  its  outer  side,  for  the  passage  of  the  Flexor  tendons  into  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  This  is  one  of  the  four  eminences  on  the  front  of  the  carpus, 
to  which  the  anterior  annular  ligament  is  attached ;  the  others  being  the  pisiform 
internally,  the  oblique  ridge  of  the  trapezium  and  the  tuberosity  of  the 
scaphoid  externally.  The  internal  surface  articulates  with  the  cuneiform  by  an 
oblong  facet,  cut  obliquely  from  above,  downwards  and  inwards.  The  external 
surface  articulates  with  the  os  magnum  by  its  upper  and  posterior  part,  the 
remaining  portion  being  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments. 

Lay  it  with  the  hooked  process  upwards,  and  the  articular  surface  divided  into 

*If  the  bone  be  not  well  marked,  the  following  method,  suggost<»d  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Spitta,  formerly 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Hospital  School,  will  be  found  more  simple.  Let  the 
superior — i.  «.,  the  smooth  quadrilateral  articular — surface  be  directed  towards  the  student,  and  the 
postenor — the  larger  rough  non-articular — surface  upwards ;  the  latter  will  then  be  found  to  present 
a  wedge-shaped  outline,  tne  base  of  which  points  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 
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two  parts  for  the  metacarpal  bones  forwards.  The  concavity  of  the  process  will 
be  on  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations.  With  five  bones :  the  semilunar  above,  the  fourth  and  fifth 
metacarpal  below,  the  cuneiform  internally,  the  os  magnum  externally. 

Attachraent  of  Muscles.  To  two  :  the  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  and  Flexor 
ossis  metacarpi  minimi  digiti ;  and  to  the  anterior  annular  ligament. 

The  Metacarpus. 

The  Metacarpal  bones  are  five  in  number :  they  are  long  cylindrical  bones, 
presenting  for  examination  a  shaft,  and  two  extremities. 

Common  Characters  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones. 

The  shaft  is  prismoid  inform,  and  curved  longitudinally,  so  as  to  be  convex  in 
the  longitudinal  direction  behind,  concave  in  front.  It  presents  three  surfaces : 
two  lateral,  and  one  posterior.  The  lateral  surfaces  are  concave,  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Interossei  muscles,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  a  prominent 
line.  The  posterior  or  dorsal  surface  is  triangular,  smooth,  and  flattened  below, 
and  covered,  in  the  recent  state,  by  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  muscles.  In  its 
upper  half  it  is  divided  by  a  ridge  into  two  narrow  lateral  depressions,  for  the 
attachment  of  the  Dorsal  interossei  muscles.  This  ridge  bifurcates  a  little  above 
the  centre  of  the  bone,  and  its  branches  run  to  the  small  tubercles  on  each  side 
of  the  digital  extremity. 

The  carpal  extremity^  or  base^  is  of  a  cuboidal  form,  and  broader  behind  than 
in  front :  it  articulates  above  with  the  carpus,  and  on  each  side  Avith  the  adjoining 
metacarpal  bones  ;  its  dorsal  and  palmar  surfaces  being  rough,  for  the  attachment 
of  tendons  and  ligaments. 

The  digital  extremity^  or  head,  presents  an  oblong  surface,  flattened  at  each  side, 
for  articulation  with  the  first  phalanx ;  it  is  broader,  and  extends  farther  forwards 
in  front  than  behind,  and  is  longer  in  the  antero-posterior  than  in  the  transverse 
diameter.  On  either  side  of  the  head  is  a  deep  depression,  surmounted  by  a 
tubercle,  for  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  ligament  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
joint.  The  posterior  surface^  broad  and  flat,  supports  the  Extensor  tendons ; 
the  anterior  surface  presents  a  median  groove,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  tubercle, 
for  the  passage  of  the  Flexor  tendons. 

Peculiar  Characters  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones. 

The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  is  shorter  and  wider  than  the  rest,  diverges 
to  a  greater  degree  from  the  carpus,  and  its  palmar  surface  is  directed  inwards 
toAvards  the  palm.  The  shaft  is  flattened  and  broad  on  its  dorsal  aspect,  and  does 
not  present  the  bifurcated  ridge  which  is  found  on  the  other  metacarpal  bones ; 
it  is  concave  from  before  backwards  on  its  palmar  surface.  The  carpal  extremity^ 
or  base^  presents  a  concavo-convex  surface,  for  articulation  with  the  trapezium, 
and  has  no  lateral  facets.  The  digital  extremity  is  less  convex  than  that  of  the 
other  metacarpal  bones,  broader  from  side  to  side  than  from  before  backwards, 
and  terminates  anteriorlv  in  a  small  articular  eminence  on  each  side,  over  which 
play  two  sesamoid  bones. 

The  side  to  which  this  bone  belongs  may  be  known  by  observing  the  little 
facet,  which  is  marked  on  the  inner  side  of  its  posterior  surface  just  above  the 
base,  for  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis.  Mr.  Holden  directs 
that  the  bone  be  placed  with  its  dorsal  surft^ce  upwards,  and  its  head  towards  the 
student,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  ordinary  position.  This  facet  will  then  mark 
the  side  to  which. the  bone  belongs. 

The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger  is  the  longest,  and  its  base  the  largest 
of  the  other  four.     Its  carpal  extremity  is  prolonged  upwards  and  inwards.     The 
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dorsal  and  palmar  surfaces  of  this  extremity  are  rough,  for  the  attachment  of 
tendons  and  ligaments.  It  presents  four  articular  facets ;  the  first,  at  the  end  of 
the  bone,  is  concave  from  side  to  side,  convex  from  before  backwards,  and  articu- 
lates with  the  trapezoid  ;  the  second,  on  the  radial  side,  is  a  flat,  quadrilateral  facet, 
for  the  trapezium.  The  third  and  fourth  are  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  extremity, 
and  are  separated  by  a  ridge ;  the  proximal  one,  long  and  narrow,  articulates 
with  the  OS  magnum  ;  the  distal  one,  considerably  broader  and  notched,  with  the 
third  metacarpal  bone. 

The  side  to  which  this  bone  belongs  is  marked  by  the  absence  of  the  lateral 
facet  on  the  outer  (radial)  side  of  its  head,  so  that  if  the  bone  be  placed  with  its 
base  towards  the  student,  and  the  palmar  surface  upwards,  the  side  on  which 
there  is  no  lateral  facet  will  be  that  to  which  it  belongs.  If  the  head  of  the 
bone  be  indistinctly  marked,  the  base  can  be  recognized,  its  ulnar  or  inner  surface 
being  marked  by  the  two  long  narrow  facets  for  the  os  magnum  and  third  meta- 
carpal, easily  distinguishable  fnmi  the  single  quadrangular  facet  on  the  radial 
side  for  the  trapezium,  which  will  then  mark  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle  finger  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  preceding ; 
it  presents  a  pyramidal  eminence  on  the  radial  side  of  its  base  (dorsal  aspect), 
which  extends  upwards  behind  the  os  magnum.  The  carpal  articular  facet  is 
concave  behind,  flat  and  horizontal  in  front,  and  corresponds  to  the  os  magnum. 
On  the  radial  side  is  a  smooth,  concave  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  second 
metacaq^al  bone :  and  on  the  ulnar  side  two  small  oval  facets,  for  articulation 
with  the  fourth  metacarpal. 

The  side  to  which  this  bone  belongs  is  easily  recognized  by  the  projecting  angle 
on  the  lower  radial  corner  of  its  base.  With  the  palmar  surface  uppermost,  and 
the  base  towards  the  student,  this  projection  points  towards  the  side  to  which  the 
bone  belongs. 

The  metacarj>al  hone  of  the  ring-finfjer  is  shorter  and  smaller  than  the  preceding, 
and  its  base  small  and  quadrilateral;  the  cari)al  surface  of  the  base  presenting 
two  facets,  for  articulation  with  the  unciform  and  os  magnum.  On  the  radial 
side  are  two  oval  facets,  for  articulation  with  the  third  metacarpal  bone  ;  and  on 
the  ulnar  side  a  single  concave  facet,  for  the  fiftli  metacarpal. 

If  this  bone  is  ]>laced  with  the  base  towards  tlie  student,  and  the  ])almar  surface 
upwards,  the  radial  side  of  the  base,  which  has  two  facets  for  articulation  with 
the  third  metacarpal  bone,  will  be  on  the  side  to  which  it  belongs.  If,  as  some- 
times hap]>ens  in  badly  marked  b(mes,  one  of  these  facets  is  indistinguishable, 
tlie  side  may  be  known  by  the  greatly  larger  size  in  such  cases  of  the  facet  for 
the  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  which  is  therefore  situated  on  the  side  to  which  the 
bone  does  not  belong. 

The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  Utile  jfinf/er  maybe  distinguished  by  the  concavo- 
convex  form  of  its  carpal  surface,  which  aiticulates  with  the  unciform ;  and  by 
its  having  only  one  lateral  articular  facet,  which  corresponds  with  'the  fourth 
metacarpal  bone.  On  its  ulnar  side  is  a  prominent  tubercle,  for  the  insertion  of 
the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  The  dorsal  surface  of  the  shaft  is 
marked  by  an  oblique  ridge,  which  extends  from  near  the  ulnar  side  of  the  uj)per 
extremity  to  the  radial  side  of  the  lower.  The  outer  division  of  this  surface 
serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  fourtli  Dorsal  interosseous  muscle ;  the  inner 
division  is  smooth,  and  covered  by  the  Extensor  tendons  of  the  little  finger. 

If  this  bone  is  placed  with  its  base  towards  the  student,  and  its  i)almar  surface 
upwards,  the  side  of  the  head  which  has  a  lateral  facet  will  be  that  to  which  the 
bone  belongs. 

Articulations.  Besides  the  phalangeal  articulations,  the  first  metacarjial  bone 
articulates  with  the  trapezium ;  the  second  with  the  trapezium,  trapezoides,  os 
niagnum,  and  third  metacarpal  bones ;  the  third  with  the  os  magnum,  and  second 
aiid  fourth  metacarpal  bones;  the  fourth  with  the  os  magnum,  unciform,  and 
third  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones ;  and  the  fifth  with  the  unciform  and  fourth 
tnetacai'pal. 
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Attachment  of  Muscles.  To  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  three:  the 
Flexor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  poUicis,  and  first  Dorsal 
interosseous.  To  the  second  metacarpal  bone,  five ;  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis, 
Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior,  first  and  second  Dorsal  interosseous,  and  first 
Palmar  interosseous.'  To  \iie  third,  five:  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior, 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis,  Adductor  pollicis,  and  second  and  third  Dorsal  interosseous. 
To  the  fourth,  three:  the  third  and  fourth  Dorsal  and  second  Palmar  interosseous. 
To  the  fifth,  five:  the  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  Flexor  carpi  uhiaris,  Flexor  ossis 
metacarpi  minimi  digiti,  fourth  Dorsal,  and  third  Palmar  interosseous. 

PHALANaBS. 

The  Phalanges  are  the  bones  of  the  fingers ;  they  are  fourteen  in  number,  three 
for  each  finger,  and  two  for  the  thumb.  They  are  long  bones,  and  present  for 
examination  a  shaft,  and  two  extremities.  The  shaft  tapers  from  above  down- 
wards, is  convex  posteriorly,  concave  in  front  from  above  downwards,  flat  from 
side  to  side,  and  marked  laterally  by  rough  ridges,  Avhich  give  attachment  to  the 
fibrous  sheaths  of  the  Flexor  tendons.  The  metacarpal  extremity  or  base^  in  the 
first  row,  presents  an  oval  concave  articular  surface,  broader  from  side  to  side 
than  from  before  backwards;  and  the  same  extremity  in  the  other  two  rows,  a 
double  concavity  separated  by  a  longitudinal  median  ridge,  extending  from 
before  backwards.  The  digital  extremities  are  smaller  than  the  others,  and 
terminate,  in  the  first  and  second  row,  in  two  small  lateral  condyles,  separated  by 
a  slight  groove ;  the  articular  surface  being  prolonged  farther  forwards  on  the 
palmar  than  on  the  dorsal  surface,  especially  in  the  first  row. 

The  Unyual phalanyes  are  convex  on  their  dorsal,  flat  on  their  palmar  surfaces; 
they  are  recognized  by  their  small  size,  and  by  a  roughened,  elevated  surface  of  a 
horseshoe  form  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  their  ungual  extremity,  which  serves  to 
support  the  sensitive  pulp  of  the  finger. 

Articulations,  The  first  row  with  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  the  second  row 
of  phalanges;  the  second  row  with  the  first  and  third;  the  third  with  the  second 
row. 

Attachment  of  Muscles,  To  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  four 
muscles:  the  Extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis,  Flexor  brevis  pollicis,  Abductor 
pollicis,  Adductor  pollicis.  To  the  second  phalanx,  two:  the  Flexor  longus 
pollicis,  and  the  Extensor  secundi  internodii.  To  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  index  finger,  the  first  Dorsal  and  the  first  Palmar  interosseous;  to  that 
of  the  middle  finger,  the  second  and  third  Dorsal  interosseous;  to  that  of  the 
ring-finger,  the  fourth  Dorsal  and  the  second  Palmar  interosseous;  and  to  that 
of  the  little  finger,  the  third  Palmar  interosseous,  the  Flexor  brevis  minimi 
digiti,  and  Abductor  minimi  digiti.  To  the  second  phalanges,  the  Flexor 
sublimis  digitorum.  Extensor  communis  digitorum;  and,  in  addition,  the 
Extensor  inaicis  to  the  index  finger,  the  Extensor  minimi  digiti  to  the  little 
finger.  To  the  third  phalanges,  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  and  Extensor 
communis  digitorum. 

Development  of  the  Bones  of  the  Hand. 

The  Carpal  bones  are  each  developed  by  a  single  centre.  At  birth,  they  are  all 
cartilaginous.  Ossification  proceeds  in  the  following  order  (Fig.  204):  in  the  os 
magnum  and  unciform  an  ossific  point  appears  during  the  first  year,  the  former 
preceding  the  latter;  in  the  cuneiform,  at  the  third  year;  in  the  trapezium  and 
semilunar,  at  the  fifth  year,  the  former  preceding  the  latter;  in  the  scaphoid,  at 
the  sixth  year :  in  the  trapezoid,  during  the  eighth  year ;  and  in  the  pisiform, 
about  the  twelfth  year. 

The  Metacarpal  bones  are  each  developed  by  tivo  centres ;  one  for  the  shaft,  and 

'  The  flexor  brevis  pollicis  is  also  frequently  attached  to  this  bone. 
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one  for  the  digital  extremity,  for  tlie  four  inner  metacarpal  bones;  one  for  the 
shaft,  and  one  for  the  base,  for  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  which  in  tliis 
respect  resembles  the  phalanges.  Ossification  commences  in  the  centre  of  the 
shait  about  the  sixth  week,  and  gradually  proceeds  to  either  end  of  the  bone ; 
about  the  third  year  the  digital  extremities  of  the  four  inner  metacarpal  bones, 
aad  the  base  of  the  first  metacarpal,  commence  to  ossify,  and  they  unite  about 
the  twentieth  year. 

Fig.  204.— Plan  of  the  Development  of  (be  Hand. 
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The  Phalanges  are  each  developed  by  trco  centres :  one  for  the  shaft,  and  one 
for  the  base.  Ossification  commences  in  the  shaft,  in  all  three  rows,  at  about 
the  sixth  week,  and  gradually  involves  the  whole  of  the  bone  excepting  the 
upper  extremity.  Ossification  of  the  base  commences  in  the  first  row  between 
the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  a  year  later  in  those  of  the  second  and  third 
rows.  The  two  centres  become  united  in  each  row,  between  the  eighteenth  and 
twentieth  years. 

Of  the  Lower  Extremity. 

Tlie  lower  extremity  consists  of  three  segments,  the  Ihif/h,  leg,  and /ooi,  which 
correspond  to  the  arm,  forearm,  and  handin  the  upper  extremity.  It  is  connected 
to  the  trunk  through  the  os  innomiuatum,  or  haunch,  which  is  homologous  with 
the  shoulder. 

The  Os  Ixnomisatum. 

The  Os  Innominatum,  or  nameless  bone,  so  called  from  bearing  no  resemblance 
to  any  known  object,  is  a  large,  irregular-shaped  bone,  which,  with  its  fellow  of 
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tlie  opposite  side,  forms  the  sides  and  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  In 
young  subjects  it  consists  of  three  separate  parts,  which  meet  and  form  the  large 
cup-like  cavity,  situated  near  ihe  middle  of  the  outer  side  of  the  bone;  and, 

Fig.  205.— Right  Os  InQominatum.     External  Surface. 


although  in  the  adult  the^e  have  become  united,  it  is  usual  to  describe  the  bone 
as  divisible  into  tlireo  portions — the  ilium,  the  ischium,  and  the  pubes. 

The  ilnon.  so  called  from  its  supporting  the  flank  (ilia),  is  the  superior  broad 
and  exjjaudcd  jiortion  which  runs  upwards  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
acetabulum,  and  forms  the  prominence  of  the  hip. 

The  ischium  (Iirxtov,  the  hip}  is  the  inferior  and  strongest  portion  of  the  bone; 
it  proceeds  downwards  from  the  acetabulum,  expands  into  a  large  tuberosity,  and 
then,  curving  upwards,  forms  with  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubes  a  large 
aperture,  the  obturator  foramen. 
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The  pubes  is  that  portion  which  runs  horizontally  inwards  from  the  inner  side 
of  the  acetabulum  for  about  two  inches,  then  makes  a  sudden  bemi,  and  descends 
to  the  same  extent :  it  forms  the  front  of  the  pelvis,  supports  the  external  organs 
of  generation,  aod  has  received  its  name  from  being  covered  with  hair. 

The  Ittwm  presents  for  examination  two  surfaces,  an  external  and  an  internal, 
a  crest,  and  two  borders,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior. 

External  Surface  or  Dorsum  of  the  Ilium  (Fig.  205).  The  back  part  of  this 
surface  is  directed  backwards,  downwards,  and  outwards ;  its  front  part  forwards, 

Fig.  306. — Bight  Os  Innominalum.     Internal  Siir&ce. 


downwards,  and  outwards.  It  is  smooth,  convex  in  front,  deeply  concave  behind; 
bounded  above  by  the  crest,  below  by  the  upper  border  of  the  acetabulum ;  in 
front  and  behind,  by  the  anterior  anil  posterior  borders.  This  surface  is  crossed 
lu  an  arched  direction  by  three  semicircular  lines,  the  superior,  middle,  and  infe- 
rior curved  lines.  The  superior  curved  line,  the  shortest  of  the  three,  com- 
mences at  the  crest,  about  two  inches  in  front  of  its  posterior  extremity ;  it  is  at 
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first  distinctly  marked,  but  as  it  passes  downwards  and  outwards  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  great  sacro- sciatic  notch,  where  it  terminates,  it  becomes  less  marked, 
and  is  often  altogether  lost.  The  rough  surface  included  between  this  line  and 
the  crest  aflfbrds  attachment  to  part  of  the  Gluteus  maximus  above,  and  a  few 
fibres  of  the  Pyriformis  below.  The  middle  curved  line,  the  longest  of  the 
three,  commences  at  the  crest,  about  an  inch  behind  its  anterior  extremity,  and, 
taking  a  curved  direction  downwards  and  backwards,  terminates  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch.  The  space  between  the  middle  and  suj)e- 
rior  curved  lines  and  the  crest  is  concave,  ana  affords  attachment  to  the  Gluteus 
medius  muscle.  Near  the  central  part  of  this  line  may  often  be  observed  the 
orifice  of  a  nutrient  foramen.  The  inferior  curved  line,  the  least  distinct  of  the 
three,  commences  in  front  at  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  inferior  spinous 
process,  and,  taking  a  curved  direction  backwards  and  downwards,  terminates  at 
the  anterior  part  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch.  The  surface  of  bone  included 
between  the  middle  and  inferior  curved  lines  is  concave  from  above  downwards, 
convex  from  before  backwards,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  Gluteus  minimus 
muscle.  Beneath  the  inferior  curved  line,  and  corresponding  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  acetabulum,  is  a  smooth  eminence  (sometimes  a  depression),  to  which  is 
attached  the  reflected  tendon  of  the  Rectus  femoris  muscle. 

The  Internal  Surface  (Fig.  206)  of  the  ilium  is  bounded  above  bv  the  crest, 
below  by  a  prominent  line,  trie  linea  ilio-pectinea,  and  before  and  behind  by  the 
anterior  ana  posterior  borders.  It  presents  anteriorly  a  large,  smooth,  concave 
surface,  called  the  internal  iliac  fossa,  or  venter  of  the  ilium,  which  lodges  the 
Iliacus  muscl^  and  presents  at  its  lower  part  the  orifice  of  a  nutrient  canal. 
Behind  the  iliac  fossa  is  a  rough  surface,  divided  into  two  portions,  a  superior 
and  an  inferior.  The  inferior  or  auricular  portion,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance in  shape  to  the  ear,  is  coated  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  state,  and 
articulates  with  a  surface  of  similar  shape  on  the  side  of  the  sacrum.  The 
superior  portion  is  concave  and  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  posterior  sacro- 
iliac ligaments. 

The  crest  of  the  ilium  is  convex  in  its  general  outline,  and  sinuously  curved, 
being  bent  inwards  anteriorlv,  outwards  posteriorly.  It  is  longer  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male,  very  thick  behind,  and  thinner  at  the  centre  than  at  the 
extremities.  It  terminates  at  either  end  in  a  prominent  eminence,  the  anterior 
superior  and  posterior  superior  spinous  process.  The  surface  of  the  crest  is 
broad,  and  divided  into  an  external  lip,  an  internal  lip,  and  an  intermediate 
space.  To  the  external  lip  is  attached  the  Tensor  vaginae  femoris,  Obliquus 
externus  abdominis,  and  Latissimus  dorsi,  and  by  its  whole  length  the  fascia 
lata ;  to  the  interspace  between  the  lips,  the  Internal  oblique ;  to  the  internal 
lip,  the  Transversalis,  Quadratus  lumborum,  and  Erector  spinae,  also  the  &scia 
iliaca. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  ilium  is  concave.  It  presents  two  projections, 
separated  by  a  notch.  Of  these,  the  uppermost,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
crest  and  anterior  border,  is  called  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium,  the  outer  border  of  which  gives  attachment  to  the  fascia  lata,  and  the 
origin  of  the  Tensor  vaginae  femoris ;  its  inner  border,  to  the  Iliacus  intemus ; 
whilst  its  extremity  affords  attachment  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  origin  of 
the  Sartorius.  Beneath  this  eminence  is  a  notch,  which  gives  attachment  to  the 
Sartorius  muscle,  and  across  which  passes  the  external  cutaneous  nerve.  Below 
the  notch  is  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process,  which  terminates  in  the  upper 
lip  of  the  acetabulum ;  it  gives  attachment  to  the  straight  tendon  of  the  Eectus 
femoris  muscle.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  is  a 
broad,  shallow  groove,  over  which  passes  the  Iliacus  muscle.  The  posterior 
border  of  the  ilium,  shorter  than  the  anterior,  also  presents  two  projections  sepa- 
rated by  a  notch,  the  posterior  superior  and  the  posterior  inferior  spinous  proc- 
esses. The  former  corresponds  with  that  portion  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
ilium  which  serves  for  tlie  attachment  of  the  oblique  portion  of  the  sacro-iliac 
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ligaments  and  t\ie  Multifidus  spinas;  the  latter  to  the  auricular  portion  which 
articulates  with  the  sacrum.  Below  the  posterior  inferior  spinous  process  is  a 
deep  notch,  the  great  sacro- sciatic. 

The  Ischium  forms  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  os  innominatum.  It  is 
divisible  into  a  thick  and  solid  portion,  the  body ;  the  tuberosity,  a  large,  rough 
eminence,  on  which  the  body  rests  in  sitting ;  and  a  thin  ascending  part,  the 
ramus. 

The  body^  somewhat  triangular  in  form,  presents  three  surfoces,  external,  inter- 
nal, and  posterior.  The  external  surface  corresponds  to  that  portion  of  the  ace- 
tabulum formed  by  the  ischium ;  it  is  smooth  and  concave  Jibove,  and  forms  a 
little  more  than  two-fifths  of  that  cavity ;  its  outer  margin  is  bounded  by  a  prom- 
inent rim  or  lip,  to  which  the  cotyloid  fibro-cartilage  is  attached.  Below  the 
acetabulum,  between  it  and  the  tuberosity,  is  a  deep  groove,  along  which  the 
tendon  of  the  Obturator  externus  muscle  runs,  as  it  passes  outwards  to  be  inserted 
into  the  digital  fossa  of  the  femur.  The  internal  surface  is  smooth,  concave,  and 
forms  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  true  pelvic  cavity ;  it  is  broad  above,  and 
separated  from  the  venter  of  the  ilium  by  the  linea  ilio-pectinea,  narrow  below ; 
its  posterior  border  presents,  a  little  l)elow  its  centre,  a  sharp  process,  the  spine 
of  the  ischium,  above  and  below  which  are  the  greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic 
notches ;  in  front,  it  presents  a  sharp  margin,  which  forms  the  outer  boundary 
of  the  obturator  foramen.  This  surface  is  perforated  by  two  or  three  large  vas- 
cular foramina,  and  affords  attachment  to  part  of  the  Obturator  internus  muscle. 
The  posterior  surface  is  quadrilateral  in  form,  broad  and  smooth  above,  narrow 
below,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  tuberosity;  it  is  limited,  in  front, 
by  the  marc^in  of  the  acetabulum ;  l)ehind,  by  the  front  part  of  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  notch.  This  surface  supports  the  Pyriformis,  the  two  Gemelli,  and  the 
Obturator  internus  muscles,  in  their  passage  outwards  to  the  great  trochanter. 
The  body  of  the  ischium  presents  three  borders,  posterior,  inferior,  and  internal. 
The  posterior  border  present^,  a  little  below  the  centre,  a  thin  and  pointed  trian- 
galar  eminence,  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  more  or  less  elongated  in  difterent  sub- 
jects. Its  external  surface  gives  attachment  to  the  Gemellus  superior,  its  internal 
surface  to  the  Coccygeus  and  Levator  ani;  whilst  to  the  pointed  extremity  is 
connected  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  Above  the  spine  is  a  notch  of  large 
size,  the  great  sacro-sciatic,  converted  into  a  foramen  by  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic 
ligament  J  it  transmits  the  Pyriformis  muscle,  the  gluteal  vessels,  and  superior 
gluteal  nerve  passing  out  of  the  pelvis  above  the  muscle;  the  sciatic  vessels,  the 
jrreater  and  lesser  sciatic  nerves,  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve,  and  mus- 
cular branches  from  the  sacral  plexus  below  it.  Below  tlie  spine  is  a  smaller 
notch,  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic ;  it  is  smooth,  coated  in  the  recent  state  with  car- 
tilage, the  surface  of  which  presents  numerous  markings  corresponding  to  the 
subdivisions  of  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  internus  which  winds  over  it.  It  is 
converted  into  a  foramen  by  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  and  transmits  the 
tendon  of  the  Obturator  iiiternus,  the  nerve  which  supplies  that  muscle,  and 
ilie  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve.  The  inferior  border  is  thick  and  broad ; 
at  its  jx)int  of  junction  with  the  posterior  is  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 
The  internal  border  is  thin,  and  forms  the  outer  circumference  of  the  obturator 
foramen. 

The  tuberosity  presents  for  examination  an  external  lip,  an  internal  lip,  and  an 
intermediate  space.  The  external  lip  gives  attachment  to  the  Quadratus  femoris, 
and  part  of  the  Adductor  magnus  muscles.  The  inner  lip  is  bounded  by  a  sharp 
ridge,  for  the  attachment  of  a  falciform  prolongation  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic 
ligament;  it  presents  a  groove  on  the  inner  side  of  this  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve ;  and,  more  anteriorly,  has  attached  the  Trans- 
versus  perinaei  and  Erector  penis  muscles.  The  intermediate  surface  presents 
four  distinct  impressions.  Two  of  these,  seen  at  the  front  part  of  the  tuberosity, 
are  rough,  elongated,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  ))rorninent  ridge ; 
the  outer  one  gives  attachment  to  the  Adductor  magnus,  the  inner  one  to  the 
17 
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great  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  Two,  situated  at  the  back  part,  are  smooth,  larger 
iu  size,  and  separated  by  an  oblique  ridge;  from  the  upper  and  outer  arises 
the  Semi-membranosus ;  from  the  lower  and  inner,  the  Biceps  and  Semi-ten- 
dinosus.  The  uppermost  part  of  the  tuberosity  gives  attachment  to  the  Gemellus 
inferior. 

The  ramiLS^  or  ascending  ramiis,  is  the  thin,  flattened  part  of  the  ischium,  which 
ascends  from  the  tuberosity  upwards  and  inwards,  and  joins  the  ramus  of  the  pubes 
— their  point  of  Junction  being  indicated  in  the  adult  by  a  rough  eminence.  The 
outer  surface  of  the  ramus  is  rougli,  for  the  attachment  of  the  Obturator  externus 
muscle,  also  some  fibres  of  the  Adductor  magnus,  and  of  the  Gracilis;  its  inner 
surface  forms  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis.  Tts  inner  border  is  thick, 
rough,  slightly  everted,  forms  part  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  and  serves  for  the 
attachment  of  the  crus  penis.  Its  outer  border  is  thin  and  sharp,  and  forms  part 
of  the  inner  margin  of  the  obturator  foramen. 

The  Pubes  forms  the  anterior  part  of  the  os  innominatum ;  it  is  divisible  into 
a  horizontal  ramus  or  body,  and  a  perpendicular  ramus. 

The  bodf/,  or  horizontal  ramies,  presents  for  examination  two  extremities,  an 
outer  and  an  inner,  and  four  surfaces.  The  outer  extremity,  tlie  thickest  part  of 
the  bone,  forms  one-fifth  of  the  cavity  of  the  acetabulum ;  it  presents,  above,  a 
rough  eminence,  the  ilio-pectineal,  which  serves  to  indicate  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  ilium  and  pubes.  The  inner  extremity  is  the  symphysis;  it  is  oval, 
covered  by  eight  or  nine  transverse  ridges,  or  a  series  of  nipple-like  processes 
arranged  in  rows,  separated  by  grooves ;  they  serve  for  the  attachment  of  the 
connecting  fibro-cartilage,  placed  between  it  and  the  opposite  bone.  The  upper 
surface,  triangular  in  form,  wider  externally  than  internally,  is  bounded  behind 
by  a  sharp  ridge,  the  pectineal  line ;  or  linea  ilio-pectina,  which,  running  out- 
wards, marks  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis.  The  surface  of  bone  in  front  of  the 
pubic  portion  of  the  linea  ilio-pectinea  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  Peeti- 
ncus  muscle.  This  ridge  terminates  internally  at  a  tubercle,  which  projects  for- 
wards, and  is  called  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  The  portion  of  bone  included 
between  the  spine  and  inner  extremity  of  the  pubes  is  called  the  crest ;  it  servers 
for  the  attachment  of  the  Rectus,  and  conjoined  tendon  of  the  Internal  oblique 
and  Trans versalis.  The  point  of  junction  of  the  crest  with  the  symphysis  is 
called  the  anfjle  of  the  pubes.  The  inferior  surface  presents,  externally,  a  broad 
and  deep  oblique  groove,  for  the  passage  of  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve ; 
and,  internally,  a  sharp  margin,  which  forms  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
obturator  foramen.  Its  external  surface,  flat  and  compressed,  serves  for  the 
attachment  of  the  Pyramidalis,  Adductor  longus,  and  Obturator  externus.  Its 
internal  surface^  convex  from  above  downwards,  concave  from  side  to  side,  is 
smooth,  and  forms  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis. 

The  descendiny  ramus  of  the  pubes  passes  outwards  and  downwards,  becoming 
thinner  and  narrower  as  it  descends,  and  joins  with  the  ramus  of  the  ischium. 
Its  external  surface  is  rough,  for  the  attaclmicnt  of  muscles;  the  Adductor 
brevis:  the  Gracilis  along  its  inner  border,  the  Compressor  urethne  towards  its 
internal  aspect ;  and  a  portion  of  the  Obturator  externus  where  it  enters  into 
the  formation  of  the  foramen  of  that  name.  Its  inner  surface  is  smooth.  Its 
inner  border  is  thick,  rough,  and  everted,  especially  in  females.  In  the  male  it 
serves  for  the  attachmcmt  of  the  crus  penis.  Its  outer  border  forms  part  of  the 
circumference  of  the  obturator  foramen. 

The  cotyloid  cavity,  or  acetabulum,  is  a  deep,  cup-shaped,  hemispherical  de- 
pression ;  formed,  internally,  by  the  pubes,  above  by  the  ilium,  behind  and  below 
by  the  ischium ;  a  little  less  than  two-fifths  being  formed  b}'-  the  ilium,  a  little 
more  than  two-fifths  by  the  ischium,  and  the  remaining  fifth  by  the  pubes.  It 
is  bounded  by  a  prominent  uneven  rim,  which  is  thick  and  strong  above,  and 
serves  for  the  attachment  of  a  fibro-cartilaginous  structure,  which  contracts  its 
orifice,  and  deepens  tlie  surface  for  articulation.  It  presents  on  its  inner  side  a  deep 
notch,  the  cotyloid  notch,  which  transmits  the  nutrient  vessels  into  the  interior 
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d  l\ie  joint,  anJ  is  continuous  with  a  circular  depression  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity;  tliis  depression  is  perforated  by  numerous  apertures,  h)dges  a  mass  of 
£il,  and  its  margins  serve  for  the  attaehtnent  of  the  ligamentutn  teres.  The 
notch  is  converted,  in  the  natural  state,  into  a  foramen  by  a  dense  ligamentous 
baud,  which  pasties  across  it.  Through  this  foramen  the  nutrient  vessek  and 
nerves  enter  tlie  joint. 

Tlie  obturator  or  tht/roiil  foramen  is  a  large  aperture,  situated  lietwcen  the 
ischium  and  pubes.  In  the  male  it  is  large,  of  an  oval  ibrm,  its  longest  diameter 
being  obliquely  from  above  downwards;  in  tlie  female  it  is  smaller,  and  more 
triangular.  It  is  bounded  by  a  thin,  uneven  margin,  to  which  a  strong  meni\)rane 
is  attached ;  and  presents,  at  its  upper  and  outer  part,  a  deeji  groove,  which  runs 
from  the  pelvis  obliquely  forwards,  iuward.s,  and  downwards.  This  groove  is 
converted  into  a  foramen  by  the  obturator  membrane,  and  transmits  the  obtura- 
tor vessels  and  nerve. 

.Structure.  This  bone  consists  of  much  cancellous  tissue,  esi>ecially  where  it 
is  thick,  inclosed  between  two  layers  of  dense  compact  tissue.     In  the  thinner 

Fig.  207  — Plan  of  the  Development  of  the  Os  Innominatum. 
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parts  of  the  bone,  as  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum  and  centre  of  the  iliac 
fossa,  it  is  usually  semi-trausparenl,  and  composed  eniircly  of  compact  tissue, 

Developmmtt  (Fig.  207).  By  eight  centres:  three  primary — one  for  the  ilium, 
one  for  the  ischium,  and  one  fur  the  pubes ;  and  five  secondary — one  for  the 
«rest  of  the  ilium,  its  whole  length,  one  for  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process 
(said  to  occur  more  frequently  in  the  male  than  the  female),  one  for  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  ischium,  one  for  the  symphysis  pubis  (more  frequent  in  the  female 
than  the  male),  and  one  for  the  Y-shaped  piece  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum. 
These  various  centres  appear  in  tlie  foHowing  order:  First,  in  the  ilium,  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  bone,  immediately  above  the  sciatic  notch,  at  about  the  same 
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period  that  the  development  of  the  vertebrae  commences.  Secondly,  in  the  bodv 
of  the  ischium,  at  about  the  third  month  of  foetal  life.  Thirdly,  in  the  body  of 
the  pubes,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  months.  At  birth,  the  three  primary 
centres  are  quite  separate,  the  crest,  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum,  and  the  rami 
of  the  ischium  and  pubes,  being  still  cartilaginous.  At  about  the  sixth  year, 
the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium  are  almost  completely  ossified.  About  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year,  the  three  divisions  of  the  bone  have  extended  their 
growth  into  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum,  being  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  Y-shaped  portion  of  cartilage,  which  now  presents  traces  of  ossification.  The 
ilium  and  ischium  then  become  joined,  and  lastly  the  pubes,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  this  Y-shaped  portion.  At  about  the  age  of  puberty,  ossification 
takes  place  in  each  of  the  remaining  portions,  and  they  become  joined  to  the 
rest  of  the  bone  about  the  twenty -fifth  year. 

Articulations,     With  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  the  sacrum  and  femur. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.  Ilium.  To  the  outer  lip  of  the  crest,  the  Tenso  vaginiB 
femoris,  Obliquus  externus  abdominis,  and  Latissimus  dorsi ;  to  the  internal  lip, 
the  Transversalis,  Quadratus  lumborum,  and  Erector  spime;  to  the  interspace 
between  the  lips,  the  Obliquus  internus.  To  the  outer  surface  of  the  ilium,  the 
Gluteus  maximus.  Gluteus  medius,  Gluteus  minimus,  reflected  tendon  of  Rectus, 
portion  of  Pyriformis ;  to  the  internal  surface,  the  Iliac  us,  and  the  Multifidus 
spinas  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  posterior  superior  spine ;  to  the  ajiterior 
border,  the  Sartorius  and  straight  tendon  of  the  Rectus.  Ischium.  To  its  outer 
surface,  the  Obturator  externus  and  Gracilis ;  internal  surface,  Obturator  internus 
and  Levator  ani.  To  the  spine,  the  Gemellus  superior,  Levator  ani,  and  Coccy- 
geus.  To  the  tuberosity,  the  Biceps,  Semi-tendinosus,  Semi-membranosus,  Quad- 
ratus femoris,  Adductor  magnus,  Gemellus  inferior,  Transversus  perinsei,  Erector 
penis.  Pvhes.  The  Obliquus  externus,  Obliquus  internus,  Transversalis,  Rectus, 
Pyramidalis,  Psoas  parvus,  Pectineus,  Adductor  magnus,  Adductor  longus, 
Adductor  brevis,  Gracilis,  Obturator  externus  and  internus.  Levator  ani,  Com- 
pressor urethraj,  and  occasionally  a  few  fibres  of  the  Accelerator  urinae. 

The  Pelvis  (Figs.  208,  209). 

The  Pelvis,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  basin,  is  stronger  and  more 
massively  constructed  than  either  the  cranial  or  thoracic  cavity ;  it  is  a  bony 
ring,  interposed  between  the  lower  end  of  the  spine,  which  it  supports,  and  the 
lower  extremities,  upon  which  it  rests.  It  is  composed  of  four  bones:  the  two 
ossa  innominata,  which  bound  it  on  either  side  and  in  front ;  and  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx,  which  complete  it  behind. 

The  pelvis  is  divided  by  a  prominent  line,  the  linea  ilio-pectinea,  into  the  false 
and  true  pelvis. 

The  false  pelvis  is  all  that  expanded  portion  of  the  pelvic  cavity  which  is 
situated  above  the  linea  ilio-pectinea.  It  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  ossa 
ilii ;  in  front  it  is  incomplete,  presenting  a  wide  interval  between  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  ilia  on  either  side,  which  is  filled  up  in  the  recent  state  by  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen ;  behind,  in  the  middle  line,  is  a  deep  notch.  This 
broad,  shallow  cavity  is  fitted  to  support  the  intestines,  and  to  transmit  part  of 
their  weight  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen. 

The  triie  pelvis  is  all  that  part  of  the  pelvic  cavity  which  's  situated  beneath 
the  linea  ilio-pectinea.  It  is  smaller  than  the  false  pelvis,  but  its  walls  are  more 
perfect.  For  convenience  of  description,  it  is  divided  into  a  superior  circum- 
ference or  inlet,  an  inferior  circumference  or  outlet,  and  a  cavity. 

The  superior  circumference  forms  the  margin  or  brim  of  the  pelvis,  the  included 
space  being  called  the  inlet.  It  is  formed  by  the  linea  ilio-pectinea,  com-pleted 
in  front  by  the  spine  and  crest  of  the  pubes,  and  behind  by  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  base  of  the  sacrum  and  sacro- vertebral  angle. 

The  inlet  of  the  pelvis  is  somewhat  heart-shaped,  obtusely  pointed  in  front. 
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diverging  on  either  side,  and  encroached  upon  behind  by  the  projection  forwards 
of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  It  has  three  principal  diameters:  antero- 
posterior (sacro- pubic),  transverse,  and  oblique.  The  an tero  posterior  extends 
from  the  sac  ro- vertebral  angle  to  tiie  .synnphysis  pubis;  its  average  meaKurement 
is  four  inches.     The  transverse  extends  acros.*}  the  greatest  width  of  the  inlet, 

Fig.  208.— Male  Pelvis  (Adult). 


Fig,  20^.— Fomalc  Pelvis  (Adult). 


from  the  middle  of  the  brim  on  one  side  to  the  same  point  on  the  opposite ;  its 
average  measurement  is  five  inches.  The  oblique  extends  from  the  margin 
of  the  pelvis,  corresponding  to  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence  on  one  side,  to  the 
saero-iliac  symphysis  on  the  oppasite  side;  its  average  measurement  is  also  five 
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Fig.  210. — ^Vertical  section  of  the  Pelvis, 
with  lines  indicating  the  Axes  of  the  Pelvis. 


The  cavity  of  the  true  pelvis  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  symphysis  pubis ; 
behind  by  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  which,  curving  forwards  above 
and  below,  contracts  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  the  canal ;  and  laterally  it  is  bounded 
by  a  broad,  smooth,  quadrangular  plate  of  bone,  corresponding  to  the  inner 
surfiice  of  the  body  of  the  ischium.  The  cavity  is  shallow  in  front,  mea*suring 
at  the  symphysis  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth,  three  inches  and  a  half  in  the 
middle,  and  four  inches  and  a  half  posteriorly.  From  this  description,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  a  short,  curved  canal,  considerably  deeper 
on  its  posterior  than  on  its  anterior  wall,  and  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  either 
extremity,  from  the  projection  forwards  of  the  sacro-coccygeal  column  above  and 
below.  This  cavity  contains,  in  the  recent  subject,  the  rectum,  bladder,  and  part 
of  tlie  organs  of  generation.  The  rectum  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  pelvis,  and 
corresponds  to  the  curve  of  the  sacro-coccygeal  column ;  the  bladder  in  front, 
behind  the  symphysis  pubis.  In  the  female,  the  uterus  and  vagina  occupy  the 
interval  between  these  parts. 

The  lower  circumference  of  the  pelvis  is  very  irregular,  and  forms  what  is 
called  the  outlet.  It  is  bounded  by  three  prominent  eminences ;  one  posterior, 
formed  by  the  point  of  the  coccyx ;  and  one  oh  each  side,  the  tuberosities  of  the 
ischia.  These  eminences  are  separated  by  three  notches ;  one  in  front,  the  jmbic 
archj  formed  by  the  convergence  of  the  rami  of  the  ischia  and  pubes  on  each 
side.  The  other  notches,  one  on  each  side,  arc  formed  by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx 
behind,  the  ischium  in  front,  and  the  ilium  above :  they  are  called  the  sacro-sciaiic 
notches ;  in  the  natural  state  they  are  converted  into  foramina  by  the  lesser  and 
greater  sacro-sciatic  ligaments. 

The  diameters  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  are  two,  antero-posterior  and  trans- 
verse. The  antero-posterior  extends  from 
the  tip  of  the  coccyx  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  transverse 
from  the  posterior  part  of  one  ischiatic 
tuberosity  to  the  same  point  on  the  oppo- 
site side:  the  average  measurement  of 
both  is  four  inches.  The  antero-posterior 
diameter  varies  with  the  length  of  the 
coccyx,  and  is  capable  of  increase  or  dimi- 
nution, on  account  of  the  mobility  of 
that  bone. 

Position  of  the  Pelvis.  In  the  erect 
posture,  the  pelvis  is  placed  obliquely 
with  regard  to  the  trunk  of  the  body: 
the  pelvic  surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis 
looking  upwards  and  backwards,  the  con- 
cavity of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  looking 
downwards  and  forwards ;  the  base  of  the 
sacrum,  in  well-formed  female  bodies, 
being  nearly  four  inches  above  the  upper 
border  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the 
apex  of  the  coccyx  a  little  more  than  half 
an  inch  above  its  lower  border.  The  obliquity  is  much  greater  in  the  foetus,  and 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  than  in  the  adult. 

Axes  of  the  Pelvis  (Fig.  210).  The  plane  of  the  inlet  of  the  true  pelvis  will 
be  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  base  of  the  sacrum  to  the  upper  margin 
of  the  symphysis  pubis.  A  line  carried  at  right  angles  with  this  at  its  middle, 
would  correspond  at  one  extremity  with  tlie  umbilicus,  and  at  the  other  with  the 
middle  of  the  coccyx;  the  axis  of  the  inlet  is  therefore  directed  downwards 
and  backwards.  The  axis  of  the  outlet  ])roduced  upwards  would  touch  the  base 
of  the  sacrum,  and  is  therefore  directed  downwards  and  forwards.  The  axis  of 
the  cavity  is  curved  like  the  cavity  itself:  this  curve  corresponds  to  the  concavity 
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of  the  ^crum  and  coccyx,  the  extremities  being  indicated  by  tlie  central  points 
of  the  inlet  and  outlet.     A  knowledge  of  the  direction  of  these  axes  serves  to 
explain  the  course  of  the  foetus  in  its  passage  through  the  pelvis  during  parturi- 
tion.   It  is  also  important  to  the  surgeon,  as  indicating  the  direction  of  the 
?OTCf  required  in  the  removal  of  calculi  from  the  bladder,  and  as  determining 
the  direction  in  which  instruments  should  be  used  in  operations  upon  the  pelvic 
viscera. 

Differenrps  between  the  Male  and  Female  Pelvis.  In  the  male  the  bones  are 
thicker  ard  stronger,  and  the  muscular  eminences  and  impressions  on  their 
surface  more  strongly  marked.  The  male  pelvis  is  altogether  more  massive ; 
its  cavity  is  deeper  and  narrower,  and  the  obturator  foramina  of  larger  size.  In 
the  female  the  bones  are  lighter  and  more  expanded,  the  muscular  impressions 
on  their  surfaces  are  only  slightly  marked,  and  the  pelvis  generally  is  less  massive 
in  structure.  The  iliac  fossie  are  broad,  and  the  spines  of  the  ilia  widely 
separated ;  hence  the  great  prominence  of  the  hips.  The  inlet  and  the  outlet 
are  larger :  the  cavity  is  more  capacious,  and  the  spines  of  the  iscliia  project 
less  into  it.  The  promontory  is  less  projecting,  tne  sacrum  wider  and  less 
curved,*  and  the  coccyx  more  movable.  The  arch  of  the  pubes  is  wider,  and  its 
edges  more  everted.  The  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  and  the  acetabula  are  wider 
apart. 

In  the  foetus^  and  for  several  years  after  birth,  the  pelvis  is  small  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  adult.  The  cavity  is  deep,  and  the  projection  of  the  sacro-vertebral 
angle  less  marked.  The  antero-posterior  and  transverse  diameters  are  nearly 
equal.  About  pnberty^  the  pelvis  in  both  sexes  presents  the  general  charac- 
ters of  the  adult  male  pelvis,  but  after  puberty  it  acquires  its  proper  sexual 
characters. 

The  Femur  or  Tiiigh-Boxe. 

The  Femur  is  the  longest,  largest,  and  strongest  bone  in  the  skeleton,  and 
almost  perfectly  cylindrical  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent.  In  the  erect  posture 
it  is  not  vertical,  being  separated" from  its  fellow  above  by  a  considerable  interval, 
which  corresponds  to  the  entire  breadth  of  the  pelvis,  but  inclining  gradually 
downwards  and  inwards,  so  as  to  approach  its  fellow  towards  its  lower  part, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  knee-joint  near  'the  line  of  gravity  of  the 
body.  The  degree  of  this  inclination  varies  in  different  persons,  and  is  greater 
in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  on  account  of  the  greater  breadth  of  the 
pelvis.  The  femur,  like  other  long  bones,  is  divisible  into  a  shaft,  and  two 
extremities. 

The  Upper  Extremity  presents  for  examination  a  head,  a  neck,  and  the  greater 
and  lesser  trochanters. 

The  head^  which  is  globular,  and  forms  rather  more  than  a  hemisphere,  is 
directed  upwards,  inwards,  and  a  little  forwards,  the  greater  part  of  its  convexity 
beuig  above  and  in  front.  Its  surface  is  smooth,  coated  with  cartilage  in  the 
recent  state,  and  presents,  a  little  behind  and  below  its  centre,  an  ovoid  depres- 
sion, for  the  attacliment  of  the  ligamentum  teres.  The  neck  is  a  flattened,  pyram- 
idal process  of  bone,  which  connects  the  head  with  the  shaft.  It  varies  in 
lengtn  and  obliquity  at  various  periods  of  life,  and  under  different  circumstances. 
Before  puberty  it  is  directed  obliquely,  so  as  to  form  a  gentle  curve  from  the  axis 
of  the  shaft.  In  the  adult  male  it  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  shaft,  being 
directed  upwards,  inwards,  and  a  little  forwards.  In  the  female  it  approaches 
more  nearly  a  right  angle.  Occasionally,  in  very  old  subjects,  and  more  esj)ecially 
in  those  greatly  debilitated,  its  direction  becomes  horizontal ;  so  that  tlie  head 
sinks  below  the  level  of  the  trochanter,  and  its  length  diminishes  to  such  a  degree 

Ml  is  not  unusual,  however,  to  find  the  sacrum  in  the  female  presenting  a  considerable  curve 
extending  throughout  its  whole  length. 
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Fig.  210. — Vertical  section  of  the  Pelvis, 
with  lines  indicating  the  Axes  of  the  Pelvis. 


The  cavity  of  the  true  pelvis  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  symphysis  pubis ; 
behind  by  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  which,  curving  forwards  above 
and  below,  contracts  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  the  canal ;  and  laterally  it  is  bounded 
by  a  broad,  smooth,  quadrangular  plate  of  bone,  corresponding  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  body  of  the  ischium.  The  cavity  is  shallow  in  front,  measuring 
at  the  symphysis  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth,  three  inches  and  a  half  in  the 
middle,  and  four  inches  and  a  half  posteriorly.  From  this  description,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  a  short,  curved  canal,  considerably  deeper 
on  its  posterior  than  on  its  anterior  wall,  and  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  either 
extremity,  from  the  projection  forwards  of  the  sacro-coccygeal  column  above  and 
below.  Tliis  cavity  contains,  in  the  recent  subject,  the  rectum,  bladder,  and  part 
of  the  organs  of  generation.  Tlie  rectum  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  pelvis,  and 
corresponds  to  the  curve  of  the  sacro-coccygeal  column ;  the  bladder  in  front, 
behind  the  symphysis  pubis.  In  the  female,  the  uterus  and  vagina  occupy  the 
interval  between  these  parts. 

The  lower  circumference  of  the  pelvis  is  very  irregular,  and  forms  what  is 
called  the  o^^^/e^.  It  is  bounded  by  three  prominent  eminences;  one  posterior, 
formed  by  the  point  of  the  coccyx ;  and  one  on  each  side,  the  tuberosities  of  the 
ischia.  These  eminences  are  separated  by  three  notches ;  one  in  front,  the  pubic 
arch^  formed  by  the  convergence  of  the  rami  of  the  ischia  and  pubes  on  each 
side.  The  other  notches,  one  on  each  side,  are  formed  by  the  sacrum  and  cocc\^x 
behind,  the  ischium  in  front,  and  the  ilium  above :  they  are  called  the  sacro-sciatic 
notches ;  in  the  natural  state  they  are  converted  into  foramina  by  the  lesser  and 
greater  sacro-sciatic  ligaments. 

The  diameters  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  are  two,  antero-posterior  and  trans- 
verse. The  antero-posterior  extends  from 
the  tip  of  the  coccyx  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  transverse 
from  the  posterior  part  of  one  ischiatic 
tuberosity  to  the  same  point  on  the  oppo- 
site side:  the  average  measurement  of 
both  is  four  inches.  The  antero-posterior 
diameter  varies  with  the  length  of  the 
coccyx,  and  is  capable  of  increase  or  dimi- 
nution, on  account  of  the  mobility  of 
that  bone. 

Position  of  the  Pelvis,  In  the  erect 
posture,  the  pelvis  is  placed  obliquely 
with  regard  to  the  trunk  of  the  body  : 
the  pelvic  surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis 
looking  upwards  and  backwards,  the  con- 
cavity of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  looking 
downwards  and  forwards ;  the  base  of  the 
sacrum,  in  well-formed  female  bodies, 
being  nearly  four  inches  above  the  upper 
border  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the 
apex  of  the  coccyx  a  little  more  than  half 
an  inch  above  its  lower  border.  The  obliquity  is  mucu  greater  in  the  foetus,  and 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  than  in  the  adult. 

Axes  of  the  Pelvis  (Fig.  210).  The  plane  of  the  inlet  of  the  true  pelvis  will 
be  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  base  of  the  sacrum  to  the  upper  margin 
of  the  symphysis  pubis.  A  line  carried  at  right  angles  with  this  at  its  middle, 
would  correspond  at  one  extremity  with  the  umbilicus,  and  at  the  other  with  the 
middle  of  the  coccyx;  the  axis  of  the  inlet  is  therefore  directed  downwards 
and  backwards.  The  axis  of  the  outlet  })roduced  upwards  would  touch  the  base 
of  the  sacrum,  and  is  therefore  directed  downwards  and  forwards.  The  axis  of 
the  cavity  is  curved  like  the  cavity  itself:  this  curve  corresponds  to  the  concavity 
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of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  the  extremities  being  indicated  by  the  central  points 
of  the  inlet  and  outlet.  A  knowledge  of  tlie  direction  of  these  axes  serves  to 
explain  the  course  of  the  foetus  in  its  passage  through  the  pelvis  during  parturi- 
tion. It  is  also  ini))ortant  to  the  surgeon,  as  indicating  the  direction  of  the 
force  required  in  the  removal  of  calculi  from  the  bladder,  and  as  determining 
tlie  direction  in  which  instruments  should  be  used  in  operations  upon  the  pelvic 
viscera. 

Differences  hetvjeen  the  Male  and  Female  Pelvis,  In  the  male  the  bones  are 
thicker  ard  stronger,  and  the  muscular  eminences  and  impressions  on  their 
surface  more  strongly  marked.  The  male  pelvis  is  altogether  more  massive ; 
its  cavity  is  deeper  and  narrower,  and  the  obturator  foramina  of  larger  size.  In 
the />ma?e  the  bones  are  lighter  and  more  expanded,  the  muscular  imj^ressions 
on  their  surfaces  are  only  slightly  marked,  and  the  pelvis  generally  is  less  massive 
in  structure.  The  iliac  fossae  are  broad,  and  the  spines  of  the  ilia  widely 
separated ;  hence  the  great  prominence  of  the  hips.  The  inlet  and  the  outlet 
are  larger :  the  cavity  is  more  capacious,  and  the  spines  of  the  ischia  project 
less  into  it.  The  promontory  is  less  projecting,  the  sacrum  wider  and  less 
curved,*  and  the  coccyx  more  movable.  The  arch  of  the  pubes  is  wider,  and  its 
edges  more  everted.  The  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  and  the  acetabula  are  wider 
apart. 

In  the/«?/w^,  and  for  several  years  after  birth,  the  pelvis  is  small  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  adult.  The  cavity  is  deep,  and  the  projection  of  the  sacro-vertebral 
angle  less  marked.  The  antero-posterior  and  transverse  diameters  are  nearly 
equal.  About  puberty^  the  pelvis  in  both  sexes  presents  the  general  charac- 
ters of  tlie  adult  male  pelvis,  but  after  puberty  it  acquires  its  proper  sexual 
characters. 

The  Femur  or  Thigh-Boxe. 

The  Femur  is  the  longest,  largest,  and  strongest  bone  in  the  skeleton,  and 
almost  perfectly  cylindrical  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent.  In  the  erect  posture 
it  is  not  vertical,  being  separated  from  its  fellow  above  by  a  considerable  interval, 
which  corresponds  to  the  entire  breadth  of  the  pelvis,  but  inclining  gradually 
downwards  and  inwards,  so  as  to  approach  its  fellow  towards  its  lower  part, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  knee-joint  near  'the  line  of  gravity  of  the 
body.  The  degree  of  this  inclination  varies  in  different  persons,  and  is  greater 
in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  on  account  of  the  greater  breadth  of  the 
pelvis.  The  femur,  like  other  long  bones,  is  divisible  into  a  shaft,  and  two 
extremities. 

The  Upper  Extremity  presents  for  examination  a  head,  a  neck,  and  the  greater 
a*nd  lesser  trochanters. 

The  head,  which  is  globular,  and  forms  rather  more  than  a  hemisphere,  is 
directed  upwards,  inwards,  and  a  little  forwards,  the  greater  part  of  its  convexity 
beuicr  above  and  in  front.  Its  surface  is  smooth,  coated  with  cartilage  in  the 
recent  state,  and  presents,  a  little  behind  and  below  its  centre,  an  ovoid  depres- 
sion, for  the  attachment  of  the  ligamentum  teres.  The  neck  is  a  flattened,  pyram- 
idal process  of  bone,  which  connects  the  head  with  the  shaft.  It  varies  in 
lengtli  and  obliquity  at  various  periods  of  life,  and  under  different  circumstances. 
Before  puberty  it  is  directed  obliquely,  so  as  to  form  a  gentle  curve  from  the  axis 
of  the  shaft.  In  the  adult  male  it  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  shaft,  being 
directed  upwards,  inwards,  and  a  little  forwards.  In  the  female  it  approaches 
more  nearly  a  right  angle.  Occasionally,  in  very  old  subjects,  and  more  especially 
in  those  greatly  debilitated,  its  direction  becomes  horizontal;  so  that  the  head 
sinks  below  the  level  of  the  trochanter,  and  its  length  diminishes  to  such  a  degree 

'  It  is  not  unusual,  however,  to  find  the  sacrum  in  the  female  presenting  a  considerable  curve 
extending  throughout  its  whole  length. 
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Fig.  211. — Right  Femur.     Anterior  Surface 
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that  the  head  becomes  almost 
contiguous  with  the  shaft.  The 
neck  is  flattened  from  before 
backwards,  contracted  in  the 
middle,  and  broader  at  its 
outer  extremity,  where  it  is 
connected  with  the  shaft,  than 
at  its  summit,  where  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  head.  It  is  much  broader  in 
the  vertical  than  in  the  antero-posterior 
diameter,  and  much  thicker  below  than 
above,  on  account  of  the  greater  amount  of 
resistance  required  in  sustaining  the  weight 
of  the  trunk.  The  anterior  surface  of  the 
neck  is  perforated  bv  numerous  vascular 
foramina.  Tlie  posferior  surface  is  smooth, 
and  is  broader  and  more  concave  than  the 
anterior ;  it  receives  towards  its  outer  side 
the  attachment  of  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  hip.  The  superior  border  is  short  and 
thick,  bounded  externally  by  the  great 
trochanter,  and  its  surface  perforated  by  large 
foramina.  The  inferior  border,  long  and 
narrow,  curves  a  little  backwards,  to  termi- 
nate  at  the  lesser  trochanter. 

The  Trochanters  (Tpoxaw,  to  run  or  roll) 
are  prominent  processes  of  bone  which  alford 
leverage  to  the  muscles  which  rotate  the 
thigh  on  its  axis.  They  are  two  in  number, 
the  greater  and  the  lesser. 

The  Great  Trochanter  is  a  large,  irregular, 
quadrilateral  eminence,  situated  at  the  outer 
side  of  the  neck,  at  its  junction  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  shaft.  It  is  directed  a 
little  outwards  and  backwards,  and,  in  the 
adult,  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
lower  than  the  head.  It  presents  for  exam- 
ination two  surfiices  and  four  borders.  The 
external  surface^  quadrilateral  in  form,  is 
broad,  rough,  convex,  and  marked  by  a 
prominent  diagonal  line,  which  extends  from 
the  posterior  superior  to  the  anterior  inferior 
angle  :  this  line  serves  for  the  attachment 
of  the  tendon  of  the  Gluteus  medius. 
Above  the  line  is  a  triangular  surface, 
sometimes  rough  for  part  of  the  tendon  of 
the  same  muscle,  sometimes  smooth  for  the 
interposition  of  a  bursa  between  that  tendon 
and  the  bone.  Below  and  behind  the  diag- 
onal line  is  a  smooth,  triangular  surface,  over 
w^hich  the  tendon  of  the  Gluteus  maximus 
muscle  plays,  a  bursa  being  interposed. 
The  internal  surface  is  of  much  less  extent 
than  the  external,  and  presents  at  its  base  a 
deep  depression,  the  digital  or  trochanteric 
fossa,  for  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of 
the  Obturator  externus   muscle.     The  supe- 
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rior  border  is  free ;  it  is  thick  and  irregular,  and  marked  by  impressions  for 
the  attachment  of  the  Pyriformis  behind,  the  Obturator  internus  and  Gemelli 
in  front.  The  inferior  border  corresponds  to  the  point  of  junction  of  tlie  base  of 
the  trochanter  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  shaft ;  it  is  rough,  prominent,  slightly 
curved,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Vastus  extornus  muscle. 
The  anterior  border  is  prominent,  somewhat  irregular,  as  well  as  the  surface 
of  bone  immediately  below  it ;  it  affords  attachment  by  its  outer  part  to  the 
Gluteus  minimus.  The  posterior  border  is  very  prominent,  and  appears  as  a  free 
rounded  edge,  which  forms  the  back  part  of  the  digital  fossa. 

The  Lesser  Trochanter  is  a  conical  eminence,  which  varies  in  size  in  difierent 
subjects;  it  projects  from  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  base  of  the  neck.  Its 
base  is  triangular,  and  connected  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  bone  by  tliree 
well-marked  borders:  two  of  these  are  above — the  internal  continuous  with  the 
lower  border  of  the  neck ;  the  external  with  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line, 
while  the  inferior  border  is  continuous  with  the  middle  division  of  the  linea 
aspera.  Its  summit,  which  is  directed  inwards  and  backwards,  is  rough,  and 
gives  insertion  to  the  tendon  of  the  Psoas  magnus.  The  Iliacus  is  inserted  into 
the  shaft  below  the  lasser  trochanter,  between  tlie  Vastus  internus  in  front,  and 
the  Pectineus  behind.  A  well-marked  prominence,  of  variable  size,  whicli 
projects  from  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  neck,  at  its  junction  with  the  great 
trochanter,  is  called  the  tubercle  of  the  femur ;  it  is  the  point  of  meeting  of  five 
muscles,  the  Gluteus  minimus  externally,  the  Vastus  externus  below,  and  the 
tendon  of  the  Obturator  internus  and  Gemelli  above.  Running  obliquely  down- 
wards and  inwards  from  the  tubercle  is  the  spiral  line  of  the  femur,  or  anterior 
intertrochanteric  line ;  it  winds  around  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft,  below  the 
lesser  trochanter,  and  terminates  in  the  linea  aspera,  about  two  inches  below  this 
eminence.  Its  upper  half  is  rough,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  hip-joint ;  its  lower  half  is  less  prominent,  and  gives  attachment  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  Vastus  internus.  The  posterior  intertrochanteric  line  is 
very  prominent,  and  runs  from  the  summit  of  the  groat  trochanter  downwards 
and  inwards  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  lesser  trochanter.  Its  upper  half 
forms  the  posterior  border  of  the  great  trochanter.  A  slight  ridge,  sometimes, 
commences  about  the  middle  of  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line,  and  passes 
vertically  downwards  for  about  two  inches  along  the  back  part  of  the  shaft;  it 
is  called  the  linea  quadratic  and  gives  attachment  to  the  Quadratus  femoris,  and 
a  few  fibres  of  the  Adductor  magnus  muscles. 

The  Shafts  almost  perfectly  cylindrical  in  form,  is  a  little  broader  above  than 
in  the  centre,  and  somewhat  flattened  from  before  backwards  below.  It  is  slightly 
arched,  so  as  to  be  convex  in  front ;  concave  behind,  where  it  is  strengthened  by 
a  prominent  longitudinal  ridge,  the  linea  aspera.  It  presents  for  examination 
three  borders  separating  three  surfaces.  Of  the  three  borders,  one,  the  linea 
aspera,  is  posterior ;  the  other  two  are  placed  laterally. 

The  linea  as//era  (Fig.  212)  is  a  prominent  longitudinal  ridge  or  crest,  present- 
ing, on  the  middle  third  of  the  bone,  an  external  lip,  an  internal  lip,  and  a  rough 
intermediate  space.  A  little  above  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  this  crest  divides  into 
three  lines : '  the  most  external  one  becomes  very  rough,  and  is  continued  almost 
vertically  upwards  to  the  base  of  the  great  trochanter ;  the  middle  one,  the  least 
distinct,  is  continued  to  the  base  of  the  trochanter  minor ;  and  the  internal  one 
is  lost  above  in  the  spiral  line  of  the  femur.  Below,  the  linea  aspera  divides  into 
two  ridges,  which  inclose  between  them  a  triangular  space  (the  popliteal  space), 
upon  which  rests  the  popliteal  artery.  Of  these  two  ridges,  the  outer  one  is  the 
more  prominent,  and  descends  to  the  summit  of  the  outer  condyle.  The  inner  one 
is  less  marked,  presents  a  broad  and  shallow  groove  for  the  passage  of  the  femo- 
ral artery,  and  terminatesin  a  small  tubercle  at  the  summit  of  the  internal  condyle. 

*  Of  these  three  lines,  only  the  outer  and  inner  are  described  by  many  anatomists ;  the  linea  aspera 
is  then  said  to  bifurcate  above  and  below. 
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itFomur.  Poaterior Surface,  To  the  inner  lip  of  tlie  linea  afipera,  along 
ita  whole  length,  is  attached  the  Vastus  io- 
ternus;  and  to  the  whole  length  of  the  outer 
lip,  the  Vastus  externus.  The  Adductor  mag- 
nus  is  also  attached  to  the  whole  length  of  tht 
linea  aspcra,  l)cing  connected  with  the  outer 
lip  above,  and  the  inner  lip  below.  Between 
the  Vastus  extemus  and  the  Adductor  niag- 
nus  are  attached  two  muscles,  viz.,  the  Glu- 
teus maximus  above,  and  the  short  head  of 
the  Biceps  below.  Between  the  Adductor 
magnus  and  the  Vastus  internus  four  muscle:^ 
are  attached :  the  Iliaeus  and  Pectineus  above 
(the  latter  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  divi- 
sions); below  these,  the  Adductor  brevin  and 
Adductor  longus.  The  linea  as]x;rais  perfo- 
rated a  little  below  its  centre  by  the  nutrient 
canal,  which  is  directed  obliquely  upwards. 

The  two  lateral  borders  of  tfie  femur  are 
only  slightly  marked,  the  onter  one  extending 
from  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  great 
trochanter  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
external  condyle;  the  inner  one  from  the  spi- 
tal  line,  at  a  point  opposite  to  the  trochanter 
minor,  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  in- 
ternal condyle.  The  internal  border  marks 
the  limit  of  attachment  of  the  Crureus  mus- 
cle internally. 

The  anterior  surface  includes  that  portion  of 
the  shaft  whicli  is  situated  between   the  two 
lateral  borders.     It  is  smooth,  convex,  broader 
above  and  below  than  in  the  centre,  slightly 
twisted,  so  that  its  upper  part  is  directed  for- 
wards and  a  litlle  outwanls,  its  lower    part 
forwards  and  a  httle  inwards.     To  the  upper 
three-fourths  of  this   surface   the   Crureus  is 
attached ;  the  lower  fourth  is  separated  I'rom 
the  muscle  by  the  intervention  of  tlie  synovial 
membrane  of  the  knee-joint,  and  aflbrds  attach- 
ment to  the  Subcrureus  to  a  small   extent. 
The  external  surface  includes  the  portion  of 
bone  between  the  external   border  and    the 
outer  lip  of  the  linea  aspera;  it  is  continuous 
above  with  the  outer  surface  of   the    great 
trochanter,  l)elow  with  the  outer 
surface  of  the  external  condyle: 
to  its  upper  three-fourths  is  at- 
tached the  outer  portion  of  the 
Crureus    muscle.     The   ni/'-mal 
smfwi'  includes  the  portion  of 
bone  between  the  internal  border 
sttnfortfj^    and  the  inner  lip  of  the  linea  as- 
■•■^•u*  pera;  it  is  continuous  above  with 

the  lower  border  of  the  neck,  K'- 
low  with  the  inner  side  of  the 
internal  condyle;  it  is  covered 
by  tlie  Vastus  internus  muscle. 
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The  I/iwer  exlremily,  larger  tlian  the  upper,  i»  of  ii  cuboid  form,  flnttened  from 
bel'ore  backwards,  and  divided  into  two  large  eminences,  the  condyles  (xMiiKnf,  a 
iut:cA-ie),  by  an  intervii]  which  presents  a  smooth  depression  in  front  called  the 
t^«\llea,  and  a  notch  of  conHiderable  size  behind,  the  inliircomlyloid  notch.  The 
exlernol  ondyh'  is  the  more  prominent  anteriorly,  and  i.s  tlie  broader  both  in  the 
antero-posterior  and  transverse  diameters.  The  inUrnnl  ciwlyfe  is  the  narrower, 
W;;iir,  and  more  prominent  internally.  This  diftbreiicc  in  the  length  of  the  two 
wmdvlcs  ia  only  observed  when  the  bone  is  perpendicular,  and  de^iends  upon  the 
ohliiioity  of  the  thigh-bones,  in  consequeni*  of  their  separation  al.)ove  at  the 
articulation  with  the  pelvis.  If  the  femur  is  held  obliquely,  the  surfaces  of  the 
two  condyles  will  lie  seen  to  be  nearly  horizontal.  Tbe  two  condyles  are  directly 
continuous  in  front,  and  form  a  smooth  trochlear  surface,  the  external  border  of 
which  is  more  prominent,  and  ascends  higher  than  the  internal  one.  This  surface 
articulates  with  the  patella.  It  pre.sents  a  median  groove,  which  extends  down- 
wards and  bacliwards  to  the  intercondyloiii  notch;  and  two  lateral  convexities, 
of  which  the  external  is  the  broader,  more  prominent,  and  prolonged  farther 
upwards  upon  the  front  of  the  outer  condyle.  The  intercondyloid  notch  lodges 
ihe  cnieial  ligaments ;  it  is  bounded  laterally  by  the  oppo.sed  surfaces  of  the  two 
I'ondylcs,  and  in  front  by  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft. 

OiUtf  Condyle.  The  outer  svrfac:  of  the  external  condyle  presents,  a  little 
beiiiiid  its  centre,  an  eminence,  the  outer  ttiherosUy ;  it  is  less  prominent  than  the 
inner  tuberosity,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  external  lateral  ligaments  of  the 
knee.  Immediately  l>eneath  it  is  a  groove,  which  commences  at  a  depres.sion  a 
little  behind  the  centre  of  the  lower  border  of  this  surface :  the  depression  is  for 
tlie  tendon  of  origin  of  the  Popliteus  muscle;  the  groove  in  which  tliis  tendon 
is  contained  is  smooth,  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  state,  and  runs 
upwards  and  backwards  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  condyle.  The  iiuier 
surface  of  the  outer  condyle  forms  one  of  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  inter- 
condyloid notch,  and  gives  attachment  by  its  posterior  part  to  the  anterior  crucial 
ligament.  The  inferior  surface  ia  convex,  smooth,  and  broader  than  that  of  the 
internal  condyle.  The  posterior  extremity  is  convex  and  smooth :  just  above 
the  articular  surface  is  a  depression  for  the  tendon  of  the  outer  head  of  the  Gas- 
trocnemius, above  which  is  the  origin  of  the  Plantaris. 

Inner  Condyle.     The  inner  surface  <)f  the  inner  condyle  presents  a  convex  emi- 


nence, the  inner  tuberosity,  rough,  for  the 
attachment  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  Fig.  213— Digram  abowing  the  Structure 
Abjve  this  tuberosity,  at  the  termination  "^  **>  ^"^^  "^  ^""^  f^^™"-  t^*^"' 
of  the  inner  bifurcation  of  the  linea  aspera, 
is  a  tubercle,  for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon 
uf  the  Adductor  niagnus ;  and  behind  and 
beneath  the  tubercle  a  depres.sion  for  the 
tendon  of  the  inner  head  of  the  Gastro- 
cnemius. The  outer  side  of  the  inner  con- 
dyle forms  one  of  the  lateral  boundaries  of 
tiic  intercondyloid  notch,  and  gives  attach- 
ment by  its  anterior  part  to  tte  posterior 
crucial  ligament.  Its  inferior  or  articular 
surface  is  convex,  and  presents  a  less  exten- 
I'ivc  surface  than  the  external  condyle. 

Structure.    The  shaft  of  the  femur  is  a 
cylinder  of  compact  tissue,  hollowed  by  a  ,„,, 

Urge  medullary  canal.     The  cylinder  is  of 

great  thickncKs  and  density  in  the  middle  third  of  the  sh;ift,  where  the  bone  is 
narrowest,  and  the  medullary  canal  well  formed ;  but  above  and  below  this, 
the  cylinder  gradually  becomes  thinner,  owing  to  a  separation  of  the  layers 
of  the  bone  into  cancelli,  which  project  into  the  medullary  eanal  and  finally 
obliterate  it,  so  that  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  shaft,  and  the  articular 
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extremities  more  especially,  consist  of  cancellated  tissue,  invested  by  a  thin,  com- 
pact layer. 

The  arrangement  of  the  cancelli  in  the  ends  of  the  femur  is  remarkable.  In 
the  upper  end  (Fig.  213),  they  run  in  parallel  columns,  a  a,  from  the  summit  of 
the  head  to  the  thick  under  wall  of  the  neck,  while  a  series  of  transverse  fibres, 
b  b,  cross  the  parallel  columns,  and  connect  them  to  the  thin  upper  wall  of  the 
neck.  Another  series  of  plates,  c  c,  springs  from  the  whole  interior  of  the  cyl- 
inder above  the  lesser  trochanter;  these  pass  upwards  and  converge  to  form  a 
series  of  arches  beneath  the  upper  wall  of  the  neck,  near  its  junction  with  the 
great  trochanter.  This  structure  is  admirably  adapted  to  sustain,  with  the 
greatest  mechanical  advantage,  concussion  or  weight  transmitted  from  above, 
and  serves  an  important  office  in  strengthening  a  part  especially  liable  to  fr;te- 
ture. 

In  the  lower  end,  the  cancelli  spring  on  all  sides  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cylinder,  and  descend  in  a  perpendicular  direction  to  the  articular  surface,  the 
cancelli  being  strongest,  and  liaving  a  more  accurately  perpendicular  course  above 
the  condyles. 

Fig,  214.- 


Fig.21fi— Posterior  Surface. 


Artioilations.     With  three  bones:  the  oa  innominatum,  tibia,  and  patella. 

Development  i^ig.  2X4:).  The  femur  is  developed  by  _/iwe  centres:  one  for  the 
shaft,  one  for  each  extremity,  and  one  for  each  trochanter.  Of  all  the  long  bones, 
except  the  clavicle,  it  is  the  first  to  show  traces  of  ossification  ;  this  commences 
in  the  shaft,  at  about  the  fifih  week  of  fcetal  life,  the  centres  of  ossification  in 
tlic  epiphyses  appearing  in  the  following  order:  First,  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
bone,  at  the  ninth  month  of  fcetal  life;  from  this  the  condyles  and  tuberosities 
are  formed ;  in  the  head,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  birth ;  in  the  great 
trochanter,  during  the  fourth  year;  and  in  the  lesser  trochanter,  between  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth.     The  order  in  which  the  epiphyses  are  joined  to  the 
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shaft  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  their  appearance ;  their  junction  does  not  com- 
mence until  after  pubertj^  the  lesser  trochanter  being  first  joined,  then  the 
greater,  then  the  head,  and,  lastly,  the  inferior  extremity  (the  first  in  which 
ossification  commenced),  which  is  not  united  until  the  twentieth  year. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.  To  the  great  trochanter:  the  Gluteus  medius, Gluteus 
minimus,  Pyriformis,  Obturator  internus,  Obturator  cxternus,  Gemellus  superior, 
(Teniellus  inferior,  and  Quadratus  femoris.  To  the  lesser  trochanter:  the  Psoas 
inagnus,  and  the  Iliacus  below  it.  To  the  shaft,  the  Vastus  externus,  Gluteus 
maxiinus,  short  head  of  the  Biceps,  Vastus  internus.  Adductor  magnus,  Pectineus, 
Adductor  brevis,  Adductor  longus,  Crureus,  and  Subcrureus.  To  the  condyles : 
the  Gastrocnemius,  Plantaris,  and  Popliteus. 


THE   LEG. 

The  skeleton  of  the  Leg  consists  of  three  bones :  the  Patella,  a  large  sesamoid 
bone,  placed  in  front  of  the  kiiee ;  and  the  Tibia,  and  Fibula. 

The  Patella.    (Figs.  215,  216.) 

The  Patella  is  a  flat,  triangular  bone,  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  knee- 
joint.  It  resembles  the  sesamoid  bones,  from  being  developed  m  the  tendon  of 
the  Quadriceps  extensor,  and  in  its  structure,  being  composed  throughout  of 
dense  cancellous  tissue ;  but  it  is  generally  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  olecranon 
process  of  the  ulna,  which  occasionally  exists  as  a  separate  piece,  connected  to 
the  shaft  of  the  bone  by  a  continuation  of  the  tendon  of  the  Triceps  muscle.* 
It  serves  to  protect  the  front  of  the  joint,  and  increases  the  leverage  of  tVie 
Quadriceps  extensor  by  making  it  act  at  a  greater  angle.  It  presents  an  anterior 
and  posterior  surface,  three  borders,  a  base,  and  an  aj^ex. 

The  anterior  surface  is  convex,  perforated  by  small  apertures,  for  the  passage 
of  nutrient  vessels,  and  marked  by  numerous  rough  longitudinal  striae.  This 
suriace  is  covered,  in  the  recent  state,  by  an  expansion  from  the  tendon  of  the 
Quadriceps  extensor,  and  separated  from  the  integument  by  a  bursa.  It  gives 
attachment  below  to  the  ligamentum  patellae.  The  posterior  surface  presents  a 
Miiooth,  oval-shaped,  articular  surface,  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  state, 
and  divided  into  two  facets  by  a  vertical  ridge,  which  descends  from  the  superior 
towards  the  inferior  angle  of  the  bone.  The  ridge  corresponds  to  the  groove  on 
the  trochlear  surface  of  the  femur,  and  the  two  facets  to  the  articular. surfaces  of 
the  two  condyles ;  the  outer  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  outer  condyle,  being 
the  broader  and  deeper.  This  character  serves  to  indicate  the  side  to  which  the 
ijune  belongs.  Below  the  articular  surface  is  a  rough,  convex,  non-articular 
fiepression,  the  lower  half  of  which  gives  attachment  to  the  ligamentum  patellae ; 
the  upper  half  being  separated  from  the  head  of  the  tibia  by  adipose  tissue. 

The  superior  and  lateral  borders  give  attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the  Quadri- 
ceps extensor ;  the  superior  border ,  to  that  i)ortion  of  the  tendon  which  is  derived 
from  the  Rectus  and  Crureus  muscles;  and  the  lateral  borders^  to  the  portion 
derived  from  the  external  and  internal  Vasti  muscles. 

Tiie  base  or  superior  border  is  thick,  directed  upwards,  and  cut  obliquely  at  the 
expense  of  its  outer  surface ;  it  receives  the  attachment,  as  already  mentioned, 
of  part  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor  tendon. 

The.  apex  is  pointed,  and  gives  attacliment  to  the  ligamentum  patellae. 

Structure.  It  consists  of  dense  cancellous  tissue,  covered  by  a  thin,  compact 
lamina. 

*  Professor  Owen  states,  that,  **  in  certain  bats,  there  is  a  development  of  a  sesamoid  bone  in  the 
biceps  bracchi,  which  is  the  true  homotype  of  the  patella  in  the  leg,"  regarding  the  olecranon  as 
homologous,  not  with  the  patella,  but  witn  an  extension  of  the  upper  end  of  the  fibula  above  the 
kiie<i-joint,  which  is  met  with  in  some  animals.     (^On  the  Nature  of  Limbs,  pp.  19,  24.) 
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DevehpTwnl.  By  a  single  centre, 
wliich  makes  its  appearance,  accord- 
ing to  Beclard,  about  tlio  tliird 
year.  In  two  inKlatiues,  I  liave  seen 
this  bone  cartilaginous  throughout, 
at  a  much  later  period  (six  year."). 
More  rarely,  the  bone  is  l.^e^'clc)Jle^^ 
by  two  cenlres,  placed  aide  by  sklc, 

Arliadatlotis.  With  the  two 
condylt^^  of  the  femur. 

Attachment  of  Mitsck-s.  The  Rec- 
tus, Crureus,  Vastus  intcrnus,  and 
Vastus  exlenius.  These  muiicles 
joined  at  their  insertion  constituTc 
the  QuadricejjB  extensor  cruris. 


The  Tibia.    (Figs.  217,  218.) 

The  Tibia  is  siliiated  at  the  front 
and  inner  side  of  the  leg,  and,  e.x- 
ccpting  the  femur,  ia  the  longest 
and  largest  bone  in  the  skeleton. 
It  is  prismoid  in  form,  expanded 
above,  where  it  enters  into  liic  knee- 
joint,  more  slightly  enlarged  below. 
In  the  male,  its  direction  is  vertical. 
and  parallel  with  the  bone  of  the 
opposite  side;  but  in  the  female  it 
has  a  .'(light  oblique  direction  down- 
wards and  outwards,  to  compi-ni^ate 
for  the  oblique  direction  cjf  tlie 
femur  inwards.  It  presents  for  ex- 
amination a  shaft  and  two  extrem- 
ities. 

The  Ui}per  Exlreinity,  or  head, 
is  large  and  expanded  on  each 
side  into  two  lateral  eminences,  the 
tuberosities.  Superiorly,  the  tuber- 
osities present  two  smooth,  con- 
cave surfaces,  which  articulate  with 
the  condyles  of  the  femur;  the  in- 
ternal articular  surface  is  longer 
than  the  external,  and  oval  from 
before  backwards,  to  articulate  with 
the  internal  condyle;  the  e.'ctcrnal 
one  being  broader,  Hatter,  and  more 
circular,  to  articulate  with  the  ex- 
ternal condyle.  Between  the  two 
articular  surfaces,  and  nearer  tin- 
Iio.slerior  than  the  anterior  asj>ect 
of  the  bone,  is  an  eminence,  tne 
spinous  process  of  the  tibia,  sur- 
mounted by  a  prominent  luberele 
on  each  side,  which  gives  aitacli- 
ment  to  the  extremities  of  the 
semilunar  fibro-cartilages;  in  front 
and  behind  tlie  spinous  process  is 


arougli  depression  for  the  atlach-  Fig-  218— Bones  of  the  Right  Leg.  Posterior  Surface, 
ment  of  the  anterior  and  poste- 
riur  crucial  lij^iimetits  and  the 
wmiluuar  cartilages.  The  ante- 
rior surfaces  of  the  tuberosities  ^m"« 
lire  conliniious  with  one  another, 
r.irming  a  single  large  surface, 
ivliich  is  somewhat  flattened:  it 
i.i  triangular,  broad  above,  and 
jierforated   by  a   large,  vascular 

l'i)rameii,  narrow  below,  where  it  ^^^ 

lermiiiates  in  a  prominent  ob- 
loQg  elevation  of  large  size,  the 
tubercle  of  the  tibia ;  the  lower 
half  of  tliid  tubercle  is  rough,  for 
the  attachment  of  the  Hgameutum 
patella;  the  upper  half  is  a 
smooth  facet,  corresponding,  in 
the  recent  state,  with  a,  bursa 
vi'lncb  separates  the  ligament  from 
the  bone.  Posteriorly,  the  tuber- 
osities are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  shallow  depression,  the 
popliteal  notch,  which  gives  at- 
tauhmont  to  the  posterior  crucial 
iigiiment.  The  posterior  surface 
o!  the  inner  tuberosity  presents 
a  deep,  transverse  groove,  for  the 
insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the 
Semi-membranosuR ;  andthepos- 
ierior  surface  of  the  outer  one,  a 
fliit,  articular  lacet,  nearly  circular 
in  form,  directed  downwards, 
backwards,  and  outwards,  for  ar- 
iicuialion  with  a  fibula.  In  front 
of  liiis  facet  the  Extensor  longua 
digiiorum  and  a  slip  from  the  Bi- 
ecjis  are  attached.  The  lateral 
surface.s  are  convex  and  rough : 
tlie  internal  one,  the  most  promi- 
ncu",  gives  attachment  to  the  in- 
ternal lateral  ligament. 

The  Slia/l  of  tlie  tibia  is  of  n 
Triangular,  prismoid  form,  broad 
above,graduallydecreasing  in  size 
lothe  commencement  of  its  lower 
ttiurth,  its  most  slender  part  wliere 
fracture  most  frequently  occurs; 
it  then  enlai^es  again  towards  its 
lower  extremities.  It  presents  (or 
examination  three  surfaces  and 
lliree  borders. 

The  anterior  birder,  the  most 
prominent  of  the  three,  is  called 
\\\t  crest  af  the  (tSi'a,  or,in  popular 

language,  the  aAm ,-  it  commences  above  at  the  1ul>ercle,  and  terminates  below 
at  ihe  anterior  margin  of  the  inner  malleolus.     This  border  is  very  prominent 
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in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  its  extent,  smooth  and  rounded  below.  It  presents  a 
very  flexuous  course,  being  curved  outwards  above,  and  inwards  below;  it  gives 
attachment  to  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg. 

The  internal  border  is  smooth  and  rounded  above  and  l^elow,  but  more  promi- 
nent in  the  centre;  it  commences  at  the  back  part  of  the  inner  tuberosity,  and 
terminates  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  internal  malleolus ;  its  upper  part  gives 
attachment  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee  to  the  extent  of  about 
two  inches,  and  to  some  fibres  of  the  Popliteus  muscle ;  its  middle  third,  to  some 
fibres  of  the  Soleus  and  Flexor  longus  digitorum  muscles. 

The  ej'fernal  border^  or  interosseous  ridf/e^  is  thin  and  prominent,  especially  its 
central  part,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  interosseous  membrane ;  it  commences 
above  in  front  of  the  fibula  articular  facet,  and  bifurcates  below,  to  form  tlie 
boundaries  of  a  triangular,  rough  surface,  for  the  attachment  of  the  interosseous 
ligament  connecting  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

The  internal  surface  is  smooth,  convex,  and  broader  above  than  below ;  its 
upper  third,  directed  forwards  and  inwards,  is  covered  by  the  aponeurosis  derived 
from  the  tendon  of  the  Sartorius,  and  by  the  tendons  of  the  Gracilis  and  Semi- 
tendinosus,  all  of  which  are  inserted  nearly  as  far  forwards  as  the  anterior  border ; 
in  the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is  subcutaneous. 

The  external  surf  ace  is  narrower  than  the  internal ;  its  upper  two-thirds  present 
a  shallow  groove  for  the  attachment  of  the  Tibialis  anticus  muscle ;  its  lower  third 
is  smooth,  convex,  curved  gradually  forwards  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  bone,  and 
is  covered  from  within  outwards  by  the  tendons  of  the  following  muscles  :  Tibialis 
anticus,  Extensor  proprius  pollicis,  Peroneus  tertius. 

The  posterior  surface  (Fig.  218)  presents,  at  its  upper  part,  a  prominent  ridge, 
the  oblique  line  of  the  tibia,  which  extends  from  the  back  part  of  the  articular 
facet  for  the  fibula,  obliquely  downwards,  to  the  internal  border,  at  the  junction 
of  its  upper  and  middle  thirds.  It  marks  tbe  limit  for  the  insertion  of  the 
Popliteus  muscle,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  popliteal  fascia,  and  part 
of  the  Soleus,  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  Tibialis  posticus  muscles;  the 
triangular  concave  surface,  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of  this  line,  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  Popliteus  muscle.  The  middle  third  of  the  posterior  surface  is 
divided  by  a  vertical  ridge  into  two  lateral  halves :  the  ridge  is  well  marked  at 
its  commencement  at  the  oblique  line,  but  becomes  gradually  indistinct  below : 
the  inner  and  broader  half  gives  attachment  the  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  the 
outer  and  narrower  to  part  of  the  Tibialis  posticus.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
bone  is  covered  by  the  Tibialis  posticus.  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  Flexor 
longus  pollicis  muscles.  Immediately  below  the  oblique  line  is  the  medullary 
foramen,  which  is  directed  obliquely  downwards. 

The  Lower  Extremity,  much  smaller  than  the  upper,  presents  five  surfaces  ;  it 
is  prolonged  downwards,  on  its  inner  side,  into  a  strong  process,  the  internal 
malleolus.  The  inferior  surface  of  the  bone  is  quadrilateral,  and  smooth,  for 
articulation  with  the  astragalus.  This  surface  is  narrow  internally,  where  it 
becomes  continuous  with  the  articular  surface  of  the  inner  malleolus,  broader 
externally,  and  traversed  from  before  backwards  by  a  slight  elevation,  separating 
two  lateral  depressions.  Tlie  anterior  surface  of  the  lower  extremity  is  smooth 
and  rounded  above,  and  covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  muscles  of  tlie 
toes  ;  its  lower  margin  presents  a  rough  transverse  depression,  for  the  attachment 
■of  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint :  the  posterior  surface  presents  a  super- 
ficial groove  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  continuous  with  a  similar 
groove  on  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  astragalus,  and  serving  for  the  passage 
of  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis :  the  external  surface  presents  a 
triangular,  rough  depression  for  the  attacliment  of  the  inferior  interosseous  liga- 
ment connecting  it  with  the  fibula ;  the  lower  part  of  this  depression  is  smootli 
in  some  bones,  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  state,  and  articulating  with  the 
fibula.  This  surface  is  bounded  by  two  prominent  ridges,  continuous  above  with 
the  interosseous  ridge;  they  aftbrd  attachment  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibio- 
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fibular  ligaments.  Tlie  internal  surface  of  the  lower  extremity  ia  prolonged 
downfl'ards  to  form  a  strong  pyramidal  process,  flattened  from  without  inwards, 
the  inner  malleolus.  Tlie  inner  sur/oce  of  this  process  ia  convex  and  subcuta- 
neous; its  outer  svr/ace,  smooth  and 
slightly  concave,  deepens  the  articular 
surface  for  the  astragalus  ;  its  anterior 
hrder  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  ,.ojt"'  ^^''^^fi, 

ligamentous  fibres  ;   its  poalerior  border 

presents  a  broad  and  deep  groove,  di-      ^w""**  ^^^ 

reeled  obliquely  downwards  and  in- 
wards, whicn  is  occasionally  double: 
this  groove  transmits  the  tendons  of 
the  Tibialis  posticus  and  Flexor  longus 
digitorum  muscles.  The  suwimif  of  the 
internal  malleolus  is  marked  by  a  rough 
depresiion  behind,  for  the  attachment  of 
the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the 
ankle-joint. 

Stnxture.  Like  that  of  the  other 
lonj  bones. 

Development.  By  three  centres  (Fig. 
219):  one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  for 
each  extremity.  Ossification  com- 
mences in  the  centre  of  the  shaft 
about  the  same  time  as  in  the  femur, 
the  fifth  week,  and  gradually  extend-s 

towards  either  extremity.     The  centre       4w*«"  ■  ^/yr' 

for  the  upper  epiphysis  ajipears  at  birth ; 

it  is  flattened  in  form,  and  has  a  thin,  ''"^'-  txt rtr«i-<-') 

tongue-shaped  process  in  front,  wliich 

forma  the  tubercle.  That  for  the  lower  epiphysis  appears  in  the  second  year.  The 
lower  epipliysis  joins  the  shaft  at  about  the  twentieth  year,  and  the  upper  one 
about  the  twenty-fifth  year.  Two  additional  centres  occasionally  exist,  one  for 
tile  tongue-shaped  process  of  the  upper  epiphysis,  the  tubercle,  and  one  for  the 
inner  malleolus. 

Articalations.     With  three  bones  :  the  femur,  fibula,  and  astragalus. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.  To  the  inner  tuberosity,  the  Semimembranosus:  to 
the  outer  tuberosity,  the  Tibialis  amicus  and  Extensor  longus  digitorum  and 
Biceps;  to  the  shaft,  its  internal  surface,  the  Sartorius,  Gracilis,  and  Semilendi- 
nosus;  to  its  external  surface,  the  Tibialis  anticus;  to  its  posterior  surface,  the 
Popliteus,  Soleus,  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  Tibialis  posticus ;  to  the  tubercle, 
the  Hgamentum  patellse. 

The  Fibula.     (Figs.  217,  218.) 

The  Fibula  is  situated  at  the  outer  side  of  the  leg.  It  is  the  smaller  of  the  two 
bones,  and,  in  proportion  to  its  length,  the  most  slender  of  all  the  long  bones ;  it 
is  placed  nearly  parallel  with  the  tibia.  Its  upper  extremity  is  small,  placed  below 
tile  level  of  the  knee-joint,  and  excluded  from  its  formation  ;  the  lower  extremity 
inclines  a  little  forwards,  .so  as  to  be  on  a  plane  anterior  to  that  of  the  upper  end, 
projects  below  the  tibia,  and  forms  the  outer  ankle.  It  presents  for  examination 
a  shaft  and  two  extremities. 

The  Upper  Extremity,  or  Head,  is  of  an  irregular  rounded  form,  presenting 
sbove  a  flattened  articular  facet,  directed  upwards  and  inwards,  for  articulation 
with  a  corresponding  facet  on  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  On  the  outer 
aide  is  a  thick  and  rough  prominence,  continued  behind  into  a  pointed  eminence, 
the  styloid  process,  which  projects  upwards  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  head. 
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The  prominence  gives  attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  muscle,  and  to  the 
long  external  lateral  ligament  oF  the  knee,  the  ligament  dividing  the  tendon  into 
two  parts.  The  summit  of  the  styloid  process  gives  attachment  to  the  short 
external  lateral  ligament.  The  remaining  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  head 
is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  superior  tibio-fibular  ligament,  and 
the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  Peroneus  longus  in  front ;  and  of  the  posterior 
superior  tibio-fibular  ligament,  and  the  upper  fibres  of  the  outer  head  of  the 
Soleus  muscle  behind. 

The  Lower  Extremity^  or  external  malleolus^  is  of  a  pyramidal  form,  somewhat 
flattened  from  without  inwards,  and  is  longer,  and  descends  lower,  than  the  internal 
malleolus.  Its  external  surface  is  convex,  subcutaneous,  and  continuous  with  a 
triangular  (also  subcutaneous)  surface  on  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft.  The  internal 
surface  presents  in  front  a  smooth,  triangular  facet,  broader  above  than  below,  and 
convex  from  above  downwards,  which  articulates  with  a  corresponding  surface  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  astragalus.  Behind  and  beneath  the  articular  surface  is  a 
rough  depression,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  posterior  fasciculus  of  the 
external  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle.  The  anterior  border  is  thick  and  rough, 
and  marked  below  by  a  depression  for  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  fasciculus 
of  the  external  lateral  ligament.  The  posterior  border  is  broad  and  marked  by  a 
shallow  groove,  for  the  passage  of  the  tendons  of  the  Peroneus  longus  and  brevis 
muscles.  The  summit  is  rounded,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  middle  fasciculus 
of  the  external  lateral  ligament. 

The  iSAa/^  presents  four  surfaces,  anterior,  external,  antero-intemal,  and  postero- 
internal— ana  four  borders,  the  anterior,  the  interosseous,  the  posterior,  and  the 
oblique  line.*  The  anterior  border  commences  above  in  front  of  the  head,  runs 
vertically  downwards  to  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and  then,  curv- 
ing a  little  outwards,  bifurcates  below.  The  two  lines  so  formed  bound  the 
triangular  subcutaneous  surface  immediately  above  the  outer  side  of  the  external 
malleolus.  This  border  gives  attachment  to  an  intermuscular  septum,  which 
separates  the  muscles  on  the  anterior  surface  from  those  on  the  external. 

The  internal  bordjr^  or  interosseous  rldfje,  is  situated  close  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  preceding,  and  runs  nearly  parallel  with  it  in  the  upper  third  of  its  extent, 
but  diverges  from  it  so  as  to  include  a  broader  space  in  the  lower  two- thirds.  It 
commences  above  juvst  beneath  the  head  of  the  bone  (sometimes  it  is  quite  indis- 
tinct for  about  an  inch  below  the  head),  and  terminates  below  at  the  apex  of  a 
rough  triangular  surface  immediately  above  the  articular  facet  of  the  external 
malleolus.  It  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  sepa- 
rates the  extensor  muscles  in  front  from  the  flexor  muscles  behind.  The  portion 
of  bone  included  between  the  anterior  and  interosseous  lines  forms  the  anterior 
surface. 

The  j;o5^er/or  border  is  sharp  and  prominent;  it  commences  above  at  the  base 
of  the  styloid  process,  and  terminates  below  in  the  posterior  border  of  the  outer 
malleolus.  It  is  directed  outwards  above,  backwards  in  the  middle  of  its  course, 
backwards  and  a  little  inwards  below,  and  gives  attachment  to  an  aponeurosis 
whicli  separates  the  muscles  on  the  outer  from  those  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
shaf  .  Tiic  portion  of  bono  included  between  this  line  and  the  interosseous  ridge, 
which  includes  more  than  half  of  the  whole  circumference  of  the  fibula,  is  sub- 

^  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  description  varies  from  thai,  in  the  former  editions,  which  followed 
that  of  Ward.  In  Wards  deeicrij)tion  the  whole  of  the  bono  from  the  interosseous  line  to  the  poste- 
rior border  was  induded  under  the  name  of  '"  internal  surface."  The  objection  to  this  is  the  awk- 
wardiie.ss  of  describing  as  a  single  surface  that  which  is  really  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  circum- 
foronce,  and  has  very  ditTerent  asi»orts  at  different  parts  of  the  bone.  At  the  same  time,  Ward's 
appears  an  improvement  on  the  older  description  of  Cioquet,  Cruveiihier,  etc.,  in  which  the  part 
between  the  anterior  and  oblique  lines  is  described  as  a  single  surface,  Tiiis  is  exposed  to  the  great 
objection  that  it  is  unphyai^logical,  since  muscles  belonging  to  opposed  groups  arise  from  either  side 
of  the  interosseous  line.  li  is  hoped  that  the  above  description  will  be  plainer.  But  from  its  small 
size,  its  twisted  shape,  and  the  nuiltitudcof  muscles  arising  from  it.  the  fibula  is  not  an  easy  bono 
to  describe  intelligibly,  especially  when  the  specimen  is  not  a  well-marked  one. 
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Fig.  220.— Plan  of  the  Development 
of  the  Fibula.     By  Three  Centres. 
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divided,  in  its  upper  three-fourths,  into  two  parts,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior,  by 
a  very  prominent  ridge,  the  oblique  line  of  thefhula^  wliich  commences  abovfe  at 
the  inner  side  of  the  head,  and  terminates  by  becoming  continuous  with  the 
interosseous  ridge  at  the  lower  fourth  of  the  bone.  The  oblique  line  attaches 
an  aponeurosis  which  separates  the  Tibialis  posticus  from  the  Soleus  above,  and 
the  Flexor  longus  poUicis  below.  This  line  sometimes  ceases  just  before  approach- 
ing the  interosseous  ridge. 

The  anterior  surface  is  the  interval  between  the  anterior  and  interosseous 
borders.  It  is  extremely  narrow  and  flat  in  the  upper  third  of  its  extent; 
broader  and  grooved  longitudinally  in  its  lower  third ;  it  serves  for  the  attach- 
ment of  three  muscles,  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  Peroneus  tertius,  and 
Extensor  proprius  poUicis. 

The  external  surface,  much  broader  than  the  preceding,  and  often  deeply 
grooved,  is  directed  outwards  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  its  course,  backwards  in 
the  lower  third,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  external 
malleolus.  This  surface  is  completely  occupied  by  the  Peroneus  longus  and 
brevis  muscles. 

The  antero'internal  surface  is  the  interval  included  between  the  interosseous 
ridge  and  the  oblique  line.  It  is  directed  inwards,  and  is  grooved  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Tibialis  posticus  muscle.  The  postero-internal  surface  is  the  space 
included  between  the  oblique  line  and  the 
posterior  border;  it  is  continuous  below  with 
the  rough  triangular  surface  above  the  articular 
facet  of  the  outer  malleolus ;  it  is  directed  back- 
wards above,  backwards  and  inwards  at  its 
middle,  directly  inwards  below.  Its  upper 
third  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
Soleus  muscle ;  its  lower  part  presents  a  trian- 
gular rough  surface,  connected  to  the  tibia  by 
a  strong  interosseous  ligament,  and  between 
these  two  points  the  entire  surface  is  covered 
by  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  Flexor  longus 
pollicis  muscle.  At  about  the  middle  of  this 
surface  is  the  nutrient  foramen,  which  is  directed 
downwards. 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  side  to  which  the 
bone  belongs,  hold  it  with  the  lower  extremity 
downwards,  and  the  broad  groove  for  the  Peronei 
tendons  backwards,  towards  the  holder;  the 
triangular  subcutaneous  surface  will  then  be 
directed  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations,  With  two  bones:  the  tibia 
and  astragalus. 

Development,  By  three  centres  (Fig.  220) : 
one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  for  each  extremity. 
Ossification  commences  in  the  shaft  about  the 
Flxth  week  of  foetal  hfe,  a  little  later  than  in  the 
tibia,  and  extends  gradually  towards  the  ex- 
tremities. At  birth  both  ends  are  cartilaginous, 
lower  end  in  the  second  year,  and  in  the  upper  one  about  the  fourth  year.  The 
lower  epiphysis,  the  first  in  which  ossification  commences,  becomes  united  to  the 
shaft  first,  contrary  to  the  law  which  appears  to  prevail  with  regard  to  the  junc- 
tion of  epiphyses  with  diaphyses ;  this  takes  place  about  the  twentieth  year ;  the 
upper  epiphysis  is  joined  about  the  twenty-fifth  year.* 
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^  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  fibula,  as  in  other  long  bones,  the  epiphysis  towards  which  the 
nutrient  artery  is  directed  is  the  one  fii^st  joined  to  the  shaft. 
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Fig.  221.— Bones  of  the  Right  Foot    Domi  Snrface. 
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Attachment  of  Mujcles,  To  the  head,  the  Biceps,  Soleiis,  and  Peroneus  longus : 
to  the  shaft,  its  anterior  surface,  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  Peroneus  tertius, 
and  Extensor  proprius  poUicis ;  to  the  antero-intemiil  surface,  the  Tibialis  posti- 
cus :  to  the  postero-internal  surface,  the  Soleus  and  Flexor  longus  poUicis :  to 
the  external  surface,  the  Peroneus  longus  and  brevis. 


THE  FOOT.    (Figs.  221,  222.) 

The  skeleton  of  the  Foot  consists  of  three  divisions :  the  Tarsus,  Metatarsus, 
and  Phalanges. 

The  Tarsus. 

The  bones  of  the  Tarsus  are  seven  in  number :  viz.,  the  calcaneum,  or  os  calcis, 
astragalus,  cuboid,  scaphoid,  internal,  middle,  and  external  cuneiform  bones. 

The  Calcaneum. 

The  Calcaneum^  or  Os  Calcis,  is  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the  tarsal  bones. 
It  is  irregularly  cuboidal  in  form,  and  situated  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the 
foot,  serving  to  transmit  the  weight  of  the  body  to  the  ground,  and  forming  a 
strong  lever  for  the  muscles  of  the  calf.  It  presents  for  examination  six  surfaces: 
superior,  inferior,  external,  internal,  anterior,  and  posterior. 

The  superior  surface  is  formed  behind,  of  the  upper  aspect  of  that  part  of  the 
08  caleis  which  projects  backwards  to  form  the  heel.  It  varies  in  length  in 
different  individuals ;  is  convex  from  side  to  side,  concave  from  before  backwards, 
and  corresponds  above  to  a  mass  of  adipose  substance  placed  in  front  of  the  tendo 
Achillis.  In  the  middle  of  the  superior  surface  arc  two  (sometimes  three) 
articular  facets,  separated  by  a  broad  shallow  groove,  which  is  directed  obliquely 
forwards  and  outwards,  and  is  rough  for  the  attachment  of  the  interosseous  liga- 
ment connecting  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis.  Of  the  two  articular  surfaces  tiie 
external  is  the  larger,  and  situated  on  the  body  of  the  bone :  it  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  wider  behind  than  in  front,  .and  convex  from  before  backwards.  The 
internal  articular  surface  is  supported  on  a  projecting  process  of  bone,  called  the 
lesser  process  of  the  calcaneum  (sustentaculum  tali);  it  is  also  oblong,  concave 
longitudinally,  and  sometimes  subdivided  into  two  parts,  which  differ  m  size  and 
shape.  More  anteriorly  is  seen  the  upper  surface  of  the  greater  process^  marked 
by  a  rough  depression  for  the  attachment  of  numerous  ligaments,  and  the  origin 
of  the  Extensor  brevis  digitorum  muscle. 

The  inferior  surface  is  narrow,  rough,  uneven,  wider  behind  than  in  front, 
and  convex  from  side  to  side ;  it  is  bounded  posteriorly  by  two  tubercles,  separated 
bv  a  rough  depression;  the  external^  small,  prominent,  and  rounded,  gives 
attachment  to  part  of  tlie  Abductor  minimi  digiti;  the  internal,  hrosidcT  and 
larger,  for  the  support  of  the  heel,  gives  attachment,  by  its  prominent  inner 
margin,  to  the  Abductor  pollicis,  and  in  front- to  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum 
muscles;  the  depression  between  the  tubercles  attaches  the  Abductor  minimi 
digiti  and  plantar  fascia.  The  rough  surfiice  in  front  of  the  tubercles  gives 
attachment  to  the  long  plantar  ligament,  and  to  the  outer  head  of  the  Flexor  acces- 
sorius  muscle;  and  to  a  prominent  tubercle  nearer  the  anterior  part  of  the  bone,  as 
well  as  to  a  transverse  groove  in  front  of  it  is  attached  the  short  plantar  ligament. 

The  external  surface  \&hTOi\(i,  flat,  and  almost  subcutaneous;  it  presents  near 
its  centre  a  tubercle,  for  the  attachment  of  the  middle  iiisciculus  of  the  external 
lateral  ligament.  Above  the  tubercle  is  a  broad,  smooth  surface,  giving  attach- 
ment, at  its  upper  and  anterior  part,  to  the  external  calcaneo-astragaloid  liga- 
ment;  and  in  front  of  the  tubercle  a  narrow  surface  marked  by  two  oblique 
grooves,  separated  by  an  elevated  ridge  :  the  superior  groove  transmits  the  tendon 
of  the  Peroneus  brevis;  the  inferior,  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus;  the 
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intervening  ridge  gives  attachment  to  a  prolongation  from  the  external  annular 
ligament. 

The  internal  surface  presents  a  deep  concavity,  directed  obliquely  downwards 
and  forwards,  for  the  transmission  of  the  plantar  vessels  and  nerves  and  Flexor 
tendons  into  the  sole  of  the  loot;  it  affords  attachment  to  part  of  the  Flexor 
accessorius  muscle.  This  surface  presents  an  eminence  of  bone,  the  lesser  process^ 
which  projects  horizontally  inwaras  from  its  upper  and  fore  part,  and  to  which  a 
slip  of  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus  is  attached.  This  process  is  concave 
above,  and  supports  the  anterior  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus;  below,  it  is 
convex,  and  grooved  for  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis.  Its  free 
margin  is  rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments. 

The  anterior  surface^  of  a  somewhat  triangular  form,  is  smooth,  concavo-convex, 
and  articulates  with  the  cuboid.  It  is  surmounted,  on  its  outer  side,  by  a  rough 
prominence,  which  forms  an  important  guide  to  the  surgeon  in  the  performance 
of  Chopart's  amputation. 

The  posterior  surface  is  rough,  prominent,  convex,  and  wider  below  than  above. 
Its  lower  part  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  of  the 
Plantaris  muscle ;  its  upper  part  is  smooth,  and  corresponds  to  a  bursa  which 
separates  the  tendon  from  the  bone. 

Articulations,     With  two  bones :  the  astragalus  and  cuboid. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.  Part  of  the  Tibialis  posticus,  the  tendo  Achillis, 
Plantaris,  Abductor  pollicis.  Abductor  minimi  digiti,  Flexor  brevis  digitorum, 
Flexor  accessorius,  and  Extensor  brevis  digitorum. 

The  Cuboid. 

The  Cuboid  bone  is  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  in  front  of  the  os 
calcis,  and  behind  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones.  It  is  of  a  pyramidal 
shape,  its  base  being  directed  upwards  and  inwards,  its  apex  downwards  and 
outwards.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  tarsal  bones  by  the  existence 
of  a  deep  groove  on  its  under  surface,  for  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus 
muscle.  It  presents  for  examination  six  surfaces:  three  articular  and  three  non- 
articular. 

The  non-articular  surfaces  are  the  superior,  inferior,  and  external.  The  supe- 
rior or  dorsal  surface^  directed  upwards  and  outwards,  is  rougli,  for  the  attacli- 
ment  of  numerous  ligaments.  The  inferior  or  plantar  surface  presents  in  front 
a  deep  groove,  which  runs  obliquely  from  without  forwards  and  inwards;  it 
lodges  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus,  and  is  bounded  behind  by  a  prominent 
ridge,  terminating  externally  in  an  eminence,  the  tuberosity  of  the  cuboid,  tlie 
surface  of  which  presents  a  convex  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  sesamoid  bone 
of  the  tendon  contained  in  the  groove.  The  ridge  and  surface  of  bone  behind  it 
are  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  long  and  short  plantar  ligaments.  A  few 
fibres  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  may  be  traced  to  this  surface.  The  external 
surface,  the  smallest  and  narrowest  of  the  three,  presents  a  deep  notch,  formed  by 
the  commencement  of  the  peroneal  groove. 

The  articular  surfaces  are  the  posterior,  anterior,  and  internal.  The  2'^osterior 
surface  is  smooth,  triangular,  and  concavo-convex,  for  articulation  with  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  os  calcis.  The  anterior^  of  smaller  size,  but  also  irregularly 
triangular,  is  divided  by  a  vertical  ridge  into  two  facets :  the  inner  fsicet,  quadri- 
lateral in  form,  articulates  with  the  foufth  metatarsal  bone ;  the  outer  one,  larger 
and  more  triangular,  articulates  with  the  fifth  metatarsal.  The  internal  surface 
is  broad,  rougli,  irregularly  quadrilateral,  presenting  at  its  middle  and  upper 
part  a  small  oval  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  external  cuneiform  bone;  and 
behind  this  (occasionally)  a  smaller  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  scaphoid ;  it 
is  rougli  in  the  rest  of  its  extent,  for  the  attachment  of  strong  interosseous  liga- 
jpients. 

To  ascertain  to  which  foot  it  belongs,  hold  the  bone  so  that  its  under  surface, 
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marked  by  the  peroneal  groove,  looks  downwards,  and  the  large  concavo-convex 
articular  surface  backwards,  towards  the  holder :  the  narrow  non-articular  surface, 
marked  by  the  commencement  of  the  peroneal  groove,  will  point  to  the  side  to 
which  the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations.  With  four  bones:  the  os  calcis,  external  cuneiform,  and  the 
fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones,  occasionally  with  the  scaphoid. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.     Part  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  Astragalus. 

The  Astragalus  (Fig.  221)  is  the  largest  of  the  tarsal  bones,  next  to  the  os 
calcis.  It  occupies  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  tarsus,  supporting  the  tibia 
above,  articulating  with  the  malleoli  on  either  side,  resting  below  upon  the  os 
calcis,  and  joined  in  front  to  the  scaphoid.  This  bone  may  easily  be  recognized 
by  its  large,  rounded  head,  by  the  broad  articular  facet  on  its  upper  convex  sur- 
face, or  by  the  two  articular  facets,  separated  by  a  deep  groove,  on  its  under 
concave  surface.     It  presents  six  surfaces  for  examination. 

The  superior  surface  presents,  behind,  a  broad,  smooth,  trochlear  surface,  for- 
articulation  with  the  tibia.  The  trochlea  is  broader  in  front  than  behind,  convex 
from  before  backwards,  slightly  concave  from  side  to  side ;  in  front  of  it  is  the 
upper  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  astragalus,  rough  for  the  attachment  of  liga- 
ments. The  inferior  surface  presents  two  articular  facets,  separated  by  a  deep 
groove.  The  groove  runs  obliquely  forwards  and  outwards,  becoming  gradually 
broader  and  deeper  in  front ;  it  corresponds  with  a  similar  groove  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  os  calcis,  and  forms,  when  articulated  with  that  bone,  a  canal,  filled 
up  in  the  recent  state  by  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  interosseous  ligament.  Of  the 
two  articular  facets,  the  posterior  is  the  larger,  of  an  oblong  form,  and  deeply 
concave  from  side  to  side ;  the  anterior,  although  nearly  of  equal  length,  is  nar- 
rower, of  an  elongated  oval  form,  convex  longitudinally,  and  often  subdivided 
into  two  by  an  elevated  ridge ;  of  these  the  posterior  articulates  with  the  lesser 
process  of  the  os  calcis ;  the  anterior,  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  calcaneo- 
scaphoid  ligament.  The  internal  surface  presents  at  its  upper  part  a  pear-shaped 
articular  facet  for  the  inner  malleolus,  continuous  above  with  the  trochlear  sur- 
face ;  below  the  articular  surface  is  a  rough  depression,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
deep  portion  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  The  external  surface  presents  a 
large  triangular  facet,  concave  from  above  downwards,  for  articulation  with  the 
external  malleolus ;  it  is  continuous  above  with  the  trochlear  surface,  and  in  front 
of  it  is  a  rough  depression  for  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  fasciculus  of  the 
external  lateral  ligament.  The  anterior  surface^  convex  and  rounded,  forms  the 
head  of  the  astragalus ;  it  is  smooth,  of  an  oval  form,  and  directed  obliquely 
inwards  and  downwards ;  it  is  continuous  below  with  that  part  of  the  anterior 
facet  on  the  under  surface  which  rests  upon  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament.  The 
head  is  surrounded  by  a  constricted  portion,  the  neck  of  the  astragalus.  The 
posterior  surfojce  is  narrow,  and  traversed  by  a  groove,  which  runs  obliquely 
downwards  and  inwards,  and  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis, 
external  to  which  is  a  horizontal  notch  or  depression,  in  which  the  posterior 
fasciculus  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  is  lodged. 

To  ascertain  to  which  foot  it  belongs,  hold  the  bone  with  the  broad  articular 
surface  upwards,  and  the  rounded  head  forwards ;  the  lateral  triangular  articular 
surface  for  the  external  malleolus  will  then  point  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone 
belongs. 

Articulations.     With  four  bones :  tibia,  fibula,  os  calcis,  and  scaphoid. 

The  Scaphoid. 

The  Scaphoid  or  Navicular  bone,  so  called  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
boat,  is  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the  tarsus,  between  the  astragalus  behind 
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and  the  three  cuneiform  bones  in  front.  This  bone  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
form,  being  concave  behind,  convex  and  subdivided  into  three  facets  in  front. 

The  anterior  siir/ace,  of  an  oblong  form,  is  convex  from  side  to  side,  and  sub- 
divided by  two  ridges  into  three  facets,  for  articulation  with  the  three  cuneiform 
bones.  The  posterior  surface  is  oval,  concave,  broader  externally  than  internally, 
and  articulates  with  the  rounded  head  of  the  astragalus.  The  superior  surface  is 
convex  from  side  to  side,  and  rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.  The  inferior 
is  somewhat  concave,  irregular,  and  also  rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments. 
The  internal  surface  presents  a  rounded  tubercular  eminence,  the  tuberosity  of 
the  scaphoid,  which  gives  attachment  to  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus. 
The  external  surface  is  broad,  rough,  and  irregular,  for  the  attachment  of  liga- 
mentous fibres,  and  occasionally  presents  a  small  facet  for  articulation  with  the 
cuboid  bone. 

To  ascertain  to  which  foot  it  belongs,  hold  the  bone  with  the  concave  articular 
surface  backwards,  and  the  convex  dorsal  surface  upwards ;  the  broad  external 
surface  will  point  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations,  With  four  bones:  astragalus  and  three  cuneiform;  occasionally 
also  with  the  cuboid. 

Attachment  of  Mv^scles.     Part  of  the  Tibialis  posticus. 

The  Cuneiform  Bones  have  received  their  name  from  their  wedge-like  shape. 
They  form  with  the  cuboid  the  most  anterior  row  of  the  tarsus,  being  placed 
between  the  scaphoid  behind,  the  three  innermost  metatarsal  bones  in  front,  and 
the  cuboid  externally.  They  are  called  the  firsts  second^  and  thirds  counting  from 
the  inner  to  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  and,  from  their  position,  internal^  middley 
and  external. 

The  Internal  Cuneiform. 

The  Internal  Cuneiform  is  the  largest  of  the  three.  It  is  situated  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  foot,  between  the  scaphoid  behind  and  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal 
in  front.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  two  by  its  large  size,  and  its 
more  irregular  wedge-like  form.  Without  the  others,  it  may  be  known  by  the 
large  kidney-shaped  anterior  articulating  surface,  and  by  the  prominence  on  the 
non-articular  surface  (or  base  of  the  wedge),  for  the  attachment  of  a  large  tendon. 
It  presents  for  examination  six  surfaces. 

The  internal  surface  is  subcutaneous,  and  forms  part  of  the  inner  border  of  the 
foot ;  it  is  broad,  quadrilateral,  and  presents  at  its  anterior  inferior  angle  a  smooth 
oval  facet,  over  which  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  anticus  muscle  glides ;  in  the 
rest  of  its  extent  it  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.  The  external 
surface  is  concave,  presenting,-  along  its  superior  and  posterior  borders,  a  narrow 
surface  for  articulation  with  the  middle  cuneiform  behind,  and  second  metatarsal 
bone  in  front :  in  tlfe  rest  of  its  extent,  it  is  rough  for  the  attachment  of  liga- 
ments, and  prominent  below,  where  it  forms  part  of  the  tuberosity.  The  anterior 
surface^  kidney- shaped,  articulates  with  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe. 
The  posterior  surface  is  triangular,  concave,  and  articulates  with  the  innermost 
and  largest  of  the  three  facets  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  scaphoid.  The 
inferior  or  plantar  surface  is  rough,  and  presents  a  prominent  tuberosity  at  its 
back  part  for  the  attachment  of  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus.  It 
also  gives  attachment  in  front  to  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  anticus.  The 
superior  surface  is  the  narrow,  pointed  end  of  the  wedge,  which  is  directed 
upwards  and  outwards ;  it  is  rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments. 

To  ascertain  to  which  side  it  belongs,  hold  the  bone  so  that  its  superior  narrow 
edge  looks  upwards,  and  the  long,  kidney-shaped,  articular  surface  forwards; 
the  external  surface,  marked  by  its  vertical  and  horizontal  articular  facets,  will 
point  to  the  side  to  which  it  belongs. 

Articulations.  With  four  bones:  scaphoid,  middle  cuneiform,  first  and  second 
metatarsal  bones. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.     The  Tibialis  anticus  and  posticus. 
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The  Middle  Cuneiform. 

The  Middle  Cuneiform^  the  smallest  of  the  three,  is  of  very  regular  wedge- 
like form,  the  broad  extremity  being  placed  upwards,  the  narrow  end  downwards. 
It  is  situated  between  the  other  two  bones  of  the  same  name,  and  corresponds  to 
the  scaphoid  behind,  and  the  second  metatarsal  in  front.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  external  cuneiform  bone,  which  it  much  resembles  in  general  appear- 
ance, by  the  articular  facet,  of  angular  form,  which  runs  round  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  its  inner  surface ;  and  if  the  two  bones  from  the  same  foot  are 
together,  the  middle  cuneiform  is  much  the  smaller. 

The  anterior  surface^  triangular  in  form,  and  narrower  than  the  posterior, 
articulates  with  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone.  The  posterior  surface^ 
also  triangular,  articulates  with  the  scaphoid.  The  internal  surface  presents  an 
articular  facet,  running  along  the  superior  and  posterior  borders,  for  articulation 
with  the  internal  cuneiform,  and  is  rough  below  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments. 
The  external  surface  presents  posteriorly  a  smooth  facet  for  articulation  with  the 
external  cuneiform  bone.  The  superior  surface  forms  the  base  of  the  wedge  ;  it 
is  quadrilateral,  broader  behind  than  in  front,  and  rough  for  the  attachment  of 
ligaments.  The  interior  surface^  pointed  and  tubercular,  is  also  rough  for  liga- 
mentous attachment. 

To  ascertain  to  which  foot  the  bone  belongs,  hold  its  superior  or  dorsal 
surface  upwards,  the  broadest  edge  being  towards  the  holder:  the  smooth 
facet  (limited  to  the  posterier  border)  will  then  point  to  the  side  to  which  it 
belongs. 

Articulations,  With  four  bones :  scaphoid,  internal  and  external  cuneiform, 
and  second  metatarsal  bone. 

Attachment  of  Muscle.  A  slip  from  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus  is 
attached  to  the  bone. 

The  External  Cuneiform. 

The  External  Cuneiform,  intermediate  in  size  between  the  two  preceding,  is  of 
a  very  regular  wedge-like  form,  the  broad  extremity  being  placed  upwards,  the 
narrow  end  downwards.  It  occupies  the  centre  of  the  front  row  of  the  tarsus 
between  the  middle  cuneiform  internally,  the  cuboid  externally,  the  scaphoid 
behind,  and  the  third  metatarsal  in  front.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  internal 
cuneiform  bone  by  its  more  regular  wedge-like  shape,  and  by  the  absence  of  the 
kidney-shaped  articular  surface :  from  the  middle  cuneiform  by  the  absence  of 
the  bent,  or  angular,  facet,  and  by  the  two  articular  facets  which  mark  both  its 
inner  and  outer  surfaces.     It  has  six  surfaces  for  examination. 

The  anterior  surface,  triangular  in  form,  articulates  with  the  third  metatarsal 
bone.  The  posterior  surface  articulates  with  the  most  external  facet  of  the  scaph- 
oid, and  is  rough  below  for  the  attachment  of  ligamentous  fibres.  The  internal 
surface  presents  two  articular  facets,  separated  by  a  rough  depression ;  the  anterior 
one,  situated  at  the  superior  angle  of  the  bone,  articulates  with  the  outer  side  of 
the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone ;  the  posterior  one  skirts  the  posterior 
border,  and  articulates  with  the  middle  cuneiform;  the  rough  depression  between 
the  two  gives  attachment  to  an  interosseous  ligament.  The  external  surface  also 
presents  two  articular  facets,  separated  by  a  rough  non-articular  surface ;  the 
anterior  facet,  situated  at  the  su])crior  angle  of  the  bone,  is  small,  and  articulates 
with  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  fourth  metatarsal ;  the  posterior,  and  larger 
one,  articulates  with  the  cuboid ;  the  rough  non-articular  surface  serves  for  the  attach- 
ment of  an  interosseous  ligament.  The  three  facets  for  articulation  with  the 
three  metatarsal  bones  are  continuous  with  one  another,  and  covered  by  a  pro- 
longation of  the  same  cartilage ;  the  facets  for  articulation  with  the  middle 
cuneiform  and  scaphoid  are  also  continuous,  but  that  for  articulation  with  the 
cuboid  is  usually  separate.    The  superior  or  dorsal  surface  is  of  an  oblong  square 
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form ;  its  posterior  external  angle  being  prolonged  backwards.     The  inferior  or 
plantar  surface  is  an  obtuse  rounded  margin,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of 

Eart  of  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus,  part  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis,  and 
gaments. 

To  ascertain  to  which  side  it  belongs,  hold  the  bone  with  the  broad  dorsal 
surface  upwards,  the  prolonged  edge  backwards ;  the  separate  articular  facet  for 
the  cuboid  will  point  to  the  proper  side. 

Articulations.     With  six  bones :  the  scaphoid,  middle  cuneiform,  cuboid,  and 
second,  third,  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones. 
Attachment  of  Muscles.     Part  of  Tibialis  posticus,  and  Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  Metatarsal  Bones. 

The  Metatarsal  Bones  are  five  in  number ;  they  are  long  bones,  and  subdivided 
into  a  shaft  and  two  extremities. 

Common  characters.  The  Shaft  is  prismoid  in  form,  tapers  gradually  from  the 
tarsal  to  the  phalangeal  extremity,  and  is  slightly  curved  longitudinally,  so  as  to 
be  concave  below,  slightly  convex  above.  The  Posterior  Extremity^  or  Base^  is 
wedge-shaped,  articulating  by  its  terminal  surface  with  the  tarsal  bones,  and  by 
its  lateral  surfaces  with  the  contiguous  metatarsal  bones ;  its  dorsal  and  plantar 
surfaces  being  rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.  The  Anterior  Extremity^ 
or  jffeorf,  presents  a  terminal  rounded  articular  surface,  oblong  from  above  down- 
wards, and  extending  further  backwards  below  than  above.  Its  sides  are  flat- 
tened, and  present  a  depression,  surmounted  by  a  tubercle,  for  ligamentous 
attachment.  Its  under  surface  is  grooved  in  the  middle  line  for  the  passage 
of  the  Flexor  tendon,  and  marked  on  each  side  by  an  articular  eminence 
continuous  with  the  terminal  articular  surface. 

Peculiar  characters.  The  First  is  remarkable  for  its  great  size,  but  it  is  the 
shortest  of  all  the  metatarsal  bones.  The  shaft  is  strong,  and  of  well-marked 
prismoid  form.  The  posterior  extremity  presents  no  lateral  articular  facets ;  its 
terminal  articular  surface  is  of  large  size,  kidney-shaped,  and  its  circumference 
grooved  for  the  tarso-metatarsal  ligaments ;  its  inferior  angle  presents  a  rough, 
oval  prominence,  for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus.  The 
head  is  of  large  size ;  on  its  plantar  surface  are  two  grooved  facets,  over  which 
glide  sesamoid  bones ;  the  facets  are  separated  by  a  smooth,  elevated  ridge. 

This  bone  is  known  by  the  single  kidney-shaped  articular  surface  on  its  base ; 
the  deeply  grooved  appearance  of  the  plantar  surface  of  its  head;  and  its  great 
thickness,  relatively  to  its  length.  When  it  is  placed  in  its  natural  position,  the 
concave  border  of  the  kidney-shaped  articular  surface  on  its  base  points  to  the 
side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

The  Second  is  the  longest  and  largest  of  the  remaining  metatarsal  bones,  being 
prolonged  backwards  into  the  recess  formed  between  the  three  cuneiform  bones. 
Its  tarsal  extremity  is  broad  above,  narrow  and  rough  below.  It  presents  four 
articular  surfaces:  one  behind,  of  a  triangular  form,  for  articulation  with  the 
middle  cuneiform;  one  at  the  upper  part  of  its  internal  lateral  surface,  for 
articulation  with  the  internal  cuneiform ;  and  two  on  its  external  lateral  surface, 
a  superior  and  an  inferior,  separated  by  a  rough  depression.  Each  of  the  latter 
articular  surfaces  is  divided  by  a  vertical  ridge  into  two  parts;  the  anterior  seg- 
ment of  each  facet  articulates  with  the  third  metatarsal ;  the  two  posterior  (some- 
times continuous)  with  the  external  cuneiform. 

The  facets  on  the  tarsal  extremity  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone  serve  at  once 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  and  to  indicate  the  foot  to  which  it  belongs ;  there 
being  one  facet  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  internal  surface,  and  two  facets,  each 
subdivided  into  two  parts,  on  the  external  surface,  pointing  to  the  side  to  which 
the  bone  belongs.  The  fact  that  the  two  posterior  subdivisions  of  these  external 
facets  sometimes  run  into  one  should  not  be  forgotten. 

The  Third  articulates  behind,  by  means  of  a  triangular  smooth  sftrface,  with 
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the  external  cuneiform ;  on  its  inner  side,  by  two  facets,  with  the  second  meta- 
tarsal ;  and  on  its  outer  side,  by  a  single  facet,  with  the  third  metatarsal.  The 
latter  facet  is  of  circular  form,  and  situated  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  base. 

The  third  metatarsal  is  known  by  its  having  at  its  tarsal  end  two  undivided 
facets  on  the  inner  side,  and  a  single  facet  on  the  outer.  This  distinguishes  it 
from  the  second  metatarsal,  in  which  the  two  facets,  found  on  one  side  of  its 
tarsal  end,  are  each  subdivided  into  two.  The  single  facet  (when  the  bone  is  put 
in  its  natural  position)  is  on  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

The  Fourth  is  smaller  in  size  than  the  preceding ;  its  tarsal  extremity  presents 
a  terminal  quadrilateral  surface,  for  articulation  with  the  cuboid ;  a  smooth  facet 
on  the  inner  side,  divided  by  a  ridge  into  an  anterior  portion  for  articulation  with 
the  third  metatarsal,  and  a  posterior  portion  for  articulation  with  the  external 
cuneiform ;  on  the  outer  side  a  single  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  fifth  meta- 
tarsal. 

The  fourth  metatarsal  is  known  by  its  having  a  single  facet,  on  either  side  of 
the  tarsal  extremity,  that  on  the  inner  side  being  divided  into  two  parts.  If  this 
subdivision  be  not  recognizable,  the  fact  that  its  tarsal  end  is  bent  somewhat  out- 
wards will  indicate  the  side  to  which  it  belongs,  as  Mr.  Holden  points  out. 

The  Fifth  is  recognized  by  the  tubercular  eminence  on  the  outer  side  of  its 
base.  It  articulates  behind,  by  a  triangular  surface  cut  obliquely  from  without 
inwards,  with  the  cuboid :  and  internally,  with  the  four  metatarsal. 

The  projection  on  the  outer  side  of  this  bone  at  its  tarsal  end  at  once  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  others,  and  points  to  the  side  to  which  it  belongs. 

Articulations,  Each  bone  articulates  with  the  tarsal  bones  by  one  extremity, 
and  by  the  other  with  the  first  row  of  phalanges.  The  number  of  tarsal  bones 
with  which  each  metatarsal  articulates,  is  one  for  the  first,  three  for  the  second, 
one  for  the  third,  two  for  the  fourth,  and  one  for  the  fifth. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.  To  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  three:  part  of  the 
Tibialis  anticus,  the  Peroneus  longus,  and  First  dorsal  interosseous.  To  the 
second,  three :  the  Adductor  pollicis,  and  First  and  Second  dorsal  interosseous. 
To  the  third,  five :  the  Adductor  pollicis.  Second  and  Third  dorsal,  and  First 
plantar  interosseous,  and  a  slip  from  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus.  To  the 
fourth,  five :  the  Adductor  pollicis.  Third  and  Fourth  dorsal,  and  Second  plantar 
interosseous,  and  a  slip  from  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus.  To  the  fifth^ 
six :  the  Peroneus  brevis,  Peroneus  tertius.  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  Trans- 
versus  pedis,  Fourth  dorsal,  and  Third  plantar  interosseous. 

Phalanges. 

The  Phalanges  of  the  foot,  both  in  number  and  general  arrangement,  resemble 
those  in  the  hand ;  there  being  two  in  the  great  toe,  and  three  in  each  of  the 
other  toes. 

The  phalanges  of  the^ir^^  row  resemble  closely  those  of  the  hand.  The  shaft 
is  compressed  from  side  to  side,  convex  above,  concave  below.  The  posterior 
extremity  is  concave ;  and  the  anterior  extremity  presents  a  trochlear  surface,  for 
articulation  with  the  second  phalanges. 

The  phalanges  of  the  second  row  are  remarkably  small  and  short,  but  rather 
broader  than  those  of  the  first  row. 

The  ungual  phalanges,  in  form,  resemble  those  of  the  fingers ;  but  they  are 
smaller,  flattened  from  above  downwards,  presenting  a  broad  base  for  articulation 
with  the  second  row,  and  an  expanded  extremity  for  the  support  of  the  nail  and 
end  of  the  toe. 

Articulation,  The  first  row,  with  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  second  phalanges; 
the  second  of  the  great  toe,  with  the  first  phalanx,  and  of  the  other  toes,  with 
the  first  and  third  phalanges ;  the  third  with  the  second  row. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.  To  the  first  phalanges.  Great  toe :  innermost  tendon 
of  Extensor  brevis  digitorum,  Abductor  pollicis.  Adductor  pollicis.  Flexor  brevis 
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?illicis,  Transversus  pedis.  Second  toe:  First  and  Second  dorsa!  interosseous, 
liird  loe :  Third  dorsal  and  First  plantar  intcrosRcous,  Fourth  toe :  Fourth 
dorsal  and  Second  plantar  interos.scou3.  Fifth  toe:  Flexor  brcvia  minimi  digiti, 
Abductor  iniuimi  digiti,  and  Third  plantar  interosseous, — Second  phalanges. 
Great  toe  :  Extensor  longus  pollicis,  Flexor  longus  pollicis.  Other  toes :  Flexor 
brevis  digiiorum,  one  slip  of  the  common  tendon  of  the  Extensor  longus  and 
brevis  digiiorum. — Third  phalanges:  two  slips  from  the  common  tendon  of 
the  Extensor  longus  and  Extensor  brevis  digitorum,  and  the  Flexor  longus 
digitorum.  The  phalanges  of  the  little  toe  do  not  get  a  slip  from  the  Extensor 
brevis  digitorum. 

Developmext  of  the  Foot.    (Fig.  223.) 

The  Tarsal  bones  are  each  developed  by  a  single  centre,  excepting  the  os  calcis, 
which  has   an  epiphy.sis  for  its  posterior  extremity.     The  centres  make  theii 

Fig,  233.— Plan  ot  the  Development  of  tho  Foot. 
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appearance  in  the  following  order :  os  calcis,  at  the  sixth  month  of  fcetal  life ; 
astragalus,  about  the  seventh  month ;  cuboid,  at  the  ninth  month ;  external 
cuneiform,  during  the  first  year;  internal  cuneiform,  in  the  third  year;  middle 
cuneiform  and  scaphoid,  in  the  fourth  year.  The  epiphysis  for  the  posterior 
tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis  nppeai^s  at  the  tenth  year,  and  unites  with  the  rest  of 
the  bone  soon  after  puberty. 
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The  Metatarsal  bones  are  each  developed  by  two  centres :  one  for  the  shaft, 
and  one  for  the  digital  extremity,  in  the  four  outer  metatarsal ;  one  lor  the  shaft, 
and  one  for  the  base,  in  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe.  Ossification  com- 
mences in  the  centre  of  the  shaft  about  the  seventh  week,  and  extends  towards 
either  extremity,  and  in  the  digital  epiphyses  about  the  third  year ;  they  become 
joined  between  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  years. 

The  Phalanges  are  developed  by  two  centres  for  each  bone :  one  for  the  shaft, 
and  one  for  the  metatarsal  extremity. 

Sesamoid  Bones. 

These  are  small  rounded  masses,  cartilaginous  in  early  life,  osseous  in  the 
adult,  which  are  developed  in  those  tendons  whioh  exert  a  great  amount  of 
pressure  upon  the  parts  over  which  they  glide.  It  is  said  that  they  are  more 
commonly  found  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  and  in  persons  of  an  active 
muscular  habit  than  in  those  who  are  weak  and  debilitated.  Thev  are  invested 
throughout  their  whole  surfiice  by  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  tendon  in  which 
they  are  found,  excepting  upon  that  side  which  lies  in  contact  with  the  part 
over  which  they  play,  where  they  present  a  free  articular  facet.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  kinds :  those  which  glide  over  the  articular  surfaces  of  joints, 
and  those  which  play  over  the  cartilaginous  facets  found  on  the  surfaces  of 
certain  bones. 

The  sesamoid  bones  of  the  joints  are,  in  the  lower  extremity,  the  patella,  which 
is  developed  in  the  tendon  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor ;  two  small  sesamoid  bones, 
found  in  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  brevis  poUicis,  opposite  the  metatarso-pha- 
langeal  joint  of  the  great  toe,  and  occasionally  one  in  the  metatarso-phalaDgeal 
joint  of  the  second  toe,  the  little  toe,  and,  still  more  rarely,  the  third  and  fourth 
toes. 

In  the  upper  extremity,  there  are  two  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal joint  in  the  thumb,  developed  in  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  brevis 
pollicis,  occasionallv  one  or  two  opposite  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations 
of  the  fore  and  little  fingers,  and,  still  more  rarely,  one  opposite  the  same  joints 
of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers. 

Those  found  in  the  tendons  which  glide  over  certain  bones  occupy  the  follow- 
ing situations :  one  in  tlio  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus,  where  it  glides  through 
the  groove  in  the  cuboid  bone ;  one  appears  late  in  life  in  the  tendon  of  the 
Tibialis  anticus,  opposite  the  smooth  facet  on  the  internal  cuneiform  bone :  one 
is  found  in  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus,  opposite  the  inner  side  of  the 
astragalus ;  one  in  the  outer  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  behind  the  outer  condyle 
of  the  femur;  and  one  in  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus,  where  they  glide  over  the  body 
of  the  pubes.  Sesamoid  bones  are  found  occas.onally  in  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps, 
opposite  the  tuberosity  of  the  radius ;  in  the  tendon  of  the  Gluteus  maximus,  as 
it  passes  over  the  great  trochanter;  and  in  the  tendons  which  wind  around  the 
inner  and  outer  malleoli. 


The  Articulations. 

THE  various  bones  of  which  the  Skeleton  consists  are  connected  together  at 
different  parts  of  their  surfaces,  and  such  a  connection  is  designated  by  the 
name  of  Joint  or  Articulation.  If  the  joint  is  immovable^  as  between  the  cranial 
and  most  of  the  facial  bones,  their  adjacent  margins  are  applied  in  almost  close 
contact,  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  membrane,  the  sutural  ligament,  and,  at  the  base 
of  the  skull,  in  certain  situations,  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage  being  interposed. 
Where  slight  movement  is  required,  combined  with  great  strength,  the  osseous 
surfaces  are  united  by  tough  and  elastic  fibro-cartilages,  as  in  the  joints  of  the 
spine,  the  sacro-iliac,  and  interpubic  articulations ;  but  in  the  movable  joints,  the 
bones  forming  the  articulation  are  generally  expanded  for  greater  convenience 
of  mutual  connection,  covered  by  cartilage^  held  together  by  strong  bands  or 
capsules  of  fibrous  tissue,  called  ligaments^  and  lined  by  a  membrane,  the 
synovial  membrane^  which  secretes  a  fluid  to  lubricate  the  various  parts  of  which 
the  joint  is  formed:  so  that  the  structures  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  a 
joint  are  bone,  cartilage,  fibro-cartilage,  ligament,  and  synovial  membrane. 

Bone  constitutes  the  fundamental  element  of  all  the  joints.  In  the  long  bones, 
the  extremities  are  the  parts  which  form  the  articulations ;  they  are  generally 
somewhat  enlarged,  consisting  of  spongy  cancellous  tissue,  with  a  thin  coating  of 
compact  substance.  In  the  flat  bones,  the  articulations  usually  take  place  at  the 
edges;  and,  in  the  short  bones,  at  various  parts  of  their  surface.  The  layer  of 
compact  bone  which  forms  the  articular  surface,  and  to  which  the  cartilage  is 
attached,  is  called  the  ariiculur  lamella.  It  is  of  a  white  color,  extremely  dense, 
and  varies  in  thickness.  Its  structure  differs  from  ordinary  bone  tissue  in  this 
respect,  that  it  contains  no  Haversian  canals,  and  its  lacunae  are  much  larger  than 
in  ordinary  bone,  and  have  no  canaliculi.  The  vessels  of  the  cancellous  tissue, 
as  they  approach  the  articular  lamella,  turn  back  in  loops,  and  do  not  perforate 
it:  this  layer  is  consequently  more  dense  and  firmer-  than  ordinary  bone,  and  is 
evidently  designed  to  form  a  firm  and  unyielding  support  for  the  articular 
cartilage. 

The  articular  will  be  found  described  along  with  the  other  kinds  of  cartilage 
in  the  Introduction. 

Ligaments  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  movable  articulations;  they  consist  of 
bands  of  various  forms,  serving  to  connect  together  the  articular  extremities  of 
bones,  and  composed  mainly  of  bundles  of  white  fil/ro us  tissue  placed  parallel  with, 
or  closely  interlaced  with,  one  another,  and  presenting  a  white,  shining  silvery 
aspect.  Ligament  is  pliant  and  flexible,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  most  perfect  freedom 
of  movement,  but  strong,  tough,  and  incxtensile,  so  as  not  readily  to  yield  under 
the  most  severely  applied  force;  it  is  consequently  well  adapted  to  serve  as  the 
connecting  medium  between  the  bones.  Some  ligaments  consist  entirely  of  yellow 
elastic  tissue,  as  the  ligamcnta  subflava,  which  connect  together  the  adjacent 
arches  of  the  vertebra),  and  the  ligamentuin  nucha)  in  the  lower  animals.  In 
these  cases,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  elasticity  of  the  ligament  is  intended  to 
act  as  a  substitute  for  muscular  power. 

Synovial  membrane  is  a  thin,  delicate  membrane,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
short  wide  tube,  attached  by  its  open  ends  to  the  margins  of  the  articular 
extremities  of  the  bones,  and  covering  the  inner  surfiicc  of  the  various  ligaments 
which  connect  the  articulating  surfaces.  It  resembles  the  serous  membranes  in 
structure,  but  differs  in  the  nature  of  its  secretion,  which  is  thick,  viscid,  and 
glairy,  like  the  white  of  egg:  and  hence  termed  synovia.     The  synovial  mem- 
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branes  found  in  the  body  admit  of  subdivision  into  three  kinds,  articular,  bursal, 
and  vaginal. 

The  articular  synovial  membranes  are  found  in  all  the  freely  movable  joints. 
In  the  foetus,  this  membrane  is  said,  by  Toynbee,  to  be  continued  over  the  surface 
of  the  cartilages;  but  in  the  adult  it  is  wanting,  excepting  at  their  circumference, 
upon  which  it  encroaches  for  a  short  distance:  it  then  invests  the  inner  surface 
of  the  capsular  or  other  ligaments  inclosing  the  joint,  and  is  reflected  over  the 
surface  of  any  tendons  passing  through  its  cavity,  as  the  tendon  of  the  Popliteus 
in  the  knee,  and  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  in  the  shoulder.  In  most  of  the  joints 
the  synovial  membrane  is  thrown  into  folds,  which  project  into  the  cavity. 
Some  of  these  folds  contain  large  masses  of  fat.  These  are  especially  distinct  in 
the  hip  and  the  knee.  Others  are  flattened  folds,  subdivided  at  their  margins  into 
fringe- like  processes,  the  vessels  of  which  have  a  convoluted  arrangement.  The 
latter  generally  project  from  the  synovial  membrane  near  the  margin  of  the 
cartilage,  and  lie  flat  upon  its  surface.  They  consist  of  connective  tissue,  covered 
with  epithelium,  and  contain  fat  cells  in  variable  quantity,  and,  more  rarely, 
isolated  cartilage  cells.  They  are  found  in  most  of  the  bursal  and  vaginal,  as 
well  as  in  the  articular  synovial  membranes,  and  were  described,  by  Clopton 
Havers,  as  mucilaginous  glands,  and  as  the  source  of  the  synovial  secretion. 
Under  certain  diseased  conditions,  similar  processes  are  found  covering  the  entire 
surface  of  the  synovial  membrane,  forming  a  mass  of  pedunculated  fibro-fatty 
growths,  which  project  into  the  joint. 

The  bursse  are  found  interposed  between  surfaces  which  move  upon  each  other, 
producing  friction,  as  in  the  gliding  of  a  tendon,  or  of  the  integument  over  pro- 
jecting bony  surfaces.  They  admit  of  subdivision  into  two  kinds,  the  hursve 
mucosm^  and  the  synovial  bursse.  The  former  are  large,  simple,  or  irregular 
cavities  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  inclosing  a  clear  viscid  fluid.  They 
are  found  in  various  situations,  as  between  the  integument  and  front  of  the  patella, 
over  the  olecranon,  the  malleoli,  and  other  prominent  parts.  T}\\q  synovial  bursas 
are  found  interposed  between  muscles  or  tendons  as  they  play  over  projecting 
bony  surfaces,  as  between  the  Glutei  muscles  and  the  surface  of  the  great  trochanter. 
They  consist  of  a  thin  wall  of  connective  tissue,  partially  covered  by  epithelium, 
and  contain  a  viscid  fluid.  Where  one  of  these  exists  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
joint,  it  usually  communicates  with  its  cavity,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  the 
bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus  and  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  hip,  or  the  one  interposed  between  the  under  surface  of  the  Subscapularis 
and  the  neck  of  the  scapula. 

The  vaginal  synovial  membranes  (synovial  sheaths)  serve  to  facilitate  the 
gliding  of  tendons  in  the  osseo-fibrous  canals  through  which  they  pass.  The 
membrane  is  here  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  sheath,  one  layer  of  which  adheres  to 
the  wall  of  the  canal,  and  the  other  is  reflected  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  con- 
tained tendon  ;  the  space  between  the  two  free  surfaces  of  the  membrane  being 
partially  filled  with  synovia.  These  sheaths  are  chiefly  found  surrounding  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  as  they  pass 
through  the  osseo-fibrous  canals  in  the  hand  or  foot. 

Synovia  is  a  transparent,  yellowish-white,  or  slightly  reddish  fluid,  viscid  like 
the  white  of  egg,  having  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  slightly  saline  taste.  It  con- 
sists, according  to  Frerichs,  in  the  ox,  of  94.85  water,  0.56  mucus  and  epithelium, 
0.07  fat,  3.51  albumen  and  extractive  matter,  and  0.99  salts. 

The  articulations  are  divided  into  three  classes:  Synarthrosis^  or  immovable; 
Amphiarthrosis^  or  mixed  ;  and  JJiarthrosis,  or  movable  joints. 

1.  Synarthrosis.    Immovable  Articulations. 

Synarthrosis  includes  all  those  articulations  in  which  the  surfaces  of  the  bones 
are  in  almost  direct  contact,  not  separated  by  an  intervening  synovial  cavity,  and 
immovably  connected  with  each  other,  as  the  joints  between  the  bones  of  the 
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cranium  and  face,  excepting  those  of  the  lower  jaw.     The  varieties  of  synarthrosis 
are  three  in  number :  Sutura,  Schindylesis,  and  Gomphosis. 

Sutura  (a  seam).  Where  the  articulating  surfaces  are  connected  by  a  series 
of  processes  and  indentations  interlocked  together,  it  is  termed  sutura  vera ;  of 
)ivliich  there  are  three  varieties :  sutura  dentata,  serrata,  and  limbosa.  The  sur- 
faces of  the  bones  are  not  in  direct  contact,  being  separated  by  a  layer  of  mem- 
brane, continuous  externally  with  the  pericranium,  internally  with  the  dura  mater. 
The  sutura  dentata  (dens,  a  tooth)  is  so  called  from  the  tooth-like  form  of  the 
projecting  articular  processes,  as  in  the  suture  between  the  parfetal  bones.  In 
the  sutura  serrata  (serra,  a  saw),  the  edges  of  the  two  bones  forming  the  articula- 
tion are  serrated  like  the  teeth  of  a  fine  saw,  as  between  the  two  portions  of  the 
frontal  bone.  In  the  sutura  limbosa  (li7nl)iis,  a  selvage),  besides  the  dentated 
processes,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  bevelling  of  the  articular  surfaces,  so  that 
the  bones  overlap  one  another,  as  in  the  suture  between  the  parietal  and  frontal 
bones.  When  the  articulation  is  formed  by  roughened  surfaces  placed  in  apposi- 
tion with  one  another,  it  is  termed  i\\Q  false  suture,  sutura  notha,  of  which  there 
are  two  kinds,  the  sutura  squamosa  {squama,  a  scale),  formed  by  the  overlapping 
of  two  contiguous  bones  by  broad  bevelled  margins,  as  in  the  temporo-parietal 
(squamous)  suture ;  and  tne  sutura  harmonia  (apfxov/a,  a  joining  together),  where 
there  is  simple  apposition  of  two  contiguous  rough  bony  surfaces,  as  in  the 
articulation  between  the  two  superior  maxillary  bones,  or  of  the  horizontal  plates 
of  tlie  palate  bones. 

Schindylesis  ((r;(iv5i;X^(rif,  a  fissure)  is  that  form  of  articulation  in  which  a  thin 
plate  of  bone  is  received  into  a  cleft  or  fissure  formed  by  the  separation  of  two 
laminae  of  another,  as  in  the  articulation  of  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid  and 
perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  with  the  vomer,  or  in  the  reception  of  the 
latter  in  the  fissure  between  the  superior  maxillary  and  palate  bones. 

Oomphosis  (yofjupo^,  a  nail)  is  an  articulation  formed  by  the  insertion  of  a  conical 
process  into  a  socket,  as  a  nail  is  driven  into  a  board  ;  this  is  not  illustrated  by 
any  articulations  between  bones,  properly  so  called,  but  is  seen  in  the  articulation 
of  the  teeth  with  the  alveoli  of  the  maxillary  bones. 

2.  Amphiarthrosis.    Mixed  Articulations. 

In  this  form  of  articulation,  the  contiguous  osseous  surfac»es  are  either  con- 
nected together  by  broad,  flattened  disks  of  fibro-cartilage,  which  adhere  to  the 
end  of  each  bone,  as  in  the  articulation  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra?,  or 
that  between  the  first  two  pieces  of  the  sternum ;  or  else  the  articulating  surfaces 
are  covered  with  fibro-cartilage,  partially  lined  by  synovial  membrane,  and  con- 
nected together  by  external  ligaments,  as  in  the  sacro-iliac  and  pubic  symphyses ; 
both  these  forms  being  capable  of  limited  motion  in  every  direction.  The  former 
resemble  the  synarthrodial  joints  in  the  continuity  of  their  surfaces,  and  absence 
of  synovial  sac ;  the  latter  the  diarthrodial.  These  joints  occasionally  become 
obliterated  in  old  age ;  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  pubic  articulation,  and 
occasionally  in  the  intervertebral  and  sacro-iliac. 

3.  DiARTHRosis.    Movable  Articulations. 

This  form  of  articulation  includes  the  greater  number  of  the  joints  in  the 
body,  mobility  being  their  distinguishing  character.  They  are  formed  by  the 
approximation  of  two  contiguous  bony  surfaces,  covered  with  cartilage,  con- 
nected by  ligaments,  and  lined  by  synovial  membrane.  The  varieties  of  joints 
in  this  class  have  been  determined  by  the  kind  of  motion  permitted  in  each  ; 
they  are  four  in  number:  Arthrodia,  Enarthrosis,  Ginglymus,  Diarthrosis  rotatoria. 

Arthrodia  is  that  form  of  joint  which  admits  of  a  gliding  movement ;  it  is 
formed  by  the  approximation  of  plane  surfaces,  or  one  slightly  concave,  the  other 
slightly  convex;  the  amount  of  motion  between  them  being  limited  by  the 
19 
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ligaments,  or  osseous  processes,  surrounding  the  articulation  ;  as  in  the  articular 
processes  of  the  vertebrae,  temporo- maxillary,  sterno-  and  acromio-clavicular, 
inferior  radio-ulnar,  carpal,  carpo-metacarpal,  superior  tibio-fibular,  tarsal,  and 
tarso-metatarsal  articulations. 

Enarthrosis  is  that  form  of  joint  which  is  capable  of  motion  in  all  directions. 
It  is  formed  by  the  reception  of  a  globular  head  into  a  deep,  cup-like  cavity  (hence 
the  name  "ball  and  socket"),  the  parts  being  kept  in  apposition  by  a  capsular 
ligament  strengthened  by  accessory  ligamentous  bands.  Examples  of  this  form 
of  articulation  ^re  found  in  the  hip  and  shoulder. 

Ginglymns^  Hiivje-joinl  (yi/yXufxog,  a  hinye).  In  this  form  of  joint,  the  articu- 
lar surfaces  are  moulded  to  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  motion 
only  in  two  directions,  forwards  and  backwards,  the  extent  of  motion  at  the 
same  time  being  considerable.  The  articular  surfaces  are  connected  together  by 
strong  lateral  ligaments,  which  form  their  chief  bond  of  union.  The  most  per- 
fect forms  of  ginglymus  are  the  elbow  and  ankle ;  the  knee  is  less  perfect,  as  it 
allows  a  slight  degree  of  rotation  in  certain  positions  of  the  limb;  there  are  also 
the  metatarso-phalangeal  and  phalangeal  joints  in  the  lower  extremity,  and  the 
metacarpo-phalangeal  and  phalangeal  joints  in  the  upper  extremity. 

Diarthrosis  rotatoria  (Lateral  Ginglymus).  Where  the  movement  is  limited 
to  rotation,  the  joint  is  formed  by  a  pivot-like  process  turning  within  a  ring,  or 
the  ring  on  the  pivot,  the  ring  being  formed  partly  of  bone,  partly  of  ligament! 
In  the  articulation  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  with  the  atlas,  the  ring  is 
formed  in  front  by  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas ;  behind,  by  the  transverse 
ligament ;  here  the  ring  rotates  round  the  odontoid  process.  In  the  superior 
radio-ulnar  articulation,  the  ring  is  formed  partly  by  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity 
of  the  ulna ;  in  the  rest  of  its  extent,  by  the  orbicular  ligament ;  here,  the  head 
of  the  radius  rotates  within  the  ring. 

Subjoined,  in  a  tabular  form,  are  the  names,  distinctive  characters,  and  examples 
of  the  different  kinds  of  articulations. 
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tiynarthrosis^  or 
Immovable  Joint. 
Surfaces  separated 
bv  fibrous  mem- 
brane,  without  any 
intepvening  synovial 
cavity,  and  immov- 
ably connected  with 
eacli  other. 

As  in  joints  of 
cranium  and  face 
(except  lower  jaw). 


Amphiarthrosis^ 
Mixed  Articulation. 


Diarthrosis, 
Movable  Joint. 


Sutura  vera 
(true)  articulate 
by  indented  bor- 
ders. 


Sutura,  Ar- 
ticulation bv 
processes  and 
mdentations  ' 
interlocked  to- 
gether. 


Sutura  notha 
(false)  articulate 
by  rough  sur- 
faces. 


f       Dentata,      having 
tooth -like  processes. 

As  in  interparietal 
suture. 

Serrata,  having 
serrated  edges,  like 
the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

As  in  interfrontnl 
suture. 

Limhosa^  having 
bevelled  margins  and 
de mated  processes. 

As  in  fronto-parie- 
tal  suture. 

Squamosa,  formed 
by  thin  bevelled  mar- 
ginSjOverlapping  each 
other. 

As  in  squamo- 
parietal  suture. 

Harrnonia,  formed 
by  the  apposition  of 
contiguous  rough  sur- 
faces. 

As  in  intermaxil- 
^  lary  suture. 


Schindylesis.  Articulation  formed  by  the  reception  of 
a  thin  plate  of  one  bone  into  a  fissure  of  another. 

As  in  articulation  of  rostrum  of  sphenoid  with  vomer. 

Gomphosis,  Articulation  formed  by  the  insertion  of  a 
conical  process  into  a  socket. 

The  teeth. 

1.  Surfaces  connected  by  fibro-cartilage,  not  separated 
by  synovial  membrane,  and  having  limited  motion.  As 
in  joints  between  bodies  of  vertebrae. 

2.  Surfaces  covered  by  fibro-cartilage ;  lined  by  a  partial 
synovial  membrane.  As  in  sacro-iliac  and  pubic  symphyses. 

Arthrodia,  Gliding  joint;  articulations  by  plane  sur- 
faces, which  glide  upon  each  other.  As  in  sterno-  and 
acromio-clavicular  articulations. 

Enarthrosis.  Ball-and-socket  joint;  capable  of  motion  in 
all  directions.  Articulations  by  a  globular  head  received 
into  a  cup-like  cavity.     As  in  hip  and  shoulder  joints. 

Ghinylymus,  Hinge-joint;  motion  limited  to  two  direc- 
tions, forwards  and  backwards.  Articular  surfaces  fitted 
together  so  as  to  permit  of  movement  in  one  plane.  As 
in  the  elbow,  ankle,  and  knee. 

Diarthrosis  rotatmna  or  Lateral  Ginylymus,  Articu- 
lation by  a  pivot  process  turning  within  a  ring,  or  ring 
around  a  pivot.  As  in  superior  radio-ulnar  articulation, 
and  atlo-axoid  joint. 
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The  Kinds  of  Movement  admitted  in  Joints. 

The  movements  admissible  in  joints  may  be  divided  into  four  kinds:  gliding, 
angular  movement,  circumduction,  and  rotation.  * 

Gliding  movement  is  the  most  simple  kind  of  motion  that  can  take  place  in  a 
joint,  one  surface  gliding  over  another.  It  is  common  to  all  movable  joints ;  but 
in  some,  as  in  the  articulations  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  it  is  the  only  motion  per- 
mitted. This  movement  is  not  confined  to  plane  surfaces,  but  may  exist  between 
any  two  contiguous  surfaces,  of  whatever  form,  limited  by  the  ligaments  which 
inclose  the  articulation. 

Angular  movement  occurs  only  between  the  long  bones,  and  may  take  place 
in  four  directions — forwards  and  backwards,  constituting  flexion  and  extension,  or 
inwards  and  outwards,  constituting  adduction  and  abduction.  The  strictly  ginglv- 
moid  or  hinge  joints  admit  of  flexion  and  extension  only.  Abduction  and  adduc- 
tion, combined  with  flexion  and  extension,  are  met  with  in  the  more  movable 
joints ;  as  in  the  hip,  shoulder,  and  metacarpal  joint  of  the  thumb,  and  partially 
in  the  wrist. 

Circumduction  is  that  limited  degree  of  motion  which  takes  place  between 
the  head  of  a  bone  and  its  articular  cavity,  whilst  the  extremitv  and  sides  ol'  the 
limb  are  made  to  circumscribe  a  conical  space,  the  base  of  which  corresponds 
with  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  limb,  the  apex  with  the  articular  cavity ;  this 
kind  of  motion  is  best  seen  in  the  shoulder  and  hip  joints. 

Rotation  is  the  movement  of  a  bone  upon  its  own  axis,  the  bone  retaining  the 
same  relative  situation  with  respect  to  the  adjacent  parts;  as  in  the  articulation 
between  the  atlas  and  axis,^ where  the  odontoid  process  serves  as  a  pivot  around 
which  the  atlas  turns ;  or  in  the  rotation  of  the  radius  upon  the  humerus,  and 
also  in  the  hip  and  shoulder. 

The  actions  of  the  different  joints  of  a  limb  are  combined  by  means  of  the 
long  muscles  which  pass  over  more  than  one  joint,  and  which  act  to  a  certain 
extent  as  elastic  ligaments  in  restraining  certain  actions  of  one  joint,  except 
when  combined  with  corresponding  movements  of  the  other — these  latter  move- 
ments being  usually  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus  the  shortness  of  the  ham- 
string-muscles prevents  complete  flexion  of  the  hip,  unless  the  knee-joint  be 
also  flexed  so  as  to  bring  their  attachments  nearer  together.  The  uses  of  this 
arrangement  are  threefold.  1.  It  co-ordinates  the  kinds  of  movement  which  are 
the  most  habitual  and  necessary,  and  enables  them  to  be  performed  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  power.  '*  Thus  in  the  usual  gesture  of  the  arms,  whether  in 
grasping  or  rejecting,  the  shoulder  and  the  elbow  are  flexed  simultaneously,  and 
simultaneously  extended,"  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  Biceps  and  Triceps 
cubiti  over  both  joints.  2.  It  enables  the  short  muscles  wliich  pass  over  only 
one  joint  to  act  upon  more  than  one.  "  Thus  if  the  Rectus  femoris  remain  toni- 
cally  of  such  length  that,  when  stretched  over  the  extended  hip,  it  comjiels 
extension  of  the  knee,  then  the  Gluteus  maximus  becomes,  not  only  an  extensor 
of  the  hip,  but  an  extensor  of  the  knee  as  well."  3.  It  provides  the  joints  with 
ligaments  which,  's^'hile  they  are  of  very  great  power  in  resisting  movements  to 
an  extent  incompatible  witli  the  mechanism  of  the  joint,  at  the  same  time  spon- 
taneously yield  when  necessary.  "  Taxed  beyond  its  strength  a  ligament  will  l)e 
ruptured,  whereas  a  contracted  muscle  is  easily  relaxed ;  also,  if  neighboring 
joints  be  united  by  ligaments,  the  amount  of  flexion  or  extension  of  each  must 
remain  in  constant  proportion  to  that  of  the  other ;  while,  if  the  union  be  bv 
muscles,  the  separation  of  the  points  of  attachment  of  those  muscles  may  vary 
considerably  in  different  varieties  of  movement,  the  muscles  adapting  themselves 
tonically  to  the  length  required."  The  quotations  are  from  a  very  interesting 
paper,  bv  Dr.  Cleland,  in  the  "Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  Ko.  1, 
1866,  p.  85 ;  by  whom  I  believe  this  important  fact  in  the  mechanism  of  joints 
was  first  clearly  pointed  out,  though  it  has  been  independently  observed  after- 
wards by  other  anatomists. 
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The  articulations  may  be  arranged  into  those  of  the  trunk,  those  of  the  upper 
extremity,  and  those  of  the  lower  extremity. 


ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  TRUNK. 

These  may  be  divided  into  the  following  groups,  viz. : — 

I.  Of  the  vertebral  column.  VII.  Of   the    cartilages    of   the    ribs 

II.  Of  the  atlas  with  the  axis.  with   the   sternum,  and   with 

III.  Of  the   atlas   with   the   occipital  each  other. 

bone.  VIII.  Of  the  sternum. 

IV.  Of  the    axis   with    the   occipital        IX.  Of  the  vertebral   column   with 

bone.  the  pelvis. 

V.  Of  the  lower  jaw.  X.  Of  the  pelvis. 

VI.  Of  the  ribs  with  the  vertebrae. 

I.  Articulations  of  the  Vertebral  Column. 

The  diflferent  segments  of  the  spine  are  connected  together  by  ligaments,  which 
admit  of  the  same  arrangement  as  the  vertebrae.  They  may  be  divided  into  fi\'e 
sets.  1.  Those  connecting  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  2.  Those  connecting  the 
laminw,  3.  Those  connecting  the  articular  processes,  4.  Those  connecting  the 
spinous  processes.     5.  Those  of  the  transverse  processes. 

The  articulations  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  with  each  other  form  a  series 
of  amphiarthrodial  joints ;  those  between  the  articrtlar  processes  form  a  series 
of  arthrodial  joints. 

1.  The  Ligaments  of  the  Bodies. 

Anterior  Common  Ligament.  Posterior  Common  Ligament. 

Intervertebral  Substance. 

The  Anterior  Common  Ligament  (Figs.  22-i,  225,  232,  235)  is  a  broad  and 
strong  band  of  ligamentous  fibres,  which  extends  along  .the  front  surface  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  from  the  axis  to  the  sacrum.  It  is  broader  below  than 
above,  thicker  in  the  dorsal  than  in  the  cervical  or  lumbar  regions,  and  some- 
what thicker  opposite  the  front  of  the  body  of  each  vertebra  tlian  opposite  the 
intervertebral  substance.  It  is  attached,  above,  to  the  body  of  the  axis  bv  a 
pointed  process,  which  is  connected  with  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  Longus 
colli  muscle ;  and  extends  down  as  far  as  the  upper  bone  of  the  sacrum.  It  con- 
sists of  dense  longitudinal  fibres,  which  are  intimately  adherent  to  the  inter- 
vertebral substance,  and  the  prominent  margins  of  the  vertebrae ;  but  less  closely 
to  the  middle  of  the  bodies.  In  the  latter  situation  the  fibres  are  exceedingly 
thick,  and  serve  to  fill  up  the  concavities  on  their  front  surface,  and  to  make  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  spine  more  even.  This  ligament  is  composed  of  several 
layers  of  fibres,  which  vary  in  length,  but  are  closely  interlaced  with  each  other. 
The  most  superficial  or  longest  fibres  extend  between  four  or  five  vertebrae.  A 
second  subjacent  set  extend  between  two  or  three  vertebrae ;  whilst  a  third  set, 
the  shortest  and  deepest,  extend  from  one  vertebra  to  the  next.  At  the  side  of 
the  bodies,  the  ligament  consists  of  a  few  short  fibres,  which  pass  from  one  ver- 
tebra to  the  next,  separated  from  the  median  portion  by  large  oval  apertures,  for 
the  passage  of  vessels. 

The  Posterior  Common  Ligamimt  (Figs.  224,  228)  is  situated  within  the  spinal 
canal,  and  extends  along  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  from 
the  body  of  the  axis  above,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  occipito-axoid  liga- 
ment, to  the  sacrum  below.  It  is  broader  at  the  upper  than  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  spine,  and  thicker  in  the  dorsal  than  in  the  cervical  or  lumbar  regions. 
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In  the  situation  of  (he  intervertebral  substance  and  contiguous  margins  of  the 
vertebra?,  where  the  ligament  is  more  intimately  adherent,  it  is  broad,  and 
presents  a  series  of  dentations  with  intervening  concave  margins;  but  it  is 
narrow  and  thick  over  the  centre  of  the  bodies,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
tliu  vente  basis  vertdjrie.  This  ligament  is  composed  of  smooth,  shining,  longi- 
tudinal fibres,  denser  and  more  compact  than  those  of  the  anterior  ligament,  and 
com]josed  of  a  superficial  layer  occupying  the  interval  between  three  or  four  ver- 
tebras, and  of  a  deeper  layer  which  extends  between  one  vertebra  and  the  next 
adjacent  to  it.  It  is  separated  from  the  dura  mater  of  the  spinal  cord  by  some 
loose  filamentous  tissue,  very  liable  to  serous  infiltration. 

The  Intervertebral  Substance  {Fig.  224)  is  a  lenticular  disk  of  fibro- cartilage, 
interposed  between  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  from  the 

Fifi.  224. — Vertical  Section  of  two  Vertebne  and  their  Ligaments,  from  the  Lumbnr  E^on. 


axis  to  the  sacrum,  and  forming  the  chief  bond  of  connection  between  those 
bancs.  These  disks  vary  in  shape,  size,  and  thickness,  in  different  parts  of  the 
spine.  In  shape  they  accurately  correspond  with  the  surfaces  of  the  bodies 
between  which  they  are  piaced,  being  oval  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions, 
and  circular  in  the  dorsal.  Their  size  is  greatest  in  the  lumbar  region.  In 
tfiiclness  they  vary  not  only  in  the  different  regions  of  the  spine,  but  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  region :  thus,  they  are  uniformly  thick  in  the  lumbar  region  ; 
thickest,  in  front,  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  which  are  convex  forwards ; 
and  behind,  to  a  slight  extent,  in  the  dorsal  region.  They  thus  contribute,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  curvatures  of  tlie  spine  in  the  neck  and  loins;  whilst  the 
concavity  of  the  dorsal  region  is  chiefly  due  to  the  shape  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebra;.  Tlie  intervertebral  disks  form  about  one-fourth  of  the  spinal  column, 
exclusive  of  the  first  two  vertebras;  they  are  not  equally  distribnicd,  however, 
between  the  various  bones ;  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  spine  having,  in  projiortion 
to  its  length,  a  much  smaller  quantity  than  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  rogion-s, 
which  necessarily  pives  to  the  latter  parts  greater  pliancy  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment. The  intervertebral  disks  are  adherent,  by  their  surfaces,  to  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrre;  and  by  their  circumference  are  closely  con- 
ncc'cd  in  front  to  the  anterior,  and  behind  to  the  posterior  common  ligament ; 
whilst  in  the  dorsal  region,  they  arc  connected  laterally,  by  means  of  the  later- 
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articular  ligament,  to  the  heads  of  those  ribs  which  articulate  with  two  verte- 
brae; they,  consequently,  form  part  of  the  articular  cavities  in  which  the  heads 
of  these  bones  are  received. 

The  intervertebral  substance  is  composed,  at  its  circumference,  of  laminae  of 
fibrous  tissue  and  fibro-cartilage ;  and,  at  its  centre,  of  a  soft,  elastic,  pulpy  matter. 
The  lamims  are  arranged  concentrically  one  within  the  other,  with  their  edges 
turned  towards  the  corresponding  surfaces  of  the  vertebrae,  and  consist  of  alternate 
plates  of  fibrous  tissue  and  fibro-cartilage.  These  plates  are  not  quite  vertical  in 
their  direction,  those  near  the  circumference  being  curved  outwards  and  closely 
approximated ;  whilst  those  nearest  the  centre  curve  in  the  opposite  direction, 
aud  are  somewhat  more  widely  separated.  IHie  fibres  of  which  each  plate  is 
composed  are  directed,  for  the  most  part,  obliquely  from  above  downwards;  the 
fibres  of  an  adjacent  plate  have  an  exactly  opposite  arrangement,  varying  in  their 
direction  in  every  layer ;  whilst  in  some  few  they  are  horizontal.  This  laminar 
arrangement  belongs  to  about  the  outer  half  of  each  disk,  the  central  part  being 
occupied  by  a  soft,  pulpy,  highly  elastic  substance,  of  a  yellowish  color,  which 
rises  up  considerably  above  the  surrounding  level,  when  the  disk  is  divided  hori- 
zontally. This  substance  presents  no  concentric  arrangement,  and  consists  of 
white  fibrous  tissue,  with  cells  of  variable  shape  and  size  interspersed.  Tlie 
pulpy  matter,  which  is  especially  well  developed  in  the  lumbar  region,  is  sepa- 
rated from  immediate  contact  with  the  vertebrae  by  the  interposition  of  thin 
plates  of  cartilage. 

2.  Ligaments  coxnectixg  the  Lamina. 
Ligamenta  Subflava. 

• 

The  Ligamenta  Svhjlava  (Fig.  22-4)  arc  interposed  between  the  laminae  of  the 
vertebrae,  from  the  axis  to  the  sacrum.  They  are  most  distinct  when  seen  from 
the  interior  of  the  spinal  canal ;  when  viewed  from  the  outer  surface,  they  appear 
short,  being  overlapped  by  the  lamime.  Each  ligament  consists  of  two  lateral 
portions,  which  commence  on  each  side  at  the  root  of  either  articular  process, 
and  pass  backwards  to  the  point  where  the  laminae  converge  to  form  the  spinous 
process,  where  their  margins  are  thickest,  and  separated  by  a  slight  interval,  filled 
up  with  areolar  tissue.  These  ligaments  consist  of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  the 
fibres  of  which,  almost  perpendicular  in  direction,  are  attached  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  margin  of  the  laminae  above,  and  to  the  posterior  surface,  as  well 
as  to  the  margin  of  the  laminae  below.  In  the  cervical  region,  they  are  thin  in 
texture,  but  very  broad  and  long  ;  they  become  thicker  in  the  dorsal  region :  and 
in  the  lumbar  acquire  very  considerable  thickness.  Their  highly  elastic  property 
serves  to  preserve  the  upright  posture,  and  to  assist  in  resuming  it,  after  the  spine 
has  been  flexed.  These  ligaments  do  not  exist  between  the  occiput  and  atlas,  or 
between  the  atlas  and  axis. 

3.  Ligaments  connecting  the  Articular  Processes. 

Capsular. 

The  Capsular  Liyamenis  (Fig.  226)  are  thin  and  loose  ligamentous  sacs,  attached 
to  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  articulating  processes  of  each  vertebra,  through 
the  greater  part  of  their  circumference,  and  completed  internally  by  the  liga- 
menta subflava.  They  are  longer  and  more  loose  in  the  cervical  than  in  the 
dorsal  or  lumbar  regions.  The  capsular  ligaments  are  lined  on  their  inner  sur- 
face by  synovial  membrane. 

4.  Ligaments  connecting  the  Spinous  Processes. 

Inter-spinous.  Supra-spinous. 

The  Inler-spinous  Ligaments  (Fig.  224),  thin  and  membranous,  are  interposed 
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between  the  spinous  processes  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions.  Each  ligament 
extends  from  the  root  to  near  the  summit  of  each  spinous  process,  and  connects 
together  their  adjacent  margins.  They  are  narrow  and  elongated  in  the  dorsal 
region;  broader,  quadrilateral  in  form,  and  thicker  in  the  lumbar  region. 

The  Supraspinous  Liyamtnt  is  a  strong  fibrous  cord,  which  connects  together 
the  apices  of  the  spinous  processes  from  the  seventh  cervical  to  the  spine  of  the 
sacrum.  It  is  thicker  and  broader  in  the  lumbar  than  in  the  dorsal  region,  and 
intimately  blended,  in  both  situations,  with  the  neighboring  aponeuroses.  The 
most  superficial  fibres  of  this  ligament  connect  three  or  four  vertebrae ;  those 
deeper  seated  pass  between  two  or  three  vertebrae;  whilst  the  deepest  connect 
the  contiguous  extremities  of  neighboring  vertebrae. 

5.  Ligaments  connecting  the  Transverse  Processes. 

Inter-trans  verse. 

The  Inter 'transverse  Ligaments  consist  of  a  few  thin,  scattered  fibres,  inter 
posed  between  the  transverse  processes.  They  are  generally  wanting  in  the 
cervical  region  ;  in  the  dorsal,  they  are  rounded  cords ;  in  the  lumbar  region  they 
are  thin  and  membranous. 

Actions.  The  movements  permitted  in  the  spinal  column  are,  Flexion,  Exten- 
sion, Lateral  movement,  Circumduction,  and  Rotation. 

In  Flexion,  or  movement  of  the  spine  forwards,  the  anterior  common  ligament 
is  relaxed,  and  the  intervertebral  substances  are  compressed  in  front;  while  the 
posterior  common  ligament,  the  ligamenta  subflava,  and  the  inter-  and  supra- 
spinous ligaments,  are  stretched,  as  well  as  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  interver- 
tebral disks.  The  interspaces  between  the  laminae  are  widened,  and  the  inferior 
articular  proccvsses  of  the  vertebrae  above  glide  upwards,  upon  the  articular 
processes  of  the  vertebrae  below.  Flexion  is  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  spine. 

In  Extension^  or  movement  of  the  spine  backwards,  an  exactly  opposite  dispo- 
sition of  the  parts  takes  place.  This  movement  is  not  extensive,  being  limited 
by  the  anterior  common  ligament,  and  by  the  approximation  of  the  spinous 
processes. 

Flexion  and  extension  are  most  free  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lumbar,  and  in 
the  cervical  regions ;  extension  in  the  latter  region  being  greater  than  flexion, 
the  reverse  of  which  is  the  case  in  the  lumbar  region.  These  movements  are 
least  free  in  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  back. 

In  Lateral  Movement^  the  sides  of  the  intervertebral  disks  are  compressed,  the 
extent  of  motion  being  limited  by  the  resistance  offered  by  the  surrounding 
ligaments,  and  by  the  approximation  of  the  transverse  processes.  This  move- 
ment may  take  place  in  any  part  of  the  spine,  but  is  most  free  in  the  neck  and 
loins. 

Circumduction  is  very  limited,  and  is  produced  merely  by  a  succession  of  the 
preceding  movements. 

Rotation  is  produced  by  the  twisting  of  the  intervertebral  substances;  this, 
although  only  slight  between  any  two  vertebrae,  produces  a  great  extent  of  move- 
ment, when  it  takes  place  in  the  whole  length  of  the  spine,  the  front  of  the 
column  being  turned  to  one  or  the  other  side.  This  movement  takes  place  only 
to  a  slight  extent  in  the  neck,  but  is  more  free  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal 
region,  and  is  altogether  absent  in  the  lumbar  region. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  cervical  region  enjoys  the  greatest  extent  of  each  variety 
of  movement,  flexion  and  extension  especially  being  very  free.  In  the  dorsal 
region^  especially  at  its  upper  part,  the  movements  are  almost  limited  to  flexion; 
extension  and  lateral  motion  taking  place  only  to  a  slight  extent. 
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II.  Ahticitlatiox  of  the  Atlas  with  the  Axis. 

TLe  articulation  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  with  the  odontoid  proeesa 
forms  a  lateral  ginglymus  joint,  whilst  that  between  the  articulating  processes  of 
tbe  two  bones  forms  a  double  arthrodia.  The  Ugamenla  which  connect  these 
bones  are,  the 

Two  Anterior  Atlo-axoid,  Transverse. 

Posterior  Atlo-axoid.  Two  Capsular. 

Of  the  Tiro  Anlerior  Ailo-axotd  Lujamenta  (Fig.  225),  the  more  superficial  is 
a  rounded  cord,  situated  in  the  middle  line;  it  is  attached,  above,  to  the  tubercle 
on  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas ;  below,  to  the  base  of  the  odontoid  process  and 
bo(iv  of  the  axis.  The  deeper  ligament  is  a  membranous  layer,  attached,  above, 
lo  tlie  lower  border  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas ;  below,  to  the  base  of  the 
odontoid  process  and  body  of  the  axis.  These  ligaments  are  in  relation,  in  front, 
with  the  "Recti  antici  majorcs. 

Fig.  225.— Oecitiito-alloid  and  Atlo-axoid  Ligamente.     Front  View. 


The  PoslerioT  Atlo-axoid  Ligament  (Fi^.  226)  is  a  broad  and  thin  membranous 
layer  attached,  above,  to  the  lower  border  of  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas ; 
below,  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  lamina;  of  the  axis.  This  ligament  supplies  the 
place  of  the  ligamento  subflava,  and  is  in  relation,  behind,  with  the  Inferior 
oblique  muscles. 

The  Transverse  Ligament^  (Figs. 227,  228) is  a  thick  and  strong  ligamentous 
band,  which  arches  across  the  ring  of  the  atlas,  and  serves  to  retain  the  odontoid 
process  in  firm  connection  with  its  anterior  arcli.  This  ligament  is  flattened 
from  before  backwards,  broader  and  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  either 
extremity,  and  firmly  attached  on  each  side  of  the  atlas  to  a  small  tubercle  on 

'  It  has  been  found  neceBsary  to  tiescribe  the  transverse  ligament  with  tlioaj  of  tbe  atlas  and  aiis ; 
bnt  the  student  must  remember  that  it  ia  really  a  portion  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  move- 
ments of  the  head  on  the  spine  are  regulated  ;  so  Ihat  the  connections  between  tbe  atlas  and  axis 
ought  always  to  be  studied  together  with  those  between  the  latter  honea  and  the  skull. 
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tlie  inner  surface  of  its  lateral  mass.  As  it  crosses  tlie  odontoid  process  a  small 
fasciculus  is  derived  from  its  upper  and  lower  borders;  the  former  pacing 
upwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone ;  the  latter, 
downwards,  to  be  attached  to  the  root  of  the  odontoid  process ;  hence,  the  wliole 
ligament  has  received  the  Tiame  of  cruciform.     The  transverse  ligament  dividea 

Fig,  226. — Oocipito-atloid  and  Atlo-asoid  Ligaments.     Posterior  View. 


Fig.  227. — Articulation  between  Odontoid  Process  and  Atlas. 


the  ring  of  the  atlas  into  two  unequal  parts ;  of  these,  the  posterior  and  larger 
serves  ibr  the  transmission  of  the  cord  and  its  membranes ;  the  interior  and 
emaller  contains  the  odontoid  proces.s.  Since  the  lower  border  of  the  sfiace 
between  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and  the  transverse  ligament  is  smaller 
than  the  upper  (because  the  transverse  ligament  embraces  firmly  the  narrow  neck 
of  the  odontoid  process)  this  process  is  retained  in  firm  connection  with  the  atlas 
when  all  the  other  ligaments  have  been  divided. 

The  Capsular  Ligaments  are  two  thin  and  loose  capsules,  connecting  the  articu' 
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lar  surlaces  of  the  atlas  and  axis,  the  fibres  being  strongest  on  the  anterior  and 
external  part  of  the  articulation. 

There  are  four  Sijnovial  MerrAranes  in  this  articulation:  one  lining  the  inner 
surface  of  each  of  the  capsular  hganients  ;  one  between  the  anterior  surface  of 
tlje  odontoid  process  and  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas;  and  one  between  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  odontoid  process  and  the  transverse  ligament.  The  latter 
ui'ten  communicates  with  those  between  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone  and 
tiie  articular  surfaces  of  the  atlas. 

Fig,  228. — Occipito-axoid  and  Atlo-axoid  LigamentB,     Posterior  View,  obtained  by  removing  the 
arches  of  the  Vertebrae  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  Skull. 


Aciicms.  This  joint  is  capable  of  great  mobility,  and  allows  the  rotation  of 
the  atlas  (and,  with  it,  of  the  cranium)  upon  the  axis,  the  extent  of  rotation 
being  limited  by  the  odontoid  ligaments. 

Articulations  of  the  Spine  with  the  Cranium. 

The  ligaments  connecting  the  .spine  with  the  cranium  may  be  divided  into 
two  sets,  those  connecting  the  occipital  bone  with  the  atlas,  and  those  coimecting 
the  occipital  bone  with  the  axis, 

III.  Articulation  of  the  Atlas  with  the  Occipital  Bone. 

This  articulation  is  a  double  arthrodia.     Its  ligaments  are  the 

Two  Anterior  Occipito-atloid. 
Posterior  Occipito-atloid. 
Two  Lateral  Occipito-atloid. 
Two  Capsular. 

Of  the  Ttoo  Anterior  Liyawents  (Fig.  225),  the  superficial  is  a  strong,  narrow, 
rounded  cord,  attached,  above,  to  the  basilar  proce.ss  of  the  occiput;  below,  to 
the  tubercle  on  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas ;  the  deeper  ligament  is  a  broad  and 
thin  membranous  layer,  which  passes  between  the  anterior  margin  of  the  foramen 
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magnum  above,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  upper  border  of  the  anterior  arch 
of  the  atlas  below.  This  ligament  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  Recti  antici 
minores ;  behind,  with  the  odontoid  ligaments. 

The  Posterior  Occipito-atloul  Ligament  (Fig.  226)  is  a  very  broad  but  thin 
membranous  lamina,  intimately  blended  with  the  dura  mater.  It  is  connected, 
above,  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum ;  below,  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  This  ligament  is  incomplete  at  each 
side,  and  forms,  with  the  superior  intervertebral  notch,  an  opening  for  the  passage 
of  the  vertebral  artery  and  sub-occipital  nerve.  It  is  in  relation,  behind,  with 
the  Recti  postici  minores  and  Obliqui  superiores;  in  front,  with  the  dura  mater 
of  the  spinal  canal,  to  which  it  is  intimately  adherent. 

The  Lateral  Lujaments  are  strong,  fibrous  bands,  directed  obliquely  upwards 
and  inwards,  attached,  above,  to  the  jugular  process  of  the  occipital  bone;  below, 
to  the  base  of  the  transverse. process  of  the  atlas. 

The  Capsular  Lvjaments  surround  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  con- 
nect them  with  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  atlas ;  they  consist  of  thin  and  loose 
capsules,  which  inclose  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  articulation.  The  syno- 
vial membranes  between  the  occipital  bone  and  atlas  communicate  occasionally 
with  that  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  odontoid  process  and  transverse 
ligament. 

Actions,  The  movements  permitted  in  this  joint  are  flexion  and  extension, 
which  give  rise  to  the  ordinary  forward  or  backward  nodding  of  the  head,  besides 
slight  lateral  motion  to  one  or  the  other  side.  When  either  of  these  actions  is 
carried  beyond  a  slight  extent,  the  whole  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spine 
assists  in  its  production.  According  to  Cruveilhier,  there  is  a  slight  motion  of 
rotation  in  this  joint. 
• 

IV.   ARTICULATION   OF   THE   AXIS   WITH   THE   OCCIPITAL   BoNE. 

Occipito-axoid.  Three  Odontoid. 

To  expose  these  ligaments,  the  spinal  canal  should  be  laid  open  by  removing 
the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  the  laminae  and  spinous  process  of  the  axis,  and 
the  portion  of  the  occipital  bone  behind  the  foramen  magnum,  as  seen  in  Fig. 
228. 

The  Occipito-axoid  Ligament  (Apparatus  ligamentosus  colli)  is  situated  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  front  surface  of  the  spinal  canal.  It  is  a  broad  and  strong  liga- 
mentous band,  which  covers  the  odontoid  process  and  its  ligaments,  and  appears 
to  be  a  prolongation  upwards  of  the  posterior  common  ligament  of  the  spine.  It 
is  attached,  below,  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  axis,  and,  becoming 
expanded  as  it  ascends,  is  inserted  into  the  basilar  groove  of  the  occipital  bone, 
in  front  of  the  foramen  magnum. 

Relatio7is,  By  its  anterior  surface,  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  trans- 
verse ligament ;  by  its  posterior  surface,  with  the  dura  mater.  By  cutting  this 
ligament  across,  and  turning  its  ends  aside,  the  transverse  and  odontoid  ligaments 
are  exposed. 

The  Odontoid  or  Check  Ligaments  are  strong,  rounded,  fibrous  cords,  whicli 
arise  one  on  either  side  of  the  apex  of  the  odontoid  procesvS,  and,  passing 
obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  are  inserted  into  the  rough  depressions  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone.  In  the  triangular  interval  left 
between  these  ligaments  and  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum,  a  third  strong 
ligamentous  band  (ligamentum  suspensorium)  may  be  seen,  which  passes  almost 
perpendicularly  from  the  apex  of  the  odontoid  process  to  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  foramen,  being  intimately  blended  with  the  anterior  occipito-atloid  ligament, 
and  upper  fasciculus  of  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  atlas. 

Actions.  The  odontoid  ligaments  serve  to  limit  the  extent  to  which  rotation 
of  the  cranium  may  be  carried  •  hence  they  have  received  the  name  of  check 
ligaments. 
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V.  Temforo-Maxillary  Articulation. 

This  is  an  arthrodial  joint ;  tlie  parts  entering  into  its  formation  are,  on  each 
side,  the  atiterior  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  emi- 
nontia  articularia  above;  with  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  below.  The  liga- 
inents  are  the  following : 

External  Lateral.  Stylo-maxillary. 

Internal  Lateral.  Capsular. 

Interarticular  Pi bro- cartilage. 

The  External  Lateral  Ligament  (Fig.  229)  is  a  short,  thin,  and  narrow  fascic- 
ulus, attached  above  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  zygoma  and  to  the  rough  tubercle 
on  its  lower  border ;  below,  to  the  outer  surface  and  posterior  border  of  the  neck 
of  the  lower  jaw.     This  ligament  is  broader  above  tlian  below;  its  fibres  are 


Pig.  229. — Temporo- maxillary  Articulation,     External  View. 


placed  parallel  with  one  another,  and  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  back- 
wards. Externally,  it  is  covered  by  the  parotid  gland,  and  by  the  integument. 
Internally,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  mterarticular  ft bro- cartilage  and  the  synovial 
membrane. 

The  Internal  Lateral  Ligament  (Fig.  230)  is  a  long,  thin,  and  loose  band,  which 
is  attached  above  to  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and,  becoming 
broader  as  it  descends,  is  inserted  into  the  inner  margin  of  the  dental  foramen. 
lis  outer  surface  is  in  relation  above  with  the  External  pterygoid  muscle;  lower 
down  it  is  separated  from  the  neck  of  the  condyle  by  the  internal  maxillary 
artery ;  and  still  more  inferiorly  the  inferior  dental  vessels  and  nerve  separate 
ii  from  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  Internally,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  Internal 
pterygoid.' 

The  Stylo-maxillary  Ligament  is  a  thin  aponeurotic  cord,  which  extends  from 
near  the  apex  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  to  the  angle  and  pos- 

'  Ih:.  Humphry  describes  the  intemtl  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament  separately,  as  the  short 
internal  lateral  ligament ;  and  it  certainly  seems  as  deserving  of  a  separate  description  as  the  eitemal 
lateral  ligament  is. 
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terior  border  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  between  the  Maeaeter  and  Internal 
pterygoid  muscles.  This  ligament  separates  the  parotid  from  the  sub-maxillary 
gland,  and  has  attached  to  its  inner  tdde  part  of  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  Stylo- 
glossus muscle.  Although  usually 
clas.sed  among  the  ligaments  of 
the  jaw,  it  can  only  be  considered 
as  an  accessory  in  ine  articulation. 
Along  with  the  sfylo-maxillary 
ligament  may  be  described  the 
Btyh-hyoid  ligament,  although  it 
is  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
functions  of  the  lower  jaw.  This 
is  a  fibrous  cord,  which  continues 
the  styloid  process  down  to  the 
hyoid  bone,  being  attached  to 
the  tip  of  the  former  and  the 
small  cornu  of  the  latter.  It  is 
often  more  or  less  ossified. 

The  Capsular  lA'jament  forms 
a  thin  and  loose  ligamentous 
capsule,  attached  above  to  the 
circumference  of  the  glenoid  cav- 
ity and  the  articular  surface  im- 
mediately in  front ;  below,  to  the 
neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower 
jaw.  It  consists  of  a  few  thin 
scattered  fibres,  and  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  a  distinct  ligament ;  it  is  thickest  at  the  back  part  of  the  artic- 
ulation. 

The  Interartictilar  Fitro-carltkige  (Fig.  231)  is  a  thin  plate  of  an  oval  form, 
placed  horizontally  between  the  coifdyle  of  the  jaw  and  the  glenoid  cavity. 
Its  upper  surface  is  concave  from  before  backwards,  and  a  little  convex  trans- 
versely, to  accommodate  itself  to  the  form  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  Its  under 
surface,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  condyle,  is  concave.  Its  circumference 
is  connected  externally  to  the  external  lateral  ligament;  internally,  to  the  capsu- 
lar  ligament;  and  in  front  to  the  tendon  of  the  External  pterygoid  muscle.  It 
is  thicker  at  its  circumference,  especially  behind,  than  at  its  centre,  where  it  is 
,  „     .         „  sometimes    perforated.      The    fibres 

F-g.  231.-\orl.caI_ Section  of  Temporo-maxiilary       ^f    ^-^-^^^    ^^    -g    composed    have     a 

concentric  arrangcmeut,  more  appa- 
rent at  the  circumference  than  at 
the  centre.  Its  surfaces  are  smooth, 
and  divide  the  joint  into  two  cavities, 
each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  sep- 
arate synovial  membrane.  When 
the  fibro-cartilage  is  perforated,  the 
synovial  membranes  are  continuous 
with  one  another. 

The  Synovial  Membranes,  two  in 
number,  are  placed  one  above  and 
the  other  below  the  fibro-cartilage. 
The  upper  one,  the  larger  and  looser 
of  the  two,  is  continued  from  the 
margin  of  the  cartilage  covering  the  glenoid  cavity  and  eminentia  artic- 
ularis,  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  fibro-cartilage.  The  lower  one  is 
interposed  between  the  under  surface  of  the  fibro-cartilage  and  the  condyle 
of  the  jaw,  being  prolonged  downwards  a  little  further  behind  than  in  front. 
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The  Nerves  of  this  joint  are  derived  from  the  auriculo-temporal  and  masseteric 
branches  of  the  inferior  maxillary. 

Actions,  The  movements  permitted  in  this  articulation  are  very  extensive. 
Thus,  the  jaw  may  be  depressed  or  elevated,  or  it  may  be  carried  forwards  or 
backwards,  or  from  side  to  side.  It  is  by  the  alternation  of  these  movements 
performed  in  succession,  that  a  kind  of  rotatory  movement  of  the  lower  jaw  upon 
the  upper  takes  place,  which  materially  assists  in  the  mastication  of  tlie  fooa. 

If  the  movement  of  depression  is  carried  only  to  a  slight  extent,  the  condyles 
remain  in  the  glenoid  cavities,  their  anterior  part  descending  only  slightly ;  but 
if  the  depression  is  considerable,  the  condyles  glide  from  the  glenoid  fossae  on  to 
the  articular  eminences,  carrying  with  them  the  interarticular  fibro-cartilages. 
When  this  movement  is  carried  to  too  great  an  extent,  as,  for  instance,  during  a 
convulsive  yawn,  dislocation  of  the  condyle  into  the  zygomatic  fossa  may  occur ; 
the  interarticular  cartilage  being  carried  forwards,  and  the  capsular  ligament 
ruptured.  When  the  jaw  is  elevated,  after  forced  depression,  the  condyles  and 
fibro-cartilages  are  carried  backwards  into  their  original  position.  When  the  jaw 
is  carried  horizontally  forwards  and  backwards,  or  from  side  to  side,  a  horizontal 
gliding  movement  of  the  fibro-cartilages  and  condyles  upon  the  glenoid  cavities 
takes  place  in  the  corresponding  direction. 

VI.  Articulations  of  the  Ribs  with  the  Vertebra. 

The  articulations  of  the  ribs  with  the  vertebral  column  may  be  divided  into 
two  sets:  1.  Those  which  connect  the  heads  of  the  ribs  with  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae;  2.  Those  which  connect  the  necks  and  tubercles  of  the  .ribs  with  the 
transverse  processes. 

1.  Articulations  between  the  Heads  of  the  Ribs  and  the  Bodies 

OF  THE  Vertebrae.    (Fig.  232.) 

These  constitute  a  series  of  ginglymoid  joints,  formed  b^r  the  articulation  of 
the  heads  of  the  ribs  with  the  cavities  on  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  bodies 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  connected  together  by  the  following  ligaments  : — 

Anterior  Costo- vertebral  or  Stellate. 

Capsular. 

Interarticular. 

« 

The  Anterior  Costo-vertebral  or  Stellate  Ligament  connects  the  anterior  part  of 
the  head  of  each  rib  with  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  two  vertebrae,  and  the  inter- 
vertebral disk  between  them.  It  consists  of  three  flat  bundles  of  ligamentous 
fibres,  which  radiate  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  of  the  rib.  The  superior 
fasciculus  passes  upwards  to  be  connected  with  the  body  of  the  vertebra  above ; 
the  inferior  one  descends  to  the  body  of  the  vertebra  below ;  and  the  middle  one, 
the  smallest  and  least  distinct,  passes  horizontally  inwards  to  be  attached  to  the 
intervertebral  substance. 

Relations,  In  front,  with  the  thoracic  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  the  pleura, 
and,  on  the  right  side,  with  the  vena  azygos  major ;  behind,  with  the  interarticular 
ligament  and  synovial  membranes. 

In  the  first  rib,  which  articulates  with  a  single  vertebra  only,  this  ligament 
does  not  present  a  distinct  division  into  three  fasciculi ;  its  superior  fibres,  how- 
ever, pass  to  be  attached  to  the  bodv  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra,  as  well  as  to 
the  body  of  the  vertebra  with  whicli  the  rib  articulates.  In  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  ribs  also,  which  likewise  articulate  with  a  single  vertebra,  the  division 
does  not  exist ;  but  the  upper  fibres  of  the  ligament,  in  each  case,  are  connected 
with  the  vertebra  above,  as  well  as  that  with  which  the  ribs  articulate. 

The  Capsular  Ligament  is  a  thin  and  loose  ligamentous  bag,  which  surrounds 
the  joint  between  the  head  of  the  rib  and  the  articular  cavity  formed  by  the 
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junction  of  the  vertebrae.     It  is  very  thin,  firmly  connected  with  the  anterior 

ligament,  and  moat  distinct  at  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  articulation. 

The  Interarlicular  Lig- 
Fig.  232. — Costo- vertebral  and  Costo- transverse  Articulations.      ament  is  situated   in  the 
Anterior  View.  interior  of  the  joint.      It 

consists  of  a  short   band 
of   fibres,  flattened   from 
above     downwards,      at- 
tached by  one  extremity 
to  the  sharp  crest  on  the 
head  of  the  rib,  and  by 
the  other  to  the  interverte- 
bral disk.     It  divides  the 
joint   into   two   cavities, 
which  have  no  communi- 
cation with  one  another, 
but   are  each  lined  by  a 
separate    synovial    mem- 
brane.    In  the  first,  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  ribs, 
the    interarticular     liga- 
ment does  not  exist ;  con- 
sequently,  there    is    but 
one  synovial  membrane. 
________  Actions.      The    move- 

itmr  aj<iZn'r^  !  ments  permitted  in  these 

articulations  are  limited 
to  elevation,  depression,  and  a  slight  amount  of  movement  forwards  and  backwards. 
The  mobility,  however,  of  the  different  ribs  varies  very  much.  The  first  rib  is 
almost  immovable,  excepting  in  deep  inspiration.  The  movement  of  the  second 
rib  is  also  not  very  extensive.  In  the  other  ribs,  their  mobility  increases  suc- 
cessively down  to  the  last  two,  which  are  very  movable.  The  ribs  are  generally 
more  movable  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 

2.  Articulations  of  the  Necks  and  Tubercles  op  the  Ribs  with  thb 
Transverse  Processes.    (Fig.  233.) 

The  ligaments  connecting  these  parts  are — 

Anterior  Costo-transverse. 

Middle  Costo-transverse  (Intero.'i'ieous). 

Posterior  Costo-transverse. 

Capsulnr. 
The  Anterior  Costo-transverse  Ligament  is  a  broad  and  strong  band  of  fibres, 
attached  below  to  the  sharp  crest  on  the  upper  border  of  the  neck  of  each  rib, 
and  passing  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  to  the  lower  border  of  the  trans- 
verse process  immediately  above.  It  is  broader  below  than  above,  broader  and 
thinner  between  the  lower  ribs  than  between  the  upper,  and  more  distinct  in 
front  than  behind.  This  ligament  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  inlercostul 
vessels  and  nerves ;  behind,  with  the  Longissimus  dorsi.  Its  internal  border  com- 
pletes an  aperture  formed  between  it  and  the  articular  processes,  through  which 
pass  the  posterior  branches  of  the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerves.  Its  external 
Dorder  is  continuou.s  with  a  thin  aponeurosis,  which  covers  the  External  inter- 
costal muscle.  , 

The  first  and  last  ribs  have  no  anterior  costo-transverse  ligament. 
The  Afiddle  Costo-transverse  or  Interosseous  Li'jament  consists  of  short,  but 
strong,  fibres,  which  pass  between  the  rough  surface  on  the  posterior  part  of  the- 
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neck  of  each  rib,  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  adjacent  transverse  process.  In 
order  fully  to  expose  this  ligament,  a  horizontal  section  should  be  made  across 
the  transverse,  process  and  corresponding  part  of  the  rib ;  or  the  rib  may  be 
forcibly  separated  from  the  transverse  process,  and  its  fibres  put  on  the  stretch. 

Fig,  233. — Costo -transverse  Articulation.     Seen  from  above. 


lo  the  eleventh  and  twel/lh  r3is,  this  ligament  is  quite  rudimentary. 

The  Posterior  Coslo-tratisverse  Ligament  is  a  short,  but  thick  and  strong 
fasciculus,  which  passes  obliiiuely  from  the  summit  of  the  transverse  process  to 
the  rough  non-articular  portion  of  the  tubercle  of  the  rib.  This  ligament  is 
shorter  and  more  oblique  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  ribs.  Those  corre- 
sponding to  the  superior  ribs  ascend,  while  those  of  the  inferior  ribs  descend 
slightlv. 

In  tne  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs,  this  ligament  is  wanting. 

The  articular  portion  of  the  tubercle  of  the  rib,  and  adjacent  transverse 
process,  form  an  arthrodial  joint,  provided  with  a  thin  Capsular  Liijament 
attached  to  the  circumference  of  the  articulating  surfaces,  and  inclosing  a  small 
synovial  membrane. 

In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs,  this  articulation  is  wanting. 

Actions.  The  movement  permitted  in  these  joints  is  limited  to  a  slight  gliding 
motion  of  the  articular  surfaces  one  upon  the  other. 

VII.  Aeticulation  of  the  Cartilages  of  the  Ribs  with  the  Sternum, 
ETC.  (Fig.  234.) 

The   articulations  of   the  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs  with   the  sternum  are 
arthrodial  joints.     The  ligaments  connecting  them  are — 

Anterior  Cos  to -sternal. 
Posterior  Costo- sternal. 
Capsular. 

The  Anterior  Costo-sternal  Li'jament  is  a  broad  and  thin  membranous  band, 
that  radiates  from  the  inner  extremity  of  the  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  sternum.     It   is  composed  of  fasciculi,  which    pass  in 
20 
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different  directions.  The  superior  fasciculi  ascend  obliquely,  the  inferior  pas-s 
obliquely  downwards,  and  the  miiUlle  fasciculi  liorizontally.  The  superficial  fibren 
of  this  ligament  are  the  longest;  they  intermingle  with  the  fibrea  of  the  liga- 
ments above  and  below  them,  with  those  of  the  opi.M)site  side,  and  with  tlie 
tendinous  fibres  of  origin  of  the  Pectoralis  major ;  forming  a  thick  fibrous  mem- 
brane, which  covers  the  surface  of  the  sternum.  This  is  more  distinct  at  ilie 
lower  than  at  the  upper  part. 

Fig.  'I'H. — Co  sto- sternal,  Cos  to -xiphoid,  and  Intercostal  Articulations.     Anterior  View. 

7'At  tymviei  cavitirt    tugiiaed 


The  Posterior  Costo-slemal  Lv/ament,  less  thick  and  distinct  than  the  anterior, 
is  composed  of  fibres  wliieh  radiate  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternal  end 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sterDum, 
becoming  blended  with  the  [Kriostenm. 

The  Capxuhir  Liijament  surrounds  the  joints  formed  between  the  cartilages  of 
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the  true  ribs  and  the  sternum.  It  is  very  thin,  intimately  blended  with  the 
anterior  and  posterior  ligaments,  and  strengthened  at  the  upper  and  lower  part 
of  the  articulation  by  a  few  fibres,  which  pass  from  the  cartilage  to  the  side  of 
the  sternum.     These  ligaments  protect  the  synovial  membranes. 

Synovial  Membranes,  The  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  is  directly  continuous  with 
the  sternum,  without  any  synovial  membrane.  The  cartilage  of  the  second  rih 
is  connected  with  the  sternum  by  means  of  an  interarticular  ligament,  attached 
bj  one  extremity  to  the  cartilage  of  tlie  second  rib,  and  by  the  other  extremity 
to  the  cartilage  which  unites  the  first  and  second  pieces  of  the  sternum.  Th's 
articulation  is  provided  with  two  synovial  membranes.  That  of  the  third  rib 
has  also  two  synovial  membranes ;  and  that  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh, 
each  a  single  synovial  membrane.  Thus  there  are  eiyht  synovial  cavities  on  each 
side  in  the  articulations  between  the  costal  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs  and  the 
sternum.  They  may  be  demonstrated  by  removing  a  thin  section  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  sternum  and  cartilages,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  After  mid- 
dle life  the  articular  surfaces  lose  their  polish,  become  roughened,  and  the  syno- 
vial membranes  appear  to  be  wanting.  In  old  age,  the  articulations  do  not  exist, 
the  cartilages  of  most  of  the  ribs  becoming  continuous  with  the  sternum.  The 
cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib, and  occasionally  also  that  of  the  sixth,\8  connected  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  ensiform  appendix  by  a  band  of  ligamentous  fibres,  which 
varies  in  length  and  breadth  in  different  subjects.  It  is  called  the  costo-jciphoid 
ligament. 

Actions,  The  movements  which  are  permitted  in  the  costo-sternal  articulations 
are  limited  to  elevation  and  depression ;  and  these  only  to  a  slight  extent. 

Articulations  of  the  Cartilages  of  the  Ribs  with  each  other  (Inter- 

chondral).    (Fig.  234.) 

The  cartilages  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  ribs  articulate,  by  their  lower 
borders,  with  the  corresponding  margin  of  the  adjoining  cartilages,  by  means  of 
a  small,  smooth,  oblong-shaped  facet.  Each  articulation  is  inclosed  in  a  thin 
capsular  lifjavient  lined  by  synovial  membrane,,  and  strengthened  externally  and 
internally  by  ligamentous  fibres  (intercostal  ligaments),  which  pass  from  one 
cartilage  to  the  other.  Sometimes  the  cartilage  of  the  fifth  rib,  more  rarely  that 
of  the  ninth,  articulates,  by  its  lower  border,  with  the  adjoining  cartilage  by  a 
small  oval  facet ;  more  frequently  they  are  connected  together  by  a  few  liga- 
mentous fibres.     Occasionally,  the  artictilar  surfaces  above  mentioned  are  wanting. 

• 

Articulations  of  the  Ribs  with  their  Cartilages  (Oosto-chondral). 

(Fig.  1U) 

The  outer  extremity  of  each  costal  cartilage  is  received  into  a  depression  in 
the  sternal  end  of  the  ribs,  and  held  together  by  the  periosteum. 

VIII.  Ligaments  of  the  Sternum. 

The  first  and  second  pieces  of  the  sternum  are  united  by  a  layer  of  cartilage, 
which  rarely  ossifies,  except  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.  These  two  seg- 
ments are  coimected  by  an  anterior  and  posterior  ligament.  (See  on  this  head 
p.  217,  note.) 

The  anterior  sternal  lifjament  consists  of  a  layer  of  fibres,  having  a  longitudinal 
direction;  it  blends  with  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  costo-sternal  ligaments  on 
both  sides,  and  with  the  aponeurosis  of  origin  of  the  Pectoralis  major.  This 
ligament  is  rough,  irregular,  and  much  thicker  at  the  lower  than  at  the  upj)er 
part  of  the  bone. 

The  posterior  sternal  ligament  is  disposed  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  articulation. 
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IX.  Articulation  of  the  PELvia  with  the  Spime. 

The  ligaments    connecting   the    last    lumbar  vertebra  with  the  sacrum  are 
similar  to  those  which  connect  the  segments  of  the  spine  with  each  other,  viz.: 

1.  The  continuation  downwards  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  common  ligaments. 

2.  The  intervertebral  substance  connecting  the  flattened  oval  surfaces  of  the  two 
bones,  and  forming  an  amphiarthrodial  joint.  3,  Ligamentasubflava,  connectiug 
the  arch  of  the  laat  lumbar  vertebra  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  sacral  canal. 
4.  Capsular  ligaments  connecting  the  articulating  processes  and  forming  a  double 
arthrodia.     5.  Inter-  and  supra-spinous  ligaments. 

Fig.  235. — Articulations  of  Pelvis  snd  Hip.     Anlerior  View, 


9'«3p, 


The  two  proiier  ligaments  connecting  the  pelvis  with  the  spine  are  the  lumlw- 
sacral  and  ilio-lumbar. 

The  Lamho-sacrul  Lif/amenf  (Fig.  23o")  is  a  short,  thick,  triangular  fasciculus, 
which  is  connected  above  to  the  lower  and  front  part  of  the  transverse  process 
of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  passes  obliquely  outwards,  and  is  attached  below  to 
the  lateral  surface  of  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  becoming  blended  with  the  anterior 
sacro-iliac  ligament.     This  ligament  is  in  relation  in  front  with  the  Psoas  muscle. 

The  Ilio-lumbar  Li'jamenl  (Fig.  235)  passes  horizontally  outwards  from  the 
apex  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  crest  of  the 
ilium  immediately  in  front  of  the  sacro-iliae  articulation.  It  is  of  a  triangular 
form,  thick  and  narrow  internally,  broad  and  thinner  externally.  It  is  in  relation, 
in  front,  with  the  Psoas  muscle  ;  behind,  with  the  muscles  occupying  the  vertebral 
groove ;  above,  with  the  Quadratus  lumborum. 

X.  Articulations  of  the  Pelvis. 

The  Ligaments  connecting  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  with  each  other  maybe 
divided  into  four  groups : — 1,  Tlio.'^e  connecting  the  sacrum  and  ilium.    2.  Those 
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passing  between  the  sacrum  and  ischium.    3.  Those  connecting  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx.    4.  Those  between  the  two  pubic  bones. 

1.  Articulation  of  the  Sacrum  and  Ilium. 

The  sacro-iliac  articulation  is  an  araphiarthrodial  joint,  formed  between  the 
lateral  surface  of  the  sacrum  and  ilium.  The  anterior  or  auricular  portion  of 
each  articular  surface  is  covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  cartilage,  thicker  on  the 
sacrum  than  on  the  ilium.  The  surfaces  of  these  cartilages  in  the  adult  are  rough 
and  irregular,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  a  soft,  yellow,  pulpy  substance. 
At  an  early  period  of  life,  occasionally  in  the  adult,  ana  in  the  female  during 
pregnancy,  they  are  smooth,  and  linea  by  a  delicate  synovial  membrane.  The 
ligaments  connecting  these  surfaces  are  the  anterior  and  posterior  sacroiliac. 

The  Anterior  Sacro-iliac  Ligament  (Fig.  235)  consists  of  numerous  thin  liga- 
mentous bands,  which  connect  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  sacrum  and  ilium. 

The  Posterior  Sacro-iliac  (Fig.  236)  is  a  strong  interosseous  ligament,  situated 
in  a  deep  depression  between  the  sacrum  and  ilium  behind,  and  forming  the 
chief  bond  of  connection  between  those  bones.  It  consists  of  numerous  strong 
fasciculi,  which  pass  between  the  bones  in  various  directions.  Three  of  these  are 
of  large  size  ;  the  two  superior^  nearly  horizontal  in  direction,  arise  from  the  first 
and  second  transverse  tubercles  on  tlie  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  rough  uneven  surface  at  the  posterior** part  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ilium.  The  third  fasciculus,  oblique  in  direction,  is  attached  by  one 
extremity  to  the  third  transverse  tubercle  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum, 
and  by  the  other  to  the  posterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium ;  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  oblique  sacro-iliac  lu/ament. 

2.  Ligaments  passing  between  the  Sacrum  and  Ischium.    (Fig.  236.) 

The  Great  Sacro-sciatic  (Posterior). 
The  Lesser  Sacro-sciatic  (Anterior). 

The  Great  or  Posterior  Sacro-sciatic  Ligament  is  situated  at  the  lower  and 
back  part  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  thin,  flat,  and  triangular  in  form ;  narrower  in 
the  middle  than  at  the  extremities ;  attached  by  its  broad  base  to  the  posterior 
inferior  spine  of  the  ilium,  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  transverse  tubercles  on  the 
sacrum,  and  to  the  lower  part  of  the  lateral  margin  of  that  bone  and  the 
coccyx;  passing  obliquely  downwards,  outwards,  and  forwards,  it  becomes 
narrow  and  thick;  and  at  its  insertion  into  the  inner  margin  of  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium,  it  increases  in  breadth,  and  is  prolonged  forwards  along  the  inner 
margin  of  the  ramus,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  falciform  ligament.  The 
free  concave  edge  of  this  ligament  has  attached  to  it  the  obturator  fascia,  with 
which  it  forms  a  kind  of  groove,  protecting  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve. 
One  of  its  surfaces  is  turned  towards  the  perinaeum,  the  other  towards  the 
Obturator  intern  us  muscle. 

The  posterior  surface  of  this  ligament  gives  origin,  by  its  whole  extent,  to 
fibres  of  the  Gluteus  maximus.  Its  anterior  surface  is  united  to  the  lesser 
sacro-sciatic  ligament.  Its  superior  border  forms  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
l^ser  sacro-sciatic  foramen.  Its  lower  border  forms  part  of  the  boundary  of 
the  perinaeum.  It  is  pierced  by  the  coccygeal  branch  of  the  sciatic  artery  and 
coccygeal  nerve. 

The  Lesser  or  Anterior  Sacro-sciatic  Ligament^  much  shorter  and  smaller  than 
the  preceding,  is  thin,  triangular  in  form,  attached  by  its  apex  to  the  spine  of 
the  ischium,  and  internally,  by  its  broad  base,  to  the  lateral  margin  of  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx,  anterior  to  the  attachment  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  with 
which  its  fibres  are  interminsfled. 

It  is  in  relation,  anteriorly^  with  the  Coccygeus  muscle ;  posteriorly^  it  is 
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covered  by  the  posterior  ligament,  and  crossed  by  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and 
nerve.  Its  superior  border  torms  the  lower  boundary  of  the  great  sacro-sciilio 
foramen ;  its  inferior  border,  part  of  the  bsser  sacro-sciatic  foramen. 

These  two  ligaments  convert  the  sacro-sciatic  notches  into  foramina.  The 
superior  or  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen  is  bounded,  in  front  and  above,  by  tbe 
posterior  border  of  the  os  innomiuatum  ;  behind,  by  the  great  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ment ;  anil  below,  by  the  lesser  ligament.  It  is  partially  filled  up,  in  the  recent 
state,  by  the  Pyriformis  muscle.  Above  this  muscle,  the  gluteal  vessels  aud 
sujjcrior  gluteal  nerve  emei'ge  from  the  jjelvis ;  and  below  it,  the  ischiatic  vensels 
and  nerves,  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve,  and  muscular  branches  from  ihe 
sacral  plexus.     The  inferior  or  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramen  is  bounded,  in  front, 

Fig,  23G. — Articulations  of  Pelvis  and  Hip.     PosLerior  View, 


by  the  tuber  iscbii ;  above,  by  the  spine  and  lesser  ligament:  behind,  by  the 
greater  ligament.  It  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  iuternus  muscle,  its 
nerve,  and  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve. 

3.  Articulatios  of  the  Sachum  and  Coccyx. 

Thi.s  articulation  is  an  amphiarthrodial  joint,  formed  between  the  oval  surface 
on  the  apex  of  the  sacrum  and  the  base  of  the  coccyx.  It  is  analogous  to  I'l" 
joints  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras,  and  is  connected  by  similar  ligaments. 
They  are  the 

Anterior  Sacro- coccygeal. 

Posterior  Sacro  coccvpenl. 

Interposed  Fibro-eartilnge. 

The  Anterior  Sacro-coecijijeal  Ligament   consists  of  a  few    irregular  fibres, 
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which  descend  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  to  the  front  of  the  coccyx, 
becomiDg  blended  with  the  periosteum. 

The  Posterior  Sacro-coccyfjeal  Ligament  is  a  flat  band  of  ligamentous  fibres, 
of  a  pearly  tint,  which  arises  from  the  margin  of  the  lower  orilice  of  the  sacral 
canal,  and  descends  to  be  inserted  into  the  posterior  surface  of  the  coccyx.  Tliis 
ligament  completes  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  sacral  canal.  Its  superficial 
fibres  are  much  longer  than  the  deep-seated ;  the  latter  extend  from  the  a])ex  of 
the  sacrum  to  the  upper  cornua  of  the  coccyx.  This  ligament  is  in  relation  in 
front  ^vith  j;he  arachnoid  membrane  of  the  sacral  canal,  a  portion  of  the  sacrum, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  the  i>osterior  surface  of  the  coccyx;  behind,  with  the 
Ghiteus  maximus. 

A  FibrO'Cartilatje  is  interposed  between  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx ;  it  diflers  from  that  interposed  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertcbrie 
in  being  thinner,  and  its  central  part  more  firm  in  texture.  It  is  somewhat 
thicker  in  front  and  behind  than  at  the  sides.  Occasionally,  a  synovial  mem- 
brane is  found  when  the  coccyx  is  freely  movable,  which  is  more  especially  the 
case  during  pregnancy. 

The  different  segments  of  the  coccyx  are  connected  together  by  an  extension 
downwards  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  sacro-coccygeal  ligaments,  a  thin 
annular  disk  of  fibro-cartilage  being  interposed  between  each  of  the  bones.  In 
tlie  adult  male,  all  the  pieces  become  ossified ;  but  in  the  female,  this  does  not 
commonly  occur  until  a  later  period  of  life.  The  separate  segments  of  the 
coccyx  are  first  united,  and  at  a  more  advanced  age  the  joint  between  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx  is  obliterated. 

Actions.  The  movements  which  take  place  between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx^ 
and  l)etween  the  diflerent  pieces  of  the  latter  bone,  are  slightly  forwards  and 
backwards ;  they  are  very  limited.     Their  extent  increases  during  pregnancy. 

4.  Articulation  of  the  Pubes.    (Fig.  237.) 

The  articulation  between  the  pubic  bones  is  an  amphiarthrodial  joint,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  two  oval  articular  surfaces  of  the  ossa  pubis.  The  articu- 
hir  surface  has  been  described  above  under  the  name  of  symphysis^  and  the  same 
name  is  given  to  the  joint.     The  ligaments  of  this  articulation  are  the 

Anterior  Pubic.  Posterior  Pubic. 

Superior  Pubic.  Sub-pubic. 

Interposed  Fibro-cartilage. 

The  Anterior  Pubic  Ligament  consists  of  several  superimposed  layers,  which 
pass  across  the  front  of  the  articulation.  The  superficial  fibres  pass  obliquely 
from  one  bone  to  the  other,  decussating  and  forming  an  interlacement  with  the 
fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique  muscle.  The  deep  fibres  pass 
transversely  across  the  symphysis,  and  are  blended  with  the  fibro-cartilage. 

The  Posterior  Pubic  Ligament  consists  of  a  few  thin,  scattered  fibres,  which 
unite  the  two  pubic  bones  posteriorly. 

The  Superior  Pubic  Ligament  is  a  band  of  fibres,  which  connects  together  the 
two  pubic  bones  superiorly. 

The  Sub-pubic  Ligament  is  a  thick,  triangular  arch  of  ligamentous  fibres, 
connecting  together  the  two  pubic  bones  below,  and  forming  the  upper  boundary 
of  the  pubic  arch.  Above,  it  is  blended  with  the  interarticular  fibro-cartilage; 
laterally,  with  the  rami  of  the  pubes.  Its  fibres  are  of  a  yellowish  color,  closely 
connected,  and  have  an  arched  direction. 

The  Interposed  Fibro-cartilage  consists  of  two  oval -shaped  plates,  one  cover- 
ing the  surface  of  each  symphysis  pubis.  They  vary  in  thickness  in  difterent 
subjects,  and  project  somewhat  beyond  the  level  of  the  bones,  especially  behind. 
The  outer  surface  of  each  plate  is  firmly  connected  to  the  bone  by  a  series  of 
nipple-like  processes,  which  accurately  fit  within  corresponding  depressions  on 
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the  osseous  surface.  Tlieir  opposed  surraces  are  connected  in  the  greater  part 
of  their  ejitent  by  an  intermediate  elastic  fibrous  tissue;  and  by  their  circum- 
ference to  the  various  ligaments  surrounding  the  joint.  An  interspace  is  left 
between  the  plates  at  the  upper  and  baek  part  of  ihe  articulation,  where  the 
fibrous  tis.'^ue  is  deficient,  and  the  surtace  of  the  fibro-cartilage  is  lined  by  epithe- 
lium. This  space  is  found  at  all  periods  of  life,  both  in  the  male  and  female; 
but  it  is  larger  in  the  latter,  es[)ecially  during  pregnancy,  and  after  parturition. 
It  is  most  frequently  limited  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  joint ;  but  it 
occasionally  reaches  to  the  front,  and  may  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  carti- 

Fig.  237.— Vertical  Section  of  the  Synipbysis  Pubis.     Slaiie  near  ils  Posterior  Surfoce. 

L 
Syvud.  amvUj 


lage.     This  structure  may  be  easily  demonstrated,  by  making  a  vertical  section 
of  the  symphy.'siH  pubis  near  its  posterior  surface. 

The  Obturator  Lvjamenl  is  more  properly  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  mus- 
cular fasciie,  with  which  it  will  therefore  be  described. 


ARTICULATIOXS  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  articulations  of  the  Upper  Extremity  may  be  arranged  in  the  following 
groups: — I.  Slcrno-clavicular  articulation.  II.  Scapulo- clavicular  articulation. 
III.  Ligaments  of  the  Scapula.  IV.  Shoulder -joint.  V.  Elbow-joint.  VI. 
Riidio-ulnar  articulations.  VII.  Wrist-joint.  VIII.  Articulations  of  the 
Carpal  bones.  IX.  Carpo-metacarpal  articulations.  X,  Metacarpo- phalangeal 
articulations.     XI.  Articulations  of  the  Phalanges. 

I.  Sterno-Clavicdlar  Articulation.    {Fig.  238.) 

The  Sterno-clavicular  is  an  arthrodial  joint.  The  parts  entering  into  its 
formation  are  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  the  upper  and  lateral  part  of  the 
first  piece  of  the  sternum,  and  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib.  The  articular  sur- 
face of  the  clavicle  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  sternum,  and  invested  with 
a  layer  of  cartilage,'  which  is  considerably  thicker  than  that  on  the  latter  bone. 
The  ligaments  of  this  joint  arc  the 

Anterior  Sterno-clavicular.  Inter-clavicular. 

Po.stcrior  Sterno-clavicular.  Costo-cJavicular  (rhomboid). 

Interarticular  Fibro-cartilage. 

'  Accor^inf?  to  Bruch,  tho  Btemal  end  of  the  clavicle  is  covered  by  a  tissue,  wbicli  is  rather  fibrous 
than  cartilaginous  in  structure. 
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The  Anterior  Stemo-clavicular  Li'jamenl  is  a  broad  band  of  fibres,  which 
covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the  articulation,  being  attached,  above,  to  the  upper 
Bad  front  pari  of  the  inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle;  and  passing  obliquely 
do«iiwaTds  and  inwards,  is  attached,  below,  to  the  front  and  upper  part  of  the 
first  piece  of  the  sternum.  This  ligament  is  covered  in  front  by  the  sternal 
pnrtion  of  the  Stcmo-cl id o- mastoid  and  the  integument ;  beliiud,  it  is  in  relation 
with  llie  iiiterarticular  fibro-eartilagc  and  the  two  synovial  membranes. 

The  Posterior  Slemw-clavicular  Li'jamenl  is  a  similar  band  of  fibres,  which 
covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  arliunlation,  being  attached,  above,  to  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle;  and  which,  pa.'wing  obliciuely 
doii'Tiwards  and  inwards,  is  connected,  below,  to  the  posterior  and  upper  pnrt  of 
the  sternum.  It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  interarticuiar  fibro-cartilagc  and 
synovial  membranes;  behind,  with  the  Sterno-liyoid  and  Sterno-fhyroid  muscle.-*. 

Fig.  238. ^Stemo -clavicular  Articulation.     Anterior  View. 


The  Tntftrclavicular  Li'jamenl  is  a  flattened  band,  which  varies  considerably  in 
form  and  size  in  diftcrent  individuals;  it  passes  from  the  upper  part  of  ti:e  inner 
extremity  of  one  clavicle  to  the  other,  and  is  closely  attached  to  the  up]>er  mar- 
gin of  the  sternum.  It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  integument;  behind, 
with  the  Sterno- thyroid  muscles. 

The  Costo-rJavicular  Lijnment  {rhomhoid)  is  short,  flat,  and  strong:  it  is  of 
s  rhomboid  form,  attached,  below,  to  the  upjwr  and  inner  part  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  first  rib:  it  ascends  obliquely  backwards  and  outwards, and  is  attached, alwve, 
to  the  rhomboid  depression  on  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle.  It  is  in  rela- 
tion, in  front,  with  the  tendon  of  origin  of  the  Subclavius;  behind,  with  the 
subclavian  vein. 

The  Interarticular  Fibro-cartiJaye  is  a  flat  and  nearly  circular  disk,  interposed 
between  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  sternum  and  clavicle.  It  is  attached, 
above,  to  the  upper  and  posterior  border  of  the  clavicle  ;  below,  to  the  cartilage 
of  the  first  rib,  at  its  junction  with  the  sternum :  and  by  its  circumference  to  the 
anterior  and  posterior  sterno-clavicular  ligaments.  It  is  thicker  at  the  circum- 
ference, especially  its  upper  and  back  part,  than  at  its  centre,  or  below.  It 
divides  tfe  joint  into  two  cavities,  each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  separate 
synovial  membrane ;  when  the  fibro- cartilage  is  perforated,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  occurs,  the  synovial  membranes  communicate. 

Of  ihe  iv:o  Synovial  Membranes  found  in  this  articulation,  one  is  reflected  from 
the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  over  the  adjacent  surface  of  the  fibro-cartiloge, 
and  cartilage  of  the  first  rib :  the  other  is  jDlaced  between  the  articular  surface 
of  the  sternum  and  adjacent  surface  of  the  fibro-cartilagc ;  the  latter  is  the  more 
loose  of  the  two.     They  seldom  contain  much  synovia. 
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Actions,  This  articulation  is  the  centre  of  the  movements  of  the  shoulder, 
and  admits  of  motion  in  nearly  every  direction — upwards,  downwards,  back- 
wards, forwards,  as  well  as  circumduction.  "  The  movements  attendant  on  eleva- 
tion and  depression  of  the  shoulder  take  place  between  the  clavicle  and  the 
interarticular  ligament,  the  bone  rotating- upon  the  ligament  on  an  axis  dra\\Ti 
from  before  backwards  through  its  own  articular  facet.  When  the  shoulder  is 
moved  forwards  and  backwards,  the  clavicle,  with  the  interarticular  ligament, 
rolls  to  and  fro  on  the  articular  surface  of  the  sternum,  revolving,  with  a  slightly 
sliding  movement,  round  an  axis  drawn  nearly  vertically  through  the  sternum. 
In  the  circumduction  of  the  shoulder,  which  is  compounded  of  these  two  move- 
ments, the  clavicle  revolves  upon  the  interarticular  cartilage,  and  the  latter,  with 
the  clavicle,  rolls  upon  the  sternum."^ 

II.  Scapulo-Claviculab  Articulation.    (Fig.  239.) 

The  Scapulo-clavicular  is  an  arthrodial  joint,  formed  between  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  clavicle  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  acromion  process  of  the 
scapula.     Its  ligaments  are  the 

Superior  A cromio  clavicular. 
Inferior  Acromio-clavicular. 

{Trapezoid 
and 
Conoid. 
Interarticular  Fibro-cartilage. 

The  Superior  Acromio-clavicular  Ligament  is  a  broad  band  of  a  quadrilateral 
form,  which  covers  the  superior  part  of  the  articulation,  extending  between  the 
upper  part  of  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  acromion. 
It  is  composed  of  parallel  fibres,  which  interlace  w^ith  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
Trapezius  and  Deltoid  muscles ;  below,  it  is  in  contact  with  the  interarticular 
fibro-cartilage  and  synovial  membranes. 

The  Inferior  Acromio-clavicular  Ligament^  somewhat  thinner  than  the  pre- 
ceding, covers  the  under  part  of  the  articulation,  and  is  attached  to  the  adjoining 
surfaces  of  the  two  bones.  It  is  in  relation,  above,  with  the  interarticular  fibro- 
cartilage  (when  it  exists)  and  the  synovial  membranes ;  below,  with  the  tendon 
of  the  Supraspinatus.  These  two  ligaments  are  continuous  with  each  other  in 
front  and  behind,  and  form  a  complete  capsule  around  the  joint. 

The  Coraco  clavicular  Ligament  serves  to  connect  the  clavicle  with  the  coracoid 
process  of  the  scapula.  It  consists  of  two  fasciculi,  called  the  trapezoid  and  conoid 
ligaments. 

The  trapezoid  ligament^  the  anterior  and  external  fasciculus,  is  broad,  thin,  and 
quadrilateral :  it  is  placed  obliquely  between  the  coracoid  process  and  the  clavicle. 
It  is  attached,  below,  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  coracoid  process ;  above,  to  the 
oblique  line  on  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle.  Its  anterior  border  is  free ;  its 
posterior  border  is  joined  with  the  conoid  ligament,  the  two  forming  by  their 
junction  a  projecting  angle. 

The  conoid  ligament^  the  posterior  and  internal  fasciculus,  is  a  dense  band  of 
fibres,  conical  in  form,  the  base  being  turned  upwards,  the  summit  downwards. 
It  is  attached  by  its  apex  to  a  rough  depression  at  the  base  of  the  coracoid 
process,  internal  to  the  preceding ;  above,  by  its  expanded  base,  to  the  conoid 
tubercle  on  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle,  and  to  a  line  proceeding  internally 
from  it  for  half  an  inch.  These  ligaments  are  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  Sub- 
clavius;  behind,  with  the  Trapezius:  they  serve  to  limit  rotation  of  the  scapula 
forwards  and  backwards. 

The  Interarticular  Fibro  cartilage  is  most  frequently  absent  in  this  articula- 

*  Humphry,  On  the  Human  Skeleton^  p.  402. 
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tioi).  When  it  exists,  it  generally  only  partially  Reparates  tlie  articalar  surfaces, 
au(i  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  articulation.  More  rarely,  it  completely  sepa- 
rates the  joint  into  two  cavities. 

Tiiere  are  tux>  Synovial  Membranes  when  a  comjilete  interarlicular  cartilage 
exisis ;  more  frequently  there  is  only  one  synovial  membrane. 

Actions.  The  movements  of  this  arliculation  are  of  two  kinds.  1.  A  gliding 
motion  of  the  articular  end  of  the  clavicle  on  the  acromion.  2.  Rotation  of  the 
si'apula  forwards  and  biickwards  upon  the  clavicle,  the  extent  of  tiiis  rotation 
Ijeiiig  limited  by  the  two  portions  of  the  coraco-clavicular  ligament. 

The  scapulo-clavicular  joint  has  important  functions  in  the  movements  of  the 
upper  extremity.  It  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Humphry,  that  if  there 
liad  been  no  joint  between  the  clavicle  and  scapula,  the  circular  mnvcment  of  the 
^uapula  on  the  ribs  (as  in  throwing  both  shoulders  back  or  forward)  would  have 

Fig,  239. — The  Left  Rhoulder-joint,  Scapuloclnvicular  Articulations, 
anJ  Proper  Liganifnts  uf  Scapula. 


been  attended  with  a  greater  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the  shoulder  than  is 
consistent  with  the  free  use  of  the  arm  in  such  position."*,  and  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  give  a  blow  straight  forward  with  the  full  force  of  the  arm,  that  is 
ti>  say,  with  the  combined  force  of  the  scapula,  arm,  and  forearm.  "  This  joint," 
as  he  happily  says,  "  is  so  adjusted  as  to  enable  either  bone  to  turn  in  a  hinge- 
like  manner  upon  a  verlica!  axis  drawn  through  the  other,  and  it  permits  the 
surfaces  of  the  scapula,  like  the  baskets  in  a  roundabout  swing,  to  look  the  same 
way  in  every  position,  or  nearly  so."  Again,  when  the  whole  arch  formed  by 
tlie  clavicle  ana  scapula  rises  and  falls  (in  elevation  or  depression  of  the  shoulders), 
the  joint  between  tnese  two  bones  enables  the  scapula  still  to  maintain  its  lower 
part  in  contact  with  the  ribs. 
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III.  Proper  Ligaments  of  the  Scapula.    (Fig.  239.) 

The  proper  ligaments  of  the  scapula  are,  the 

Coraco-acromial.  Transverse. 

The  Coraco-acromial  Lirjament  is  a  broad,  thin,  flat  band,  of  a  triangular 
shape,  extended  transversely  above  the  upper  part  of  the  shoulder-joint,  between 
the  coraeoid  and  acromion  processes.  It  is  attached,  by  its  apex,  to  the  summit 
of  the  acromion,  juBt  in  front  of  the  articular  surface  for  the  clavicle ;  and  by  its 
broad  base,  to  the  whole  length  of  the  outer  border  of  the  coraeoid  process.  Its 
posterior  fibres  are  directed  obli(juely  backwards  and  outwards,  its  anterior  fibres 
transversely.  This  ligament  completes  the  vault  formed  by  the  coraeoid  and 
acromion  processes  for  the  protection  of  the  head  of  the  humerus.  It  is  in 
relation,  above,  with  the  clavicle  and  under  surface  of  the  Deltoid ;  below,  with 
the  tendon  of  the  Supraspinatus  muscle,  a  bursa  being  interposed.  Its  anterior 
border  is  continuous  with  a  dense  cellular  lamina  that  passes  beneath  the  Deltoid 
upon  the  tendons  of  the  Supra-  and  Infra-spinatus  muscles. 

Tlic  Transverse  or  Coraeoid  Ligament  converts  the  suprascapular  notch  into 
a  foramen.  It  is  a  thin  and  flat  fasciculus,  narrower  at  the  middle  than  at  the 
extremities,  attached  by  one  end  to  the  base  of  the  coraeoid  process,  and  by  the 
other  to  the  inner  extremity  of  the  scapular  notch.  The  suprascapular  nerve 
passes  through  the  foramen ;  the  suprascaj)ular  vessels  above  it. 

IV.  Shoulder-Joixt.    (Fig.  239.) 

The  Shoulder  is  an  enarthrodial  or  ball-and-socket  joint.  The  bones  entering 
into  its  formation  are  the  large,  globular  head  of  the  humerus,  received  into  the 
shallow  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  an  arrangement  which  permits  of  very 
considerable  movement,  whilst  the  joint  itself  is  protected  against  displacement 
by  the  strong  ligaments  and  tendons  which  surround  it,  and  above  by  an  arched 
vault,  formed  by  the  under  surface  of  the  coraeoid  and  acromion  processes,  and 
the  coraco-acromial  ligament.  The  articular  surfaces  are  covered  by  a  layer  of 
cartilage :  that  on  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  thicker  at  the  centre  than  at  the 
circumference,  the  reverse  being  the  case  in  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  ligaments 
of  the  shoulder  are,  the  ^ 

Capsular.  Coraco-humeral. 

Glenoid.' 

The  Capsular  Ligament  completely  encircles  the  articulation;  being  attached, 
above,  to  the  circumference  of  the  glenoid  cavity  beyond  the  glenoid  ligament; 
below,  to  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus,  approaching  nearer  to  the  articu- 
lar cartilage  above  than  in  the  rest  of  its  extent.  It  is  thicker  above  than  below, 
remarkably  loose  and  lax,  and  much  larger  and  longer  than  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  bones  in  contact,  allowing  them  to  be  separated  from  each  other  more  than  an 
inch,  an  evident  provision  for  that  extreme  freedom  of  movement  which  is  peculiar 
to  this  articulation.  Its  external  surface  is  strengthened,  above,  by  the  Supra- 
spinatus ;  above  and  internally,  by  the  coraco-humeral  ligament ;  below,  by  the 
long  head  of  the  Triceps;  externally,  by  the  tendons  of  the  Infraspinatus  and 
Teres  minor ;  and  internally,  by  the  tendon  of  the  Subscapularis.  The  capsular 
ligament  usually  presents  three  openings  :  one  at  its  inner  side,  below  the  coraeoid 
process,  partially  filled  up  by  the  tendon  of  the  Subscapularis ;  it  establishes  a 
communication  between  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  and  a  bursa  beneath 

*  The  long  tendon  of  origin  of  the  Bicops  muscle  also  acta  as  one  of  the  ligaments  of  this  joint. 
See  the  observations,  on  p.  292,  on  the  function  of  the  muscles  passing  over  more  than  one 
joint. 
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the  tendon  of  that  muscle.  The  second,  which  is  not  constant,  is  at  the  outer 
part,  where  a  communication  sometimes  exists  between  the  joint  and  a  bursal  sac 
belonging  to  the  Infraspinatus  muscle.  The  third  is  seen  in  the  lower  border  of 
the  ligament,  between  the  two  tuberosities,  for  the  passage  of  the  long  tendon  of 
the  Biceps  muscle. 

The  Coraco'humeral  or  Accessory  Ligament  is  a  broad  band,  which  strengthens 
the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  capsular  ligament.  It  arises  from  the  outer 
border  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  passes  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  to 
the  front  of  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  being  blended  with  the  tendon 
of  the  Supraspinatus  muscle.  This  ligament  is  intimately  united  to  the  capsular 
in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent. 

The  Glenoid  Ligwrnent  is  a  fibro-cartilaginous  rim  attached  round  the  margin 
of  the  glenoid  cavity.  It  is  triangular  on  section,  the  thickest  portion  being 
fixed  to  the  circumference  of  the  cavity,  the  free  edge  being  thin  and  sharp.  It 
is  continuous  above  with  the  long  tendon  of  the  Biceps  muscle,  which  bifurcates 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  into  two  fasciculi,  encircling  the  margin  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  and  uniting  at  its  lower  part.  This  ligament  deepens  the  cavity 
for  articulation,  and  protects  the  edges  of  the  bone.  It  is  lined  by  the  synovial 
membrane. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  lines  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the  fibro- 
cartilaginous rim  surrounding  it ;  it  is  then  reflected  over  the  internal  surface  of 
the  capsular  ligament,  covers  the  lower  part  and  sides  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus, 
and  is  continued  a  short  distance  over  the  cartilage  covering  the  head  of  the  bone. 
The  long  tendon  of  the  Biceps  muscle,  which  passes  through  the  capsular  ligament, 
is  inclosed  in  a  tubular  sheath  of  synovial  membrane,  which  is  reflected  upon  it  at 
the  point  where  it  perforates  the  capsule,  and  is  pontinued  around  it  as  far  as  the 
summit  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  tendon  of  the  Biceps  is  thus  enabled  to  traverse 
the  articulation,  but  is  not  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  synovial  cavity.  The 
synovial  membrane  communicates  with  a  large  bursal  sac  beneath  the  tendon  of 
the  Subscapularis,  by  an  opening  at  the  inner  side  of  the  capsular  ligament;  it 
also  occasionally  communicates  with  another  bursal  sac,  beneath  the  tendon  of 
the  Infraspinatus,  through  an  orifice  at  its  outer  part.  A  third  bursal  sac,  which 
does  not  communicate  with  the  joint,  is  placed  between  the  under  surface  of  the 
Deltoid  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  capsule. 

The  Muscles  in  relation  with  the  joint  are,  above,  the  Supraspinatus ;  below, 
the  long  head  of  the  Triceps ;  internally,  the  Subscapularis ;  externally,  the  Infra- 
spinatus and  Teres  minor;  within,  the  long  tendon  of  the  Biceps.  The  Deltoid 
is  placed  most  externally,  and  covers  the  articulation  on  its  outer  side,  as  well  as 
in  front  and  behind. 

The  Arteries  supplying  the  joint  are  articular  branches  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  circumflex,  and  suprascapular. 

The  Nerves  are  derived  from  the  circumflex  and  suprascapular. 

Actions,  The  shoulder  joint  is  capable  of  movement  in  every  direction,  forwards, 
backwards,  abduction,  adduction,  circumduction,  and  rotation. 

The  most  striking  peculiarities  in  this  joint  are :  1.  The  large  size  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus  in  comparison  with  the  depth  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  even  when 
supplemented  by  the  glenoid  ligament.  2.  The  looseness  of  the  capsule  of  the 
joint.  3.  The  intimate  connection  of  the  capsule  with  the  muscles  attached 
to  the  head  of  the  humerus.  4.  The  peculiar  relation  of  the  biceps  tendon  to 
the  joint. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  relative  size  of  the  two  articular  surfaces  that  the 
joint  enjoys  so  free  movement  in  every  possible  direction.  When  these  move- 
ments of  the  arm  are  arrested  in  the  shoulder -joint  by  the  contact  'of  the  bony 
surfaces,  and  by  the  tension  of  the  corresponding  fibres  of  the  capsule,  together 
with  that  of  the  muscles  acting  as  accessory  ligaments,  they  can  be  carried  con- 
siderably further  by  the  movements  of  the  scapula,  involving,  of  course,  motion 
at  the  coraco-  and  sterno-clavicular  joints.     These  joints  are  therefore  to  be 
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regarded  as  accessory  structures  to  the  shoulder-joint.*  The  extent  of  these 
movements  of  the  scapula  is  very  considerable,  especially  in  extreme  elevation 
of  the  arm,  which  movement  is  best  accomplished  when  the  arm  is  thrown  some- 
what forward,  since  the  articular  surface  of  the  humerus  is  broader  in  tlie  middle 
than  at  either  end,  especially  tl>e  lower,  so  that  the  range  of  elevation  directly 
forward  is  less,  and  that  directly  backward  still  more  restricted.  The  great 
width  of  the  central  portion  of  the  humeral  head  also  allows  of  very  free  hori- 
zontal movement  when  the  arm  is  raised  to  a  right  angle,  in  which  movement 
the  arch  formed  by  the  acromion,  the  coracoid  process,  and  the  coraco-acromial 
ligament,  constitutes  a  sort  of  supplemental  articular  cavity  for  the  head  of  the 
bone. 

The  looseness  of  the  capsule  is  so  great  that  the  arm  will  fall  about  an  inch 
from  the  scapula  when  the  muscles  are  dissected  from  the  capsular  ligament,  and 
an  opening  made  in  it  to  remove  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  movements  of 
the  joint,  therefore,  are  not  regulated  by  the  capsule,  so  much  as  by  the  sur- 
rounding muscles  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  an  arrangement  which 
"renders  the  movements  of  the  joint  much  more  easy  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been,  and  permits  a  swinging,  pendulum-like  vibration  of  the  limb,  when 
the  muscles  are  at  rest.'  (Humphry.)  The  fact,  also,  that  in  all  ordinary  posi- 
tions of  the  joint  the  capsule  is  not  put  on  the  stretch,  enables  the  arm  to  move 
freely  in  all  directions.  Extreme  movements  are  checked  by  the  tension  of 
appropriate  portions  of  the  capsule,  as  well  as  by  the  interlocking  of  the  bones. 
Thus  it  is  said  that  "  abduction  is  checked  by  the  contact  of  the  great  tuberosity 
with  the  upper  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  adduction  by  the  tension  of  the  coraco- 
humeral  ligament."     (Beau n is  et  Bouchard.) 

The  intimate  union  of  the  teqdons  of  the  four  short  muscles  with  the  capsule 
converts  these  muscles  into  elastic  and  spontaneously  acting  ligaments  of  the  joint, 
and  it  is  regarded  as  being  also  intended  to  prevent  the  folds  into  which  all  por- 
tions of  the  capsule  would  alternately  fall  in  the  varying  positions  of  the  joint 
from  being  driven  between  the  bones  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  peculiar  relations  of  the  biceps  tendon  to  the  shoulder-joint  appear  to  f;ub- 
serve  various  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  by  its  connection  with  both  the  shoulder 
and  elbow,  the  muscle  harmonizes  the  action  of  the  two  joints,  and  acts  as  an 
elastic  ligament  in  all  positions,  in  the  manner  previously  adverted  to.*  Next  it 
strengthens  the  upper  part  of  the  articular  cavity,  and  prevents  the  head  of  the 
humerus  from  being  pressed  up  against  the  acromion  process,  when  the  deltoid 
contracts,  instead  of  forming  the  centre  of  motion  in  the  glenoid  cavity.  By  its 
passage  along  the  bicipital  groove  it  assists  to  render  the  head  of  the  humerus 
steady  in  the  various  movements  of  the  arm  and  forearm.  To  these  offices  Prof. 
Humphry  adds,  that  "it  assists  the  supra-  and  infra-spinatus  muscles  to  cause  the 
^  liead  of  the  humerus  to  revolve  in  the  glenoid  cavity  when  the  arm  is  raised  from 
the  side,  and  that  it  holds  the  head  of  the  humerus  firmly  in  contact  with 
the  glenoid  cavity,  and  prevents  its  slipping  over  the  lower  edge  of  the  cavity  or 
being  displaced  by  the  action  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  pectoralis  major  when 
the  arm  is  raised  from  the  side,  as  in  climbing  and  many  other  movements." 

V.  Elbow- Joint. 

The  EWow  is  a  giwjhjmus  or  hinge-joint.  The  bones  entering  into  its  forma- 
tion are  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  humerus,  which  is  received  in  the  greater 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  and  admits  of  the  movements  peculiar  to  this  joint, 
those  of  flexion  and  extension,  whilst  the  cup-shaped  depression  on  the  head  of 
the  radius  articulates  with  the  lesser,  or  radial,  head  of  the  humerus,  and  the 
circumference  of  the  head  of  the  radius  with  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavily  of  the 
ulna,  allowing  of  the  movement  of  rotation  of  the  radius  on  the  ulna,  the  chief 
action   of  the   superior  radio-ulnar  articulation.     The   articular  surfaces   are 

'  See  pp.  314,  315.  -  See  p.  292. 
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eovered  witlj  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage,  and  connected  together  by  the  following 
ligaments : — 

Anterior.  Internal  Lateral. 

Posterior.  External  Lateral, 

The  orbicular  ligament  of  the  upper  radio-ulnar  articulntion  must  also  be 
reckoned  among  the  ligaments  of  the  elbow. 

The  Anterior  Liyavient  (Fig.  240)  is  a  broad  and  tliio  fibrous  layer,  which 
covers  the  anterior  surfjice  of  the  joint.  It  is  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
(lumerus  immediately  above  the  coronoid  fossa ;  below,  to  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  ami  orbicular  ligament,  being  continuous  on 
each  side  with  tlie  lateral  ligaments.  Its  superficial  or  oblique  tibres  pass  from 
the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  out- 
wards to  the  orbicular  ligament.  The  Fig.  210.— Left  Elbow-joint,  Rhowini;  An- 
midtile  fibres,    vertical    in    direction,    pass  t«nor  and  Internal  LigamenU. 

fruiii  the  upper  part  of  the  coronoid 
depression,  and  become  blended  with  the 
preceding,  A  tliird,  or  transverse  set,  in- 
tersect these  at  right  angles.  This  ligament 
is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  Brachialis 
anticus;  behind,  with  the  synovial   mem- 

The  Posterior  Li'/ament  {Fig.  241)  is  a 
thin  and  loose  membranous  fold,  attaehed, 
tbove,  to  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus, 
immediately  above  the  olecranon  fossa ; 
heW,  to  the  margin  of  the  olecranon. 
The  superficial  or  transverse  fibres  pa.sa 
betiveen  the  adjacent  margins  of  the  ole- 
cranon fos.sa.  The  deeper  portion  consists 
of  vertical  tibres,  which  pass  from  tlie  upper 
part  of  the  olecranon  fo3.sa  to  the  margin  of 
the  olecranon.  Tliis  ligament  is  in  relation, 
behiad,  with  the  tendon  of  the  Triceps  and 
the  Anconeus:  in  front,  with  the  synovial 
membrane. 

The  Internal  Lateral  Lijamenf  (Fig.  240) 
18  a  thick,  triangular  band  consisting  of  two 
distinct  portions,  an  anterior  and  posterior. 
Tlie  anterior  portion  directed  obliquely  for- 
wards, is  attached,  above,  by  its  ape.K,  to  the 
front  part  of  the  interna]  condyle  of  the 
humcms;  and,  below,  by  its  broad  base,  to 
the  inner  margin  of  the  coronoid  pi-ocess. 
The  posterior  portion,  also  of  triangular 
lorm,  is  attached,  above,  by  its  apex,  to  the 
lower  and  back  part  of  the  internal  con- 

Me;  below,  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  olecranon.  This  ligament  is  in 
"^'iition,  internally,  with  the  Tricep.s  and  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  muscles,  and  the 
ulnar  nerve. 

The  External  Lateral  Lvjauifnt  (Fig.  24 1)  is  a  short  and  narrow  fibrous  fa.soiculus, 
™  distinct  than  the  internal,  altaclit-d,  above,  to  the  external  condyle  of  the 
humerus;  below,  to  the  orbicular  li'/ament,  -some  of  its  most  po.-iterior  fibres 
pasaia^  over  that  ligament,  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  margin  of  the  ulna. 
This  ligament  is  intimately  blended  with  the  tendon  of  origin  of  the  Supinator 
brevis  muscle. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  is  very  extensive.     It  covers  the  margin  of  the  artic- 
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ular  surface  of  the  humerus,  and  hnea  the  coronoid  and  olecranon  fossie  on  that 
bone;  from  these  points,  it  is  reflected  over  the  anterior,  posterior,  and  lateral 
ligaments ;  and  forms  a  pouch  between  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  the  internal 
surface  of  the  orbicular  ligament,  and  the  cir- 
FiR.  241.— Left  Elbow-ioint,  showing  cumference  of  the  head  of  the  raidius. 
Posterior  and  Exlemal  Li(mni.>ntB  rjij^g  Muscles  in  relation  with  the  joint  are, 

in  front,  the  Brachialis  anticus;  behind,  the 
Triceps  and  Anconeus;  externally,  the  Supi- 
nator brevis,  and  the  common  tendon  of  origin 
of  the  Extensor  muscles ;  internally,  the  com- 
mon tendon  of  origin  of  the  Flexor  muscles,  and 
the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  with  the  ulnar  nerve. 
The  Arlertes  supplying  the  joint  are  derived 
from  the  commumcating  branches  between  the 
superior  profunda,  inferior  profunda,  and  anas- 
tomotic branches  of  the  brachial,  with  the 
anterior,  posterior,  and  interosseous  recurrent 
branches  of  the  ulnar,  and  the  recurrent  branch 
of  the  radial.  These  vessels  form  a  complete 
chain  of  inosculation  around  the  joint. 

The  Nerves  are  derived  from  the  ulnar,  as  it 
passes  between  the  internal  condyle  and  the 
olecranon ;  and  a  few  filaments  from  the  musculo- 
cutaneous. 

Actions.  The  elbow-joint  comprises  three 
different  portions,  viz.,  the  joint  between  the 
ulna  and  humerus,  that  between  the  head  of 
the  radius  and  the  humerus,  and  the  superior 
radio-ulnar  articulation,  described  below.  All 
these  articular  surfaces  are  invested  by  a  com- 
mon synovial  membrane,  and  the  movements 
of  the  whole  joint  should  be  studied  together. 
The  combination  of  the  movements  of  flexion 
and  extension  of  the  forearm  with  those  of  prona- 
tion and  supination  of  the  hand,  which  is  in- 
sured by  the  two  being  performed  at  the  same  joint,  is  essential  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  various  minute  movements  of  the  hand. 

The  portion  of  the  joint  between  the  ulna  and  humerus  is  a  simple  hinge- 
joint,  and  allows  of  movements  of  flexion  and  extension  ODly.  The  shape  of 
the  trochlear  surface  of  the  humerus,  with  its  prominences  and  depressions 
accurately  adapted  to  the  opposing  surfaces  of  the  olecranon,  prevents  any  lateral 
movement.  In  the  ordinary  position  assumed  by  the  humerus,  when  resting  on 
the  prominent  internal  condyle,  this  direct  movement  of  flexion  carries  the  hand 
inwards,  towards  the  cheat  and  mouth. 

The  joint  between  the  head  of  the  radius  and  the  capitellnm  or  radial  head 
of  the  humerus  is  an  arthrodial  joint.  The  bony  surfaces  would  of  themselves 
constitute  an  enarthrosis  and  allow  of  movement  in  all  directions,  were  it  not  for 
the  orbicular  hgament  by  which  the  head  of  the  radius  is  bound  down  firmly  to 
the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  and  which  prevents  any  separation  of  the  two 
hones  laterally.  It  is  to  the  same  ligament  tliat  the  head  of  the  radius  owes  its 
security  from  dislocation,  which  would  otherwise  constantly  occur,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  shallowness  of  the  cup-like  surface  on  the  head  of  the  radius. 
In  fact,  but  for  this  ligament,  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  would  be  liable  to  pull 
the  head  of  the  radius  out  of  the  joint.'  In  complete  extension,  the  head  of  the 
radius  glides  so  far  back  on  the  outer  condyle  that  its  edge  ia  plainly  felt  at  the 
back  of  the  joint. 

'  Humphry,  op.  oil.,  p,  419, 
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In  combination  with  any  position  of  flexion  or  extension,  the  head  of  the 
radius  can  be  rotated  in  the  upper  radio-ulnar  joint,  carrying  the  hand  with  it. 
The  hand  is  articulated  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  radius  only,  and  the  concave 
or  sigmoid  surface  on  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  travels  round  the  lower  end 
of  the  ulna.  The  latter  bone  is  excluded  from  the  wrist-joint  (as  will  be  seen  in 
the  sequel)  by  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage.  Thus,  rotation  of  the  head  of  the 
radius  round  an  axis  which  passes  through  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
imparts  circular  movement  to  the  hand  through  a  very  considerable  arc.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  turn  the  hand  upwards  and  downwards  without  changing  its  place 
(as  in  using  a  corkscrew),  this  circular  movement  is  obviated  by  rapid  instinctive 
compensating  changes  in  the  position  of  the  elbow. 

VI.  Radio-ulnar  Articulations. 

The  articulation  of  the  radius  with  the  ulna  is  effected  by  ligaments,  which 
connect  together  both  extremities  as  well  as  the  shafts  of  these  bones.  They 
may,  consequently,  be  subdivided  into  three  sets  : — 1.  The  superior  radio-ulnar, 
which  is  a  portion  of  the  elbow-joint;  2.  The  middle  radio-ulnar;  and,  3.  The 
inferior  radio-ulnar  articulations. 

1.  Superior  Radio-ulnar  Articulation. 

This  articulation  is  a  lateral  ginglymus.  The  bones  entering  into  its  forma- 
tion are  the  inner  side  of  the  circumference  of  the  head  of  the  radius  rotating 
within  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna.  These  surfaces  are  covered  with 
cartilage,  and  invested  with  a  duplicature  of  synovial  membrane,  continuous 
with  that  which  lines  the  elbow-joint.  Its  only  ligament  is  the  annular  or 
orbicular. 

The  Orbicular  Ligament  (Fig.  241)  is  a  strong,  flat  band  of  ligamentous  fibres, 
which  surrounds  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  retains  it  in  firm  connection  with 
the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulnar.  It  forms  about  three-fourths  of  a  fibrous 
ring,  attached  by  each  end  to  the  extremities  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  and 
is  broader  at  the  upper  part  of  its  circumference  than  below,  by  which  means 
the  head  of  the  radius  is  more  securely  held  in  its  position.  Its  outer  surface  is 
strengthened  by  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow,  and  affords  origin  to 
part  of  the  Supinator  brevis  muscle.  Its  inner  surface  is  smooth,  and  lined  by 
sjnovial  membrane. 

Actions.  The  movement  which  takes  place  in  this  articulation  is  limited  to 
rotation  of  the  head  of  the  radius  within  the  orbicular  ligament,  and  upon  the 
Cesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna ;  rotation  forwards  being  called  pronation ; 
rotation  backwards,  supination. 

2.  Middle  Kadio-ulnar  Articulation. 

The  interval  between  the  shafts  of  the  radius  and  ulna  is  occupied  by  two 

ligaments. 

Oblique.  Interosseous. 

The  Oblique  or  Round  Ligament  (Fig.  240)  is  a  small,  round,  fibrous  cord, 

which  extends  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  from  the  tubercle  of  the 

X^W^  at  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process  to  the  radius  a  little  below  the  bicipital 

i  .Wosity.     Its  fibres  run  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those  of  the  interosseous 

.^tnent;  and  it  appears  to  be  placed  as  a  substitute  for  it  in  the  upper  part  of 

Jjfe  interosseous  interval.     This  ligament  is  sometimes  wanting. 

The  Interosseous  Membrane  is  a  broad  and  thin  plane  of  aponeurotic  fibres, 
descending  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  from  the  interosseous  ridge  on  the 
radius  to  that  on  the  ulna.     It  is  deficient  above,  commencing  about  an  inch 
21 
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beneath  the  tubercle  of  the  radius;  is  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  either 
extremity;  and  presents  an  oval  aperture  just  above  its  lower  margin  for  the 

fiassage  of  the  anterior  interosseous  vessels  to  the  back  of  the  forearm.  This 
igament  serves  to  connect  the  bones,  and  to  increase  the  extent  of  surface  for 
the  attachment  of  the  deep  muscles.  Between  its  upper  border  and  the  oblique 
ligament  an  interval  exists,  through  \shicli  the  posterior  interosseous  vessels 
pass.  Two  or  three  fibrous  bands  are  occasionally  found  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  this  membrane,  which  descend  obliquely  from  the  ulna  towards  the  radius, 
and  which  have  conserjuently  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  other  fibres. 
It  ia  in  relation,  in  //"ont,  hv  its  upper  three-fourths  with  the  Flexor  longus 
pollicis  on  the  outer  side,  an3  with  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  on  the  inner. 
lying  upon  the  interval  between  which  are  the  anterior  interosseous  vessels  and 
nerve,  by  its  lower  fourth  with  the  Pronator  quadratus;  bekiml,  with  the 
Supinator  brevis,  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis.  Extensor  primi  internodii 
pollicis,  Extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis,  Extensor  indicis;  and,  near  the 
wrist,  with  the  anterior  interosseous  artery  and  posterior  interosseous  nerve. 

3.  Inferior  Radioulnar  Articulation. 

This  is  a  lateral  ginglymus,  formed  by  the  head  of  the  ulna  received  into  the 
sigmoid  cavity  at  the  inner  side  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  The  articular 
surfaces  are  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage,  and  connected  together  by  the 
following  ligaments : — : 

Anterior  Radio- ulnar. 

Posterior  Radio-ulnar. 

Triangular  Intc particular  Fibro-cartilage. 
The  Anterior  Radio-ulnar  Lijament  (Fig.  242)  is  a  narrow  band   of  fibres 
extending  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  head  of  the  ulna. 

Fig.  242. — Ligaments  of  Wrist  and  Hand.    Anterior  View. 
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The  Posterior  Raillo-uJnnr  Lifiam''nt  (Fig.  243")  extends  between  similar  points 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  articulation. 

The  Triangular  Fibro-carlilaije  (Fig.  244,  p.  328)  is  placed  transversely  beneath 
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the  head  of  the  ulna,  binding  the  lower  end  of  this  bone  and  the  radius  firmly 
together.  Its  circumference  is  thicker  than  its  centre,  which  is  thin  and 
occasionally  perforated.  It  is  attached  by  its  apex  to  a  depression,  wtiich  sepa- 
rates the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  from  the  head  of  that  bone ;  and,  by  its  base, 
which  is  thin,  to  the  prominent  edge  of  the  radius,  which  separates  the  sigmoid 
cavity  from  the  carpal  articulating  surface.  Its  margins  arc  united  to  the  liga- 
ments of  the  wrist-joint,  lis  uppT  surface,  smooth  and  concave,  is  contiguous 
with  the  head  of  the  ulna;  its  under  surface,  also  concave  and  smooth,  witli  the 
cuneiform   bone.     Both  surfaces  are  lincil  by  a  synovial  membrane:  the  upper 

Fig.  243  -Ligamenls  of  Wrist  and  Hand.     Poslerior  View. 


Borface  by  one  peculiar  to  tlie  radio-ulnar  articulation ;  the  under  surface,  by  jhe 
smo"vial  membrane  of  the  wri.st. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  (Fig,  244)  of  this  articulatioTi  has  been  called,  from 
its  extreme  looseness,  the  membrana  sacciformis;  it  covers  the  margin  of  the 
articular  surface  of  the  head  of  the  ulna,  and  where  reflected  from  this  bone  on 
to  tte  radius,  forma  a  -very  loo.se  cul-de-sac;  from  the  radius,  it  is  continued  over 
tlie  Tipper  surface  of  the  fibro- cartilage.  The  quantity  of  synovia  which  it 
contains  is  usually  considerable,  AVhen  the  fibro-cartiiage  is  perforated,  the 
synovial  membrane  is  continuous  with  tliat  which  lines  the  wrist. 

Actions.  The  arrangement  in  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  articulation  is  just 
t\ie  reverse  of  that  between  the  two  bones  above;  motion  is  limited  to  rotation 
'>f  the  radius  round  the  head  of  the  ulna;  rotation  forwards  being  termed 
■pronation,  rotation  backwards  supination.  In  pronation  the  sigmoid  cavity  glides 
forward  on  the  articular  edge  of  the  ulna;  in  supination,  it  rolls  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  extent  of  these  movements  being  limited  by  the  anterior  and 
posterior  ligaments. 

VII,  Kadio-carpal  or  Wrist-joint. 

The  Wrist  presents  some  of  the  characters  of  an  cnarthrodial  joint,  but  is  more 
correctly  regarded  as  an  arthrodia.  The  parts  entering  into  its  formation  are,  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius,  and  under  surface  of  the  triangular  interarticular  fibro- 
cartilage  above ;  and  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones  below.  Tlio 
articular  surfaces  of  the  radius  and  interarticular  fibro -cartilage  form  a  trans- 
versely elliptical  concave  surface.     The  surface  of  the  radius  is  subdivided  into 
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two  parts  by  a  line  extending  from  before  backwards ;  and  these,  together  with 
the  interarticular  cartilage,  form  three  facets,  one  for  each  carpal  bone.  The 
three  carpal  bones  are  connected  together,  and  form  a  convex  surface,  which  is 
received  into  the  concavity  above  mentioned.  All  the  bony  surfaces  of  the 
articulation  are  covered  with  cartilage,  and  connected  together  by  the  follow- 
ing ligaments : — 

External  Lateral.  Anterior. 

Internal  Lateral.  Posterior. 

The  External  Lateral  Lifjament  {radio-carpal)  (Fig.  242)  extends  from  the 
summit  of  the  styloid  process  of  tlie  radius  to  the  outer  side  of  the  scaphoid, 
some  of  its  fibres  being  prolonged  to  the  trapezium  and  annular  ligament. 

The  Internal  Lateral  Li f lament  {ulno-ca rpal)  is  a  rounded  cord,  attaclied,  above, 
to  the  extremity  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  ;  and  dividing  below  into  two 
fasciculi,  which  are  attaclied,  one  to  the  innor  side  of  the  cuneiform  bone,  the 
other  to  the  pisiform  bone  and  annular  ligament. 

The  Anterior  Lifjament  is  a  broad,  membranous  band,  consisting  of  three  fas- 
ciculi, attached,  above,  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  its 
styloid  process,  and  the  ulna;  its  fibres  pass  downwards  and  inwards,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  palmar  surface  of  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform 
bones.  This  ligament  is  perforated  by  numerous  apertures  for  the  passage 
of  vessels,  and  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  profundus 
digitorum  and  Flexor  longus  pollicis ;  behind,  with  the  synovial  membrane  of 
the  wrist-joint. 

The  Posterior  Ligament  (Fig.  243),  less  thick  and  strong  than  the  anterior, 
is  attached,  above,  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius ;  its 
fibres  pass  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards  to  be  attached  to  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones,  being  continuous  w^ith 
those  of  the  dorsal  carpal  ligaments.  This  ligament  is  in  relation,  behind,  with  the 
extensor  tendons  of  the  fingers ;  in  front,  with  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  wrist. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  (Fig.  244)  lines  the  under  surface  of  the  triangular 
interarticular  fibro-cartilage  above ;  and  is  reflected  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ligaments  just  described. 

Belatioyis.  The  wrist-joint  is  covered  in  front  by  the  flexor,  and  behind  by 
the  extensor  tendons ;  it  is  also  in  relation  with  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries. 

The  Arteries  supplying  the  joint  are  the  anterior  and  posterior  carpal  branches 
of  the  radial  and  ulnar,  the  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous,  and  some  ascend- 
ing branches  from  the  deep  palmar  arch. 

The  Nerves  are  derived  from  the  ulnar  and  posterior  interosseous. 

Actions,  The  movements  permitted  in  this  joint  are  flexion,  extension,  abduc- 
tion, adduction,  and  circumduction.  It  is  totally  incapable  of  rotation,  one  of 
the  characteristic  movements  in  true  enarthrodial  joints.  Its  actions  will  be  fur- 
ther studied  with  those  of  the  carpus,  with  which  they  are  combined. 

VIII.  Articulations  of  the  Carpus. 
These  articulations  may  be  subdivided  into  three  sets: — 

1.  The  Articulations  of  the  First  Row  of  Carpal  Bones. 

2.  The  Articulations  of  the  Second  Row  of  Carnal  Bones. 

3.  The  Articulations  of  the  Two  Rows  with  each  other. 

1.  Articulations  of  the  First  Row  of  Carpal  Bones. 

These  are  arthrodial  joints.  The  articular  surfaces  are  covered  with  cartilage, 
and  connected  together  by  the  following  ligaments : — 

Two  Dorsal.  Two  Palmar. 

Two  Interosseous. 
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The  Dorsal  Zftgaments  are  placed  transversely  behind  the  hones  of  the  first 
row;  they  connect  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar,  and  the  semilunar  and  cunei- 
form. 

The  Pahnar  Ligaments  connect  the  scaphoid  and  vsemilunar,  and  the  semilunar 
and  cuneiform  bones ;  they  are  less  strong  than  the  dorsal,  and  placed  very  deep 
under  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  wrist. 

The  Interosseous  Ligaments  (Fig.  244)  are  two  narrow  bundles  of  fibrous  tisvsue, 
connecting  the  semilunar  bone,  on  one  side  with  the  scaphoid,  on  the  other  with 
the  cuneiform.  They  close  the  upper  part  of  the  interspaces  between  the 
scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones,  their  upper  surfaces  being  smooth, 
and  having  attached  to  their  extremities  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  wrist- 
joint. 

The  articulation  of  the  pisiform  with  the  cuneiform  is  provided  with  a  separate 
synovial  membrane,  protected  by  a  thin  capsular  ligament.  Tliere  are  also  two 
strong  fibrous  fasciculi,  which  connect  this  bone  to  the  unciform  and  the  base  of 
the  fifth  metacarpal  bone  (Fig.  242). 

2.  Articulations  of  the  Second  Row  of  Carpal  Bones. 

These  are  also  a^throdial  joints.  The  articular  surfaces  are  covered  with  carti- 
lage, and  connected  by  the  following  ligaments : 

Three  Dorsal.  Three  Palmar. 

Two  Interosseous. 

The  three  Dorsal  Ligaments  extend  transversely  from  one  bone  to  another  on 
the  dorsal  surface,  connecting  the  trapezium  with  the  trapezoid,  the  trapezoid 
with  the  OS  magnum,  and  the  os  magnum  with  the  unciform. 

The  three  Palmar  Ligaments  have  a  similar  arrangement  on  the  palmar  surface. 

The  tvx)  Interosseous  Ligaments^  much  thicker  than  those  of  the  first  row,  are 
placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  os  magnum,  connecting  it  with  the  trapezoid 
externally,  and  the  unciform  internally.  The  former  is  less  distinct  than  the 
latter. 

3.  Articulations  of  the  Two  Rows  of  Carpal  Bones  with  each  other. 

The  articulations  between  the  two  rows  of  the  carpus  consist  of  a  joint  in  the 
'niddle,  formed  by  the  reception  of  the  head  of  the  os  magnum  into  a  cavity 
formed  by  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  bones,  and  of  an  arthrodial  joint  on  each 
s^de,  the  outer  one  formed  by  the  articulation  of  the  scaphoid  with  the  trapezium 
and  trapezoid,  the  internal  one  by  the  articulation  of  the  cuneiform  and  unciform. 
The  articular  surfaces  are  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage,  and  connected  by 
the  following  ligaments : — 

Anterior  or  Palmar.  External  Lateral. 

Posterior  or  Dorsal.  Internal  Lateral. 

The  Anterior  or  Palmar  Ligaments  consist  of  short  fibres,  which  pass  obliquely 
•^^Ween  the  bones  of  the  first  and  second  row  on  the  palmar  surface. 

The  Posterior  or  Dorsal  Ligaments  have  a  similar  arrangement  on  the  dorsal 
^^^ace  of  the  carpus. 

The  Lateral  Ligaments  are  very  short ;  they  arc  placed,  one  on  the  radial,  tlie 
^^her  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  carpus ;  the  former,  the  stronger  and  more  distinct, 
?^^Uecting  the  scaphoid  and  trapezium  bones,  the  latter  the  cuneiform  and  unci- 
Aornx ;  they  are  continuous  with  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  wrist -joint. 

The  common  Synovial  Membrane  of  the  Carpus  is  very  extensive ;  it  passes  from 
^^  Under  surface  of  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones  to  the  upper 
f^^ace  of  the  bones  of  the  second  row,  sending  upwards  two  prolongations 
^Ween  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar,  and  the  semilunar  and  cuneiform;  sending 
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downwards  three  prolongations  between  the  four  bones  of  the  second  row,  which 
are  further  continued  downwards  into  the  carpo-metacarpal  joints  of  the  four 
inner  metacarpal  bones.  There  is  a  separate  synovial  membrane  between  the 
pisiform  and  cuneiform  bones. 

Actions.  The  articulation  of  the  hand  and  wrist,  considered  as  a  whole,  is 
divided  by  Meyer*  into  three  parts:  1.  The  Radius  and  the  triangular  cartilage. 
2.  The  hand  proper,  viz.,  the  metacarpal  bones  with  the  four  carpal  bones  on 
which  they  are  supported,  the  unciform,  os  magnum,  trapezoid,  and  trapezium ; 
and,  3.  The  meniscus^  formed  by  the  cuneiform,  semilunar,  and  scaphoid ;  the 
pisiform  bone  having  no  essential  part  in  the  movements  of  the  hand. 

These  three  elements  form  two  joints :  1.  The  anterior,  between  the  hand  and 
meniscus  (transverse  carpal  joint,  as  it  may  be  called),  mainly  ginglymoid  in  char- 
acter; 2.  The  posterior  (wrist-joint  proper),  between  the  meniscus  and  bones  of 
the  forearm,  chiefly  arthrodial. 

1.  The  joint  between  the  meniscus  and  the  other  four  bones  of  the  carpus  is 
subdivided  into  three  portions — the  central,  formed  between  the  deep  cup  of  the 
semilunar  above  and  the  head  of  the  os  magnum  with  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
unciform  below,  is  a  ginglymoid  joint,  in  which  some  rotation  is  allowed;  the 
radial  portion,  formed  by  the  scaphoid  articulating  with  a  portion  of  the  os 
magnum,  the  trapezoid,  and  trapezium,  represents  also  a  ginglymoid  joint  in 
which  rotation  is  permitted ;  while  the  ulnar  portion,  or  articulation  of  the  cunei- 
form with  the  unciform,  partakes  more  of  the  arthrodial  character.  The  axes  of 
movement  of  these  joints  are  inclined  to  each  other  at  a  considerable  angle,  so 
that  in  flexion  of  the  hand  on  the  forearm  the  carpal  bones  are  brought  together, 
and  on  the  contrary  are  separated  in  extension. 

Extension  of  the  hand  on  the  forearm  or  dorsi-flexion  Mever  divides  into  three 
movements,  corresponding  to  the  three  portions  of  the  transverse  joint.  In  the 
first  the  semilunar  moves  in  its  hinge-joint  around  the  head  of  the  os  magnum 
and  the  edge  of  the  unciform  until  its  motion  is  checked  by  its  bony  surface 
coming  into  contact  with  the  adjoining  portions  of  those  bones.  The  second  part 
of  the  movement  consists  of  a  hinge-like  motion  of  the  scaphoid  round  the  os 
magnum,  continued  by  a  rotation  of  the  same  bone  on  a  pivot  formed  by  the  head 
of  the  OS  magnum  until  it  is  checked  by  the  tension  of  the  ligaments  uniting  it 
to  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid.  The  third  part  is  effected  by  the  cuneiform, 
which  glides  outwards,  or  towards  the  radial  side  on  the  unciform  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  carries  the  semilunar  with  it,  so  that  it  is  disengaged  from  its  contact 
with  the  OS  magnum  and  unciform,  and  undergoes  a  further  separation  from 
those  bones  towards  the  radial  side. 

Flexion  of  the  hand  on  the  forearm,  or  palmar  flexion,  is  accompanied  by  the 
semilunar  (with  the  cuneiform)  hinging  around  the  os  magnum  and  unciform, 
and  the  scaphoid  moving  in  the  same  sense  until  the  movement  is  checked  by 
these  two  bones  coming  together. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  movement  of  extension  in  this  joint  is  consider- 
able, while  that  of  flexion  is  but  slight.*  A  very  trifling  rotation  is  permitted 
around  the  head  of  the  os  magnum  as  a  pivot ;  but  only  to  the  extent  which  is 
determined  by  the  tension  of  the  ligaments  connected  with  that  bone. 

2.  The  articulation  between  the  forearm  and  carpus  is  formed  chiefly  by  the 
radius  articulating  with  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar,  the  articulation  between  the 
triangular  cartilage  and  cuneiform  being  of  subordinate  importance.  The  ridge 
which  divides  the  two  concave  surfaces  on  the  end  of  the  radius  is  the  centre  of 
motion  in  the  chief  part  of  the  joint.  This  ridge  is  so  inclined  as  to  represent  a 
portion  of  a  spiral  line  passing  from  the  point  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna 
to  the  ridge  on  the  scaphoid,  which  fits  in  between  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid. 

*  Reichert  u  Du  Bois  Reymond,  Archiv,  1866. 

'  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  that  Prof.  Humphry  attributes  a  very  considerable  share  in  the 
flexion  of  the  hand  to  this  transverse  carpal  joint,  and  believes  that  extension  in  the  wrist-joint 
is  more  free  than  flexion.     T/ie  Human  Skeleton,  p.  430. 
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The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that  in  flexion  and  extension  of  the  hand,  its 
radial  border  describes  more  of  a  curve  than  its  ulnar,  which  moves  more  paral- 
lel to  the  axis  of  the  forearm.  The  ulnar  border  of  the  hand  is  also  brought 
more  towards  the  middle  line  of  the  forearm  than  its  radial — the  meniscus  (car- 
rjing  the  hand  with  it)  is  displaced  towards  the  radial  side  in  extension  and 
towards  the  ulnar  in  flexion.  As  above  noted,  extension  takes  place  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  in  the  transverse  carpal  joint  as  well  as  in  the  wrist-joint,  while 
flexioQ  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  latter. 

With  regard  to  abduction  and  adduction  of  the  hand  (or  "radial"  and  "ulnar" 
flexion),  these  also  are  effected  chiefly  in  the  latter  joint,  or  indeed  entirely,  if 
considered  accurately,  t.  c,  if  the  terms  are  limited,  as  in  strictness  they  should 
be,  to  movements  in  the  plane  which  passes  through  the  axis  of  the  forearm  and 
the  straight  line  joining  the  styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and  ulna  when  these 
bones  are  at  rest  on  each  other.  In  abduction,  or  radial  flexion,  the  tubercle  of 
the  scaphoid  glides  towards  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  carrying  the  men- 
iscus towards  the  ulnar  side,  till  its  movement  is  stopped  by  the  tension  of  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and  by  atmospheric  pressure.  The  same 
traction  which  pulls  the  hand  to  the  radial  side  exerts,  however,  an  influence 
on  the  transverse  carpal  joint  which  produces  a  movement  of  extension  or  dorsi- 
flexion,  and  as  the  meniscus  follows  this  movement  to  a  slight  extent,  the  tuber- 
cle of  the  scaphoid  is  disengaged  to  some  degree  from  its  contact  with  the  styloid 
process  of  the  radius,  and  the  abduction  can  be  then  carried  a  little  further. 
From  this  it  follows  that  any  considerable  abduction  of  the  hand  must  also  be 
combined  with  extension.  The  force  which  produces  abduction  Meyer  regards 
as  being  usually  the  resultant  of  the  action  of  the  combined  tenaons  of  the 
Flexor  carpi  radialis  and  the  two  Extensores  carpi  radiales,  passing  through  the 
posterior  part  of  the  axis  of  the  scaphoid  bone. 

Adduction,  or  ulnar  flexion,  of  the  hand  is  less  opposed  than  abduction.  In 
this  movement,  the  semilunar  is  drawn  across  the  ridge  on  the  radius,  drawing 
with  it  the  cuneiform  along  the  face  of  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage.  This 
movement  does  not  tend  to  separate  the  scaphoid  very  much  from  the  radius, 
since  the  curved  surface  formed  by  the  end  of  the  radius  and  its  styloid  process 
is  much  the  same  in  shape  as  the  opposed  surface  of  the  scaphoid ;  consequently, 
the  movement  of  adduction  is  much  more  extensive  and  uncomplicated  than  that 
of  abduction.  It  is  easily  combined  with  flexion  or  extension,  by  preponderat- 
ing actions  of  the  Flexor  or  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris  respectively,  but  extension 
is  much  more  easily  permitted  than  flexion. 

IX.    Cakpo-metacarpal  Articulations. 

1.  Articulation  of  the  Metacarpal  Bone  of  the  Thumb  with  the 

Trapezium. 

This  is  an  arthrodial  joint,  which  enjoys  great  freedom  of  movement,  on 
account  of  the  configuration  of  its  articular  surfaces,  which  are  saddle-shaped, 
80  that,  on  section,  each  bone  appears  to  be  received  into  a  cavity  in  the  other, 
accordirfff  to  the  direction  in  which  they  are  cut.  Hence  this  joint  is  sometimes 
described  as  one  "  by  reciprocal  reception."  Its  ligaments  are  a  capsular  and 
synovial  membrane. 

The  Capsular  Ligament  is  a  thick  but  loose  capsule,  which  passes  from  the 
circumference  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone  to  the  rough  edge 
bounding  the  articular  surface  of  the  trapezium ;  it  is  thickest  exter-ually  and 
'^Jiiiid,  and  lined  by  a  separate  synovial  membrane. 
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2,  Articulations  of  the  Metacarpal  Boxes  of  the  Finoeks  with  the 

Carpus. 

Tlie  joints  formed  between  the  carpus  and  four  inner  metacarpal  bones  are 
connected  together  by  dorsjil,  palmar,  and  interosseous  ligaments. 

The  Dorsal  Liyamenis,  the  strongest  and  most  distinct,  connect  the  carpal  and 
metacarpal  bones  on  their  dorsal  surface.  The  second  metacarpal  bone  receives 
two  fasciculi,  one  from  the  trapeaium,  the  other  from  the  trapezoid;  the  thinl 
metacarpal  receives  one  from  the  os  magnum ;  the  iburtli  two,  one  from  the  os 
magnum,  and  one  from  the  unciform;  the  fifth  receives  a  single  fasciculus  from 
the  unciform  hone. 

The  Palmar  JAgaments  liave  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  on  the  palmar 
.'iurface,  with  the  exception  of  the  third  metacarpal,  which  has  three  ligaments, 
an  external  one  from  the  trapezium,  situated  above  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  of 
the  Flexor  carpi  radialis;  a  midcUe  one,  from  tlie  os  magnum;  and  an  internal 
one,  from  the  unciform. 

The  Interosseous  Lvjamvnts  consist  of  short  tliiek  fibres,  which  are  limited  to 
one  part  of  the  carpo-mctacai^pal  articulation ;  they  conncot  the  contiguous  infe- 
rior angles  of  the  oa  magnum  and  unciform  with  the  adjacent  surfeces  of  the 
third  and  fourth  metacarpal  bones. 

The  Synovial  Mi'mbrane  is  a  continuation  of  that  between  the  two  rows  of 


carpal  bones.     Occasionally,  the  articulation  of  the  unciform  with  the  fourtb 
and  fifth  metacarpal  bones  has  a  separate  .synovial  membrane. 

The  Synovial  membranes  of  the  wrist  (Fig.  244)  are  thus  seen  to  be  five  in 
number,  fhs  first,  the  membrnna  sacciformis,  passes  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
ulna  to  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius,  and  Unes  the  upper  surface  of  the  tri- 
angular fibro-eartilagc.  The  second  passes  from  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and 
interartieular  fibro-eartilagc  above,  to  the  bones  of  the  first  row  lielow.  The 
third,  the  most  extensive,  passes  between  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  two  rows 
of  carpal  bones ;  between  the  bones  of  the  second  row  to  the  carpal  extreraitif 8 
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of  the  four  inner  melacarpal  bones.  The  fo^irth  from  the  margin  of  the  trape- 
?.mm  to  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb-  The  fifth  between  the  adjacent 
margins  of  the  cuneiform  and  jiisiform  bones. 

Acii<m3.  Tlie  movement  permitted  in  the  earpo-metacarpal  articulations  is 
limited  to  a  slight  gliding  of  the  articular  snrfaeea  upon  each  other,  the  extent 
of  which  varies  in  the  different  joints.  Thus  the  articulation  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  thumb  with  the  trapezium  is  most  movable,  then  the  fifth  metacar- 
pal, and  then  the  fourth.  The  second  and  third  are  almost  immovable.  In  the 
articulation  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  with  the  trapezium,  the  move- 
ments permitted  are  flexion,  extension,  adduction,  abrluction,  and  circumduelion. 


J.  245.— Articulations  of  tbe  Phalai 


3.  Articulations  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones  with  each  other. 

The  carpal  extremities  of  the  metacarpal  iKines  articulate  with  one  another  at 
eacli  side  bj'  email  surfaces  covered  witli  cartilage,  and  connected  together  by 
dorsal,  palmar,  and  interosseous  ligaments. 

The  Dorsal  and  Palmar  Li'jaments  pa.^s  transversely  from  one  bone  to  another 
on  the  dorsal  and  palmar  sui'faces.  The  fnfi-rosseoua  Li'jariieuts  pass  between 
their  contiguous  surfaces,  just  beneath  their  lateral  articular  iliccts. 

The  Synovial  Mcmbmue  be- 
tween the  lateral  fatets  is  a 
reflection  from  that  Iwtwcen 
the  two  rows  of  carpal  bones. 

The  digital  extremities  of 
the  metacarpal  bones  are  con- 
nected together  by  a  narrow 
fibrous  band,  the  transverse 
ligament  (Fig.  245),  which 
passes  transversely  across  their  ' 
a  uteri  or  surfaces,  and  is  blended 
with  the  ligaments  of  the  me- 
tacarpo- phalangeal  articula- 
tions. Its  anterior  surface  prc- 
Ecnts  four  grooves  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  flexor  tendons.  Its 
posterior  surface  blends  with 
the  hgaments  of  the  metacarpo- 
phalaogeal  articulations. 


JOtaearjv  -  pkaiangttl 


X.  METACABPO-PHALANfiEAL 

Articulations.    (Fig,  245.)  ^ 

These   articulations   are  of  \ 

the  ginglymus  kind,  formed  by  I 

the  reception  of  the  roundeil  \  j^t^ 

head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  ^ 

into  a  superficial  cavity  in  the 
extremity  of  the  first  plialanx. 
They  arc  connected  by  the  Ibl- 
lowing  ligaments ; — 

Anterior,       Two  Lateral, 

The  Anterior  '  Ligaments 
(Glenoid  Li'jaments  of  Cru- 
veilhier)  arc  thick,  dense,  and 

fibro-cartilaginous  in  texture.     Each  is  placed   on   the   palmar  surface  of  the 
joint,  in  the  interval  between  the  lateral  ligaments,  to  which  they  are  connected 
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they  are  loosely  united  to  the  metacarpal  bone,  but  very  firmly  to  the  base  of  the 
first  phalanges.  Their  palmar  surface  is  intimately  blended  with  the  transverse 
ligament,  forming  a  groove  for  the  passage  of  the  flexor  tendons,  the  sheath  sur- 
rounding which  is  connected  to  each  side  of  the  groove.  By  their  deep  surface, 
they  form  part  of  the  articular  surface  for  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and 
are  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane. 

The  Lateral  Ligaments  are  strong,  rounded  cords,  placed  one  on  each  side  of 
the  joint,  each  being  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  tubercle  on  the  side  of 
the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  by  the  other  to  the  contiguous  extremity 
of  the  phalanx. 

The  posterior  ligament  is  supplied  by  the  extensor  tendon  placed  over  the  back 
of  each  joint. 

Actions.  The  movements  which  occur  in  these  joints  are  flexion,  extension, 
adduction,  abduction,  and  circumduction  ;  llio  lateral  movements  are  very  limited. 

XI.  Articulatioxs  of  tite  Phalaxges. 
These  are  ginglymus  joints,  connected  by  the  following  ligaments : — 

Anterior.  Two  Lateral. 

The  arrangement  of  these  ligaments  is  similar  to  those  in  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulations :  the  extensor  tendon  supplies  the  place  of  a  posterior 
ligament. 

Actions,  The  only  movements  permitted  in  the  phalangeal  joints  are  flexion 
and  extension;  these  movements  are  more  extensive  between  the  first  and  second 
phalanges  than  between  the  second  and  third.  The  movement  of  flexion  is  very 
considerable,  but  the  extension  is  limited  by  the  anterior  and  lateral  ligaments. 


ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

The  articulations  of  the  Lower  Extremity  comprise  the  following  groups: — 
I.  The  hip-joint.  II.  The  knee-joint.  III.  The  articulations  between  the  tibia 
and  fibula.  IV.  The  ankle-joint.  V.  The  articulations  of  the  tarsus.  VI.  The 
tarso- metatarsal  articulations.  VII.  The  metatarso-phalangeal  articulations. 
VIII.  The  articulations  of  the  phalanges. 

I.  HiP-JOiNT.    (Fig.  246.) 

This  articulation  is  an  enarthrodial,  or  ball-and-socket  joint,  formed  by  the 
reception  of  the  head  of  the  femur  into  thecup-shapedcavit\''of  the  acetabulum. 
The  articulating  surfaces  are  covered  with  cartilage,  that  on  the  head  of  the  femur 
being  thicker  at  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference,  and  covering  the  entire 
surface,  with  the  exception  of  a  depression  just  below  its  centre  for  the  ligamentum 
teres  :  that  covering  the  acetabulum  is  much  thinner  at  its  centre  than  at  tli6 
circumference,  being  deficient  in  the  situation  of  the  circular  depression  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity.     The  ligaments  of  the  joint  are  the 

Capsular.  Teres. 

Ilio-femoral.  Cotyloid. 

Transverse. 

The  Capsular  Ligament  is  a  strong,  dense,  ligamentous  capsule,  embracing  the 
margin  of  the  acetabulum  above,  and  surrounding  the  neck  of  the  femur  below. 
Its  upper  circumference  is  attached  to  the  acetabulum  two  or  three  lines  external 
to  the  cotyloid  ligament ;  but  opposite  the  notch  where  the  margin  of  this  cavity- 
is  deficient,  it  is  connected  with  the  transverse  ligament,  and  by  a  few  fibres  to 
the  edge  of  the  obturator  foramen.     Its  lower  circumference  surrounds  the  neck 
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of  the  femur,  being  attached,  Id  front,  to  the  spiral  or  anterior  intertrochanteric 
line;  above,  to  the  base  of  the  ueck;  behind,  to  the  middle  of  the  neck  of  the 
bone,  about  half  an  inch  above  the  ))Osterior  intertrochanteric  line.  It  is  much 
thicker  at  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  joint,  where  the  greatest  amount  of 
resistance  is  required,  than  below,  where  it  is  thin,  loose,  and  longer  than  in  any 

Fig.  246,— Left  Hip-joint  laid  open. 


other  part.  lis  external  surface  {Fig.  235,  p.  308)  is  rough,  covered  by  numer- 
ous muscles,  and  separated  in  front  from  tne  Psoas  and  Iliacus  by  a  synovial 
bursa,  which  not  unfreqncntly  communicates  liy  a  circular  aperture  with  the 
cavity  of  the  joint.  It  dift'ers  from  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder  in 
being  much  less  loose  and  lax,  and  in  not  being  perforated  for  the  passage  of  a 
tendon. 

The  liio-femoral  Li'jamenl  (Fig.  235)  is  an  aecessorv  band  of  fibres,  extending 
obliquely  across  the  front  of  the  joint ;  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  and  serves  to  strengthen  it  in  this  situation.  It  is  attached, 
alwve,  to  the  anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium ;  below,  to  the  anterior  inter- 
trochaateric  line.  Its  lower  part  is  sometimes  bifurcated,  an  arrangement  which 
Bigeiow  seems  to  regard  as  the  usual  one,  so  that  he  describes  it  under  the  name 
of  "the  Y-ligament,'"' 

Tile  Liijamenlitm  Teres  is  a  triangular  band  of  fibres,  implanted,  by  its  apex, 
into  the  depression  a  little  behind  and  below  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  femur, 
ami  by  its  broad  base,  which  con.sists  of  two  bundles  of  fibre.i,  into  the  margins 
of  the  notch  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum,  becoming  blended  with  the  trans- 
verse ligament.  It  is  formed  of  a  bundle  of  fibres,  the  thickness  and  strength  of 
which  are  very  variable,  surrounded  by  a  tubular  sheath  of  synovial  membrane. 

'  Bigplow  on  tlie  Hip-Joint, 
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Sometimes,  only  t!ie  synovial  fold  exists,  or  tlie  ligameut  may  be  altogether 
absent.  The  uw;  of  tlic  round  ligament  is  to  cheek  rotation  outwards,  as  well  as 
adduction  in  the  flexed  [josilion  (Figs.  247,  248):  it  thus  assists  in  preventing 


dislocation  of  the  Iicad  of  the  lemur  forwards  and  outwards,  an  accident  likely  to 
occur  from  the  necessary  mechanism  of  the  joint,  if  not  provided  against  by  this 
ligament  and  the  thick  anterior  part  of  the  capsule,* 

The  Cotyloid  Li'juinent  is  a  fibro-cartilaginous  rim  attached  to  the  margin  of 
the  acetabulum,  the  cavity  of  which  deepens;  at  the  same  time  it  protects  the 

Fig.  248. — The  same  view  of  the  Hip  as  in  the  former  figure,  io  sliow  the  Ligamentum  Teres  put 
on  tlie  3tret{'li  by  atliluoliun  iii  the  flexed  poeitiou. 


edges  of  the  bmie  and  tills  u]>  the  inequalities  on  its  surface.  It  is  prismoid  in 
form,  its  b^-ic  being  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  and  its  opposite 
edge  being  free  and  sharp ;  whilst  its  two  surfaces  are  invested  by  synovial  mem- 
brane, the  external  one  being  in  contact  with  the  capsular  ligament,  the  internal 
one  being  inclined  inwards  so  as  to  narrow  the  acetabulum  and  embrace  the 

'See  an  int'^r^stinj;  paper.  "On  the  IV  of  the  P.oiinil  Ligament  of  the  Hip-Joint,"  by  Dr.  J. 
StruthpRi,  Eiliiibiirgh  MMiral  Jouni'il,  18.58.  Tliis  liynnn-nt  is  best  studied  with  the  a.<wi3tance 
of  a.  preparation  in  which  the  floor  of  the  acetabulum  has  been  removed  with  a  trephine,  and  the 
lit^ament  enposed  by  cleaning  away  the  fat.  Mr.  Savory,  without  denying  Iheother  uses  attributed 
to  this  ligament,  says  that  it  ia  always  made  tense  in  the  upright  jiosition,  and  is  still  furtlier  tight- 
eneil  in  atandinp  on  one  lep :  and  tfierefore  he  iimiiiliiinB  that  its  main  function  is  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  IiihU-,  am!  ifistriljufe  its  pres-=urc  er|iially  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  acetabulum 
and  head  of  the  fplnur.     Linm-i.  .May  23.  1U74. 
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cartilaginous  surface  of  the  head  of  the  femur.  It  is  much  thicker  above  and 
behind  than  below  and  in  front,  and  consists  of  close  compact  fibres,  which  arise 
from  different  points  of  the  circumference  of  the  acetabulum,  and  interlace  with 
each  other  at  very  acute  angles. 

The  Transverse  Lifjament  is  a  strong,  flattened  band  of  fibres,  which  crosses  the 
notch  at  the  lower  part  of  the  acetabulum,  and  converts  it  into  a  foramen.  It  is 
continuous  at  each  side  with  the  cotyloid  ligament.  An  interval  is  left  beneath 
the  ligament  for  the  passage  of  nutrient  vessels  to  the  joint. 

The  Synovial  Mernbrane  is  very  extensive.  Commencing  at  the  margin  of 
the  cartilaginous  surface  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  it  covers  all  that  portion  of 
the  neck  which  is  contained  within  tlie  joint ;  from  the  head  it  is  reflected  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  capsular  ligament,  covers  both  surfaces  of  the  cotyloid 
hgament,  and  the  mass  of  fat  contained  in  the  fossa  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabu- 
lum, and  is  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a  tubular  sheath  around  the  ligamentum 
teres,  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  femur. 

The  Muscles  in  relation  with  the  joint  are,  in  front,  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus, 
separated  from  the  capsular  ligament  by  a  synovial  bursa ;  above,  the  straight 
head  of  the  Rectus  ana  Gluteus  minimus,  the  latter  being  closely  adherent  to  the 
capsule;  internally,  the  Obturator  externus  and  Pectineus;  behind,  the  Pyrifor* 
mis  Gemellus  superior,  Obturator  internus.  Gemellus  inferior.  Obturator  exter- 
num, and  Quadratus  femoris. 

The  Arteries  supplying  the  joint  are  derived  from  the  obturator,  sciatic,  inter- 
nal circumflex  and  gluteal. 

The  Nerves  are  articular  branches  from  the  sacral  plexus,  great  sciatic,  obtu- 
rator, and  accessory  obturator  nerves. 

Actions.  The  movements  of  the  hip,  like  all  enarthrodial  joints,  are  very 
extensive;  they  are,  flexion,  extension,  adduction,  abduction,  circumduction,  and 
rotation. 

The  hip-joint  presents  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  other  great  enarthrodial 
joint — the  shoulder — in  the  much  more  complete  mechanical  arrangements  for 
its  security,  and  for  the  limitation  of  its  motions.  In  the  shoulder,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  not  adapted  at  all  in  shape  to  the  glenoid  cavity, 
and  is  hardly  restrained  in  any  of  its  ordinary  movements  by  the  capsular  liga- 
ment. In  tne  hip-joint,  on  the  contrary,  the  head  of  the  femur  is  closely  fitted 
to  the  acetabulum  for  a  distance  extending  over  nearly  half  a  sphere,  and  at  the 
margin  of  the  bony  cup  it  is  still  more  closely  embraced  by  the  ligamentous  ring 
of  the  cotyloid  ligament,  so  that  the  head  of  the  femur  is  held  in  its  place  by 
that  ligament  even  when  the  fibres  of  the  capsule  have  been  quite  divided 
(Humphry).  The  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule,  described  as  the  ilio-femoral 
or  accessory  ligament,  is  the  strongest  of  all  the  ligaments  in  the  body,  and  is  put 
on  the  stretch  by  any  attempt  to  extend  the  femur  beyond  a  straight  line  with 
the  trunk.  That  is  to  say,  this  ligament  is  the  chief  agent  in  maintaining  the 
erect  position  without  muscular  fatigue,  the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles  of 
the  buttock  being  balanced  by  the  tension  of  the  ilio-femoral  and  capsular  liga- 
ments. The  security  of  the  joint  is  also  provided  for  by  the  two  bones  being 
directly  united  through  the  ligamentum  teres.  Flexion  of  the  hip-joint  is 
arrested  by  the  soft  parts  of  the  thigh  and  abdomen  being  brought  into  contact;^ 
extension  by  the  tension  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  and  front  of  the  capsule  ; 
adduction  by  the  upper  part  of  the  accessory  ligament  and  of  the  capsule,  and  in 
the  flexed  position  of  the  limb  by  the  ligamentum  teres;  abduction  oy  the  lower 
portion  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  and  of  the  capsule ;  rotation  outwards  by 
the  front  part  of  the  capsule  and  the  ligamentum  teres,  and  rotation  inwards  by 
the  back  part  of  the  capsule. 

'  The  hip-joint  cannot  be  completely  flexed,  in  most  persons,  without  at  the  same  time  flexing  the 
knee :  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  ham-string  muscles.  Cleland,  Joum.  of  Anal,  and  Fhys., 
No.  1.  Old  Series,  p.  87. 
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II.  Knee-joint. 


The  knee  is  a  ginglymus,  or  liinge-joiut ;  the  bones  entering  into  ita  formation 
arc,  the  condyles  of  the  femur  above,  the  head  of  the  tibia  below,  and  the  patella 
in  front.  The  articular  surfaces  are  covered  with  cartilage,  and  connected 
together  by  ligaments,  some  of  which  are  placed  on  the  exterior  of  the  joint, 
whilst  others  occupy  its  interior. 

EMterior  Lujaments.  Interior  Ligaments. 

Anterior,  or  Ligamentum  Pa-  Anterior,  or  External  Crucial. 

tellje.  Posterior,  or  Internal  Crucial. 

Posterior,  or  Ligamentum  Pos-  Two  Semilunar  Fibro- cartilages. 

ticum  Winslowii.  Transverse. 

Internal  Lateral.  Coronary. 

Two  External  Lateral.  Ligamentum  mucosum. 

Capsular.  Ligamenta  alaria, 

Tlie  Anterior  Li'jament,  or  Liyamentum  Patellte  (Fig.  249),  is  that  portion  of 
the  common  tendon  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh  which  is  continued 

Fig.  249.— Eight  Knee-joint.    Anterior  View.        Fig.  250.— Right  Kiifie-juint.    Posterior  View. 


from  the  patella  to  tlie  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  supplying  the  place  of  an  anterior 
ligament.  It  is  a  strong,  flat,  ligamentous  bnna,  about  three  inches  in  length, 
attached,  above,  to  the  apex;  of  the  patella  and  the  rough  depression  on  its  pos- 
terior surface ;  below,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia ;  its  super- 
ficial fibres  being  continuous  across  the  front  of  the  patella  with  those  of  the 
tendon  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor.     Two  synovial  burse  are  connected  with  this 
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ligament  and  the  patella;  one  is  interposed  between  the  patella  and  the  skin 
covering  its  anterior  surface;  the  other,  of  small  size,  between  the  ligamentum 
patellse  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  The  posterior  surface 
of  this  ligament  is  separated  above  from  the  knee-joint  by  a  large  mass  of  adipose 
tissue ;  its  lateral  margins  are  continuous  with  the  aponeuroses  derived  from  the 
Tasti  muscles. 

Tlie  Posterior  Ligament^  Lujamentum  Posticum  Wmslomi  (Fig.  250),  is  a  broad, 
flat,  fibrous  band,  which  covers  over  the  whole  of  the  back  part  of  the  joint. 
It  consists  of  a  central  and  two  lateral  portions,  the  latter  formed  chiefly  of  ver- 
tical fibres,  which  arise  above  from  the  condyles  of  tlie  femur,  and  are  connected 
below  with  the  back  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  being  closely  united  with  the 
tendons  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  Plantaris,  and  Popliteus  muscles ;  the  central  por- 
tion is  formed  of  fasciculi,  obliquely  directed  and  separated  from  one  another  by 
apertures  for  the  passage  of  vessels  and  nerves.  The  strongest  of  these  fasciculi 
is  derived  from  the  tendon  of  the  Semi-membranosus,  and  passes  from  the  back 
part  of  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  to  the 
back  part  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur.  The  posterior  ligament  forms 
part  of  the  floor  of  the  popliteal  space,  and  the  popliteal  artery  rests  upon  it. 

The  Internal  Lateral  Ligament  is  a  broad,  flat,  membranous  bana,  thicker 
behind  than  in  front,  and  situated  nearer  to  the  back  than  the  front  of  the  joint. 
It  is  attached,  above,  to  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  femur ;  below,  to  the  inner 
tuberosity  and  inner  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  to  the  extent  of  about  two 
inches.  It  is  crossed,  at  its  lower  part,  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Sartorius  and 
the  tendons  of  the  Gracilis  and  Semitendinosus  muscles,  a  synovial  bursa  being 
interposed.  Its  deep  surface  covers  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tendon  of  the 
Seraimembranosus,  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint,  and  the  inferior  internal 
articular  artery  and  nerve ;  it  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  internal  semilunar 
fibro-cartilage. 

The  Long  External  Lateral  Ligament  is  a  strong,  rounded,  fibrous  cord,  situated 
nearer  to  the  back  than  the  front  of  the  joint.  It  is  attached,  above,  to  the  outer 
tuberosity  of  the  femur ;  below,  to  the  outer  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula.  Its 
mter  surface  is  covered  by  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps,  which  divides  at  its  insertion 
into  two  parts,  separated  by  the  ligament.  The  ligament  has,  passing  beneath  it,  the 
tendon  of  the  Popliteus  muscle,  and  the  inferior  external  articular  vessels  and  nerve. 

The  Short  JSxtemal  Lateral  Ligament  is  an  accessory  bundle  of  fibres,  placed 
behind  and  parallel  with  the  preceding ;  attached,  above,  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  femur ;  below,  to  the  summit  of  the  styloid  process 
of  the  fibula.  This  ligament  is  intimately  connected  with  the  capsular  ligament, 
and  has,  nassing  beneath  it,  the  tendon  of  the  Popliteus  muscle. 

The  Vapsular  Ligament  consists  of  an  exceedingly  thin,  but  strong,  fibrous 
membrane,  which  fills  in  the  intervals  left  by  the  preceding  ligaments.  It  is 
attached  to  the  femur  immediately  above  its  articular  surface ;  below,  to  the 
upper  border  and  sides  of  the  patella  and  the  margins  of  the  hccad  of  the  tibia 
and  interarticular  cartilages,  and  is  continuous  behind  wdth  the  posterior  liga- 
ment This  membrane  is  strengthened  by  fibrous  expansions,  derived  from  the 
fascia  lata,  from  the  Vasti  and  Crureus  muscles,  and  from  the  Biceps,  Sartorius, 
and  tendon  of  the  Semimembranosus. 

The  Crucial  are  two  interosseous  ligaments  of  considerable  strength,  situated 
in  the  interior  of  the  joint,  nearer  its  posterior  than  its  anterior  part.  They  are 
called  crwctaZ,  because  they  cross  each  other,  somewhat  like  the  lines  of  the  letter 
X ;  and  have  received  the  names  anterior  and  posterior  from  the  position  of  their 
attachment  to  the  tibia. 

The  Anterior  or  External  Crucial  Ligament  (Fig.  251),  smaller  than  the  poste- 
rior, is  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  depression  in  front  of  the  spine  of  the 
tibia,  being  blended  with  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  external  semilunar  fibro- 
cartilage,  and  passing  obliquely  upwards,  backwards,  and  outwards,  is  inserted 
into  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur. 
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The  Posterior  or  Interna!  Crucial  Li'jtiment  is  larger  in  size,  but  less  oblique 
in  iu  direction  than  the  anterior.     It  is  attached  lo  the  back  part  of  the  depres- 
sion behind  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  to 
Showing  In-      tlie  popliteal  notch,  find  to  the  posterior 
^-  extremity   of    the    external    semilunar 

fibro-cartilage;  and  passes  upwards,  for- 
wards, and  inwards,  lo  be  in.=erted  into 
the  outer  and  fore  part  of  the  inner  con- 
dyle of  the  femur.  As  it  erossci  the 
anterior  crucial  lifjamcnt,  a  fasciculus  is 
given  off  from  it,  which  blends  with  the 
posterior  part  of  that  ligament.  It  is 
in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  anterior 
crucial  ligament;  hrhind,  with  tbe  liga- 
mcntum  posticum  Winslowii. 

The  Semilunar  Fibro-cartilaf/es  fFig, 
252)  are  two  crescentic  lamelte,  which 
are  attached  to  the  margins  of  the  bead 
of  the  tibia,  and  serve  to  deepen  its 
surface  for  articulation  with  the  condyles 
of  the  femur.  The  circumference  of 
each  cartilage  is  thick  and  convex  ;  tlie 
inner  free  border,  thin  and  concave. 
Their  upper  surfaces  are  concave,  and  in 
relation  with  the  condyles  of  the  femur ; 
their  lower  surfaces  arc  flat,  and  rest  upon 
the  head  of  the  tibia.  Each  cartilage 
covers  nearly  the  outer  two-thirds  of 
the  eorrcsiKJuding  articular  surface  of  the 
tibia,  leaving  the  inner  third  uncovered; 
both  surfaces  are  smooth,  and  invested 
by  synovial  membrane, 

Tlie  Internal  Hemilunnr  Fihro-carti- 
la(je  is  nearly  semicircular  in  form,  a  little  elongated  from  before  backwarcls,  and 
broader  behind  thau  in  trout ;  its  convex  border  is  united  to  the  internal  lateral 
ligament,  and  to  the  head  of  the  tibia,  by  means  of  the  coronary  ligaments;  its 
anterior  extremity,  thin  and  pointed,  is  tirmly  implanted  into  a  depression  in 

front  of  the  inner  articular 
Fig.  252.— Head  of  Tibia,  witli  Sejiiilunar  Cartiinges,  etc,         surface  of  the  tibia  ;    its  pos- 
Seen  from  abov,     UiBbl  Kide.  jgrior  extremity  into  the  de- 

pression behind  the  spine, 
between  the  attachment  of 
the  external  cartilage  and 
posterior  crucial  ligament. 

The    Ext<?rnal    Semilunar 
Fihro-cartilaye  forms    nearly 
an  entire   circle,  covering  a 
larger  portion  of  the  articular 
surface  than  the  internal  one. 
It   is   grooved   on  its    outer 
aide,  for   the    tendon  of  the 
Popliteusmusele.  Its  circum- 
ference is  held  in  connection 
with  the  head  of  the  tibia,  by 
means  of  tlie   coronary   ligaments;    and   its   two   extremities   are   firmly    im- 
planted in  the  depressions  in  front  and  behind  the  spine  of  the  tibia.     These 
extremities,  at  their  insertion,  are   interposed  between  the  attachments  of  the 
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internal  cartilage.  TJie  external  semilunar  fibro-cartilage  gives  off  from  its 
anlerior  border  a  fasciculus,  which  forms  the  transverse  ligament.  By  its  anterior 
extremity^  it  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  crucial  ligament.  Its  posterior 
extremity  divides  into  three  slips;  two  of  these  pass  upwards  and  forwards, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  one  in 
front,  the  other  behind  the  posterior  crucial  ligament ;  the  third  fasciculus  is 
inserted  into  the  back  part  of  the  anterior  crucial  ligament. 

The  Transverse  Ligament  is  a  band  of  fibres,  which  passes  transversely  from 
the  anterior  convex  margin  of  the  external  semilunar  cartilage  to  the  anterior 
extreinity  of  the  internal  cartilage ;  its  thickness  varies  considerably  in  different 
subjects. 

The  Coronary  Ligaments  consist  of  numerous  short  fibrous  bands,  which  con- 
nect the  convex  border  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  with  the  circumference  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia,  and  with  the  other  ligaments  surrounding  the  joint. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  of  the  knee-joint  is  the  largest  and  most  extensive  in 
the  body.  Commencing  at  the  upper  border  of  the  patella,  it  forms  a  large  cul- 
de-sac  beneath  the  Extensor  tendon  of  the  thigh ;  this  is  sometimes  replaced  by 
a  synovial  bursa  interposed  between  the  tendon  and  the  front  of  the  femur,  wliicn 
in  some  subjects  communicates  with  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint 
by  an  orifice  of  variable  size.  On  each  side  of  the  patella,  the  synovial  mem- 
brane extends  beneath  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Vasti  muscles,  and  more  especially 
beneath  that  of  the  Vastus  internus ;  and,  below  the  patella,  it  is  separated  from 
the  anterior  ligament  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  adipose  tissue.  In  this  situa- 
tion it  sends  off  a  triangular  prolongation,  containing  a  few  ligamentous  fibres, 
which  extends  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  joint  below  the  patella  to  the  front 
of  the  intercondyloid  notch.  Tliis  fold  has  been  termed  the  liyamentum  mueosum. 
The  liyamenta  alaria  consist  of  two  fringe-like  folds,  which  extend  from  the 
sides  of  the  ligamentum  mucosum,  upwards  and  outwards,  to  the*  sides  of  the 
patella.  The  synovial  membrane  invests  the  semilunar  fibro-cartilages,  and  on 
the  back  part  of  the  external  one  forms  a  cul-de-sac  between  the  groove  on  its 
surface  and  the  tendon  of  the  Popliteus ;  it  is  continued  to  the  articular  surface 
of  the  tibia ;  surrounds  the  crucial  ligaments,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  liga- 
ments which  inclose  the  joint;  lastly,  it  approaches  the  condyles  of  the  femur, 
and  from  them  is  continued  on  to  the  lower  part  of  the  front  of  the  shaft.  The 
pouch  of  synovial  membrane  between  the  Extensor  tendon  and  front  of  the 
femur  is  supported,  during  the  movements  of  the  knee,  by  a  small  muscle,  the 
Sulxiruraeus,  which  is  inserted  into  it. 

The  Arteries  supplying  the  joint  are  derived  from  the  anastomotic  branch  of 
the  femoral,  articular  branches  of  the  popliteal,  and  recurrent  branch  of  the 
anterior  tibial. 

The  Nerves  are  derived  from  the  obturator,  anterior  crural,  and  external  and 
internal  popliteal. 

Actions.  The  knee-joint  allows  of  movements  of  flexion  and  extension,  and  of 
slight  rotation  inwards  and  outwards.  The  complicated  mechanism  of  this  joint 
renders  it  necessary  to  study  each  of  these  movements  separately,  pointing  out 
incidentally  the  functions  of  each  of  the  principal  components  of  the  joint.  The 
tibia  executes  a  rotatory  movement  during  flexion  around  an  imaginary  axis  drawn 
transversely  through  its  upper  end.  This  causes  a  change  in  the  apposition  of  the 
tibia  and  femur.  Thus,  in  extreme  extension,  it  is  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tibia 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  femur;  in  the  semiflexed  position,  its  middle ;  in  com- 
plete flexion,  its  posterior  edge.*  Also,  during  flexion^  the  articular  surface  of  the 
tibia,  covered  by  the  interarticular  cartilages,  glides  backwards  on  the  femur.  The 
patella  is  attached  by  the  inextensible  ligamentum  patellae  to  the  tubercle  of  the 
tibia,  and  as  the  tibia  glides  backwards  the  patella  falls  more  and  more  into  the 
intercondyloid  notch  of  the  femur.     The  ligamentum  patellar  is  put  on  the  stretch 

*  See  Plate  XLVII.  in  Humphry,  on  The  Skeleton, 
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during  flexion,  as  is  also  the  posterior  crucial  ligament  in  extreme  flexion.  The 
other  ligaments  are  all  relaxed  by  flexion  of  the  joint,  though  the  relaxation  of  the 
anterior  crucial  ligament  is  very  trifling.  In  partial  flexion,  before  the  liga- 
mentum  patellae  comes  upon  the  stretch,  and  wliile  both  crucial  ligaments  are 
somewhat  relaxed,  some  rotation  of  the  joint  is  permitted.  Flexion  is  only  checked 
during  life  by  the  contact  of  the  leg  with  the  thigh.  In  extension,  the  ligamentum 
patelke  becomes  relaxed,  and,  in  extreme  extension,  completely  so,  so  as  to  allow 
free  lateral  movement  to  the  patell^v,  which  then  rests  on  the  front  of  the  condyles 
of  the  femuj.  The  other  ligaments  are  all  on  the  stretch.  When  the  limb  has 
been  brought  into  a  straight  line  extension  is  checked,  mainly  by  the  tension  of 
the  posterior  crucial  ligament.  The  movements  of  rotation  of  which  the  knee  is 
susceptible  are  j>ermitted  in  the  semiflexed  condition  by  the  partial  relaxation  of 
both  crucial  ligaments,  as  well  as  the  lateral  ligaments.  Rotation  inwards  (or 
pronation  of  the  leg)  is  checked  by  the  anterior  crucial  ligament.  The  chief 
agent  in  effecting  this  movement  is  the  Popliteus  muscle.  Rotation  outwards 
(or  supination)  is  checked  by  the  posterior  crucial  ligament.  It  is  effected  mainly 
by  the  Biceps.  The  main  function  of  the  crucial  ligaments  is  to  act  as  a  direct 
bond  of  union  between  the  tibia  and  femur,  preventing  the  former  bone  from 
being  carried  too  far  backwards  or  forwards.  They  also  assist  the  lateral  liga- 
ments in  resisting  any  lateral  bending  of  the  joint.  The  interarticular  cartilages 
are  intended,  as  it  seems,  to  adapt  the  surface  of  the  tibia  to  the  shape  of  the 
femur  to  a  certain  extent,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  intervals  which  would  otherwise 
be  left  in  the  varying  positions  of  the  joint,  and  to  interrupt  the  jars  which 
would  be  so  frequently  transmitted  up  the  limb  in  jumping  or  falls  on  the  feet.^ 
The  patella  is  a  great  defence  to  the  knee-joint  from  any  injury  inflicted  in  front, 
and  it  distributes  upon  a  large  and  tolerably  even  surface  during  kneeling  the 
pressure  which  would  otherwise  fall  upon  the  prominent  ridges  of  the  condyles: 
it  also  affords  leverage  to  the  Quadriceps  extensor  muscle  to  act  upon  the  tibia, 
and  Mr.  Ward  has  pointed  out^  how  this  leverage  varies  in  the  various  positions 
of  the  joint,  so  that  the  action  of  the  muscle  produces  velocity  at  the  expense  of 
force  in  the  commencement  of  extension,  and  on  the  contrary,  at  the  close  of 
extension  tends  to  diminish  the  velocity,  and  therefore  the  shock  to  the  ligaments ; 
whilst  in  the  standing  position  it  draws  the  tibia  powerfully  forwards,  and  thus 
maintains  it  in  its  place. 

The  folds  of  synovial  membrane  and  the  fatty  processes  contained  in  them  act, 
as  it  seems,  mainly  as  padding  to  fill  up  interspaces  and  obviate  concussions. 

The  bursas  in  connection  with  the  synovial  membrane  will  be  found  described 
with  the  regional  anatomy  of  the  popliteal  space. 

III.  Articulations  between  the  Tibia  and  Fibula. 

The  articulations  between  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  effected  by  ligaments  which 
connect  both  extremities,  as  well  as  the  shafts  of  the  bones.  They  may,  con- 
sequently, be  subdivided  into  three  sets: — 1.  The  Superior  Tibio-fibular  articula- 
tion. 2.  The  Middle  Tibio-fibular  articulation.  8.  The  Inferior  Tibio-fibular 
articulation. 

1.  Superior  Tibio-fibular  Articulation. 

This  articulation  is  an  arthrodial  joint.  The  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  bones 
present  two  flat  oval  facets  covered  with  cartilage,  and  connected  together  by 
the  following  ligaments  : — 

*  Prof.  Humphry  teaches  that  the  interarticular  cartilages  do  not  follow  the  movements  of  the 
tibia  in  pronation  and  supination ;  so  that  these  movements  take  place  between  the  tibia  and  the 
cartilages,  while  the  chief  movements  of  the  joint  might  be  said  to  take  place  between  the  cartilages 
and  the  femur.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  establish  an  interesting  analogy  with  other  joints  (such  as 
Ihe  lower  jaw)  in  which  interarticular  cartilages  are  present. 

'  "  Human  Osteology,"  p.  405. 
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Anterior  Superior  Tibio-fibular. 
Posterior  Superior  Tibio-fibular. 

The  Anterior  Superior  Lvjament  (Fig.  251)  consists  of  two  or  three  broad  and 
flat  bands,  whicli  pass  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards  from  the  head  of  the  fibula 
to  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia. 

The  Posterior  Superior  Lvjament  is  a  single  thick  and  broad  band,  which  passes 
from  the  back  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  the  back  part  of  the  outer  tuberosity 
of  the  tibia.     It  is  covered  by  the  tendon  of  the  Popliteus  muscle. 

A  Synovial  Membrane  lines  this  articulation,  which  at  its  upper  and  back  part 
is  occasionally  continuous  with  that  of  the  knee-joint. 

2.  Middle  Tibio-fibular  Articulation. 

An  interosseous  membrane  extends  between  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  and  separates  the  muscles  on  the  front  from  those  on  the  back  of  the 
leg.  It  consists  of  a  thin  aponeurotic  lamina  composed  of  oblique  fibres,  which 
pass  between  the  interosseous  ridges  on  the  two  bones.  It  is  broader  above  than 
below,  and  presents  at  its  upper  part  a  large  oval  aperture  for  the  passage  of  the 
anterior  tibial  artery  forwards  to  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  leg ;  and  at  its  lower 
part  an  opening  for  the  passage  of  the  anterior  peroneal  vessels.  It  is  continuous 
below  with  the  inferior  interosseous  ligament ;  and  is  perforated  in  numerous 
parts  for  the  passage  of  small  vessels.  It  is  in  relation  in  front  with  the  Tibialis 
anticus,  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  Extensor  proprius  poUicis,  Peroneus  tertius, 
and  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerves ;  behind,  with  the  Tibialis  posticus  and 
Flexor  longus  poUicis. 

3.  Inferior  Tibio-p^ibular  Articulation. 

This  articulation  is  formed  by  the  rough  convex  surface  of  the  inner  side  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  connected  with  a  similar  rough  surface  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  tibia.  Below,  to  the  extent  of  about  two  lines,  these  surfaces  are 
smooth  and  covered  with  cartilage,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  ankle- 
joint.    Tlie  ligaments  of  this  joini^  are — 

Inferior  Interosseous.  Posterior  Inferior  Tibio-fibular. 

Anterior  Inferior  Tibio-fibular.         Transverse. 

The  Inferior  Interosseous  Ligament  consists  of  numerous  short,  strong,  fibrous 
bands,  which  pass  between  the  contiguous  rough  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
and  constitute  the  chief  bond  of  union  between  the  bones.  This  ligament  is 
continuous,  above,  with  the  interosseous  membrane. 

The  Anterior  Inferior  Ligament  (Fig.  254)  is  a  flat,  triangular  band  of  fibres, 
broader  below  than  above,  which  extends  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards 
between  the  adjacent  margins  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  on  the  front  aspect  of  the 
articulation.  It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  Peroneus  tertius,  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  leg,  and  the  integument ;  behind,  with  the  inferior  interosseous  ligament ; 
and  lies  in  contact  with  the  cartilage  covering  the  astragalus. 

The  Posterior  Inferior  Ligament^  smaller  than  the  preceding,  is  disposed  in  a 
similar  manner  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  articulation. 

The  Transverse  Ligament  is  a  long,  narrow  band,  continuous  with  the  pre- 
ceding, passing  transversely  across  the  back  of  the  joint,  from  the  external  mal- 
leolus to  the  tibia,  a  short  distance  from  its  malleolar  process.  This  ligament 
projects  below  the  margin  of  the  bones  and  forms  part  of  the  articulating  surface 
for  the  astragalus. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  lining  the  articular  surface  is  derived  from  that  of  the 
ankle-joint. 

Actums,  The  movement  permitted  in  these  articulations  is  limited  to  a  very 
Blight  gliding  of  the  articular  surfaces  one  upon  another. 
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IV.  Ankle  JOINT. 


The  Ankle  is  a  gmglymus  or  hinge  joint.  The  bones  entering  into  its  forma- 
.  tion  are  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia  and  its  malleolus,  and  the  external  mal- 
leolus of  the  fibula.  These  bones  are  united  above,  and  form  an  arch,  to  receive 
the  upper  convex  surface  of  the  a-stra^alus  and  its  two  lateral  facets.  The  bony 
surfaces  are  covered  with  cartilage,  and  conneclcd  together  by  the  following  liga- 
ments ; — 

Anterior.  Internal  Lateral. 

External  Lateral. 

The  Anterior  or  Tibio-tarsal  Lii/ament  (Fig.  253)  is  a  broad,  thin,  membranous 
layer,  attached,  above,  to  the  margin  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia ;  below, 
to  the  margin  of  the  astragalus,  iu  front  of  its  articular  surface.     It  is  in  relation, 

Fig.  253. — Ankle-joint:  Tareal  and  Tarao-metataraal  ArticuUtiona.     InWraal  View.    Right  Side. 


in  front,  with  the  Extensor  tendons  of  the  toes,  with  the  tendons  of  the  Tibialis 
amicus  and  Peroneus  tertius,  and  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve  ;  behind, 
it  lies  in  contact  with  the  synovial  membrane. 

The  Internal  Lateral  or  Delloid  Li'jament  consists  of  two  layers,  superficial 
and  deep.  The  superficial  layer  is  a  strong,  flat,  triangular  band,  attached,  above, 
to  the  apex  and  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  the  inner  malleolus.  The  most 
anterior  fibres  pass  forwnrds  to  be  inserted  into  the  scaphoid ;  the  middle  descend 
almost  perpendicularly  to  be  inserted  into  the  os  calcis;  and  the  posterior  fibres 
pass  backwards  and  outwards  to  be  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  astragalus. 
The  deeper  layer  consists  of  a  short,  thick,  and  strong  fasciculus,  which  passes 
from  the  apex  of  the  malleolus  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  astragalus,  below  the 
articuhir  surface.  This  ligament  is  covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  Tibialis  posti- 
cus and  Flexor  longus  digitorum  muscles. 

The  External  Lateral  Liijinnent  (Pig.  254)  consists  of  three  fasciculi,  taking 

difiereni  dircciions,  and  separated  by  distinct  intervals;  for  which  reason  it  is 

described  by  some  anatomists  as  three  distinct  ligaments.'     This  would  seem  the 

'  Humphry,  on  The  SkeUion.  p.  559. 
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preferable  description,  were  it  not  that  the  old  nomenclature  has  passed  into 
general  use. 

Tlie  anterior  fasciculus,  the  shorte.'rt  of  the  three,  passes  from  the  anterior  mar- 
gin  of  the  summit  of  the  external  malleolus,  downwards  and  forwards,  to  the 
iflragalus,  in  front  of  its  external  artieular  facet. 

The  posterioT  fasciculus,  Ihe  most  deeply  seattid,  passes  from  the  depression  at 
ihe  iQner  and  back  part  of  the  external  malleolus  to  the  astragalus,  behind  its 
external  malleolar  facet.     Its  fibres  are  almost  horizontal  in  direction. 

The  middle  fasciculus,  the  longest  of  the  three,  is  a  narrow  rounded  cordj  pass- 
ing from  tlie  apex  of  the  external  malleolus  downwards  and  slightiy  backwards 
lo  the  middle  of  the  outer  side  of  the  os  calcis.  It  is  covered  by  the  tendons  of 
lie  Peroneus  longus  and  brevis. 

%.  254.— Ankle-joint :  Tareal  and  Tarso-metatanal  Articulatioiw.     Extemal  View.    Eight  Side 


There  is  no  posterior  ligament,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the  transverse  Hga- 
niBTit  of  the  inferior  tibio-fibular  articulation. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  invests  the  inner  surface  of  the  ligaments,  and  sends 
a  duplicature  upwards  between  the  lower  extremities  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  for 
a  short  distance. 

Relations.  The  tendons,  vessels,  and  nerves  in  connection  with  the  joint  are 
in  front,  from  within  outwards,  the  Tibialis  anticua,  Extensor  proprius  pollicis, 
anterior  tibial  vessels,  anterior  tibial  nerve,  Extensor  communis  digitorum,  and 
Peroneus  tertius;  behind,  from  within  outwards,  Tibialis  posticus,  Flexus  longus 
digitorum,  posterior  tibial  vessels,  posterior  tibial  nerve,  Flexor  longus  pollicis; 
and,  in  the  groove  behind  the  external  malleolus,  the  tendons  of  the  Peroneus 
longus  and  brevis. 

Tlie  Arteries  supplying  the  joint  are  derived  from  the  malleolar  branches  of  iho 
anterior  tibial  ana  peroneal. 

The  Nertjes  are  derived  from  the  anterior  tibial. 

Acliom.  The  movements  of  the  joint  are  limited  to  flexion  and  extension. 
There  is  no  lateral  motion;  the  a.'strag.ihis  being  embraced  by  the  two  malleoli, 
and  held  securely  in  its  place  in  all  po.sitions  of  the  foot.  Of  these  the  external 
tnalleolua  ia  longer  than  the  internal,  and  is  situated  further  backwards,  an 
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arrangement  which  Prof.  Ilumphry  connects  with  the  direction  in  which  the 
weight  of  the  body  appears  to  be  transmitted  to  each  side  of  the  foot  when 
planted  on  and  raised  off  the  ground.*  The  lower  tibio-fibular  joint  and  the 
elasticity  of  the  fibula  permit  of  some  separation  of  the  two  bones  in  flexion  and 
extension  of  the  limb,  corresponding  to  the  varying  size  of  the  surface  of  the 
astragalus ;  the  latter  is  considerably  wider  in  front  than  behind  (Fig.  221,  p. 
276),  in  order  to  resist  the  tendency  to  dislocation  of  the  foot  backwards  in 
alighting  on  the  toes.  .  Of  the  ligaments,  the  internal,  or  deltoid,  is  of  very  great 
power — so  much  so  that  it  usually  resists  a  force  which  fractures  the  process  of 
bone  to  which  it  is  attached.  Its  middle  portion,  together  with  the  middle 
fasciculus  of  the  external  lateral  ligament,  binds  the  bones  of  the  leg  firmly  to 
the  foot  and  resists  displacement  in  every  direction.  Its  anterior  and  posterior 
fibres  limit  extension  and  flexion  of  the  foot  respectively,  and  the  anterior  fibres 
also  limit  abduction.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  external  lateral  ligament 
assists  the  middle  portion  in  resisting  the  displacement  of  the  foot  backwards, 
and  deepens  the  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  astragalus.  The  anterior  fascic- 
ulus is  a  security  against  the  displacement  of  the  foot  forwards,  and  limits 
extension  of  the  joint.  The  movements  of  abduction  and  adduction  of  the  foot, 
together  with  the  minute  changes  in  form  by  which  it  is  applied  to  the  ground, 
or  takes  hold  of  an  object  in  climbing,  etc.,  are  effected  in  the  tarsal  joints; 
the  one  which  enjoys  the  greatest  amount  of  motion  being  that  between  the 
astragalus  and  os  calcis  behind,  and  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  in  front.  This  is 
often  called  the  transverse  tarsal  joint^  and  it,  with  the  subordinate  joints  of  the 
tarsus,  can  replace  the  ankle-joint  in  a  great  measure  when  the  latter  has  become 
ankylosed. 

V.  Articulations  of  the  Tarsus. 

These  articulations  may  be  subdivided  into  three  sets: — 1.  The  articulations 
of  the  first  row  of  tarsal  bones.  2.  The  articulations  of  the  second  row  of  tarsal 
bones.     3.  The  articulations  of  the  two  rows  with  each  other. 

^1.  Articulations  of  the  First  Row  of  Tarsal  Bones. 

The  articulations  between  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  are  two  in  number — 
anterior  and  posterior.  They  are  Arthrodial  joints.  The  bones  are  connected 
together  by  three  ligaments: — 

External  Calcaneo-astragaloid.         Posterior  Calcaneo-astragaloid. 

Interosseous. 

The  External  Calcaneo-astragaloid  Liy anient  (Fig.  254)  is  a  short,  strong  fascic- 
ulus, passing  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  astragalus,  immediately  beneath  its 
external  malleolar  facet,  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  os  calcis.  It  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  middle  fasciculus  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint, 
with  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  parallel. 

The  Posterior  Calcaneo-astrayaloid  Ligament  (Fig.  253)  connects  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  astragalus  with  the  upper  contiguous  surface  of  the  os  calcis; 
it  is  a  short,  narrow  band,  the  fibres  of  which  are  directed  obliquely  backwards 
and  inwards. 

The  Interosseous  Ligament  forms  the  chief  bond  of  union  between  the  bones. 
It  consists  of  numerous  vertical  and  oblique  fibres,  attached  by  one  extremity  to 
the  groove  between  the  articulating  surface  of  the  astragalus;  by  the  other,  to  a 
corresponding  depression  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis.     It  is  very  thick 

*  The  fact  should  be  remembered  in  operative  surgery.  Thus  the  ankle-joint  is  more  easily  opened 
at  the  inside  than  the  outside,  in  consequence  of  the  relative  shortness  of  the  internal  malleolus. 
Again,  in  cutting  the  flaps  for  Syme's  amputation,  if  the  kni*e  is  carried  as  far  upwards  and  forwards 
as  the  point  of  the  inner  malleolus,  the  posterior  flap  will  be  unmanageably  long,  and  great  difficulty 
will  be  found  in  reflectmg  it  over  the  os  calcis. 
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and  strong,  being  at  least  an  inch  in  breadth  from  side  to.  side,  and  serves  to 

unite  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus  solidly  together. 
The  Synovial  Membranes  (Fig.  256)  are  two  in  number:  one  for  the  posterior 

calcaneo-astragaloid  articulation ;  a  second  for  the  anterior  calcaneoastragaloid 
joint.  The  latter  synovial  membrane  is  continued  forwards  between  the  con- 
tiguous surfaces  of  the  astragalus  and  scaphoid  bones. 

2.  Articulations  of  the  Second  Eow  of  Tarsal  Bones. 

The  articulations  between  the  scaphoid,  cuboid,  and  three  cuneiform  are 
effected  by  the  following  ligaments : — 

Dorsal.  Plantar. 

Interosseous. 

The  Dorsal  Ligaments  are  small  bands  of  parallel  fibres,  which  pass  from  each 
bone  to  the  neighboring  bones  with  which  it  articulates. 

The  Plantar  Ligaments  have  the  same  arrangement  on  the  plantar  surface. 

The  Interosseous  Ligaments  are  four  in  number.  They  consist  of  strong  trans- 
verse fibres,  which  pass  between  the  rough  non-articular  surfaces  of  adjoining 
bones.  There  is  one  between  the  sides  of  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid;  a  second 
between  the  internal  and  middle  cuneiform  bones;  a  third  between  the  middle 
and  external  cuneiform ;  and  a  fourth  between  the  external  cuneiform  and  cuboid. 
The  scaphoid  and  cuboid,  when  in  contact,  present  each  a  small  articulating  facet, 
covered  with  cartilage,  and^ined  either  by  a  separate  synovial  membrane,  or  by 
an  offset  from  the  great  tarsal  synovial  membrane. 

3.  Articulations  of  the  Two  Rows  of  the  Tarsus  with  each  other. 

These  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  sets.  The  joint  between  the  os 
calcis  and  the  cuboid.  The  ligaments  connecting  the  os  calcis  with  the  scaphoid. 
The  joint  between  the  astragalus  and  the  scaphoid. 

The  ligaments  connecting  the  os  calcis  with  the  cuboid  are  four  in  number: — 

jv        1  (  Superior  Calcaneo-cuboid. 

(  Internal  Calcaneo-cuboid  (Interosseous), 
p^     .  j  Long  Calcaneo-cuboid. 

I  Short  Calcaneo-cuboid. 

The  Superior  Calcaneo-cuboid  Ligament  (Fig.  254)  is  a  thin  and  narrow  fascic- 
ulus, which  passes  between  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  os  calcis  and  cuboid, 
on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  joint. 

The  Internal  Calcaneo-cuboid  [Interosseous)  Ligament  (Fig.  254)  is  a  short,  but 
thick  and  strong,  band  of  fibres,  arising  from  the  os  calcis,  in  the  deep  hollow 
which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  astragalus;  and  closely  blended,  at  its  origin, 
with  the  superior  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament.  It  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side 
of  the  cuboid  bone.  This  ligament  forms  one  of  the  chief  bonds  of  union 
between  the  first  and  second  row  of  the  tarsus. 

The  Long  Calcaneo- cuboid  (Fig.  255),  the  more  superficial  of  the  two  plantar 
ligaments,  is  the  longest  of  all  the  ligaments  of  the  tarsus:  it  is  attached  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  from  near  the  tuberosities,  as  far  forwards  as  the 
anterior  tubercle;  its  fibres  pass  forwards  to  be  attached  to  the  ridge  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  cuboid  bone,  the  more  superficial  fibres  being  continued  forwards 
to  the  bases  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones.  This  ligament 
crosses  the  groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the  cuboid  bone,  converting  it  into  a 
canal  for  the  passage  of  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus. 

The  Short  Calcaneo-cuboid  Ligament  lies  nearer  to  the  bones  than  the  pro- 
dding, from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  little  areolar  adipose  tissue.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly broad,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  extends  from  the  tubercle  and  the 
depression  in  front  of  it  on  the  fore  part  of  the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  to 
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the  inferior  surface  of  the  cuboid  bone  behind  tlie  peroaeal  groove.     A  separate 
synovial  monibrane  is  found  in  the  ealcaneo-cuboid  articulation. 

The  ligaments  connecting  the  os  calcis  with  the  scaphoid  are  two  in  number : — 
Superior  Calcaneo-scaphoid.  Inferior  Calcaneo-scaphoid. 

The  Superior  Calcaneo-scaphoid  (Fig.  254)  arises,  as  already  mentioned,  with 
the  internal  calcaneo  cuboid,  in  the  deep  hollow  between  the  astrngalus  and  os 
calcis ;  it  passes  forwards  from  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  tlie 
OS  calcis  to  the  outer  side  of  the  scaphoid  bone.  These  two  ligaments  resemble 
the  letter  Y,  being  blended  together  behind,  but  separated  in  front. 

The  Inferior  Calcaneo-scaphoid  (Fig.  255)  is  by  far  the  larger  and  stronger  of 
the  two  ligaments  of  this  articulation; 
it  is  a  broad  and  thick  band  of  fibres, 
which  passes  forwards  and  inwards  from 
the  anterior  and  inner  extremity  of  the  oa 
calcis  to  the  under  surface  of  the  scaphoid 
bone.  This  ligament  not  only  serves  to 
connect  the  os  calcis  and  scaphoid,  but 
supports  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  form- 
ing part  of  the  articular  cavity  in  which  it 
is  received.  The  upper  surface  ia  lined  by 
the  synovial  membrane  continued  from 
the  anterior  c&lcaneo-astragaloid  articu- 
lation. Its  nnder  surface  is  in  contact 
with  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus 
muscle.' 

The  articulation  between  the  astragalus 
and  scaphoid  is  an  arthrodial  joint:  the 
roundea  head  of  the  astragalus  being  re- 
ceived into  the  concavity  formed  by  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  scaphoid,  the  an- 
terior articulating  surface  of  the  calca- 
neum,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  calca- 
neo-scaphoid ligament,  which  fills  up  tlie 
triangular  interval  between  those  bones. 
The  only  ligament  of  this  joint  is  Ihe 
superior  astragalo-scaphoid,  a  broad  band, 
which  passes  obliquely  forwards  from  the 
neck  of  the  astragalus  to  the  superior  sur- 
face of  the  scaphoid  bone.  It  is  thin  and 
weak  in  texture,  and  covered  by  the  Ex- 
tensor tendons.  The  inferior  calcaneo- 
scaphoid  supplies  the  place  of  an  inferior 
ligament. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  which  lines  the 
joint  is  continued  forwards  from  the  an- 
terior oalcaneo-astragaloid  articulation.     Tliis  articulation  permits  of  consider- 
able mobility;  but  its  feebleness  is  such  as  to  allow  occasionally  of  dislocation 
of  the  astragalus, 

Tlie  Synovial  Membranes  (Fig.  25fi)  found  in  the  articulations  of  the  tarsus 
are  four  in  number:  one  for  the  posterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  articulation;  a 
5econ(/ for  the  anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  and  astragalo-scaphoid  articulations; 
a  third  for  the  calcaneo-cuboid  articulation ;  and  a.  fourth  for  the  articulations  of 
the  scaphoid  with  the  three  cuneiform,  Ihe  three  cuneiform  with  each  other,  the 
external  cuneiform  with  the  cuboid,  and  the  middle  and  external  cuneiibrm  with 

■  Ml'.  Hancock  dosrnbe.i  an  extcnsjon  of  this  lipament  upwards  on  Iho  inner  eide  of  the  foot, 
whioli  completes  the  socket  of  the  joint  in  that  direction.     Lancet,  1806,  vol.  i.,  p.  618. 
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the  bases  of  tlie  second  and  third  metatarsal  bones.  The  prolongation  ivbich 
lines  Ihe  metatarsal  bones  passes  forwards  between  the  external  and  middle 
cuaeilbrm  bones,  A  small  synovial  membrane  is  sometimes  found  between  the 
eonriguous  suriiices  of  tlie  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bones. 

Aciion.i.  Tlie  movements  permitted  between  the  Ixnies  of  the  first  row,  the 
astragalus  and  os  calcis,  are  limited  to  a  gliding  upon  each  other  from  before 
backwards,  and  from  side  to  side.  The  gliding  movement  which  takes  place 
ix'iween  the  bones  of  the  second  row  is  very  sliglit,  the  articulation  between  ttie 
sc:i|)boid  and  cuneiform  bones  being  more  movable  than  those  of  the  cuneiform 
witb  each  other  and  with  the  cuboid.  The  movement  which  takes  place  between 
the  two  rows  is  more  extensive,  and  consists  in  a  sort  of  rotation,  by  means 

Fig.  256. — Oblique  Section  of  the  Articulations  of  the  Tarsus  and  Metatarsus. 
Showing  the  Six  t^ynovial  Memhranes. 


of  which  the  sole  of  the  foot  may  be  slightly  flexed,  and  exiendeti,  or  carried 
inwards  and  outwards. 

VI.  Tabso-metatabsal  Articulations. 

Tliese  are  arthrodial  joints.  The  bones  entering  into  their  formation  are  four 
X&T!^  bones,  viz.,  the  internal,  middle,  and  external  cuneiform,  and  the  cuboid, 
which  articulate  with  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  five  toes.  The  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  great  foe  articulates  with  the  internal  cuneiform ;  that  of  (he  second  is 
deeply  wedged  in  between  the  internal  and  external  cuneiform,  resting  against 
the  middle  cuneiform,  and  being  the  most  strongly  articulated  of  all  the  meta- 
tarsal bones;  the  third  metatarsal  articnlates  with  the  extremity  of  the  external 
cuneiform ;  the  fourth  with  the  cuboid  and  cxtern.il  cuneiform  ;  and  the  fifth  with 
the  cuboid.  The  articular  surfaces  are  covered  with  cartilafrc,  lined  by  synovial 
membrane,  and  connected  together  by  the  following  ligaments : — 

Dorsal.  Plantar. 

Interosseous. 

The  Dorsal  Ligaments  consist  of  strong,- flat,  fibrous  bands,  which  connect  the 
tarsal  with  the  metatarsal  bones.  The  first  metatarsal  is  connected  to  the  internal 
cuneiform  by  a  single  broad,  thin,  fibrous  band :  the  second  has  three  dorsal  liga- 
ments, one  from  each  cuneiform  bone;  the  third  has  one  from  the  external  cunei- 
form ;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  have  one  each  from  the  cuboid. 

The  Plantar  Li'jamenis  consist  of  longitudinal  and  oblique  fibrous  bands  con- 
necting the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones,  but  disposed  with  less  re<iulnritv  than  on 
the  dorsal  surface.  Those  for  the  first  and  ."second  metatarsal  are  the  most  strongly 
marked;  the  second  and  third  metatarsal  receive  strong  fibrous  bands,  which  pass 
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obliquely  across  from  the  internal  cuneiform ;  the  plantar  ligaments  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  metatarsal  consist  of  a  few  scanty  fibres  derived  from  the  cuboid. 

The  Interosseous  Ligaments  are  three  in  number ;  internal,  middle,  and  exter- 
nal. The  internal  one  passes  from  the  outer  extremity  of  the  internal  cuneiform 
to  the  adjacent  angle  of  the  second  metatarsal.  The  middle  one,  less  strong  than 
the  preceding,  connects  the  external  cuneiform  with  the  adjacent  angle  of  the 
second  metatarsal.  The  external  interosseous  ligament  connects  the  outer  angle 
of  the  external  cuneiform  with  the  adjacent  side  of  the  third  metatarsal. 

The  Synovial  Mein!)ranes  of  these  articulations  are  three  in  number:  one  for 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  with  the  internal  cuneiform ;  one  for  the 
second  and  third  metatarsal  bones,  with  the  middle  and  external  cuneiform ;  this 
is  a  part  of  the  great  tarsal  synovial  membrane ;  and  one  for  the  fourth  and  fifth 
metatarsal  bones  with  the  cuboid.  The  synovial  membranes  of  the  tarsus  and 
metatarsus  are  thus  seen  to  be  six  in  number  (Fig.  256). 

Articulations  of  the  Metatarsal  Bones  with  each  other. 

The  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  except  the  first,  are  connected  together  by 
dorsal,  plantar,  and  interosseous  ligaments.  The  dorsal  and  plantar  ligam.ents  pass 
from  one  metatarsal  bone  to  another.  The  interosseous  ligaments  lie  deeply 
between  the  rough  non -articular  portions  of  their  lateral  surfaces.  The  articular 
surfaces  are  covered  with  cartilage,  and  provided  with  synovial  membrane,  con- 
tinued forwards  from  the  tarso-metatarsal  joints.  The  digital  extremities  of  the 
metatarsal  bones  are  united  by  the  transverse  metatarsal  ligament.  It  connects 
the  great  toe  with  the  rest  of  the  metatarsal  bones ;  in  this  respect  it  differs  from 
the  transverse  ligament  in  the  hand. 

Actions.  The  movement  permitted  in  the  tarsal  ends  of  the  metatarsal  bones 
is  limited  to  a  slight  gliding  of  the  articular  surfaces  upon  one  another ;  con- 
siderable motion,  however,  takes  place  in  the  digital  extremities. 

VII.  Metatabso-phalangeal  Articulations. 

The  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  are  connected  with,  the  concave  articular 
surfaces  of  the  first  phalanges  by  the  following  ligaments : — 

Plantar.  Two  Lateral. 

Their  arrangement  is  precisely  similar  to  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  hand. 
The  expansion  of  the  Extensor  tendon  supplies  the  place  of  a  dorsal  ligament. 

Actions,  The  movements  permitted  in  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulations 
are  flexion,  extension,  abduction,  and  adduction. 

VIII.  Articulations  of  the  Phalanges. 

The  ligaments  of  these  articulations  are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  hand; 
each  pair  of  phalanges  being  connected  by  a  plantar  and  two  lateral  ligaments, 
and  their  articular  surfaces  fined  by  synovial  membrane.  Their  actions  are  also 
similar. 
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The  Muscles  and  Fasciae. 

THE  Muscles  are  connected  with  the  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  skin, 
either  directly  or  through  the  intervention  of  fibrous  structures,  called 
tendons  or  aponeuroses.  Where  a  muscle  is  attached  to  bone  or  cartilage,  the 
fibres  terminate  in  blunt  extremities  upon  the  periosteum  or  perichondrium,  and 
do  not  come  into  direct  relation  with  the  osseous  or  cartilaginous  tissue. 
Where  muscles  are  connected  with  the  skin,  they  either  lie  as  a  flattened  layer 
beneath  it,  or  are  connected  with  its  areolar  tissue  by  larger  or  smaller  bundles 
of  fibres,  as  in  the  muscles  of  the  face. 

The  muscles  vary  extremely  in  their  form.  In  the  limbs  they  are  of  con- 
siderable length,  especially  .the  more  superficial  ones,  the  deep  ones  being  gener- 
ally broad;  they  surround  the  bones  and  form  an  important  protection  to  the 
various  joints.  In  the  trunk  they  are  broad,  flattened,  and  expanded,  forming 
the  parietes  of  the  cavities  which  they  inclose ;  hence  the  reason  of  the  terms, 
long,  broad^  shorty  etc.,  used  in  the  description  of  a  muscle. 

There  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  certain 
muscles  with  reference  to  the  tendons  to  which  they  are  attached.  In  some  the 
fibres  are  arranged  longitudinally,  and  terminate  at  either  end  in  a  narrow  tendon. 
If  the  fibres  converge,  like  the  plumes  of  a  pen,  to  one  side  of  a  tendon,  which 
runs  the  entire  length  of  a  muscle,  the  muscle  is  said  to  be  penniform^  as  the 
Peronei;  if  they  converge  to  both  sides  of  the  tendon,  the  muscle  is  called  bipen- 
niform,  as  the  Rectus  femoris ;  if  they  converge  from  a  broad  surface  to  a  narrow 
tendinous  point,  the  muscle  is  said  to  be  radiated,  as  the  Temporal  and  Glutei 
muscles. 

They  diflFer  no  less  in  size ;  the  Gastrocnemius  forms  the  chief  bulk  of  the 
back  of  the  leg,  and  the  fibres  of  the  Sartorius  are  nearly  two  feet  in  length, 
whilst  the  Stapedius,  a  small  muscle  of  the  internal  ear,  weighs  about  a  grain, 
and  its  fibres  are  not  more  than  two  lines  in  length. 

The  names  applied  to  the  various  muscles  have  been  derived:  1,  from  their 
situation,  as  the  Tibialis,  Radialis,  Ulnaris,  Peroneus;  2,  from  their  direction,  as 
the  Sectus  abdominis,  Obliqui  capitis,  Transversalis ;  3,  from  their  uses,  as  Flex- 
ors, Extensors,  Abductors,  etc. ;  4,  from  their  shape,  as  the  Deltoid,  Trapezius, 
Rhomboideus ;  5,  from  the  number  of  their  divisions,  as  the  Biceps,  the  Triceps ; 
6,  from  their  points  of  attachment,  as  the  Sterno-cleido- mastoid,  Sterno-hyoid, 
Stemo-thyroid. 

In  the  description  of  a  muscle,  the  term  origin  is  meant  to  imply  its  more 
fixed  or  central  attachment ;  and  the  term  insertion  the  movable  point  to  which 
the  force  of  the  muscle  is  directed;  but  the  origin  is  absolutely  fixed  in  only  a 
very  small  number  of  muscles,  such  as  those  of  the  face,  which  are  attached  by 
one  extremity  to  the  bone,  and  by  the  other  to  the  movable  integument ;  in  the 
greater  number,  the  muscle  can  be  made  to  act  from  either  extremity. 

In  the  dissection  of  the  muscles,  the  student  should  pay  especial  attention  to 
the  exact  origin^  insertion^  and  actions  of  each,  and  its  more  important  relations 
with  surrounding  parts.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  points  of  attachment  of 
the  muscles  is  of  great  importance  in  the  determination  of  their  action.  By  a 
knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  muscles,  the  surgeon  is  able  to  explain  the  causes 

*The  Muscles  and  FasciiB  are  described  conjointly,  in  order  that  the  Student  may  consider  the 
arransjement  of 'the  latter  in  his  dissection  of  the  former.  It  is  rare  for  the  student  of  anatomy  in 
this  country  to  have  the  opportunity  of  dissecting  the  fasciae  separately ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  as 
well  as  from  the  close  connection  that  exists  between  the  muscles  and.  their  investing  aponeuroses, 
that  they  are  considered  together.  Some  seneral  observations  are  first  made  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
muscles  and  fascia,  the  special  description  being  given  in  connection  with  the  different  regions. 
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of  displacement  in  various  forms  of  fracture,  and  the  causes  which  produce 
distortion  in  various  deformities,  and,  consequently,  to  adopt  appropriate  treat- 
ment in  each  case.  The  relations,  also,  of  some  of  the  muscles,  especially  those 
in  immediate  apposition  with  the  larger  blood-vessels,  and  the  surface-markings 
they  produce,  should  be  especially  remembered,  as  they  form  useful  guides  in  the 
appHcation  of  a  ligature  to  those  vessels. 

Tendons  are  white,  glistening,  fibrous  cords,  varying  in  length  and  thickness, 
sometimes  round,  sometimes  flattened,  of  considerable  strength,  and  dev^oid  of 
elasticity.  They  consist  almost  entirely  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  the  fibrils  of 
which  have  an  undulating  course  parallel  with  each  other,  and  are  firmly  united 
together.  They  are  very  sparingly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  the  smaller 
tendons  presenting  in  their  interior  not  a  trace  of  them.  Nerves  also  are  not 
present  in. the  smaller  tendons ;  but  the  larger  ones,  as  the  tendo  Achillis,  receive 
nerves  which  accompany  the  nutrient  vessels.  The  tendons  consist  principally 
of  a  substance  which  yields  gelatine. 

Aponeuroses  are  fibrous  membranes,  of  a  peai'ly- white  color,  iridescent,  glis- 
tening, and  similar  in  structure  to  the  tendons.  They  are  destitute  of  nerves, 
and  the  thicker  ones  only  sparingly  supplied  with  blood-vessels. 

The  tendons  and  aponeuroses  are  connected,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  muscles ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  movable  structures,  as  the  bones,  cartilages, 
ligaments,  fibrous  membranes  (for  instance,  the  sclerotic),  and  the  synovial  mem- 
branes (subcruraeus,  subanconeus).  Where  the  muscular  fibres  are  in  a  dirc*ct 
line  with  those  of  the  tendon  or  aponeurosis,  the  two  are  directly  continuous,  the 
muscular  fibre  being  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  tendon  only  by  its  striation. 
But  where  the  muscular  fibre  joins  the  tendon  or  aponeurosis  at  an  oblique  angle, 
the  former  terminates,  according  to  Kolliker,  in  rounded  extremities,  which  are 
received  into  corresponding  depressions  on  the  surface  of  the  latter,  the  connective 
tissue  between  the  fibres  being  continuous  with  that  of  the  tendon.  The  latter 
mode  of  attachment  occurs  in  all  the  penniform  and  bipenniform  muscles,  and  in 
those  muscles  the  tendons  of  which  commence  in  a  membranous  form,  as  the 
Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus. 

The  fascia)  {fascia,  a  bandage)  are  fibro-areolar  or  aponeurotic  laminae,  of 
variable  thickness  and  strength,  found  in  all  regions  of  the  body,  investing  the 
softer  and  more  delicate  organs.  The  fasciae  have  been  subdivided,  from  the 
structure  which  they  present,  into  two  groups — fibro-areolar  or  superficial  fascia', 
and  aponeurotic  or  deep  fasciae. 

The  fibro-areolar  fascia  is  found  immediately  beneath  the  integument  over 
almost  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  and  is  generally  known  as  the  superficial 
fascia.  It  connects  the  skin  with  the  deep  or  aponeurotic  fascia,  and  consists  of 
fibro-areolar  tissue,  containing  in  its  meshes  pellicles  of  fat  in  varying  quantity. 
In  the  eyelids  and  scrotum,  where  adipose  tissue  is  rarely  deposited,  this  tissue 
is  very  liable  to  serous  infiltration.  Tlie  superficial  fascia  varies  in  thickness  in 
different  parts  of  the  body :  in  the  groin  it  is  so  thick  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
subdivided  into  several  laminae,  but  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  it  is  of  extreme 
thinness,  and  intimately  adherent  to  the  integument.  The  superficial  fascia  is 
capable  of  separation  into  two  or  more  layers,  between  which  are  found  the 
superficial  vessels  and  nerves,  and  superficial  lymphatic  glands ;  as  the  superficial 
epigastric  vessels  in  the  abdominal  region,  the  radial  and  ulnar  veins  in  tne  fore- 
arm, the  saphenous  veins  in  the  leg  and  thigh  ;  certain  cutaneous  muscles  also 
are  situated  in  the  superficial  fascia,  as  the  Platysma  myoides  in  the  neck,  and 
the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  around  the  eyelids.  This  fascia  is  most  distinct  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  scrotum,  perinaeum,  and  extremities;  is  very 
thin  in  those  regions  where  muscular  fibres  are  inserted  into  the  integument,  as 
on  the  side  of  the  neck,  the  face,  and  around  the  margin  of  the  anus ;  and  is 
almost  entirely  wanting  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  where 
the  integument  is  adherent  to  the  subjacent  aponeurosis.  The  superficial  fascia 
connects  the  skin  to  the  subjacent  parts,  facilitates  the  movement  of  the   skin. 
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serves  as  a  soft  nidus  for  the  passage  of  vessels  and  nerves  to  the  integument,  and 

retains  the  warmth  of  the  body,  since  the  adipose  tissue  contained  in  its  areola? 

is  a  bad  conductor  of  caloric. 
The  aponeurotic  or  deep  fascia  is  a  dense,  inelastic,  unyielding  fibrous  membrane, 

forming  sheaths  for  the  muscles,  and  affording  them  broad  surfaces  for  attach- 
ment. It  consists  of  shining  tendinous  fibres,  placed  parallel  with  one  another, 
and  connected  together  by  other  fibres  disposed  in  a  reticular  manner.  It  is 
usually  exposed  on  the  removal  of  the  superficial  fascia,  forming  a  strong  invest- 
ment, which  not  only  binds  down  collectively  the  muscles  in  each  region,  but 
gives  a  separate  sheath  to  each,  as  well  as  to  tlie  vessels  and  nerves.  The  fasciae 
are  thick  m  unprotected  situations,  as  on  the  outer  side  of  a  limb,  and  thinner  on 
the  inner  side.  Aponeurotic  fasciae  are  divided  into  two  classes,  aponeuroses  of 
insertion,  and  aponeuroses  of  investment. 

The  aponeuroses  of  insertion  serve  for  the  insertion  of  muscles.  Some  of  these 
are  formed  by  the  expansion  of  a  tendon  into  an  aponeurosis,  as,  for  instance,  the 
tendon  of  the  Sartorius ;  others  are  connected  directly  to  the  muscle,  as  the 
aponeuroses  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

The  aponeuroses  of  investment  form  a  sheatli  for  the  eniire  limb,  as  well  as  for 
each  individual  muscle.  Many  aponeuroses,  however,  serve  both  for  investment 
and  insertion.  Thus  the  aponeurosis  given  off  from  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  of 
the  arm  near  its  insertion  is  continuous  with,  and  partly  forms,  the  investing 
fascia  of  the  forearm,  and  gives  origin  to  the  muscles  in  this  region.  The  deep 
fasciae  assist'the  muscles  in  their  action,  by  the  degree  pf  tension  and  pressure 
they  make  upon  their  surface:  and,  in  certain  situations,  this  is  increased  and 
regulated  by  muscular  action,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  Tensor  vagina?  femoris  and 
Gluteus  maximus  in  the  thigh,  by  the  Biceps  in  the  leg,  and  Palmaris  longus  in 
the  hand.  In  the  limbs,  the  fasciae  not  only  invest  the  entire  limb,  but  give  off 
septa,  which  separate  the  various  muscles,  and  are  attached  beneath  to  the  peri- 
osteum: these  prolongations  of  fasciae  are  usually  spoken  of  as  intermuscular  septa. 
The  Muscles  and  Fasciae  may  be  arranged,  according  to  the  general  division  of 
the  body,  into  those  of  the  cranium,  face,  and  neck ;  those  of  the  trunk  ;  those 
of  the  upper  extremity  ;  and  those  of  the  lower  extremity. 

MUSCLES  AND  FASCIA  OF  THE  CEANIUM  AND  FACE. 

The  muscles  of  the  Cranium  and  Face  consist  of  ten  groups,  arranged  according 
to  the  region  in  which  they  are  situated. 

1.  Cranial  Eegion.  6.  Superior  Maxillary  Eegion. 

2.  Auricular  Eegion.  *  7.  Inferior  Maxillary  Eegion. 
c.  Palpebral  Eegion.  8.  Intermaxillary  Eegion. 

4.  Orbital  Eegion.  9.  Temporo-maxillary  Eegion. 

5.  Nasal-  Eegion.  10.  Pterygo  Maxillary  Eegion. 

The  muscles  contained  in  each  of  these  groups  are  the  following : — 

1.   Cranial  Region.  4.  Orbital  Region. 

Occipito-frontalis.  Levator  palpebrae. 

Bectus  superior. 

2.  Auricular  Region.  Eectus  inferior. 
Attollens  aurem.  Eectus  internus. 
Attrahens  aurem.  Eectus  externus. 
Betrahcns  aurem.  Obliquus  superior. 

Obliquus  inferior. 

3.  Palpebral  Region. 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum.  5.  Nasal  Region. 

Corrugator  supercilii.  Pyramidalis  nasi. 

Tensor  Tarsi.  Levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi. 
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Dilatator  naris  posterior.  Depressor  labii  inferioris. 

Dilatator  naris  anterior.  Depressor  anguU  oris. 

Compressor  nasi. 
Compressor  narium  minor.  ^-  Inter-maxillary  Region. 


Depressor  aim  nasi. 


Buccinator. 
Bisorius. 

6.  Superior  Maxillary  Rerjimi.  Orbicularis  oris. 

Levator  labii  super ioris.  ^    Temporo-maxillary  Region. 

Levator  anguli  oris.  Mas.'.eter. 

Zygomaticua  major.  Temporal. 

Zyyomaticus  minor. 

10.  Pterygo-maxillary  Region. 

7.  Inferior  Maxillary  Region.  Pterygoideus  e.xternus. 
Levator  labii  inferioris,  Pterygoideus  internus. 

1.  CR-4NIAL  Region — Occipito-frontalis. 

Dissection  (Fig.  257).  The  head  being  shaved,  and  a  block  placed  beneath  the  back  of  the  netk, 
makou  verticd  incision  through  the  skin  from  before  lackwards,  commencing  at  the  root  of  the  now 
in  front,  and  tc-miinating  behind  at  the  occipital  protuberance ;  make  a  second  incision  in  a  honzonlal 
dirt-ction  along  the  foreheail  and  round  the  side  of  the  head,  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior 

Fig.  257,— Dissection  of  the  Head,  Face,  and  Neck. 
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extremity  of  the  preceding.  Raisie  the  akin  in  front  from  the  subjacent  muscles  from  below  upwards  \ 
this  must  he  done  with  extreme  care,  removing  the  integument  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  vessels 
and  the  nerves  which  lie  between  the  two. 

The  supprficial  faseia  in  tbe  cranial  region  is  a  firm,  dense  layer,  intimatelv 
adherent  to  the  integument,  and  to  tbe  Occi  pi  to-frontal  is  and  its  tendinous  apo- 
neurosis; it  is  continuous,  behind,  with  the  superficial  fa.scia  at  the  back  part  of 
the  neck;  and,  laterally,  is  continued  over  tlie  temporal  aponeurosis:  it  contain.'; 
between  its  layers  the  small  muscles  of  the  auricle,  and  the  superficial  temporal 
vessels  and  superficial  nerves. 

The  Occipito-frontalis  (Fig.  258)  is  a  broad,  musculo-fibrous  layer,  which  covers 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  vertex  of  the  skull,  from  the  occiput  to  the  eye- 
brow. It  consists  of  two  muscular  slips,  separated  by  an  intervening  tendinous 
aponeurosis.  The  occipital  portion,  thin,  quadrilateral  in  form,  and  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  arises  from  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  superior  curved 
line  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  from  the  mastoid  portion  of  tbe  temporal.  Its 
fibres  of  origin  are  tendinous,  but  they  s6on  become  muscular,  and  ascend  in  a 
parallel  direction  to  terminate  in  the  tendinous  aponeurosis.    Tha  frontal  portion 
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is  thin,  of  a  quadrilateral  form,  and  ultimately  adherent  to  the  skin.  Tt  is 
broader,  its  fibres  are  longer,  and  their  structure  paler  than  the  occipital  portion. 
Its  internal  fibres  are  coutinuous  with  those  of  the  Pyraniidalis  nasi.  Its  middle 
fibres  become  blended  with  tbe  Corrugator  supcrcilii  and  Orbicularis:  and  the 

Fig,  258-Mu?cle3  of  the  Head,  Face,  and  Neck. 


outer  fibres  are  also  blended  with  the  latter  nmscle  over  the  external  angular 
process.  From  thie  attachmeut,  tlie  fibres  are  directed  upwards  and  join  the  apo- 
neurosis below  the  coronal  suture.  The  inner  margins  of  the  frontal  portions  of 
the  two  muscles  are  joined  together  for  some  distance  almve  the  roof  of  the  nose  ; 
but  between  the  occipital  portions  ihere  is  a  considerable  though  variable 
interval. 

The  ap<meurosis  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  vertex  of  the  skull,  being  con- 
tinuous across  the  middle  line  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  opposite  muscle. 
Behind,  it  is  attached,  in  the  interval  between  the  occipital  origins,  to  the  occipi- 
tal protuberance  and  superior  curved  lines  above  the  attachment  of  the  Trnpe- 
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zius ;  in  front,  it  forms  a  short  angular  prolongation  between  the  frontal  portions ; 
and  on  each  side,  it  has  connected  with  it  the  AttoUens  and  Attrahens  aurem 
muscles;  in  this  situation  it  loses  its  aponeurotic  character,  and  is  continued 
over  the  temporal  fascia  to  the  zygoma  as  a  layer  of  laminated  areolar  tissue. 
This  aponeurosis  is  closely  connected  to  the  integument  by  a  dense  fibro-cellular 
tissue,  which  contains  much  granular  fat,  and  in  which  ramify  the  numerous 
vessels  and  nerves  of  the  integument ;  it  is  loosely  connected  with  the  pericra- 
nium by  a  quantity  of  loose  cellular  tissue,  which  allows  of  a  considerable  degree 
of  movement  of  the  integument. 

Nerves.  The  frontal  portion  of  the  Occipito-frontalis  is  supplied  by  the  facial 
nerve;  its  occipital  portion  by  the  posterior  auricular  branch  of  the  facial,  and 
sometimes  by  the  occipitalis  minor. 

•  Actions,  The  frontal  portion  of  the  muscle  raises  the  eyebrows  and  the  skin 
over  the  root  of  the  nose ;  at  the  same  time  throwing  the  integument  of  the 
forehead  into  transverse  wrinkles,  a  predominant  expression  in  the  emotions  of 
delight.  By  bringing  alternately  into  action  the  occipital  and  frontal  portions, 
the  entire  scalp  may  be  moved  from  before  backwards. 

2.  Auricular  Region.    (Fig.  258.) 

AttoUens  Aurem.  Attrahens  Aurem. 

Retrahens  Aurem.  , 

These  three  small  muscles  are  placed  immediately  beneath  the  skin  around  the 
external  ear.  Tn  man,  in  whom  the  external  ear  is  almost  immovable,  they  are 
rudimentary.  They  are  the  analogues  of  large  and  important  muscles  in  some 
of  the  mammalia. 

Dissection.  This  requires  considerable  care,  and  should  be  performed  in  the  following  manner : 
To  expose  the  AttoUens  aurem,  draw  the  pinna  or  broad  part  of  the  ear  downwards,  when  a  tense 
band  will  be  felt  beneath  the  skin,  passing  from  the  side  of  the  head  to  the  upper  part  of  the  concha: 
by  dividing  the  skin  over  the  tendon,  in  a  direction  from  below  upwards,  and  then  reflecting  it  on  each 
side,  the  muscle  is  exposed.  To  bring  into  view  the  Attrahens  aurem,  draw  the  helix  backwards  by 
means  of  a  hook,  when  the  muscle  will  be  made  tense,  and  may  be  exposed  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  preceding.  To  expose  the  Retrahens  aurem,  draw  the  pinna  forwards,  when  the  muscle,  being 
made  tense,  may  be  felt  beneath  the  skin,  at  its  insertion  into  the  back  part  ol  the  concha,  and  may 
be  exposed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  muscles. 

T}\iQ  Attollens  Aurem^  the  largest  of  the  three,  is  thin  and  fan-shaped;  its  fibres 
arise  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Occipito-frontalis,  and  converge  to  be  inserted 
by  a  thin,  flattened  tendon  into  the  upper  part  of  the  craniaL  surface  of  the 
pinna. 

Relations.  Externally^  with  the  integument ;  internally^  with  the  temporal 
aponeurosis. 

The  Attrahens  Aurem,  the  smallest  of  the  three,  is  thin,  fan-shaped,  and  its 
fibres  pale  and  indistinct ;  they  arise  from  the  lateral  edge  of  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  Occipito-frontalis,  and  converge  to  be  inserted  into  a  projection  on  the  front 
of  the  helix. 

Relations.  Externally,  with  the  skin ;  internally,  with  the  temporal  fascia, 
which  separates  it  from  the  temporal  artery  and  vein. 

The  Retrahens  Aurem  consists  of  two  or  three  fleshy  fasciculi,  which  arise 
from  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  by  short  aponeurotic  fibres. 
They  are  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  cranial  surface  of  the  concha. 

Relations.  Externally,  with  the  integument;  internally,  with  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  tem|)oral  bone. 

Nerves.  The  AttoUens  aurem  is  supplied  by  the  occipitalis  minor;  the  Attra- 
hens aurem,  by  the  facial;  and  the  Retrahens  aurem,  by  the  posterior  auricular 
branch  of  the  facial. 

Actions.  In  man,  these  muscles  possess  very  little  action;  the  AttoUens  aurem 
slightly  raises  the  ear;  tlic  Attrahens  aurem  draws  it  forwards  and  upwards; 
and  the  Retrahens  aurem  draws  it  backwards. 
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3.  Palpebral  Region.    (Fig.  258.) 

Orbicularis  Palpebrarum.  Levator  Palpebrae. 

Corrugator  Supercilii.  Tensor  Tarsi. 

Disseclton  (Fig.  257).  In  order  to  expose  the  muscles  of  the  face,  continue  the  longitudinal 
incision,  made  in  the  dissection  of  the  Occipito -frontal is,  down  the  median  line  of  the  face  to  the  tip 
of  the  nose,  and  from  this  point  onwards  to  the  upper  lip ;  and  carry  another  incision  along  the 
margin  of  the  lip  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  transversely  across  the  face  to  the  ande  of  the 
jaw.  Then  make  an  incision  in  front  of  the  external  ear,  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  upwards,  to  join 
the  transverse  incision  made  in  exposing  the  Occipito-frontali^.  Those  incisions  include  a  square- 
shaped  flap,  which  should  be  removed  in  the  direction  marked  in  the  figure,  with  care,  as  the  muscles 
at  some  points  are  intimately  adherent  to  the  integument. 

The  Orbicularis  Palpebrarum  is  a  sphincter  muscle,  which  surrounds  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  orbit  and  eyelids.  It  arises  from  the  internal  angular  process 
of  the  frontal  bone,  from  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  in  front  of 
the  lachrymal  groove,  and  from  the  anterior  surface  and  borders  of  a  short 
tendon,  the  tendo  palpebrarum,  placed  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit.  From 
this  origin,  the  fibres  are  directed  outwards,  forming  a  broad,  thin,  and  flat  layer, 
which  covers  the  eyelids,  surrounds  the  circumference  of  the  orbit,  and  spreads 
out  over  the  temple,  and  downw^ards  on  the  cheek,  becoming  blended  with  the 
Occipito-frontalis  and  Corrugator  supercilii.  The  palpebral  portion  (ciliaris)  of 
the  Orbicularis  is  tliin  and  pale ;  it  arises  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  tendo  pal- 
pebrarum, and  forms  a  series  of  concentric  curves,  which  are  united  on  the  outer 
side  of  tlie  eyelids  at  an  acute  angle  by  a  cellular  raphe,  some  being  inserted 
into  the  external  tarsal  ligament  and  malar  bone.  The  orbicular  portion  (orbicu- 
laris latus)  is  thicker  and  of  a  reddish  color :  its  fibres  are  well  developed,  and 
form  complete  ellipses. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surfa/'e^  with  the  integument.  By  its  deep  sur- 
face^ above,  with  the  Occipito-frontalis  and  Corrugator  supercilii,  with  which  it 
is  intimately  blended,  and  with  the  vsupra-orbital  vessels  and  nerve ;  below,  it 
covers  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  the  origin  of  the  Levator  labii  superioris,  and  the 
Levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi  muscles.  Internally^  it  is  occasionally 
blended  with  the  Pyramidalis  nasi.  Externally^  it  lies  on  the  temporal  fascia. 
On  the  eyelids,  it  is  separated  from  the  conjunctiva  by  a  fibrous  membrane  and 
the  tarsal  cartilages. 

The  tendo  palpebrarum  (tendo  oculi)  is  a  short  tendon,  about  two  linos  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth,  attached  to  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone 
in  front  of  the  lachrymal  groove.  Crossing  the  lachrymal  sac  it  divides  into 
two  parts,  each  division  being  attached  to  the  inner  extremity  of  the  correspond- 
ing tarsal  cartilage.  As  the  tendon  crosses  the  lachrymal  sac,  a  strong  aponeu- 
rotic lamina  is  given  off  from  the  posterior  surface,  which  expands  over  the  sac, 
and  is  attached  to  the  ridge  on  the  lachrymal  bone.  This  is  the  reflected  apo- 
neurosis of  the  tendo  palpebrarum. 

The  Corrugator  Supercilii  is  a  small,  narrow,  pyramidal  muscle,  placed  at  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  eyebrow,  beneath  the  Occipito-frontalis  and  Orbicularis 
palpebrarum  muscles.  It  arises  from  the  inner  extremity  of  the  superciliary 
ridge;  from  whence  its  fibres  pass  upwards  and  outwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
under  surface  of  the  orbicularis,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  orbital  arch. 

Relations,  By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  Occipito-frontalis  and  Orbicularis 
palpebrarum  muscles.  By  its  posterior  surface^  with  the  frontal  bone  and  supra- 
trochlear nerve. 

The  Levator  Palpeh-se  will  be  described  with  the  muscles  of  the  orbital 
region. 

The  Tensor  Tarsi  is  a  small,  thin  muscle,  about  three  lines  in  breadth  and  six 
in  length,  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit,  behind  the  tendo  oculi.  It 
arises  from  the  crest  and  adjacent  part  of  the  orbital  surface  of  the  lachrymal 
bone,  and  passing  across  the  lachrymal  sac  divides  into  two  slips,  which  cover 
the  lachrymal  canals,  and  are  inserted  into  the  tarsal  cartilages  near  the  puncta 
23 
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lachrymalia.  Its  fibres  appear  to  be  continuous  with  those  of  the  palpebral  por- 
tion of  the  Orbicularis ;  it  is  occasionally  very  indistinct. 

Nerves,  Tlie  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  Corrugator  supercilii,  and  Tensor  tarsi 
are  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 

Actions,  The  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  eyelids. 
The  palpebral  portion  acts  involuntarily  in  closing  the  lids,  and  independently 
of  the  orbicular  portion,  which  is  subject  to  the  will.  When  the  entire  muscle 
is  brought  into  action,  the  integument  of  the  forehead,  temple,  and  cheek  is  drawn 
inwards  towards  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  the  eyelids  are  firmly  closed. 
The  Levator  palpebrae  is  the  direct  antagonist  of  this  muscle ;  it  raises  the  upper 
eyelid  and  exposes  the  globe.  The  Corrugator  supercihi  draws  the  eyebrow 
downwards  ana  inwards,  producing  the  vertical  wrinkles  of  the  forehead.  This 
muscle  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  agent  in  the  expression  of  grief.  The 
Tensor  tarsi  draws  the  eyelids  and  the  extremities  of  the  lachrymal  canals 
inwards,  and  compresses  them  against  the  surface  of  the  globe  of  the  eye ;  thus 
placing  them  in  the  most  favorable  situation  for  receiving  the  tears.  It  serves, 
also,  to  compress  the  lachrymal  sac. 

4.  Orbital  Region.    (Fig.  259.) 

Levator  Palpebrae  Superioris.  Rectus  Tnternus. 

Rectus  Superior.  Rectus  Externus. 

Rectus  Inferior.  Obliquus  Superior. 

Obliquus  Inferior. 

Dissection.  To  open  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  remove  the  skull-cap  and  brain ;  then  saw  through 
the  frontal  bone  at  tne  inner  extremity  of  the  supraorbital  ridge,  andf  externally  at  its  junction  with 
the  malar.  Break  in  pieces  the  thin  roof  of  the  orbit  by  a  few  slight  blows  of  the  hammer,  and 
take  it  awav ;  drive  forward  the  superciliary  portion  of  the  frontal  bone  by  a  smart  stroke,  but  do 
not  remove  it,  as  that  would  destroy  the  pulley  of  the  Obliquus  superior.  When  the  fragments  are 
cleared  away,  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit  will  be  exposed;  this  being  removed,  together  with  the 
fat  which  fills  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  the  several  muscles  of  this  region  can  be  exammed.  Tlie  dis- 
section will  be  facilitated  by  distending  the  globe  of  the  eye.  In  order  to  effect  this,  puncture  the 
optic  nerve,  near  the  eyeball,  with  a  curved  needle,  and  push  the  needle  onwards  into  the  globe ; 
insert  the  point  of  a  blowpipe  through  this  aperture,  ana  force  a  little  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  eye- 
ball ;  then  apply  a  ligature  around  the  nerve,  s  as  to  prevent  the  air  escaping.  The  globe  bemg 
now  drawn  forwards,  the  muscles  will  be  put  upon  the  stretch. 

The  Levator  Palpebree  Superioris  is  tbin,  flat,  and  triangular  in  shape.  It 
arises  from  the  under  surface  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  optic  foramen ;  and  is  inserted,  by  a  broad  aponeurosis,  into  the 
upper  border  of  the  superior  tarsal  cartilage.  At  its  origin,  it  is  narrow  and 
tendinous ;  but  soon  becomes  broad  and  fleshy,  and  finally  terminates  in  a  broad 
aponeurosis. 

Relations,  By  its  upper  surface^  with  the  frontal  nerve  and  artery,  the  peri- 
osteum of  the  orbit ;  and,  in  front,  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  broad  tarsal 
ligament.  By  its  under  surface^  with  the  Superior  rectus;  and  in  the  lid,  with 
the  conjunctiva.     A  small  branch  of  the  third  nerve  enters  its  under  surface. 

H\\q' Rectus  superior^  the  thinnest  and  narrowest  of  the  four  Recti,  arises  from 
the  upper  margin  of  the  optic  foramen  beneath  the  Levator  Palpebrae  and  Supe- 
rior oblique,  and  from  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve ;  and  is  inserted,  by 
a  tendinous  expansion,  into  the  sclerotic  coat,  about  three  or  four  lines  from  the 
margin  of  the  cornea. 

Relations,  By  its  upper  surface^  with  the  Levator  Palpebrae.  By  its  under 
surface^  with  the  optic  nerve,  the  ophthalmic  artery,  the  nasal  nerve,  and  the 
branch  of  the  third  nerve,  which  supplies  it;  and,  in  front,  with  the  tendon  of 
the  Superior  oblique,  and  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

The  Inferior  and  Internal  Recti  arise  by  a  common  tendon  (the  ligament  of 
Zinn),  which  is  attached  round  the  circumference  of  the  optic  foramen,  except  at 
its  upper  and  outer  part.     The  External  rectus  has  two  heads:  the  upj>er  one 
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arises  from  the  outer  margin  of  the  optic  foramen  immediately  beneath  the  Supe- 
rior rectus ;  the  lower  head,  partly  from  the  ligament  of  Zinn,  and  partly  from  a 
pmall,  pointed  process  of  bone  on  the  lower  margin  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure. 
Eacli  muscle  passes  forward,  in  the  position  implied  by  it3  name,  to  be  inserted 

Fig.  Ji'J.-MiiBcleaof  the  Right  Orbit. 


by  a  tendinous  expansion  (ihe  tuuiat  alhi'jinea)  into  the  sclerotic  coat,  about 
three  or  four  lines  from  the  margin  to  the  cornea.  Between  the  two  heads  of 
the  External  rectus  is  a  narrow  interval,  through  which  pass  the  third,  nasal 
brancli  of  the  fifth,  and  sixth  nerve**,  and 

ihe  ophthalmic  vein.  Although  nearly  Fig-  260— The  relative  poaition  and  attach- 
all  of  these  muscles  present  a  common  meat  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Left  Eyeball, 
origin,  and  are  inserted  in  a  similar  manner  ''Tl^""' ' 

into  the  sclerotic   coat,  there   are  certain  jh^j— f.j-*.r.  j 

differences  to  be  observed  in  them,  as  re- 
gards their  length  and  breadth.  The  In- 
ternal rectus  is  tlie  broadest ;  the  External, 
the  longest;  and  the  Superior,  the  thinnest 
and  narrowest. 

The  Superior  Oblique  is  a  fusiform  muscle, 
placed  at   the   upper   and   inner   side   of  r^Bt^ 

the  orbit,  internal  to  the  Levator  palpebrse,  -A^ 

It  arises  about  a  line  above  the  inner  mar- 
gin of  the  optic  foramen,  and,  passing  forwards  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit, 
lermioates  in  a  rounded  tendon,  which  plays  in  a  ring  or  pulley,  formed  by 
iibro-cartilaginous  tissue  attached  to  a  depression  beneath  the  internal  angular 
process  of  the  frontal  bone,  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  tendon  and  ring  lieing 
lined  by  a  delicate  synovial  membrane,  and  inclosed  in  a  thin  fibrous  investment. 
The  tendon  is  reflected  backwards  and  outwards  beneath  the  Superior  rectus  to 
the  outer  part  of  the  globe  of"  the  eye,  and  is  inserted  into  tlie  sclerotic  coat, 
midway  between  the  cornea  and  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  tiie  insertion  of  the 
muscle  lying  between  the  Sujwrior  and  External  recti. 

Relations.  By  its  upper  sur/en-e,  with  the  iicriosteum  covering  the  roof  of  the 
orbit,  and  the  fourth  nerve.  The  tendon,  wliere  it  lies  on  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
is  covered  by  the  superior  rectus.  By  its  utuler  svr/uce,  with  the  nasal  nerve  and 
the  upper  border  of  the  Internal  rectus. 

The  Inferior  Oblique  is  a  thin,  narrow  muscle,  placed  near  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  orbit.     It  arises  from  a  depression  in  the  orbital  plate  of  the  superior 
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maxillary  bone,  external  to  the  lachrymal  groove.  Passing  outwards  and  back- 
wards beneath  the  Inferior  rectus,  and  between  the  eve  ball  and  the  External 
rectus,  it  is  inserted  into  the  outer  part  of  tlie  sclerotic  coat  between  the  Superior 
and  External  rectus,  near  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  superior  oblique. 

Relations,  By  its  ocular  surface^  with  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  with  the 
Inferior  rectus.  By  its  orbital  surface^  with  the  periosteum  covering  the  floor  of 
the  orbit,  and  with  tlie  External  rectus.  Its  borders  look  forwards  and  back- 
wards; the  posterior  one  receives  a  branch  of  the  third  nerve. 

Nerves.  The  Levator  palpebrae,  Inferior  oblique,  and  all  the  recti  excepting 
the  External,  are  supplied  by  the  third  nerve;  the  Superior  oblique,  by  the 
fourth ;  the  External  rectus,  by  the  sixth. 

Actions.  Tlie  levator  palpebrae  raises  the  upper  eyelid,  and  is  the  direct 
antagonist  of  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum.  The  four  Recti  muscles  are  attached 
in  such  a  manner  to  the  globe  of  the  eye,  that,  acting  singly,  they  will  turn  it 
either  upwards,  downwards,  inwards,  or  outwards,  as  expressed  by  their  names. 
If  any  two  Recti  act  together,  they  carry  the  globe  of  the  eye  in  the  diagonal  of 
these  directions,  viz.,  upwards  and  inwards,  upwards  and  outwards,  downwards 
and  inwards,  or  downwards  and  outwards.  The  movement  of  circumduction,  as 
in  looking  round  a  room,  is  performed  by  the  alternate  action  of  the  four  Recti. 
By  some  anatomists,  these  muscles  have  been  considered  the  chief  agents  in  adjust- 
ing the  sight  at  diiFerent  distances,  by  compressing  the  globe,  and  so  lengthening 
its  antero-posterior  diameter.  The  Oblique  muscles  rotate  the  eyeball  on  its 
anterO'posterior  axis,  this  kind  of  movement  being  required  for  the  correct  view- 
ing of  an  object,  when  the  head  is  moved  laterally,  as  from  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
in  order  that  the  picture  may  fall  in  all  respects  on  the  same  part  of  the  retina 
of  each  eye.* 

Surfjical  Anatomy,  The  position  and  exact  point  of  insertion  of  the  tendons  of  the  Internal  and 
External  recti  muscles  into  the  globe  should  be  carefully  examined  from  the  front  of  the  eyeball,  as 
the  surgeon  is  often  required  to  aivi<le  one  or  the  other  muscle  for  the  cure  of  strabismus.  In  con- 
vergent strabismus,  which  is  the  most  common  form  of  the  disease,  the  eye  is  turned  inwards, 
requiring  the  division  of  the  Internal  rectus.  In  the  divergent  form,  which  is  more  rare,  the  eye  is 
turned  outwards,  the  External  rectus  being  especially  implicated.  The  deformity  produced  in  either 
case  is  to  be  remedied  by  division  of  one  or  the  other  muscle.  The  operation  is  thus  effected ;  the 
lids  are  to  be  well  separated ;  the  eyeball  being  drawn  outwards,  the  conjunctiva  should  be  raised  by 
a  pair  of  forceps,  ana  divided  immediately  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  Internal 
rectus,  a  little  behind  its  insertion  into  the  sclerotic ;  the  submucous  areolar  tissue  is  then  divided, 
and  into  the  small  aperture  thus  made,  a  blunt  hook  is  passed  upwards  between  the  muscle  and  the 
globe,  and  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  and  conjunctiva  covering  it  divided  by  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed 
scissors.  Or  the  tendon  may  be  divided  by  a  subconjunctival  incision,  one  olade  of  the  scissors 
being  passed  upwards  between  the  tendon  and  the  conjunctiva,  and  th<j  other  between  the  tendon 
and  the  sclerotic.  The  student,  when  dissecting  these  muscles,  should  remove  on  one  side  of  the 
subject  the  conjunctiva  from  the  front  of  the  eye,  in  order  to  see  more  accurately  the  position  of  the 
tendons,  while  on  the  opposite  side  the  operation  may  be  performed, 

5.  Nasal  Region.    (Fig.  258.) 

Pyramidalis  Nasi. 

Levator  Labii  Superioris  Alaeque  Nasi. 

Dilatator  Naris  Posterior. 

Dilatator  Naris  Anterior. 

Compressor  Nasi. 

Compressor  Narium  Minor. 

Depressor  Ala3  Nasi. 

The  Pyramidalis  Nasi  is  a  small  pyramidal  slip,  prolonged  downwards  from 
the  Occipito-frontalis  upon  the  side  of  the  nose,  wnere  it  becomes  tendinous  and 

* "  On  the  Oblvjue  Muscles  of  the  Eye  in  Man  and  Vertebrate  Animals,"  by  John  Stbuthees, 
M.  D.,  "Anatomical  and  Physiological  Observations"  For  a  more  full  account  of  the  various 
co-ordinated  actions  of  the  muscles  of  a  single  eye  and  of  both  eyes  than  our  space  allows,  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  Dr.  M.  Foster's  Text-book  of  Physiology,  pp.  385-388. 
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blends  with  the  Compressor  nasi.  As  the  two  muscles  descend,  they  diverge, 
leaving  an  angular  interval  between  them. 

Relations,  By  its  dipper  surface^  with  the  skin.  By  its  tinder  surface^  with 
the  frontal  and  nasal  bones. 

The  Levator  Labii  Superiorh  Alaeque  Nasi  is  a  thin,  triangular  muscle,  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  extending  between  the  inner  margin  of  the  orbit  and 
upper  lip.  It  arises  by  a  pointed  extremity  from  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and,  passing  obliquely  downwards  and 
outwards,  divides  into  two  slips,  one  of  which  is  inserted  into  tlie  cartilage  of  the 
ala  of  the  nose;  the  other  is  prolonged  into  the  upper  lip,  becoming  blended 
with  the  Orbicularis  and  Levator  labii  superioris  proprius. 

Relations.  In  front,  with  the  integument;  and  with  a  small  part  of  the  Orbic- 
ularis palpebrarum  above. 

Lying  upon  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  beneath  this  muscle,  is  a  longitudinal 
muscular  fasciculus  about  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  attached  by  one  end  near  the 
origin  of  the  Compressor  nasi,  and  by  the  other  to  the  nasal  process  about  an  inch 
above  it;  it  was  described  by  Albinus  as  the  "Musculus  anomalus,"  and  by 
Santorini  as  the  "Rhomboideus." 

The  Dilatator  Nan's  Posterior  is  a  small  muscle,  which  is  placed  partly  beneath 
the  proper  elevator  of  the  nose  and  lip.  It  arises  from  the  margin  of  the  nasal 
notch  of  the  superior  maxillary,  and  from  the  sesamoid  cartilages,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  skin  near  the  margin  of  the  nostril. 

The  Dilatator  Naris  Anterior  is  a  thin,  delicate  fasciculus,  passing  from  the 
cartilage  of  the  ala  of  the  nose  to  the  integument  near  its  margin.  This  muscle 
is  situated  in  front  of  the  preceding. 

The  Compressor  Nasi  is  a  small,  thin,  triangular  muscle,  arising  by  its  apex 
from  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  above  and  a  little  external  to  the  incisive  fossa; 
its  fibres  proceed  upwards  and  inwards,  expanding  into  a  thin  aponeurosis  which 
is  attached  to  the  fibro-cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  is  continuous  on  the  bridge  of 
the  nose  with  that  of  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  and  \vith  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  Pyramidalis  nasi. 

The  Compressor  Narium  Minor  is  a  small  muscle,  attached  by  one  end  to  the 
alar  cartilage,  and  by  the  other  to  the  integument  at  the  end  of  the  nose. 

The  Depressor  Alse  Nasi  is  a  short,  radiated  muscle,  arising  from  the  incisive 
fossa  of  the  superior  maxilla ;  its  fibres  ascend  to  be  inserted  into  the  septum,  and 
back  part  of  the  ala  of  the  nose.  This  muscle  lies  between  the  mucous  membrane 
and  muscular  structure  of  the  lip. 

Nerves,     All  the  muscles  of  this  group  are  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 

Actions,  The  Pyramidalis  nasi  draws  down  tlie  inner  angle  of  the  eyebrows; 
by  some  anatomists  it  is  also  considered  as  an  elevator  of  the  ala,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  dilator  of  the  nose.  The  Levator  labii  superioris  aUeque  nasi  draws 
upwards  the  upper  lip  and  ala  of  the  nose;  its  most  important  action  is  upon  the 
nose,  which  it  dilates  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  action  of  this  muscle 
produces  a  marked  influence  over  the  countenance,  and  it  is  the  principal  agent 
in  the  expression  of  contempt.  The  two  Dilatatores  nasi-  enlarge  the  aperture 
of  the  nose,  and  the  Compressor  nasi  appears  to  press  upon  the  nose  so  as  to 
increase  its  breadth,  and  thus  tends  rather  to  open  than  to  close  the  nostrils. 
The  Depressor  ala3  nasi  is  a  direct  antagonist  of  the  preceding  muscles,  drawing 
the  ala  of  the  nose  downwards,  and  thereby  constricting  the  aperture  of  the 
aares. 

6.  SuPKRTOK  Maxillary  Region.    (Fig.  258.) 

Levator  Labii  Superioris.  Zygomaticus  Major. 

Levator  Anguli  Oris.  Zygomaticus  Minor. 

The  Levator  Labii  Superioris  (proprius)  is  a  thin  muscle  of  a  quadrilateral 
form.     It  arises  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  immediately  above  the  infra- 
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.tVt.i'  foramen,  some  of  its  fibres  being  attached  to  the  superior  maxilla,  others 
-'  -.x^  malar  bone;  its  fibres  converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  muscular  substance 

A*'  •'  ^  upper  lip. 

A*  '  r'>n.<.  Bv  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  lower  segment  of  the  Orhicularis 
ra!:>*hr:irum  ;  below,  it  is  subcutaneous.  By  its  deep  svrface  it  conceals  tlie  ori- 
4::-:\>f  tiie  Compressor  nasi  and  Levator  anguli  oris  muscles,  and  the  infraorbital 
rt^-^s^^'s  and  nerves,  as  they  escape  from  the  infraorbital  foramen. 

T::o  Levator  Aivfidi  Oris  arises  from  the  canine  fossa,  immediately  below  the 
r.:morbital  foramen;  its  fibres  incline  downwards  and  a  little  outwards,  to  be 
rns^^rted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  intermingling  with  those  of  the  Zygomatici, 
!-  :^  I\^pri\ssor  anguli  oris,  and  the  Orbicularis. 

Rf  at  ions,  Bv  its  superficial  surface^  \\\\\\  the  Levator  labii  su  periods  and  the 
ir.t^^orbital  vessels  and  nerves.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the  superior  maxilla, 
tho  Buccinator,  and  the  mucous  membrane. 

Tlie  jiygomaticus  Major  is  a  slender  fa,sciculus,  which  arises  from  the  malar 
Kmk\  in  front  of  the  zygomatic  suture,  and,  descending  obliquely  downwards  and 
inwards,  is  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  where  it  blends  with  the  fibres 
of  the  Orbicularis  and  Depressor  anguli  oris. 

delations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue. 
By  its  deep  surface^  with  the  malar  bone,  and  the  Masseter  and  Buccinator 
niuscles. 

The  Zyfjo^naticiis  Minor  arises  from  the  malar  bone,  immediately  behind  the 
maxillary  suture,  and,  passing  downwards  and  inwards,  is  continuous  with  the 
outer  margin  of  the  Levator  labii  superioris.     It  lies  in  front  of  the  preceding. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  integument  and  the  Orbicularis 
{x\l}>ebrarum  above.     By  its  deep  surfa^e^  with  the  Levator  anguli  oris. 

Serves,     This  group  of  muscles  is  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 

Actions,  The  Levator  labii  superioris  is  the  proper  elevator  of  the  upper  lip, 
carrying  it  at  the  same  time  a  little  outwards.  The  Levator  anguli  oris  raises 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  draws  it  inwards ;  whilst  the  Zygomatici  raise  the 
upper  lip  and  draw  it  somewhat  outwards,  as  in  laughing. 


i 


:i 


7.  Inferior  Maxillary  Region.    (Fig.  258.) 

Levator  Labii  Inferioris  (Levator  menti). 
Depressor  Labii  Inferioris  (Quadratus  menti). 
Depressor  Anguli  Oris  (Triangularis  menti). 

Dissection.  The  Muscles  in  this  region  may  be  dissected  by  making  a  vertical  incision  througli 
the  integument  from  the  margin  of  the  lower  lip  to  the  chin :  a  second  mcision  should  then  be  carrie<i 
along  the  margin  of  the  lower  jaw  as  far  as  the  angle,  and  the  integument  carefully  removed  in  tlie 
direction  shown  in  Fig.  257. 

The  Levator  Labii  Inferioris  {Levator  menti)  is  to  be  dissected  by  everting  the 
lower  lip  and  raising  the  mucous  membrane.     It  is  a  small,  conical  fasciculus, 
placed  on  the  side  of  the  frsenum  of  the  lower  lip.     It  arises  from  the  incisi  vo 
fossa,  external  to  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw :  its  fibres  descend  to  be  insertodL 
into  the  integument  of  the  chin. 

Relations,  On  its  inner  surface,  with  the  mucous  membrane;  in  the  medicMJ% 
line,  it  is  blended  with  the  muscle  of  the  oppo.site  side ;  and  on  its  outer  side,  wxtVt 
the  Depressor  labii  inferioris. 

The  Depressor  Labii  Inferioris  {Quadratus  menti)  is  a  small,  quadrilatera.1 
mnscle,  situated  at  the  outer  side  of  the  preceding.  It  arises  from  the  external 
oblique  line  of  the  lower  jaw,  between  the  symphysis  and  mental  foramen,    and 

f)asses  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  integument  of  tlio 
ower  lip,  its  fibres  blending  with  the  Orbicularis,  and  with  those  of  its  fellc»v 
of  the  opposite  side.     It  is  continuous  witli  the  fibres  of  the  Platysma  at  its   ori- 
gin.    This  muscle  contains  much  yellow  fat  intermingled  with  its  fibres. 
Relations,     By  its  superficial  surface,  with  part  of  the  Depressor  anguli 
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and  with  the  integument,  to  which  it  is  closely  connected.  By  its  deep  surface^ 
with  the  mental  vessels  and  nerves,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  lip,  the 
labial  glands,  and  the  Levator  raenti,  with  which  it  is  intimately  united. 

The  Depressor  AnfjuU  Oris  is  triangular  in  shape,  arising,  by  its  broad  base, 
frona  the  external  oblique  line  of  the  lower  jaw,  from  whence  its  fibres  pass 
upwards,  to  be  inserted,  by  a  narrow  fasciculus,  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  It 
is  continuous  with  the  Platysma  at  its  origin,  and  with  the  Orbicularis  and  Riso- 
rius  at  its  insertion,  and  some  of  its  fibres  are  directly  continuous  with  those  of 
the  Levator  anguli  oris. 

Relations,  By  \\s>  superficial  surf  ace  ^  with  the  integument.  By  its  deep  surface^ 
with  the  Depressor  labii  inferioris  and  Buccinator. 

Nerves.     This  group  of  muscles  is  supplied  hy  the  facial  nerve. 

Actions.  The  Levator  labii  inferioris  raises  the  lower  lip,  and  protrudes  it  for- 
wards, and  at  the  same  time  wrinkles  the  integument  of  the  chin.  The  Depressor 
labii  inferioris  draws  the  lower  lip  directly  downwards  and  a  little  outwards.  The 
Depressor  anguli  oris  depresses  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  being  the  antagonist  to 
the  Levator  anguli  oris  and  Zygomaticus  major;  acting  witli  these  muscles,  it 
will  draw  the  angle  of  the  mouth  directly  backwards. 

8.  Inter-maxillary  Region. 

Orbicularis  Oris.  Buccinator.  RLsorius. 

Dissection.  The  dissection  of  these  Muscles  may  be  considerably  facilitated  by  filling  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth  with  tow,  so  as  to  distend  the  cheeks  and  lips;  the  mouth  should  then  be  closed  by  a 
few  stitches,  and  the  integument  carefully  removed  from  the  surface. 

The  Orbicularis  Oris  (Fig.  258)  is  a  sphincter  muscle,  elliptic  in  form,  composed 
of  concentric  fibres,  which  surround  the  orifice  of  the  mouth.  It  consists  of  two 
thick,  semicircular  planes  of  muscular  fibre,  which  interlace  on  either  side  with 
those  of  XkiQ  Buccinator  and  other  muscles  inserted  into  the  lips.  On  the  free 
margin  of  the  lips  the  muscular  fibres  are  continued  uninterruptedly  from  one 
lip  to  the  other,  around  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  forming  a  roundish  fasciculus 
of  fine  pale  fibres  closely  approximated.  To  the  outer  part  of  each  segment  some 
special  fibres  are  added,  by  which  the  lips  are  connected  directly  with  the  max- 
illary bones  and  septum  of  the  nose.  The  additional  fibres  for  the  upper  seg- 
ment consist  of  four  bands,  two  of  which  (Accessorii  orbicularis  superiores)  arise 
from  the  alveolar  border  of  the  superior  maxilla,  opposite  the  incisor  teeth,  and 
arching  outwards  on  each  side  are  continuous  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth  with 
the  other  muscles  inserted  into  this  part.  The  two  remaining  muscular  slips, 
called  the  Nasolabialis,  connect  the  upper  lij)  to  the  septum  of  the  nose:  as  they 
descend  from  the  septum,  an  interval  is  left  between  them,  which  corresponds  to 
that  lefl  by  the  divergence  of  the  accessory  portions  of  the  Orbicularis  above 
described.  It  is  this  interval  which  forms  the  depression  seen  on  the  surface  of 
the  skin  beneath  the  septum  of  the  nose.  The  additional  fibres  for  the  lower 
segment  (Accessorii  orbicularis  inferioris)  arise  from  the  inferior  maxilla,  exter- 
nally to  the  Levator  labii  inferioris,  and  arch  outwards  to  the  angles  of  the  mouth, 
to  join  the  Buccinator  and  the  other  muscles  attached  to  this  part. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  integument,  to  which  it  is  closely 
connected.  By  its  d<'.ep  surface^  with  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  the  labial 
glands,  and  coronary  vessels.  By  its  outer  circumference  it  is  blended  with  the 
numerous  muscles  which  converge  to  the  mouth  from  various  parts  of  the  face. 
Its  inner  circumference  is  free,  and  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  Buccinator  (Fig.  26S,  p.  374)  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle,  quadrilateral  inform, 
which  occupies  the  interval  between  the  jaws  at  the  side  of  the  face.  It  arises 
from  the  outer  surface  of  tlie  alveolar  processes  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  cor- 
responding to  the  three  molar  teeth  ;  and,  behind,  from  the  anterior  border  of  the 
ptery go-maxillary  ligament.  The  fibres  converge  towards  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
where  the  central  fibres  intersect  each  other,  those  from  below  being  continuous 
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orbital  foramen,  some  of  its  fibres  being  attached  to  the  superior  maxilla,  others 
to  the  malar  bone ;  its  fibres  converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  upper  lip. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  svrface^  with  the  lower  segment  of  the  Orbicularis 
palpebrarum  ;  below,  it  is  subcutaneous.  By  its  cL'ep  svrface  it  conceals  the  ori- 
gin of  tlie  Compressor  nasi  and  Levator  anguli  oris  muscles,  and  the  infraorbital 
vessels  and  nerves,  as  they  escape  from  the  infraorbital  foramen. 

The  Levator  Awjuli  Oris  arises  from  the  canine  fossa,  immediately  below  the 
infraorbital  foramen ;  its  fibres  incline  downwards  and  a  little  outwards,  to  hQ 
inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  interuiingling  with  tliose  of  the  Zygomatici, 
the  Depressor  anguli  oris,  and  the  Orbicularis. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Levator  labii  superioris  and  the 
infraorbital  vessels  and  nerves.  By  its  deep  surface  with  the  superior  maxilla, 
the  Buccinator,  and  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  Zygomaticus  Afajor  is  a  slender  fasciculus,  which  arises  from  the  malar 
bone,  in  front  of  the  zygomatic  suture,  and,  descending  obliquely  downwards  and 
inwards,  is  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  where  it  blends  with  the  fibres 
of  the  Orbicularis  and  Depressor  anguli  oris. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue. 
By  its  deep  surface^  with  the  malar  bone,  and  the  Masseter  and  Buccinator 
muscles. 

The  Zyyomaticiis  Minor  arises  from  the  malar  bone,  immediately  behind  the 
maxillary  suture,  and,  passing  downwards  and  inwards,  is  continuous  with  the 
outer  margin  of  the  Levator  labii  superioris.     It  lies  in  front  of  the  preceding. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  integument  and  the  Orbicularis 
palpebrarum  above.     By  its  deep)  surfojce^  with  the  Levator  anguli  oris. 

Nerves.     This  group  of  muscles  is  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 

Actions.  The  Levator  labii  superioris  is  the  proper  elevator  of  the  upper  lip, 
carrying  it  at  the  same  time  a  little  outwards.  The  Levator  anguli  oris  raises 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  draws  it  inwards ;  whilst  the  Zygomatici  raise  the 
upper  lip  and  draw  it  somewhat  outwards,  as  in  laughing. 

7.  Inferior  Maxillary  Region.    (Fig.  258.) 

Levator  Labii  Inferioris  (Levator  menti). 
Depressor  Labii  Inferioris  (Quadratus  menti). 
Depressor  Anguli  Oris  (Triangularis  menti). 

Dissection.  The  Muscles  in  this  region  may  be  dissected  by  making  a  vertical  incision  through 
the  integument  from  the  margin  of  the  lower  lip  to  the  chin :  a  second  mcision  should  then  be  carried 
along  the  margin  of  the  lower  jaw  as  far  as  the  angle,  and  the  integument  carefully  removed  in  the 
direction  shown  in  Fig.  257. 

The  Levator  Labii  Inferioris  (Levator  menti)  is  to  be  dissected  by  everting  the 
lower  lip  and  raising  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  a  small,  conical  fasciculus, 
placed  on  the  side  of  the  fra^num  of  the  lower  lip.  It  arises  from  the  incisive 
fossa,  external  to  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw :  its  fibres  descend  to  be  inserted 
into  the  integument  of  the  chin. 

Relations.  On  its  inrier  surface,  with  the  mucous  membrane ;  in  the  median 
line,  it  is  blended  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side ;  and  on  its  outer  side^  with 
the  Depressor  labii  inferioris. 

The  Depressor  Labii  Inferioris  {Quadratus  m,enti)  is  a  small,  quadrilateral 
muscle,  situated  at  the  outer  side  of  the  preceding.  It  arises  from  the  external 
oblique  line  of  the  lower  jaw,  between  the  symphysis  and  mental  foramen,  and 

f)asses  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  integument  of  the 
ower  lip,  its  fibres  blending  with  the  Orbicularis,  and  with  those  of  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side.  It  is  continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  Platysma  at  its  ori- 
gin.    This  muscle  contains  much  yellow  fat  intermingled  with  its  fibres. 

Relations.     By  its  superficial  surface,  with  part  of  the  Depressor  anguli  oris, 
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with  the  integument,  to  which  it  is  closely  connected.  By  its  deep  surface^ 
with  the  mental  vessels  and  nerves,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  lip,  the 
labial  glands,  and  the  Levator  mcnti,  with  which  it  is  intimately  united. 

The  Depressor  Arnjali  Oris  is  triangular  in  shape,  arising,  by  its  broad  base, 
from  the  external  oblique  line  of  the  lower  jaw,  from  whence  its  fibres  pass 
upwards,  to  be  inserted,  by  a  narrow  fasciculus,  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  It 
is  continuous  with  the  Platysraa  at  its  origin,  and  with  the  Orbicularis  and  Riso- 
rius  at  its  insertion,  and  some  of  its  fibres  are  directly  continuous  with  those  of 
the  Levator  anguli  oris. 

Relations,  By  '\\&  superficial  surf ac**^  with  the  integument.  By  its  deep  surface^ 
vith  the  Depressor  labii  iuferioris  and  Buccinator. 

Nerves.    This  group  of  muscles  is  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 

Actions.  The  Levator  labii  inferioris  raises  the  lower  lip,  and  protrudes  it  for- 
wards, and  at  the  same  time  wrinkles  the  integument  of  the  chin.  The  Depressor 
labii  inferioris  draws  the  lower  lip  directly  downwards  and  a  little  outwards.  The 
Depressor  anguli  oris  depresses  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  being  the  antagonist  to 
the  Levator  anguli  oris  and  Zygomaticus  major;  acting  with  these  muscles,  it 
will  draw  the  angle  of  the  mouth  directly  backwards. 

8.  Inter-maxillary  Eegion. 

Orbicularis  Oris.  Buccinator.  Risorius. 

I^ection.  The  dissection  of  these  Muscles  may  be  considerably  facilitated  by  filling  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth  with  tow,  so  as  to  distend  the  cheeks  and  lips ;  the  mouth  should  then  be  closed  by  a 
few  stitches,  and  the  integument  carefully  removed  from  the  surface. 

The  Orbicularis  Oris  (Fig.  258)  is  asi)hincter  muscle,  elliptic  in  form,  composed 
of  concentric  fibres,  which  surround  the  orifice  of  the  mouth.  It  consists  of  two 
thick,  semicircular  planes  of  muscular  fibre,  which  interlace  on  either  side  with 
those  of  the  Buccinator  and  other  muscles  inserted  into  the  lii)s.  On  the  free 
margin  of  the  lips  the  muscular  fibres  are  continued  uninterruptedly  from  one 
lip  to  the  other,  around  tlie  corner  of  the  mouth,  forming  a  roundish  fasciculus 
of  fine  pale  fibres  closely  approximated.  To  the  outer  part  of  each  segment  some 
special  fibres  are  added,  by  which  the  lips  are  connected  directly  with  the  max- 
illary bones  and  septum  of  the  nose.  The  additional  fibres  for  the  upper  seg- 
ment consist  of  four  bands,  two  of  which  (Accessorii  orbicularis  supcriores)  arise 
from  the  alveolar  border  of  the  superior  maxilla,  opposite  the  incisor  teeth,  and 
arching  outwards  on  each  side  are  continuous  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth  with 
the  other  muscles  inserted  into  this  part.  The  two  remaining  muscular  slips, 
called  the  Nasolabialis,  connect  the  upper  lij)  to  the  septum  of  the  no3e :  as  they 
descend  from  the  septum,  an  interval  is  left  between  them,  which  corresponds  to 
that  left  by  the  divergence  of  the  accessory  portions  of  the  Orbicularis  above 
described.  It  is  this  interval  which  forms  the  depression  seen  on  the  surface  of 
the  skin  beneath  the  septum  of  the  nose.  The  additional  fibres  for  the  lower 
segment  (Accessorii  orbicularis  inferioris)  arise  from  the  inferior  maxilla,  exter- 
nally to  the  Levator  labii  inferioris,  and  arch  outwards  to  the  angles  of  the  mouth, 
to  join  the  Buccinator  and  the  other  muscles  attached  to  this  part. 

Sehtions.  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  integument,  to  which  it  is  closely 
connected.  By  its  dc^fq?  surfac*',  with  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  the  labial 
glands,  and  coronary  vessels.  By  its  outer  circumference  it  is  blended  with  the 
numerous  muscles  which  converge  to  the  mouth  from  various  parts  of  the  face. 
Its  inner  circumference  is  free,  and  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane. 

^^t  Buccinator  (Fig.  26S,  p.  874)  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle,  quadrilateral  inform, 
which  occupies  the  interval  between  the  jaws  at  the  side  of  the  face.  It  arises 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  cor- 
responding to  the  three  molar  teeth  ;  and,  behind,  from  tne  anterior  border  of  the 
pterygo-maxillary  ligament.  The  fibres  converge  towards  the  anizle  of  the  mouth, 
where  the  central  fibres  intersect  each  other,  those  from  below  being  continuous 
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with  the  upper  segment  of  the  Orbicularis  oris  ;  and  those  from  above  with  the 
inferior  segment ;  the  highest  and  lowest  fibres  continue  forward  uninterruptedly 
into  the  corresponding  segment  of  the  lip,  without  decussation. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface^  behind,  with  a  large  mass  of  fat,  which 
separates  it  from  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  Masseter,  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  Temporal  muscle;  anteriorly,  with  the  Zygomatici,  Risorius,  Levator 
anguli  oris.  Depressor  anguli  oris,  and  Stenson's  duct,  which  pierces  it  opposite 
the  second  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw ;  the  facial  artery  and  vein  cross  it  from 
below  upwards ;  it  is  also  crossed  by  the  branches  of  the  facial  and  buccal 
nerve.  By  its  internal  sit^rf ace ^  with  the  buccal  glands  and  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth. 

The  pier y go-maxillary  ligament  separates  the  Buccinator  muscles  from  the 
Su[)erior  constrictor  of  the  pharj'-nx.  It  is  a  tendinous  band,  attached  by  one 
extremity  to  the  apex  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  and  by  the  other  to  the 
posterior  extremity  of  tlie  internal  oblique  line  of  the  lower  jaw.  Its  inner  surface 
corresponds  to  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane.  Its 
outer  surface  is  separated  from  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  by  a  quantity  of  adipose 
tissue.  Its  posterior  border  gives  attachment  to  the  Superior  constrictor  of  the 
pharynx  ;  its  anterior  border^  to  the  fibres  of  the  Buccinator. 

The  Risorius  (Santorini)  (Fig.  2o8)  consists  of  a  narrow  bundle  of  fibres,  which 
arises  in  the  fascia  over  the  Masseter  muscle,  and,  passing  horizontally  forwards,  is 
inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  joining  with  the  fibres  of  the  Depressor 
anguli  oris.  It  is  placed  superficial  to  the  Platysma,  and  is  broadest  at  its  outer 
extremity.     This  muscle  varies  much  in  its  size  and  form. 

Nerves,  The  Orbicularis  oris  is  supplied  by  the  fiacial,  the  Buccinator  by  the 
facial  and  by  the  buccal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  which  latter, 
however,  is  by  many  anatomists  regarded  as  a  sensor}^  nerve  only. 

Actions,  The  Orbicularis  oris  is  the  direct  antagonist  of  all  those  muscles 
which  converge  to  the  lips  from  the  various  parts  of  the  face,  its  ordinary  action 
producing  the  direct  closure  of  the  lips ;  and  its  forcible  action  throwing  the 
integument  into  wrinkles,  on  account  of  the  firm  connection  between  tlie  latter 
and  the  surface  of  the  muscle.  Tlie  Buccinators  contract  and  compress  the 
cheeks,  so  that,  during  the  process  of  mastication,  the  food  is  kept  under  the 
immediate  pressure  of  the  teeth. 

9.  Temporo-maxillary  Region. 
Masseter.  Temporal. 

The  Masseter  has  been  already  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  integument  from 
the  side  of  the  face  (Fig.  258);  it  is  a  short,  thick  muscle,  somewhat  quadrilateral 
in  form,  consisting  of  two  portions,  sui)erficial  and  deep.  The  superficial  portion, 
the  larger,  arises  by  a  thick,  tendinous  aponeurosis  from  the  malar  process  of  the 
superior  maxilla,  and  from  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  lower  border  of  the 
zygomatic  arch  :  its  fibres  pass  downwards  and  backwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
angle  and  lower  half  of  the  ramus  of  tlie  jaw.  The  deep  portioii  is  much  smaller 
and  more  muscular  in  texture ;  it  arises  from  the  posterior  third  of  the  lower 
border  and  the  w'hole  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  zygomatic  arch  ;  its  fibres  pass 
downwards  and  forwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  half  of  the  ramus  and 
outer  surface  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  jaw.  The  deep  portion  of  the 
muscle  is  partly  concealed,  in  front,  by  the  superficial  portion;  behind  it  is 
covered  by  the  parotid  gland.  The  fibres  of  the  two  portions  are  united  at  their 
insertion. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  integument;  above,  with  the 
Orbicularis  palpebrarum  and  Zygomatici ;  and  with  Steno's  duct,  the  branches 
of  the  facial  nerve,  and  the  transverse  facial  vessels,  which  cross  it.  By  its  deep 
surface^  with  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  and  the  Buccinator,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  mass  of  fat.     Its  posterior  margin  is  ()verla[)]>ed  by  the  parotid  gland.     Its 
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oDttrior  margin  projects  over  the  BucciiiiitDr  muscle  ;  and  the  facial  artery  lies 
o[i  il  below. 

The  temporal  fascia  is  seen,  at  this  stage  of  the  dissection,  covering  in  the 
Temporal  muscle.  It  is  a  strong  aponeurotic  iiivi;slment,  affording  altat^liment, 
by  its  inner  surface,  to  the  suj-ierticial  fibres  of  the  musule.  AImjvc,  it  is  a  liinglc 
layer,  attached  to  the  entire  extent  of  the  temporal  ridge,  but  lielow,  where  it  is 
attached  to  the  zygoma,  it  consists  of  two  layers,  one  uf  which  is  inserted  into 
the  outer,  and  the  other  into  the  iimer  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  A  small 
quantity  of  fat,  the  orbital  branch  of  the  temporal  artery,  and  a  filament  from 
the  orbital  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve,  are  contained  between  these 
two  layers.  It  is  covered,  on  ita  outer  surface,  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Oceipito 
frontalis,  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  the  Attollens  and  Attraliens  aurem  muscles; 
the  temporal  vessels  and  nerves  cross  it  from  below  upwards. 

Pig.  261.— Tlio  Temporal  Mus.le.  Ilie  Zypi.ma  an<i  Ma.ssi.tur  having  been  removed 


Ditse'-Mon.  In  nrdpr  to  exposfl  tlm  tpmpoml  musclf,  rcmnvp  the  iemyiora!  fascia,  which  may  be 
sfffcted  by  separating  it  at  il^  attachment  alonR  th?  iip[iiT  Ixiriler  of  tlie  zyjiomu,  ami  dissecting 
it  upwacda  from  the  surface  of  the  muscle.  The  zynomatic  arch  slioulO  llvn  be  iliviUi'd.  in  front,  at  its 
junction  with  the  malar  t'one ;  anil,  behind,  miir  the  t'Xicnial  auilitor\'  nii'ulns,  and  drawn  down- 
wards with  the  Masaeter,  which  should  b«  dclncheil  from  il«  iii-Tlion  inlo  the  rtimua  and  angle  of 
the  jaw.     The  wliole  extent  of  the  temporal  miiscli>  is  then  exjiOMil. 

The  Temporal  (Fig.  261)  is  a  broad,  mdinting  muscle,  situated  at  the  side  of 
the  head,  uud  occupying  the  entire  extent  of  the  lcin}ii)ral  fossa.  It  iirises  from 
the  whole  of  the  temporal  fossa,  whicli  e.'^tcnda  from  the  external  aufrular  process 
of  the  frontal  in  front  to  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  liehind :  and  from 
tlie  curved  line  on  the  frontal  and  pavii-tal  In>nes  above  to  the  pterygoid  ridge 
on  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  below.  It  is  also  attached  to  the  inner  surliiee 
of  the  ten][x>ral  fascia.  Its  fibres  converfrc  as  they  descend,  and  lenninatein  an 
aponeurosis,  the  fibres  of  which,  radiated  at  its  commencctnent,  converge  into  a 
thick  and  flat  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  inner  surface,  apex,  and  anterior 
border  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  jaw,  nearly  as  far  forwards  as  the  last 
molar  tooth. 

Behtions.  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  integument,  the  temporal  fascia, 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  Oceipito- frontalis,  the  Attollens  and  Attraliens  aurem 
muscles,  the  temporal  vessels  and  nerves,  the  zygoma  and  Masscler.     By  its 
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deep  surface,  with  the  temporal  fossa,  the  External  pterygoid  and  part  of  the 
Buccinator  muscles,  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  its  deep  temporal  branches, 
and  the  temporal  nerves. 

Nerves.     Both  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve. 

10.   PTERYGO- MAXILLARY   REaio.N',      (Fig.  2()2.) 

Internal  Pterygoid,  External  Pterygoid. 

Disseclitm.  The  Temporal  muscle  having  been  examined,  saw  through  the  base  of  the  coronoid 
process,  and  draw  it  ujiwurds,  together  with  the  Tempora!  muscle,  wliicTi  should  he  detached  from 
the  surface  of  the  tempora]  fossa.  Divide  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  just  below  the  condyle,  and  also, 
by  a  transverae  incision  extending  across  the  commencement  of  ila  lower  third,  just  above  the  dental 
foramen ;  remove  the  fragment,  and  the  Pterygoid  muaclos  will  be  exposed. 

Fig.  262.— The  Pten'goid  Muscles :  the  Zygomatic  Arch  and  a  portion  of  the 


The  Internal  Pterygoid  is  a  thick,  quadrilateral  muscle,  and  resembles  the 
Masseter  in  form,  structure,  and  the  direction  of  its  fibres.  It  arises  from  the 
pterygoid  fossa,  being  attached  to  the  inner  -surlaee  of  the  external  pterygoid 
plate,  and  to  the  grooved  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  palate  bone;  its  fibres 

fia.ss  downwards,  outwards,  and  backwards,  to  be  inserted,  by  strong  tendinous 
aminfe,  into  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  inner  side  of  the  ramus  and  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw,  as  high  as  the  dental  foramen. 

Selalions.  By  its  external  surface,  with  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  from 
which  it  is  separated,  at  its  ujiper  part,  by  the  External  pterygoid,  the  internal 
lateral  ligament,  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  and  the  dental  vessels  and  nerves. 
By  its  internal  surface,  with  the  Tensor  palati,  being  separated  from  the  Sa])e- 
riur  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  by  a  cellular  interval, 

Tlie  External  Pteryjoid  is  a  short,  thick  mu.scle,  somewhat  conical  in  form, 
which  extends  almo.st  horizontally  between  the  zygomatic  fossa  and  the  condyle 
of  the  jaw.  It  arises  from  the  pterygoid  ridge  cm  tlie  great  wing  of  tlic  sphenoid, 
and  the  portion  of  bone  included  between  it  and  the  ba.se  of  the  pterygoid  proc- 
ess; from  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate;  and  from  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  palate  and  supL'rior  maxillary  bones.  Its  fibres  pass  horizx)!! tally 
backwards  and  outwards,  to  be  inserted  into  a  depres.sion  in  front  of  the  neck  of 
the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  into  the  corresj^wnding  part  of  the  interarticu- 
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lar  fibro-cartilage.  This  muscle,  at  its  origin,  appears  to  consist  of  two  portions 
separated  by  a  slight  interval ;  hence  the  terms  upper  and  lower  head,  sometimes 
used  in  the  description  of  tlie  muscle. 

Relations.     By  its  external  surface^  with  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  inter- 
nal maxillary  artery,  which  crosses  it/  the  tendon  of  the  Temporal  muscle,  and 
the  Masseter.     By  its  internal  surface,  it   rests  against   the  upper  part  of  the 
Internal  pterygoid,  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  the  middle  meningeal  artery, 
and  inferior  maxillary  nerve ;  by  its  upper  border  it  is  in  relation  with  the  tem- 
poral and  masseteric  branches  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve. 
Nerves,     These  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve. 
Actions.     The  Temporal,  Masseter,  and  Internal  pterygoid  raise  the  lower  jaw 
against  the  upper  with  great  force.     The  superficial  portion  of  the  Masseter,  and 
the  Internal  pterygoid,  assist  the  External  pterygoid  in  drawing  the  lower  jaw 
forwards  upon  the  upper,  the  jaw  being  drawn  back  again  by  the  deep  fibres  of 
the  Masseter  and  posterior  fibres  of  the  Temporal.     The  External  pterygoid 
muscles  are  the  direct  agents  in  the  trituration  of  the  food,  drawing  the  lower 
jaw  directly  forwards,  so  as  to  make  the  lower  teeth  project  beyond  the  upper. 
If  the  muscle  of  one  side  acts,  the  corresponding  side  of  the  jaw  is  drawn  for- 
wards, and  the  other  condyle  remaining  fixed,  the  symphysis  deviates  to  the 
opposite  side.     The  alteration  of  these  movements  on  the  two  sides  produces 
trituration. 

MUSCLES  AND  FASCIA  OF  THE  NECK. 

Tlie  muscles  of  the  Neck  may  be  arranged  into  groups,  corresponding  with 
the  region  in  which  they  are  situated. 

These  groups  are  nine  in  number : — 


1.  Superficial  Eegion. 


5.  Muscles  of  the  Pharvnx. 


2.  Depressors  of  the  Os  Hyoides  and     6.  Muscles  of  the  Sofl  Palate. 


Larynx. 

3.  Elevators  of  the  Os  Hyoides  and 

Larynx. 

4.  Muscles  of  the  Tonsue. 


9.  Muscles  of  the  Larynx. 


7.  Muscles  of  the  Anterior  Vertebral 

Eegion. 

8.  Muscles  of  the  Lateral  Vertebral 
Eegion. 


1.  Siiperfidal  Region. 
Platysma  myoides. 
Sterno-cleido-mastoid. 

Infra-hyoid  Region. 

2.  Depressors  of  the  Os  Hyoides  and 

Larynx. 
Sterno-hyoid. 
Sterno-thyroid. 
Thyro-hyoid. 
Omo-hyoid. 

Supra-hyoid  Region. 

3.  Elevators  of  the  Os  Hyoides  and 

Larynx. 
Digastric. 
Stylo-hyoid. 
Mylo-hyoid. 
Genio-hj'oid. 


Lingual  Region. 
4.  Muscles  of  the  To7igue. 
Genio-hyo-glossus. 
Hyo-glossus. 
Lingualis. 
Stylo-glossus. 
Palato-glossus. 

5.  Muscles  of  the  Pharynx. 
Constrictor  inferior. 
Constrictor  medius. 
Constrictor  superior. 
Stylo-pharyngeus. 
Palato-pharyngeus. 

6.  Muscles  of  the  Soft  Palate. 
Levator  palati. 
Tensor  palati. 
Azygos  uvula3. 


*Thi8  is  the  usual  relation  ;  but  in  many  cases  the  artery  will  be  found  below  tlie  muscle. 
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Palato-glossus.  8.  Muscles   of  the   Lateral  Vertebral 

Palato-pharyngeus.  Region. 

Scalenus  aaticus. 

7.  Muscles  of  the  Anterior  Vertebral  Scalenus  medius. 

Region,  Scalenus  posticus. 
Eectus  capitis  anticus  major. 

Rectus  capitis  anticus  minor.  9.  Miiscles  of  the  Larynx, 

Rectus  lateralis.  Included  in  the  description  of  the 

Longus  colli.  Larynx. 

1:  Superficial  Cervical  Region. 
Platysma  Myoides.  Sterno-cleido-mastoid. 

Dissection.  A  block  having  been  placed  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  fa<;e  turned  to  the  side 
opposite  to  that  to  be  dissected,  so  as  to  place  the  parts  upon  the  stretch,  make  two  transverse 
incisions ;  one  from  the  chin,  along  the  margin  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  the  mastoid  process ;  and  the 
other  along  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle.  Connect  these  by  an  oblique  incision  made  in  the 
course  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle,  from  the  mastoid  process  to  the  sternum ;  the  two  flaps  of 
integument  having  been  removed  in  the  direction  shown  in  Fig.  257,  the  superficial  fascia  will  be 
exposed. 

The  superficial  cervical  fascia  is  exposed  on  the  removal  of  the  integument 
from  the  side  of  the  neck ;  it  is  an  extremely  thin,  aponeurotic  lamina,  which  is 
hardly  demonstrable  as  a  separate  membrane.  Beneath  it  are  found  the  Platysma 
myoides  muscle,  the  external  jugular  vein,  and  some  superficial  branches  of  the 
cervical  plexus  of  nerves. 

The  Platysma  Myoides  (Fig.  258)  is  a  broad,  thin  plane  of  muscular  fibres, 
placed  immediately  beneath  the  skin  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  It  arises  from 
the  clavicle  and  acromion,  and  from  the  fascia  covering  the  upper  part  of  the 
Pectoral,  Deltoid,  and  Trapezius  muscles ;  its  fibres  proceed  obliquely  upwards 
and  inwards  along  the  side  of  the  neck,  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  jaw  beneath 
the  external  oblique  line,  some  passing  forwards  to  the  angle  of  the  m,outh,  and 
others  becoming  lost  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  face.  The  most  anterior  fibres 
interlace,  in  front  of  the  jaw,  with  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side ; 
those  next  in  order  become  blended  with  the  Depressor  labii  inferioris  and  the 
Depressor  anguli  oris;  others  are  prolonged  upon  the  side  of  the  cheek,  and 
interlace,  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  with  the  muscles  in  this  situation,  and 
may  occasionally  be  traced  to  the  Zygomatic  muscles,  or  to  the  margin  of  the 
OrlDicularis  palpebrarum.  Beneath  the  Platysma,  the  external  jugular  vein  may 
be  seen  descending  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  clavicle.  It  is  essential  to 
remember  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  Platysma,  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  bleeding  from  this  vessel ;  for  if  the  point  of  the  lancet  is  intro- 
duced in  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  the  orifice  made  will  be  filled  up 
by  the  contraction  of  the  muscle,  and  blood  will  not  flow ;  but  if  the  incision  is 
made  across  the  course  of  the  fibres,  they  will  retract,  and  expose  the  orifice  in 
the  vein,  and  so  facilitate  the  flow  of  blood. 

Relations.  By  its  external  surface,  with  the  integument,  to  which  it  is  united 
closely  below,  but  more  loosely  above.  By  its  internal  surface^  with  the  Pecto- 
ralis  major,  Deltoid,  and  Trapezius,  and  with  the  clavicle.  '  In  the  necJx\  with  the 
external  and  anterior  jugular  veins,  the  deej)  cervical  fascia,  the  superficial 
branches  of  the  cervical  plexus,  the  Sterno-mastoid,  Sterno-hyoid,  Omo-hyoid, 
and  Digastric  muscles.  In  front  of  the  Sterno-mastoid,  it  covers  the  sheath  of 
the  carotid  vessels ;  and  behind  it,  the  Scaleni  muscles  and  the  nerves  of  the 
bracliial  plexus.  On  the  face,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  parotid  gland,  the  facial 
artery  and  vein,  and  tiie  Masseter  and  Buccinator  muscles. 

The  deej:^  cervical  fascia  is  exposed  on  the  removal  of  the  Platysma  myoides. 
It  is  a  strong,  fibrous  layer,  which  invests  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  incloses 
the  vessels  and  nerves.  It  commences,  as  an  extremely  thin  layer,  at  the  back 
part  of  the  neck,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cer- 
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vical  vertebra,  and  to  the  ligamentum  nuchae ;  and,  passing  forwards  to  the  pos 
terior  border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle,  divides  into  two  layers,  one  of  which 
pusses  in  front  and  the  other  behind  that  muscle.     These  join  again  at  the  ante- 
rior border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid ;"  and,  being  continued  forwards  to  the  front  of 
the  neck,  blend  with  the  fascia  of  the  opposite  side.     Tlie  superficial  layer  of  the 
deep  cervical  fascia  (that  which  passes  in  front  of  the  Sterno-mastoid),  if  traced 
upwards,  is  found  to  pass  across  the  parotid  gland  and  Masseter  muscle,  forming 
the  parotid  and  masseteric  fascia,  and  is  attached  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
zygoma,  and  more  anteriorly  to  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  jaw ;  if  the 
same  layer  is  traced  downwards,  it  is  seen  to  pass  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
clavicle  and  sternum,  being  pierced  just  above  the  former  bone  by  the  external 
jugular  vein.     In  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  the  fascia  is  thin  above,  and  con- 
nected to  the  hyoid  bone ;  but  it  becomes  thicker  below,  and  divides,  just  below 
the  thyroid  gland,  into  two  layers,  the  more  superficial  of  which  is  attached  to 
the  upper  border  of  the  sternum  and  interclavicular  ligament ;  the  deeper  and 
stronger  layer  is  connected  to  the  posterior  border  of  that  bone,  covering  in  the 
Sterno-hyoid  and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles.     Between  these  two  layers  is  a  little 
areolar  tissue  and  fat,  and  occasionally  a  small  lymphatic  gland.     The  deep  layer 
of  the  cervical  fascia  (that  which  lies  behind  the  posterior  surface  of  the  Sterno- 
mastoid)  sends  numerous  prolongations,  which  invest  the  muscles  and  vessels  of 
the  neck ;  if  traced  upwards,  a  process  of  the  fascia,  of  extreme  density,  is  found 
passing  behind  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  parotid  gland,  to  be  attached  to  the 
apex  of  the  styloid  process  and  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  termed  the  stylo-maxillary 
^^^o>ment;  if  traced  downwards  and  outwards,  the  fascia  will  be  found  to  inclose 
^he  posterior  belly  of  the  Omo-hyoid  muscle,  binding  it  down  by  a  distinct 
process,  which  descends  to  be  inserted  into  the  clavicle  and  cartilage  of  the  first 
^^^-     The  deep  layer  of  the  cervical  fascia  also  assists  in  forming  the  sheath 
^'^ich.  incloses  the  common  carotid  artery,  internal  jugular  vein,  and  pneumo- 
Ef^rio^  nerve.     There  are  fibrous  septa  intervening  between  each  of  these  parts, 
^^\^l\^  however,  are  included  togetlier  in  one  common  investment.     More  inter- 
tfu\y,  a  thin  layer  is  continued  across  the  trachea  and  thyroid  gland,  beneath 
ij[\e  Sterno-thyroid  muscles;  and  at  the  root  of  the  neck  this  may  be  traced, 
over  the  large  vessels,  to  be  continuous  with  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  pericar- 
dium. 

The  Sterno-mastoid^  or  Sterno-cleido- mastoid  (Fig.  263),  is  a  large,  thick  muscle, 
which  passes  obliquely  across  the  side  of  the  neck,  being  inclosed  between  the 
two  layers  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  It  is  thick  and  narrow  at  its  central  part, 
but  is  broader  and  thinner  at  eacl\,  extremity.  It  arises,  by  two  heads,  from  the 
sternum  and  clavicle.  The  sternal  portion  is  a  rounded  fasciculus,  tendinous  in 
front,  fleshy  behind,  which  arises  from  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  first 
piece  of  the  sternum,  and  is  directed  upwards,  outwards,  and  backwards.  The 
clavicular  portion  arises  from  the  inner  third  of  the  superior  border  of  the 
clavicle,  being  composed  of  fleshy  and  aponeurotic  fibres ;  it  is  directed  almost 
vertically  upwards.  These  two  portions  are  separated  from  one  another,  at 
their  origin,  by  a  triangular  cellular  interval ;  but  become  gradually  blended, 
below  the  middle  of  the  neck,  into  a  thick,  rounded  muscle,  which  is  inserted, 
by  a  strong  tendon,  into  the  outer  surface  of  the  mastoid  process,  from  its  apex 
to  its  superior  border,  and  by  a  thin  aponeurosis  into  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the 
superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  Sterno-mastoid  varies  much  in 
its  extent  of  attachment  to  the  clavicle :  in  one  case,  the  clavicular  may  be  as 
narrow  as  the  sternal  portion ;  in  another,  as  much  as  three  inches  in  breadth. 
When  the  clavicular  origin  is  broad,  it  is  occasionally  subdivided  into  numerous 
slips,  separated  by  narrow  intervals.  More  rarely,  the  corresponding  margins 
of  the  Sterno-mastoid  and  Trapezius  have  been  found  in  contact.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  a  ligature  to  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, where  the  muscles  come  close  together,  to  divide  a  portion  of  one  or  of 
both. 
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This  muscle  divides  tbe  quadrilateral  space  at  the  side  of  the  neck  into  iwo 
triangles,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  The  bounduries  of  the  anterior  triangle 
are  in  front,  the  median  line  of  the  neck ;  above,  the  lower  border  of  the  bo3y 
of  the  jaw,  and  au  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  mas- 
toid process;  behind,  the  anterior  border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle.  The 
boundaries  of  the  posterior  triangle  are,  in  front,  the  posterior  border  of  the 
Sterno-mastoid;  below,  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle;  l>ehind,  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  Trapezius.' 

Fig.  263, — Muscled  of  the  Neck,  and  Boundaries  of  the  Triangles. 


The  anterior  edge  of  the  mupcle  forms  a  *ery  prominent  ridge  l^neath  the 
skin,  which  it  is  important  to  notice,  as  it  forms  a  guide  to  the  surgeon  in  making 
the  necessary  incisions  for  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  artery,  and  for 
ceso  p  h  agotomy , 

Rehilions.  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  integument  and  Platysma,  irom 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  external  jugular  vein,  the  superficial  branches  of  the 
cervical  plexus,  and  the  anterior  laver  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  By  its  deep 
surface,  it  rests  on  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  the  deep  layer  of  the  cervical 
fascia,  the  Sterno-hyoid,  Sterno-thyroid,  Omo-hyoid,  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
Digastric,  Levator  anguli  scapulie,  the  Splenius  and  Scaleni  muscles.  Below,  it 
is  iu  relation  with  the  lower  part  of  the  common  carotid  artery,  internal  jugular 
vein,  pneumogastric,  descendens  noni  and  communicans  noni  nerves,  and  witli  the 
deep  lymphatic  glands;  with  the  spinal  acccs.*ory  nerve,  which  pierces  its  upper 
third,  the  cervical  plexus,  the  occipital  artery,  and  part  of  the  parotid  gland. 

Nerves.  The  Platysma  niyoidcs  is  supplied  by  the  facial  and  superficial 
branches  of  the  cervical  plexus ;  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  by  the  spinal  accessory 
and  deep  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus. 

!  more  exactly  described  with  that  of  the  vessels  of  the 
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Actions.  The  Platysraa  myoides  produces  a  slight  wrinkling  of  the  surface  of 
the  skin  of  the  neck,  in  an  oblique  direction,  when  the  entire  muscle  is  brought 
into  action.  Its  anterior  portion,  the  thickest  part  of  the  muscle,  depresses  the 
lower  jaw ;  it  also  serves  to  draw  down  the  lower  lip  and  angle  of  the  mouth  on 
each  side,  being  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  the  expression  of  melancholy.  The 
Sterno- mastoid  muscles,  when  both  are  brought  into  action,  serve  to  depress  the 
head  upon  the  neck,  and  the  neck  upon  the  chest.  Either  muscle,  acting  singly, 
flexes  the  head,  and  (combined  with  the  Splenius)  draws  it  towards  the  shoulder 
of  the  same  side,  and  rotates  it  so  as  to  carry  the  face  towards  the  opposite 
side. 

Surgical  Anatomy.    The  rclations  of  the  sternal  and  clavicular  parts  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  should 
be  carefully  examined,  as  the  surgeon  is  sometimes  required  to  divide  one  or  both  portions  of  the 
muscle  in  wry  neck.     One  variety  of  this  distortion  is  produced  by  spasmodic  contraction  or  rigidity 
of  the  Sterno-mastoid  ;  the  head  being  carried  down  towards  the  shoulder  of  the  same  side,  and  the 
face  turned  to  the  opposite  side,  and  fixed  in  that  position.     When  all  other  remedies  for  the  relief 
of  this  diseaae  have  failed,  subcutaneous  division  of  the  muscle  is  resorted  to.     This  is  performed 
by  introducing  a  long,  narrow  bistoury  beneath  it,  about  half  an  inch  above  its  origin,  ana  dividing 
it  from  behind  forwards  whilst  the  muscle  is  put  well  upon  the  stretch.     There  is  seldom  anv  diffi- 
culty in  dividing  the  sternal  portion.     In  dividing  the  clavicular  portion,  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  wounding  the  external  jugular  vein,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  posterior  border  of  the 
muscle  in  this  situation. 

2.  Infra-hyoid  Region.    (Figs.  263,  264.) 

Depressors  of  the  Os  Hyoides  and  Larynx. 

Sterno-hyoid.  Thyro-hyoid. 

Sterno-thyroid.  Omo-hyoid. 

Dissection.  The  muscles  in  this  region  may  be  exposed  by  removing  the  deep  fascia  from  the 
front  of  the  neck.  In  order  to  see  the  entire  extent  of  the  Omo-hyoid,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the 
Sterno-mastoid  at  its  centre,  and  turn  its  end  aside,  and  to  detuch  the  Trapezius  from  the  clavicle 
and  scapula.     This,  however,  should  not  be  done  until  the  Trapezius  has  been  dissected. 

The  Sterno-hyoid  is  a  thin,  narrow,  riband-like  muscle,  which  arises  from  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  u))per  and  posterior  part  of  the  first  piece 
of  the  sternum  ;  and,  pa.«?sing  upwards  and  inwards,  is  inserted,  by  short  tendinous 
fibres,  into  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides.  This  muscle  is 
separated,  below,  from  its  fellow  by  a  considerable  interval ;  but  they  approach 
one  another  in  the  middle  of  their  course,  and  again  diverge  as  they  ascend.  It 
often  presents,  immediately  above  its  origin,  a  transverse  tendinous  intersection, 
like  those  in  the  Bectus  ^bdomini^ 

Varioiions.  This  muscle  sometimes  arises  from  the  inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  pos- 
terior stemo-clavicular  ligament;  or  from  the  sternum  and  this  ligament;  from  either  bone  alone,  or 
from  all  these  parts ;  ana  occasionally  has  a  fasciculus  connected  with  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface,  below  with  the  Sternum,  the  sternal  end 
of  the  clavicle,  and  the  Sterno-mastoid ;  and  above,  with  the  Platysma  and  deep 
cervical  fascia.  Bv  its  deep  surface^  with  the  Sterno-thyroid,  Crico-thyroid,  and 
Thyro-hyoid  muscles,  the  thyroid  gland,  the  superior  thyroid  vessels,  the  crico- 
thyroid and  thyro-hyoid  membranes. 

The  Sterno-thyroid  is  situated  beneath  the  preceding  muscle,  but  is  shorter 
and  wider  than  it.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  first  bone  of  the 
sternum,  below  the  origin  of  the  Sterno-hyoid,  and  generally  from  the  edge  of 
the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib ;  and  is  inserted  into  the  oblique  line  on  the  side 
of  the  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  This  muscle  is  in  close  contact  with  its 
fellow  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck ;  and  is  frequently  traversed  by  a  trans- 
verse or  oblique  tendinous  intersection,  like  those  in  the  Eectus  abdominis. 

Varialions.  This  muscle  is  sometimes  continuous  with  the  Thyro-hyoid  and  Inferior  constrictor 
of  the  pharynx ;  and  a  lateral  prolongation  from  it  sometimes  passes  as  far  as  the  os  hyoides. 
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Relations.  By  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  Stern o-hyoid,  Omo-hyoid,  and 
Stcrno- mastoid.  By  ha  jMslerior  sur/aa;  from  below  upwards,  with  the  trachea, 
vena  iiinomiuata,  cumiiion  carotid  (and  on  tlie  right  side  the  arteria  iunominata), 
the  thyroid  gland  and  its  vessels,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx.  The  middle 
thyroid  vein  lies  along  its  iuuer  border,  a  relation  which  it  is  important  to 
remember  in  the  operation  of  tracheotomy. 

The  Tkyro-hyoid  is  a  small  quadrilateral  muscle  appearing  like  a  continuation 
of  the  Stemo-tliyroid.  It  arises  from  the  oblique  line  on  the  side  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  and  passes  vertically  upwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of 
the  body  and  greater  cornu  ol'  the  hyoid  bone. 

Fig.  264. — MoBcU's  of  the  Neck,    Anterior  View, 
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Relations.  By  its  external  surface,  with  the  Slcrno-hyoid  and  Omo-hyoid 
muscles.  By  its  internal  surface,  with  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  thyro-hyoid 
membrane,  and  the  superior  laryngeal  vessels  and  nerve. 

The  Omo-hyoid  passes  acrix'^s  the  .side  of  the  neck,  from  the  scapula  to  the  hyoid 
bone.  It  consists  of  two  fleshy  bcl]ie,t,  united  by  a  central  tendon.  It  arises 
from  the  upper  border  of  the  scapula,  and  occasionally  from  the  transverse  liga- 
ment whicli  croa.ses  the  suprascapular  notch;  its  extent  of  attachment  to  the 
scapula  varying  from  a  few  lines  to  an  incli.  From  this  origin,  the  posterior 
belly  forms  a  flat,  narrow  fasciculus,  which  inclines  forwards  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  behind  the  Stcrno-mai«toid  muscle,  where  it  becomes  tendinous; 
It  then  changes  its  direction,  forming  an  obtuse  angle,  and  the  anterior  belly 
ascends  almost  vertically  upward.s,  close  to  the  outer  border  of  the  Sterno-hyoid, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides,  just  external 
to  the  insertion  of  the  Sterno-hyoid.  The  tendon  of  this  muscle,  which  varies 
much  in  its  length  and  form  in  different  subjects,  is  held  in  its  position  by  a  proc- 
es.s  of  the  deop  cervical  fascia,  which  includes  it  in  a  sheath,  and  is  prolonged 
down  to  be  attached  to  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib.  It  is  by  this  means  tnat 
the  angular  form  of  the  muscle  is  maintained. 
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This  muscle  subdivides  each  of  the  two  large  triangles  at  the  side  of  the  neck 
into  two  smaller  triangles :  the  two  posterior  ones  being  the  posterior  superior  or 
occipital,  and  the  posterior  inferior  or  subclavian  ;  the  two  anterior,  the  anterior 
superior  or  superior  carotid,  and  the  anterior  inferior  or  inferior  carotid  triangle. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Trapezius,  Subclavius,  the  clav- 
icle, the  Stemo-mastoid,  deep  cervical  fascia,  Platysma,  and  integument.  By 
its  deep  surface,  with  the  Scaleni,  phrenic  nerve,  brachial  plexus,  sheath  of  the 
common  carotid  artery,  and  internal  jugular  vein,  the  descendens  noni  nerve, 
Sterno-thyroid  and  Thyro-hyoid  muscles. 

Nerves.  The  Thyro-hyoid  is  supplied  by  the  hypoglossal ;  the  other  muscles 
of  this  group  by  branches  from  the  loop  of  communication  between  the  descen- 
dens and  communicans  noni. 

Actions.  These  muscles  depress  the  larynx  and  hyoid  bone,  after  they  have 
been  drawn  up  with  the  pharynx  in  the  act  of  deglutition.  The  Omo-hyoid 
muscles  not  only  depress  the  hyoid  bone,  but  carry  it  backwards,  and  to  one  or 
the  other  side.  They  are  also  tensors  of  the  cervical  fascia.  The  Thyro-hyoid 
may  act  as  an  elevator  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  when  the  hyoid  bone  ascends, 
drawing  upwards  the  thyroid  cartilage  behind  the  os  hyoides.* 

3.  SuPRA-HYOiD  Region.    (Figs.  263,  264.) 
Elevators  of  the  Os  Hyoides — Depressors  of  the  Lower  Jaw. 

Digastric.  Mylo-hyoid. 

Stylo-hyoid.  Genio-hyoid. 

Dissection,  To  dissect  these  muscles,  a  block  should  be  placed  beneath  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
the  head  drawn  backwards,  and  retained  in  that  position.  On  the  removal  of  the  deep  fascia,  the 
muscles  are  at  once  exposed.  • 

The  Digastric  consists  of  two  fleshy  bellies  united  by  an  intermediate  rounded 
teJidon.  it  is  a  small  muscle,  situated  below  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  extending,  in  a  curved  form,  from  the  side  of  the  head  to  the  symphysis 
of  the  jaw.  ^\iq  posterior  belly,  longer  than  the  anterior,  arises  from  the  digas- 
tric groove  on  the  inner  side  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and 
passes  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards.  The  anterior  belly,  being  reflected 
upwards  and  forwards,  is  inserted  into  a  depression  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  jaw,  close  to  the  symphysis.  The  tendon  of  the  muscle 
perforates  the  Stylo-hyoid,  and  is  held  in  connection  with  the  side  of  the  body 
of  the  hyoid  bone  by  an,  aponeurotic  loop,  lined  by  a  Synovial  membrane.  A 
broad  aponeurotic  layer  is  given  off  from  the  tendon  of  the  Digastric  on  each 
side,  which  is  attached  to  the  body  and  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone :  this  is 
termed  the  supra-hyoid  aponeurosis.  It  forms  a  strong  layer  of  fascia  between 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  two  muscles,  and  a  firm  investment  for  the  other 
muscles  of  the  supra-hyoid  region  which  lie  deeper. 

The  Digastric  muscle  divides  the  anterior  superior  triangle  of  the  neck  into 
two  smaller  triangles ;  the  upper,  or  submaxillary,  being  bounded,  above,  by  the 
lower  jaw  and  mastoid  process ;  below,  by  the  two  bellies  of  the  Digastric 
muscle:  the  lower,  or  superior  carotid  triangle,  being  bounded,  above,  by  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric ;  behind,  by  the  Stemo-mastoid ;  below,  by  the 
Omo-hyoid. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Platysma,  Stemo-  and  Trachelo- 
mastoid,  part  of  the  Stylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands. 
By  its  deep  surface,  the  anterior  belly  lies  on  the  Mylo-hyoid ;  the  posterior  belly 
on  the  Stylo-glossus,  Stylo-pharyngeus,  and  Ilyo-glossus  muscles,  the  external 

^  It  is  the  action  of  this  Thyro-hyoid  muscle  which,  as  Dr.  Buchanan  has  pointed  out,  "  causes  or 
permits  the  folding  back  of  the  epiglottis  over  the  upper  orifice  of  the  larynx."  Joum.  of  Anat. 
and  PhyB.,  2d  senes,  No.  III.,  p.  256. 
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carotid  artery  and  its  lingual  and  facial  branches,  the  internal  carotid  artery^ 
internal  jugular  vein,  and  hypoglossal  nerve. 

The  Stylo-hyoid  is  a  small,  slender  muscle,  lying  in  front  of,  and  above,  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric.  It  arises  from  the  middle  of  the  outer  surface 
of  the  styloid  process;  and,  passing  downwards  and  forwards,  is  inserted  into  the 
body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  just  at  its  junction  with  the  greater  cornu,  and  immedi- 
ately above  the  Omo-hyoid.  This  muscle  is  perforated,  near  its  insertion,  by  the 
tendon  of  the  Digastric. 

Relations.     The  same  as  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric. 

The  Digastric  and  Stylo-hyoid  should  be  removed,  in  order  to  expose  the  next 
muscle. 

The  Mylo-hyoid  is  a  flat,  triangular  muscle,  situated  immediately  beneath  the 
anterior  belly  of  the  Digastric,  and  forming,  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side, 
a  muscular  floor  for  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  It  arises  from  the  whole  length 
of  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge,  from  the  symphysis  in  front  to  the  last  molar  tooth 
behind.  The  posterior  fibres  pass  obliquely  forwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  body 
of  the  OS  hyoiaes.  The  middle  and  anterior  fibres  are  inserted  into  a  median 
fibrous  raphe,  where  they  join  at  an  angle  with  the  fibres  of  the  opposite  muscle. 
This  median  raphd  is  sometimes  wanting ;  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  two  sides 
are  then  directly  continuous  with  one  another. 

Relations,  By  its  cutaneous  surface^  with  the  Platysma,  the  anterior  belly  of 
the  Digastric,  the  supra-hyoid  fascia,  the  submaxillary  gland,  and  submental 
vessels.  By  its  deep  or  superior  surface,  with  the  Genio-hyoid,  part  of  the  Hyo- 
glossus,  and  Stylo-glossus  muscles,  the  hypo-glossal  and  gustatory  nerves,  the  sub- 
lingual gland,  and  the  buccal  raucous  membrane.  Wharton's  duct  curves  round 
its  posterior  border  in  its  passage  to  the  mouth. 

Dissection.  The  Mylo-hyoid  should  now  be  removed,  in  order  to  expose  the  muscles  which  lie 
beneath ;  this  is  effected  by  detaching  it  from  its  attachments  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  jaw,  and  sepa- 
rating it  by  a  vertical  incision  from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  Oenio-hyoid  is  a  narrow,  slender  muscle,  situated  immediately  beneath' 
the  inner  border  of  the  preceding.  It  arises  from  the  inferior  genial  tubercle  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw,  and  passes  downwards  and  backwards, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides.  This 
muscle  lies  in  close  contact  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  increases 
slightly  in  breadth  as  it  descends. 

Relations,     It  is  covered  by  the  mylo-hyoid,  and  lies  on  the  Genio-hyo-glossus. 

Nerves.  The  Digastric  is  supplied,  its  anterior  belly,  by  the  mylo-hyoid  branch 
of  the  inferior  dental ;  its  posterior  belly,  by  the  facial ;  the  Stylo-hyoid,  by  the 
facial;  the  Mylo-hyoid,  by  the  mylo-hyoid  branch  of  the  ^inferior  dental;  the 
Genio-hyoid,  by  the  hypoglossal. 

Actions,  This  group  of  muscles  performs  two  very  important  actions.  They 
raise  the  hyoid  bone,  and  with  it  the  base  of  the  tongue,  during  the  act  of  deglu- 
tition ;  or,  when  the  hyoid  bone  is  fixed  by  its  depressors  and  those  of  thelarrax 
they  depress  the  lower  jaw.  During  the  first  act  of  deglutition,  when  the  mass 
is  being  driven  from  the  mouth  into  the  pharynx,  the  hyoid  bone,  and  with  it  the 
tongue,  is  carried  upwards  and  forwards  by  tlie  anterior  belly  of  the  Digastric, 
the  Mylo-hyoid,  and  Genio-hyoid  muscles.     In  the  second  act,  when  the  mass  is 

Eassing  through  the  pharynx,  the  direct  elevation  of  the  hyoid  bone  takes  place 
y  the  combined  action  of  all  the  musclos ;  and  after  the  food  has  passed,  the 
hyoid  bone  is  carried  upwards  and  backwards  hy  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric 
and  Stylo-hyoid  muscles,  which  assist  in  preventing  the  return  of  the  morsel 
into  the  mouth. 

*  This  refers  to  the  depth  of  the  muscles  from  the  skin  in  dissecting.  In  the  erect  position  of  the 
body  each  of  these  muscles  lies  above  the  preceding. 
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4.  Lingual  Region. 

Genio-hyo-glosau3.  Lingualis. 

Hyo-ylosaus,  Stylo-glossus, 

Palatoglossus. 

ZHswetion.  After  completing  the  dissection  of  the  preceding  muscles,  saw  through  the  lower  jaw 
just  external  to  the  sympliyHia,  Then  draw  the  tongue  forwards,  and  atUch  it.hy  astitcli.-to  the 
nose ;  and  its  muscles,  which  are  thus  put  on  the  stretch,  may  be  examined. 

The  Oenio-kyo-ijlossiis  has  received  its  name  from  its  triple  attachment  to  the 
jaw,  hyoid  bone,  and  tongue;  it  is  a  thin,  flat,  triangular  muscle,  placed  verti- 
cally on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  its  apex  corresponding  with  its  point  of 
attachment  to  the  lower  jaw,  its  base  with  its  insertion  into  the  tongue  and  hyoid 
bone.  It  arises  by  a  short  tendon  from  the  superior  genial  tubercle  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw,  immediately  above  theGenio-hyoid ;  from  this 
point,  the  muscle  spreads  out  in  a  fan-like  form,  the  inferior  libres  passing  down- 
wards,  to  be  iaserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  a  few 
being  continued  into  the  aide  of  the  pharynx;  the  middle  fibres  passing  back- 
wards, and  the  superior  ones  upwards  and  forwards,  to  be  attached  to  llie  whole 
Jength  of  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  from  the  base  to  the  apex. 

Fig,  265.— Muscles  of'  the  Tongue.    Left  Side. 


Relations.  "Ry  \Xs  internal  surf  ace,  it  is  in  contact  with  its  fellow  of  the  Opposite 
Bide,  from  whioh  it  is  separated,  at  the  bai;k  part  of  the  tongue,  by  the  fibrous 
septum,  which  extends  tnrough  the  middle  of  the  organ.  "Qy  Us.  exlernal  surface, 
■with  the  Lingualis,  Ilyo-glossus,  and  Stylo-glossus,  the  lingual  artery  and  hypo- 
glosRal  nerve,  the  gustatory  nerve,  and  sublingual  gland.  By  its  upper  boi-der, 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  (fraenum  lingute).  By  its 
iower  border  with  the  Genio-hyoid. 
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The  Hyo-glo3diis  is  a  thin,  flat,  quadrilateral  muecle,  which  arises  from  the  side 
of  tbe  body,  the  lesser  cornu,  and  whole  length  of  the  greater  comu  of  the  liyoid 
bone,  and,  passing  almost  vertically  upwards,  is  inserted  into  the  side  uf  the  tongue, 
between  the  Styio-glossus  and  Lingualis.  Those  fibres  of  this  muscle  which  arise 
from  the  body  are  directed  upwards  and  backwards,  overlapping  those  from  the 
greater  cornn,  which  are  directed  obliquely  forwards.  Those  from  the  lesser 
cornu  extend  forwards  and  outwards  along  the  side  of  the  tongue,  under  cover 
of  the  portion  arising  from  the  body. 

Fig.  266. — A  Longitudinal  Section  of  the  Tongue  near  the  Middle  Line,  to  show  the  Superficial 
Lingualis  and  the  Intrinsic  Vertical  Fibraa. 


The  difference  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  this  muscle,  and  their  separate 
origin  from  different  parts  of  the  hyoid  bone,  led  Albinus  and  other  anatomists 
to  describe  it  as  three  muscles,  under  the  names  of  the  Basio-glossus,  the  Kerato- 
glossus,  and  the  Chondro-glossus. 

Relations.  By  its  external  surface,  with  the  Digastric,  the  Stylo-hyoid,  Stylo- 
glossus, and  Mylo-hyoid  muscles,  the  gustatory  and  hypoglossal  nerves,  Wharton's 
duct,  and  the  sublingual  gland.  By  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Genio-hyo-glossus, 
Lingualis,  and  Middle  constrictor,  the  lingual  vessels,  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal 

Fig,  267. — A  Tranaveree  Section  of  the  Tongue,  ehowing  the  various  Intrinsic  and  Extrinsic  Musclea 
in  their  relative  positions.  The  Intrinsic  Vertical  Fihres  and  the  lUnine  Artery  are  removed  on 
one  side,  and  shown  on  the  other. 


The  greater  part  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  tongue  is  formed  by  its 
intrinsic  muscle,  the  lingualis,  inferior,  superficial,  transverse,  and  vertical.  The 
inferior  lingualis  (Figs.  265,  266)  is  a  longitudinal  band  of  muscular  fibres, 
situated  on  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  lying  in  the  interval  between  the 
Hyo-gloKsus  and  the  Genio-hyo-glossus,  and  extending  from  the  base  to  the  apex 
of  the  organ.  Posteriorly,  some  of  its  fibres  are  lost  in  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
and  others   are  occasionally  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone.     It  blends  with   the 
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fibres  of  the  Stylo-glossus,  in  front  of  the  Hyo-glossus,  and  is  continued  forwards 
as  far  as  the  apex  of  the  tongue.  It  is  in  relation,  by  its  under  surface,  with  the 
ranine  artery.  The  superficial  lingualis  (Fig.  266)  consists  of  fibres  running 
more  or  less  longitudinally  along  the  back  of  the  tongue  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  blending  with  the  deeper  fibres.  At  the  sides  of  the  tongue 
these  fibres  are  crossed  by  those  of  the  palato-  and  hyo-glossus.  Between  these 
two  are  found  transverse  fibres  (Fig.  267),  which  arise  from  the  median  septum, 
and  blend  with  the  fibres  of  the  palato-glossus  and  other  muscles,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  vertical  fibres.  The  vertical  fibres  are  arranged  somewhat  par- 
allel with  those  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus,  with  which  many  of  those  near  the 
middle  line  are  continuous ;  they  extend  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  surface  of 
the  tongue,  decussating  with  the  fibres  of  the  other  muscles,  and  especially  with 
the  transverse.  The  interstices  of  the  muscular  fibres  are  filled  with  a  large 
quantity  of  fat  and  glandular  tissue. 

A  very  distinct  fibrous  septum  exists  between  the  two  halves  of  the  tongue,  so 
that  the  anastomoses  between  the  two  lingual  arteries  are  not  very  free,  a  fact 
often  illustrated  by  injecting  one  half  of  the  tongue  with  colored  size,  while  the 
other  is  left  uninjected,  or  is  injected  of  a  different  color. 

The  Stylo-glossus,  the  shortest  and  smallest  of  the  three  styloid  muscles,  arises 
from  the  anterior  and  outer  side  of  the  styloid  process,  near  its  centre,  and  from 
the  stylo- maxillary  ligament,  to  which  its  fibres,  in  most  cases,  are  attached  by 
a  thin  aponeurosis.  Passing  downwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  become  nearly 
horizontal  in  its  direction,  it  divides  upon  the  side  of  the  tongue  into  two  por- 
tions: one  longitudinal,  which  is  inserted  along  the  side  of  the  tongue,  blending 
with  the  fibres  of  the  Lingualis  in  front  of  the  Hyo-glossus;  the  other  oblique, 
which  overlaps  the  Hyo-glossus  muscle,  and  decussates  with  its  fibres. 

Relations,  By  its  externa.l  surface^  from  above  downwards,  with  the  parotid 
gland,  the  Internal  pterygoid  muscle,  the  sublingual  gland,  the  gustatory  nerve, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  By  its  internal  surface,  with  the  ton- 
sil, the  Superior  constrictor,  and  the  Hyo-glossus  muscle. 

The  Palato-glossus  or  Constrictor  Istkmi  Faiicium,  although  it  is  one  of  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue,  serving  to  draw  its  base  upwards  during  the  act  of  deglu- 
tition, is  more  nearly  associated  with  the  soft  palate,  both  in  its  situation  and 
function;  it  will,  consequently,  be  described  with  that  group  of  muscles. 

Nerves,  The  Palato-glossus  is  supplied  by  the  palatine  branches  of  Meckel's 
ganglion ;  the  Lingualis,  according  to  some  authors,  by  the  chorda  tympani ;  the 
remaining  muscles  of  this  group,  by  the  hypoglossal. 

Actions.  The  movements  of  the  tongue,  although  numerous  and  complicated, 
may  be  understood  by  carefully  considering  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  its 
muscles.  The  Oenio-hyo-ghssi,  by  means  of  their  posterior  and  inferior  fibres, 
draw  upwards  the  hyoid  bone,  bringing  it  and  the  base  of  the  tongue  forwards, 
so  as  to  protrude  the  apex  from  the  mouth.  The  anterior  fibres  will  draw  the 
tongue  back  into  the  mouth.  The  whole  length  of  these  two  muscles  acting 
along  the  middle  line  of  the  tongue  will  draw  it  downwards,  so  as  to  make  it 
concave  from  side  to  side,  forming  a  channel  along  which  fluids  may  pass  towards 
the  pharynx,  as  in  sucking.  The  Ilyo-glossi  muscles  draw  down  the  sides  of  the 
tongue,  so  as  to  render  it  convex  from  side  to  side.  The  Linyuahs,  superficial 
and  inferior,  by  drawing  downwards  the  centre  and  apex  of  the  tongue,  render 
it  convex  from  before  backwards.  The  Palatoglossi  draw  the  base  of  the  tongue 
upwards,  and  the  Stylo-glossi  upwards  and  backwards. 


5.  Pharyngeal  Region. 

Constrictor  Inferior.  Constrictor  Superior. 

Constrictor  Medius.  Stylo-Pharyngeus. 

Palato-Pharyngeus.     (See  next  Section.) 
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Dkseclion  (Fig.  268).  In  order  to  examine  the  muscles  of  the  phan'tiJt,  cut  through  the  trachea 
and  cesophagus  uiat  above  the  sternum,  and  draw  them  upwards  by  dividing  the  loose  areolar  tissue 
connecting  the  pliarj'ux  with  the  front  of  the  vertebral  column.  The  parts  being  drawn  well  for- 
wards, apply  the  eilge  of  the  saw  immediately  behind  the  styloid  processes,  and  saw  the  base  of  the 
skuil  through  from  below  upwards.  The  pharynx  and  mouth  should  then  be  stuffed  with  low,  in 
order  to  distend  its  cavity  and  render  the  musdea  tense  and  easier  of  dissection. 

The  Inferior  Constrictor^  the  most  superficial  and  thickest  of  the  three  con- 
strictors, arises  from  the  side  of  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages.     To  the 
cricoid  cartilage  it  is  attached  in  the  interval  between  the  crico-thyroid  muscle, 
in  front,  and  the  articular  facet  for  the 
Fig,  268— Muacles  of  the  Pharynx.     External      thyroid  cartilage  behind.     To  the  thy- 
'"''*'■  roid    cartilage   it   ia   attached   to    the 

oblique  line  on  the  side  of  the  great 
ala,  the  cartilaginous  surface  behind  it, 
nearly  as  far  as  its  posterior  border,  and 
to  the  inferior  cornu.  From  these  at- 
tachments the  fibres  spread  backwards 
and  inwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
fibrous  raph<S  in  the  posterior  median 
line  of  the  pharynx.  T  he  inferior  fibres 
are  horizontal,  and  continuous  with  the 
fibres  of  the  cesophagus;  the  rest 
ascend,  increasing  in  obliquity,  nnd 
overlap  the  Middle  constrictor.  The 
superior  laryngeal  nerve  and  artery 
pass  near  the  upjier  border,  and  the  in- 
ferior, or  recurrent  laryngeal,  beneath 
the  lower  border  of  this  muscle,  previous 
to  their  entering  the  larynx. 

Relations.  It  is  covered  by  a  dense 
cellular  membrane,  which  surrounds  the 
entire  pharynx.  Behind,  it  is  in  rela- 
tion with  the  vertebral  column  and 
the  Longua  colli  muscle;  laterally, 
with  the  thyroid  gland,  the  comnnon 
carotid  artery,  and  the  Sterno-tliyroid 
muscle;  by  its  internal  surface,  with 
the  Middle  constrictor,  the  Stylo-pba- 
ryngeus,Palato-pharyngeus,  the  pharyn- 
geal aponeurosis,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 

The  Middle  Constrictor  is  &  flattened,  fan-shaped  muscle,  smaller  than  the 
preceding,  and  situated  on  a  plane  anterior  to  it.  It  arises  from  the  whole  letigih 
of  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  from  the  lesser  comu,  and  from  the  stylo- 
hyoid ligament.  The  fibres  diverge  from  their  origin :  the  lower  ones  descending 
beneatli  the  Inferior  constrictor,  the  middle  fibres  passing  transversely,  and  the 
upper  fibres  ascending  and  overlapping  the  Superior  constrictor.  The  muscle  is 
inserted  into  the  posterior  median  fibrous  raph(5,  blending  in  the  middle  line  with 
that  of  the  opposite  side. 

Relations.  This  muscle  is  separated  from  the  Superior  constrictor  by  the 
glos.so- pharyngeal  nerve  and  the  Stylo-pharyngeus  muscle ;  and  from  the  Inferior 
constrictor,  by  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve.  Behind,  it  lies  on  the  vertebral 
column,  the  Longus  colli,  and  the  Rectus  anticus  major.  On  each  side  it  is  in 
relation  with  the  carotid  vessels,  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  and  some  lymphatic 
glands.  Near  its  origin,  it  is  covered  by  the  Hyo-glossus,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  lingual  vessels.  It  lies  upon  the  Superior  constrictor,  the  St^o- 
piiaryngeus,  the  Palato-pharyngeus,  the  pharyngeal  aponeurosis,  and  the  mucous 
membrane. 

The  Superior  Constrictor  is  a  quadrilateral  muscle,  thinner  and  paler  than  the 
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other  constrictors,  and  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx.  It  arises  from 
the  lower  third  of  the  margin  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  and  its  hamular 
process,  from  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  palate  bone  and  the  reflected  tendon 
of  the  Tensor  palati  muscle,  from  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament,  from  the 
alveolar  process  above  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge,  and  by  a 
few  fibres  from  the  side  of  the  tongue  in  connection  with  the  Genio-hyo-glossus. 
From  these  points,  the  fibres  curve  backwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  median 
raphe,  being  also  prolonged  by  means  of  a  fibrous  aponeurosis  to  the  pharyngeal 
spine  on  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  superior  fibres  arch 
beneath  the  Levator  palati  and  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  interval  between  the  upper 
border  of  the  muscle  and  the  basilar  process  being  deficient  in  muscular  fibres,  and 
closed  by  fibrous  membrane.     This  interval  is  known  as  the  sinus  of  Morgayni. 

Relatio7is.  By  its  oiUer  surface^  with  the  vertebral  column,  the  carotid  vessels, 
the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  three  divisions  of  the  eighth  nerve  and  the  ninth 
nerve,  the  Middle  constrictor  which  overlaps  it,  and  the  Stylo-pharyngeus.  It 
covers  the  Palato-pharyngeus  and  the  tonsil,  and  is  lined  by  the  pharyngeal 
aponeurosis  and  by  mucous  membrane. 

The  Stylo-pharyngeus  is  a  long,  slender  muscle,  round  above,  broad  and  thin 
below.  It  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  styloid  process,  passes 
downwards  along  the  side  of  the  pharynx  between  the  Superior  and  Middle 
constrictors,  and  spreads  out  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  where  some  of  its 
fibres  are  lost  in  tne  Constrictor  muscles,  and  others,  joining  with  the  Palato- 
pharyngeus,  are  inserted  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The 
glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  runs  on  the  outer  side  of  this  muscle,  and  crosses  over 
it  in  passing  forward  to  the  tongue.  A  portion  of  the  Stylo-pharyngeus,  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  muscle  l^y  the  Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  and  arising 
above  from  the  base  of  the  skull  (spine  of  the  sphenoid  or  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal),  is  sometimes  found  and  receives  the  name  of  Cephalo-pharyngeus. 

Relations,  JExternallyy  with  the  Stylo-glossus  muscle,  the  external  'carotid 
artery,  the  parotid  gland,  and  the  Middle  constrictor.  Internally ^  with  the 
internal  carotid,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  Superior  constrictor,  Palato- 
pharyngeus  and  mucous  membrane. 

Nerves.  The  Constrictors  are  supplied  by  branches  from  the  pharyngeal 
plexus,  the  Stylo-pharyngeus,  by  the  glosso-pnaryngeal  nerve,  and  the  Inferior 
constrictor  by  an  additional  branch  from  the  external  laryngeal  nerve,  and  by 
the  recurrent  laryngeal. 

Actions,  "When  deglutition  is  about  to  be  performed,  the  pharynx  is  drawn 
upwards  and  dilated  in  different  directions,  to  receive  the  morsel  propelled  into 
It  from  the  mouth.  The  Stylo-pharyngei,  which  are  much  farther  removed  from 
one  another  at  their  origin  than  at  their  insertion,  draw  the  sides  of  the  pharynx 
ypwards  and  outwards,  its  breadth  in  the  antero-posterior  direction  being 
increased  by  the  larynx  and  tongue  being  carried  forwards  in  their  ascent.  As 
soon  as  the  morsel  is  received  in  the  pharynx,  the  Elevator  muscles  relax,  the 
l^ag  descends,  and  the  Constrictors  contract  upon  the  morsel,  and  convey  it 
gradually  downwards  into  the  oesophagus.  Besides  its  action  in  deglutition,  the 
pharynx  also  exerts  an  important  influence  in  the  modulation  of  the  voice, 
especially  in  the  production  of  the  higher  tones. 

6.  Palatal  Region. 

Levator  Palati.  Azygos  Uvulae. 

Tensor  Palati.  Palato-glossus. 

Palato-pharyngeus. 

Dissection  (Pig.  269).  Lay  open  the  pharynx  from  behind,  by  a  vertical  incision  extending  J5rom 
its  upper  to  its  lower  part,  and  partially  divide  the  occipital  attachment  by  a  transverse  incision  on 
each  side  of  the  vertical  one ;  the  posterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate  is  then  exposed.  Having  fixed 
the  uvula  so  as  to  make  it  tense,  the  mucous  membrane  and  glands  should  be  carefully  removed  firom 
the  posterior  surfskce  of  the  soft  palate,  and  the  muscles  of  this  part  are  at  once  exposed. 
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The  Levator  Palati  is  a  long,  thick,  rounded  muscle,  placed  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  posterior  nares.  It  arises  from  the  under  surface  of  the  apex  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  from  the  adjoining  cartilaginous 
portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube;  after  passing  into  the  pharynx,  above  the 
upper  concave  margin  of  the  Superior  constrictor,  it  descends  obliquely  down- 
wards and  inwards,  its  fibres  spreading  out  in  the  posterior  surface  of  the  soft 
palate  as  far  as  the  middle  hue,  where  they  blend  with  those  of  the  opposite 
side. 

Fig.  269. — Muscles  of  the  Soft  Palal*.    The  Pbaryni  being  laid  open  from  behind. 


Relations.  Externally,  with  the  Tensor  palati  and  Superior  constrictor.  Inter- 
nallt/,  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  Posteriorly,  with  the  mucous 
liaing  of  the  soft  palate.  This  muscle  must  be  removed  and  the  pterygoid 
attachment  of  the  Superior  constrictor  dissected  away,  in  order  to  expose  the 
next  muscle. 

The  Circumfiexus  or  Tensor  Palati  is  a  broad,  thin,  riband-like  muscle,  placed 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  preceding,  and  consisting  of  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal 
portion.  The  vertical  portion  arises  by  a  broad,  thin,  and  flat  lamella  from  the 
scaphoid  fossa  at  the  base  of  the  interual  pterygoid  plate ;  from  the  spine  of  the 
sphenoid;  the  vaginal  process  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  anterior  aspect  of 
the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube :  descending  vertically  felween 
the  internal  pterygoid  plate  and  the  iimer  surface  of  the  Internal  pterygoid  mus- 
cle, it  terminates  in  a  tendon,  which  winds  round  the  hamular  process,  being 
retained  in  this  situation  by  some  of  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  Internal  ptery- 
goid muscle,  and  lubricated  by  a  bursa.  The  tendon  or  horizontal  portion  then 
jMisses  horizontally  inwards,  and  expands  into  abroad  aponeurosis  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  soft  palate,  which  unites  in  the  median  line  with  the  aponeurosis 
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of  the  opposite  muscle,  the  fibres  being  attached  in  front  to  the  transverse  ridge 
on  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  palate  bone. 

Relations.  Externally,  with  the  Internal  pterygoid.  Internally^  with  the 
Levator  palati,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Superior  constrictor,  and  with 
the  internal  pterygoid  plate.  In  the  soft  palate,  its  aponeurotic  expansion  is 
anterior  to  that  of  the  Levator  palati,  being  covered  by  mucous  membrane. 

The  Azygos  Uvtdw  is  not  a  single  muscle,  as  would  be  inferred  from  its  name, 
but  a  pair  of  narrow,  cylindrical,  fleshy  fasciculi,  placed  side  by  side  in  the 
median  line  of  the  soft  palate.  Each  muscle  arises  from  the  posterior  nasal 
spine  of  the  palate  bone,  and  from  the  contiguous  tendinous  aponeurosis  of  the 
soft  palate,  and  descends  to  be  inserted  into  the  uvula. 

Relations.  Anteriorly,  with  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  Levatores  palati ; 
behindy  with  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  two  next  muscles  are  exposed  by  removing  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  pillars  of  the  soft 
palate  throughout  nearly  their  whole  extent. 

The  Palato-yhssus  {^Constrictor  Isthmi  Faucium)  is  a  small,  fleshy  fasciculus, 
narrower  in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity,  forming,  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane covering  its  surface,  the  anterior  pillar  pf  the  soft  palate.  It  arises  from 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate  on  each  side  of  the  u\  ula,  and  passing 
downwards,  forwards,  and  outwards,  in  front  of  the  tonsil,  is  inserted  into  the 
side  and  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  where  it  blends  with  the  fibres  of  the  Stylo- 
glossus muscle.  In  the  soft  palate,  the  fibres  of  this  muscle  are  continuous  with 
those  of  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  PalatO'pharynyetLS  is  a  long,  fleshy  fasciculus,  narrower  in  the  middle  than 
at  either  extremity,  forming,  with  the  mucous  membrane  covering  its  surface, 
the  posterior  pillar  of  the  soft  palate.  It  is  separated  from  the  preceding  by  an 
angular  interval,  in'which  the  tonsil  is  lodged.  It  arises  from  the  soft  palate  by 
an  expanded  fasciculus,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Levator  palati. 
The  anterior  fasciculus,  the  thicker,  lies  in  the  soft  palate  between  the  Levator 
and  Tensor,  and  joins  in  the  middle  line  the  corresponding  part  of  the  opposite 
muscle;  the  posterior  fasciculus  lies  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
also  joins  with  the  corresponding  muscle  in  the  middle  line.  Passing  outwards 
and  downwards  behind  the  tonsil,  the  Palato-pharyngeus  joins  the  Stylo-pharyn- 
geus,  and  is  inserted  with  that  muscle  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  some  of  its  fibres  being  lost  on  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  and  others 
passing  across  the  middle  line  posteriorly,  to  decussate  witn  the  muscle  of  the 
opposite  side.  Connected  with  the  Palato-pharyngeus,  there  is  found  sometimes 
a  slip,  arising  above  from  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  called  the  Salpingo-pharyn- 
geus. 

Relations.  In  the  soft  palate,  its  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  are  covered  by 
mucous  membrane,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  layer  of  palatine  glands.  By 
its  superior  border,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  Levator  palati.  Where  it  forms  the 
posterior  pillar  of  the  fauces  it  is  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  excepting  on 
its  outer  surface.  In  the  pharynx  it  lies  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the 
Constrictor  muscles. 

Nerves.  The  Tensor  palati  is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  Otic  ganglion ; 
the  Levator  palati,  Azygos  uvulae,  and  other  muscles,  by  the  descending  palatine 
branches  from  Meckel's  ganglion.  These  nerves  are  derived  primarily  from  the 
facial. 

Actions.  During  X\ie  first  act  of  deglutition,  the  morsel  of  food  is  driven  back 
into  the  fauces  by  the  pressure  of  the  tongue  against  the  hard  palate ;  the  base 
of  the  tongue  bemg,  at  the  same  time,  retracted,  and  the  larynx  raised  with  the 
pharynx,  and  carried  forwards  under  it.  During  the  second  stage,  the  epiglottis 
IS  pressed  over  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx,  and  the  morsel  glides  past  it ; 
then  the  Palato-glossi  muscles,  the  constrictors  of  the  fauces,  contract  behind  the 
food;  the  soft  palate  is  slightly  raised  by  the  Levator  palati,  and  made  tense  by 
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the  Tensor  palati ;  and  the  Palato-pharyngei  contract,  and  come  nearly  together, 
the  uvula  filling  up  the  slight  interval  between  them.  By  these  means  the  food 
is  prevented  passing  into  the  upper  part  of  tlie  pharynx  or  the  posterior  nares ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  latter  muscles  form  an  inclined  plane,  directed  obliquely 
downwards  and  backwards,  along  which  the  morsel  descends  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  pharynx. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  The  muscles  of  the  soft  palate  should  be  carefully  dissected,  the  relations 
they  bear  to  the  surrounding  parts  especially  examined,  and  their  action  attentively  studied  upon 
the  dead  subject,  as  the  surgeon  is  required  to  divide  one  or  more  of  these  muscles  in  the  operation 
of  staphyloraphy.  Sir  W.  Fergusson  has  shown  that  in  the  congenital  deficiency,  called  cleft  palaU, 
the  eages  of  the  fissure  are  forcibly  separated  by  the  action  of  the  Levatores  palati  and  ralato- 
pharyngei  muscles  producing  very  consiaerable  impediment  to  the  healing  process  after  the  perform- 
ance of  the  operation  for  uniting  their  margins  by  adhesion :  he  has,  consequently,  recommended 
the  division  of  these  muscles  as  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  operation.  This  he  efi*ects 
by  an  incision  made  with  a  curved  knife  introduced  behind  the  flap.  The  incision  is  to  be  halfway 
between  the  hamular  process  and  Eustachian  tube,  and  perpendicular  to  a  line  drawn  between  them. 
This  incision  perfectly  accomplishes  the  division  of  the  Levator  palati  Tlie  Palato-pharyn^eus  may 
be  divided  by  cutting  across  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  soft  palate,  just  below  the  tonsil,  with  a  pair 
of  blunt-pointed,  curved  scissors ;  and  the  anterior  pillar  may  be  divided  also.  To  divide  the  Levator 
palati,  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Pollock  is  to  be  greatly  preferred.  The  flap  being  put  upon 
the  stretch,  a  double-edged  knife  is  passed  through  the  soft  palate,  iust  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
hamular  process,  and  above  the  line  of  the  Levator  palati.  The  handle  being  now  alternately  raised 
and  depressed,  a  sweeping  cut  is  made  along  the  posterior  surface  of  the  solt  palate,  and  the  knife 
withdrawn,  leaving  only  a  small  opening  in  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  anterior  surfece.  If  this 
operation  is  performed  on  the  dead  body,  and  the  parts  afterwards  dissected,  the  Levator  palati 
will  be  found  completely  divided. 

7.  Vertebral  Begion  (Anterior). 

Eectus  Capitis  Amicus  Major.  Rectus  Lateralis. 

Rectus  Capitis  Anticus  Minor.  Longus  Colli. 

The  Rectus  Capitis  Aniicits  Major  (Fig.  270),  broad  and  thick  above,  narrow 
below,  appears  like  a  continuation  upwards  of  the  Scalenus  anticus.  It  arises  bv 
four  tendinous  slips  from  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae,  and  ascends,  converging 
towards  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  to  be  inserted  into  the  basilar  process  of  the 
occipital  bone. 

Relations.  By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  pharynx,  the  sympathetic  nerve, 
and  the  sheath  inclosing  the  carotid  artery,  internal  jugular  vein,  and  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve.  By  its  posterior  surface^  with  the  Longus  colli,  the  Rectus  anticus 
minor,  and  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  Rectus  Capitis  Anticus  Minor  is  a  short,  flat  muscle,  situated  immediately 
behind  the  upper  part  of  the  preceding.  It  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  lateral  mass  of  the  atlas,  and  from  the  root  of  its  transverse  process,  and, 
passing  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards,  is  inserted  into  the  basilar  process  imme- 
diately behind  the  preceding  muscle. 

Relations.  By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  Rectus  anticus  major.  By  its 
posterior  surface^  with  the  front  of  the  occipito-atlantal  articulation.  Exterrlally^ 
with  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  Rectus  Lateralis  is  a  short,  flat  muscle,  which  arises  from  the  upper  surface 
of  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  and  is  inserted  into  the- under  surface  of 
the  jugular  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Relations.  By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  internal  jugular  vein.  By  its 
posterior  surfaxie^  with  the  vertebral  artery.  On  its  outer  side  lies  the  occipital 
artery. 

The  Longus  Colli  is  a  long,  flat  muscle,  situated  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
spine,  between  the  atlas  and  the  third  dorsal  vertebra.  It  is  broad  in  the  middle, 
narrow  and  pointed  at  each  extremity,  and  consists  of  three  portions,  a  superior 
oblique,  an  inferior  oblique,  and  a  vertical  portion.  The  superior  oblique  portion 
arises  from  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  third,  fourth, 
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and  fiftli  cervical  vertebrfe;  and,  asceading  obliquely  inwards,  is  inserted  by  a 
narrow  tendon  jnlo  the  tubercle  on  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  The  inferior 
oblique  portion,  the  smallest  part  of  the  muscle,  arises  from  the  bodies  of  the  firwt 
two  or  three  dorsal  verlebrie;  and,  ascending  obliquely  outwards,  is  inserted  into 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebne. 

The  vertical  portion  lies  directly  on  the  front  of  the  spine,  and  is  extended 
between  the  bodies  of  the  lower  three  cervical  and  the  upper  three  dorsal  verte- 
brae below,  and  the  bodies  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  cervical  vertebra 
above. 

Fig.  270.— Thfi  PriP-vprtebral  Mnsclcs. 


Relations.  By  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  pharynx,  the  cesophagus,  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  the  sheaths  of  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck,  the  inferior  thyroid 
artery,  aud  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  By  it?,  posterior  surface,  with  the  cervical 
aod  dorsal  portions  of  the  spine.  Its  inner  border  is  separated  from  the  opposite 
muscle  by  a  considerable  interval  below ;  but  they  approach  each  other  above. 

8.  Vertebral  Region  (Lateral). 

Scalenus  Anticus.  Scalenus  Medios. 

Scalenus  Posticus. 

The  Scalenus  Anticus  is  a  conical -shaped  muscle,  situated  deeply  at  the  side 
of  the  neck,  behind  the  Sterno-nlastoid,  It  arises  by  a  narrow,  flat  tendon  from 
the  tubercle  on  the  inner  border  and  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib ;  and,  ascending 
almost  vertically,  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  proc- 
esses of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrse.     The  lower  part 
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of  this  muscle  separates  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein :  the  latter  being  in  front, 
and  the  former,  with  the  brachial  plexus,  behind. 

Relations.  In  fronts  with  the  clavicle,  the  Subclavius,  Sterno-mastoid,  and 
Omo-hyoid  muscles,  the  Transversalis  colli,  and  ascending  cervical  arteries,  the 
subclavian  vein,  and  the  phrenic  nerve.  By  its  posterior  surface^  with  the  pleura, 
the  subclavian  artery,  and  brachial  plexus  of  nerves.  It  is  separated  from  the 
Longus  colli,  on  the  inner  side,  by  the  vertebral  artery. 

The  Scalenus  Medius^  the  largest  and  longest  of  the  three  Scaleni,  arises,  by  a 
broad  origin,  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib,  behind  the  groove  for  the 
subclavian  artery,  as  far  back  as  the  tubercle ;  and,  ascending  along  the  side  of 
the  vertebral  column,  is  inserted,  by  separate  tendinous  slips,  into  the  posterior 
tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  six  cervical  vertebrae.  It  is 
separated  from  the  Scalenus  anticus  by  the  subclavian  artery  below,  and  the 
cervical  nerves  above.  The  posterior  thoracic,  or  nerve  of  Bell,  is  formed  in  the 
substance  of  the  Scalenus  mcdius  and  emerges  from  it. 

Relations,  By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  Sterno-mastoid;  it  is  crossed  by 
the  clavicle,  the  Omo-hyoid  muscle,  and  subclavian  artery.  To  its  outer  side  is 
the  Levator  anguli  scapulae,  and  the  Scalenus  posticus  muscle. 

The  Scalenus  Posticus,  the  smallest  of  the  three  Scaleni,  arises  by  a  thin 
tendon  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  second  rib,  behind  the  attachment  of  the 
Serratus  magnus,  and,  enlarging  as  it  ascends,  is  inserted  by  two  or  three  separate 
tendons  into  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  two 
or  three  cervical  vertebrae.  This  is  the  most  deeply  placed  of  the  three  Scaleni, 
and  is  occasionally  blended  with  the  Scalenus  medius. 

Nerves,  The  Eectus  capitis  anticus  major  and  minor  and  the  Rectus  lateralis 
are  supplied  by  the  suboccipital  and  deep  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus ;  the 
Longus  colli  and  Scaleni,  by  branches  from  the  lower  cervical  nerves. 

Actions.  The  Rectus  anticus  major  and  minor  are  the  direct  antagonists  of  the 
muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  serving  to  restore  the  head  to  its  natural  posi- 
tion after  it  has  been  drawn  backwards.  These  muscles  also  serve  to  flex  the 
head,  and,  from  their  obliquity,  rotate  it,  so  as  to  turn  the  face  to  one  or  the 
other  side.  The  Longus  colli  will  flex  and  slightly  rotate  the  cervical  portion 
of  the  spine.  The  Scaleni  muscles,  taking  their  fixed  point  from  below,  bend 
the  spinal  column  to  one  or  the  other  side.  If  the  muscles  of  both  sides  act, 
lateral  movement  is  prevented,  but  the  spine  is  slightly  flexed.  When  they 
take  their  fixed  point  from  above,  they  elevate  the  first  and  second  ribs,  and  are, 
therefore,  inspiratory  muscles. 

MUSCLES  AND  FASCIA  OF  THE  TRUNK. 

The  muscles  of  the  Trunk  may  be  arranged  in  four  groups :  the  muscles  of 
the  Back,  of  the  Abdomen,  of  the  Thorax,  and  of  the  Perinaeum. 

Muscles  op  the  Back. 

The  muscles  of  the  Back  are  very  numerous,  and  may  be  subdivided  into 
five  layers : 

First  Layer.  Third  Layer. 

Trapezius.  Serratus  posticus  superior. 

Latissimus  dorsi.  Serratus  posticus  inferior. 

Splenius  capitis. 

Splenius  colli. 
Second  Layer. 

Levator  anguli  scapulae.  Fourth  Layer. 

Rhomboideus  minor.  Sacral  and  Lumbar  Regions. 

Rliomboideus  major.  Erector  spinse. 
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Dorsal  Region. 
Sacro-lumbalis. 
Musculus  accessorius  ad  sacro-lum- 

balem. 
Longissimus  dorsi. 
Spinalis  dorsi. 

Cervical  Region, 
Cervicalis  ascendens. 
Transversalis  colli. 
Trachelo-mastoid. 
Complexus. 
Biventer  cervicis. 
Spinalis  colli. 


Fifth  Layer. 

Semispinalis  dorsi. 
Semispinalis  colli. 
Multifidus  spinae. 
Eotatores  spinas. 
Supraspinales. 
Interspinales. 
Extensor  coccygis. 
Intertransversales. 
Rectus  capitis  posticus  major. 
Rectus  capitis  posticus  minor. 
Obliquus  capitis  superior. 
Obliquus  capitis  iuferior. 


First  Layer. 


Trapezius. 


Latissimus  Dorsi. 


Fig.  271. — Dissection  of   the   Muscles 
of  the  Back. 


Dissection  (Fig.  271).  Place  the  body  in  the  prone  position,  with  the  arms  extended  over  the 
aides  of  the  table,  and  the  chest  and  abdomen  supported  by  several  blocks,  so  as  to  render  the  muscles 
tense.  Then  make  an  incision  alon^  the  middle  Ime  of  the  back,  from  the  occipital  protuberance  to 
the  coccyx.  Make  a  transverse  incision  from  the  upper  end  of  this  to  the  mastoid  process ;  and  a 
third  incision  from  its  lower  end,  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium  to  about  its  middle.  This  large  inter- 
vening space  should,  for  convenience  of  dissection,  be  subdivided  by  a  fourth  incision,  extending 
obliquely  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  upwards  and  outwards,  to  the  acromion 
process  This  incision  corresponds  with  the  lower  border  of  the  Trapezius  muscle.  The  flaps  of 
integument  are  then  to  be  removed  in  the  direction  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  Trapezius  (Fig.  272)  is  a  broad,  flat,  triangular  muscle,  placed  immediately 
beneath  the  skin,  and  covering  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
It  arises  from  the  inner  third  of  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone ; 
from   the    ligamentum    nuchae,    the    spinous 
process  of  the  seventh  cervical,  and  those  of 
all  the   dorsal  vertebrae;  and  from   the   cor- 
respondirig  portion  of  the  supraspinous  liga- 
ment.   From  this  origin,  the  superior  fibres 
proceed  downwards  and  outwards;  the  inferior 
ones,  upwards  and  outwards ;  and  the  middle 
fibres,  horizontally ;  and  are  inserted,  the  su- 
perior ones,  into  the  outer  third  of  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  clavicle;  the  middle  fibres, 
into  the  inner  margin  of  the  acromion  process, 
and  into  the  superior  lip  of  the  crest  of  the 
spine  of  the  scapula ;  the  inferior  fibres  con- 
verge,near  the  scapula,  and  are  attached  to  a 
triangular   aponeurosis,  which  glides   over   a 
smooth  surface  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
spine,  and  is  inserted  into  a  tubercle  at  the 
outer  part  of  the  surface.     The  Trapezius  is 
flashy  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  but 
tendinous  at  its  origin  and  insertion.     At  its 
<^^pital  origin,  it  is  connected  to  the  bone 
"J  a  thin,  fibrous  lamina,  firmly  adherent  to 
^ie    skin,  and  wanting   the   lustrous,  shining 
appearance  of  aponeurosis.     At  its  origin  from 
^^  spines  of  the  vertebrae,  it  is  connected  to 
"^^  b<)nes  by  means  of  a  broad,  semi-elliptical 
aponeurosis,  which  occupies  the  space  between 
the  sixth  cervical  and  tne  third  dorsal  verte- 
^^®>   and  forms,  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
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opposite  muscle,  a  tendinous  ellipse.  The  rest  of  the  muscle  arises  by  numerous 
short,  tendinous  fibres.  If  the  Trapezius  is  dissected  on  both  sides,  the  two 
muscles  resemble  a  trapezium,  or  diamond- shaped  quadrangle ;  two  angles  corre- 
sponding to  the  shoulders ;  a  third  to  the  occipital  protuberance ;  and  the  fourth 
to  the  spinous  process  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  clavicular  insertion  of  this  muscle  varies  as  to  the  extent  of  its  attach- 
ment ;  it  sometimes  advances  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  and  may  even 
become  blended  with  the  posterior  edge  of  the  Sterno-mastoid,  or  overlap  it. 
This  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  operation  for  tying  the  third  part  of  the 
subclavian  artery. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  integument,  to  which  it  is  closely 
adherent  above,  but  separated  below  by  an  aponeurotic  lamina.  By  its  deep  sur- 
face^ in  the  neck,  with  the  Complexus,  Splenius,  Levator  anguli  scapulae,  and 
Rhomboideus  minor;  in  the.back,  with  the  Rhomboideus  major,  Supraspinatus, 
Infraf?pinatus,  a  small  portion  of  the»  Serratus  posticus  superior,  the  vertebral 
aponeurosis  (which  separates  it  from  the  Erector  spinae),  and  the  Latissimus  dorsi. 
The  spinal  accessory  nerve  passes  beneath  the  anterior  border  of  this  muscle,  near 
the  clavicle.  The  anterior  margin  of  its  cervical  portion  forms  the  posterior 
boundary  of  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  the  other  boundaries  being  the 
Sterno-mastoid  in  front,  and  the  clavicle  below. 

The  Ligamenium  Nuchae  (Fig.  272)  is  a  thin  band  of  condensed  cellule-fibrous 
membrane,  placed  in  the  line  of  union  between  the  two  Trapezii  in  the  neck.  It 
extends  from  the  external  occipital  protuberance  to  the  spinous  process  of  tlie 
seventh  cervical  vertebra,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  supraspinous  ligament. 
From  its  anterior  surface  a  fibrous  slip  is  given  off  to  the  spinous  process  of  each 
of  the  cervical  vertebras,  excepting  the  atlas,  so  as  to  form  a  septum  between  the 
muscles  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  In  man  it  is  merely  the  rudiment  of  an 
important  elastic  ligament,  which,  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  serves  to  sus- 
tain the  weight  of  the  head. 

The  Latissimus  Dorsi  is  a  broad,  flat  muscle,  which  covers  the  lumbar  and 
the  lower  half  of  the  dorsal  regions,  and  is  gradually  contracted  into  a  narrow 
fasciculus  at  its  insertion  into  the  humerus.  It  arises  by  an  aponeurosis  from 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  six  inferior  dorsal,  from  those  of  tlie  lumbar  and 
sacral  vertebrae,  and  from  the  supraspinous  ligament.  Over  the  sacrum,  the 
aponeurosis  of  this  muscle  blends  with  the  tendon  of  the  Erector  spinae.  It  also 
arises  from  the  external  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  behind  the  origin  of  the 
External  oblique,  and  by  fleshy  digitations  from  the  three  or  four  lower  ribs, 
which  are  interposed  between  similar  processes  of  the  External  oblique  muscle 
(Fig.  275,  p.  394).  From  this  extensive  origin  the  fibres  pass  in  different  directions, 
the  upper  ones  horizontally,  the  middle  obliquely  upwards,  and  the  lower  vertically 
upwards,  so  as  to  converge  and  form  a  thick  fiisciculus,  which  crosses  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  scapula,  and  occasionally  receives  a  few  fibres  from  it.  The  muscle 
then  curves  around  the  lower  border  of  the  Teres  major,  and  is  twisted*  upon 
itself,  so  that  the  superior  fibres  become  at  first  posterior  and  then  inferior,  and 
the  vertical  fibres  at  first  anterior  and  then  superior.  It  then  terminates  in  a 
short  quadrilateral  tendon,  about  three'jnclies  in  length,  which,  passing  in  front 
of  the  tendon  of  the  Teres  major,  is  inserted  into  the  inner  lip  and  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus,  and  its  insertion  extends  higher  on 
the  humerus  than-that  of  the  tendon  of  the  Pectoralis  major.  The  lower  border 
of  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  is  united  with  that  of  the  Teres  major,  the  surfaces 
of  the  two  being  separated  by  a  bursa;  another  bursa  is  sometimes  interposed 
between  the  muscle  and  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula. 

A  muscular  slip,  varj'ing  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  and  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,  occasionally  arises  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi,  about  the 
middle  of  the  posterior  fold  of  the  axilla,  and  cr.K-sos  the  axilla  in  front  of  the  axillary  vessels  and 
nerves,  to  join  the  under  surface  of  the  trmdon  of  the  Pectoralis  major,  the  Coraco-brachialis,  or  the 
fascia  over  the  Biceps.     The  position  of  this  abnormal  slip  is  a  point  of  interest  in  its  relation  to  the 
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Pig.  373.— Mnscles  of  the  Back.     On  the  Left  Side  is  exposed  the  First  Layer ; 
on  the  Right  Side,  the  Second  Layer  nnil  part  of  the  Third. 
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axillary  artery,  as  it  crosses  the  vessel  just  above  the  spot  usually  selected  for  the  application  of  a 
ligature,  and  may  mislead  the  surgeon  during  the  operation.  It  may  be  easily  recognized  by  the 
transverse  direction  of  its  fibres.  Dr.  Struthers  found  it,  in  8  out  of  105  subjects,  occurring  seven 
time^  on  both  sides. 

Relations,  Its  superficial  surfojce  is  subcutaneous,  excepting  at  its  upper  part, 
where  it  is  covered  by  the  Trapezius.  By  its  deep  surface^  it  is  in  relation  with 
the  Erector  spinae,  the  Serratus  posticus  inferior,  the  lower  intercostal  muscles 
and  ribs,  the  Serratus  magnus,  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  Ehomboideus  major, 
Infraspinatus,  and  Teres  major.  Its  outer  margin  is  separated  below,  from  the 
External  oblique,  by  a  small  triangular  interval ;  and  another  triangular  interval 
exists  between  its  upper  border  and  the  margin  of  the  Trapezius,  in  which  the 
Intercostal  and  Rhomboideus  major  muscles  are  exposed. 

Nerves.  The  Trapezius  is  supplied  by  the  spinal  accessory,  and  deep  branches 
of  the  cervical  plexus ;  the  Latissimus  iorsi  by  the  long  subscapular  nerve. 

Second  Layer. 

Levator  Anguli  Scapulae.  Rhomboideus  Minor. 

Rhomboideus  Major. 

Dissection.  The  Trapezius  must  be  removed  in  order  to  expose  the  next  layer ;  to  effect  this, 
detach  the  muscle  from  its  attachment  to  the  clavicle  and  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  turn  it  back 
towards  the  spine. 

The  Levator  Anguli  Scapulas  is  situated  at  the  back  part  and  side  of  the  neck. 
It  arises  by  three  or  four  tendinous  slips  from  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  three  or  four  upper  cervical  vertebras ;  these,  becoming 
fleshy,  are  united  so  as  to  form  a  flat  muscle,  which,  passing  do  wti wards  and  back- 
wards, is  inserted  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  scapula,  between  the  superior 
angle  and  the  triangular  smooth  surface  at  the  root  of  the  spine. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  (anterior)  surface^  with  the  integument,  Trapezius, 
and  Sterno-mastoid.  By  its  deep  {posterior)  surface^  with  the  Splenius  colli, 
Trans versalis  colli,  Cervicalis  ascendens,  and  Serratus  posticus  superior,  and  with 
the  transversalis  colli  and  posterior  scapular  arteries. 

The  Rhomboideus  Minor  arises  from  the  ligamentum  nuchas  and  spinous  proc- 
esses of  the  seventh  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebrae.  Passing  downwards  and 
outwards,  it  is  inserted  into  the  margin  of  the  triangular  smooth  surface  at  the 
root  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  This  small  muscle  is  usually  separated  from  the 
Rliomboideus  major  by  a  slight  cellular  interval. 

1[!\\Q  Rhomboideus  Major  IS,  situated  immediately  below  the  preceding,  the  adjacent 
margins  of  the  two  being  occasionally  united.  It  arises  by  tendinous  fibres  from 
the  spinous  pnxjesses  of  the  four  or  five  upper  dorsal  vertebrae  and  the  supra- 
spinous ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  a  narrow  tendinous  arch,  attached  above  to 
the  triangular  surface  near  the  spine ;  below,  to  the  inferior  angle,  the  arch  being 
connected  to  the  border  of  the  scapula  by  a  thin  membrane.  When  the  arch 
extends,  as  it  occasionally  does,  but  a  short  distance,  the  muscular  fibres  are 
inserted  into  the  scapula  itself. 

Relations,  By  their  superficial  {posterior)  surface^  with  the  integument  and 
Trapezius ;  the  Rhomboideus  major,  with  the  Latissimus  dorsi.  By  their  deep 
{anterior)  surface^  with  the  Serratus  posticus  superior,  posterior  scapular  artery, 
part  of  the  Erector  spinae,  the  intercostal  muscles  and  ribs. 

Nerves,  These  muscles  are  supplied  by  branches  from  the  fifth  cervical  nerve, 
and  additional  filaments  from  the  deep  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  Levator  anguli  scapula?. 

Actions.  The  movements  effected  by  the  preceding  muscles  are  numerous,  as 
may  be  conceived  from  their  extensive  attachment.  If  the  head  is  fixed,  the 
upper  part  of  the  Trapezius  will  elevate  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  as  in  sup- 
porting weights ;  when  the  middle  and  lower  fibres  are  brought  into  action,  partial 
rotation  of  the  scapula  upon  the  side  of  the  chest  is  produced.     If  the  shoulders 
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are  fixed,  both  Trapezii  acting  together  will  draw  the  head  directly  backwards, 
or  if  only  one  acts,  the  head  is  drawn  to  the  corresponding  side. 

The  Latissimus  Dorsi^  when  it  acts  upon  the  humerus,  draws  it  backwards  and 
downwards,  and  at  the  same  time  rotates  it  inwards.  If  the  arm  is  fixed,  the 
muscle  may  act  in  various  ways  upon  the  trunk ;  thus,  it  may  raise  the  lower  ribs 
and  assist  in  forcible  inspiration,  or  if  both  arms  are  fixed,  the  two  muscles  may 
assist  the  abdominal  and  great  Pectoral  muscles  in  drawing  the  whole  trunk 
forwards,  as  in  climbing  or  walking  on  crutches. 

The  Levator  Anguli  Scapulae  raises  the  superior  angle  of  the  scapula  after  it 
has  been  depressed  by  the  lower  fibres  of  the  Trapezius,  whilst  the  Khomboid 
muscles  carry  the  inferior  angle  backwards  and  upwards,  thus  producing  a  slight 
rotation  of  the  scapula  upon  the  side  of  the  chest.  If  the  shoulder  be  fixed,  the 
Levator  anguli  scapulae  may  incline  the  neck  to  the  corresponding  side.  The 
Rhomboid  muscles,  acting  together  with  the  middle  and  inferior  fibres  of  the 
Trapezius,  will  draw  the  scapula  directly  backwards  towards  the  spine. 

Third  Layer. 

Serratus  Posticus  Superior.  Serratus  Posticus  Inferior. 

o  1     .        f  Splenius  Capitis, 
oplenius    •<  c!  1  r«  fr 

^  \  Splenius  Colli. 

Dissection.  To  bring  into  view  the  third  layer  of  muscles,  remove  the  whole  of  the  second, 
together  with  the  Latissimus  dorsi ;  by  cutting  through  the  Levator  anguli  scapulae  and  Rhomboid 
muscles  near  their  in^rtion,  and  reflecting  them  upwards,  to  expose  the  Serratus  posticus  superior, 
dividing  the  Latissimus  dorsi  in  the  mid<Se  by  a  vertical  incision  carried  from  its  upper  to  its  lower 
part,  and  reflecting  the  two  halves  of  the  muscle. 

The  Serratus  Posticus  Superior  is  a  thin,  flat,  quadrilateral  muscle,  situated  at 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  thorax.  It  arises  by  a  thin  and  broad  aponeu- 
rosis from  the  ligamentum  nuchse,  and  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  last 
cervical  and  two  or  three  upper  dorsal  vertebraB.  Inclining  downwards  and  out- 
wards, it  becomes  muscular,  and  is  inserted,  by  four  fleshy  digitations,  into  the 
upper  borders  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  a  little  beyond  their 
angles. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  Trapezius,  Ehomboidei,  and 
Serratus  magnus.  By  its  deep  surface^  with  the  Splenius,  upper  part  of  the 
Erector  spinae,  Intercostal  muscles  and  ribs. 

The  Serratus  Posticus  Inferior  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  dorsal  and 
lumbar  regions :  it  is  of  an  irregularly  quadrilateral  form,  broader  than  the 
preceding,  and  separated  from  it  b}^  a  considerable  interval.  It  arises  by  a  thin 
apoDeurosis  from  -the  spinous  processes  of  the  last  two  dorsal  and  two  or  three 
upper  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  from  the  interspinous  ligaments.  Passing  obliquely 
upwards  and  outwards,  it  becomes  fleshy,  and  divides  into  four  flat  digitations, 
which  are  inserted  into  the  lower  borders  of  the  four  lower  ribs,  a  little  beyond 
their  angles. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Latissimus  dorsi,  with  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  which  its  own  aponeurotic  origin  is  inseparably  blended.  By  its  deep 
surfacey  with  the  lumbar  fascia,  the  Erector  spinse,  ribs,  and  Intercostal  muscles. 
Its  upper  margin  is  continuous  with  the  vertebral  aponeurosis. 

The  Vertebral  Aponeurosis  is  a  thin,  aponeurotic  lamina,  extending  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  back  part  of  the  thoracic  region,  serving  to  bind  down  the 
Erector  spinas,  and  separating  it  from  those  muscles  which  connect  the  spine  to 
the  upper  extremity.  It  consists  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  fibres  blended 
together,  forming  a  thin  lamella,  which  is  attached  in  the  median  line  to  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae ;  externally,  to  the  angles  of  the  ribs ; 
and  below,  to  the  upper  border  of  the  Inferior  serratus  and  tendon  of  the  Latis- 
simus dorsi ;  above,  it  passes  beneath  the  Splenius,  and  blends  with  the  deep 
fascia  of  the  neck. 
26 
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Now  detach  the  Serratus  posticus  superior  from  its  origin,  and  turn  it  outwards,  when  the  Splenius 
muscle  will  be  brought  into  view. 

The  Splenius  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  dorsal 
region.  At  its  origin  it  is  a  single  muscle,  narrow  and  pointed  in  form ;  but  it 
soon  becomes  broader,  and  divides  into  two  portions,  which  have  separate  inser- 
tions. It  arises,  by  tendinous  fibres,  from  the  lower  half  of  the  ligament unn 
nuclue,  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  last  cervical  and  of  the  sixlji  upper 
dorsal  vertebrae,  and  from  the  supraspinous  ligament.  From  this  origin,  the 
fleshy  fibres  proceed  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  forming  a  broad,  flat 
muscle,  which  divides  as  it  ascends  into  two  portions,  the  Splenius  capitis  and 
Splenius  colli. 

The  Splenius  Capitis  is  inserted  into  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  into  the  rough  surface  on  the  occipital  bone  beneath  the  superior  curved  line. 

The  Splenius  Colli  is  inserted,  by  tendinous  fasciculi,  into  the  posterior  tubercles 
of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  three  or  four  upper  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  Splenius  is  separated  from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  by  a  triangular 
interval,  in  which  is  seen  the  Complexus. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Trapezius,  from  which,  it  is 
separated  below  by  the  Rhomboidei  and  the  Serratus  posticus  superior.  It  is 
covered  at  its  insertion  by  the  Sterno-mastoid.  By  its  deep  surface^  with  the 
Spinalis  dorsi,  Longissimus  dorsi,  Semispinalis  colli,  Complexus,  Trachelo-mastoid, 
and  Transversalis  colli. 

Nerves.  The  Splenius  and  Superior  serratus  are  supplied  from  the  external 
posterior  branches  of  the  cervical  nerves :  the  Inferior  serratus  from  the  external 
branches  of  the  dorsal  nerves. 

Actions,  The  Serrati  are  respiratory  muscles  acting  in  antagonism  to  each 
other.  The  Serratus  posticus  superior  elevates  the  ribs;  it  is,  therefore,  an 
inspiratory  muscle ;  while  the  Serratus  inferior  draws  the  lower  ribs  downwards, 
ana  is  a  muscle  of  expiration.  This  muscle  is  also  probably  a  tensor  of  the 
vertebral  aponeurosis.  The  splenii  muscles  of  the  two  sides,  acting  together, 
draw  the  head  directly  backwards,  assisting  the  Trapezius  and  Complexus ; 
acting  separately,  they  draw  the  head  to  one  or  the  other  side,  and  slightly 
rotate  it,  turning  the  face  to  the  same  side.  They  also  assist  in  supporting  the 
head  in  the  erect  position. 

Fourth  Layer. 

Sacral  and  Lumbar  Regions.  Cervical  Region. 

Erector  Spinse.  Cervicalis  Ascendens. 

Dorsal  Region.  Transversalis  Colli. 

Sacro-lumbalis.  Trachelo-mastoid. 
Musculus  Accessorius  and  Sacro-lumbalem.        Complexus. 

Longissimus  Dorsi.  Bi venter  Cervicis. 

Spinalis  Dorsi.  Spinahs  Colli. 

Dissection.  To  expose  the  muscles  of  the  fourth  layer,  remove  entirely  the  Serrati  and  vertebral 
aponeurosis.  Then  detach  the  Splenius  by  separating  its  attachment  to  the  spinous  processes,  and 
reflecting  it  outwards. 

The  Erector  Spinve  (Fig.  273),  and  its  prolongations  in  the  dorsal  and  cervical 
regions,  fill  up  the  vertebral  groove  on  each  side  of  the  spine.  It  is  covered  in 
the  lumbar  region  by  the  lumbar  aponeurosis ;  in  the  dorsal  region  by  the  Serrati 
muscles  and  the  vertebral  aponeurosis ;  and  in  the  cervical  region  by  a  layer  of 
cervical  fascia  continued  beneath  the  Trapezius.  This  large  muscular  and  ten- 
dinous mass  varies  in  size  and  structure  at  different  parts  of  the  spine.  In  the 
sacral  region,  the  Erector  spinoe  is  narrow  and  pointed,  and  its  origin  chiefly 
tendinous  in  structure.  In  the  lumbar  region,  the  muscle  becomes  enlarged,  and 
forms  a  large  fleshy  mass.  In  the  dorsal  region,  it  subdivides  into  two  parts, 
which  gradually  diminish  in  size  as  they  ascend  to  be  inserted  into  the  vertebra? 
and  ribs,  and  are  gradually  lost  in  the  cervical  region,  where  a  number  of  special 
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muscles  are  superadded ;  which  are  continued  upwards  to  the  head,  and  support 
it  upon  the  spine. 

The  Erector  spineB  arises  from  the  sacro-iliac  groove,  and  from  the  anterior 
surfiice  of  a  very  broad  and  thick  tendon,  which  is  attached,  internally,  to  the 
spines  of  the  sacrum,  to  the  spinous  processes  of  the  lumbar  and  three  lower 
dorsal  vertebra?,  and  the  supraspinous  ligament ;  externally,  to  the  back  part  of 
the  inner  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  to  the  series  of  eminences  on  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  sacrum,  which  represent  the  transverse  processes,  where  it  blends 
with  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  The  muscular  fibres  form  a  single  large 
fleshy  mass,  bounded  in  front  by  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae, 
and  by  the  middle  lamella  of  the  aponeurosis  of  origin  of  the  Transversalis 
muscle.  Opposite  the  last  rib  it  divides  into  two  parts,  the  Sacro-lumbalis  and 
the  Longissimus  dorsi. 

The  SacrO'lumhalis  (Ilio-costalis),  the  external  and  smaller  portion  of  the 
Erector  spinse,  is  inserted,  by  six  or  seven  flattened  tendons,  into  the  angles  of 
the  six  lower  ribs.  If  this  muscle  is  reflected  outwards,  it  will  be  seen  to  be 
reinforced  by  a  series  of  muscular  slips,  which  arise  from  the  angles  of  the  ribs; 
by  means  of  these  the  Sacro-lumbalis  is  continued  upwards  to  the  upper  ribs  and 
the  cervical  portion  of  the  spine.  The  accessory  portions  form  two  additional 
muscles,  the  Musculus  accessorius  and  the  Cervicalis  ascendens. 

The  Musculus  accessorius  ad  Sacro-lumhalem  arises,  by  separate  flattened  tendons, 
from  the  angles  of  the  six  lower  ribs ;  these  become  muscular,  and  are  finally 
inserted,  by  separate  tendons,  into  the  angles  of  the  six  upper  ribs. 

The  Cervicalis  ascendens^  is  the  continuation  of  the  Accessorius  upwards  into 
the  neck ;  it  is  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tendons  of  the  Accessorius,  aris- 
ing from  the  angles  of  the  four  or  five  upper  ribs,  and  is  inserted  by  a  series 
of  slender  tendons  into  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  Lonyissim^is  Dorsi^  the  inner  and  larger  portion  of  the  Erector  spinae, 
arises,  with  the  Sacro-lumbalis,  from  the  common  origin  above  described.  In 
the  lumbar  region,  where  it  is  as  yet  blended  with  the  Sacro-lumbalis,  some  of  the 
fibres  are  attached  to  the  whole  length  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  to  the  tubercles  at  the  back  of  the  articular 
processes,  and  to  the  middle  layer  of  the  aponeurosis  of  origin  of  the  Transversalis 
abdominis  muscle.  In  the  dorsal  region,  the  Longissimus  dorsi  is  inserted,  by 
long,  thin  tendons,  into  the  tips  of  the  transverse  processes  of  all  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae, and  into  from  seven  to  eleven  ribs  between  their  tubercles  and  angles. 
This  muscle  is  continued  upwards,  to  the  cranium  and  cervical  portion  of  the 
spine,  by  means  of  two  additional  muscles,  the  Transversalis  colli  and  Trachelo- 
mastoid. 

The  Transversalis  Colli^  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  Longissimus  dorsi, 
arises  by  long,  thin  tendons  from  the  summits  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
six  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  by  similar  tendons  into  the  posterior 
tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  from  the  second  to  the  sixth. 

The  TrachelO'Tnastoid  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  preceding,  between  it  and 
the  Complexus  muscle.  It  arisas  by  four  tendons,  from  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  by  additional  separate 
lendons  from  the  articular  processes  of  the  three  or  four  lower  cervical.  The 
fibres  form  a  small  muscle,  which  ascends  to  be  inserted  into  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  mastoid  process,  beneath  the  Splen-ius  and  Sterno- mastoid  muscles.  This 
small  muscle  is  almost  always  crossed  by  a  tendinous  intersection  near  its  inser- 
tion into  the  mastoid  process. 

/^^^  Spinalis  Dorsi  connects  the  spinous  proceSvSes  of  the  upper  lumbar  and 
the  dorsal  vertebrae  together  by  a  series  of  muscular  and  tendinous  slips,  which 

This  musrle  is  sometimes  called  "  Cervicalis  descendens."     The  student  shonld  remember  thnf 
^liese  long  muscles  take  their  fixed  point  from  above  or  from  below,  according  to  circumstances. 
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are  intimately  blended  with  the  Longissimus  dorsi.  It  is  situated  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  Longissimus  dorsi,  arising,  by  three  or  four  tendons,  from  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  first  two  lumbar  and  the  last  two  dorsal  vertebrae:  these  uniting, 
form  a  small  muscle,  which  is  inserted,  by  separate  tendons,  into  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  the  number  varying  from  four  to  eight.  It  is 
intimately  united  with  the  Semispinalis  dorsi,  which  lies  beneath  it. 

The  Spinalis  Colli  is  a  small  muscle,  connecting  together  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  analogous  to  the  Spinalis  dorsi  in  the  dorsal  region. 
It  varies  considerably  in  its  size,  and  in  its  extent  of  attachment  to  the  vertebrae, 
not  only  in  different  bodies,  but  on  the  two  sides  of  the  same  body.  It  usually 
arises  by  fleshy  or  tendinous  slips,  varying  from  two  to  four  in  number,  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae,  and  occasionally  from 
the  first  and  second  dorsal,  and  is  inserted  into  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis, 
and  occasionally  into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  two  vertebrae  below  it.  This 
muscle  was  found  absent  in  five  cases  out  of  twenty-four. 

The  Complexits  is  a  broad,  thick  muscle,  situated  at  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  neck,  beneath  the  Splenius,  and  internal  to  the  Transversalis  colli  and 
Trachelo-mastoid.  It  arises,  by  a  series  of  tendons,  about  seven  in  number,  from 
the  tips  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  upper  three  dorsal  and  seventh  cervi- 
cal, and  from  the  articular  processes  of  the  three  cervical  above  this.  The  ten- 
dons uniting  form  a  broad  muscle,  which  passes  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  innermost  depression  between  the  two  curved  lines  of 
the  occipital  bone.  This  muscle,  about  its  middle,  is  traversed  by  a  transverse 
tendinous  intersection. 

The  Biventer  Cervicis  is  a  small  fasciculus,  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
preceding,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  blended  with  it ;  it  has  received  its  name 
from  having  a  tendon  intervening  between  two  fleshy  bellies.  It  is  sometimes 
described  as  a  separate  muscle,  arising,  by  from  two  to  four  tendinous  slips,  from 
the  transverse  processes  of  as  many  of  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  inserted,  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  Com  plexus,  into  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  borie. 

Relations.  The  muscles  of  the  fourth  layer  are  bound  down  to  the  vertebrae 
and  ribs  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  by  the  lumbar  fascia  and  vertebral 
aponeurosis.  The  inner  part  covers  the  muscles  of  the  fifth  layer.  In  the  neck 
tney  are  in  relation,  by  their  sui^erfidal  surface^  with  the  Trapezius  and  Splenius; 
by  their  deep  surface^  with  the  Semispinalis  dorsi  and  colli  and  the  Kecti  and 
Obliqui.  The  Biventer  cervicis  is  separated  from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side 
by  the  ligamentum  nuchae,  and  the  Complexus  from  the  Semispinalis  colli  by  the 
profunda  cervicis  artery,  the  princeps  cervicis  artery,  and  brandies  of  the  poste- 
rior cervicalplexus  of  nerves.   ' 

Nerves.  The  Erector  spinae  and  its  subdivisions  in  the  dorsal  region  are  sup- 
plied by  the  external  posterior  branches  of  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  nerves ;  the 
Cervicalis  ascendens,  Transversalis  colli,  Trachelo-mastoid,  and  Spinalis  cervicis, 
by  the  external  posterior  branches  of  the  cervical  nerves ;  the  Complexus  by  the 
internal  posterior  branches  of  the  cervical  nerves,  the  suboccipital  and  great 
c)ccipital. 

Fifth  Layer. 

Semispinalis  Dorsi.  Extensor  Coccygis. 

Semispinalis  Colli.  Intertransversales. 

Multifidus  Spinae.  Rectus  Capitis  Posticus  Major. 

Kotatores  Spinae.  Rectus  Capitis  Posticus  Minor. 

Supraspinales.  Obliquus  Capitis  Superior. 

Interspinales.  Obliquus  Capitis  Inferior. 

Dissection.  Remove  the  muscles  of  the  preceding  layer  by  dividing  and  turning  aside  the  Com- 
plexus; then  detaching  the  Spinalis  and  Longissimus  dorsi  from  their  attachments,  dividing  the 
Erector  spinae  at  its  connection  below  to  the  sacral  and  lumbar  spines,  and  turning  it  outwards. 
The  muscles  filling  up  the  interval  between  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes  are  then  exposed. 
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The  Semispinales  muscles  (Fig.  273)  connect  the  transverse  and  articular  procs- 
esses  to  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  extending  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  dorsal  region  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cervical. 

The  Semispinalis  Dorsi  consists  of  thin,  narrow,  fleshy  fasciculi,  interposed 
between  tendons  of  considerable  length.  It  arises  by  a  series  of  small  tendons 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae,  from  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  to  the  fifth  or  sixth;  and  is  inserted,  by  five  or  six  tendons,  into  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  upper  four  dorsal  and  lower  two  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  Semispinalis  Colli,  thicker  than  the  preceding,  arises  by  a  series  of 
tendinous  and  fleshy  points  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  upper  four  dorsal 
vertebra3  and  from  the  articular  processes  of  the  lower  four  cervical  vertebra : 
and  is  inserted  into  the  spinous  processes  of  four  cervical  vertebrae,  from  the  axis 
to  the  fifth  cervical.  The  fasciculus  connected  with  the  axis  is  the  largest,  and 
chiefly  muscular  in  structure. 

Relations,  By  their  superficial  surface,  from  below  upwards,  with  the  T-jongis- 
simus  dorsi,  Spinalis  dorsi,  Splenius,  Complexus,  the  profunda  cervicis  artery,  the 
prince})s  cervicis  artery,  and  the  posterior  cervical  plexus  of  nerves.  By  their 
ileep  surface,  with  the  Multifidus  spinae. 

The  Multifidus  Spince  consists  of  a  number  of  fleshy  and  tendinous  fasciculi, 
whicli  fill  up  the  groove  on  either  side  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae, 
from  the  sacrum  to  the  axis.  In  the  sacral  region,  these  fasciculi  arise  from  the 
back  of  the  sacrum,  as  low  as  the  fourth  sacral  foramen,  and  from  the  aponeurosis 
of  origin  of  the  Erector  spinae;  in  the  iliac  region,  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
posterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments;  in  the 
lumbar  and  cervical  regions,  from  the  articular  processes ;  and  in  the  dorsal  region, 
from  the  transverse  processes.  Each  fiisciculus,  ascending  obliquely  upwards  and 
inwards,  is  inserted  into  the  lamina  and  whole  length  of  the  spinous  process  of 
one  of  the  vertebrae  above.  These  fasciculi  vary  in  length :  the  most  superficial, 
the  longest,  pass  from  one  vertebra  to  the  third  or  fourth  above;  those  next  in 
order  pass  from  one  vertebra  to  the  second  or  third  above;  whilst  the  deepest 
connect  two  contiguous  vertebrce. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Longissimus  dorsi,  Spinalis  dorsi, 
Semispinalis  dorsi,  and  Semispinalis  colli.  By  its  deep  surface,  with  the  laniinas 
and  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  and  with  the  Eotatores  spinae  in  the  dorsal 
region. 

The  Rotatores  Spinas  are  found  only  in  the  dorsal  region  of  the  spine,  beneath 
the  Multifidus  spinae;  they  are  eleven  in  number  on  each  side.  Each  muscle 
is  small  and  somewhat  quadrilateral  in  form ;  it  arises  from  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  transverse  process,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  border  and  outer 
surface  of  the  lamina  of  the  vertebra  above,  the  fibres  extending  as  far  inwards 
as  the  root  of  the  spinous  process.  The  first  is  found  between  the  first  and 
second  dorsal ;  the  last,  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  Sometimes  the 
number  of  these  muscles  is  diminished  by  the  absence  of  one  or  more  from  the 
upper  or  lower  end. 

The  Supraspinales  consist  of  a  series  of  fleshy  bands,  which  lie  on  the  spinous 
processes  in  the  cervical  region  of  the  spine. 

The  Inters  J}  inales  are  short,  muscular  fasciculi,  placed  in  pairs  between  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  contiguous  vertebrae.  In  the  cervical  reyion,  they  are 
most  distinct,  and  consist  of  six  pairs,  the  first  being  situated  between  the  axis 
and  third  vertebra,  and  the  last  between  the  last  cervical  and  the  first  dorsal. 
They  are  small,  narrow  bundles,  attached,  above  and  below,  to  the  apices  of  the 
spinous  processes.  In  the  dorsal  region,  they  are  found  between  the  first  and 
second  vertebra?,  and  occasionally  between  the  second  and  third;  and  below, 
between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  In  the  lumbar  regio7i,  there  are  four  pairs  of 
these  muscles  in  the  intervals  between  the  five  lumbar  vertebrae.  There  is  also 
occasionally  one  in  the  interspinous  space,  between  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar, 
and  between  the  fifth  lumbar  and  the  sacrum. 
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The  Extensor  Coccygis  is  a  slender  muscular  fasciculus,  occasionally  present, 
^hicb  extends  over  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx.  It  arises  by  tendinous  fibres  from  the  last  bone  of  the  sacrum,  or  first 
piece  of  the  coccyx,  and  passes  downwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of 
tlie  coccyx.  It  is  a  rudiment  of  the  Extensor  muscle  of  the  caudal  vertebrae 
which  exists  in  some  animals. 

The  Intertransversales  are  small  muscles  placed  between  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  vertebrae.  In  the  cervical  region^  they  are  most  developed,  consisting  of 
two  rounded  muscular  and  tendinous  fasciculi,  which  pass  between  the  anterior 
and  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  two  contiguous  vertebrae, 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  anterior  branch  of  a  cervical  nerve,  which 
lies  in  the  groove  between  them,  and  by  the  vertebral  artery  and  vein.  In  this 
region  there  are  seven  pairs  of  these  muscles,  the  first  being  between  the  atlas 
and  axis,  and  the  last  between  the  seventh  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebrae.  In 
tbe  dorsal  region  they  are  least  developed,  consisting  chiefly  of  rounded  tendinous 
cords  in  the  intertransverse  spaces  of  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrae  ;  but  between  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  lower  three  dorsal  vertebrae  and  the  first  lumbar  they 
are  muscular  in  structure.  In  the  lumbar  region^  they  are  four  in  number,  and 
consist  of  a  single  muscular  layer,  which  occupies  the  entire  interspace  betw(?en 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  lumbar  vertebrae,  whilst  those  between  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  upper  lumbar  are  not  attached  to  more  than  half  the 
breadth  of  the  process. 

The  Rectus  Capitis  Posticus  Major  arise  by  a  pointed  tendinous  origin  from 
the  spinous  process  of  the  axis,  and,  becoming  broader  as  it  ascends,  is  inserted 
into  the  inferior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone  and  the  surface  of  bone  imme- 
diately below  it.  As  the  muscles  of  the  two  sides  ascend  upwards  and  outwards, 
they  leave  between  them  a  triangular  space,  in  which  are  seen  the  Eecti  capitis 
postici  minores  muscles. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surf  ace^  with  the  Complexus,  and,  at  its  insertion, 
with  the  Superior  oblique.  By  its  deep  surface^  with  the  posterior  arch  of  the 
atlas,  the  posterior  occipito-atloid  ligament,  and  part  of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  Rectus  Capitis  Posticus  Minor ^  the  smallest  of  the  four  muscles  in  this 
region,  is  of  a  triangular  shape  ;  it  arises  by  a  narrow  pointed  tendon  from  the 
tubercle  on  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  and,  becoming  broader  as  it  ascends, 
is  inserted  into  tlie  rough  surface  beneath  the  inferior  curved  line,  nearly  as  far 
as  the  foramen  magnum,  nearer  to  the  middle  line  than  the  preceding. 

Relations.     By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Complexus  and  Rectils  capitis 
posticus  major.     By  its  deep  surface^  with  the  posterior  occipito-atloid  ligament. 
The  Obliquus  Capitis  Inferior^  the  larger  of  the  two  oblique  muscles,  arises 
from  the  apex  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis,  and  passes  almost  horizontally 
outwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  apex  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  Complexus,  and  with  the  pos- 
terior branch  of  the  second  cervical  nerve  which  crosses  it.  By  its  deep  surface^ 
m\\i  the  vertebral  artery,  and  posterior  alto-axoid  ligament. 

The  Obliquus  Capitis  Superior,  narrow  below,  wide  and  expanded  above,  arises 
by  tendinous  fibres  from  the  upper  part  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas, 
joining  with  the  insertion  of  the  preceding,  and,  passing  obliquely  upwards  and 
inwards,  is  inserted  into  the  occipital  bone,  between  the  two  curved  lines,  external 
to  the  Complexus.  Between  the  two  oblique  muscles  and  the  Rectus  posticus 
major  a  triangular  interval  exists,  in  which  are  seen  the  vertebral  artery,  and  the 
posterior  branch  of  the  suboccipital  nerve. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Complexus  and  Trachelo- 
mastoid.    By  its  deep  surface,  with  the  posterior  occipito-atloid  ligament. 

Nerves.  The  Semispinalis  dorsi  and  Rotatores  spinae  are  supplied  by  the 
internal  posterior  branches  of  the  dorsal  nerves;  the  Semispinalis  colli.  Supra- 
8pinales,and  Interspinales,  by  the  internal  posterior  branchesof  the  cervical  nerves; 
the  Intertransversales,  by  the  internal  posterior  branches  of  the  cervical,  dorsal, 
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and  lumbar  nerves ;  the  Multifidus  spinas,  by  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  the 
internal  posterior  branches  of  the  sacral  nerves.  The  Recti  and  Obliqui  muscles 
are  all  supplied  by  the  suboccipital  and  great  occipital  nerves. 

Actions.  The  Erector  spinse,  comprising  the  Sacro-lumbalis,  with  its  accessory 
muscles,  the  Longissimus  dorsi  and  Spinalis  dorsi,  serves,  as  its  name  implies,  to 
maintain  the  spine  in  the  erect  posture ;  it  also  serves  to  bend  the  trunk  backwards 
when  it  is  required  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  any  weight  at  the  front  of 
th(f  body,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  heavy  weight  is  suspended  from  the  neck,  or 
when  there  is  any  great  abdominal  development,  as  in  pregnancy  or  dropsy ;  the 
peculiar  gait  under  such  circumstances  depends  upon  the  spine  being  drawn  back- 
wards, by  the  counterbalancing  action  of  tne  Erector  spina?  muscles.  The  muscles 
which  form  the  continuation  of  the  Erector  spinas  upwards  steady  the  head  and 
neck,  and  fix  them  in  the  upright  position.  If  the  Sacro-lumbalis  and  Longissimus 
dorsi  of  one  side  act  they  serve  to  draw  down  the  chest  and  spine  to  the  corre- 
sponding side.  The  Cervicalis  ascendens,  taking  its  fixed  point  from  the  cervical 
vertebrae,  elevates  those  ribs  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  Multifidus  spinae  acts 
successively  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  spine ;  thus,  the  sacrum  furnishes  a 
fixed  point  from  which  the  fasciculi  of  this  muscle  act  upon  the  lumbar  region : 
these  then  become  the  fixed  points  for  the  fasciculi  moving  the  dorsal  region,  and 
so  on  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  spine;  it  is  by  the  successive  contraction 
and  relaxation  of  the  separate  fasciculi  of  this  and  other  muscles,  that  the  spine 
preserves  the  erect  posture  without  the  fatigue  that  would  necessarily  have  been 
produced,  had  this  position  been  maintained  by  the  action  of  a  single  muscle. 
The  Multifidus  spinae,  besides  preserving  the  erect  position  of  the  spine,  serves 
to  rotate  it,  so  that  the  front  of  the  trunk  is  turned  to  the  side  opposite  to  that 
from  which  the  muscle  acts,  this  muscle  being  assisted  in  its  action  by  the  Obliquus 
externus  abdominis.  The  Complexi,  the  analogues  of  the  Multifidus  spinae  in  the 
neck,  draw  the  head  directly  backward ;  if  one  muscle  acts,  it  draws  the  head 
to  one  side,  and  rotates  it  so  that  the  face  is  turned  to  the  opposite  side.  The 
Rectus  capitis  posticus  minor  and  the  Superior  oblique  draw  the  head  backwards; 
and  the  latter,  from  the  obliquity  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  may  turn  the  face 
to  the  opposite  side.  The  Rectus  capitis  posticus  major  and  the  Obliquus  inferior 
rotate  the  atlas,  and,  with  it,  the  cranium,  round  the  odontoid  process,  and  turn 
the  face  to  the  same  side. 

Muscles  op  the  Abdomen. 

The  Muscles  in  this  region  are,  the 

Obliquus  Externus.  Rectus. 

Obliquus  Internus.  Pyramidalis, 

Transversalis.  Quadratus  Lumborum. 

Dissection  (Fig.  274).  To  dissect  the  abdominal  muscles,  make  a  vertical  incision  from  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage  to  the  pubes,  a  second  incision  from  the  umbilicus  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards 
to  the  outer  surface  of  the  chest,  as  high  as  the  lower  border  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  rib,  and  a  thii'd, 
commencing  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  pubes,  transversely  outwards  to  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine,  and  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium  as  far  as  its  posterior  third.  Then  reflect  the 
three  flaps  included  between  these  incisions  from  within  outwards,  in  the  line  of  direction  of  the 
muscular  fibres.  If  necessary,  the  abdominal  muscles  may  be  made  tense  by  inflating  the  peritoneal 
cavity  through  the  umbilicus. 

The  External  or  Descending  Oblique  Muscle  (Fig.  275)  is  situated  on  the  side 
and  fore  part  of  the  abdomen ;  being  the  largest  and  the  most  superficial  of  the 
three  flat  muscles  in  this  region.  It  is  broad,  thin,  and  irregularly  quadrilateral, 
its  muscular  portion  occupying  the  side,  its  aponeurosis  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen.  It  arises,  by  eight  fleshy  digitations,  from  the  external  surface  and 
lower  borders  of  the  eight  inferior  ribs ;  these  digitations  are  arranged  in  an 
oblique  line  running  downwards  and  backwards ;  the  upper  ones  being  attached 
close  to  the  cartilages  of  the  corresponding  ribs ;  the  lowest,  to  the  apex  of  the 
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Fig.  274. — Dissection  of  Abdomen. 


cartilage  of  the  last  rib ;  the  intermediate  ones,  to  the  ribs  at  some  distance  from 
their  cartilages.  The  five  superior  serrations  increase  in  size  from  above  down- 
wards, and  are  received  between  corresponding  processes  of  the  Serratus  magnus ; 
the  tHree  lower  ones  diminish  in  size  from  above  downwards,  receiving  between 
them  corresponding  processes  from  the  Latissi- 
mus  dorsi.  From  these  attachments,  the  fleshy 
fibres  proceed  in  various  directions.  Those 
from  the  lowest  ribs  pass  nearly  vertically  down- 
wards, to  be  inserted  into  the  anterior  half  of 
the  outer  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  ;  the 
middle  and  upper  fibres,  directed  downwards  and 
forwards,  terminate  in  tendinous  fibres,  which 
spread  out  into  a  broad  aponeurosis.  This  apo- 
neurosis, joined  with  that  of  the  opposite  muscle 
along  the  median  line,  covers  the  whole  of  the 
front  of  the  abdomen;  above,  it  is  connected 
with  the  lower  border  of  the  Pectoralis  major : 
below,  its  fibres  are  closely  aggregated  together, 
and  extend  obliquely  across  from  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  spine  of  the 
OS  pubis  and  the  linea  ilio-pectinea.  In  the 
meaian  line,  it  interlaces  with  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  opposite  muscle,  forming  the  linea  alba, 
aod  extends  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the 
symphysis  pubis. 

That  portion  of  the  aponeurosis  which  extends 
between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium  and  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis,  is  a  broad 
hand,  folded  inwards,  and  continuous  below  with 
the  fascia  lata;  it  is  caWed  Potimirt^s  lifjament.  The  portion  which  is  reflected 
from  Poupart's  ligament  into  tne  pectineal  line  is  called  OimbernaCs  Krjament} 
From  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  latter  to  the  pectineal  line,  a  few  fibres  pass 
upwards  and  inwards,  behind  the  inner  pillar  of  the  ring,  to  the  linea  alba.  They 
diverge  as  they  ascend,  and  form  a  thin,  triangular,  fibrous  band,  which  is  called 
the  triangular  ligament. 

In  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique,  immediately  above  the  crest  of  the 
OS  pubis,  is  a  triangular  opening,  the  external  abdominal  ring^  formed  by  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  in  this  situation :  it  serves  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male,  and  the  round  ligament  in  the  female. 
This  opening  is  directed  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  and  corresponds  with 
the  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis.  It  is  bounded,  below,  by  the  crest  of 
the  OS  pubis ;  above,  by  some  curved  fibres,  which  pass  across  the  aponeurosis  at 
the  upper  angle  of  the  ring,  so  as  to  increase  its  strength  ;  and,  on  either  side,  by 
the  margins  of  the  aponeurosis,  which  are  called  the  pillars  of  the  ring.  Of 
these,  the  external,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  inferior,  from  the  obliquity  of  its 
direction,  is  inserted  into  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis.  The  internal,  or  superior 
pillar,  is  attached  to  the  front  of  the  pubes  and  symphysis  pubis,  and  interlaces 
with  the  corresponding  fibres  of  the  opposite  muscle,  the  fibres  of  the  right 
muscle  being  superficial.  To  the  margins  of  tlie  pillars  of  the  external  abdominal 
ring  is  attached  an  exceedingly  thin  and  delicate  fascia,  which  is  prolonged  down 
over  the  outer  surface  of  the  cord  and  testis.  This  has  received  the  name  of  inter- 
columnar  fascia^  from  its  attachment  to  the  pillars  of  the  ring.  It  is  also  called 
the  external  spermatic  fascia^  from  being  the  most  external  of  the  fasciae  which 
cover  the  spermatic  cord. 


*  All  these  parts  will  be  found  more  particularly  described  below,  with  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of 
Hernia. 
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Relations.  By  its  e.rternal  surface,  with  the  superficial  fascia,  Buperficial  epi- 
gastric and  circumflex  iliac  vessels,  and  some  cutaneous  nerves.  By  its  internal 
surface,  with  the  Internal  oblique,  the  lower  part  of  the  eight  inferior  ribs,  and 
Intercostal  muricles,  the  cremaster,  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male,  and  round  , 
ligament  in  the  female.  Its  posterior  border  is  occasionally  overlapped  by  the 
Lutissimu?  dorsi ;  generally  an  interval  exists  between  the  two  muscles,  in  which 
is  seen  a  portion  of  the  Internal  oblique. 

Fig-  275.— The  E\lfm»l  Oblique  Muscle. 


Bisection.  Detach  the  External  oblique  by  dividing  it  across,  jnat  in  front  of  its  Bttachment 
to  the  ribs,  aa  far  as  its  poslerior  bonier,  anil  separating  it  below  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  as  far 
as  the  spine;  then  separate  the  niU!«'ie  carefully  from  the  Internal  oblique,  which  lies  beneath,  and 
turn  it  towards  the  opposite  side. 

The  Internal  or  Ascfwlin;)  Oblique  Muscle  (Fig.  276),  thinner  and  smaller  than 
the  preceding,  bcnciith  which  it  lies,  is  of  an  irregularly  quadrilateral  form,  and 
sitQiitod  at  the  side  and  fore  part  of  the  abdomen.  It  arises,  by  fleshy  fibres, 
from  the  outer  Iialf  of  Poupart'a  ligament,  being  attached  to  the  groove  on  its 
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upper  surface ;  from  the  anterior  two-lhirda  of  the  middle  lip  of  the  crest  of  the 
ihum,  and  from  the  posterior  lamella  of  the  lumbar  fascia.  From  this  origin 
the  fibres  diverge:  those  from  Poiipart's  ligament,  fewer  in  number  and  paler  in 
color  thaa  the  rest,  arch  downwards  and  inwards  across  the  spermatic  cord,  to  be 
inserted,  conjointly  with  those  of  the  Transversalis,  into  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis 
and  pectineal  line,  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch,  forming  what  is  known  as  the 
conjoined  tendon  of  the  Internal  oblique  and  Transversalis;  those  from  the 
anterior  superior  iliac  spine  are  horizontal  in  their  direction;  whilst  those  which 
arise  from  the  fore  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  pa.s3  obliquely  upwards  and 
inwards,  and  terminate  in  an  aponeurosis,  which  is  continued  forward.^  to  the  linea 
alba ;  the  most  posterior  fibres  ascend  almost  vertically  upwards,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  lower  borders  of  the  cartilages  of  the  four  lower  ribs,  being  continuous 
with  the  Internal  intercostal  muscles. 

The  conjoined  tendon  of  the  Internal  oblique  and  Transversalis  is  inserted 
into  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis  and  pectineal  line,  immediately  behind  the  external 
abdominal  ring,  serving  to  protect  what  would  otherwise  be  a  weak  point  in  the 

Fig,  27').— The  Inli^rnal  Oblique  Muscle, 


abdomen.  Sometimes  thi.s  tendon  is  insufficient  to  resist  the  pressure  from 
within,  and  is  carried  forward  in  front  of  the  protrusion  through  the  external 
ring,  forming  one  of  the  coverings  of  direct  inguinal  hernia. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  Internal  oblique  is  continued  forward  to  the  middle 
line  of  the  abdomen,  where  it  joins  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  opposite  muscle 
at  the  linea  alba,  and  extends  from  the  margin  of  the  thorax  to  tlie  pubes.     At 
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the  outer  margin  of  the  Rectus  muscles,  this  aponeurosis,  for  the  upper  three- 
fourtha  of  its  extent,  divides  into  two  lamellse,  which  pass,  one  in  front  and  the 
other  behind  the  muscle,  inclosing  it  in  a  kind  of  sheath,  and  reuniting  on  its 
inner  border  at  the  linca  alba;  the  anterior  layer  is  blended  with  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  External  oblique  muscle;  the  posterior  layer  with  that  of  the  Trans- 
versalis.  Along  the  lower  fourth,  the  aponeurosis  passes  altogether  in  front  of 
the  Rectus  without  any  separation, 

MeUilions.  By  its  external  surface,  with  the  External  oblique,  Latissimus 
dorsi,  spermatio  cord,  and  external  ring.  By  its  internal  surface,  with  the  Trans- 
versalis  muscle,  fascia  transversalis,  internal  ring,  and  spermatic  cord.  Its  lower 
border  forma  tbe  upper  boundary  of  the  spermatic  canal. 

Fig.  277. — Tbe  Transversalis.  Rectus,  and  Pyramidaiia  Muscles. 


D'meelion.  Detach  the  Internal  oblique  in  order  in  expose  the  Transversalis  beneath.  Tliis  may 
be  eiri:cte<i  by  dividing  the  muscle,  above,  at  its  attachment  to  tbe  ribs ;  below,  at  its  connection 
with  Poapart's  ligament  and  the  cri'st  of  the  ilium :  and  behind,  by  a  vertical  incision  extending 
from  the  last  rib  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  muscle  should  previously  be  made  t«nse  by  dniwine 
upon  it  with  the  fingers  of  tbe  left  hand,  and  if  its  division  is  carefully  effected,  the  cellutu'  interval 
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between  it  and  the  Transversalis,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  latter  muscle,  will 
afford  a  clear  guide  to  their  separation ;  along  the  crest  of  the  iUum  the  circumflex  iliac  vessels  are 
mterposed  between  them,  and  form  an  important  guide  in  separating  them.  The  muscle  should  then 
be  thrown  forwards  towards  the  linea  alba. 

The  Transversalis  muscle  (Fig.  277),  so  called  from  the  direction  of  its  fibres, 
is  the  most  internal  flat  muscle  of  the  abdomen,  being  placed  immediately  beneath 
the  Internal  oblique.  It  arises  by  fleshy  fibres  from  the  outer  third  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  from  the  inner  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  its  anterior  three-fourths, 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cartilages  of  the  six  lower  ribs,  interdigitating  with 
the  Diaphragm,  and  by  a  broad  aponeurosis  from  the  spinous  and  transverse 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebra.  The  lower  fibres  curve  downwards,  and  are 
inserted,  together  with  those  of  the  Internal  oblique,  into  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis 
and  pectineal  line,  forming  what  was  described  above  as  the  conjoined  tendon  of 
these  muscles.  Throughout  the  rest  of  its  extent  the  fibres  pass  horizontally 
inwards,  and,  near  the  outer  margin  of  the  Rectus,  terminate  in  an  aponeurosis, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  linea  alba ;  its  upper  three-fourths  passing  oehind  the 
Bectus  muscle,  blending  with  the  posterior  lamella  of  the  Internal  oblique ;  its 
lower  fourth  passing  in  front  of  the  Rectus. 

Relations.  By  its  external  surface^  with  the  Internal  oblique,  the  inner  surface 
of  the  lower  ribs,  and  Internal  intercostal  muscles.  Its  inner  surface  is  lined  by 
the  fascia  transversalis,  which  separates  it  from  the  peritoneum.  Its  lower  border 
forms  the  upper  boundary  of  the  spermatic  canal. 

Lumbar  Fascia  (Fig.  278).  The  vertebral  aponeurosis  of  the  Transversalis 
divides  into  three  layers :  an  anterior,  very  thin,  which  is  attached  to  the  front 
part  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and,  above,  to  the  lower 

Pig.  278. — A  Transverse  Section  of  the  Abdomen  in  the  Lumbar  Region. 


margin  of  the  last  rib,  where  it  forms  the  ligamentum  arcuatum  externum ;  a 
middle  layer,  much  stronger,  which  is  attached  to  the  apices  of  the  transverse 

E recesses ;  and  a  posterior  layer,  attached  to  the  apices  of  the  spinous  processes, 
etween  the  anterior  and  middle  layers  is  situated  the  Quadratus  lumborum ; 
between  the  middle  and  posterior,  the  Erector  spinoe.     The  posterior  lamella  of 
this  aponeurosis  receives  the  attachment  of  the  Internal  oblique;    it  is  also 
blended  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Serratus  posticus  inferior  and  with  that  of 
the  Latissiraus  dorsi,  forming  the  lumbar  fascia. 

Dissection.  To  expose  the  Rectus  muscle,  open  its  sheath  by  a  vertical  incision  extending  from 
the  mai*gin  of  the  thorax  to  the  pubes,  and  then  reflect  the  two  portions  from  the  surface  of  the 
muscle,  which  is  easily  done,  excepting  at  the  linose  transverste,  wnere  so  close  an  ad^iesion  exists 
that  the  greatest  care  is  requisite  in  separating  them.    Now  raise  the  outer  edge  of  the  muscle,  in 
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order  to  examine  the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath.  By  dividing  the  muscle  in  the  centre,  and 
turning  its  lower  pai-t  downwards,  the  point  where  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sheath  terminates  in  a 
thin,  curved  margin  will  be  seen. 

The  Rectus  Abdominis  is  a  long,  flat  muscle,  which  extends  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  being  separated  from  its  fellow  of  the  oppo- 
site side  by  the  linea  alba.  It  is  much  broader  above  than  below,  and  arises  by 
two  tendons,  the  external  or  larger  being  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis ; 
the  internal,  s-maller  portion,  interlacing  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and 
being  connected  with  the  ligaments  covering  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  fibres 
ascend  vertically,  and  the  muscle,  becoming  broader  and  thinner  at  its  upper 
part,  is  inserted  by  three  portions  of  unequal  size  into  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  ribs.  Some  fibres  are  occasionally  connected  with  the  costo- 
xiphoid  ligaments,  and  side  of  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

The  Rectus  muscle  is  traversed  by  a  series  of  tendinous  intersections,  which 
vary  from  two  to  five  in  number,  and  have  received  the  name  of  Lineae  trans- 
versae.  One  of  these  is  usually  situated  opposite  the  umbilicus,  and  two  above 
that  point ;  of  the  latter,  one  corresponds  to  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  the  other, 
to  the  interval  between  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  umbilicus ;  there  is  occa- 
sionally one  below  the  umbilicus.  These  intersections  pass  transversely  or 
obliquely  across  the  muscle  in  a  zigzag  course ;  they  rarely  extend  completely 
through  its  substance,  sometimes  pass  only  halfway  across  it,  and  are  intimately 
adherent  to  the  sheath  in  which  the  muscle  is  inclosed. 

The  Rectus  is  inclosed  in  a  sheath  (Fig.  278)  formed  by  the  aponeuroses  of  the 
Oblique  and  Trans versalis  muscles,  which  are  arranged  in  the  following  manner: 
When  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Internal  oblique  arrives  at  the  outer  margin  of  the 
Rectus,  it  divides  into  two  lamellae,  one  of  which  passes  in  front  of  the  Rectus, 
blending  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique ;  the  other,  behind  it, 
blending  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Transversalis :  and  these,  joining  again  at 
its  inner  border,  are  inserted  into  the  linea  alba.  This  arrangement  of  the  fasciae 
exists  along  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  muscle :  at  the  commencement  of  the 
lower  fourth,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sheath  terminates  in  a  thin,  curved  margin, 
the  semi-lunar  fold  of  Douglas,  the  concavity  of  which  looks  downwards  towards 
the  pubes ;  the  aponeuroses  of  all  three  muscles  passing  in  front  of  the  Rectus 
without  any  separation.  The  Rectus  muscle,  in  the  situation  where  its  sheath  is 
deficient,  is  separated  from  the  peritoneum  by  the  transversalis  fascia. 

The  Pyramidalis  is  a  small  muscle,  triangular  in  shape,  placed  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  in  front  of  the  Rectus,  and  contained  in  the  same  sheath 
with  that  muscle.  It  arises  by  tendinous  fibres  from  the  front  of  the  os  pubis 
and  the  anterior  pubic  ligament ;  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  muscle-passes  upwards, 
diminishing  in  size  as  it  ascends,  and  terminates  by  a  pointed  extremity,  which 
is  inserted  into  the  linea  alba,  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  os  pubis. 
This  muscle  is  sometimes  found  wanting  on  one  or  both  sides;  the  lower  end  of 
the  Rectus  then  becomes  proportionately  increased  in  size.  Occasionally,  it  has 
been  found  double  on  one  side,  or  the  muscles  of  the  two  sides  are  of  unequal 
size.     Sometimes  its  length  exceeds  what  is  stated  above. 

The  Quadratm  Lurriborum  (Fig.  273,  p.  388)  is  situated  in  the  lumbar  region; 
it  is  irregularly  quadrilateral  in  shape,  broader  below  than  above,  and  consists  of 
two  portions.  One  portion  arises  by  aponeurotic  fibres  from  the  ilio-lumbar 
ligament,  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  for  about  two  inches, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  last  rib,  about  half  its  length,  and 
by  four  small  tendons,  into  the  apices  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  four 
upper  lumbar  vertebrae.  The  other  portion  of  the  muscle,  situated  in  front  of 
the  preceding,  arises  from  the  upper  borders  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
tliird,  fourth,  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  margin 
of  the  last  rib.  This  portion  is  not  always  found.  The  Quadratus  lumborum  is 
contained  in  a  sheath  formed  by  the  anterior  and  middle  lamellae  of  the  aponeuro- 
sis of  origin  of  the  Transversalis. 
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Relations.  Its  anterior  surface  (or  rather  the  fascia  which  covers  its  anterior 
surface)  is  in  relation  with  the  colon,  the  kidney,  the  psoas  muscle,  and  the 
diaphragm.  Its  posterior  sheath  separates  the  Quadratus  in  front  from  the 
Erector  spinas  behind,  the  external  edge  of  the  Quadratus,  however,  overlap- 
ping the  Erector  spinae  to  a  slight  extent. 

Nerves.  The  abdominal  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  lower  intercostal,  ilio- 
hypogastric, and  ilio-inguinal  nerves.  The  Quadratus  lumborum  receives  fila- 
ments from  the  anterior  branches  of  the  lumbar  nerves. 

In  the  description  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  mention  has  frequently  been 
made  of  the  linea  alba,  lineae  semilunares,  and  lineae  transversae;  when  the  dis- 
section of  the  muscles  is  completed,  these  structures  should  be  examined. 

The  linea  aV)a  is  a  tendinous  raphe  or  cord  seen  along  the  middle  line  of  the 
abdomen,  extending  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  pubes.  It  is  placed 
between  the  inner  borders  of  the  Recti  muscles,  and  is  formed  by  the  blending 
of  the  aponeuroses  of  the  Oblique  and  Transversal  is  muscles.  It  is  narrow 
below,  corresponding  to  the  narrow  interval  existing  between  the  Recti,  but 
broader  above,  as  these  muscles  diverge  from  one  another  in  their  ascent,  becom- 
ing of  considerable  breadth  after  great  distention  of  the  abdomen  from  pregnancy 
or  ascites.  It  presents  numerous  apertures  for  the  passage  of  vessels  and  nerves; 
the  largest  of  these  is  the  umbilicus,  which  in  the  foetus  transmits  the  umbilical 
vessels,  but  in  the  adult  is  obliterated,  the  cicatrix  being  stronger  than  the  neigh- 
boring parts;  hence  umbilical  hernia  occurs  in  the  adult  above  the  umbilicus, 
whilst  in  the  foetus  it  occurs  at  the  umbilicus.  The  linea  alba  is  in  relation, 
in  front,  with  the  integument,  to  which  it  is  adherent,  especially  at  the  umbili- 
cus; behind,  it  is  separated  from  the  peritoneum  by  the  transversalis  fascia ;  and 
below,  by  the  urachus,  and  the  bladder,  when  that  organ  is  distended. 

The  liness  semilunares  are  two  curved  tendinous  lines,  placed  one  on  each  side 
of  the  linea  alba.  Each  corresponds  with  the  outer  border  of  the  Rectus  muscle, 
extends  from  the  cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib  to  the  pubes,  and  is  formed  by  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  internal  oblique  at  its  point  of  division  to  inclose  the  Rectus, 
where  it  is  reinforced  in  front  and  behind  by  the  External  oblique  and  Trans- 
versalis. 

The  linese  transversse  are  three  or  four  narrow,  transverse  lines,  which  intersect 
the  Rectus  muscle,  as  already  mentioned :  they  connect  the  lineaB  semilunares 
with  the  linea  alba. 

Actions.     The  abdominal  muscles  perform  a  threefold  action. 

When  the  pelvis  and  thorax  are  fixed,  they  compress  the  abdominal  viscera, 
by  constricting  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  in  which  action  they  are  materially 
assisted  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm.  Bv  these  means  the  foetus  is  expelled 
from  the  uterus,  the  faeces  from  the  rectum,  tue  urine  from  the  bladder,  and  its 
contents  from  the  stomach  in  vomiting. 

If  the  spine  is  fixed,  these  muscles  compress  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax, 
materially  assisting  in  expiration.  If  the  spine  is  not  fixed,  the  thorax  is  bent 
directly  forward,  when  the  muscles  of  both  sides  act,  or  to  either  side  when  those 
of  the  two  sides  act  alternately,  rotation  of  the  trunk  at  the  same  time  taking 
place  to  the  opposite  side. 

If  the  thorax  is  fixed,  these  muscles,  acting  together,  draw  the  pelvis  upwards, 
as  in  climbing ;  or,  acting  singly,  they  draw  the  pelvis  upwards,  and  rotate  the 
vertebral  column  to  one  side  or  the  other.  The  Recti  muscles,  acting  from  below, 
depress  the  thorax,  and  consequently  flex  the  vertebral  column ;  when  acting 
from  above,  they  flex  the  pelvis  upon  the  vertebral  column.  The  Pyramidales 
are  tensors  of  the  linea  alba. 

The  Quadratus  lumborum,  by  the  portion  inserted  into  the  last  rib,  draws 
down  and  fixes  that  bone,  acting  thereby  as  a  muscle  of  forced  expiration :  by 
the  portion  inserted  into  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  it  draws  the  spine  towards  the 
ilium,  and  thus  inclines  the  trunk  towards  its  own  side :  or,  if  the  thorax  and 
spine  be  fixed,  it  may  act  upon  the  pelvis — raising  it  towards  its  own  side  when 
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only  one  muscle  is  put  in  action,  and  when  both  muscles  act  together,  either  from 
below  or  above,  they  flex  the  trunk. 

Muscles  and  Fascia  of  the  Thorax. 

The  Muscles  exclusively  connected  with  the  bones  in  this  region  are  few  in 
number.     They  are  the 

Intercostales  Externi.  Infracostales. 

Intercostales  Interni.  Triangularis  Sterni. 

Leva  tores  Costarum. 

Intercostal  Fascise,  A  thin  but  firm  layer  of  fascia  covers  the  outer  surface  of 
the  External  intercostal  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  Internal  intercostal  muscles ; 
and  a  third  layer,  more  delicate,  is  interposed  between  the  two  planes  of  muscular 
fibres.  These  are  the  intercostal  fasciae ;  thfey  are  best  marked  in  those  situa- 
tions where  the  muscular  fibres  are  deficient,  as  between  the  External  intercostal 
muscles  and  sternum,  in  front ;  and  between  the  Internal  intercostals  and  spine, 
behind. 

The  Intercostal  Muscles  (Fig.  282)  are  two  thin  planes  of  muscular  and  ten- 
dinous structure,  placed  one  over  the  other,  filling  up  the  intercostal  spaces,  and 
being  directed  obliquely  between  the  margins  of  the  adjacent  ribs.  They  have 
received  the  name  "  external "  and  "  internal "  from  tlie  position  they  bear  to 
one  another. 

The  External  Intercostals  are  eleven  in  number  on  each  side,  being  attached 
to  the  adjacent  margins  of  each  pair  of  ribs,  and  extending  from  the  tubercles 
of  the  ribs,  behind,  to  the  commencement  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  in  front, 
where  they  terminate  in  a  thin  membranous  aponeurosis,  which  is  continued  for- 
wards to  the  sternum.  They  arise  from  the  outer  lip  of  the  groove,  on  the 
lower  border  of  each  rib,  and  are  inserted  into  the  upper  border  of  the  rib 
below.  In  the  two  lowest  spaces  they  extend  to  the  end  of  the  ribs.  Their 
fibres  are  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  in  a  similar  direction 
with  those  of  the  External  oblique  muscle.  They  are  thicker  than  the  Internal 
intercostals. 

Relations.  By  their  oiUer  surface^  with  the  muscles  which  immediately  invest 
the  chest,  viz.,  the  Pectoralis  major  and  minor,  Serratus  magnus,  and  Rhomboideus 
major,  Serratus  posticus  superior  and  inferior.  Scalenus  posticus,  Sacro-lumbalis, 
Longissimus  dorsi,  Cervicalis  ascendens,  Transversalis  colli,  Levatores  costarum, 
and  the  Obliquus  externus  abdominis.  By  their  internal  surface^  with  a  thin 
layer  of  fascia,  which  separates  them  from  the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerve,  and 
the  Internal  intercostal  muscles,  and,  behind,  from  the  pleura. 

The  Internal  Intercostals  are  eleven  in  number  on  each  side,  are  placed  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  preceding,  commencing  anteriorly  at  the  sternum,  in  the 
interspaces  between  the  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs,  and  from  the  anterior  extremi- 
ties oi  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs.  They  extend  backwards  as  far  as  the 
angles  of  the  ribs ;  whence-  they  are  continued  to  the  vertebral  column  by  a  thin 
aponeurosis.  They  arise  from  the  inner  lip  of  the  groove  on  the  lower  border 
of  each  rib,  as  well  as  from  the  corresponding  costal  cartilage,  and  are  inserted 
into  the  upper  border  of  the  rib  below.  Their  fibres  are  directed  obliquely 
downwards  and  backwards,  decussating  with  the  fibres  of  the  preceding. 

Helations,  By  their  external  surface,  with  the  External  Intercostals,  and  the 
intercostal  vessels  and  nerves.  By  their  internal  surface,  with  the  Pleura  cos- 
talis,  Triangularis  sterni,  and  Diaphragm. 

The  Intercostal  muscles  consist  of  muscular  and  tendinous  fibres,  the  latter 
being  longer  and  more  numerous  than  the  former ;  hence  the  walls  of  the  inter- 
costal spaces  possess  very  considerable  strength,  to  which  the  crossing  of  the 
muscular  fibres  materially  contributes. 
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A  muscle  or  muscular  slip  is  occasionally  found  running  more  or  less  vertically  upwards  over  the 
anterior  parts  of  the  ribs,  which  has  been  named  "  Supracostal  muscle  "  by  Mr.  J.  Wood  (*'  Proc. 
Royal  Soc,"  June  15, 1865),  and  "  Rectus  thoracis  "  by  rrof.  Turner  ("  Journ.  of  Anat.  and  rhys.," 
ser.  2,  No.  II.,  p.  392).  The  latter  writer  conjectures  that  it  is  homologous  with  the  prolongation 
of  the  Rectus  abdominis  muscle  to  the  thorax,  which  is  met  with  in  some  animals.  In  a  case 
figured  by  Prof.  Turner,  the  muscle  arose  by  two  heads,  one  from  the  fifth  rib  (the  breadth  of  which 
alone  separated  it  from  the  Rectus  abdominis)  and  the  other  from  the  fourth,  and  ascended  beneath 
the  Pectoralis  major  muscle  to  be  inserted  into  the  first  rib,  close  to  the  tendon  of  the  Subclavius 
muscle. 

The  Infracostales  consist  of  muscular  and  aponeurotic  fasciculi,  which  vary 
in  number  and  length ;  they  arise  from  the  inner  surface  of  one  rib,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  inner  surface  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  rib  below.  Their 
direction  is  most  usually  oblique,  like  the  Internal  intercostals.  They  are  most 
frequent  between  the  lower  ribs. 

The  Triangularis  Sterni  is  a  thin  plane  of  muscular  and  tendinous  fibres, 
situated  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  front  of  the  chest.  It  arises  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  side  of  the  sternum,  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
and  from  the  sternal  ends  of  the  costal  cartilages  of  the  three  or  four  lower  true 
ribs.  Its  fibres  diverge  upwards  and  outwards,  to  be  inserted  by  fleshy  digita- 
tions  into  the  lower  border  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  costal  cartilages  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs.  The  lowest  fibres  of  this  muscle  are  hori- 
zontal in  their  direction,  and  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  Transversalis ; 
those  which  succeed  are  oblique,  whilst  the  suj)erior  fibres  are  almost  vertical. 
This  muscle  varies  much  in  its  attachment,  not  only  in  different  bodies,  but  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  body. 

Relations,  In  front,  with  tne  sternum,  ensiform  cartilage,  costal  cartilages, 
Internal  intercostal  muscles,  and  internal  mammary  vessels.  Behind^  with  the 
pleura,  pericardium,  and  anterior  mediastinum. 

The  Levatores  Costarvm  (Fig.  273),  twelve  in  number  on  each  side,  are  small 
tendinous  and  fleshy  bundles,  which  arise  from  the  extremities  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  and,  passing  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards, 
are  inserted  into  the  upper  rough  surface  of  the  rib  below  them,  between  the 
tubercle  and  the  angle.  That  for  the  first  rib  arises  from  the  transverse  process 
of  the  last  cervical  vertebra,  and  that  for  the  last  from  the  eleventh  dorsal. 
The  inferior  levatores  divide  into  two  fasciculi,  one  of  which  is  inserted  as 
above  described :  the  other  fasciculus  passes  down  to  the  second  rib  below  its 
origin ;  thus,  each  of  the  lower  ribs  receives  fibres  from  the  transverse  processes 
of  two  vertebra}. 

Nerves.     The  muscles  of  this  group  are  supplied  by  the  intercostal  nerves. 

Actions,  The  Intercostals  are  the  chief  agents  in  the  movement  of  the  ribs  in 
ordinary  respiration.  The  External  intercostals  raise  the  ribs,  especially  their 
fore  part,  and  so  increase  the  capacity  of  the  chest  from  before  backwards ;  at 
the  same  time  they  evert  their  lower  borders,  and  so  enlarge  the  thoracic  cavity 
transversely.  The  Internal  intercostals,  at  the  side  of  the  thorax,  depress  the 
ribs,  and  invert  their  lower  borders,  and  so  diminish  the  thoracic  cavity ;  but  at 
the  fore  part  of  the  chest  these  muscles  assist  the  External  intercostals  in  raising 
the  cartilages.^   The  Levatores  costarum  assist  the  External  intercostals  in  raising 

*  The  view  of  the  action  of  the  Intercostal  muscles  given  in  the  text  is  that  which  is  taught  by 
Hutchinson  ("Cycl.  of  Anat.  and  Phys.."  art.  Thorax),  and  is  usually  adopted  in  our  schools,  ft 
is,  however,  much  disputed.  Hamberger  believed  that  the  External  intercostals  act  as  elevators 
of  the  ribs,  or  muscles  of  inspiration,  while  the  Internal  act  in  expiration.  Haller  taught  that  both 
sets  of  muscles  act  in  common — viz.,  as  muscles  of  inspiration — ^and  this  view  is  adopted  by  many 
of  the  best  anatomists  of  the  continent,  and  appears  supported  by  many  observations  made  on  the 
human  subject  under  various  conditions  of  disease,  and  on  living  animals  in  whom  the  muscles  have 
been  exposed  under  chloroform.  The  Veader  may  consult  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Cleland,  in  the 
"  Journal  of  Anat.  and  Phys,"  No.  IL,  May,  1867,  p.  209,  "  On  the  Hutchinsbnian  Theory  of  the 
Action  of  the  Intercostal  Muscles,"  who  refers  also  to  Henle,  Luschka,  Budge,  and  fiaumler, 
"  Observations  on  the  Action  of  the  Intercostal  Muscles,"  Erlangen,  1860.  (In  "  New  Syd.  Soc.'s 
Year-Book  for  1861,"  p.  69.) 
26 
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the  ribs.     The  Triangularis  sterni  draws  down  the  costal  cartilages ;  it  is  there 
fore  an  expiratory  muscle. 

Muscles  of  Inspiration  and  Expiration,  The  muscles  which  assist  the  action 
of  the  Diaphragm  in  inspiration  are  the  Intercostals  and  the  Levatores  costarum, 
as  above  stated,  the  Scaleni,  the  Serratus  posticus  superior,  and,  to  a  slight  extent, 
the  Subclavius.  When  the  need  for  more  forcible  action  exists,  the  shoulders 
and  the  base  of  the  scapula  are  fixed,  and  then  the  powerful  muscles  of  forced 
inspiration  come  into  play ;  the  chief  of  these  are  the  Serratus  magnus,  Latis- 
simus  dorsi,  and  the  Pectorales,  particularly  the  Pectoralis  minor.  The  Stemo- 
mastoid  also,  when  the  head  is  fixed,  assists  in  forced  inspiration,  by  drawing  up 
the  sternum,  and  by  fixing  the  clavicle,  and  thus  aftbrding  a  fixed  point  for  the 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest. 

The  ordinary  action  of  expiration  is  merely  passive,  the  resilience  of  the  ribs 
and  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  producing  a  tendency  to  a  vacuum.  This  causes 
the  ascent  of  the  abdominal  viscera  covered  by  the  Diaphragm.  Forced  expira- 
tory actions  are  performed  mainly  by  the  flat  muscles  (Obliqui  and  Transversalis) 
of  the  abdomen,  assisted  also  by  the  Rectus.  Other  muscles  of  forced  expiration 
are  the  Internal  intercostals  and  Triangularis  sterni  (as  above  mentioned),  the 
Serratus  posticus  inferior,  the  Quadratus  lumborum,  and  the  Sacro-lumbalis. 

Diaphragmatic  Region. 

Diaphragm. 

The  Diaphragm  {b\^<^^y\ML^  a  partition  ivall)  (Fig.  279)  is  a  thin  musculo-fibrous 
septum,  placed  obliquely  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third  of 
the  trunk,  and  separating  the  thorax  from  the  abdomen,  forming  the  floor  of  the 
former  cavity  and  the  roof  of  the  latter.  It  is  elliptical,  its  longest  diameter 
being  from  side  to  side,  somewhat  fan-shaped,  the  broad  elliptical  portion  being 
horizontal,  the  narrow  part,  which  represents  the  handle  of  the  fan,  vertical,  and 
joined  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  some 
anatomists  describe  it  as  consisting  of  two  portions,  the  upper  or  great  muscle  of 
the  Diaphragm,  and  the  lower  or  lesvser  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  whole  of  the 
internal  circumference  of  the  thorax,  being  attached,  in  front,  by  fleshy  fibres  to 
the  ensiform  cartilage ;  on  either  side,  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cartilages  and 
bony  portions  of  the  six  or  seven  inferior  ribs,  interdigitating  with  the  Transver- 
salis ;  and  behind,  to  two  aponeurotic  arches,  named  the  ligamentum  arcuatum 
externum  and  internum,  and  to  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  The  fibres  from  these 
sources  vary  in  length ;  those  arising  from  the  ensiform  appendix  are  very  short 
and  occasionally  aponeurotic ;  those  from  the  ligamenta  arcuata,  and  more  espe- 
cially those  from  the  ribs  at  the  side  of  the  chest,  are  longer,  describe  well- 
marked  curves  as  they  ascend,  and  finally  converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  central  tendon.  Between  the  sides  of  the  muscular  slip  from 
the  ensiform  appendix  and  the  cartilages  of  the  adjoining  ribs,  the  fibres  of  the 
Diaphragm  are  deficient,  the  interval  being  filled  by  areolar  tissue,  covered  on 
the  thoracic  side  by  the  pleura3 ;  on  the  abdominal,  l)y  the  peritoneum.  This  is, 
consequently,  a  weak  point,  and  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  may 
protrude  into  the  chest,  forming  phrenic  or  diaphragmatic  hernia,  or  a  collection  of 
pus  in  the  mediastinum  may  descend  through  it,  so  as  to  point  at  the  epigastrium. 

The  lujamentum  arcuatffm  internum  is  a  tendinous  arch,  thrown  across  the 
upper  part  of  the  Psoas  magnus  muscle,  on  each  side  of  the  spine.  It  is  con- 
nected, by  one  end,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  body  of  the  first,  and  occasionally  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra,  being  continuous  with  the  outer  side  of  the  tendon  of 
the  corresponding  cms ;  and,  by  the  other  end,  to  the  front  of  the  transverse 
process  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra. 

The  ligamentum,  arcuatum  externum  is  the  thickened  upper  margin  of  the 
anterior  lamella  of  the  transversalis  fascia ;  it  arches  across  the  upper  part  of  the 
Quadratus  lumborum,  being  attached,  by  one  extremity,  to  the  front  of  the  trans- 
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verse  process  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra :  and,  by  the  other,  to  the  apex  and 
luiier  margin  of  the  last  rib. 

To  the  spine,  the  Diaphragm  is  connected  by  two  crura,  which  are  situated  on 
tLe  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebra,  on  each  side  of  tlie  aorta.  The  crura,  at 
ilieir  origin,  are  tendinous  in  structure ;  the  right  crus,  larger  and  longer  than 
tbe  left,  arising  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bodies  and  intervertebral  sub- 
sBDces  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebra;;  the  left,  from  the 
second  and  third ;  both  blending  with  the  anterior  common  ligament  of  the  spine. 

Fig,  279.— Tlio  Diaphragm.     Under  Surfat'e. 


A  tendinous  arch  is  thrown  across  the  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  from  the 
teudon  of  one  crus  to  that  of  tlie  otlier,  beneath  which  pass  the  aorta,  vena 
azygtffl  major,  and  thoracic  duet.  The  tendons  terminate  in  two  large  fleshy 
lielliea,  which,  with  the  tendinous  portions  above  alluded  to,  are  called  the  crura, 
or  pillars  of  the  diaphragm.  The  outer  fasciculi  of  tlie  two  crura  are  directed 
upwards  and  outwards  to  the  central  tendon ;  but  the  inner  fasciculi  decussate 
in  front  of  the  aorta,  and  then  diverge,  so  as  to  surround  the  ajsophagus  before 
ending  in  the  central  tendon.  The  anterior  and  larger  of  these  fasciculi  is 
formed  by  the  right  crus. 

The  Central  or  Cordi/orm  Temlon  of  the  Diaphragm  is  a  thin,  tendinous  apo- 
ueurosis,  situated  at  the  centre  of  the  vault  formed  by  the  muscle,  immediately 
below  the  pericardium,  with  which  its  circumference  is  blended.  It  is  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  trefoil  leaf,  consisting  of  three  divisions,  or  leaflets,  separated 
from  one  another  by  slight  indentations.  The  right  leaflet  is  the  largest;  tlie 
middle  ooe,  directetl  towards  the  ensiform  cartilage,  the  next  in  size;  and  the 
left,  the  smallest.  In  structure,  the  tendon  is  composed  of  several  planes  of 
fibres,  which  intersect  one  another  at  various  angles,  and  unite  into  straight  or 
curved  bundles — an  arrangement  which  aft'ords  it  additional  strength. 
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The  Openings  connected  with  the  Diaphragm  are  three  large  and  several 
smaller  apertures.  The  former  are  the  aortic,  tlie  oesophageal,  and  the  opening 
for  the  vena  cava. 

The  aortic  opening  is  the  lowest  and  the  most  posterior  of  the  three  large  aper- 
tures connected  with  this  muscle.  It  is  situated  in  the  middle  line,  immediately 
ia  front  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae ;  and  is,  therefore,  behind  the  Diaphragm, 
not  in  it.  It  is  an  osseo- aponeurotic  aperture,  formed  by  a  tendinous  arch  thrown 
across  the  front  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  from  the  crus  on  one  side  to  that 
on  the  other,  and  transmits  the  aorta,  vena  azygos  major,  thoracic  duct,  and  occa- 
sionally the  left  sympathetic  nerve. 

The  oesophageal  opening,  elliptical  in  form,  muscular  in  structure,  and  formed 
by  the  two  crura,  is  placed  above,  and,  at  the'  same  time,  anterior,  and  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  preceding.  It  transmits  the  oesophagus  and  pneumogastric  nerves. 
The  anterior  margin  of  this  aperture  is  occasionally  tendinous,  being  formed  by 
the  margin  of  the  central  tendon. 

The  opening  for  the  vena  cava  is  the  higliest;  it  is  quadrilateral  in  form,  ten- 
dinous in  structure,  and  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  right  and  middle  leaflets  of 
the  central  tendon,  its  margins  being  bounded  by  four  bundles  of  tendinous  fibres, 
which  meet  at  right  angles. 

The  right  crus  transmits  the  sympathetic  and  the  greater  and  lesser  splanchnic 
nerves  of  the  right  side ;  the  left  crus,  the  greater  and  lesser  splanchnic  nerves 
of  the  left  side,  and  the  vena  azygos  minor. 

The  Serous  ifembranes  in  relation  with  the  Diaphragm  are  four  in  number  : 
three  lining  its  upper  or  thoracic  surface ;  one  its  abdominal.  The  three  serous 
membranes  on  its  upper  surface  are  the  pleura  on  either  side,  and  the  serous 
layer  of  the  pericardium,  which  covers  the  middle  portion  of  the  tendinous 
centre.  The  serous  membrane  covering  its  under  surface  is  a  portion  of  the 
general  peritoneal  membrane  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  Diaphragm  is  arched,  being  convex  towards  the  chest,  and  concave  to  the 
abdomen.  The  right  portion  forms  a  complete  arch  from  before  backwards,  being 
accurately  moulded  over  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver,  and  having  rested  upon 
it  the  concave  base  of  the  right  Iting.  The  left  portion  is  arched  from  before 
backwards  in  a  siniilar  manner;  but  the  arch  is  narrower  in  front,  being 
encroached  upon  by  the  pericardium,  and  lower  than  the  right,  at  its  summit, 
by  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  It  supports  the  base  of  the  left  lung,  and 
covers  the  great  end  of  the  stomach,  the  spleen,  and  left  kidney.  The  central 
portion,  which  supports  the  heart,  is  higher,  in  front,  at  the  sternum,  and  behind, 
at  the  vertebrae,  than  the  lateral  portions ;  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  parts 
further  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  body. 

The  height  of  the  Diaphragm  is  constantly  varying  during  respiration,  the 
muscle  being  carried  upwards  or  downwards  from  tlie  average  level ;  its  height 
also  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  distention  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  the  size  of  the  liver.  After  a  forced  expiration,  the  right  arch  is  on  a  level, 
in  front,  with  the  fourth  costal  cartilage ;  at  the  side,  with  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  ribs;  and  behind,  with  the  eighth  rib;  the  left  arch  being  usually  from 
one  to  two  ribs'  breadth  below  the  level  of  the  right  one.  In  a  forced  inspira- 
tion, it  descends  from  one  to  two  inches ;  its  slope  would  then  be  represented  by 
a  line  drawn  from  the  cnsiforra  cartilage  towards  the  tenth  rib. 

Nerves,  The  Diaphragm  is  supplied  by  the  phrenic  nerves  and  phrenic  plexus 
of  the  sympathetic. 

Actions.  The  action  of  the  Diaphragm  modifies  considerably  the  size  of  the 
chest  and  the  position  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  During  a  forced 
insjnration,  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  enlarged  in  the  vertical  direction  from 
two  to  three  inches,  partly  by  the  ascent  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  partly  by  the 
descent  of  the  Diaphragm.  The  chest,  consequently,  encroaches  upon  the  abdo- 
men :  the  lungs  are  expanded,  and  lowered,  in  relation  with  the  ribs,  nearly  two 
inches ;  the  heart  being  drawn  down  about  an  inch  and  a  half;  the  descent  of  the 
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latter  organ  taking  place  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  its  connection  with 
the  lungs,  as  well  as  directly  by  means  of  the  central  tendon  to  which  the  peri- 
cardium is  attached.  The  abdominal  viscera  are  also  pushed  down  (the  liver,  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  three  inches),  so  that  these  organs  are  no  longer  protected 
by  the  ribs.  During  expiration^  when  the  Diaphragm  is  passive,  it  is  pushed  up 
by  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles ;  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  (with  the 
organs  contained  in  it)  encroaches  upon  the  chest,  by  which  the  lungs  and  heart 
are  compressed  upwards,  and  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  thoracic  cavity  dimin- 
ished. The  Diaphragm  is  passive  when  raised  or  lowered,  by  the  abdomiual 
organs,  independently  of  respiration,  in  proportion  as  they  are  large  or  small, 
full  or  empty;  hence  the  oppression  felt  in  the  chest  after  a  full  meal,  or  from 
flatulent  distention  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

In  all  expulsive  acts  the  Diaphragm  is  called  into  action,  to  give  additional 
power  to  each  expulsive  effort.  Thus,  before  sneezing,  coughing,  laughing,  and 
crying ;  before  vomiting ;  previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the  urine  and  faeces,  or  of 
the  foetus  from  the  womb,  a  deep  inspiration  takes  place.^ 

MUSCLES  AND  FASCIAE  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Upper  Extremity  are  divisible  into  groups,  corresponding 
with  the  different  regions  of  the  limb. 

Op  the  Shoulder. 
Anterior  Thoracic  Region. 


Pectoralis  major. 
Pectoralis  minor. 
Subclavins. 

Lateral  Thoracic  Region. 
Serratus  magnus. 

Acromial  Region, 
Deltoid. 

Anterior  Scapular  Region. 
Subscapularis. 

Posterior  Scapular  Region, 
Supraspinatus. 
Infraspinatus. 
Teres  minor. 
Teres  major. 

Op  the  Arm. 

Anterior  Humeral  Region. 
Coraco-brachialis. 
Biceps. 
Bracnialis  anticus. 

Posterior  Humeral  Region. 
Triceps. 
Subanconeus. 


p,  s4   r  Flexor  profundus  digitorum. 
ci  >^  ^  Flexor  longus  pollicis. 
^  h4   [  Pronator  quadratus. 

Radial  Region. 
Supinator  longus. 
Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 
Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior. 

Posterior  Brachial  Regvjn. 
.2       f  Extensor  communis  digitorum. 
en  ^  J  Extensor  minimi  digiti. 
^  ^  ^  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 
5  >^      Anconeus. 

[  Supinator  brevis. 

Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis. 

Extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis. 

Extensor  secundi  internodii  pol- 
licis. 

Extensor  indicis. 


&-0 


Of  the  Hand. 

Radial  Region. 
Abductor  pollicis. 

Flexor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis(opponens). 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 
Abductor  pollicis. 

Ulnar  Region. 
Palmaris  brevis. 
Abductor  minimi  digiti. 
Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 
Flexor  ossis  metacarpi  minimi  digiti  (op- 
ponens). 

Palmar  Region, 
Lumbricales. 
Interossei  palmares. 
Interossei  dorsalcs. 

*  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  general  relations  of  the  Diaphragm,  and  ite  action,  refer  to  Dr. 
Sibson's  "  Medical  Anatomy." 


Of  the  Forearm. 

Anterior  Brachial  Region. 
•^       f  Pronator  radii  teres. 
'S  %:      Flexor  carpi  radialis. 
g  >^-^  Palmaris  longus. 
gv^      Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 
CO       (^Flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 
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Dissection  of  Pectoral  Reqion  and  Axilla  (Fig.  280).  The  arm  being  drawn  away  from  the  side 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  tlie  trunk,  and  rotated  outwards,  make  a  vertical  incision  through  the 
integument  in  the  median  line  of  the  che.st,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum ;  a 
second  incision  along  the  lower  border  of  the  Pectoral  muscle,  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  axilla;  a  third,  from  the  sternum  along  the  clavicle,  as  far  as  its  centre;  and  a 
fourth,  from  the  middle  of  the  clavicle  obliquely  downwards,  along  the  interspace  between  the 
Pectoral  and  Deltoid  muscles,  as  low  as  the  fold  of  the  arm-pit.  The  flap  of  integument  is  then  to 
be  dissected  off  in  the  direction  indicated  in  the  figure,  but  not  entirely  removed,  as  it  should  be 
replaced  on  completing  the  dissection.  If  a  transverse  incision  is  now  made  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  sternum  to  tne  side  of  the  chest,  as  far  as  the  posterior  fold  of  the  arm-pit,  and  the  integument 
reflected  outwards,  the  axillary  space  will  be  more  completely  exposed. 


S.Disseetian  of-' 
SHOULDER  U  ARM 


Fascia  of  the  Thorax. 

The  superficial  fascia  of  the  thoracic  region  is  a  loose,  cellulo-fibrous  layer, 
continuous  with  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  neck  and  upper  extremity  above, 

•  and  of  the  abdomen  below ;  opposite 
Fig.  280.— Dissection  of  Upper  Uxtremity.  the  mamma,  it  subdivides  into  two 

layers,  one  of  which  passes  in  front, 
the  other  behind  that  gland;  and 
from  both  of  these  layers  numerous 
septa  pass  into  its  substance,  support- 
ing its  various  lobes:  from  the 
anterior  layer,  fibrous  processes  pass 
forward  to  the  integument  and 
nipple,  inclosing  in  their  areolae 
masses  of  fat.  These  processes  were 
called  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  the  liga- 
menta  svspensoria,  from  the  support 
they  aftbrd  to  the  gland  in  this 
situation.  On  removing  the  super- 
ficial fascia  with  the  mamma,  the  deep 
fascia  of  the  thoracic  region  is  ex- 

t)osed ;  it  is  a  thin,  aponeurotic 
amina,  covering  the  surface  of  the 
great  Pectoral  muscle,  and  sending 
numerous  prolongations  l)etween  its 
fasciculi :  it  is  attached,  in  the  mid- 
dle line,  to  the  front  of  the  sternum; 
and  above,  to  the  clavicle:  it  is  very 
thin  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
muscle,  somewhat  thicker  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  Pectoralis  major 
and  Latissimus  dorsi,  where  it  closes 
in  the  axillary  space,  and  divides  at 
the  outer  margin  of  the  latter  mus- 
cle into  two  layers,  one  of  which  passes  in  front,  and  the  other  behind  it; 
these  proceed  as  far  as  the  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  to  which 
they  are  attached.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  thoracic  region,  this  fascia  is 
well  developed,  and  is  continuous  with  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  Ilecti  muscles. 


PECTORAL  RBCION 
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Anterior  Thoracic  Eegion. 

Pectoralis  Major.  Pectoralis  Minor. 

Subclavius. 

The  Pectoralis  Major  (Fig.  281)  is  a  broad,  thick,  triangular  muscle,  situated 
at  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  chest,  in  front  of  the  axilla.  It  arises  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  sternal  half  of  the  clavicle ;  from  half  the  breadth  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  sternum,  as  low  down  as  the  attachment  of  the  cartilage 
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of  the  sixth  or  seventli  rib;  its  origin  consisting  of  aponeurotic  fibres,  which 
intersect  with  those  of  the  opposite  muscle ;  it  also  arises  from  the  cartilages  of 
all  the  true  ribs,  with  the  exception,  frequently,  of  the  first,  or  of  the  seventh, 
or  both ;  and  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique  muscle  of  the 
abdomen.  The  fibres  from  this  extensive  oripin  converge  towards  its  insertion, 
giving  to  the  muscle  a  ra<liated  appearance.  Those  fibres  which  arise  from  the 
clavicle  pass  obliquely  outwards  and  downwards,  and  are  usually  separated  from 

Fig.  281  — MMscIfs  of  the  Clipst  and  Front  of  tlie  Ann.    Superficial  View. 


the  rest  by  a  cellular  interval :  those  from  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  and  the 
cartilages  of  the  lower  true  ribs,  pass  upwards  and  outwards;  whilst  the  middle 
fibres  pass  horizontally.  As  these  three  sl'Is  of  fibres  converge,  tliey  are  so  dis- 
posed that  the  upper  overlap  the  middle,  and  the  middle  the  lower  portion, 
the  fibres  of  the  lower  portion  being  folded  backwards  upon  themselves;  so  that 
those  fibres  which  are  lowest  in  front  become  highest  at  their  point  of  insertion. 
They  all  terminate  in  a  flat  tendon,  about  two  inches  broad,  which  is  inserted 
into  the  anterior  bicipital  ridge  of  the  humerus.     This  tendon  consists  of  two 
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laminae,  placed  one  in  front  of  the  other,  and  usually  blended  together  below. 
The  anterior,  the  thicker,  receives  the  clavicular  and  upper  half  of  the  sternal 
portion  of  the  muscle ;  the  posterior  lamina  receiving  the  attachment  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  sternal  portion.  From  this -arrangement  it  results,  that  the  fibres  of 
the  upper  and  middle  portions  of  the  muscle  are  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  bicipital  ridge ;  those  of  the  lower  portion,  into  the  upper  part.  The  tendon, 
at  its  insertion,  is  connected  with  that  of  the  Deltoid  ;  it  sends  up  an  expansion 
over  the  bicipital  groove  towards  the  head  of  the  humerus ;  another  backwards, 
which  lines  tne  groove ;  and  a  third  to  the  fascia  of  the  arm. 

Helations.  By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  integument,  the  superficial  fascia, 
the  Platysma,  and  the  mammary  gland.  By  its  posterior  surface — its  thoracic 
portion^  with  the  sternum,  the  ribs  and  costal  cartilages,  the  Subclavius,  Pecto- 
ralis  minor,  Serratus  magnus,  and  the  Intercostals ;  its  axillary  portion  forms  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  axillary  space,  and  covers  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves. 
Its  upper  border  lies  parallel  with  the  Deltoid,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
cephalic  vein  and  descending  branch  of  the  thoracico-acromialis  artery.  Its  lower 
border  forms  the  anterior  margin  of  the  axilla,  being  at  first  separated  from  the 
Latissimus  dorsi  by  a  considerable  interval ;  but  both  muscles  gradually  con- 
verge towards  the  outer  part  of  the  space. 

Peculiarities.  In  muscular  subjects,  the  sternal  origins  of  the  two  Pectoral  muscles  are  separated 
only  by  a  narrow  interval ;  but  this  interval  is  enlarged  where  these  muscles  are  ill -developed.  Very 
rarely,  the  wholes  of  the  sternal  portion  is  deficient.  Occii.sionally,  one  or  two  additional  muscular 
slips  arise  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique,  and  become  united  to  the  lower  margin  of 
the  Pectoralis  major.  A  slender  muscular  slip  is  occasionally  found  lying  parallel  with  the  outer 
margin  of  the  sternum,  overlapping  the  origin  of  the  pectoral  muscle.  It  is  attached,  by  one  end, 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  near  the  origin  of  the  stemo-mastoid ;  and,  by  the  other,  to  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus  abdominis.     It  has  received  the  name  "  Rectus  stemalis." 

Dissection.  Detach  the  Pectoralis  major  by  dividing  the  muscle  along  its  attachment  to  the 
clavicle,  and  by  making  a  vertical  incision  through  its  substance  a  little  external  to  its  line  of 
attachment  to  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages.  The  muscle  should  then  be  reflected  outwards, 
and  its  tendon  carefully  examined.  The  Pectoralis  minor  is  now  exposed,  and  immediately  above 
it,  in  the  interval  between  its  upper  border  and  the  clavicle,  a  strong  fascia,  the  costo-coracoid  mem- 
brane. 

The  costo-coracoid  membrane  protects  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves;  it  is 
very  thick  and  dense  externally,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  coracoid  process,  and 
is  continuous  with  the  fascia  of  the  arm  ;  more  internally,  it  is  connected  with 
the  lower  border  of  the  clavicle,  as  far  as  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  first  rib ; 
traced  downwards,  it  passes  behind  the  Pectoralis  minor,  surrounding,  in  a  more 
or  less  complete  sheath,  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves;  and  above,  it  sends  a 
prolongation  behind  the  Subclavius,  which  is  attached  to  the  clavicle,  and  so 
incloses  the  muscle  in  a  kind  of  sheath.  The  costo-coracoid  membrane  is  pierced 
by  the  cephalic  vein,  the  thoracico-acromialis  artery  and  vein,  superior  thoracic 
artery  and  anterior  thoracic  nerves. 

The  Pectoralis  Minor  (Fig.  282)  is  a  thin,  flat,  triangular  muscle  situated  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  beneath  the  Pectoralis  major.  It  arises  by  three 
tendinous  digitations,  from  the  upper  margin  and  outer  surface  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  near  their  cartilages,  and  from  the  aponeurosis  covering  the 
Intercostal  muscles ;  the  fibres  pass  u))vvards  and  outwards,  and  converge  to  form 
a  flat  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  border  of  the  coracoid  process 
of  the  scapula. 

Relations,  By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  Pectoralis  major,  and  the  superior 
thoracic  vessels  and  nerves.  By  its  posterior  surface^  with  the  ribs,  Intercostal 
muscles,  Serratus  magnus,  the  axillary  space,  and  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves. 
Its  upper  border  is  separated  from  the  clavicle  by  a  triangular  interval,  .broad 
internally,  narrow  externally,  bounded  in  front  by  the  costo-coracoid  membrane, 
and  internally  by  the  ribs.     In  this  space  are  seen  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  costo-coracoid  membrane  should  now  be  removed,  when  the  Subclavius  muscle  will  be  seen. 

The  Svhclavius  is  a  long,  thin,  spindle-shaped  muscle,  placed  in  the  interval 
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between  the  clavicle  and  the  first  rib.  It  arises  by  a  short,  thick  tendon  from 
the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  in  front  of  the  rhomboid  ligament ;  the  fleshy  fibres 
proceed  obliquely  outwards,  to  be  inserted  into  a  deep  groove  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  middle  third  of  the  clavicle. 

Relations,  By  its  upper  surface,  with  the  clavicle.  By  its  under  surface^  it  is 
separated  from  the  first  rib  by  the  subclavian  vessels  and  brachial  plexus  of 
nerves.  Its  anterior  surface  is  separated  from  the  Pectoralis  major  by  the  costo- 
caracoid  aponeurosis,  which,  with  the  clavicle,  forms  an  ostco-fibrous  sheath  in 
which  the  muscle  is  inclosed. 

If  the  costal  attachment  of  the  Pectoralis  minor  is  divided  across,  and  the  muscle  reflected  out- 
wards, the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves  are  brout^ht  fully  into  view,  and  should  be  examined. 

Nerves,  The  pectoral  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  thoracic  nerves; 
the  Subclavius,  by  a  filament  from  the  cord  formed  by  the  union  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  cervical  nerves. 

Actions.     If  the  arm  has  been  raised  by  tlie  Deltoid,  the  Pectoralis  major  will^ 

conjointly  with  the  Latissimus  dorsi  and  Teres  major,  depress  it  to  the  side  of 

the  chest ;  and,  if  acting  singly,  it  will  draw  the  arm  across  the  front  of  the 

chest     The  Pectoralis  minor  depresses  the  point  of  tlie  shoulder,  drawing  the 

scapula  downwards  and  inwards  to  the  thorax.     The  Subclavius  depresses  the 

shoulder,  drawing  the  clavicle  downwards  and  forwards.     When  the  arms  are 

fixed,  all  three  muscles  act  upon  the  ribs,  drawing  them  upwards  and  expanding 

the  chest,   arid   thus   becoming   very   important  agents  in   forced   inspiration. 

Asthmatic  patients  always  assume  this  attitude,  fixing  tlie  shoulders,  so  that  all 

these  muscles  may  be  brought  into  action  to  assist  in  dilating  the  cavity  of  the 

chest. 

Lateral  Thoracic  Region. 

Serratus  Magnus. 

The  Serratus  Maf/nns  (Fig.  282)  is  a  broad,  thin,  and  irregularly  quadrilateral 
muscle,  situated  at  the  upper  part  and  side  of  the  chest.  It  arises  by  nine  fleshy 
digitations  from  the  outer  surface  and  upper  border  of  the  eight  upper  ribs  (the 
second  rib  having  two)  and  from  the  aponeurosis  covering  the  upper  intercostal 
spaces,  and  is  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
posterior  border  of  the  scapula.  This  muscle  has  been  divided  into  three  por- 
tions, a  superior,  middle,  ana  inferior,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  direc- 
tion, and  in  the  extent  of  attachment  of  each  part.  The  upper  portion,  separated 
from  the  rest  by  a  cellular  interval,  is  a  narrow,  but  thick  fasciculus,  which  arises 
by  two  digitations  from  the  first  and  second  ribs,  and  from  the  aponeurotic  arch 
between  tnem;  its  fibres  proceed  upwards,  outwards,  and  backwards,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  triangular  smooth  surface  on  the  anterior  asj^ect  of  tlie  superior 
angle  of  the  scapula.  The  middle  portion  of  the  muscle  arises  by  three  digita- 
tions fi'om  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  ribs ;  it  forms  a  thin  and  broad  muscular 
layer,  which  proceeds  horizontally  backwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  posterior 
border  of  the  scapula,  between  the  superior  and  inferior  angles.  The  lower 
portion  arises  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  ribs,  by  four  digitationvS, 
m  the  intervals  between  which  are  received  corresponding  processes  of  the 
External  oblique;  the  fibres  pass  upwards,  outwards,  and  backwards,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  by  an 
attachment  partly  muscular,  partly  tendinous. 

Relations.  This  muscle  is  covered,  in  front,  by  the  Pectoral  muscles;  behind, 
•  by  the  Subscapularis ;  above,  by  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves.  Its  deep  surf  ace 
rests  upon  the  ribs  and  Intercostal  muscles. 

Nerves.     The  Serratus  magnus  is  supplied  by  the  posterior  thoracic  nerve. 

Actions.  The  Serratus  magnus  is  the  most  important  external  inspiratory 
muscle*      When  the  shoulders  are  fixed,  it  elevates  the  ribs,  and  so  dilates  the 
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cavity  of  the  chest,  assisting  the  Pectoral  and  Siibclavius  muscles.  This  muscle, 
especially  its  middle  and  lower  segments,  draws  the  base  and  inferior  angle  of  tlie 
scapula  forwards,  and  so  raises  the  point  of  the  shoulder  by  causing  a  rotation  of 
the  bone  on  the  side  of  tlie  chest ;  assisting  the  Trapezius  muscle  in  supporting 
weights  upon  the  shoulder,  the  thorax  being  at  the  same  time  fixed  by  preventing 
the  escape  of  the  included  air. 

Duseclum.  After  completing  the  dissection  of  tho  AxilU,  if  the  muscles  of  the  hack  have  hoen 
disaected.  the  upper  extremity  should  he  separated  from  the  trunk.  Saw  tUrouRh  the  clavicle  al  its 
centre,  and  then  cut  throufth  the  muscles  wluch  connect  the  scapula  and  arm  with  the  trunk,  viz.,  the 
Pectoralis  minor,  in  front,  Serratus  nia«nus,  at  the  side,  and  the  Levator  anguli  scapula,  the  Rhom- 
boids, Trapezius,  and  Latissimus  dorsi  "behind.  These  muscles  should  be  cleaned  and  traced  to  their 
respective  insertions.  Then  make  an  incision  through  the  integument,  corameneing  at  the  ouWr 
thinl  of  the  clavicle,  and  extending  along  the  margin  of  that  bone,  the  acromion  proceas,  and  spine 
of  the  scapulae ;  the  integument  should  be  dissect^  from  above  downwards  and  outwards,  when  the 
fascia  covering  the  Deltoid  is  exposed  (F^.  280,  No.  3). 

Fig  282  — Mu-icies  of  the  Chest  and  Front  of  the  Arm,  with  the  Boundaries  of  the  Axilla. 


The  supeTfin'al fascia  of  the  upper  extremity  is  a  thin,  cellulo-fibrous  lamina, 
containing  tetween  its  layers  the  sui>erficial  veins  and  lymphatics,  and  the  cuta- 
neous nerves.  It  is  most  distinct  in  front  of  the  elbow,  and  contains  very  large 
superficial  veins  and  nerves ;  in  the  hand  it  is  hardly  demonstrable,  the  integument 
being  closely  adherent  to  the  deep  fascia  by  dense  fibrous  bands.  Small  subcu- 
taneous bursje  are  found  in  this  fascia,  over  the  acromion,  the  olecranon,  and  the 
knuckles.  The  deep  fascia  of  the  upper  extremity  comprises  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  shoulder,  arm,  and  tbrcarm,  the  anterior  and  posterior  annular  ligaments  of 
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the  carpus,  and  the  palmar  fascia.     These  will  be  considered  in  the  description 
of  the  muscles  of  the  several  regions. 

Acromial  Region. 
Deltoid. 

The  deep  fascia  covering  the  Deltoid  (deltoid  aponeurosis)  is  a  thick  and  strong 
fibrous  layer,  which  incloses  the  outer  surface  of  the  muscle,  and  sends  down 
numerous  prolongations  between  its  fasciculi ;  it  is  continuous,  internally,  with  the 
fascia  covering  the  great  Pectoral  muscle ;  behind,  with  that  covering  the  Infra- 
spinatus and  back  of  the  arm  :  above,  it  is  attached  to  the  clavicle,  the  acromion, 
and  spine  of  the  scapula. 

The  Deltoid  (Fig.  281)  is  a  large,  thick,  triangular  muscle,  which  forms  thecon- 
vexitv  of  the  shoulder,  and  has  received  its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
Greek  letter  ^  reversed.  It  surrounds  the  shoulder-joint  in  the  greater  part  of 
its  extent,  covering  it  on  its  outer  side,  and  in  front  and  behind.  It  arises  from 
the  outer  third  of  the  anterior  border  and  upper  surface  of  the  clavicle  ;  from 
the  outer  margin  and  upper  surface  of  the  acromion  process  ;  and  from  the  whole 
length  of  the  lower  border  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  From  this  extensive 
origin,  the  fibres  converge  towards  tneir  insertion,  the  middle  passing  vertically, 
the  anterior  obliquely  backwards,  the  posterior  obliquely  forwards ;  they  unite  to 
form  a  thick  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  a  rough  prominence  on  the  middle  of 
the  outer  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus.  This  muscle  is  remarkably  coarse 
in  texture,  and  intersected  by  three  or  four  tendinous  laminae  ;  these  are  attached, 
at  intervals,  to  the  clavicle  and  acromion,  extend  into  the  substance  of  the  muscle, 
and  give  origin  to  a  number  of  fleshy  fibres.  The  largest  of  these  laminae  extends 
fi-om  the  summit  of  the  acromion. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  integument,  the  superficial  fascia, 
Platvsma,  and  supra- acromial  nerves.  Its  deep  surface  is  separated  from  the 
head  of  the  humerus  by  a  large  sacculated  synovial  bursa,  and  covers  the  coracoid 
process,  coraco-acromial  ligament,  Pectoralis  minor,  Coraco-brachialis,  both  heads 
of  the  Biceps,  tendon  of  the  Pectoralis  major,  Infraspinatus,  Teres  minor,  Triceps 
(its  scapular  and  external  heads),  the  circumflex  vessels  and  nerve,  and  the 
humerus.  Its  anterior  border  is  separated  from  the  Pectoralis  major  by  a  cellular 
interspace,  which  lodges  the  cephalic  vein  and  descending  branch  of  the  thoracico- 
acromialis  artery.  Its  posterior  border  rests  on  the  Infraspinatus  and  Triceps 
muscles. 

Nerves,     The  Deltoid  is  supplied  by  the  circumflex  nerve. 

Actions.  The  Deltoid  raises  the  arm  directly  from  the  side,  so  as  to  bring  it  at 
right  angles  with  the  trunk.  Its  anterior  fibres,  assisted  by  the  Pectoralis  major, 
draw  the  arm  forwards ;  and  its  posterior  fibres,  aided  by  the  Teres  major  and 
Latissimus  dorsi,  draw  it  backwards. 

Dissection.  Divide  the  Deltoid  across,  near  its  upper  part,  by  an  incision  carried  along  the 
marein  of  the  clavicle,  the  acromion  process,  and  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  reflect  it  downwards ; 
the  bursa  will  be  seen  on  its  under  surface,  as  well  as  the  circumflex  vessels  and  nerve.  The  inser- 
tion of  the  muscle  should  be  carefully  examined. 

Anterior  Scapular  Region. 
Subscapularis. 

^Yhe  sxibscapular  aponeurosis  is  a  thin  membrane,  attached  to  the  entire  circum- 
ference of  the  subscapular  fossa,  and  affording  attachment  by  its  inner  surface  to 
some  of  the  fibres  of  the  Subscapularis  muscle :  when  this  is  removed,  the  Sub- 
scapularis muscle  is  exposed. 

The  Subscapularis  (Fig.  282)  is  a  large,  triangular  muscle,  which  fills  up  the 
subscapular  lossa,  arising  from  its  internal  two-thirds,  with  the  exception  of  a 
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narrow  margin  along  the  posterior  border,  and  the  surfaces  a,t  the  superior  and 
inferior  angles  which  afford  attachment  to  the  Serratus  magnus.  Some  fibres 
arise  from  tendinous  laminae,  which  intersect  the  muscle,  and  are  attached  to  ridges 
on  the  bone ;  and  others  from  an  aponeurosis,  which  separates  the  muscles  from 
the  Teres  major  and  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps.  The  fibres  pass  outwards, 
and,  gradually  converging,  terminate  in  a  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  lesser 
tuberosity  of  the  humerus.  Those  fibres  which  arise  from  the  axillary  border 
of  the  scapula  are  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  humerus  to  the  extent  of  an  inch 
below  the  tuberosit3\  The  tendon  of  the  muscle  is  in  close  contact  with  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  glides  over  a  large  bursa,  which 
separates  it  from  the  base  of  the  coracoid  process.  This  bursa  communicates  with 
the  cavity  of  the  joint  by  an  aperture  in  the  capsular  ligament. 

Relations,  By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  Serratus  magnus,  Coraco-brachiaHs, 
and  Biceps,  and  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves.  By  its  ]X)st€rior  surface^  with 
the  scapula,  the  subscapular  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
shoulder-joint.  Its  lower  border  \b  contiguous  with  the  Teres  major  and  Latis- 
simus  dorsi. 

Nerves.     It  is  supplied  by  the  upper  and  lower  subscapular  nerves. 

Actions.  The  Subscapularis  rotates  the  head  of  the  humerus  inwards ;  when 
the  arm  is  raised,  it  draws  the  humerus  downwards.  It  is  a  powerful  defence  to 
the  front  of  the  shoulder-joint,  preventing  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
forwards. 

Posterior  Scapular  Eegiox.    (Fig.  283.) 

Supraspinatus.  Teres  Minor. 

Infraspinatus.  Teres  Major. 

Dissection.  To  expose  these  muscles,  and  to  examine  their  mode  of  insertion  into  the  humerus, 
detach  the  Deltoid  and  Trapezius  from  their  attachment  to  the  spine  of  the  scapula  and  acromion 
process.  Remove  the  clavicle  by  dividing  the  ligaments  connecting  it  with  the  coracoid  process, 
and  separate  it  at  its  articulation  with  its  scapula :  divide  the  acromion  process  near  its  root  with  a 
saw.  The  fragments  being  removed,  the  tendons  of  the  posterior  Scapular  muscles  will  be  fully 
exposed,  and  can  be  examined.  A  block  should  be  placed  beneath  the  shoulder-joint,  so  as  to  make 
the  muscles  tense. 

The  supraspinous  aponeurosis  is  a  thick  and  dense  membranous  layer,  which 
•completes  the  osseo-fibrous  case  in  which  the  Supraspinatus  muscle  is  contained ; 
affording  attachment,  by  its  inner  surface,  to  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscle. 
It  is  thick  internally,  but  thinner  externally  under  the  coraco  acromial  ligament. 
When  this  fascia  is  removed  the  Supraspinatus  muscle  is  exposed. 

The  Supraspinatus  muscle  occupies  the  whole  of  the  supraspinous  fossa,  arising 
from  its  internal  two-thirds,  and  from  the  strong  fascia  which  covers  its  surface. 
The  muscular  fibres  converge  to  a  tendon,  which  passes  across  the  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  shoulder-joint,  to  which  it  is  intimately  adherent,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  highest  of  the  three  facets  on  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus. 

Relations.  By  its  upper  surface,  with  the  Trapezius,  the  clavicle,  the  acro- 
mion, the  coraco-acromial  ligament,  and  the  Deltoid.  By  its  under  surfojce^  with 
the  scapula,  the  suprascapular  vessels  and  nerve,  and  upper  part  of  the  shoulder- 
joint. 

The  infraspinous  aponeurosis  is  a  dense  fibrous  membrane,  covering  in  the 
Infraspinatus  muscle,  and  attached  to  the  circumference  of  the  infraspinous  fossa : 
it  affords  attachment,  by  its  inner  surface,  to  some  fibres  of  that  muscle,  is  con- 
tinuous externally  with  the  fascia  of  the  arm,  and  gives  off  from  its  under  sur- 
face intermuscular  septa,  which  separate  the  Infraspinatus  from  the  Teres  minor, 
and  the  latter  from  the  Teres  major. 

The  InfraspinaPis  is  a  thick,  triangular  muscle,  which  occupies  the  chief  part 
of  the  inifraspinous  fossa,  arising  by  fleshy  fibres,  from  its  internal  two-thirds; 
and  by  tendinous  fibres,  from  the  ridges  on  its  surface:  it  also  arises  from  a 
strong  fascia  which  covers  it  externally,  and  separates  it  from  the  Teres  major 
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and  minor.  Tlie  fibres  couverge  to  a  tendon,  which  glides  over  the  external 
border  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  passing  across  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  shoulder -joint,  is  inserted  into  the  middle  facet  on  the  great  tuberosity  of  the 
humerus.  The  tendon  of  this  muscle  is  occa.sionally  separated  from  the  spine  of 
the  scapula  by  a  synovial  bursa,  which  communicatea  with  the  synovial  mem- 
brane of  the  shoulder- joint. 

Fig.  283,— Muscles  on  the  Dorsum  of  the  Scapula  and  the  Triceps. 


delations.  By  its  posterior  surface,  with  the  Deltoid,  the  Trapezius,  Latissimus 
dorsi,  and  the  integument.  By  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  scapula,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  suprascapular  and  dorsalis  scapnlte  vessels,  and  with  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder-joint.  Its  hwer  hnrder  is  in  contact  with  the 
Teres  minor,  and  occasionally  united  with  it,  and  with  the  Teres  major. 

The  Teres  Minor  is  a  narrow,  elongated  mu.-^cle,  which  lies  along  the  inferior 
border  of  the  scapula.  It  arises  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  axillary  border 
of  the  scapula  for  the  upper  two-thirds  of  its  extent,  and  fnHU  two  aponeurotic 
lamina;,  one  of  which  separates  this  muscle  from  the  Infraspinatus,  the  other 
from  the  Teres  major;  its  fibres  pass  obliquely  upward;?  and  outwards,  and  ter- 
minate in  a  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  lowest  of  the  three  facets  on  the 
great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  and,  by  fleshy  fibres,  into  the  humerus  imme- 
diately below  it.  The  tendon  of  this  muscle  passes  across  the  capsular  ligament 
of  the  shoulder-joint. 

Relations.  By  its  posterior  surface,  with  the  Deltoid,  the  Latissimus  dorsi,  and 
the  integument.  By  its  anterior  surfaee,  wilh  tlie  scapula,  the  dorsal  branch  of 
the  subscapular  artery,  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps,  and  the  shoulder-joint.  By 
its  upper  border,  with  the  infraspinatus.  By  its  lower  harder,  witli  the  Teres 
major,  from  which  it  is  separated  anteriorly  by  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps. 

The  Teres  Major  is  a  broad  and  somewhat  flattened  muscle,  which  arises  from 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  from  the  fibrous  sepia 
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interposed  between  it  and  the  Teres  minor  and  Infraspinatus;  the  fibres  are 
directed  upwards  and  outwards,  and  terminate  in  a  flat  tendon,  about  two  inches 
in  length,  which  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  bicipital  ridge  of  the  humerus. 
The  tendon  of  this  muscle,  at  its  insertion  into  the  humerus,  lies  behind  that  of 
the  Latissimus  dorsi,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  synovial  bursa. 

Relatiotis.  By  its  posterior  surface^  with  the  integument,  from  which  it  is 
separated,  internally,  by  the  Latissimus  dorsi ;  and  externally,  by  the  long  head 
of  the  Triceps.  By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  Subscapularis,  Latissimus  dorsi, 
Coraco-bracliialis,  short  head  of  the  Biceps,  the  axillary  vessels,  and  brachial 
plexus  of  nerves.  Its  upper  border  is  at  first  in  relation  with  the  Teres  minor, 
from  which  it  is  afterwards  separated  by  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps.  Its 
lower  border  forms,  in  conjunction  with  the  Latissimus  dorsi,  part  of  the  posterior 
boundary  of  the  axilla. 

Nerves.  The  Supra-  and  Infra-spinatus  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  supra- 
scapular nerve ;  the  Teres  minor,  by  the  circumflex,  and  the  Teres  major,  by  the 
lower  subscapular. 

Actions.  The  Supraspinatus  assists  the  Deltoid  in  raising  the  arm  from  the 
side,  and  fixes  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  its  socket.  The  Infraspinatus  and 
Teres  minor  rotate  the  head  of  the  humerus  outwards ;  when  the  arm  is  raised, 
they  assist  in  retaining  it  in  that  position,  and  carrying  it  backwards.  One  of 
the  most  important  uses  of  these  three  muscles  is  the  great  protection  they  aflbrd 
to  the  shoulder-joint,  the  Supraspinatus  supporting  it  above,  and  preventing  dis- 
placement of  the  head  of  the  humerus  upwards,  whilst  the  Infraspinatus  and 
Teres  minor  protect  it  behind,  and  prevent  dislocation  backwards.  The  Teres 
major  assists  the  Latissimus  dorsi  in  drawing  the  humerus  downwards  and  back- 
wards when  previously  raised,  and  rotating  it  inwards ;  when  the  arm  is  fixed,  it 
may  assist  the  Pectoral  and  Latissimus  dorsi  muscles  in  drawing  the  trunk  for- 
wards. 

Anterior  Humeral  Eegion.    (Fig.  282.) 

Coraco-brachialis.  Biceps.  Brachialis  Anticus. 

Dissection.  The  arm  being  placed  on  the  table,  with  the  front  surface  uppermost,  make  a  vertical 
incision  through  the  integument  along  the  middle  line,  from  the  outer  extremit)^  of  the  anterior  fold 
of  the  axilla,  to  about  two  inches  below  the  elbow-joint,  where  it  should  be  joined  by  a  transverse 
incision,  extending  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side  of  the  forearm ;  the  two  naps  being  reflected  on 
either  side,  the  fascia  should  be  examined. 

The  deep  fascia  of  the  arm,  continuous  with  that  covering  the  shoulder  and 
front  of  the  great  Pectoral  muscle,  is  attached,  above,  to  the  clavicle,  acromion, 
and  spine  of  the  scapula ;  it  forms  a  thin,  loose,  membranous  sheath,  investing 
the  muscles  of  the  arm,  sending  down  septa  between  them,  and  composed  of 
fibres  disposed  in  a  circular  or  spiral  direction,  and  connected  together  by  vertical 
fibres.  It  differs  in  thickness  at  different  parts,  being  thin  over  the  Biceps,  but 
thicker  where  it  covers  the  Triceps,  and  over  the  condyles  of  the  humerus ;  it  is 
strengthened  by  fibrous  aponeuroses,  derived  from  the  Pectoralis  major  and  Latis- 
simus dorsi,  on  the  inner  side,  and  from  the  Deltoid  externallv.  On  either  side 
it  gives  oft*  a  strong  intennuscnhir  septum^  wliich  is  attached  to  the  condyloid 
ridge  and  condyle  of  the  humerus.  These  septa  serve  to  separate  the  muscles 
of  the  anterior  from  those  of  the  posterior  brachial  region.  The  external  inter- 
muscular septum  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  bicipital  ridge, 
along  the  external  condyloid  ridge,  to  the  outer  condyle ;  it  is  blended  with  the 
tendon  of  the  Deltoid;  gives  attachment  to  tlie  Triceps  behind,  to  the  Brachialis 
anticus,  Supinator  longus,  and  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior,  in  front;  and  is 
perforated  by  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  and  superior  profunda  artery.  The 
internal  intermuscular  septum,  thicker  than  the  preceding,  extends  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  posterior  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove  below  the  Teres  major, 
along  the  internal  condyh^id  ridge  to  the  inner  condyle ;  it  is  blended  with  the 
tendon  of  the  Coraco-bracliialis,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  Triceps  behind, 
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and  the  Brachialis  anticus  in  front.  It  is  perforated  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  the 
inferior  profunda  and  anastomotic  arteries.  At  the  elbow,  the  deep  fascia  is 
attached  to  all  the  prominent  points  round  the  joint,  and  is  continuous  with  the 
fascia  of  the  forearm.  On  the  removal  of  this  fascia,  the  muscles  of  the  anterior 
humeral  region  are  exposed. 

The  Coraco-brachialiSy  the  smallest  of  the  three  muscles  in  this  region,  is 
situated  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  arm.  It  arises  by  fleshy  fibres  from 
the  apex  of  the  coracoid  process,  in  common  with  the  short  head  of  the  Biceps, 
and  from  the  intermuscular  septum  between  the  two  muscles ;  the  fibres  pass 
downwards,  backwards,  and  a  little  outwards,  to  be  inserted  by  means  of  a  flat 
tendon  into  a  rough  ridge  at  the  middle  of  the  inner  side  oi  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus.  It  is  perforated  by  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve.  The  inner  border 
of  the  muscle  forms  a  guide  to  the  position  of  the  vessel,  in  tying  the  brachial 
artery  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course. 

Relations,  By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  Deltoid  and  Pectoralis  major 
above,  and  at  its  insertion  with  the  brachial  vessels  and  median  nerve  which  cross 
it.  By  its  posterior  surface^  with  the  tendons  of  the  Subscapularis,  Latissimus 
dorsi,  and  Teres  major,  the  short  head  of  the  Triceps,  the  humerus,  and  the 
anterior  circumflex  vessels.  By  its  viner  border,  with  the  brachial  artery,  and 
the  median  and  musculo-cutaneous  nerves.  By  its  outer  border^  with  the  short 
head  of  the  Biceps  and  Brachialis  anticus. 

The  Biceps  is  a  long,  fusiform  muscle,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  arm,  and  divided  above  into  two  portions  or  heads,  from  which 
circumstance  it  has  received  its  name.  The  short  head  arises  by  a  thick,  flattened 
tendon  from  the  apex  of  the  coracoid  process,  in  common  with  the  Coraco- 
brachialis.  The  long  head  arises  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity, 
by  a  long,  rounded  tendon,  which  is  continuous  with  the  glenoid  ligament.  This 
tendon  arches  over  the  head  of  the  humerus,  being  inclosed  in  a  special  sheath 
of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  shoulder-joint ;  it  then  pierces  the  capsular 
ligament  at  its  attachment  to  the  humerus,  and  descends  in  a  bicipital  groove,  in 
which  it  is  retained  by  a  fibrous  prolongation  from  the  tendon  of  the  Pectoralis 
major.  The  fibres  from  this  tendon  form  a  rounded  belly,  and,  about  the  middle 
of  the  arm.  join  with  the  portion  of  the  muscle  derived  from  the  short  head. 
The  belly  of  the  muscle,  narrow  and  somewhat  flattened,  terminates  above  the 
elbow  in  a  flattened  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  back  part  of  the  tuberosity 
of  the  radius,  a  synovial  bursa  being  interposed  between  the  tendon  and  the  front 
of  the  tuberosity.  The  tendon  of  the  muscle  is  thin  and  broad ;  as  it  approaches 
the  radius  it  becomes  narrow  and  twisted  upon  itself,  being  applied  by  a  flat  sur- 
face to  the  back  part  of  the  tuberosity :  opposite  the  bend  of  tne  elbow  the  tendon 
gives  off,  from  its  inner  side,  a  broad  aponeurosis,  the  bicipital  fascia,  which  passes 
obliquely  downwards  and  inwards  across  the  brachial  artery,  and  is  continuous 
with  the  fascia  of  the  forearm  (Fig.  281).  The  inner  border  of  this  muscle  forms 
a  guide  to  the  position  of  the  vessel,  in  tying  the  brachial  artery  in  the  middle 
of  the  arm.' 

Relations.  IX^  anterior  surf  ace  is  overlapped  above  by  the  Pectoralis  major  and 
Deltoid  ;  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is  covered  by  the  superficial  and  deep  fasciae 
and  the  integument.  Its  posterior  surf  ace  rests  on  the  shoulder-joint  and  humerus, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Subscapularis,  Teres  major,  Latissimus  dorsi, 
Brachialis  anticus,  and  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve.  Its  inner  border  is  in  rela- 
tion with  the  Coraco-brachialis,  the  brachial  vessels,  and  median  nerve;  its  outer 
border,  with  the  Deltoid  and  Supinator  longus. 

*  A  third  head  to  the  Biceps  is  occasionally  found  (Theile  says  as  often  as  once  in  eight  or  nine 

subjects^,  arising  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  Brachialis  anticus,  with  the  fibres  of  which  it  is 

continuous,  and  inserted  into  the  bicipital  fascia  and  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps.     In 

n^ost  cases,  this  additional  slip  passes  oehind  the  brachial  artery  in  its  course  down  the  arm.     Occa- 

^^^nally.  the  third  head  consists  of  two  slips,  which  pai»s  down,  one  in  front,  the  other  behind  the 

^^tery,  concealing  the  vessel  in  the  lower  half  of  the  arm. 
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The  Brachialis  Anticus  ivS  a  broad  muscle,  which  covers  the  elbow-joint  and  the 
lower  half  of  the  front  of  the  humerus.  It  is  somewhat  compressed  from  before 
backward,  and  is  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity.  It  arises  from 
the  lower  half  of  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus ;  and 
commences  above  at  the  insertion  of  the  Deltoid,  which  it  embraces  by  two 
angular  processes.  Its  origin  extends,  below,  to  within  an  inch  of  the  margin  of 
the  articular  surface,  and  is  limited  on  each  side  by  the  external  and  internal 
borders  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus.  It  also  arises  from  the  intermuscular  septa 
on  each  side,  but  more  extensively  from  the  inner  than  the  outer.  Its  fibres  con- 
verge to  a  thick  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  a  rough  depression  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  being  received  into  an  interval 
between  two  fleshy  slips  of  the  Flexor  digitorum  profundus. 

Relations,  By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  Biceps,  the  brachial  vessels,  mus- 
culo-cutaneous,  and  median  nerves.  By  its  posterior  surface^  with  the  humerus 
and  front  of  the  elbow-joint.  By  its  iyiner  border,  with  the  Triceps,  ulnar  nerve, 
and  Pronator  radii  teres,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  intermuscular  septum. 
By  its  outer  border,  with  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  radial  recurrent  artery,  the 
Supinator  longus,  and  .Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 

Nerves,  The  muscles  of  this  group  are  supplied  by  tlie  musculo-cutaneous 
nerve.  The  Brachialis  anticus  usually  receives  an  additional  filament  from  the 
musculo-spiral. 

Actions.  The  Coraco-brachialis  draws  the  humerus  forwards  and  inwards,  and 
at  the  same  time  assists  in  elevating  it  towards  the  scapula.  The  Biceps  and 
Brachialis  anticus  are  flexors  of  the  forearm  :  the  former  muscle  is  also  a  supina- 
tor, and  serves  to  render  tense  the  fascia  of  the  forearm  by  means  of  the  broad 
aponeurosis  given  oft*  from  its  tendon.  When  the  forearm  is  fixed,  the  Biceps 
and  Brachialis  anticus  flex  the  arm  upon  the  forearm,  as  is  seen  in  efforts  of 
climbing.     The  Brachialis  anticus  forms  an  important  defence  to  the  elbow-joint. 

Posterior  Humeral  Eegiox. 

Triceps.  Subanconeus. 

The  Triceps  (Fig.  283)  is  situated  on  the  back  of  the  arm,  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus.  It  is  of  large  size,  and  divided 
above  into  three  parts;  hence  its  name.  These  three  portions  have  been  named, 
(1)  the  middle,  scapular,  or  long  head,  (2)  the  external,  or  long  humeral,  and  (3) 
the  internal,  or  short  humeral  head. 

The  middle  or  scapnlnr  head  arises,  by  a  flattened  tendon,  from  a  rough  trian- 
gular depression,  immediately  below  the  glenoid  cavity,  being  blended  at  its 
upper  part  with  the  capsular  and  glenoid  ligaments;  the  muscular  fibres  pass 
downwards  between  the  two  other  portions  of  the  muscle,  and  join  with  them  in 
the  common  tendon  of  insertion. 

The  external  head  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus, 
between  the  insertion  of  the  Teres  minor  and  the  upper  part  of  the  musculo-spiral 
groove,  from  thee  xt  em  al  border  of  the  humerus  and  the  external  intermuscular  sep- 
tum: the  fibres  from  this  origin  converge  towards  the  common  tendon  of  insertion. 

The  internal  head  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus, 
below  the  groove  for  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  commencing  above,  narrow  and 
pointed,  below  the  insertion  of  tlie  Teres  major,  and  extending  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  trochlear  surface :  it  also  arises  from  the  internal  border  of  the  humerus 
and  internal  intermuscular  septum.  The  fibres  of  this  portion  of  the  muscle  are 
directed,  some  downwards  to  the  olecranon,  whilst  others  converge  to  the  common 
tendon  of  insertion. 

The  common  tendon  of  the  Triceps  commences  about  the  middle  of  the  back 
part  of  the  muscle :  it  consists  of  two  aponeurotic  lamina3,  one  of  which  is  sub- 
cutaneous and  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  muscle  for  the  lower  half  of 
its  extent ;  the  other  is  more  deeply  seated  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle :  after 
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receiving  the  attachment  of  the  muscular  fibres,  they  join  together  above  the 
elbow,  and  are  inserted  into  the  back  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  olecranon 
process,  a  small  bursa,  occasionally  multilocular,  being  interposed  between  the 
tendon  and  front  of  this  surface. 

The  long  head  of  the  Triceps  descends  between  the  Teres  minor  and  Teres 
major,  dividing  the  triangular  space  between  these  two  muscles  and  the  humerus 
into  two  smaller  spaces,  one  triangular  the  other  quadrangular  (Fig.  283).  The 
triangular  space  contains  the  dorsalis  scapulae  vessels ;  it  is  bounded  by  the  Teres 
minor  above,  the  Teres  major  below,  and  the  scapular  head  of  the  Triceps  exter- 
nally :  the  quadrangular  space  transmits  the  posterior  circumflex  vessels  and 
nerve ;  it  is  bounded  by  tne  Teres  minor  above,  the  Teres  major  below,  the 
«iapular  head  of  the  Triceps  internally,  and  the  humerus  externally. 

Relations.  By  its  posterior  surf dce,  with  the  Deltoid  above:  in  the  rest  of  itsi 
extent  it  is  subcutaneous.  By  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  humerus,  musculo- 
spiral  nerve,  superior  profunda  vessels,  and  back  part  of  the  elbow-joint.  Its 
middle  or  long  head  is  in  relation,  behind,  with  the  Deltoid  and  Teres  minor ;  in 
front,  with  the  Subscapularis,  Latissimus  dorsi,  and  Teres  major. 

The  SvJbanconeus  is  a  small  muscle  distinct  from  the  Triceps,  and  analogous  to 
the  Suberureus  in  the  lower  limb.  It  may  be  exposed  by  removing  the  Triceps 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus.  It  consists  of  one  or  two  slender  fasciculi, 
which  arise  from  the  humerus,  immediately  above  the  olecranon  fossa,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  elbow-joint. 

Nerves,  The  Triceps  and  Subanconeus  are  supplied  by  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve. 

Actions,  The  Triceps  is  the  great  Extensor  muscle  of  the  forearm ;  serving, 
when  the  forearm  is  flexed,  to  draw  it  into  a  right  line  with  the  arm.  It  is  the 
direct  antagonist  of  the  Biceps  and  Brachialis  anticus.  When  the  arm  is 
extended,  the  long  head  of  the  muscle  may  assist  the  Teres  major  and  Latissi- 
mus dorsi  in  drawing  the  humerus  backwards.  The  long  head  of  the  Triceps 
frotects  the  under  part  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  prevents  displacement  of  the 
ead  of  the  humerus  downwards  and  backwards. 

Muscles  of  the  Forearm. 

Dissection.  To  dissect  the  forearm,  place  the  limb  in  the  position  indicated  in  Fig.  280 ;  make  a 
vertical  incision  along  the  middle  line  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  and  a  transverse  incision  at  each 
extremity  of  this ;  the  flaps  of  integument  being  removed,  the  fascia  of  the  forearm  is  exposed. 

The  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm,  continuous  above  with  that  inclosing  the  arm, 
is  a  dense,  highly  glistening  aponeurotic  investment,  which  forms  a  general  sheath 
inclosing  the  muscles  in  this  region ;  it  is  attached  behind  to  the  olecranon  and 
posterior  border  of  the  ulna,  and  gives  off  from  its  inner  surface  numerous  inter- 
muscular septa,  which  inclose  each  muscle  separately.  It  consists  of  circular  and 
oblique  fibres,  connected  together  by  numerous  vertical  fibres.  It  is  much  thicker 
on  the  dorsal  than  on  the  palmar  surface,  and  at  the  lower  than  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  forearm,  and  is  strengthened  by  tendinous  fibres  derived  from  the 
Brachialis  anticus  and  Biceps  in  front,  and  from  the  Triceps  behind.  Its  inner 
surface  gives  origin  to  muscular  fibres,  especially  at  the  upper  part  of  the  inner 
and  outer  sides  of  the  forearm,  and  forms  the  boundaries  of  a  series  of  conical- 
shaped  cavities,  in  which  the  muscles  are  contained.  Besides  the  vertical  septa 
separating  each  muscle,  transverse  septa  are  given  off  both  on  the  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  forearm,  separating  the  deep  from  the  superficial  layer 
of  muscles.  Numerous  apertures  exist  in  the  fascia  for  the  passage  of  vessels 
and  nerves ;  one  of  these,  of  large  size,  situated  at  the  front  of  the  elbow,  serves 
for  the  passage  of  a  communicating  branch  between  the  superficial  and  deep 
veins. 

The  muscles  of  the  forearm  may  be  subdivided  into  groups  corresponding  to 
the  region  they  occupy.  One  group  occupies  the  inner  and  anterior  aspect  of 
27 
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the  forearm,  and  comprises  the  Flexor  and  Pronator  muscles.  Another  gronp 
occupies  its  outer  side;  and  a  third,  its  posterior  aspect.  Tlie  two  latter  groups 
include  all  the  Extensor  and  Supinator  muscles. 

Anterior  Brachial  Region, 
Snperficial  Layer. 
Pronator  Radii  Teres.  Flexor  Carpi  Ulnaris. 

Fluxor  Carpi  Radialis.  Flexor  Sublimis  Digitorum. 

Palmaris  Longus. 
F^.  284.— Front  of  the  Left  Fore-  The  muscles  take  origin  from  the  internal  con- 

arm.     Superficial  Muscles.  jyle  of  the  humerus  by  a  «)mmon  tendon. 

The  Pronator  Hadii  Teres  arises  by  two 
heads.  One,  the  larger  and  more  superficial, 
arises  from  the  humerus,  immediately  above  the 
internal  condyle,  and  from  the  tendon  common  to 
the  origin  of  the  other  muscles ;  also  from  the 
fascia  of  the  forearm,  and  intermuscular  septum 
between  it  and  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis.  The 
other  head  is  a  thin  fasciculus,  which  arises  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna, 
joining  the  preceding  at  an  acute  angle.  Be- 
tween the  two  heads  passes  the  median  nerve. 
The  muscle  passes  obliquely  across  the  forearm 
from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side,  and  terminates 
in  a  flat  tendon,  which  turns  over  the  outer  mar- 
gin of  the  radins,  and  is  inserted  into  a  rough 
ridge  at  the  middle  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
shaft  of  that  bone. 

Variations,  The  coronoid  origin  of  this  muscle  present* 
nu in eroua  variations.  It  is  ocnuiionully  absent,  ancf  in  one 
cose  recorded  by  Dr,  Mucalister  (Journal  of  Anal,  and 
I'hi/s.,  2d  aeries,  No.  1,  p.  9),  it  esisted  as  a  distinct  muscle, 
inserted  into  the  front  of  the  radius  higher  up  than  the  rest  of 
the  mass.  In  other  cases  the  coronoid  slip  has  been  found 
connected  with  the  Palmaris  longus  or  the  Flexor  (arpi 
radialis,  instead  of  the  Pronator  leies,  and  other  slighter 
anomalies  have  been  reconled  by  Dr.  JIacalister. 

Relations.  By  its  anterior  surface,  with  '  the 
deep  fascia,  the  Supinator  longus,  and  the  radial 
vessels  and  nerve.  By  it^  posterior  surface,  with 
the  Brachialis  anticns,  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum, 
the  median  nerve,  and  ulnar  artery:  the  small  or 
deep  head  being  interposed  between  the  two 
latter  structures.  Its  tmler  border  forms  the 
inner  boundary  of  a  triangular  space,  in  which 
is  placed  the  lirachial  artery,  median  nerve,  and 
tendon  of  the  Biceps  muscle.  Its  inner  liordt-r 
is  in  contact  with  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis. 

The  Flexor  Varpi  Radialis  lies  on  tlie  inner 
side  of  the  preceding  tnuscle.  It  arises  from  the 
internal  condyle  by  tlie  common  tendon,  from  the 
fascia  of  the  forearm,  and  from  the  intermuscular 
septa  between  it  and  the  Pronator  teres,  on  the 
'  outside;   the  Palmaris  longuS,  internally;   and 

the  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  beneath.  Slen- 
der and  :ip.)iieurotic  in  structure  at  it.-!  commencement,  it  increases  in  size. 
and   icrmiiiatcM  in  a  tendon  which  form.';  the   lower  two-thirds  of  its  length. 
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This  tendon  passes  through  a  canal  on  the  outer  side  of  the  annular  ligament, 
runs  through  a  groove  in  the  os  trapezium  (which  is  converted  into  a  canal  by  a 
fibrous  sheath,  and  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane),  and  is  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger.  The  radial  artery  lies  between  the 
tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the  Supinator  longus,  and  may  easily  h}  tied  in  this 
situation. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  deep  fascia  and  the  integument. 
By  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum.  Flexor  longus  pollicis, 
and  wrist-joint.  By  its  outer  border,  with  the  Pronator  radii  teres,  and  the  radial 
vessels.  By  its  inner  border,  with  the  Palmaris  longus  above,  and  the  median 
nerve  below. 

Mr.  J.  Wood  describes  a  muscle  occasionally  found  (6  times  in  70  subjects)  beneath  the  Flexor  carpi 
radialis,  and  wnich  he  has  named  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis  brevis  vel  profundus.  In  the  best  marked 
specimen  it  arose  from  the  outer  side  of  the  front  surface  of  the  radius,  above  the  Pronator  quadratus, 
and  below  the  Flexor  longus  poUicis,  and  was  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  middle  metacarpal  bone 
and  OS  magnum  ;  but  seveiul  variations  are  described,  both  in  its  origin  and  insertion.  Mr.  Norton 
has  also  found  an  instance  of  a  similar  muscle  attached  to  the  middle  metacarpal  bone.  Journ.  of 
Anal,  and  Fhya.,  Nov.,  1866,  p.  55. 

The  Palmaris  Longus  is  a  slender,  fusiform  muscle,  lying  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  preceding.  It  arises  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  by  the  common 
tendon,  from  the  deep  fascia,  and  the  intermuscular  septa  between  it  and  the 
adjacent  muscles.  It  terminates  in  a  slender,  flattened  tendon,  which  is  inserted 
into  the  annular  ligament,  expanding  to  end  in  the  palmar  fascia. 

Variations.    This  muscle  is  often  absent ;  when  present,  it  offers  many  varieties.     Its  fleshy 

belly  is  sometimes  very  long,  or  may  occupy  the  middle  of  the  muscle,  which  is  tendinous  at  either 

extremity :  or  the  Palmaris  may  be  muscular  at  its  lower  extremity,  its  upper  part  being  tendinous. 

.   Occasionally,  there  is  a  second  ralmaris  longus  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  tlie  preceding,  terminating, 

below,  partly  in  the  annular  ligament  or  fascia,  and  partly  in  the  small  muscles  of  the  little  finger. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  deep  fascia.  By  its  deep  surface, 
with  the  Flexor  digitorum  sublimis.  Tnternalb/,  with  the  Flexor  carpi  uluarisT. 
Externally,  with  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis.  The  median  nerve  lies  close  to  the 
tendon,  just  above  the  wrist,  on  its  inner  and  posterior  side. 

The  Flexor  Carpi  Ulnaris  lies  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm.  It  arises 
by  two  heads,  connected  by  a  tendinous  arch,  beneath  which  pass  the  ulnar 
nerve  and  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  artery.  One  head  arises  from  the  inner  con- 
dyle of  the  humerus  by  the  common  tendon ;  the  other,  from  the  inner  margin 
of  the  olecranon,  by  an  aponeurosis  from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  posterior 
border  of  the  ulna,  and  from  the  intermuscular  septum  between  it  and  the  Flexor 
sublimis  digitorum.  The  fibres  terminate  in  a  tendon,  which  occupies  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  lower  half  of  the  muscle,  and  is  inserted  into  the  pisiform  bone, 
some  fibres  being  prolonged  to  the  annular  ligament  and  base  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  little  finger.  The  ulnar  artery  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tendon 
of  this  muscle,  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  forearm ;  the  tendon  forming  a 
guide  in  tying  the  vessel  in  this  situation. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  deep  fascia,  with  which  it  is 
intimately  connected  for  a  considerable  extent.  By  its  deep  surface,  with  the 
Flexor  sublimis,  the  Flexor  profundis,  the  Pronator  quadratus,  and  the  ulnar 
vessels  and  nerve.  By  its  outer  or  radial  border,  Avith  the  Palmaris  longus  above, 
and  the  ulnar  vessels  and  nerve  below. 

The  Flexor  Difjitorum  Sublimis  (perforatus)  is  placed  beneath  the  preceding 
muscles,  which  therefore  must  be  removed  in  order  to  bring  its  attachment  into 
view.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  muscles  of  the  superficial  layer,  and  arises  by  three 
heads.  One  head  arises  from  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  by  the  common 
tendon,  from  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  tlie  elbow-joint,  and  from  the  inter- 
muscular septum  common  to  it  and  the  preceding  muscles.  The  second  head  arises 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  above  the  ulnar  origin  of 
the  Pronator  radii  teres  (Fig.  198,  p.  239).     The  third  head  arises  from  the  oblique 
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line  of  the  radius,  extending  from  the  tubercle  to  the  insertion  of  the  Pronator  radii 
teres.  The  fibres  pass  vertically  downwards,  forming  a  broad  and  thick  muscle, 
which  divides  into  four  tendons  about  the  middle  of  the  forearm;  as  these  tendons 
pass  ])eneath  the  annular  ligament  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  they  are  arranged 
in  pairs,  the  anterior  pair  corresponding  to  the  middle  and  ring  fingers;  the  poste- 
rior pair  to  the  index  and  little  fingers.  The  tendons  diverge  from  one  another 
as  they  pass  onwards,  and  are  finally  inserted  into  the  lateral  margins  of  the  second 
phalanges,  about  their  middle.  Opposite  the  base  of  the  first  phalanges  each 
tendon  divides,  so  as  to  leave  a  fissured  interval,  through  which  passes  one  of  the 
tendons  of  the  Flexor  profundus,  and  the  tendons  of  both  the  Flexors  then  enter 
an  osseo-aponeurotic  canal,  formed  by  a  strong  fibrous  band,  which  arches  across 
them,  and  is  attached  on  each  side  to  the  margins  of  the  phalanges.  The  two 
portions  into  which  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  sublimis  divides,  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  passage  of  the  deep  flexor,  expand  somewhat,  and  form  a  grooved  channel, 
into  which  the  accompanying  deep  flexor  tendon  is  received ;  the  two  divisions 
then  unite,  and  finally  subdivide  a  second  time,  to  be  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the 
second  phalanges  about  their  middle  (Fig.  289).  The  tendons,  whilst  contained 
in  the  fibro-osseous  canals,  are  connected  to  the  phalanges  by  slender  tendinous 
filaments,  called  vincula  accessoria  tendinum,  A  synovial  sheath  invests  the 
tendons  as  they  pass  beneath  the  annular  ligaments ;  a  prolongation  from  which 
surrounds  each  tendon  as  it  passes  along  the  phalanges. 

Relations.  In  the  forearm,  by  its  superficial  surf  ace^  with  the  deep  fascia  and  all 
the  preceding  superficial  muscles;  by  its  deep  surface^  with  the  Flexor  profundus 
digitorum,  Flexor  longus  pollicis,  the  ulnar  vessels  and  nerve,  and  the  median 
nerve.  In  the  hand,  its  tendons  are  in  relation,  m  fronts  with  the  palmar  fascia, 
superficial  palmar  arch,  and  the  branches  of  the  median  nerve ;  behind,  with  the 
tendons  of  the  deep  flexor  and  the  Lurabricales. 

Anterior  Brachial  Eegion. 
Deep  Layer. 

Flexor  Profundus  Digitorum.  Flexor  Longus  Pollicis. 

Pronator  Quadratus. 

Dbisection  Divide  each  of  the  superficial  muscles  at  its  centre,  and  turn  either  end  aside ;  the 
deep  layer  of  muscles,  together  with  the  median  nerve  and  ulnar  vessels,  will  then  be  exposed. 

The  Flexor  Profundus  Difjitorum  (perforans)  (Fig.  285),  is  situated  on  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  forearm,  immediately  beneath  the  superficial  Flexors.  It  arises  from 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  anterior  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna, 
embracing  the  insertion  of  the  Brachialis  anticus  above,  and  extending,  below, 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Pronator  quadratus.  It  also  arises  from  a 
depression  on  the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid  process,  by  an  aponeurosis  from  the 
upper  two- thirds  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna,  and  from  the  ulna  half  of  the 
interosseous  membrane.  The  fibres  form  a  fleshy  belly  of  considerable  size,  which 
divides  into  four  tendons :  these  pass  under  the  annular  ligament  beneath  the 
tendons  of  the  Flexor  sublimis.  Opposite  the  first  phalanges,  the  tendons  pass 
between  the  two  slips  of  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  sublfmis,  and  are  finally  inserted 
into  the  bases  of  the  last  phalanges.  The  tendon  of  the  index  finger  is  distinct ; 
the  rest  are  connected  together  by  cellular  tissue  and  tendinous  slips,  as  far  as  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 

Four  small  muscles,  the  Lumbricales,  are  connected  with  the  tendons  of  the 
Flexor  profundus  in  the  palm.  They  will  be  described  with  the  muscles  in  that 
region. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface^  in  the  forearm,  with  the  Flexor  sublimis 
digitorum,  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  the  ulnar  vessels  and  nerve,  and  the  median 
nerve  ;  and  in  the  hand,  with  the  tendons  of  the  superficial  Flexor.  By  its  deep 
surface,  in  the  forearm,  with  the  ulna,  the  interosseous  membrane,  the  Pronator 
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qaadratus  ;  and  in  the  hand,  with  F'g-  285,— Front  nf  tbe  Left  Forearm.  Deep  Moeclee. 
the  Interossei,  Adductor  poilicis, 
and  deep  palmar  arch.  By  its 
Minor  bonier^  with  the  Flexor  carpi 
ulnaris.  By  its  radial  border,  with 
the  Flexor  lyngus  poilicis,  the  an- 
terior interos>seous  vessels  and 
nerve  being  interposed. 

The  Flexor  Lowjus  Poilicis  is 
situated  on  the  radial  side  of  the 
forearm,  lying  on  the  same  plane 
as  the  preceding.  It  arises  Irom 
the  upper  two -thirds  of  the 
grooved  anterior  surface  of  the 
shaft  of  the  radius:  commencing, 
above,  immediately  below  the  tu- 
berosity and  oblique  line,  and  ex- 
tending, below,  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Pronator  quadratus. 
It  also  arises  from  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane, and  occasionally  by  a  fleshy 
slip  from  the  base  of  the  coronoid 
process.  The  fibres  pass  down- 
wards, and  terminate  in  a  flat- 
lened  tendon,  which  passes  beneath 
the  annular  ligament,  is  then 
lodged  in  the  interspace  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  Flexor  brevis 
poilicis,  and,  entering  an  osseo- 
aponeurotic  canal  similar  to  those 
for  the  other  flexor  tendons,  is  in- 
serted into  the  base  of  the  last 
phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial 
turfact,  with  the  Flexor  sublimis 
digitorum,  Flexor  carpi  radialis, 
Supinator  longus  and  radial  ves- 
sels. By  its  deep  surface,  with  the 
radius,  interosseous  membrane, 
and  Pronator  quadratus.  By  ifs 
ulnar  border,  with  the  Flexor  pro- 
fundus digitorum,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  anterior  inter- 
osseous vessels  and  nerve. 

The  Pronator  Q'ladrat'is  h  a 
small,  fiat,  quadrilateral  muscle, 
extending  transversely  across  the 
front  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  above 
their  carpal  extremities.  It  arises 
from  the  oblique  line  on  the  lower 
fourth  of  the  anterior  .surface  of 
the  shaft  of  the  ulna,  and  the  sur- 
face of  bone  immediately  below  it; 
from  the  anterior  border  of  the 
ulna;  and  from  a  strong  aponeu- 
rosis which  covers  the  inner  third 
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of  the  muscle.  The  fibres  pass  horizontally  outwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
lower  fourth  of  the  anterior  surface  and  external  border  of  the  shaft  of  the 
radius. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum,  the 
Flexor  longus  pollicis,  Flexor  carpi  radialis,  and  the  radial  vessels.  By  its  deep 
surface^  with  the  radius,  ulna,  and  interosseous  membrane. 

Nerves.  All  the  muscles  of  the  superficial  layer  are  supplied  by  the  median 
nerve,  excepting  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  which  is  supplied  by  the  ulnar.  Of 
the  deep  layer,  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  is  supplied  conjointly  by  the 
ulnar  and  by  the  median,  through  its  branch,  the  anterior  interosseous  nerve, 
which  also  supplies  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis  and  Pronator  quadratus. 

Actions.  These  muscles  act  upon  the  forearm,  the  wrist,  and  hand.  Those 
acting  on  the  forearm  are  th^  Pronator  radii  teres  and  Pronator  quadratus,  which 
rotate  the  radius  upon  the  ulna,  rendering  the  hand  prone ;  when  pronation  has 
been  fully  effected  the  Pronator  radii  teres  assists  the  other  muscles  in  flexing 
the  forearm.  The  flexors  of  the  wrist  are  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  radialis; 
and  the  flexors  of  the  phalanges  are  the  Flexor  sublimis  and  profundus  digito- 
rum ;  the  former  flexing  the  second  phalanges,  and  the  latter  the  last.  The 
Flexor  longus  pollicis  flexes  the  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  The  three  latter 
muscles,  after  flexing  the  phalanges,  by  continuing  their  action,  act  upon  the 
wrist,  assisting  the  ordinary  flexors  of  this  joint ;  and.  all  those  which  are  attached 
to  the  humerus  assist  in  flexing  the  forearm  upon  the  arm.  The  Palraaris 
longus  is  a  tensor  of  the  palmar  fascia;  when  this  action  has  been  fully  effected 
it  flexes  the  hand  upon  the  forearm. 

Kadial  Region.     (Fig.  286.) 

Supinator  Longus.  Extensor  Carpi  Radialis  Longior. 

Extensor  Carpi  Radialis  Brevior. 

Dissection.  Divide  the  integument  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  dissection  of  the  anterior  brachial 
region ;  and  after  having  examined  the  cutaneous  vessels  and  nerves  and  deep  fascia,  remove  all 
those  structures.  The  muscles  will  then  be  exposed.  The  removal  of  the  fascia  will  be  considerably 
facilitated  by  detaching  it  from  below  upwards.  Great  care  should  be  taJten  to  avoid  cutting  across 
the  tendons  of  the  muscles  of  the  thumb,  which  cross  obliquely  the  larger  tendons  running  down 
the  back  of  the  radius. 

The  Supinator  Longus  is  the  most  superficial  muscle  on  the  radial  side  of  the 
forearm ;  it  is  fleshy  for  the  upper  two-thirds  of  its  extent,  tendinous  below.  It 
arises  from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  external  cond3^1oid  ridge  of  the  humerus, 
and  from  the  external  intermuscular  septum,  being  limited  above  by  the  musculo- 
spiral  groove.  The  fibres  terminate  above  the  middle  of  the  forearm  in  a  flat 
tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  integument  and  fascia  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent ;  near  its  insertion  it  is  crossed  by  the  Extensor  ossis 
metacarpi  pollicis  and  the  Extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis.  By  its  deep  surface^ 
with  the  humerus,  tlie  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  and  brevior,  the  insertion 
of  the  Pronator  radii  teres,  and  the  Supinator  brevis.  By  its  inn^r  border^  above 
the  elbow,  with  the  Brachialis  anticus,  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  and  radial  recur- 
rent artery ;  and  in  the  forearm,  with  the  radial  vessels  and  nerve. 

The  Extensor  Carpi  Radialis  Longior  is  placed  partly  beneath  the  preceding 
muscle.  It  arises  from  the  lower  third  of  the  external  condyloid  ridge  of  the 
humerus,  and  from  the  external  intermuscular  septum.  The  fibres  terminate  at 
the  upper  third  of  the  forearm  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  runs  along  the  outer  border 
of  the  radius,  beneath  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb ;  it  then  passes  through 
a  groove  common  to  it  and  tlie  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior  immediately 
behind  the  styloid  process;  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  index  finerei',  on  its  radial  side. 

Relations.     By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Supinator  longus,  and  fascia  of 
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the  forearm.      Its  onteT  side  is  crossed  Fig.  286,— Poaterior  Surface  of  Forearm. 

obliquely  by  the  extensor  tendous  of  Superficial  Masdea. 

the  thumb.     By  its  deep  surface,  with 

the  elbow-joint,  the  Extcusor  carpi 

radialis  brevior,  and  back  part  of  the 

wrist. 

The  Extensor  Carpi  Badialis  Bre- 
vior is  shorter,  as  its  name  implies,  and 
thicker  than  the  preceding  muscle, 
beneath  which  it  is  placed.  It  arises 
from  the  external  condyle  of  the 
humerus  by  a  tendon  common  to  it 
and  the  three  following  muscles; 
from  the  external  lateral  ligament 
of  the  elbow-joint;  from  a  strong 
aponeurosis  which  covers  its  surface ; 
and  from  the  intermuscular  septa  be- 
tween it  and  the  adjacent  muscles. 
The  fibres  terminate  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  forearm  in  a  flat  tendon, 
which  is  closely  connected  with  that 
of  the  preceding  muscle,  accompanies 
it  to  the  wrist  lying  in  the  same 
groove  on  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  radius;  passes  beneath  the  annu- 
lar ligament,  and,  diverging  some- 
what from  its  fellow,  is  inserted  into 
the  bnse  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  middle  finger,  on  its  radial  side. 

The  tendons  of  the  two  preceding 
muscles  pass  through  the  same  com- 
partment of  the  annular  ligament, 
and  are  lubricated  by  a  single  syno- 
vial membrane,  but  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  small  vertical 
ridge  of  bone  as  they  lie  in  the 
groove  at  the  back  of  the  radius. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  sur- 
face, with  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis 
longior,  and  with  the  Extensor  mus- 
cles of  the  thumb,  which  cross  it. 
By  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Supi-  J 
nator  brevis,  tendon  of  the  Pronator 
radii  teres,  radius,  and  wrist-joint. 
By  its  ulnar  border,  with  the  Extensor 
communis  digitorum. 

PosTEKioB  Brachial  Region. 

(Fig.  286.) 
Superficial  Layer. 
Extensor  Communis  Digitorum. 
Extensor  Minimi  Digit!. 
Extensor  Carpi  Ulnaris. 
Anconeus. 
The  E^-tensor  Commimis  Digitorum 
is  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  fore* 
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arm.  It  arises  from  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus  by  the  common  tendon, 
from  the  deep  fascia,  and  the  intermuscular  septa  between  it  and  the  adjacent 
muscles.  *  Just  below  the  middle  of  the  forearm  it  divides  into  three  tendons, 
which  pass,  together  with  the  Extensor  indicis,  through  a  separate  compartment 
of  the  annular  ligament,  lubricated  by  a  synovial  membrane.  The  tendons  then 
diverge,  the  innermost  one  dividing  into  two ;  and  all,  after  passing  across  the 
back  of  the  hand,  are  inserted  into  the  second  and  third  phalanges  of  the  fingers 
in  the  following  manner :  Each  tendon  becomes  narrow  and  thickened  opposite 
the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation,  and  gives  off  a  thin  fasciculus  upon  each 
side  of  the  joint  which  serves  as  the  posterior  ligament ;  aft«r  having  passed  the 
joint,  it  s[)reads  out  into  a  broad  aponeurosis,  which  covers  the  whole  of  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  first  phalanx ;  being  reinforced,  in  this  situation,  by  the 
tendons  of  the  Interossei  and  Lumbricales.  Opposite  the  first  phalangeal  joint, 
this  aponeurosis  divides  into  three  slips,  a  middle  and  two  lateral :  the  former  is 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx ;  and  the  two  lateral,  which  are 
continued  onwards  along  the  sides  of  the  second  phalanx,  unite  by  their  con- 
tiguous margins,  and  are  inserted  into  the  dorsal  surfixce  of  the  last  phalanx.  As 
the  tendons  cross  the  phalangeal  joints,  they  furnish  them  with  posterior  liga- 
ments. The  tendons  of  the  middle,  ring,  and  little  fingers  are  connected  together, 
as  they  cross  the  hand,  by  small  oblique  tendinous  slips.  The  tendons  of  the 
index  and  little  fingers  also  receive,  before  their  division,  the  special  extensor 
tendons  belonmnor  to  them. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surfax^e^  with  the  fascia  of  the  forearm  and  hand, 
the  posterior  annular  ligament,  and  integument.  By  its  deep  surface^  with  the 
Supinator  brevis,  the  Extensor  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  index  finger,  the 
posterior  interosseous  vessels  and  nerve,  the  wrist  joint,  carpus,  metacarpus,  and 
phalanges.  By  its  radial  border,  with  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior.  By 
its  ulnar  border,  with  the  Extensor  minimi  digiti,  and  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 

Tlie  Extensor  Minimi  Digiti  is  a  slender  muscle  placed  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  Extensor  communis,  with  which  it  is  generally  connected.  It  arises  from 
the  common  tendon  by  a  thin  tendinous  slip;  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa 
between  it  and  the  adjacent  muscles.  Its  tendon  runs  through  a  separate 
compartment  in  the  annular  ligament  behind  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  joint,  then 
divides  into  two  as  it  crosses  the  hand,  one  slip  being  united  to  the  common 
extensor  by  a  cross  piece,  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation.  Both 
finally  spread  into  a  bro£id  aponeurosis,  which  blends  with  the  common  extensor 
to  the  finger  and  is  inserted  into  the  second  and  third  phalanges.  The  tendon 
is  situated  on  the  ulnar  side  and  .somewhat  more  superficial  than  the  common 
extensor. 

The  Extensor  Carpi  Ulnaris  is  the  most  superficial  muscle  on  the  ulnar  side 
of  the  forearm.  It  arises  from  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  by  the 
common  tendon ;  from  the  middle  third  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna 
below  the  Anconeus,  and  from  the  fascia  of  the  forearm.  This  muscle  termi- 
nates in  a  tendon,  which  runs  through  a  groove  behind  the  styloid  process  of 
the  ulna,  passes  through  a  separate  compartment  in  the  annular  ligament,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  fascia  of  the  forearm.  By  its 
deep  surface,  with  the  uhia,  and  the  muscles  of  the  deep  layer. 

The  Anconeus  is  a  small,  triangular  muscle,  placed  behind  and  below  the  elbow- 
joint,  and  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  external  portion  of  the  Triceps. 
It  arises  by  a  separate  tendon  from  the  back  part  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
humerus ;  and  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  olecranon,  and  upper  fourth  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna ;  its  fibres  diverge  from  their  origin, 
the  upper  ones  being  directed  transversely,  the  lower  obliquely  inwards. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  a  strong  fascia  derived  from  the 
Triceps.  By  its  deep  surface,  with  the  elbow -joint,  the  orbicular  ligament,  the 
ulna,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Supinator  brevis. 
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Posterior  Brachial  Region.    (Fig.  287.) 

Deep  Layer. 

Supinator  Brevis.  Extensor  Primi  Internodii  Pollicis. 

Extensor  Ossis  Metacarpi  Pollicis.  Extensor  Secundi  Internodii  Pollicis. 

Extensor  Indicis. 

The  Supinator  Brevis  is  a  broad  muscle,  of  a  hollow,  cylindrical  form,  curved 
round  the  upper  third  of  the  radius.  It  arises  from  the  external  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  from  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow-joint  and  the  orbicular 
ligament  of  the  radius,  from  the  ridge  on  the  ulna  which  runs  obliquely  down- 
wards from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  from  the 
triangular  depression  in  front  of  it,  and  from  a  tendinous  expansion  which  covers 
the  surface  of  the  muscle.  The  muscle  surrounds  the  upper  part  of  the  radius : 
the  upper  fibres  forming  a  sling-like  fasciculus,  which  encircles  the  neck  of  the 
radius  above  the  tuberosity,  and  is  attached  to  the  back  part  of  its  inner  surface ; 
the  middle  fibres  are  attached  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  bicipital  tuberosity; 
the  lower  fibres  to  the  oblique  line  of  the  radius,  as  low  down  as  the  insertion 
of  the  Pronator  radii  teres.  This  muscle  is  pierced  by  the  posterior  interosseous 
nerve. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surfa^e^  with  the  superficial  Extensor  and  Supina- 
tor muscles,  and  the  radial  vessels  and  nerve.  By  its  deep  surface^  with  the 
elbow-joint,  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  the  radius. 

The  Extensor  Ossis  Meta/^arpi  Pollicis  is  the  most  external  and  the  largest  of  the 
deep  Extensor  muscles :  it  lies  immediatelv  below  the  Supinator  brevis,  with  which 
it  is  sometimes  united.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the 
ulna  below  the  insertion  of  the  Anconeus,  from  the  interosseous  ligament,  and 
from  the  middle  third  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius.  Pass- 
ing obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  it  terminates  in  a  tendon  which  runs 
through  a  groove  on  the  outer  side  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  accom- 
panied by  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Extensor  communis  digitorum, 
Extensor  minimi  digiti,  and  fascia  of  the  forearm ;  and  with  the  branches  of  the 
posterior  interosseous  artery  and  nerve  which  cross  it.  By  its  deep  surface^  with 
the  ulna,  interosseous  membrane,  radius,  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  carpi 
radialis  longior  and  brevior,  which  it  crosses  obliquely ;  and,  at  the  outer  side  of 
the  wrist,  with  the  radial  vessels.  By  its  upper  border^  with  the  Supinator  brevis. 
By  its  lower  border^  with  the  Extensor  primi  inlernodii  pollicis. 

The  Extensor  Primi  Internodii  Pollicis^  the  smallest  muscle  of  this  group,  lies 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  preceding.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
shaft  of  the  radius,  below  Xn.Q  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi,  and  from  the  interosseous 
membrane.  Its  direction  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi,  its 
tendon  passing  through  the  same  groove  on  the  outer  side  of  the  styloid  process, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

Relations.     The  same  as  those  of  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis. 

The  Extensor  secundi  Internodii  Pollicis  is  much  larger  than  the  preceding 
muscle,  the  origin  of  which  it  partly  covers  in.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna,  below  the  origin  of  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi 
pollicis,  and  from  the  interosseous  membrane.  It  terminates  in  a  tendon  which 
passes  through  a  separate  compartment  in  the  annular  ligament,  lying  in  a 
narrow  oblique  groove  at  the  back  part  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  It  then 
crosses  obliquely  the  Extensor  tendons  of  the  carpus,  being  separated  from  the 
other  Extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb  by  a  triangular  interval,  in  which  the 
radial  artery  is  found ;  and  is  finally  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx 
of  the  thumb. 

Relations,    By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  same  parts  as  the  Extensor  ossis 
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metacarpal  poUicis.     By  ita  deep  surface,  with  the  ulna,  intfirosseous  membrane, 
radius,  tne  wrist,  the  radial  vessels,  and  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb. 

The  Extensor  Indicts  is  a  nar- 
P%.  287.— Posterior  Surface  of  the  Forearm.     Deep        row,  elongated  muscle,  placed  on 
Muscles.  j]^g   inner   side  of,  and   parallel 

with,  the  preceding.  It  arises 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
shaft  of  the  ulna,  below  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Extensor  secundi  in- 
ternodii  pollicis,  and  from  the 
interosseous  membrane,  Ita  ten- 
don passes  with  the  Extensor 
communis  digitorum  through  the 
same  canal  in  the  annular  liga- 
ment, and  sufeequently  joins 
that  tendon  of  the  E.xlensor  com- 
munis which  belongs  to  the  index 
finger,  opposite  the  lower  end  of 
the  corresponding  metacarpal 
bone,  lying  to  the  ulnar  pide  of 
the  tendon  from  the  common  Ex- 
tensor, It  is  finally  inserted  into 
the  second  and  third  phalanges 
of  the  inde.x;  finger  in  the  manner 
already  described. 

Relations.  They  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  preceding  muscles. 
Nerves.  The  Supinator  longus, 
Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior, 
and  Anconeus,  are  supplied  by 
branches  from  the  musculo-.ipiral 
nerve.  The  remaining  muscles 
of  the  radial  and  posterior  bra- 
chial regions,  by  the  posterior  in- 
terosseous nerve. 

Actions.  The  muscles  of  the 
radial  and  posterior  brachial  re- 
gions, wliich  comprise  all  the  Ex- 
tensor and  Supinator  mu.scles, 
act  upon  the  forearm,  wrist,  and 
"  hand;  they  are  the  direct  antag- 
onists of  the  Pronator  and  Flexor 
muscles.  The  Aneoneus  assists 
the  Triceps  in  extending  the  fore- 
arm. The  Supinator  longus  and 
brevis  are  the  supinators  of  the 
forearm  and  hand;  the  former 
muscles  more  especially  acting  as 
a  supinator  when  the  limb  is 
pronated.  When  supination  has 
been  produced,  the  Supinator 
longus,  if  still  continuing  to  act, 
flexes  the  forearm.  The  Extensor 
carpi  radialis  longior  and  brevier, 
and  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris  mus- 
cles, are  the  Extensors  of  the  wri.st;  continuing  their  action,  they  serve  to 
extend   the   forearm    upon   the   arm;   they  are   the   direct   antagonists  of  the 
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Flexor  carpi  radialis  and  ulnaris.  The  common  Extensor  of  the  fiugers,  the 
Extensors  of  the  thumb,  and  the  Extensors  of  the  index  and  little  fingers,  serve 
lo  extend  the  phalanges  into  which  they  are  inserted;  and  are  the  direct  antago- 
nists of  the  Flexors.  By  continuing  their  action,  they  as.sist  in  extending  the 
forearm.  The  Extensors  of  the  thumb,  in  con.sequence  of  the  oblique  direction 
of  their  tendons,  assi.st  in  supinating  the  forearm,  when  the  thumb  has  been 
drawn  inwards  towards  the  palm. 

Muscles  akd  Fascia  of  the  Hand. 

Dmeelion  (Fig.  280).  Make  a  transverse  incision  across  the  front  of  the  wrist,  and  a  second 
across  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones :  connect  the  two  by  a  vertical  incision  in  the  middle  line, 
and  continue  it  through  the  cenlre  of  the  middle  linger.  The  anteiior  and  posterior  annular  liga- 
ments, and  the  palmar  fascia,  should  then  he  dissected. 

The  Anterior  Anmdar  Liijament  is  a  strong  fibrous  band,  which  arches  over 
the  carpus,  converting  the  deep  groove  on  the  front  of  the  carpal  bone.^  into  a 
canal,  Iwneath  which  pass  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers.  It  is  attached,  inter- 
nally, to  the  pisiform  bone,  and  unciform  process  of  the  unciform  lK>ne;  and 
externally,  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid,  and  ridge  on  the  trapezium.  It  is 
continuous,  above,  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm,  and  below,  with  the  palmar 
fajscia.  It  is  crossed  by  the  ulnar  vessels  and  nerve,  and  the  cutaneous  branches 
of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves.  It  has  inserted  into  its  upper  and  inner  part 
the  tendon  of  the  Palmaris  longus  and  part  of  the  tendon  of  thf  Flexor  carpi 
rajialis;  and  has  arising  from  it,  below,  the  small  muscles  of  the  tlftimb  and  little 
finger.  It  ia  pierced  by  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis;  and  beneath 
it  pass  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  sublimia  and  profundus  digitorum,  the  Flexor 
longus  pollic.is,  and  the  median  nerve.  One  large  synovia!  membrane  incloses  all 
the  tendons  as  they  pass  beneath  this  ligament.  It  surrounds  the  tendons  for 
some  distance  in  the  forearm  and  also  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.     It  jDresents  two 

f)rolongations ;  one  is  continuous  with  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor 
ongus  pollicia,  the  other  with  that  of  the  little  finger. 

The   Posterior  Annular  Li'jamenl 
is  a   strong    fibrous    band,  extending     Fig-  288.— Transverse  Swtion  through  the  Wrist, 
transversely  across  the  back  of   the         ahowmR  the  Annular  Ligaments  and  the  CanaU 

1  .-  -.1     ..!_     p       ■  lor  the  l^aasace  01  the  tendons, 

wrist,  and  continuous  with  the  fascia  ^ 

of  the  forearm;  It  forms  a  sheath  for 
the  extensor  tendons  in  their  passage 
to  the  fingers,  being  attached,  inter- 
nally, to  the  ulna,  the  cuneiform  and 
pisiform    bones,  and   palmar   fascia; 

externally,   to    the    margin    of   the  ^ 

radius:  and,  in  its  pas.sage  across  the 
wrist,  to  the  elevated  ridges  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  radius.  It 
presents  six  compartments  for  the  pass- 
age of  tendons,  each  of  which  is  lined 

by    a   separate   synovial   membrane.  w-imo.ervr 

These  are,  from  without  inward-i — 1. 

On  the  outer  side  of  the  styloid  process  for  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  ossis  meta- 
carpi,  and  Extensor  primi  intcmodii  pollicia.  2.  Behind  the  styloid  process,  for  the 
tendons  of  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  and  brcvior.  3.  Opposite  the  outer 
side  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  radius,  for  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  seeundi 
internodii  pollicis,  4.  To  the  inner  side  of  the  latter,  for  the  tendons  of  the 
Extensor  communis  digitorum,  and  Extensor  indicis.  o.  For  the  Extensor 
minimi  digiti,  opposite  the  interval  between  the  radius  and  ulna.  6.  For  the 
tendon  of  the  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  grooving  the  back  of  the  ulna.  The 
synovial  membranes  lining   these    sheatlis   are    usually  very  extensive,  reach- 
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ing  from  above  the  annular  ligament  down  upon  the  tendons  almost  to  their 
insertion. 

HYiQ  palmar  fascia  forms  a  common  sheath,  which  invests  the  muscles  of  the 
hand.     It  consists  of  a  central  and  two  lateral  portions. 

The  central  portion  occupies  the  middle  of  the  palm,  is  triangular  in  shape,  of 
great  strength  and  thickness,  and  binds  down  the  tendons  in  this  situation.  It  is 
narrow  above,  being  attached  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  annular  ligament,  and 
receives  the  expanded  tendon  of  the  Palmaris  longus  muscle.  Below,  it  is  broad 
and  expanded,  and  opposite  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  divides  into  four 
slips,  for  the  four  fingers.  Each  vslip  subdivides  into  two  processes,  which  inclose 
the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  muscles,  and  are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  first  phalanx, 
and  to  the  anterior  ligament :  by  this  arrangement,  four  arches  are  formed,  under 
which  the  Flexor  tendons  pass.  The  intervals  left  in  the  fascia,  between  the  four 
fibrous  slips,  transmit  the  digital  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  tendons  of  tlie 
Lumbricales.  At  the  points  of  division  of  the  palmar  fascia  into  the  slips  above 
mentioned,  numerous  strong  transverse  fibres  bind  the  separate  processes  together. 
The  palmar  fascia  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  integument  by  numerous  fibrous 
bands,  and  gives  origin  by  its  inner  margin  to  the  Palmaris  brevis ;  it  covers  the 
superficial  palmar  arch,  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles,  and  the  branches  of 
the  median  and  ulnar  nerves ;  and  on  each  side  it  gives  off*  a  vertical  septum,  which 
is  continuous  with  the  interosseous  aponeurosis,  and  separates  the  lateral  from  the 
middle  palmar  group  of  muscles. 

The  lateral  portions  of  the  palmar  fascia  are  thin  fibrous  layers,  which  cover, 
on  the  radial  side,  the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb ;  and,  on  the  ulnar  side, 
the  muscles  of  the  little  finger ;  they  are  continuous  with  the  dorsal  fascia,  and 
in  the  palm  with  the  middle  portion  of  the  palmar  fascia. 

Muscles  of  the  Hand. 

The  Muscles  of  the  hand  are  subdivided  into  three  groups: — 1.  Those  of  the 
thumb,  which  occupy  the  radial  side.  2.  Those  of  the  little  finger,  which  occupy 
the  ulnar  side.  3.  Those  in  the  middle  of  the  palm  and  between  the  interos- 
seous spaces. 

Radial  Region.    (Fig.  289.) 

Muscles  of  the  Thumb, 

Abductor  Pollicis. 

Opponens  Pollicis  (Flexor  Ossis  Metacarpi). 

Flexor  Brevis  Pollicis. 

Adductor  Pollicis. 

The  Abductor  Pollicis  is  a  thin,  flat  muscle,  placed  immediately  beneath  the 
integument.  It  arises  from  the  ridge  of  theos  trapezium  and  annular  ligament; 
and,  passing  outwards  and  downwards,  is  inserted  by  a  thin,  flat  tendon  into  the 
radial  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

Relations,  By  it^  superficial  surface^  with  the  palmar  fascia.  By  its  deep  sur- 
face, with  the  Opponens  pollicis,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  thin  aponeurosis. 
Its  imier  border  is  separated  from  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  by  a  narrow  cellular 
interval. 

The  Opponens  PolUcish  a  small  triangular  muscle,  placed  beneath  the  preceding. 
It  arises  from  the  palmar  surface  of  the  trapezium  and  annular  ligament,  passes 
downwards  and  outwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  thumb  on  its  radial  side. 

Relatione.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Abductor  pollicis.  By  its  deep 
surface,  with  the  trapezio- metacarpal  articulation.  By  its  inner  border,  with  the 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 
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The  flexor  Brevia  Pallicis  is  much  larger  than  either  of  the  two  preceding 
muscles,  beneath  which  it  is  placed.  It  consists  of  two  portions,  in  the  interval 
betwesn  which  lies  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  longus  poUicis.  The  anterior  and 
more  superficial  portioD  arises  from  the  trapezium  and  outer  two-thirds  of  the 
annular  ligament ;  the  deeper  portion  from  the  trapezoid,  os  magnum,  base  of 

Fig.  289.— MuBcl«B  of  the  Left  Hajid.     Tuluiar  tJurfaca. 


the  third  metacarpal  bone  (or  second  and  third),  and  sheath  of  the  tendon  of  the 
Flexor  carpi  radialis.  The  two  portions  are  united  by  a  bundle  of  fibres,  which 
pass  behind  the  long  flexor,  and  are  inserted  one  on  either  side  of  the  base  of  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  the  outer  portion  being  joined  with  the  Abductor, 
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and  the  inner  with  the  Adductor.  A  sesamoid  bone  is  developed  in  each  tendon 
as  it  passes  across  the  mctacarpo- phalangeal  joint. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  palmar  fascia.  By  its  deep 
sxirfacn^  with  the  Adductor  polHcis,  and  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis.  By 
its  external  surface^  with  the  Opponens  pollicis.  By  its  internal  surf ace^  with  the 
tendon  of  the  Flexor  longus  poliicis. 

The  Adductor  Pollicis  (Fig.  285)  is  the  most  deeply-seated  of  this  group  of 
muscles.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  arising,  by  its  broad  base,  from  the  whole 
length  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle  finger  on  its  palmar  surface ;  the 
fibres,  proceeding  outwards,  converge,  to  be  inserted,  with  the  inner  tendon  of  the 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis,  into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
thumb,  and  into  the  internal  sesamoid  bone. 

Relations,  By  its  sffperfidal  surface,  with  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis,  the 
tendons  of  the  Flexor  profundus,  and  the  Lumbricales.  Its  deep  surface  covers 
the  first  two  interosseous  spaces,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strong 
aponeurosis. 

Nerves,  The  Abductor,  Opponens,  and  outer  head  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis, 
are  supplied  by  the  median  nerve ;  the  inner  head  of  the  Flexor  brevis,  and  the 
Adductor  pollicis,  by  the  ulnar  nerve. 

Actions,  The  actions  of  the  muscles  of  the  thumb  are  almost .sufficientlvindi- 
cated  by  their  names.  This  segment  of  the  hand  is  provided  with  three  Exten- 
sors— an  Extensor  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  an  Extensor  of  the  first,  and  an 
Extensor  of  the  second  phalanx ;  these  occupy  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  forearm 
and  hand.  There  are,  also,  three  flexors  on  the  palmar  surface — a  Flexor  of  the 
metacarpal  bone,  the  Flexor  ossis  metacarpi  (Opponens  pollicis),  the  Flexor  brevis 
pollicis,  and  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis;  there  is  also  an  Abductor  and  an  Adductor, 
These  muscles  give  to  the  thumb  its  extensive  range  of  motion. 

Ulnar  Region.    (Fig.  289.) 

Afuscles  of  the  Little  Finger, 

Palmaris  Brevis.  Flexor  Brevis  Minimi  Digiti. 

Abductor  Minimi  Digiti.  Opponens  Minimi  Digiti  (Flexor  Ossis  Metacarpi), 

The  Palmaris  Brevis  is  a  thin,  quadrilateral  muscle,  placed  beneath  the  integu- 
ment on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand.  It  arises  by  tendinous  fasciculi,  from  the 
annular  ligament  and  palmar  fascia;  the  fleshy  fibres  pass  horizontally  inwards 
to  be  inserted  into  the  skin  on  the  inner  border  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  integument  to  which  it  is  inti- 
mately adherent,  especially  by  its  inner  extremity.  By  its  deep  surface,  with  the 
inner  portion  of  the  palmar  fascia ;  which  separates  it  from  the  ulnar  vessels  and 
nerve,  and  from  the  muscles  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand. 

The  Abductor  Minimi  DvjiH  is  situated  on  the  ulnar  border  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  It  arises  from  the  pisiform  bone,  and  from  an  expansion  of  the  tendon  of 
the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris ;  and  terminates  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger. 

Relations.  By  its  supfnficial  surface,  with  the  inner  portion  of  the  palmar 
fascia,  and  the  Palmaris  brevis.  By  its  deej)  surface,  with  the  Flexor  ossis  meta- 
carpi.    By  its  inner  border,  with  the  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 

The  Flexor  Brevis  Minimi  Difjiti  lies  on  the  same  plane  as  the  preceding 
muscle,  on  its  radial  side.  It  arises  from  the  tip  of  the  unciform  process  of  the 
unciform  bone,  and  anterior  surface  of  the  annular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger  with  the  preceding.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  Abductor  at  its  origin,  by  the  deep  branches  of  the  ulnar  artery 
and  nerve.  This  muscle  is  sometimes  wanting ;  the  Abductor  is  then,  usually, 
of  large  size. 
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Reialions.  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  internal  portion  of  the  palmar 
Eascia,  and  the  Palmam  b'revis.     By  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Opponens. 

The  Opponens  Minimi  Di'jili  (Fig.  285)  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  placed 
immediately  beneath  the  preceding  muscles.  It  arises  from  the  unciform  process 
of  the  unciform  bone,  and  contiguous  porliou  of  the  annular  ligament ;  its  fibres 
pass  downwards  and  inwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  little  finger,  along  its  ulnar  margin. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Flexor  brcvis  and  Abduclor 
minimi  digiti.  By  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Interossci  muwcles  in  the  fourth 
metacarpal  space,  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  the  Flexor  tendons  of  the  little 
finger. 

Nerves.     All  the  muscles  of  this  group  are  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve. 

Actions.  The  actions  of  the  muscles  of  the  little  finger  are  expressed  in  their 
names.  The  Palmaris  brevia  corrugates  the  skin  on  the  inner  side  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand. 

Middle  Palmar  Region. 

Lumbricales.  Interossci  Palmares, 

Interossei  Dorsales.  , 

The  LumhricaUs  (Fig.  289)  are  four  small,  fleshy  fasciculi,  accessories  to   the 
deep  Flexor  muscle.     They  arise  by  fleshy  fibres  from  the  tendons  of  the  deep 
P'lexor  :  tlie  first  and  second,  from  the  radial  side  afid  palmar  surface  of  the  tendons 
of  the  index  and  middle  fingers;  the  third,  from  the  contiguous  sides  of  the 
tendons  of  the  middle  and  ring  fingers;  and  the  fourth,  from  the  contiguous  sides 
of  the  tendons  of  the  ring  and  little  fingers.     They  pass  forwards  to  the  radial 
side  of  the  corresponding  fingers,  and  oppo- 
site  the  metacarpo- phalangeal  articulation 
each  tendon  terminates  in  a  broad  aponeu- 
rosis, which  is  inserted  into  the  tendinous 
expansion    from   the   E,Ktensor   communis 
digitorum,  covering   the  dorsal   aspect  of 
each  finger. 

The  Interossei  Muscles  are  so  named  from 
occupying  the  intervals  between  the  meta- 
carpal bones.  They  are  divided  into  two 
sets,  a  dorSal  and  palmar;  the  former  are 
four  in  number,  one  in  each  metacarpal 
space ;  the  hitter,  three  in'number,  lie  upon 
the  metacarpal  bones. 

The  Dorsal  Interossei  are  Tour  in  number, 

larger  than  the  palmar,  and  occupy  the  in- 
tervals   between    the    metacarpal    bones. 

They  are  bipenniform  muscles,  arising  by 

two  heads  Irom  the  adjacent  sides  of  the 

meticarpal    bones,  but   more    extensively 

from  that  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  which 

corresponds  to  the   side  of  the   finger  in 

which   the   muscle   is  inserted.     They  are 

inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanges 

and  into  the  aponeurosis  of  the  common 

Extensor  tendon.     Between  the  double  origin  of  each   of  these  muscles  is  a 

narrow  triangular  interval,  through  which  passes  a  perforating  branch  from  the 
deep  palmar  arch. 

The  First  Dorsal  Interosseous  muscle,  or  AMuctor  indicis,  is  larger  than  the 
Others.  It  is  flat,  triangular  in  form,  and  arises  by  two  heads,  separated  by  a 
fibrous  arch,  for  the  passage  of  the  radial  artery  from  the  dorsum  to  the  palm  of 
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the  hsnd.  The  outer  head  arises  from  the  upper  half  of  the  ulnar  border  of  the 
first  metacarpal  bone ;  the  inner  head,  from  almost  the  entire  length  of  tlie  radial 
border  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone  ;  the  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  radijil  side 
of  the  index  finger.  Tlie  second  and  third  dorsal  interossei  are  inserted  into  the 
middle  finger,  the  former  into  its  radial,  the  latter  into  its  ulnar  side.  The  fourth 
is  inserted  into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  ring-finger. 

The  Palmar  Inlerosnei,  three  in  numl)er,  are  smaller  than  the  Dorsal,  and  placed 
upon  the  pahnar  surface  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  rather  than  between  them. 
They  arise  from  the  entire  length  of  tlie  metacarpal  bone  of  one  finger,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  and  aponeurotic  expansion 
of  the  common  E.ttensor  tendon  of  the  same  finger. 

The  first  arises  from  the  ulnar  side  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  same  side  of  the  index  finger.  The  second  arises  from  the  nidial 
aide  of  tlic  fourth  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  same  side  of  the  ring- 
finger.  The  third  arises  from  the  radial  side  of 
the  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  in.'serted  into  the 
same  side  of  the  little  finger.  From  this  ac- 
count it  may  be  seen  that  each  finger  is  provided 
with  two  Interossei  muscles,  with  the  exception 
of  the  little  finger,  in  which  the  Abductor  mus- 
cle takes  the  place  of  one  of  the  pair. 

Nerves.  The  two  outer  Lumbricales  are  sup- 
plied by  the  median  nerve ;  the  rest  of  the 
muscles  of  this  group  by  the  ulnar. 

Actions.     The  Dorsal  interossei  muscles  abduct 
the  fingers  from  an  imaginary  line  drawn  longi- 
tudinally through  the  centre  of  the  middle  finger ; 
and  the  Palmar    interossei    adduct  the   fingers 
towards  that  line.     They  usually  assist  the  Fx- 
tensor  muscles;  but  when  the  fingers  are  slightly* 
bent,  they  assist   in  flexing   them.     The   action 
of  the  Lumbricales  and  Internal  or  Dorsal  inter- 
ossei is  said  by  Hunter  to  be  to  flex   the   first 
phalanges,  and  extend  the  last  two  {works  by 
Palmer,  iv.,   237);    and   Cleland    supports   thfs 
("Journ.  of  Anat.  and   Phys."     Ola   series,  i., 
85).     M.  Duchenne  gives  a  dift'erent  "account  of 
the  mechani-sm  of  the  extensioti  of  the  fingers 
and  of  the  action  of  the  Interossei  muscles  from 
that  usually  accepted.     According   to   him,  the 
Extensor   communis    digitorum   acts   almost   entirdy   on   the   first  phalanges, 
extension  of  the  second  and  third  phalanges  being  eft'ccted   by  the  Interossei 
muscles,  which  also  ael  to  a  certain  extent  as  flexors  of  the  first  phalanges. 
This   action  of   the  Ititero.s.sei   is  additional  to  their  action  in  abduction   and 
adduction  ("  Physiologic  des  Mouvements,"  pp.  261-298).' 

'  M,  Duchenne's  view  of  the  actioD  of  these  muscles  certainly  derivea  support  from  the  phenomena 
observed  in  lead-palsy  and  from  the  results  of  galvanizing  the  common  Extensor  and  the  Interossei, 
as  Dr.  W.  Of;le  lias  been  kind  enough  to  point  out  to  me.  Thus  alao  in  a  cose  related  by  Mr. 
Hulcliinson,  in  which  the  ulnar  nerve  haa  been  divided  below  the  part  from  which  Ihe  Extensor 
communis  was  supplied  (and  thercfon;  the  Interossei  were  paralyzed  while  the  Ejttenaor  acted),  "  the 
first  phalanges  were  bent  biickwards  on  the  metacarpal  bones"  (extended)  "  while  the  finj^rs  were 
curved  ial«  the  pahn"  (second  and  third  phalaoges  HuxeU).    London  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  in.,  p.  307. 
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Fig.  292.— Fracture  of  the  Middle  of 
the  Clavicle. 


The  Student,  having  completed  the  dissection  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity,  should  con- 
sider the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  various  muscles  in  fracture  of  the  bones. 
In  considering  the  actions  of  the  various  muscles  upon  fractures  of  the  upper  extremity,  I  have 
selected  the  most  common  forms  of  injury,  both  for  illustration  and  description. 

Fracture  of  the  clavicle  is  an  exceedingly  common  accident,  and  is  usually  caused  by  indirect 
violence,  as  a  fall  upon  the  shoulder ;  it  occasionally,  however,  occurs  from  direct  force.  Its 
more  usual  situation  is  just  external  to  the  centre  of  the  bone,  but  it  may  occur  at  the  sternal 
or  acromial  end. 

Fracture  of  the  middle  of  the  clavicle  (Fig.  292)  is  always  attended  with  considerable  displace- 
ment, the  outer  fragment  being  drawn  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards ;  the  inner  fragment 

slightly  upwards.  'J'hc  outer  fragment  is  drawn  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  arm,  and  the  action  of  the  Deltoid, 
and  forwards  and  inwards  by  the  Pectoralis  minor  and 
Subclavius  muscles  :  the  inner  fragment  is  slightly  raised 
by  the  Sternocleidomastoid,  but  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  as  the  attachment  of  the  costo-clavicular  ligament 
and  Fectoralis  major  below  and  in  front  would  prevent 
any  very  great  displacement  upwards.  The  causes  of 
displacement  having  been  ascertained,  it  is  easy  to  apply 
the  appropriate  treatment.  The  outer  fragment  is  to  be 
drawn  outwards,  and  together  with  the  scapula,  raised 
upwards  to  a  level  with  the  inner  fragment,  and  retained 
in  that  position. 

In  fracture  of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle,  between 
the  conoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments,  only  slight  displace- 
ment occurs,  as  these  ligaments,  from  their  oblique  inser- 
tion, serve  to  hold  both  portions  of  the  bone  in  apposition. 
Fracture,  also,  of  the  sternal  end,  internal  to  the  costo- 
clavicular ligament,  is  attended  with  only  slight  displace- 
ment, this  ligament  serving  to  retain  the  fragments  in 
close  apposition. 

Fracture  of  the  acromion  process  usually  arises  from 
violence  applied  to  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the 
shoulder ;  it  is  generally  known  by  the  rotundity  of  the 
shoulder  being  lost,  from  the  Deltoid  drawing  the  frac- 
tured portion  downwards  and  forwards ;  and  the  displace- 
ment may  easily  be  discovered  by  tracing  the  margin  of 
the  clavicle  outwards,  when  the  fragment  will  be  found 
resting  on  the  front  and  upper  part  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus.  In  order  to  relax  the  anterior  and  outer  fibres 
of  the  Deltoid  (the  opposing  muscle),  the  arm  should  be  drawn  forwards  across  the  chest,  and  the 
elbow  well  raised,  so  that  the  head  of  the  bone  may  press  the  acromion  process  upwards  and  retain 
it  in  its  position. 

Fracture  of  the  coracoid  process  is  an  extremely  rare  accident,  and  is  usually  caused  by  a  sharp 
blow  on  the  point  of  the  shoulder.    Displacement  is  here  produced  by  the  combined  actions  of  the 

Pectoralis  minor,  short  head  of  the  Biceps,  and  Coraco-bra- 
chialis,  the  former  muscle  drawing  the  fragment  inwards,  and 
the  latter  directly  downwards,  the  amount  of  displacement 
being  limited  by  the  connection  of  this  process  to  the  acromion 
by  means  of  the  coraco-acromial  ligament.  In  order  to  relax 
these  muscles  and  replace  the  fragments  in  close  apposition, 
the  forearm  should  be  flexed  so  as  to  relax  the  Biceps,  and  the 
arm  drawn  forwards  and  inwards  across  the  chest  so  as  to  relax 
the  Coraco-brachialis ;  the  humerus  should  then  be  pushed 
upwards  against  the  coraco-acromial  ligament,  and  the  arm 
retained  in  that  position. 

Fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus  within  the 
capsular  ligament  is  a  rare  accident,  attended  with  very  slight 
displacement,  an  impaired  condition  of  the  motions  of  the  joint, 
and  crepitus. 

Fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  (Fig.  203)  is  very  common,  is 
attended  with  considerable  displacement,  and  its  appearances 
correspond  somewhat  with  those  of  dislocation  of  tne  head  of 
the  humerus  into  the  axilla.  The  upper  fragment  is  slightly 
elevated  under  the  coraco-acromial  ligament  by  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  greater  and  lesser  tuberosities;  the  lower  frag- 
ment is  drawn  inwards  by  the  Pectoralis  major,  Latissimus 

28  ^ 


Fig,  293.— Fracture  of  the  Sur- 
gical Neck  of  the  Humerus. 
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Fig.  294. — Fractnreof  the  Humeros 
above  the  Condyles.' 


dorsi.  and  Teres  major ;  and  the  hnmerns  is  thrown  obliquely  ontwards  from  the  side  by  the  Del- 
toid, and  occasionally  elevated  so  as  to  project  beneath  and  in  front  of  the  coracoid  process.  The 
deformity  is  reduced  by  fixing  the  shoulder,  and  drawing  the  arm  outwards  and  downwards.  To 
counteract  the  opposing  muscles,  and  to  keep  the  fragments  in  position,  the  arm  should  be  drawn 
from  the  side,  and  pasteboard  splints  applied  on  its  four  sides,  a  large  conical-shaped  pad  shouhl 
be  placed  in  the  axilla  with  the  base  turned  upwards,  and  the  elbow  approximated  to  the  side, 
and  retained  there  by  a  broad  roller  passed  round  the  chest;  the  forearm  should  then  be  flexed, 
and  the  hand  supported  in  a  sling,  care  being  taken  not  to  raise  the  elbow,  otherwise  the  lower 
fragment  may  be  displaced  upwards. 

In  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  below  the  insertion  of  the  Fectoralis  major,  Latissimus 
dorsi,  and  Teres  major,  and  above  the  insertion  of  the  Deltoid,  there  is  also  considerable  deformity, 
the  upper  fragment  being  drawn  inwards  by  the  first-mentioned  mnscles,  and  the  lower  fragment 
upwards  and  outwards  by  the  Deltoid,  producing  shortening  of  the  limb,  and  a  considerable 
prominence  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  from  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bono  riding  over  one  another, 
especially  if  the  fracture  takes  place  in  an  oblique  direction. 
The  fragments  may  be  brought  into  apposition  by  extension 
from  the  elbow,  and  retained  in  that  position  by  adopting 
the  same  means  as  in  the  preceding  injury. 

In  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  immediately 
below  the  insertion  of  the  Deltoid  the  amount  of  deformity 
depends  greatly  upon  the  direction  of  the  fracture.  If  the 
fracture  occurs  in  a  transverse  direction,  only  slight  displace- 
ment occurs,  the  upper  fragment  being  drawn  a  little  for- 
wards ;  but  in  oblique  fracture,  the  combined  actions  of  the 
Biceps  and  Brachialis  anticus  muscles  in  front,  and  the  Tri- 
ceps behind,  draw  upwards  the  lower  fragment,  causing  it 
to  glide  over  the  upper  fragment,  either  backwards  or  for- 
wards, according  to  the  direction  of  the  fracture.  Simple 
extension  reduces  the  deformity,  and  the  application  of 
splints  on  the  four  sides  of  the  arm  will  retain  the  fragments 
in  apposition.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  raise  the  elbow; 
but  the  forearm  and  hand  may  be  supported  in  a  sling. 

Fracture  of  the  humerus  (Fig.  294)  immediately  above 
the  condyles  deserves  very  attentive  consideration,  as  the 
general  appearances  correspond  somewhat  with  those  pro- 
duced by  separation  of  the  epiphysis  of  the  humerus,  and 
with  those  of  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards. 
If  the  direction  of  the  fracture  is  oblique  from  above,  down- 
wards, and  forwards,  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  upwards 
and  backwards  by  the  Brachialis  anticus  and  Biceps  in  front, 
and  the  Triceps  behind.    This  injury  may  be  diagnosed  from 

dislocation,  by  the  increased  mobility  in  fracture,  the  existence  of  crepitus,  and  the  fact  of  the 
deformity  being  remedied  by  extension,  on  the  discontinuance  of  which  it  is  reproduced.  The 
age  of  the  patient  is  of  importance  in  distinguishing  this  form  of  injury  from  separation  of  the 
epiphysis.     If  fracture  occurs  in  the  opposite 

direction  to  that  shown  in  the  accompanying  Fig.  296.— Fracture  of  the  Olecranon, 

figure,  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  upwards  and 
forwards,  causing  a  considerable  prominence  in 
front ;  and  the  upper  fragment  projects  back- 
wards beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Triceps  muscle. 

Fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna 
is  an  accident  of  rare  occurrence,  and  is  usually 
caused  by  violent  action  of  the  Brachialis  anti- 
cus muscle.  The  amount  of  displacement  varies 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  fracture.  If  the 
tip  of  the  process  only  is  broken  off,  the  frag- 
ment is  drawn  upwards  by  the  Brachialis  anticus 
on  a  level  with  the  coronoid  depression  of  the 
humerus,  and  the  power  of  flexion  is  partially 
lost.  If  the  process  is  broken  off'  near  its  root, 
the  fragment  is  still  displaced  by  the  same 
muscle;  at  the  same  time,  on  extending  the 
forearm,  partial  dislocation  backwards  of  the 
ulna  occurs  from  the  action  of  the  Triceps 
muscle.  The  appropriate  treatment  would  be 
to  relax  the  Brachialis  anticus  by  flexing  the 

forearm,  and  to  retain  the  fragments  in  apposition  by  keeping  the  arm  in  this  poBition.  Union 
is  generally  ligamentous. 

Fracture  of  the  olecraiw*i  process  (Fig.  295)  is  a  more  frequent  accident,  and  is  caused  either 
by  violent  action  of  the  Triceps  muscle,  or  by  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the  point  of  the  elbow.    The 
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detached  frngmpnt  is  displaced  npwarde,  by  the  action  of  the  Triceps  mnBcle,  from  half  an  inch 
to  two  inches ;  the  prominenca  of  the  elbow  is  conBeqnenlly  lost,  una  a  deep  hollow  U  Mt  at  ihe 
back  part  of  tlio  joint,  which  is  much  increased  od  flexing  the  limb.  The  patient  at  ihe  same 
time  loses,  more  or  less,  the  power  of  extendinn  the  forenrm.  The  treatment  consials  in  relaxing 
the  Triceps  by  extending  the  limb,  and  retaining  it  in  the  extended  poBilion  by  means  of  a  long 
Elraight  splint  applied  to  Ihe  front  of  the  arm  ;  the  frngmenls  are  thus  brought  inio  cloee  apposi- 
tion, and  may  be  Inrther  approximated  by  drawing  down  the  npper  fragment.  Union  is  generally 
ligamentous. 

Fracture  of  the  neck  of  Ihe  radius  is  an  exceedingly  rare  accident,  and  is  generally  caused  by 
direct  violence.  Its  diagnosis  is  Bomewhat  obscnre,  on  account  of  the  slight  deformily  visible  : 
the  injured  part  being  surrounded  by  a  lar^  number  of  niuscleii;  but  the  morementg  of  pronation 
and  Bopioation  are  entirely  lost.  The  upper  fragment  is  drawn  outwards  by  the  Supinator  brevis, 
its  extent  of  displacement  being'  limited  by  the  atlachment  of  the  orbicular  ligament.  The  lower 
fragment  ia  drawn  forwards  and  slightly  upwards  by  the  Biceps,  and  inwards  by  the  Prouulor 
radii  teres,  its  displacement  forwards  and  npnards  being  counteracted  in  some  degree  by  Ihe 
Suuinator  brevia.  The  treatment  essentially  consists  in  relaxing  the  Biceps,  Supinator  brevis. 
and  Pronator  radii  teres  masclea,  by  flexing  the  forearm,  and  placing  it  in  a  position  midway 
between  pronation  and  sapioation,  extension  having  been  previously  made  so  as  to  bring  the  parts 
in  apposition. 

Fracture  ofthe  radius  (Fig.  29f>)  ia  more  common  than  fracture  nf  the  ulna,  on  account  of  the 
connection  of  the  former  bone  with  the  wrist.    Fracture  ofthe  shaft  ofthe  radius  near  its  centre 
may  occur  from  direct  viuleme,  but  more  fre- 
Fig.  296. — Fracture  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Radios,     quently  from  a  fall  forwords,  the  weight  of  the 
body  being  received  on  the  wrist  and  hand.   The 
upper  fragment  is  drawn  upwards  by  the  Biceps, 
and  inwards  bv  the  Pronator  radii  teres,  holding 
a  position  midway  between  pronation  and  supi- 
nation, and  a  degree  of  fulness  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  forearm  is  thus  produced  :  the  lower  frag- 
ment is  drawn  downwards  and  inwards  towards 
the  ulna  by  the  Pronator  quadratas,  and  thrown 
into  a  state  of  pronation   by  the  same  muscle ; 
at   the  same  time,   ihe   Supinator   longus,   by 
elevating  the  styloid  procew,  into  which  it  is 
inserted,  will  serve  to  depreae  the  upper  end  of 
the  lower  fragment  still  more  towards  the  ulna.    Inordcrto  relax  the  opposing  muscles  the  forearm 
shoald  be  bent,  and  ihe  limb  placed  in  a  position  midway  between  pronation  and  supination  ;  Ihe 
fracture  is  then  easily  reduced  by  extension  from  the  wrist  and  elbow  :  well-padded  splints  should 
then  be  applied  on  both  sides  of  the  forearm  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist ;  the  hand  being  allowed 
to  fall,  will,  by  its  own  weight,  counteract  the  action  of  the  Pronator  qnadratus  and  Supinator 
longns,  and  elevate  the  lower  fragment  to  the  level  of  the  upper  one. 

Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  vlna  is  not  a  common  accident ;  it  is  usually  caused  by  direct 
violence.  The  more  protected  position  of  the  nlna  on  the  inner  side  of  the  limb,  ihe  greater 
strength  of  its  shaft,  and  its  indirect  connection  with  the  wrist,  render  it  less  liable  to  injury  than 
the  radius.  The  fracture  usually  occurs  a  little  below  the  middle,  which  is  the  weakest  part  of 
the  bone.  The  upper  fragment  retains  its  usual  position,  but  the  lower  fragment  in  drawn  out- 
wards towards  the  radina  ny  the  Pronator  qnadratus.  producing  a  well-marked  depression  at  the 
seat  of  fracture,  and  some  fulness  on  the  dorsal  and  palmar  surfiices  of  the  forearm.  11ie  fracture 
is  easily  reduced  by  extension  from  the  wrist  and   I'orearm.     The  forearm  should  be  flexed,  and 

E laced  in  a  position  midway  between  pronation  and  supination,  and  well-padded  splints  applied 
'ora  the  elbow  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers. 
Fracture  of  the  shafts  of  the  radius  and  utna  together  ia  not  a  very  common  accident;  it  may 
arise  from  a  direc't  blow,  or  from  indirect  violence.  The  lower  fragments  are  drawn  upwards, 
sometimes  forwards,  sometimes  backwards,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  fracture,  by  the  com- 
bined actions  of  the  Flexor  and  Extensor  muscles,  producing  a  degree  of  fulness  on  the  dorsal 
or  palmar  surface  of  the  forearm  ;  ot  the  same  time  the  two  fragments  are  drawn  into  contact  by 
the  Pronator  quadralun.  the  radius  in  a  state  nf  pronation  r  the  upper  fragment  of  the  radius  is 
drawn  upwards  and  inwards  liy  the  Biceps  and  Pronator  radii  teres  to  a  higher  level  than  the 
ulna;  the  upper  portion  of  the  nlna  is  slightly  elevated  by  the  Brachialis  antitus.  The  fracture 
may  be  reduced  by  extension  from  the  wrist  and  elbow,  and  the  forearm  should  be  placed  in  the 
same  position  as  in  fracture  of  the  ulna. 

In  thetreatmentofallcasesof  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  the  greatest  care  is  requisite 
to  prevent  the  ends  of  the  bones  from  being  drawn  inwards  towards  the  interosseous  apace :  if  this 
point  is  not  carefully  attended  to.  the  radius  and  ulna  may  become  anchylosed.  and  the  movements 
of  pronation  and  supination  entirely  lost.  To  obviate  this,  the  splints  applied  to  the  limb  should 
be  well  padded,  so  as  to  press  Ihe  muscles  down  into  their  uormal  situation  in  the  interosseous 
■pace,  and  thus  prevent  the  approximation  of  the  fragments. 

Fracture  of  the  Imcer  end  of  th«  radius  (Fig.  297}  la  usually  called  Collet^*  fracture,  from  the 
name  of  the  emiaent  Dublin  surgeon  who  hrst  accurately  descriiied  it.  Itis  generally  produced 
by  the  patient  falling  upon  the  hand,  which  receives  the  entire  weight  of  the  l>ody.     This  fracture 
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usually  takes  place  from  half  an  iDch  to  an  inch  above  the  articular  surface  if  it  occurs  in  the 
adult ;  but  in  the  child,  before  the  age  of  sixteen,  it  is  more  frequently  a  separation  of  the  epiphysis 
from  the  diaphysis.  The  displacement  which  is  produced  is  very  considerable,  and  bears  some 
resemblance  to  dislocation  of  the  carpus  backwards,  from  which  it  should  be  carefully  distinguished. 
The  lower  fragment  is  drawn  upwards  and  backwards  behind  the  upper  fragment  by  the  combined 

Fig.  297. — Fracture  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Radius. 


actions  of  the  Supinator  longus  and  the  flexors  and  the  extensors  of  the  thumb  and  carpus,  pro- 
ducing a  well-marked  prominence  on  the  back  of  the  wrist,  with  a  deep  depression  above  it.  The 
upper  fragment  projects  forwards,  often  lacerating  the  substance  of  the  Pronator  quadratus,  and 
is  drawn  by  this  muscle  into  close  contact  with  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  causing  a  projection  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  forearm,  immediately  above  the  carpus,  from  the  flexor  tendons  being 
thrust  forwards.  This  fracture  may  be  distinguished  from  dislocation  by  the  deformitv  being 
removed  on  making  sufficient  extension,  when  crepitus  may  be  occasionally  detected ;  at  the  same 
time,  on  extension  being  discontinued,  the  parts  immediately  resume  their  deformed  appearance. 
The  age  of  the  patient  will  also  assist  in  determining  whether  the  injury  is  fracture  or  separation 
of  the  epiphysis.  The  treatment  consists  in  flexing  the  forearm,  and  making  powerful  extension 
from  the  wrist  and  elbow,  depressing  at  the  same  time  the  radial  side  of  the  hand,  and  retaining 
the  parts  in  that  position  by  well-padded  pistol-shaped  splints. 


MUSCLES  AND  FASCI.E  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

The  Muscles  of  the   Lower  Extremity  are  subdivided  into  groups,  corre- 
sponding with  the  different  regions  of  the  limb. 

Hip. 


Iliac  Re(jio7i, 

Psoas  magnus. 
Psoas  parvus. 
Iliacus. 

Tnian. 

Anterior  Femoral  Region, 

Tensor  vaginas  femoris. 

Sartorius. 

Rectus. 

Vastus  externus. 

Vastus  internus. 

Crureus. 

Subcrureus. 

Internal  Femoral  Region. 

Gracilis. 
Pectineus. 
Adductor  longus. 
Adductor  brevis. 
Adductor  magnus. 


Gluteal  Region, 

Gluteus  maximus. 
Gluteus  medius. 
Gluteus  minimus. 
Pvriformis. 
Gemellus  superior. 
Obturator  internus. 
Gemellus  inferior. 
Obturator  externus. 
Quadratus  femoris. 

Posterior  Femoral  Region. 

Biceps. 

Sem  itendinosus. 

Semimembranosus. 

Leg. 

Anterior  Tihio-Jihular  Region. 

Tibialis  anticus. 
Extensor  longus  digitonim. 
Extensor  proprius  pollicis. 
Peroneus  tertius. 
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Posterior  Tibio-fibular  Region, 
Superficial  Layer, 
Gastrocnemius. 
Plantaris. 
Soleus. 

Deep  Layer. 
Popliteus. 

Flexor  longus  pollicis. 
Flexor  longus  digitorum. 
Tibialis  posticus. 

Fibular  Region, 
Peroneus  longus. 
Peroneus  brevis. 

Foot. 

Dorsal  Region, 
Extensor  brevis  digitorum. 


Plantar  Region, 
First  Layer, 
Abductor  pollicis. 
Flexor  brevis  digitorum. 
Abductor  minimi  digiti. 

Second  Layer. 
Flexor  accessorius. 
Lumbricales. 

Third  Ijoyer, 
Flexor  brevis  ))(>llicis. 
Adductor  pollicis. 
Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 
Transversus  pedis. 

Fourth  Layer. 
Tj'  e  Interossei. 


Psoas  Magnus. 


Iliac  Region. 
Psoas  Parvus. 


Iliacus. 


Dissection.  No  detailed  description  is  required  for  the  dissection  of  these  muscles.  On  the 
removal  of  the  viscera  from  the  abdomen,  they  are  exposed,  covered  by  the  peritoneum  and  a  thin 
layer  of  fascia,  the  fascia  iliaoa. 

Tbe  iliac  fascia  is  the  aponeurotic  layer  which  lines  the  back  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  covers  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus  muscles  throughout  their 
whole  extent.  It  is  thin  above;  and  becomes  gradually  thicker  below,  as  it 
approaches  the  femoral  arch. 

The  portion  investing  the  Psoas  is  attached,  above,  to  the  ligamentum  arcuatum 
internum  ;  internally,  to  the  sacrum ;  and  by  a  scries  of  arched  processes  to  the 
intervertebral  substances  and  prominent  margins  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae; 
the  intervals  so  left,  opposite  the  constricted  portions  of  the  bodies,  transmitting 
the  lumbar  arteries  and  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  Externally,  this 
portion  of  the  iliac  fascia  is  continuous  witli  the  fascia  lumborum* 

The  portion  investing  the  Iliacus  is  connected,  externally,  to  the  whole  length 
of  the  inner  border  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium ;  and  internally  to  the  brim  of  the 
true  pelvis,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  periosteum,  and  receives  the  tendon 
of  insertion  of  the  Psoas  parvus,  when  that  muscle  exists.  External  to  the 
femoral  vessels,  this  fascia  is  intimately  connected  with  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
is  continuous  with  the  fascia  transversalis ;  but,  fis  the  femoral  vessels  pass  down 
into  the  thigh,  it  is  prolonged  down  behind  them,  and,  passing  under  Poupart's 
ligament,  it  forms  the  posterior  wall  of  the  femoral  sheath,  and  surrounds  the 
Psoas  and  Iliacus  muscles  to  their  termination,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the 
Iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata.  Internal  to  the  femoral  vessels,  the  iliac  fascia 
is  connected  to  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  and  is  continuous  with  the  pubic  portion 
of  the  fascia  lata.  The  external  iliac  vessels  lie  in  front  of  the  iliac  fascia,  but 
all  the  branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus  behind  it ;  it  is  separated  from  the  perito- 
neum by  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue.  In  abscess  accompanying  caries  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  spine,  the  matter  makes  its  way  to  the  femoral  arch,  dis- 
tending the  sheath  of  the  Psoas ;  and  when  it  accumulates  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, this  muscle  becomes  absorbed,  and  the  nervous  cords  contained  in  it  are 
dissected  out,  and  are  exposed  in  the  cavity  of  the  abscess ;  the  femoral  vcwssels, 
however,  remain  intact,  and  the  peritoneum  seldom  becomes  implicated. 

Remove  this  fascia,  and  the  muscles  of  the  iliac  region  will  be  exposed. 

The  Psoas  Magnus  (Fig.  299)  is  a  long,  fusiform  muscle,  placed  on  the  side  of 
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the  lumbar  region  of  the  spine  and  margin  of  the  pelvis.  It  arises  from  the  sides 
of  the  bodies,  from  the  corresponding  intervertebral  substances,  and  from  the 
front  of  the  bases  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  last  dorsal  and  all  the  lumbar 
vertebrae.  The  muscle  is  connectea  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  by  five  slips; 
each  slip  is  attached  to  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  two  vertebrae,  and  to  the 
intervertebral  substance  between  them  ;  the  slips  themselves  being  connected  by 
the  tendinous  arches  which  extend  across  the  constricted  part  of  the  bodies,  and 
beneath  which  pass  the  lumbar  arteries  and  sympathetic  nerves.  These  tendi- 
nous arches  also  give  origin  to  muscular  fibres,  and  protect  the  blood-vessels  and 
nerves  from  pressure  during  the  action  of  the  muscle.  The  first  slip  is  attached 
to  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebrae ;  the  last 
to  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar,  and  to  the  interverte- 
bral substance.  From  these  points  the  muscle  passes  down  across  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  and,  diminishing  gradually  in  size,  passes  behind  Poupart's  ligameot, 
and  terminates  in  a  tendon,  which,  after  receiving  the  fibres  of  the  Iliacus,  is 
inserted  into  the  lesser  trochanter  of  the  femur. 

Relations,  In  the  lumbar  region.  By  its  anterior  surface^  which  is  placed 
behind  the  peritoneum,  with  the  iliac  fascia,  the  ligamentum  arcuatum  internum, 
the  kidney.  Psoas  parvus,  renal  vessels,  ureter,  spermatic  vessels,  genito-crural 
nerve,  the  colon,  and  along  its  pelvic  border  with  the  common  and  external  iliac 
artery  and  vein.  By  its  posterior  surface^  with  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae,  and  the  Quadratus  lumborum,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  anterior  lamella  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Trans versalis.  The  anterior  crural 
nerve  is  at  first  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle,  and  emerges  from  ite 
outer  border  at  the  lower  part.  The  lumbar  plexus  is  situated  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  substance  of  the  muscle.  By  its  inner  side^  the  muscle  is  in  relation 
with  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  lumbar  arteries,  the  ganglia  of  the 
svmpathetic  nerve,  and  their  branches  of  communication  with  the  spinal  nerves ; 
the  lumbar  glands;  the  vena  cava  inferior  on  the  right,  and  the  aorta  on  the  left 
side.  In  the  thigh  it  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  fascia  lata ;  behind,  with 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  synovial  bursa, 
which  sometimes  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  joint  through  an  opening 
of  variable  size ;  by  its  inner  border^  with  the  Pectineus  and  the  femoral  artery, 
which  -slightly  overlaps  it ;  by  its  outer  border^  with  the  anterior  crural  nerve  and 
Iliacus  muscle. 

^\iQ' Psoas  Parvus  is  a  long,  slender  muscle,  placed  in  front  of  the  preceding. 
It  arises  from  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebrae 
and  from  the  intervertebral  substance  between  them.  It  forms  a  small,  flat, 
muscular  bundle,  which  terminates  in  a  long,  flat  tendon,  inserted  into  the  iho- 
pectineal  eminence,  and  continuous,  by  its  outer  border,  with  the  iliac  fascia. 
This  muscle  is  often  absent,  and,  according  to  Cruveilhier,  sometimes  double. 

Relations,  It  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  and  at  its  origin  by  the  ligamen- 
tum arcuatum  internum ;  it  rests  on  the  Psoas  magnus. 

The  Iliacus  is  a  flat,  radiated  muscle,  which  fills  up  the  whole  of  the  internal 
iliac  fossa.  It  arises  from  the  iliac  fossa  and  inner  margin  of  the  crest  of  the 
ilium ;  behind,  from  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament  and  base  of  the  sacrum ;  in  front, 
from  the  anterior  superior  and  anterior  inferior  spinous  processes  of  the  ilium, 
from  the  notch  between  them,  and  by  a  few  fibres  from  tne  capsule  of  the  hip- 
joint.  The  fibres  converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  tendon  of 
the  Psoas,  some  of  them  being  prolonged  into  the  oblique  line  which  extends 
from  the  lesser  trochanter  to  the  linea  aspera. 

Relations.  Within  the  Pelvis:  by  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  iliac  fascia 
which  separates  the  muscle  from  the  peritoneum,  and  with  the  external  cutaneous 
nerve  on  the  right  side,  with  the  caecum ;  on  the  left  side,  with  the  sigmoid  flexure 
of  the  colon.  By  its  posterior  surfojce^  with  the  iliac  fossa.  By  its  inner  border, 
with  the  Psoas  mognus,  and  anterior  crural  nerve.  In  the  thigh,  it  is  in  rela- 
tion, by  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  fascia  lata,  Rectus,  and  Sartorius;  behind, 
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with  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint,  a  synovial  bursa  common  to  it  and  the  Psoas 
magnus  being  interposed. 

Nerves,  The  Psoas  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  branches  of  the  lumbar  nerves, 
the  Iliacus  by  the  anterior  crural. 

Actions,  The  Psoas  and  Iliacus  muscles,  acting  from  above,  flex  the  tliigh  upon 
the  pelvis,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rotate  the  femur  outwards,  from  the  obliquity 
of  their  insertion  into  the  inner  and  back  part  of  that  bone.  Acting  from  below, 
the  femur  being  fixed,  the  muscles  of  both  sides  bend  the  lumbar  portion  of  the 
spine  and  pelvis  forwards.  They  also  serve  to  maintain  the  erect  position,  by 
supporting  the  spine  and  pelvis  upon  the  femur,  and  assist  in  raising  the  trunk 
when  the  body  is  in  the  recumbent  posture. 

The  Psoas  parvus  is  a  tensor  of  tne  iliac  fascia. 


Anterior  Femoral  Eegion. 


Tensor  Vaginae  Femoris. 

Sartorius. 

Rectus. 


Vastus  Externus. 
Vastus  Internus. 
Crureus. 


Subcrureus. 


Dissection.    To  expose  the  muscles  and  fasciae  in  this  reeioh,  make  an  incision  along  Ponpart'y 
ligament,  from  the  spme  of  the  ilium  to  the  pubes,  a  vertical  incision  from  the  centre  of  this,  along 
the  middle  of  the  tnigh  to  below  the  knee-joint,  and  a 
transverse  incision  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
leg.  at  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  incision.     The  flaps 
of  integument  having  been  removed,  the  superficial  and 
deep  fasciae  should  be  examined.    The  more  advanced 
student  should  commence  the  study  of  this  region  by  an 
examination  of  the  anatomy  of  femoral  hernia,  and  Scarpa's 
triangle,  the  incisions  for  the  dissection  of  which  are 
marked  out  in  the  accompanying  figure. 


Fig.  298. — Dissection  of  Lower  Ex- 
tremity.    Front  View. 
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FASci-fi  OP  THE  Thigh. 

The  Superficial  fascia  forms  a  continuous 
layer  over  the  whole  of  the  lower  extremity, 
consisting  of  areolar  tissue,  containing  in  its 
meshes  much  adipose  matter,  and  capable  of 
being  separated  into  two  or  more  layers,  be- 
tween which  are  found  the  superficial  vessels 
and  nerves.     It  varies  in  thickness  in  different 
parts  of  the  limb ;  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  it 
is  so  thin  as  to  be  scarcely  demonstrable,  the 
integument  being  closely  adherent  to  the  deep 
fascia  beneath ;  but  in  the  groin  it  is  thicker, 
and  the  two  layers   are  separated   from  one 
another  by  the  superficial  inguinal  glands,  the 
internal  saphenous  vein,  and  several   smaller 
vessels.   One  of  these  two  layers,  the  superficial, 
is  continuous  above  with  the  superficial  fascia 
of   the   abdomen,   the  deep   layer  becoming 
blended    with   the  fascia  lata,  a  little   below 
Poupart's  ligament.     The  deep  layer  of  super- 
ficial   fascia  is  intimately   adherent    to    the 
margins  of  the  saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia 
lata,  and  pierced  in  this  situation  by  numerous 
small  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels :  hence  the 
name  cribriform  fascia^  which  has  been  applied 
to  it.     Subcutaneous  bursae  are  found  in  the 
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su]>erficial  fascia  over  the  patella,  point  of  the 
heel,  and  plialangeal  articulations  of  the  toes. 
The  deep  fascia  of  the  thich  is  exposed  on 
the  removal  of  the  superficial  fascia,  and  is 
named,  from  its  great  extent,  the  fascia  lata ; 
it  forms  a  uniform  investment  for  the  whole 
of  this  region  of  the  limb,  but  varies  in  thick- 
ness in  different  parts;  thus,  it  is  thicker  in 
the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  thigh,  where 
it  receives  a  fibrous  expansion  from  the 
Gluteus  maximus  muscle,  and  the  Tensor 
vaginae  femoris  is  inserted  between  its  layers : 
it  is  very  ihin  behind,  and  at  the  upper  and 
inner  part,  where  it  covers  the  Adductor 
muscles,  and  again  becomes  stronger  around 
the  knee,  receiving  fibrous  expansions  from 
the  tendon  of  the  Biceps,  externally,  and  from 
the  Sartorius,  Gracilis,  Semi t end inosus,  and 
Quadriceps  extensor  cruris  in  iront.  The 
fascia  lata  is  attached,  above,  to  Poupart's 
ligament  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium  ;  behind, 
to  the  margin  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx; 
internally,  to  the  pubic  arch  and  linea  ilio- 
pectinea;  and  below  to  all  the  prominent 
points  around  the  knee-joint,  the  condyles 
of  the  femur,  tuberosities  of  the  tibia,  and 
head  of  the  fibula.  That  portion  which 
invests  the  Gluteus  medius  (the  Gluteal 
aponeurosis)  is  very  thick  and  strong,  and 
gives  origin,  by  its  inner  surface,  to  some 
of  the  fibres  of  that  muscle;  at  the  up}.>er 
border  of  the  Gluteus  maximus,  it  divides 
into  two  layers,  the  upper  of  which,  very 
thin,  covers  the  surface  of  the  Gluteus  maxi- 
mus, and  is  continuous  below  with  the  fascia 
lata:  the  deep  layer  is  thick  above,  where 
it  blends  with  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament, 
thin  below,  where  it  separates  the  Gluteus 
maximus  from  the  dee[.>er  muscles.  From 
the  inner  surface  of  tlie  fascia  lata  are  given 
off  two  strong  intermuscular  septa,  whicli  are 
attached  to  the  whole  length  of  the  linea 
as])era:  the  external  and  stronger  one,  which 
extends  from  the  innertion  of  the  Gluteus 
maximus  to  t4ie  outer  condyle,  separates  the 
Vastus  externus  in  front  from  the  short  head 
of  the  Biceps  behind,  and  gives  partial 
origin  to  those  muscles;  the  inner  one,  the 
thinner  of  the  two,  separates  the  Vastus  in- 
ternus  from  the  Adductor  muscles.  Besides 
these,  there  are  numerous  smaller  septa, 
separating  the  individual  muscles,  and  inclos- 
ing each  in  a  distinct  sheath.  At  the  up^ier 
and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  a  little  beluw 
Poupart's  ligament,  a  large  oval-shaped 
n|M;rture  is  observed  after  the  superficial 
fascia  has  been  cleared  oft':  it  transmits  the 
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internal  sapnenous  vein,  and  other  smaller  vessels,  and  is  termed  the  saphenous 
opening.  In  order  more  correctly  to  consider  the  mode  of  formation  of  this 
aperture,  the  fascia  lata  is  described  as  consisting,  in  this  part  of  the  thigh,  of  two 
portions,  an  iliac  portion  and  a  pubic  portion. 

The  iliac  portion  is  all  that  part  of  the  fascia  lata  on  the  outer  side  of  tlie 
saphenous  opening.  It  is  attached,  externally,  to  tlie  crest  of  the  ilium  and  its 
anterior  superior  spine,  to  the  whole  lengtli  of  Poupart's  ligament,  as  far 
internally  as  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  and  to  the  pectineal  Hne  in  conjunction 
with  Gimbernat's  ligament.  From  the  spine  of  the  pubes  it  is  reflected  down- 
wards and  outwards,  forming  an  arched  margin,  the  superior  cornu,  or  outer 
boundary  of  the  saphenous  opening ;  this  margin  overlies,  and  is  adherent  to 
the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  tlio  femoral  vessels :  to  its  edge  is  attaclied 
the  cribriform  fascia,  and,  below,  it  is  continuous  with  the  pubic  portion  of  the 
fascia  lata. 

The  pubic  portion  is  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the  saphenous  opening ;  at 
the  lower  margin  of  this  aperture  it  is  continuous  with  the  iliac  portion ;  traced 
upwards,  it  is  seen  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  Pectineus  muscle,  and,  passing 
behind  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  to  which  it  is  closely  united,  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  sheath  of  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus  muscles,  and  is  finally  lost  in  the 
fibrous  capsule  of  the  hip-joint.  This  fascia  is  attached  above  to  the  pectineal 
line  in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  and 
internally  to  the  margin  of  the  pubic  arch.  From  this  description  it  may  be 
observea,  that  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  passes  in  front  of  the  femoral 
vessels,  and  the  pubic  portion  behind  them,  so  that  an  apparent  aperture  exists 
between  the  two,  through  which  the  internal  saphenous  joins  the  femoral  vein.^ 

The  fascia  should  now  be  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  muscles.  This  may  be  effected  by 
pinching  it  up  between  the  forceps,  dividing  it,  and  separating  it  from  each  muscle  in  the  course  of 
its  fibres. 

The  Tensor  Vaginse  Femoris  arises  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  outer  lip  of 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process,  between  the  Gluteus  medius  and  Sartorius.  It  is  inserted  into 
tne  fascia  lata  about  one-fourth  down  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh.  From  the  point 
of  insertion  the  fascia  is  continued  downwards  to  the  head  of  the  tibia  as  a 
thickened  band,  the  ilio-tibial  band. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  fascia  lata  and  the  integument. 
By  its  deep  surface^  with  the  Gluteus  medius.  Rectus  femoris.  Vastus  externus, 
and  the  ascending  branches  of  the  external  circumflex  artery.  By  its  anterior 
border^  with  the  Sartorius,  from  which  it  is  separated  below  by  a  triangular 
space,  in  which  is  seen  the  Rectus  femoris.  By  its  posterior  border^  with  the 
Gluteus  medius. 

The  Sartorius,  the  longest  muscle  in  the  body,  is  flat,  narrow,  and  riband-like : 

it  arises  by  tendinous  fibres  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 

ilium  and  the  upper  half  of  the  notch  below  it,  passes  obliquely  across  the  u)>per 

and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  side  of  the  limb,  then 

descends  vertically,  as  far  as  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  passing  behind  the  inner 

condyle  of  the  femur,  and  terminates  in  a  tendon,  which,  curving   obliquely 

forwards,  expands  into  a  broad  aponeurosis,  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 

inner  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  nearly  as  far  forwards  as  the  crest.     This 

expansion  is  inserted  behind  the  attachment  of  the  Gracilis  and  Semitcndinosus, 

but  sends  a  process  over  these  tendons,  to  be  inserted  in  front  of  them.     An 

oflt'set  is  derived  from  the  upper  margin  of  this  aponeurosis,  which  blends  with 

the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  knee-joint,  and  another,  given  oft*  from  its  lower  border, 

blends  with  the  fascia  on  the  inner  side  of  tlie  leg.     The  relations  of  this  muscle 

to  the  femoral  artery  should  be  carefully  examined,  as  its  inner  border  Ibrnis 

the  chief  guide  in  tying  the  artery.     In  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  it  forms 

^  These  parts  will  be  again  more  particularly  described  with  the  anatomy  of  Hernia. 
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tlie  outer  side  of  a  triangular  space,  Scarpa's  triangle,  the  inner  side  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  Adductor  longus,  and  the  base,  turned  upwards,  by  Poupart's 
ligament ;  the  femoral  artery  passes  perpendicularly  through  the  middle  of  this 
space  from  its  base  to  its  apex.  In  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh,  the  femoral 
artery  lies  first  along  the  inner  border,  and  then  behind  the  Sartorius. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  fascia  lata  and  integument.  By 
its  deep  surface^  with  the  Iliacus,  Psoas,  Rectus,  Vastus  internus,  anterior  crural 
nerve,  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels.  Adductor  longus.  Adductor  magnus,  Gracihs, 
long  saphenous  nerve,  and  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  Quadriceps  extensor  includes  the  four  remaining  muscles  on  the  front  of 
the  thigh.  It  is  the  great  Extensor  muscle  of  the  leg,  fprming  a  large  fleshy 
mass,  which  covers  the  front  and  sides  of  the  femur,  being  united  below  into  a 
single  tendon,  attached  to  the  tibia,  and  above  subdividing  into  separate  portions, 
which  have  received  distinct  names.  Of  these,  one  occupying  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  connected  above  with  the  ilium,  is  called  the  Rectus  femoris^  from  its 
straight  course.  The  other  divisions  lie  in  immediate  connection  with  the  shaft 
of  the  femur,  which  they  cover  from  the  condyles  to  the  trochanters.  The  por- 
tion on  the  outer  side  of  the  femur  is  termed  the  Vastus  externus  ;  that  covering 
the  inner  side,  the  Vastus  internus ;  and  that  covering  the  front  of  the  femur, 
the  Crurevs,  The  two  latter  portions  are,  however,  so  intimately  blended  as  to 
form  but  one  muscle. 

The  Rectus  Femoris  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  anterior  region  of  the 
thigh ;  it  is  fusiform  in  shape,  and  its  superficial  fibres  are  arranged  in  a  bipenni- 
form  manner,  the  deep  fibres  running  straight  down  to  the  deep  aponeurosis.  It 
arises  by  two  tendons :  one,  the  straight  tendon,  or  short  head,  from  the  anterior 
inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  ;  the  other  is  flattened,  and  curves  outwards, 
to  be  attached  to  a  groove  above  the  brim  of  the  acetabulum ;  this  is  the  reflected 
tendon,  or  long  head,  of  the  Rectus ;  it  unites  with  the  straight  tendon  at  an 
acute  angle,  and  then  spreads  into  an  a{)oneurosis,  from  which  the  muscular 
fibres  arise.^  The  muscle  terminates  in  a  broad  and  thick  aponeurosis,  which 
occupies  the  lower  two-thirds  of  its  posterior  surface,  and,  gradually  becoming 
narrowed  into  a  flattened  tendon,  is  inserted  into  the  patella  in  common  with  the 
Vasti  and  Crureus. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  Gluteus 
minimus,  the  Tensor  vaginae  femoris,  Sartorius,  and  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus ;  by 
its  lower  three-fourths,  with  the  fascia  lata.  By  its  posterior  surface^  with  the 
hip-joint,  the  external  circumflex  vessels,  and  the  Crureus  and  Vasti  muscles. 

The  three  remaining  muscles  have  been  described  collectively  by  some  anato- 
mists, separate  from  the  Rectus,  under  the  name  of  the  Triceps  extensor  cruris. 
In  order  to  expose  them,  divide  the  Sartorius  and  Rectus  across  the  middle, 
and  turn  them  aside,  when  the  muscles  in  question  will  be  fully  brought  into 
view. 

The  Vastus  externus  is  the  largest  part  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor.  It  arises 
by  a  broad  aponeurosis,  which  is  attached  to  the  tubercle  of  the  femur,  to  the 
anterior  border  of  the  great  trochanter,  to  a  horizontal  ridge  on  its  outer  surface, 
to  a  rough  line  leading  from  the  trochanter  major  to  the  linea  aspera,  and  to  the 
whole  length  of  the  outer  lip  of  the  linea  aspera ;  this  aponeurosis  covers  the 
upper  three-fourths  of  the  muscle,  and  from  its  inner  surface  many  fibres  arise. 
A  few  additional  fibres  arise  from  the  tendon  of  the  Gluteus  maxiraus,  and  from 
the  external  intermuscular  septum  between  the  Vastus  externus  and  short  head 
of  the  Biceps.  The  fibres  form  a  large  fleshy  mass,  which  is  attached  to  aationg 
aponeurosis,  placed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  muscle  at  its  lower  part :  this 

^  Mr.  W.  R.  Williams,  in  an  interesting  paper  in  the  Joum.  ofAnat.  and  Phys.,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  204, 
points  out  that  the  reflected  tendon  is  the  real  origin  of  the  muscle,  and  is  alone  present  in  earlv 
foetal  life.  The  direct  tendon  is  merely  an  accessory  band  of  condensed  fascia.  The  paper  will  well 
repay  perusal,  though  in  some  particulars,  I  think,  the,  description  in  the  t^xt  more  generally 
accurate.     (Ed.) 
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becomes  contracted  and  thickened  into  a  flat  tendon,  wliich  is  inserted  into  the 
outer  border  of  tlie  patella,  blending  with  the  great  extensor  tendon. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Rectus,  the  Tensor  vaginse 
femoris,  the  fascia  lata,  and  the  Gluteus  maximus,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  synovial  bursa.  By  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Crureus,  some  large  branches  of 
the  external  circumflex  artery  and  anterior  crural  nerve  being  interposed. 

The  Vastus  Internus  and  Crureus  are  so  inseparably  connected  together  as  to 
form  but  one  muscle,  as  which  it  will  be  accordingly  described.  It  is  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor.  The  anterior  portion  of  it,  covered  by  the 
Bectus,  is  called  the  Crureus ;  the  internal  portion,  which  lies  immediately 
beneath  the  fascia  lata,  the  Vastus  internus.  It  arises  by  an  aponeurosis,  which 
is  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  line  that  extends  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur  to  the  linea  aspera,  from  the  whole  length  of  the  inner  lip  of 
the  linea  aspera,  and  internal  intermuscular  septum.  It  also  arises  from  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  internal,  anterior,  and  external  surfaces  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur, 
limited,  above,  by  the  line  between  the  two  trochanters,  and  extending,  below, 
to  within  the  lower  fourth  of  the  bone.  From  these  different  origins  the  fibres 
converge  to  a  broad  aponeurosis,  which  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the  middle 
portion  of  the  muscle  (the  Crureus),  and  the  deep  surface  of  the  inner  division 
of  the  muscle  (the  Vastus  internus),  and  which  gradually  narrows  down  to  its 
insertion  into  the  patella,  where  it  blends  with  the  other  portions  of  the  Quad- 
riceps extensor.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  Vastus  internus  extend  lower  down 
than  those  of  the  Vastus  externus,  so  that  the  capsule  of  the  joint  is  less  covered 
with  muscular  fibres  on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner  side. 

Relations.  By  its  svperficial  surface,  with  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus,  the  Rectus, 
Sartorius,  Pectineus,  Adductors,  and  fascia  lata,  femoral  vessels,  and  saphenous 
nerve.  By  its  deei)  surface,  with  the  femur,  Subcrureus,  and  synovial  membrane 
of  the  knee-joint. 

The  student  will  observe  the  striking  analogy  that  exists  between  the  Quad- 
riceps extensor  and  the  Triceps  muscle  in  the  upper  extremity.  So  close  is  this 
similarity,  that  M.  Cruveilhier  has  described  it  under  the  name  of  the  Triceps 
Jemoralis,  Like  the  Triceps  brachialis,  it  consists  of  three  distinct  divisions,  or 
heads :  a  middle  or  long  head,  analogous  to  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps,  attached 
to  the  ilium,  and  two  other  portions,  which  may  be  called  the  external  and  inter- 
nal heads  of  the  Triceps  femoralis.  These,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  strictly  analo- 
gous to  the  outer  and  inner  heads  of  the  Triceps  brachialis. 

The  tendons  of  the  diff'erent  portions  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor  unite  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  thigh,  so  as  to  form  a  single  strong  tendon,  which  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  patella.  More  properly,  the  patella  may  be  regarded 
as  a  sesamoid  bone,  developed  in  the  tendon  of  the  Quadriceps ;  and  the  ligamen- 
tum  patellas,  which  is  continued  from  the  lower  part  of  the  patella  to  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  tibia,  as  the  proper  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  muscle.  A  synovial 
bursa  is  interposed  between  the  tendon  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tuberosity  of 
the  tibia.  From  the  tendons  corresponding  to  the  Vasti,  a  fibrous  prolongation 
is  derived,  which  is  attached  below  to  the  upper  extremities  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  and  which  serves  to  protect  the  knee-joint,  being  strengthened  on  its  outer 
side  by  the  fascia  lata. 

The  Subcrureus  is  a  small  muscle,  usually  distinct  from  the  Crureus,  but  occa- 
«?ionally  ♦blended  with  it,  which  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  synovial 
pouch,  that  extends  upwards  from  the  knee-joint  behind  the  patella.  It  some- 
times consists  of  two  separate  muscular  bundles. 

Nerves.  The  Tensor  vagina?  femoris  is  supplied  by  the  superior  gluteal  nerve ; 
the  other  muscles  of  this  region,  by  branches  from  the  anterior  crural. 

Actions.  The  Tensor  vaginae  femoris  is  a  tensor  of  the  fascia  lata ;  continuing 
its  action,  the  oblique  direction  of  its  fibres  enables  it  to  rotate  the  thigh  inwards. 
In  the  erect  posture,  acting  from  below,  it  will  serve  to  steady  the  pelvis  upon 
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the  head  of  the  femur.     The  Sartoriua  flexes  the  leg  upou  the  thigh,  and,  con- 
tinuing to  act,  flexes  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  at  the  same  time  drawing  the 
limb  inwards,  so  as  to  cross  one  leg  over  the  other.     Taking  its  fixed  point  from 
the  leg,  it  flexes  the  pelvis  upon  the  thigh,  and,  if  one  muscle  acts,  assists  in 
rotating  the  pelvi.s.     The  Quadriceps  ex- 
Fig.  300.— Depp  Muscles  of  the  Internal       tensor    extends    the    leg    upon  the  thigh. 
Ftuioral  Region.  Taking  its  fixed  point  from  the  leg,  as  in 

standing,  this  muscle  will  act  upon  tlie 
femur,  supporting  it  perpendicularly  upoa 
the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  thus  maintaining 
the  entire  weight  of  the  body.  The  Rectus 
muscle  assists  the  Psoas  and  Iliaeus  in  sup- 
porting the  pelvis  and  trunk  upon  the 
femur,  or  in  bending  it  forwards. 

Internal  Femoral  Region. 

Gracilis. 
Pectineus. 
Adductor  Longus, 

(Adductor  Brevis. 
Adductor  Magnus. 

Disieciion.  These  muBcles  are  at  once  exposed  by 
removing  the  fascia  from  the  fore  part  and  inner 
side  of  the  thigh.  The  limb  should  be  abducted,  bo 
aa  to  render  tbe  muscles  tense,  and  easier  of  dissection. 

The  Gracilis  (Figs.  299, 302)  is  the  most 
superficial  muscle  on  the  inner  side  of  tlic 
thigh.  It  is  thin  and  flattened,  broad  above, 
narrow  and  tapering  below.  It  arises  by 
a  thin  aponeurosis,  between  two  and  three 
inches  in  breadth,  from  the  inner  margin 
of  the  ramus  of  the  pubes  and  ischium. 
The  fibres  pass  vertically  downwards,  and 
terminate  in  a  rounded  tendon,  which  passes 
behind  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur, 
and,  curving  round  the  inner  tuberosity 
of  the  tibia,  becomes  flattened,  and  is_  in- 
serted into  the  upper  part  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  below  the 
tuberosity.  The  tendon  of  this  muscle 
is  situated  immediately  above  that  of  the 
Semitendinosus,  and  in  front  of  the  tendon 
of  the  Sartorius,  with  whicli  it  is  in  part 
blended.  As  it  passes  across  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  it  is 
separated  from  it  bv  a  synovial  bursa  com- 
mon to  it  and  the  Semitendinosus  mu.'^jle. 

IMations.  By  its  svperficial  sur/oce, 
witli  the  fascia  lata  and  the  Sartorius 
below ;  the  internal  saphenous  vein  crosses 
it  obliquely  near  its  lower  part,  lying 
su]ierlicial  to  the  fascia  lata.  'Hie  anterior 
crural  nerve  emerges  between  its  tendon  and 
■  that  of  the  Sartorius.  By  its  def^p  surface, 
with  the  three  Adductors,  and  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint. 
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The  Pecttnens  (Fig,  299)  is  a  fl*it,  quadrangular  muscle,  situated  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  upper  and  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  from  the  linea  ilio- 
pectinea,  from  the  surface  of  bone  in  front  of  it,  between  the  pectineal  eminence 
and  spine  of  the  pubes,  and  from  a  tendinous  prolongation  of  Gimbernat's  liga- 
ment, whiqh  is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  pubes  and  is  continuous  with  the  fascia 
covering  the  anterior  surface  of  the  muscle ;  the  fibres  pass  downwards,  back- 
wards, and  outwards,  to  be  inserted  into  a  rough  line  leading  from  the  trochanter 
minor  to  the  linea  aspera. 

Relations,  By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata, 
which  separates  it  from  the  femoral  vessels  and  internal  saphenous  vein.  By  its 
posterior  surface^  with  the  hip-joint,  the  Adductor  brevis  and  Obturator  cxternus 
muscles,  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve  being  inter{)osed.  By  its  outer  border, 
with  the  Psoas,  a  cellular  interval  separating  them,  through  which  passes  the 
internal  circumflex  artery.  By  its  inner  border,  with  the  margin  of  the  Adductor 
longus. 

The  Adductor  longus,  the  most  superficial  of  the  three  Adductors,  is  a  flat, 
triangular  muscle,  lying  on  the  same  plane  as  the  Pectineus,  with  which  it  is  often 
blended  above.  It  arises,  by  a  flat,  narrow  tendon,  from  the  front  of  the  pubes,  at 
the  angle  of  junction  of  the  crest  with  the  symphysis ;  and  soon  expands  into  a 
broad,  fleshy  belly,  which,  passing  downwards,  backwards,  and  outwards,  is 
inserted,  by  an  aponeurosis,  into  the  middle  third  of  the  linea  aspera,  between 
the  Vastus  intemus  and  the  Adductor  magnus. 

Relations.  By  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  fascia  lata,  and,  near  its  insertion, 
with  the  femoral  artery  and  vein.  By  its  posterior  surface,  with  the  Adductor 
brevis  and  magnus,  the  anterior  branches  of  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve,  and 
with  the  profunda  artery  and  vein  near  its  insertion.  By  its  outer  border,  with  the 
Pectineus,     By  its  inner  border,  with  the  Gracilis. 

The  Pectineus  and  Adductor  longus  should  now  be  divided  near  their  origin,  and  turned  down- 
wards, when  the  Adductor  brevis  and  Obturator  extemus  will  be  exposed. 

The  Adductor  brevis  is  situated  immediately  behind  the  two  preceding  muscles. 
It  is  somewhat  triangular  in  form,  and  arises  by  a  narrow  origin  from  the  outer 
surface  of  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubes,  between  the  Gracilis  and  Obturator 
extemus.  Its  fibres,  passing  backwards,  outwards,  and  downwards,  are  inserted, 
by  an  aponeurosis,  into  the  upper  part  of  the  linea  aspera,  immediately  behind 
the  Pectineus  and  upper  part  of  the  Adductor  longus. 

Relations,  By  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  Pectineus,  Adductor  longus,  and 
anterior  branches  of  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve.  By  its  posterior  surface, 
with  the  Adductor  magnus,  and  posterior  branches  of  the  obturator  vessels  and 
nerve.  By  its  outer  border,  with  the  Obturator  externus,  and  conjoined  tendon 
of  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus.  By  its  inner  border,  with  tlie  Gracilis  and  Adductor 
magnus.  This  muscle  is  pierced,  near  its  insertion,  by  the  middle  perforating 
branch  of  the  profunda  artery. 

The  Adductor  brevis  should  now  be  cut  away  near  its  origin,  and  turned  outwards,  when  the 
-entire  extent  of  the  Adductor  magnus  will  be  exposed. 

The  Adductor  magnus  is  a  large  triangular  muscle,  forming  a  septum  between 
the  muscles  on  the  inner  and  those  on  the  back  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  from 
a  small  part  of  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubes,  from  the  ascending  ramus  of 
the  ischium,  and  from  the  outer  margin  and  under  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium.  Those  fibres  which  arise  from  the  ramus  of  the  pubes  are  very  short, 
horizontal  in  direction,  and  are  inserted  into  the  rough  line  leading  from  the  great 
trochanter  to  the  linea  aspera,  internal  to  the  Gluteus  maximus ;  those  from  the 
ramus  of  the  ischium  are  directed  downwards  and  outwards  with  different  degrees 
of  obliquity,  to  be  inserted,  by  means  of  a  broad  aponeurosis,  into  the  whole 
length  of  the  linea  aspera  and  the  upper  part  of  its  internal  bifurcation  below . 
The  internal  portion  of  the  muscle,  consisting  principally  of  those  fibres  which 
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arise  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  forms- a  thick,  fleshy  mass,  consisting  of 
coarse  bundles,  which  descend  almost  vertically,  and  terminate  about  the  lower 
third  of  the  thigh  in  a  rounded  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  tubercle  above 
the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  being  connected  by  a  fibrous  expansion  to  the 
line  leading  upwards  from  the  tubercle  to  the  linea  aspera.  Between  the  two 
portions  of  the  muscle  an  angular  interval  is  left,  tendinous  in  front,  fleshy  behind, 
for  the  passage  of  the  femoral  vessels  into  the  popliteal  space.  The  external  por- 
tion of  the  muscle  is  pierced  by  four  apertures :  the  three  superior,  for  the  three 
superior  perforating  arteries ;  the  fourth,  for  the  passage  of  tne  profunda.  Thi.< 
muscle  gives  oft'  an  aponeurosis,  which  passes  in  front  of  the  femoral  vessels,  and 
joins  with  the  Vastus  internus. 

Relations.  By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  Pectineus,  Adductor  brevis, 
Adductor  longus,  and  the  femoral  vessels.  By  its  posterior  surface^  with  the 
great  sciatic  nerve,  the  Gluteus  maximus.  Biceps,  Semitendinosus,  and  Semi- 
membranosus. By  its  superior  or  shortest  border^  it  lies  parallel  with  the  Quad- 
ratus  femoris,  the  internal  circumflex  artery  passing  between  them.  By  its 
internal  or  lonfjest- border^  with  the  Gracilis,  Sartorins,  and  fascia  lata.  By  its 
external  or  attached  border^  it  is  inserted  into  the  femur  behind  the  Adductor 
brevis  and  Adductor  longus,  which  separate  it  from  the  Vastus  internus;  and 
in  front  of  the  Gluteus  maximus  and  snort  head  of  the  Biceps,  which  separate 
it  from  the  Vastus  externus. 

Nerves.  All  the  muscles  of  this  group  are  supplied  by  the  obturator  nerve. 
The  Pectineus  receives  additional  branches  from  the  accessory  obturator  and 
anterior  crural ;  and  the  Adductor  magnus  an  additional  branch  from  the  great 
sciatic. 

Actions.  The  Pectineus  and  three  Adductors  adduct  the  thigh  powerfully; 
they  are  especially  used  in  horse  exercise,  the  flanks  of  the  horse  being  grasped 
between  the  knees  by  the  action  of  these  muscles.  In  consequence  of  the 
obliquity  of  their  insertion  into  the  linea  aspera,  they  rotate  the  thigh  outwards^ 
assisting  the  external  Eotators,  and  when  the  limb  has  been  abducted,  they  draw- 
it  inwards,  carrying  the  thigh  across  that  of  the  opposite  side.  The  Pectineus 
and  Adductor  brevis  and  longus  assist  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus  in  flexing  the  thigh 
upon  the  pelvis.  In  progression,  also,  all  these  muscles  assist  in  drawing  for- 
wards the  hinder  limb.  The  Gracilis  assists  the  Sartorius  in  flexing  the  leg  and 
drawing  it  inwards  ;  it  is  also  an  Adductor  of  the  thigh.  If  the  lower  extremi- 
ties are  fixed,  these  muscles  may  take  their  fixed  point  from  below  and  act  uj^on 
the  pelvis,  serving  to  maintain  the  body  in  the  erect  posture ;  or,  if  their  action 
is  continued,  to  flex  the  pelvis  forwards  upon  the  femur. 

Gluteal  Eegion. 

Gluteus  Maximus.  Gemellus  Superior. 

Gluteus  Medius.  Obturator  Internus. 

Gluteus  Minimus.  Gemellus  Inferior. 

Pyriformis.  Obturator  Externus. 

Quadratus  Femoris. 

Dissection  (Fig.  301).  The  subject  should  be  turned  on  its  face,  a  block  placed  beneath  the  pelvis 
to  make  the  buttocks  tense,  and  the  limbs  allowed  to  hang  over  the  end  of  the  table,  with  the  foot 
inverted  and  the  thigh  abducted.  Make  an  incision  through  the  integument  along  the  back  part  of 
the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  margin  of  the  sacrum  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  and  carry  a  second  incision 
from  that  point  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  to  the  outer  side  of  the  thi^h,  four  inches  below 
the  great  trochanter,  'f  he  portion  of  integument  included  between  these  incisions,  together  with 
the  superficial  fascia,  is  to  be  removed  in  the  direction  shown  in  the  figure,  when  the  Gluteus  max- 
imus and  the  dense  fascia  covering  the  Gluteus  medius  will  be  exposed. 

The  Glutens  Maximus  (Fig.  302),  the  most  superficial  muscle  in  the  gluteal 
region,  is  a  very  broad  and  thick  fleshy  mass,  of  a  quadrilateral  shape,  which 
forms  the  prominence  of  the  nates.  Its  large  size  is  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic points  in  the  muscular  system  in  man,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  power  he 
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Fig.  301. — Dissection  of  Lower  Ex- 
tremity.    Posterior  View. 
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has  of  maintaining  the  trunk  in  the  erect  posture.  Tn  structure  the  muscle  is 
remarkably  coarse,  being  made  up  of  muscular  fasciculi  lying  parallel  with  one 
another,  and  collected  together  into  large  bundles,  separated  by  deep  cellular 
intervals.  It  arises  from  the  superior  curved 
line  of  the  ilium,  and  the  portion  of  bone,  in- 
cluding the  crest,  immediately  behind  it ; 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  last  piece  of 
the  sacrum,  the  side  of  the  coccyx,  the  aponeu- 
rosis covering  the  Multifidus  spinae  muscle, 
and  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  The 
fibres  are  directed  obliquely  downwards  and 
outwards ;  those  forming  the  upper  and  larger 
portion  of  the  muscle  (after  converging  some- 
what) terminate  in  a  thick  tendinous  laraiua, 
which  passes  across  the  great  trochanter,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  fascia  lata  covering  the 
outer  side  of  the  thigh,  the  lower  portion 
of  the  muscle  being  inserted  into  the  rough 
line  leading  from  the  great  trochanter  to  the 
linea  aspera  between  the  Vastus  externus  and 
Adductor  magnus. 

Three  synovial  hursw  are  usually  found 
separating  the  under  surface  of  this  mu.scle 
from  the  eminences  which  it  covers.     One  of 

these,  of  large  size,  and  generally  multilocular, 

separates  it   from   the   great  trochanter.     A 

second,   often    wanting,    is    situated    on    the 

tuberosity  of  the  ischium.     A  third  is  found 

between   the  tendon  of  this  muscle  and  tlie 

Vastus  extern u.«5. 

Relations,     By  its  superficial  surface^  with 

a  thin   fascia,  which   separates    it   from   the 

subcutaneous    tissue.      By   its    deep   surface^ 

from  above  downwards,  with  the  ilium,  sacrum, 

coccyx,  and  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  part 

of  the   Gluteus   medius,  Pyriformis,  Gemelli, 

Obturator    intemus,    Quadratus   femoris,   the 

tuberosity  of  the   ischium,  great   trochanter, 

the  origin  of  the  Biceps,  Semitendinosus,  Semi- 
membranosus, and  Adductor  magnus  muscles. 

gluteal  nerve  are  seen  issuing  from  the  pelvis  above  the  Pyriformis  muscle,  the 

sciatic  and  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  nerve  to  the  Obturator 

intemus  muscle   below   it.     Its  upper  border  is. thin,  and  connected  with  the 

Gluteus  medius  by  the  fascia  lata.     Its  lower  border^  free  and  prominent,  forms 

the  fold  of  the  nates,  and  is  directed  towards  the  perinseum. 

« 

Dissection.  Now  divide  the  Gluteus  maximus  near  its  origin,  bv  a  vertical  incision  carried  from 
its  upper  to  its  lower  border ;  a  cellular  interval  will  be  exposea,  separating  it  from  the  Gluteus 
medius  and  External  rotator  muscles  beneath.  The  upper  portion  of  the  muscle  is  to  be  altogether 
detached,  and  the  lower  portion  turned  outwards ;  the  loose  areolar  tissue  filling  up  the  interspace 
between  the  trochanter  major  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  being  removerl,  the  parts  already 
enumerated  as  exposed  by  tne  removal  of  this  muscle  will  be  seen. 

The  Gluteus  Meditis  is  a  broad,  thick,  radiated  muscle,  situated  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  pelvis.  Its  posterior  third  is  covered  by  the  Gluteus  maximus ; 
its  anterior  two-thirds  by  the  fascia  lata,  which  separates  it  from  the  integument. 
It  arises  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  ilium,  between  the  superior  and  middle 
curved  lines,  and  from  the  outer  lip  of  that  portion  of  the  crest  which  is  between 
them ;  it  also  arises  from  the  dense  fascia  (Gluteal  aponeurosis)   covering  its 
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Fig.  302.— Muscles  of  tbe  Hip  and  Thigh.  anterior   part.     The  fibres  con- 

verge into  a  strong,  flattened  ten- 
don, which  is  inserted  into  the 
oblique  line  which  traverses  the 
outer  surface  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter. A  synovial  bursa  sep- 
arates the  tendon  of  the  muscle 
from  the  surfaceof  the  trochanter 
in  front  of  its  insertion. 

Relcttiona.  By  its  superficial 
s'lr/ace,  with  the  Gluteus  max- 
imus  behind,  the  Tensor  vaginae 
'  feinoris,  and  deep  fascia  in  front. 
By  its  deep  surface,  with  the 
Gluteus  minimus  and  the  gluteal 
vessels  and  superior  gluteal 
nerve.  Its  anterior  border  is 
blended  with  the  Gluteus  min- 
imus. Its  posterior  border  lies 
parallel  with  the  Pyriformip,  the 
gluteal  ves.iels  intervening. 

This  muscle  should  now  be  UivicW 
near  ita  insertion  and  turned  upwards, 
when  the  Glutens  minimus  will  be  ex- 

The  Gluteus  Minimus,  the 
smallest  of  the  three  glutei,  is 
placed  immediately  beneath  the 
preceding.  It  is  fan-shaped, 
arising  from  the  outer  surface 
of  the  ilium,  between  the  mid- 
dle and  inferior  curved  lines,  and 
behind,  from  the  margin  of  the 

freat  sacro-sciatic  notch:  the 
bres  converge  to  the  deep 
surface  of  a  radiated  aponeurosis, 
which,  terminating  in  a  tendon, 
is  inserted  into  an  impression 
on  the  anterior  border  of  the 
great  trochanter.  A  synovial 
bursa  is  interposed  between  the 
tendon  and  the  great  trochanter. 
Relations.  By  its  superficial 
surface,  with  the  Gluteus  mediu,-;, 
and  the  gluteal  vessels  and  supe- 
.f  rior  gluteal  nerve.  By  its  d^p 
surface,  with  the  ilium,  tlie 
reflected  tendon  of  the  Rectus 
femoris,  and  capsular  ligament 
of  the  hip-joint,  \\&anleriormar- 
gin  is  blended  with  the  Gluteus 
mcdius.  Its  posterior  mart/in  is 
often  joined  with  the  tendon  of 
the  Pyriformis. 

The  Pyriformis  is  a  flat  mus- 
cle, pyramidal  in  shape,  lying 
almost   parallel  with    the  pos- 
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tenor  margin  of  the  Gluteus  medius.  It  is  situated  partly  within  the  pelvis 
at  its  posterior  part,  and  partly  at  the  back  of  the  hip-joint.  It  arises 
from  the  front  of  the  sacrum  hy  three  fleshy  digitations,  attached  to  the  portions 
of  bone  between  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  anterior  sacral  foramina,  and 
also  from  the  grooves  leading  from  the  foramina :  a  few  fibres  also  arise  from  the 
margin  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  and  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
great  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  The  muscle  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  through  the 
great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  the  upper  part  of  which  it  fills,  and  is  inserted  by  a 
rounded  tendon  into  the  upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter,  being  generally 
blended  with  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  internus. 

Relations.  By  its  anterior  surface,  within  the  pelvis,  with  the  Rectum  (espo 
cially  on  the  left  side),  the  sacral  plexus  of  nerves,  and  the  internal  iliac  vessels ; 
external  to  the  pelvis,  with  the  os  innominatum  and  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip. 
joint.  ^j\Xj&  posterior  surface,  within  the  pelvis,  vf'iih  the  sacrum;  and  external 
to  it,  with  the  Gluteus  maximus.  By  its  upper  border,  with  the  Gluteus  medius, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  gluteal  vessels  and  superior  gluteal  nerve.  By 
its  bwer  border,  with  the  Gemellus  superior  and  Coccygeus ;  the  sciatic  vessels 
and  nerves,  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve,  and  the  nerve  to  the  Obturator 
internus,  passing  from  the  pelvis  in  the  interval  between  the  two  muscles. 

Disaeetion.  The  next  muscle,  as  well  as  the  origin  of  the  Pyrifonnia,  can  only  be  seen  when  the 
pelvis  ia  divided,  and  the  viscera  removed. 

The  Obturator  Membrane  is  a  dense  layer  of  interlacing  fibres,  which  completely 
closes  the  obturator  foramen,  except  at  its  upper  and  outer  part,  where  a  small 
oval  canal  is  left  for  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve.  Each  obturator  muscle  is 
connected  with  this  membrane. 

The  Obturator  Internus,  like  the  preceding  muscle,  is  situated  partly  within 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  partly  at  the  back  of  the  hip-joint.  It  arises  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  anterior  and  external  wall  of  the  pelvis,  around  the  inner  side 
of  the  obturator  foramen,  being  attached  to  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubes 
and  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium,  and  at  the  side  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  body  of  the  ischium,  between  the  margin  of  the  obturator  foramen  in  front, 
the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch  behind,  and  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis  above.  It 
also  arises  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  obturator  membrane  and  fi:om  the  ten- 
dinous arch  which  completes  the  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  obturator  vessels  and 
nerve.  The  fibres  are  directed  backwards  ana  downwards,  and  terminate  in  four 
or  five  tendinous  bands,  which  are  found  on  its  deep  surface ;  these  bands  are 
reflected  at  a  right  angle  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium, 
which  is  grooved  for  their  reception :  the  groove  is  covered  with  cartilage,  and 
lined  with  a  synovial  bursa.  The  muscle  leaves  the  pelvis  by  the  lesser  sacro- 
sciatic  notch  ;  and  the  tendinous  bands  unite  into  a  single  flattened  tendon,  which 
passes  horizontally  outwards,  and,  after  receiving  the  attachment  of  the  Gemelli, 
IS  inserted  into  the  upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter  in  front  of  the  Pyri- 
formis.  A  synovial  bursa,  narrow  and  elongated  in  form,  is  usually  found  between 
the  tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip :  it  occasionally 
communicates  with  that  between  the  tendon  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium, 
the  two  forming  a  single  sac. 

In  order  to  display  the  peculiar  appearances  presented  by  the  tendon  of  this  muscle,  it  must  be 
divided  near  its  insertion  and  reflected  outwards. 

Relations.  Within  the  pelvis,  this  muscle  is  in  relation,  by  its  anterior  surf  ace, 
with  the  obturator  membrane  and  inner  surface  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis ; 
by  its  posterior  surface,  with  the  pelvic  and  obturator  fascisB,  which  separate  it 
from  the  Levator  ani ;  and  it  is  crossed  by  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve. 
This  surface  forms  the  outer  boundary  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa.  External  to  the 
pelvis,  it  is  covered  by  the  great  sciatic  nerve  and  Gluteus  maximus,  and  rests  on 
the  back  part  of  the  hip-joint. 
29 
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The  Oemelli  are  two  small  muscular  fasciculi,  accessories  to  the  tendon  of  the 
Obturator  intemus,  which  is  received  into  a  groove  between  them.  They  are 
called  superior  and  inferior. 

The  Oemellus  Superior,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  arises  from  the  outer  surface 
of  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and,  passing  horizontally  outwards,  becomes  blended 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  intemus,  and  is  inserted 
with  it  into  the  upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter.  This  muscle  is  sometimes 
wanting. 

Relations,  By  its  syperficial  surface,  with  the  Gluteus  maximus  and  the  sciatic 
vessels  and  nerves.  By  its  deep  surface,  with  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint.  By 
its  upper  border,  with  the  lower  margin  of  the  Pyriformis.  By  its  lower  border, 
with  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  intemus. 

The  Oemellus  Inferior  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  outer  border  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and,  passing  horizontally  outwards,  is  blended  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  intemus,  and  inserted  with  it  into  the 
upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Gluteus  maximus  and  the  sciatic 
vessels  and  nerves.  By  its  deej)  surfojce,  with  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip- 
joint.  By  its  upper  border,  with  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  intemus.  By 
its  hwer  border,  with  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  externus  and  Quadratus 
femoris. 

The  Quadratus  Femoris  is  a  short,  flat  muscle,  quadrilateral  in  shape  (hence 
its  name),  situated  between  the  Gemellus  inferior  and  the  upper  margin  of  the 
Adductor  magnus.  It  arises  from  the  outer  border  of  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  and,  proceeding  horizontally  outwards,  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  linea  quadrati,  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  trochanter  major.  A  synovial 
bursa  is  often  found  between  the  under  surface  of  this  muscle  and  the  lesser 
trochanter,  which  it  covers. 

Relations,  By  its  posterior  surface,  with  the  Gluteus  maximus  and  the  sciatic 
vessels  and  nerves.  By  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator 
externus  and  trochanter  minor,  and  with  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint.  By  its 
upper  border,  with  the  Gemellus  inferior.  Its  loiuer  border  is  separated  from  the 
Adductor  magnus  by  the  terminal  branches  of  the  internal  circumflex  vessels. 

Dissection.  'In  order  to  expose  the  next  muscle  (the  Obturator  externus),  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
the  Psoas,  Iliacus,  Pectineus,  and  Adductor  brevis  and  longus  muscles  from  the  front  anS  inner  side 
of  the  thigh ;  and  the  Gluteus  maximus  and  Quadratus  femoris  from  the  back  part.  Its  dissection 
should,  consequently,  be  postponed  until  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  and  internal  femoral  r^ons 
have  been  examined. 

The  Obturator  Externus  (Fig.  300)  is  a  flat,  triangular  muscle,  which  covers 
the  outer  surface  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis.  It  arises  from  the  margin 
of  bone  immediately  around  the  inner  side  of  the  obturator  foramen,  viz.,  from 
the  body  and  ramus  of  the  pubes,  and  the  ramus  of  the  ischium;  it  also  arises 
from  the  inner  two-thirds  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  obturator  membrane,  and 
from  the  tendinous  arch  which  completes  the  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  obtu- 
rator vessels  and  nerves.  The  fibres  converging  pass  outwards  and  backwards, 
and  terminate  in  a  tendon  which  runs  across  the  back  part  of  the  hip-joint,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  digital  fossa  of  the  femur. 

Relations,  By  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  Psoas,  Iliacus,  Pectineus,  Adductor 
longus.  Adductor  brevis,  and  Gracilis ;  and  more  externally,  with  the  neck  of  the 
femur  and  capsule  of  the  hip-joint.  By  its  posterior  surface,  with  the  obturator 
membrane  and  Quadratus  femoris. 

Nerves,  The  Gluteus  maximus  is  supplied  by  the  small  sciatic  nerve  and  a 
branch  from  the  sacral  plexus ;  the  Gluteus  medius  and  minimus,  by  the  superior 
gluteal ;  the  Pyriformis,  Gemelli,  Obturator  intemus,  and  Quadratus  femoris,  by 
branches  from  the  sacral  plexus ;  and  the  Obturator  externus,  by  the  obturator 
nerve. 

Actions,    The  Glutei  muscles,  when  they  take  their  fixed  point  from  the  pelvis, 
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are  all  abductors  of  the  thigh.  The  Gluteus  maximus  and  the  posterior  fibres  of 
the  Gluteus  medius  rotate  the  thigh  outwards ;  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  Gluteus 
medius  and  the  Gluteus  minimus  rotate  it  inwards.  The  Gluteus  maximus  serves 
to  extend  the  femur,  and  the  Gluteus  medius  and  minimus  draw  it  forwards. 
The  Gluteus  maximus  is  also  a  tensor  of  the  fascia  lata.  Taking  their  fixed 
point  from  the  femur,  the  Glutei  muscles  act  upon  the  pelvis,  supporting  it  and 
the  whole  trunk  upon  the  head  of  the  femur,  which  is  specially  obvious  in  stand- 
ing on  one  leg.  In  order  to  gain  the  erect  posture  after  the  effort  of  stooping, 
these  muscles  draw  the  pelvis  backwards,  assisted  by  the  Biceps,  Semitendinosus, 
and  Semimembranosus  muscles.  The  remaining  muscles  are  powerful  rotators  of 
the  thigh  outwards.  In  the  sitting  posture,  when  the  thign  is  flexed  upon  the 
pelvis,  their  action  as  rotators  ceases,  and  they  become  abductors,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Obturator  externus,  which  still  rotates  the  femur  outwards. 
When  the  femur  is  fixed,  the  Pyriformis  and  Obturator  muscles  serve  to  draw 
the  Pelvis  forwards,  if  it  has  been  inclined  backwards,  and  assist  in  steadying  it 
upon  the  head  of  the  femur. 

Posterior  Femoral  Region. 

Biceps.  Semitendinosus.  Semimembranosus. 

Dissection.  (Fig.  301).  Make  a  vertical  incision  along  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  from  the  lower 
fold  of  the  nates  to  about  three  inches  below  the  back  of  the  knee-joint,  and  there  connect  it  with  a 
transverse  incision,  carried  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side  of  the  leg.  Make  a  third  incision  trans- 
versely at  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh.  The  integument  having 
been  removed  from  the  back  of  the  knee,  and  the  boundaries  of  I  he  popliteal  space  examined,  the 
removal  of  the  integument  from  the  remaining  part  of  the  thigh  should  be  continued,  when  the 
iiGiscia  and  muscles  of  this  region  will  be  exposed. 

The  Biceps  (Fig.  302)  is  a  large  muscle,  of  considerable  length,  situated  on  the 
posterior  and  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  by  two  heads.  One,  the  lone 
head,  arises  from  the  lower  and  inner  facet  on  the  back  part  of  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium,  by  a  tendon  common  to  it  and  the  Semitendinosus.  The  femoral, 
or  short  head,  arises  from  the  outer  lip  of  the  linea  aspera,  between  the  Adductor 
niagnus  and  Vastus  externus,  extending  from  a  short  distance  below  the  inser- 
tion of  the  Gluteus  maximus  to  within  two  inches  of  the  outer  condyle ;  it  also 
arises  from  the  external  intermuscular  septum.  The' fibres  of  the  long  head  form 
a  fusiform  belly,  which,  passing  obliquely  downwards  and  a  little  outwards,  ter- 
minate in  an  aponeurosis  which  covers  tne  posterior  surface  of  the  muscle,  and 
receives  the  fibres  of  the  short  head ;  this  aponeurosis  becomes  gradually  con- 
tracted into  a  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of  the 
fibula.  At  its  insertion,  the  tendon  divides  into  two  portions,  which  embrace 
the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  a  strong  prolongation  being  sent 
forwards  to  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  which  gives  oflF  an  expansion  to  the 
fascia  of  the  leg.     The  tendon  of  this  muscle  forms  the  outer  ham-string. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Gluteus  maximus  above,  the 
fascia  lata  and  integument  in  the  rest  of  its  extent.  By  its  deep  surface,  with  the 
Semimembranosus,  Adductor  magnus,  and  Vastus  externus,  the  great  sciatic  nerve, 
popliteal  artery  and  vein,  and,  near  its  insertion,  with  the  external  head  of  the 
Gastrocnemius,  Plantaris,  the  superior  external  articular  artery,  and  the  external 
popliteal  nerve. 

The  Semitendinosus^  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  its  tendon,  is  situated 
at  the  posterior  and  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  from  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium  by  a  tendon  common  to  it  and  the  long  head  of  the  Biceps;  it  also 
arises  from  an  aponeurosis  which  connects  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  two  mus- 
cles to  the  extent  of  about  three  inches  after  their  origin.  It  forms  a  fusiform 
muscle,  which,  passing  downwards  and  inwards,  terminates  a  little  below  the 
middle  of  the  thigh  in  a  long,  round  tendon,  which  lies  along  the  inner  side  of 
the  popliteal  space,  then  curves  around  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  shaft  of  that  bone,  nearly 
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as  far  forwards  as  its  anterior  border.  This  tendon  lies  in  front  of  the  tendon  of 
the  Sartorius,  and  below  that  of  the  Gracilis,  to  which  it  is  united.  A  tendinous 
intersection  is  usually  observed  about  the  middle  of  the  muscle. 

Rel-atioTia,  By  its  svperfidal  surface^  with  the  Gluteus  maxim.us  and  fascia 
lata.  By  its  deep  surface^  with  the  Semimembranosus,  Adductor  magnus,  inner 
head  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  and  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  Semimembranosus^  so  called  from  the  membranous  expansion  on  its  anterior 
and  posterior  surfaces,  is  situated  at  the  back  part  and  inner  side  of  the  thigh. 
It  arises  by  a  thick  tendon  from  the  upper  and  outer  facet  on  the  back  part  of 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  Biceps  and  Semi- 
tendinosus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  inner  tuberosity 
of  the  tibia,  beneath  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  The  tendon  of  the  muscle  at 
its  origin  expands  into  an  aponeurosis,  which  covers  the  upper  part  of  its  ante- 
rior surface ;  from  this  aponeurosis,  muscular  fibres  arise,  and  converge  to  another 
aponeurosis,  which  covers  the  lower  part  of  its  posterior  surface  and  contracts 
into  the  tendon  of  insertion.  The  tendon  of  the  muscle  at  its  insertion  divides 
into  three  portions :  the  middle  portion  is  the  fasciculus  of  insertion  into  the 
back  part  of  the  inner  tuberosity ;  it  sends  down  an  expansion  to  cover  the  Popli- 
teus  muscle.  The  internal  portion  is  horizontal,  passing  forwards  beneath  the 
internal  lateral  ligament,  to  be  inserted  into  a  groove  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
internal  tuberosity.  The  posterior  division  passes  upwards  and  outwards,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  back  part  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur,  forming  the  chief 
part  of  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  tendons  of  the  two  preceding  muscles,  with  those  of  the  Gracilis  and 
Sartorius,  form  the  inner  ham-string. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Semitendinosus,  Biceps,  and 
fascia  lata.  By  its  deep  surfo/ce^  with  the  popliteal  vessels,  Adductor  magnus, 
and  inner  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  synovial 
bursa.  By  its  inner  border^  with  the  Gracilis.  By  its  outer  border^  with  the  great 
sciatic  nerve  and  its  internal  popliteal  branch. 

Nerves.     The  muscles  of  this  region  are  supplied  by  the  great  sciatic  nerve. 

Actions.  The  ham-string  muscles  flex  the  leg  upon  the  thigh.  When  the 
knee  is  semi-flexed,  the  Biceps,  in  consequence  of  its  oblique  direction  downwards 
and  outwards,  rotates  the  leg  slightly  outwards ;  and  the  Semimembranosus,  in 
consequence  of  its  oblique  direction,  rotates  the  leg  inwards,  assisting  the  Popli- 
tens.  Taking  their  fixed  point  from  below,  these  muscles  serve  to  support  the 
pelvis  upon  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  to  draw  the  trunk  directly  backwards,  as 
in  feats  of  strength,  when  the  body  is  thrown  backwards  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  The  tendons  of  these  muscles  occasionally  require  subcutaneous  divbion  in 
some  fomis  of  spurious  anchylosis  of  the  knee-joint,  dependent  upon  permanent  contraction  and 
rigidity  of  the  Ffexor  muscles,  or  from  stifTening  of  the  ligamentous  and  other  tissues  surrounding 
the  jomt,  the  result  of  disease.  This  is  effected  by  putting  the  tendon  upon  the  stretch,  and  inserting 
a  narrow,  sharp-pointed  knife  between  it  and  the  skin :  the  cutting  edge  being  then  turned  towards  the 
tendon,  it  shoula  be  divided,  taking  care  that  the  wound  in  the  skin  is  not  at  the  same  time  enlarged. 

Muscles  and  Fasci-e  of  the  Leg. 

Dissection  (Fig.  298).  The  knee  should  be  bent,  a  block  placed  beneath  it,  and  the  foot  kept  in 
an  extended  position ;  then  make  an  incision  through  the  integument  in  the  middle  line  of  the  leg 
to  the  ankle,  and  continue  it  along  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  to  the  toes.  Make  a  second  incision 
transversely  across  the  ankle,  and  a  third  in  the  same  direction  across  the  bases  of  the  toes ;  remove 
the  flaps  of  integument  included  between  these  incisions,  in  order  to  examine  the  deep  faacia  of 
the  leg. 

The  Fascia  of  the  Leg  forms  a  complete  investment  to  the  whole  of  this  region 
of  the  limb,  excepting  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  tibia.  It  is  continuous  above 
with  the  fascia  lata,  receiving  an  expansion  from  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  on  the 
outer  sid^,  and  from  the  tendons  of  the  Sartorius,  Gracilis,  and  Semitendinosus 
on  the  inner  side ;  in  front  it  blends  with  the  periosteum  covering  the  tibia  and 
iibula  ;  below,  it  is  continuous  with  the  annular  ligaments  of  the  ankle.    It  is 
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thick  and  dense  in  the  upper  and  anterior  part  Fig.  303.— Mnaclea  of  tlio  Front  of 
of  the  leg,  and  gives  attachment,  by  its  deep 
surface,  to  the  Tibialis  anticus  and  Extensor 
longus  digitorum  muscles :  bat  thinner  behind, 
where  it  covers  the  Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus 
muscles.  Its  deep  surface  gives  off,  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  leg,  two  strong  intermuscular 
septa,  which  inclose  the  Peronei  muscles,  and 
separate  them  from  the  muscles  on  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  tibial  regions  and  several 
smaller  and  more  slender  processes,  -which  in- 
close the  individual  muscles  in  each  region; 
at  the  same  time  a  broad,  transverse,  intermus- 
cular septum,  called  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg, 
intervenes  between  the  superficial  and  deep 
muscles  in  the  posterior  tibio-fibular  region. 

Now  remove  the  faacia  by  dividing  it  in  the  game  direc-    - 
lion  as  the  integument,  excepting  opposite  the  ankle,  where 
it  should  be  left  entire.     Commence  the  removal  of  the 


Muscles  of  the  Leg. 

These  may  be  subdivided  into  three  groups : 
those  on  the  anterior,  those  on  the  posterior, 
and  those  on  the  outer  side. 

Antebiob  Tibio-fibular  Region, 

Tibialis  Anticus. 
Extensor  Proprius  Pollicis. 
Extensor  Longus  Digitorum. 
Peroneus  Tertius. 

The  Trhialis  Antias  is  situated  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  tibia;  it  is  thick  and  fleshy  at  its 
upper  part,  tendinous  below.  It  arises  from 
the  outer  tuberosity  and  upper  two-thirds  of 
the  external  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia; 
from  the  adjoining  part  of  the  interosseous 
membrane ;  from  the  deep  surface  of  the  fascia; 
and  from  the  intermuscular  septum  between  it 
and  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum:  the 
fibres  pass  vertically  downwards,  and  terminate 
in  a  tendon,  which  is  apparent  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  muscle  at  the  lower  third  of 
the  leg.  After  passing  through  the  innermost 
compartment  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament, 
it  is  inserted  into  the  inner  and  under  surface 
of  the  internal  cuneiform  bone,  and  base  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe. 

ReiatiOTis.  By  its  anterior  surface,  with  the 
fascia,  and  with  the  annular  ligament.  By  its 
posterior  surface,  with  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane, tibia,  ankle-joint,  and  inner  side  of  the 
tarsus:  this  surface  also  overlaps  the  anterior 
tibial  vessels  and  nerve  in  the  upper  part  of 
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the  leg.  By  its  in7ier  surface,  with  the  tibia.  By  its  outer  surface,  with  the 
Extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  Extensor  proprius  poUicis,  and  the  anterior 
tibial  vessels  and  nerve. 

The  Extensor  Proprius  PoUicis  is  a  thin,  elongated,  and  flattened  muscle, 
situated  between  the  Tibialis  anticus  and  Extensor  longus  digitorum.  It  arises 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fibula  for  about  the  middle  two-fourths  of  its 
extent,  its  origin  being  internal  to  that  of  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum ;  it 
also  arises  from  the  interosseous  membrane  to  a  similar  extent.  The  fibres  pass 
downwards,  and  terminate  in  a  tendon,  which  occupies  the  anterior  border  of  the 
muscle,  passes  through  a  distinct  compartment  in  the  horizontal  portion  of  the 
annular  ligament,  crosses  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  near  the  bend  of  the  ankle, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  Opposite  the 
metatarso-phalangeal  articulation,  the  tendon  gives  off  a  thin  prolongation  on 
each  side,  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  joint. 

Relations,  By  its  anterior  harder,  with  the  fascia  and  the  anterior  annular 
ligament.  By  its  posterior  border,  with  the  interosseous  membrane,  fibula,  tibia, 
ankle-joint,  and  extensor  brevis  digitorum.  By  its  outer  side,  with  the  Extensor 
longus  digitorum  above,  the  dorsalis  pedis  vessels  and  anterior  tibial  nerve  below. 
By  its  inner  side,  with  the  Tibialis  anticus  and  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  above. 

The  Extensor  Lonfjus  Digitorum  is  an  elongated,  flattened,  semipenniform 
muscle,  situated  the  most  externally  of  all  the  muscles  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
leg.  It  arises  from  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibial ;  from  the  upper  three- 
fourths  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula ;  from  the  interosseous 
membrane  and  deep  surface  of  the  fascia ;  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa 
between  it  and  the  Tibialis  anticus  on  the  inner,  and  the  Peronei  on  the  outer 
side.  The  muscle  terminates  in  three  tendons,  which  pass  through  a  canal  in 
the  annular  ligament,  with  the  Peroneus  tertius,  run  across  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot,  and  are  inserted  into  the  second  and  third  phalanges  of  the  four  leSvSer  toes, 
the  innermost  tendon  being  subdivided  into  two.  The  mode  in  which  the 
tendons  are  inserted  is  the  following:  Each  tendon  opposite  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal articulation  is  joined,  on  its  outer  side,  by  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor 
brevis  digitorum  (except  the  fourth),  and  receives  a  fibrous  expansion  from  the 
Interossei  and  Lumbricales ;  it  then  spreads  into  a  broad  aponeurosis,  which 
covers  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  first  phalanx :  this  aponeurosis,  at  the  articulation 
of  the  first  with  the  second  phalanx,  divides  into  three  slips — a  middle  one,  which 
is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx ;  and  two  lateral  slips,  which,  after 
uniting  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  second  phalanx,  are  continued  onwards,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  third. 

Pelations.  By  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  fascia  and  the  annular  ligament. 
By  its  posterior  surface,  with  the  fibula,  interosseous  membrane,  ankle-joint,  and 
Extensor  brevis  digitorum.  By  its  injier  side,  with  the  Tibialis  anticus.  Extensor 
proprius  pollicis,  and  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve.  By  its  outer  side,  with 
the  Peroneus  longus  and  brevis. 

The  Peroneus  Tertius  is  a  part  of  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  might 
be  described  as  its  fifth  tendon.  The  fibres  belonging  to  this  tendon  arise  from 
the  lower  fourth  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fibula,  on  its  outer  side ;  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane ;  and  from  an  intermuscular  septum 
between  it  and  the  Peroneus  brevis.  The  tendon,  after  passing  through  the 
same  canal  in  the  annular  ligament  as  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  is  inserted 
into  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe,  on  its 
inner  side.     This  muscle  is  sometimes  wanting. 

Nerves.     These  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  tibial  nerve. 

Actions,  The  Tibialis  anticus  and  Peroneus  tertius  are  the  direct  flexors  of 
the  tarsus  upon  the  leg ;  the  former  muscle,  from  the  obliquity  in  the  direction 
of  its  tendon,  raises  the  inner  border  of  the  foot ;  and  the  latter,  acting  with  the 
Peroneus  brevis  and  longus,  will  draw  the  outer  border  of  the  foot  upwards  and 
the  sole  outwards.    The  Extensor  longus  digitorum  and  Extensor  proprius  pollicis 
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extend  the  phalanges  of  the  toea,  nnd,  contiuuing  their  action,  flex  the  tarsus 
upoD  the  leg.  Taking  their  fixed  point  from  below,  in  the  erect  poslure,  all 
these  muscles  serve  to  fix  tLe  bones  of  the  leg  in  the  perpendicular  position,  and 
give  increased  strength  to  the  ankle-joint. 

Posterior  Tibiofibular  Reqion. 

n  alonp  tbe  middk  line  of  the  back  of  the  leg,  from 
,    jnnectmg  it  below  by  a  transverse  incision  extending 
;  the  flaps  of  integument  being  removed,  the  fascia  and  muaclcB  should  bfl 
examinoa 

,       ,  Fig.  304.— Muscles  of  the  Back  of  tbe 

The  muscles  m  this  region  of  the  leg  are  Leg.    Superficial  Layer. 

subdivided  into  two  layers,  superficial  and 
deep.  The  superficial  layer  constitutes  a 
powerful  muscular  mass,  forming  the  calf  of 
the  leg.  Their  large  size  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  mu.scular  appa- 
ratus in  man,  and  bears  a  direct  connection 
with  his  ordinary  attitude  and  mode  of  pro- 
gression. 

Superficial  Layer. 

Gastrocnemius.  Soleus. 

Plantaris. 

The    Qastrocnemiiis  is  the  most  superficial 
muscle,  and  forms  the   greater  part  of    the 
calf     It  arises  by  two  heads,  which  are  con- 
nected to  the  condyles  of  the  femur  by  two 
strong   flat   tendons.     The   inner   head,  the 
larger,  and  a  little  the  more  posterior,  arises 
from  a  depression  at  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  inner  condyle.     The  outer  head  arises 
from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  exter- 
nal condyle,  immediately  above  the  origin  of 
the  Popliteua.     Both  heads,  also,  arise  by  a 
few  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres  from  the  ridges 
which  are  continued  upwards  from  the  con- 
dyles to  the  linea  aspera.  Each  tendon  spreads 
out    into  an  aponeurosis,  which   covers   the 
posterior  surface  of  that  portion  of  the  mus- 
cle to  which  it  belongs;    that  covering  the 
inner   head  being   longer   and   thicker  than 
the  outer.     From  the  anterior  su  rface  of  these 
tendinous    expansions,    muscular    fibres   are        i 
given  off.     The   fibres  in  the   median   line,      ,; 
which   correspond  to  the  accessory  portions      i 
of  the  muscle  derived  from  the  bifurcations      j 
of  the  linea  aspera,  unite  at  an  angle  upon  a      s 
median  tendinous  raphtS  below,  the  remaining      | 
fibres  converge  to  the  posterior  surface  of  an       j 
aponeurosis  which   covers   the   front  of  the      G 

muscle,  and  this,  gradually  contracting,  unites      -^  MaAM 

with  the  tendon  of  the  Soleus,  and  forms 
with  it  the  Tendo  Achiltis. 

Selations.     By  its  superjkial  surface,  with        , 
the  fascia  of  the  leg,  which  separates  it  from 
the  external  saphenous  vein  and  nerve.    By 
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its  deep  surface^  with  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  the  Popliteus, 
Soleus,  Plantaris,  popliteal  vessels,  and  internal  popliteal  nerve.  The  tendon 
of  the  inner  head  corresponds  with  the  back  part  of  the  inner  condyle,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  synovial  bursa,  which,  in  some  cases,  communicates 
with  the  cavity  of  the  knee-joint.  The  tendon  of  the  outer  head  contains  a 
sesamoid  fibro-cartilage  (rarely  osseous),  where  it  plays  over  the  corresponding 
outer  condyle ;  and  one  is  occasionally  found  in  the  tendon  of  the  inner  head. 

The  Gastrocnemius  should  be  divided  across,  just  below  its  origin,  and  turned  downwards,  in  order 
to  expose  the  next  muscles. 

The  Soleus  is  a  broad,  flat  muscle,  situated  immediately  beneath  the  preceding. 
It  has  received  its  name  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  a  sole-fish.  It  arises 
by  tendinous  fibres  from  the  back  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  from  the 
upper  third  of  the  postero-internal  surface  of  its  shaft ;  from  the  oblique  line  of 
the  tibia,  and  from  the  middle  third  of  its  internal  border :  some  fibres  also  arise 
from  a  tendinous  arch  placed  between  the  tibial  and  fibular  origins  of  the  muscle, 
beneath  which  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve  pass.  The  fibres  pass  back- 
wards to  an  aponeurosis  which  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  muscle,  and 
this,  gradually  becoming  thicker  and  narrower,  joins  with  the  tendon  of  the 
Gastrocnemius,  and  forms  with  it  the  Tendo  Achillis. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Gastrocnemius  and  Plantaris. 
By  its  deep  surface^  with  the  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  Flexor  longus  pollicis, 
Tibialis  posticus,  and  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  transverse  intermuscular  septum  or  deep  fascia  of  the  leg. 

The  Tendo  Achillis^  the  common  tendon  of  the  Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus,  is  the 
thickest  and  strongest  tendon  in  the  body.  It  is  about  six  inches  in  length,  and 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  two  preceding  muscles.  It  com- 
mences about  the  middle  of  the  leg,  but  receives  fleshy  fibres  on  its  anterior  surface, 
nearly  to  its  lower  end.  Gradually  becoming  contracted  below,  it  is  inserted  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis,  a  synovial  bursa  being 
interposed  between  the  tendon  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tuberosity.  The  tendon 
spreads  out  somewhat  at  its  lower  end,  so  tnat  its  narrowest  part  is  usually  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  above  its  insertion.  The  tendon  is  covered  by  the  fascia  and  the 
integument,  and  is  separated  from  the  deep  muscles  and  vessels  by  a  considerable 
interval  filled  up  with  areolar  and  adipose  tissue.  Along  its  outer  side,  but  super- 
ficial to  it,  is  the  external  saphenous  vein. 

The  Plantaris  is  an  extremely  diminutive  muscle,  placed  between  the  Gastro- 
cnemius and  Soleus,  and  remarkable  for  its  long  and  delicate  tendon.  It  arises 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  outer  bifurcation  of  the  linea  aspera,  and  from  the 
posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint.  It  forms  a  small  fusiform  belly,  about  two 
inches  in  length,  terminating  in  a  long,  slender  tendon,  which  crosses  obliquely 
between  the  two  muscles  of  the  calf,  and,  running  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
Tendo  Achillis,  is  inserted  with  it  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis.  This 
muscle  is  occasionally  double,  and  is  sometimes  wanting.  Occasionally,  its  tendon 
is  lost  in  the  internal  annular  ligament,  or  in  the  fascia  of  the  leg. 

Nerves.     These  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  internal  popliteal  nerve. 

Actions.  The  muscles  of  the  calf  possess  considerable  power,  and  are  con- 
stantly called  into  use  in  standing,  walking,  dancing,  and  leaping;  hence  the  large 
size  they  usually  present.  In  walking,  these  muscles  draw  powerfully  upon  the 
OS  calcis,  raising  trie  heel,  and  with  it  the  entire  body,  from  the  ground;  the  body 
being  thus  supported  on  the  raised  foot,  the  opposite  limb  can  be  carried  forwards. 
In  standing,  the  Soleus,  taking  its  fixed  point  from  below,  steadies  the  leg  upon 
the  foot,  and  prevents  the  body  from  falling  forwards,  to  which  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  from  the  superincumbent  weignt.  The  Gastrocnemius,  acting  from 
below,  serves  to  flex  the  femur  upon  the  tibia,  assisted  by  the  Popliteus.  The 
Plantaris  is  the  rudiment  of  a  large  muscle  which  exists  in  some  of  the  lower 
animals,  and  serves  as  a  tensor  of  the  plantar  fascia. 
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Deep  Layer, 

PopUteus.  Flexor  Longus  Digitorum. 

Flexor  Longus  Pollicis.  Tibialis  PoaticuB. 

DUtf.clion.    Detach  the  Soleus  from  iU  attachment  to  the  fibula  and  tibia,  and  turn  it  downwards 
when  the  deep  layer  of  muBclee  is  exposed,  covered  by  the  deep  faecia  of  the  leg. 

The  Deep  Fascia  of  the  leg  is  a  broad,  trans-   Fig.  305.— Musclesof  the  Backof  ths 
verse,  intermuscular  septum,  interposed  between  ^^-    ^*^P  Layers, 

the  superficial  and  deep  muscles  in  the  posterior 
tibiofibular  region.  On  eacb  side  it  is  connected 
to  the  margins  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  Above, 
where  it  covers  the  Popliteus,  it  is  thick  and  dense, 
and  receives  an  expansion  from  the  tendon  of  the 
Semimembranosus;  it  is  thinner  in  the  middle  of 
the  leg ;  but  below,  where  it  covers  the  tendons 
passing  behind  the  malleoli,  it  is  thickened.  It 
IS  continued  onwards  in  the  interval  between  the 
ankle  and  the  heel,  where  it  covers  the  vessels, 
and  is  blended  with  the  internal  annular  ligament. 

ThiB  fascia  should  now  be  removed,  commencing  from 
below  opposite  the  tendons,  and  detaching  it  from  the  muscles 
in  the  direction  of  their  fibres. 

The  Popliteus  is  a  thin,  flat,  triangular  muscle, 
which  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  popliteal 
space,  and  is  covered  by  a  tendinous  expansion, 
derived  from  the  Semimembranosus  muscle.  It 
arises  by  a  strong  flat  tendon  about  an  inch  in 
length,  from  a  deep  depression  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  from 
the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint;  and  is 
inserted  into  the  inner  two- thirds  of  the  triangular 
surface  above  the  oblique  line  on  tlie  posterior 
surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  and  into  the  ten- 
dinous expansion  covering  the  surface  of  the  mus- 
cle. The  tendon  of  the  muscle  is  covered  by  that 
of  the  Biceps  and  the  external  lateral  ligament  of 
the  knee-joint;  it  grooves  the  outer  surface  of 
the  external  semilunar  cartilage,  and  is  invested 
by  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint. 

Relations.  By  its  supeTJicial  surface,  with  the 
fascia  above  mentioned,  which  separates  it  from 
the  Gastrocnemius,  Plantaris,  popliteal  vessels, 
and  internal  popliteal  nerve.  By  its  d^ep  surface, 
with  the  superior  tibio-fibular  articulation,  and 
back  of  the  tibia. 

The  Fhxor  Lonyus  Pollicis  is  situated  on  the 
fibular  side  of  the  leg,  and  is  the  most  super- 
ficial and  largest  of  the  three  next  muscles.  It 
arises  frora  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  postero- 
inlemal  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula,  with 
the  exception  of  an  inch  at  its  lowest  part;  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane ; 
from  an  intermuscular  septum  between  it  and 
the  Peronei,  externally ;  and  from  the  fascia  cov- 
ering   the  Tibialis  posticus.      The  fibres    pass 
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obliquely  downwards  and  backwards,  and  terminate  round  a  tendon  which  occu- 
pies nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  muscle.  This  tendon 
passes  through  a  groove  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tibia,  external  to  that  for 
the  Tibialis  posticus  and  Flexor  longus  digitorura ;  it  then  passes  through  another 
groove  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  astragalus,  and  along  a  third  groove,  beneath 
the  lesser  process  of  the  os  calcis,  into  the  sole  of  the  foot,  where  it  runs  forwards 
between  the  two  heads  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  The  grooves  in  the  astragalus  and  os  calcia, 
which  contain  the  tendon  of  the  muscle,  are  converted  by  tendinous  fibres  into 
distinct  canals,  lined  by  synovial  membrane ;  and  as  the  tendon  crosses  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  it  is  connected  to  the  common  flexor  by  a  tendinous  slip. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Soleus  and  Tendo  Achillis,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  deep  fascia.  By  its  deep  sxirface^  with  the  fibula, 
Tibialis  posticus,  the  peroneal  vessels,  the  lower  part  of  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane, and  the  ankle-joint.  By  its  outer  border^  with  the  Peronei.  By  its  inner 
border,  with  the  Tibialis  posticus,  and  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  Flexor  Longus  Digitorum  (per/orans)  is  situated  on  the  tibial  side  of  the 
leg.  At  its  origin,  it  is  thin  and  pointed,  but  gradually  increases  in  size  as  it 
descends.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  imme- 
diately below  the  oblique  line,  to  within  three  inches  of  its  extremity  internal  to 
the  tibial  origin  of  the  Tibialis  posticus ;  some  fibres  also  arise  from  the  inter- 
muscular septum  between  it  and  the  Tibialis  posticus.  The  fibres  terminate  in  a 
tendon,  which  runs  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  muscle. 
This  tendon  passes,  behind  the  malleolus,  in  a  groove,  common  to  it  and  the 
Tibialis  posticus,  but  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  fibrous  septum  ;  each  tendon 
being  contained  in  a  special  sheath  lined  by  a  separate  synovial  membrane.  It 
then  passes  obliquely  forwards  and  outwards  beneath  the  arch  of  the  os  calcis, 
into  the  sole  of  the  foot  (Fig.  307),  where,  crossing  beneath  the  tendon  of  the 
Flexor  longus  pollicis,^  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  strong  tendinous  slip,  it 
becomes  expanded,  is  joined  by  the  Flexor  accessorius,  and  finally  divides  into  four 
tendons,  which  are  inserted  into  the  bases  of  the  last  phalanges  of  the  four  lesser 
toes,  ejich  tendon  passing  through  a  fissure  in  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  brevw 
digitorum  opposite  the  middle  of  the  first  phalanges. 

Relations,  In  the  leg:  by  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Soleus,  and  the 
posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  deep  fascia; 
by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  tibia  and  Tibialis  posticus.  In  the  foot,  it  is  cov- 
ered by  the  Abductor  pollicis  and  Flexor  brevis  digitorum,  and  crosses  beneath 
the  Flexor  longus  pollicis. 

The  Tibialis  Posticus  lies  between  the  two  preceding  muscles,  and  is  the  most 
deeply  seated  of  all  the  muscles  in  the  leg.  It  commences  above  by  two  pointed 
processes,  separated  by  an  angular  interval,  through  which  the  anterior  tibial 
vessels  pass  forwards  to  the  front  of  the  leg.  It  arises  from  the  whole  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  excepting  its  lowest  part,  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  external  to  the  Flexor  longus 
digitorum,  between  the  commencement  of  the  oblique  line  above  and  the  middle 
of  the  external  border  of  the  bone  below,  and  from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the 
antero-internal  surface  of  the  fibula ;  some  fibres  also  arise  from  the  deep  fascia, 
and  from  the  intermuscular  septa,  separating  it  from  the  adjacent  muscles  on  each 
side.  This  muscle,  in  the  lower  fourth  'of  the  leg,  passes  in  front  of  the  Flexor 
longus  digitorum,  terminates  in  a  tendon,  which  passes  through  a  groove  behind 
the  inner  malleolus,  with  the  tendon  of  that  muscle,  but  inclosed  in  a  separate 
sheath :  it  then  passes  through  another  sheath,  over  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
and  beneath  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  articulation,  and  is  inserted  into  the  tuberosity 
of  the  scaphoid  and  internal  cuneiform  bones.  The  tendon  of  this  muscle  con- 
tains a  sesamoid  bone,  near  its  insertion,  and  gives  off  fibrous  expansions,  one  of 

^  That  is,  superficial^  in  tho  order  of  dissection  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
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which  pas8e8  backwards  to  the  os  calcis,  others  outwards  to  the  three  cuneiform 
and  cuboid,  and  some  forwards  to  the  bases  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  meta- 
tarsal bones  (Fig.  808). 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Soleus  and  Flexor  longus 
digitorum,  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  and  the  peroneal  vessels,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  deep  fascia.  By  its  deep  surface^  with  the  interos- 
seous ligament,  the  tibia,  fibula,  and  ankle-joint. 

Nerves.  The  Popliteus  is  supplied  by  the  internal  popliteal  nerve,  the  remain- 
ing muscles  of  this  group  by  the  posterior  tibial  nerve. 

Actions.  The  Popliteus  assists  in  flexing  the  leg  upon  the  thigh ;  when  the  leg 
is  flexed,  it  will  rotate  the  tibia  inwards.  The  Tibialis  posticus  is  a  direct  exten- 
sor of  the  tarsus  upon  the  leg ;  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Tibialis  anticus,  it 
turns  the  sole  of  the  foot  inwards,  antagonizing  the  Peroneus  longus,  which  turns 
it  outwards.  The  Flexor  longus  digitorum  and  Flexor  longus  pollicis  are  the 
direct  Flexors  of  the  phalanges,  and,  continuing  their  action,  extend  the  foot  upon 
the  leg;  they  assist  the  Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus  in  extending  the  foot,  as  in 
the  act  of  walking,  or  in  standing  on  tiptoe.  In  consequence  of  the  oblique  direc- 
tion of  the  tendon  of  the  long  extensor,  the  toes  would  be  drawn  inwards,  were 
it  not  for  the  Flexor  accessorius  muscle,  which  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of 
that  tendon,  and  draws  it  to  the  middle  line  of  the  foot  during  its  action.  Taking 
their  fixed  point  from  the  foot,  these  muscles  serve  to  maintain  the  upright  pos- 
ture, by  steadying  the  tibia  and  fibula,  perpendicularly,  upon  the  ankle-joint. 
They  also  serve  to  raise  these  bones  from  the  oblique  position  they  assume  in  the 
stooping  posture. 

Fibular  Region. 

Peroneus  Longus.  Peroneus  Brevis. 

Dissection.     These  muscles  are  readily  exposed,  by  removing  the  fascia  covering  their  surface, 
from  below  upwards,  m  the  line  of  direction  of  their  fibres. 

The  Peroneus  Longus  is  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  outer  side  of  the 
leg,  and  is  the  more  superficial  of  the  two  muscles.  It  arises  from  the  head  and 
upper  two- thirds  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula,  from  the  deep 
surface  of  xhe  fascia,  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa,  between  it  and  the  mus- 
cles on  the  front  and  those  on  the  back  of  the  leg.  It  terminates  in  a  long 
fendon,  which  passes  behind  the  outer  malleolus,  in  a  groove  common  to  it  and 
the  Peroneus  brevis,  the  groove  being  converted  into  a  canal  by  a  fibrous  band, 
and  the  tendons  vested  by  a  common  synovial  membrane ;  it  is  then  reflected, 
obliquely  forwards,  across  the  outer  side  of  the  os  calcis,  being  contained  in  a  sepa- 
rate fibrous  sheath,  lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the  synovial  membrane  from  that 
which  lines  the  groove  behind  the  malleolus.  Having  reached  the  outer  side  of 
the  cuboid  bone,  it  runs  in  a  groove  on  the  under  surface  of  that  bone,  which  is 
converted  into  a  canal  by  the  long  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament,  and  is  lined  by  a 
synovial  membrane:  the  tendon  then  crosses  obliquely  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe. 
The  tendon  changes  its  direction  at  two  points :  first,  behind  the  external  mal- 
leolus ;  secondly,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  cuboid  bone ;  in  both  of  these  situa- 
tions, the  tendon  is  thickened,  and,  in  the  latter,  a  sesamoid  bone  is  usually 
developed  in  its  substance. 

JRelations.  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  fascia  and  integument;  by  its 
deep  surface,  with  the  fibula,  the  Peroneus  brevis,  os  calcis  and  cuboid  bone ;  by 
its  anterior  border,  with  an  intermuscular  septum,  which  intervenes  between  it 
and  the  Extensor  longos  digitorum  ;  hy  its  posterior  border,  with  an  intermuscular 
septum,  which  separates  it  from  the  Soleus  above,  and  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis 
below. 

The  Peroneus  Brevis  lies  beneath  the  Peroneus  longus  and  is  shorter  and 
smaller  than  it.    It  arises  from  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  external  surface  of 
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the  shaft  of  the  fibula,  internal  to  the  Peroneus  longus ;  from  the  anterior  and 
posterior  borders  of  the  bone ;  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa  separating  it 
from  the  adjacent  muscles  on  the  front  and  back  part  of  the  leg.  The  fibres  pass 
vertically  downwards,  and  terminate  in  a  tendon,  which  runs  in  front  of  that  of 
the  preceding  muscle  through  the  same  groove,  behind  the  external  malleolus, 
being  contained  in  the  same  fibrous  sheath,  and  lubricated  by  the  same  synovial 
membrane ;  it  then  passes  through  a  separate  sheath  on  the  outer  side  of  the  os 
calcis,  above  that  for  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus,  and  is  finally  inserted 
into  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe,  on  its 
outer  side. 

Relations.  By  its  svperfidal  surface^  with  the  Peroneus  longus  and  the  fascia 
of  the  leg  and  foot.  By  its  deep  surface^  with  the  fibula  and  outer  side  of  the  os 
calcis. 

Nerves,  The  Peroneus  longus  and  brevis  are  supplied  by  the  musculo-cuta- 
neous  branch  of  the  external  popliteal  nerve. 

Actions.  The  Peroneus  longus  and  brevis  extend  the  foot  upon  the  leg,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Tibialis  posticus,  antagonizing  the  Tibialis  anticus  and 
Peroneus  tertius,  which  are  flexors  of  the  foot.  The  Peroneus  longus  also  everts 
the  sole  of  the  foot;  hence  the  extreme  eversion  occasionally  observed  in  fracture 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  where  that  bone  offers  no  resistance  to'  the  action 
of  this  muscle.  Taking  their  fixed  point  below,  the  Peronei  serve  to  steady  the 
leg  upon  the  foot.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  standing  upon  one  leg,  when 
the  tendency  of  the  superincumbent  weight  is  to  throw  the  leg  inwards :  the 
Peroneus  longus  overcomes  this  tendency,  by  drawing  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
leg,  and  thus  maintains  the  perpendicular  direction  of  the  limb. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  The  student  should  now  consider  the  position  of  the  tendons  of  the  various 
muscles  of  the  leg,  their  relation  with  the  ankle-joint  and  surrounding  blood-vessels,  and  especially 
their  action  upon  the  foot,  as  their  rigidity  and  contraction  give  rise  to  one  or  other  of  the  kinds  of 
deformity  known  as  cluh-foot.  The  most  simple  and  common  deformity,  and  one  that  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  congenital,  is  the  talipes  equinus,  the  heel  being  raised  by  rigidity  and  contraction  of  the  Gas- 
trocnemius muscle,  and  the  patient  walking  upon  the  ball  of  the  foot.  In  the  talipes  vanis,  which 
is  the  more  common  congenital  form,  the  heel  is  raised  by  the  Tendo  Achillis,  the  inner  border  of  the 
foot  drawn  upwards  by  tne  Tibialis  anticus,  and  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  foot  twisted  inwards 
by  the  Tibialis  posticus  and  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  the  patient  walking  upon  the  outer  edge  of 
the  foot,  and  in  severe  cases  upon  the  dorsum  and  outer  ankle.  In  the  toMpes  valgus^  #ie  outer  edge 
of  the  foot  is  raised  by  the  Peronei  muscles,  and  the  patient  walks  on  the  inner  ankle.  In  the  talipes 
calcaneus  the  toes  are  raised  by  the  Extensor  muscles,  the  heel  is  depressed,  and  the  patient  walks 
upon  it.  Other  varieties  of  deformity  are  met  with,  as  the  talipes  equino-varus,  equino-valgus^ 
and  calcaneo-vaigus,  whose  names  sufficiently  indicate  their  nature.  Each  of  these  deformities  may 
be  successfully  relieved  (after  other  remedies  fail)  by  division  of  the  opposing  tendons  and  fascia; 
by  this  means,  the  foot  regains  it«  proper  position,  ana  the  tendons  heal  by  the  orga.nization  of  lymph 
thrown  out  between  the  divided  ends.  The  operation  is  easily  performed  by  putting  the  contracted 
tendon  upon  the  stretch,  and  dividing  it  by  means  of  a  narrow,  sharp -pointed  knife  inserted  between 
it  and  the  skin. 

Muscles  and  Fasciae  of  the  Foot. 

The  fibrous  bands  which  bind  down  the  tendons  in  front  of  and  behind  the  ankle  in  their  passage 
to  the  foot,  should  now  be  examined ;  they  are  termed  the  annular  ligaments,  and  are  three  m 
number — ^anterior,  internal,  and  external. 

The  Anterior  Annular  Liyament  consists  of  a  superior  or  vertical  portion, 
which  binds  down  the  extensor  tendons  as  they  descend  on  the  front  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula ;  and  an  inferior  or  horizontal  portion,  which  retains  them  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tarsus,  the  two  portions  being  connected  by  a  thin  intervening 
layer  of  fascia.  The  vertical  portion  is  attached  externally  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  fibula,  internally  to  the  tibia,  and  above  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  of  the 
leg ;  it  contains  two  separate  sheaths,  one  internally,  for '  the  tendon  of  the 
Tibialis  anticus,  one  externally,  for  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum 
and  Peroneus  tertius ;  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  proprius  pollicis,  and  the  ante- 
rior tibial  vessels  and  nerve  pass  beneath  it,  but  without  any  distinct  sheath. 
The  horizontal  portion  is  attached  externally  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  in 
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front  of  the  depression  for  the  interosseous  ligament,  and  internally  to  the  inner 
malleolus  and  plantar  fascia :  it  contains  three  sheaths ;  the  most  internal  for  the 
tendon  of  the  Tibialis  anticus,  the  next  in  order  for  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor 
proprius  poUicis,  and  the  most  external  for  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum  and 
Peroneus  tertius :  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve  lie  altogether  beneath  it. 
These  sheaths  are  lined  by  separate  synovial  membranes. 

The  Internal  Annular  Ligament  is  a  strong  fibrous  band,  which  extends  from 
the  inner  malleolus  above  to  the  internal  margin  of  the  os  calcis  below,  convert- 
ing a  series  of  bony  grooves  in  this  situation  into  osseo-fibrous  canals,  for  the 
passage  of  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  muscles  and  vessels  into  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  It  is  continuous  above  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg,  below  with  the 
plantar  fascia  and  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  Abductor  pollic!s  muscle.  The 
three  canals  which  it  forms  transmit,  from  within  outwards,  first,  the  tendon  of 
the  Tibialis  posticus;  second,  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  then 
the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  which  run  through  a  broad  space  beneath 
the  ligament ;  lastly,  in  a  canal  formed  partly  by  the  astragalus,  the  tendon  of 
the  Flexor  longus  pollicis.  Each  of  these  canals  is  lined  by  a  separate  synovial 
membrane. 

The  External  Annular  Ligament  extends  from  the  extremity  of  the  outer 
malleolus  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  os  calcis:  it  binds  down  the  tendons  of  the 
Peronei  muscles  in  their  passage  beneath  the  outer  angle.  The  two  tendons  are 
inclosed  in  one  synovial  sac. 

Dissection  of  the  Sole  of  the  Foot.  The  foot  should  be  placed  on  a  hich  block  with  the  sole  upper- 
most, and  firmly  secured  in  that  position.  Carry  an  incision  round  the  neel  and  along  the  inner  and 
outer  borders  of  the  foot  to  the  great  and  little  toes.  This  incision  should  divide  tne  integument 
and  thick  layer  of  granular  fat  beneath,  until  the  fif^icia  is  visible ;  the  skin  and  fat  should  then  be 
removed  from  the  fascia  in  a  direction  from  behind  forwards,  as  seen  in  Fig  301. 

The  Plantar  Fascia^  the  densest  of  all  the  fibrous  membranes,  is  of  great 
strength,  and  consists  of  dense,  pearly-white  glistening  fibres,  disposed,  for  the 
most  part,  longitudinally  :  it  is  divided  into  a  central  and  two  lateral  portions. 

The  central  portion^  the  thickest,  is  narrow  behind  and  attached  to  the  inner 
tubercle  of  the  os  calcis,  behind  the  origin  of  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum,  and, 
becoming  J)roader  and  thinner  in  front,  divides  opposite  the  middle  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bones  into  five  processes,  one  for  each  of  the  toes.  Each  of  these  processes 
divides  opposite  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation  into  two  slips,  which 
embrace  tne  sides  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  toes,  and  are -inserted  into  the  sides 
of  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  into  the  transverse  metatarsal  ligament,  thus  form- 
ing a  series  of  arches  through  which  the  tendons  of  the  short  and  long  flexors 
pass  to  the  toes.  The  intervals  left  between  the  five  processes  allow  the  digital 
vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  tendons  of  the  Lumbricales  muscles,  to  become  super- 
ficial. At  the  point  of  division  of  the  fascia  into  processes  and  slips,  numerous 
transverse  fibres  are  superadded,  which  serve  to  increase  the  strength  of  the 
fascia  at  this  part,  by  binding  the  processes  together,  and  connecting  them  with 
the  integument.  The  central  portion  of  the  plantar  fascia  is  continuous  with  the 
lateral  portions  at  each  side,  and  sends  upwards  into  the  foot,  at  their  point  of 
junction,  two  strong  vertical  intermuscular  septa,  broader  in  front  than  behind, 
which  separate  the  middle  from  the  external  and  internal  plantar  group  of  mus- 
cles ;  from  these  again  thinner  transverse  septa  are  derived,  which  separate  the 
various  layers  of  muscles  in  this  region.  The  upper  surface  of  this  fascia  gives 
attachment  behind  to  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum  muscle. 

The  lateral  portions  of  the  plantar  fascia  are  thinner  than  the  central  piece 
and  cover  the  sides  of  the  foot. 

The  outer  portion  covers  the  under  surface  of  the  Abductor  minimi  digiti;  it 
is  thick  behind,  thin  in  front,  and  extends  from  the  os  calcis  forwards  to  the  base 
of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  into  the  outer  side  of  which  it  is  attached ;  it  is  con- 
tinuous internally  with  the  middle  portion  of  the  plantar  fascia,  and  externally 
with  the  dorsal  fascia. 
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The  inner  portion  is  very  thin,  and  covers  the  Abductor  pollicis  muscle ;  it  is 
attached  behind  to  the  internal  annular  ligament,  and  is  continuous  around  the 
side  of  the  foot  with  the  dorsal  fascia,  and  externally  with  the  middle  portion 
of  the  plantar  &scia. 

Muscles  of  the  Foot. 

These  are  found  in  two  regions :    1.  On  the  dorsum;  2.  On  the  plantar  surface. 

1.  Dorsal  Region. 
Extensor  Brevis  Digitorum. 

The  Fascia  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  is  a  thin,  membranous  layer,  continuous 
above  with  the  anterior  margin  of  the  annular  ligament ;  it  becomes  gradually 
lost  opposite  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  on  each  side  blends  with  the 
lateral  portions  of  the  plantar  fascia ;  it  forms  a  sheath  for  the  tendons  placed  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  On  the  removal  of  this  fascia,  the  muscles  and  tendons 
of  the  dorsal  region  of  the  foot  are  exposed. 

.  The  Extensor  Brevis  Difjitorum  (Fig.  303)  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle,  which  arises 
from  the  outer  side  of  the  os  calcis,  in  front  of  the  groove  for  the  Peroneus  brevis; 
from  the  external  calcaneo-astragaloid  ligament ;  and  from  the  horizontal  portion 
of  the  anterior  annular  ligament.  It  passes  obliquely  across  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot,  and  terminates  in  four  tendons.  The  innermost,  which  is  the  largest,  is 
inserted  into  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  crossing  the  Dorsalis  pedis  artery ; 
the  other  three,  into  the  outer  sides  of  the  long  extensor  tendons  oi  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  toes. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  fascia  of  the  foot,  the  tendons 
of  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum  and  Extensor  proprius  pollicis.  By  its  deep 
surface^  with  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones,  and  the  Dorsal  interossei  muscles. 

Nerves.    It  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  tibial  nerve. 

Actions.  The  Extensor  brevis  digitorum  is  an  accessory  to  the  long  Extensor, 
extending  the  phalanges  of  the  four  inner  toes,  but  acting  only  on  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  great  toe.  The  obliquity  of  its  direction  counteracts  the  oblique  move- 
ment given  to  the  toes  by  the  long  Extensor,  so  that,  both  muscles  acting  together, 
the  toes  are  evenly  extended. 

2.  Plantar  Region. 

The  muscles  in  the  plantar  region  of  the  foot  may  be  divided  into  three  groups, 
in  a  similar  manner  to  those  in  the  hand.  Those  of  the  internal  plantar  region 
are  connected  with  the  great  toe,  and  correspond  with  those  of  the  thumb ;  those 
of  the  external  plantar  region  are  connected  with  the  little  toe,  and  correspond 
with  those  of  the  little  finger;  and  those  of  the  middle  plantar  region  are  con- 
nected with  the  tendons  intervening  between  the  two  fotmer  groups.  But  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  dissection  of  these  muscles,  it  will  be  found  more  conven- 
ient to  divide  them  into  four  layers,  as  they  present  themselves,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  successively  exposed. 

First  Layer. 

Abductor  Pollicis.  Flexor  Brevis  Digitorum. 

Abductor  Minimi  Digiti. 

Dissection.  Remove  the  fascia  on  the  inner  and  outer  aides  of  the  foot,  commencing  in  front  over 
the  tendons,  and  proceeding  backwards.  The  central  portion  should  be  divided  transversely  in  the 
midille  of  the  foot,  and  the  two  flaps  dissected  forwards  and  backwards. 

The  Abductor  Pollicis  lies  along  the  inner  border  of  the  foot.  It  arises  from 
the  inner  tubercle  on  the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis;  from  the  internal  annular 
ligament ;  from  the  plantar  fascia  ;  and  from  the  intermuscular  septum  between 
it  and  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum.    The  fibres  terminate  in  a  tendon,  which  is 
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inserted,  togetlier  with  the  innermost  tendon  of  the  Flexor  brevia  poUicia,  into 
the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  It  is  supplied 
by  the  internal  plantar  nerve. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  plantar  fascia.  By  its  deep 
lur/atx,  with  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis,  the  Flexor  accessoriua,  and  the  tendons 
of  the  Flexor  longus  digitorum  and  Flexor  longus  pollicis,  the  Tibialis  anticus 
and  posticus,  the  plantar  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  articulations  of  the  tarsus. 

The  FUxor  Brevis- Digitomm  (perforaCns) 
hes  in  the  middle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  im- 
mediately beneath*  the  plantar  fascia,  with 
which  it  is  firmly  united.  It  arises  by  a  nar- 
row tendinous  process,  from  the  inner  tubercle 
of  the  OS  calcis,  from  the  central  part  of  the 
plantar  fascia,  and  from  the  intermuscular 
septa  between  it  and  the  adjacent  muscles.  It 
passes  forwards,  and  divides  into  four  tendons. 
Opposite  the  middle  of  the  first  phalnnges, 
each  tendon  presents  a  longitudinal  slit,  to 
allow  of  the  passage  of  the  corresponding 
tendon  of  the  Flexor  longus  digitorum  ;  the 
two  portions  form  a  groove  for  the  reception 
of  that  tendon.  The  tendon  of  the  short 
flexor  then  reunites  and  immediately  divides 
a  second  time  into  two  processes,  which  are 
inserted  into  the  sides  of  tne  second  phalanges. 
The  mode  of  division  of  the  tendons  of  the 
Flexor  brevis  digitorum,  and  their  insertion 
into  the  phalanges,  is  analogous  to  the  Flexor 
Bubhmis  in  the  hand.  It  is  supplied  by  the 
internal  plantar  nerve. 

Belaliofis.  By  its  superficial  surface,  with 
the  plantar  fascia.  By  its  deep  surface,  with 
the  Flexor  accessorius,  the  Lumbricales,  the 
tendons  of  the  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  and 
the  external  plantar  vessels  and  nerve,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  thin  layer  of  fascia. 
The  outer  and  inner  borders  are  separated 
from  the  adjacent  muscles  by  means  of  ver- 
tical prolongations  of  the  plantar  fascia. 

The  Abductor  Minimi  Diyiti  lies  along  the 
outer  border  of  the  foot.  It  arises,  by  a  very 
broad  origin,  from  the  outer  tubercle  of  the 
OS  calcis,  from  the  under  surface  of  the  os 
calcis  in  front  of  both  tubercles,  from  the  plan- 
tar fascia,  and  the  intermuscular  septum  be- 
tween it  and  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum.  Its 
tendon,  after  gliding  over  a  smooth  facet  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  base  of  the  fifih 
metatarsal  bone,  is  inserted,  with  the  short 

Flexor  of  the  little  toe,  into  the  outer  tide  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  little  toe.    It  is  supplied  by  the  external  plantar  nerve. 

Relations.  By  its  si-perficial  surface,  with  the  plantar  fascia.  By  its  deep 
surface,  with  the  Flexor  accessorius,  the  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  the  long 
plantar  ligament,  and  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus.  On  its  inner  side  are 
the  external  plantar  vessels  and  nerve,  and  it  is  separated  from  the  Flexor  brevis 
digitorum  by  a  vertical  septum  of  fascia. 

'  In  the  erect  position,  tbis  would,  of  course,  be  above, 
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Dimeetitm.  The  musclea  of  the  supprficial  layer  should  bs  divided  at  their  origin,  by  inaerting 
the  knife  beneath  each,  and  cutting  obliquely  backwards,  bo  aa  to  detach  them  from  the  bone;  thej 
should  then  be  drawn  forwards,  in  order  to  expose  the  second  layer,  but  not  cut  away  at  their  inser- 
tion. The  two  layers  are  separated  by  a  thin  membrane,  the  deep  plantar  laacia,  on  the  removal  of 
which  is  seen  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digiiorum,  the  Fiexor  accessoriua,  the  tendon  of  the 
Flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  the  Lumbricalea.  The  long-fleior  tendons  cross  each  other  at  an  acute 
angle,  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis  running  along  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  on  a  plane  superior  to  that 
of  the  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  the  direction  of  which  is  obliquely  outwards. 

Second  Layer. 
Flexor  Aocessorius,  Lumbricales. 

'V\it  Flexor  Atscessorius  arises  bj  two  heads:  the  inner  or  larger,  which  is 
muscular,  being  attached  to  the  inner  concuTe  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  and  to  the 
calcaneo-Bcaphoid  ligament ;  the  outer 
Pig.  307.— Muscles  of  the  Sole  of  the  head,   flat  and    tendmous,   to   the   under 

Foot.   Second  Layer.  surface  of  the   08  calcis,  in   front   of  ita 

outer  tubercle,  and  to  the  long  plantar 
ligament:  the  two  portions  join  at  an 
ecute  angle,  and  are  inEerled  into  the 
outer  margin  and  upper  and  under  sur. 
faces  of  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  longus 
digitorum,  forming  a  kind  of  groove,  in 
which  the  tendon  is  lodged.  It  is  sap- 
plied  by  the  external  plantar  nerve. 

Relations.  By  its  svperfcial  surface, 
with  the  muscles  of  the  superficial  layer, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  external 
plantar  vessels  ana  nerves.  By  its  deep 
surface,  with  the  os  calcis  and  long  calcaneo- 
cuboid ligament. 

The  Liimbricales  are  four  small  muscles, 
accessory  to  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor 
longus  digitorum :  ihey  arise  from  the  ten- 
dons of  the  long  Flexor,  as  far  back  as 
their  angle  of  divia-'on,  each  arising  from 
two  tendons,  except  the  internal  one. 
Each  muscle  terminates  in  a  tendon,  which 
pnspea  forwards  on  the  inner  side  of  each 
of  the  lesser  toes,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
expansion  of  the  long  extensor  and  base 
of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  corresponding 
toe.  The  two  internal  Lumbricalea  mus- 
cles are  supplied  by  the  internal,  and  the 
two  external  by  the  external  plantar  nerve, 

Dwsrction.  The  flexor  tendons  should  be  divided 
at  the  back  part  of  the  foot,  and  the  Flexor  acces- 
sorius  at  ita  origin,  and  drawn  forwards,  in  order  to 
expose  the  third  layer. 

Third  Layer. 
Flexor  Brevis  Pollicis. 
Adductor  Pollicis. 
Flexor  Brevis  Minimi  Digiti. 
Tranaversus  Pedis. 

The  Flexor  Brevis  Pollicis  arises,  by  a  pointed  tendinous  process,  from  the 
inner  border  of  the  cuboid  bone,  from  the  contiguoua  portion  of  the  external 
cuneiform,  and  from  the  prolongation  of  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticua, 
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which  is  attached  to  that  bone.  The  muecle  divides,  in  front,  into  two  portions, 
which  are  inserted  into  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  great  toe,  a  sesamttid  bone  being  developed  in  each  tendon  at  its  insertion. 
The  inner  portion  of  this  muscle  is  blended  with  the  Abductor  polHcis  previous 
to  its  insertion,  the  outer  with  the  Adductor  pollicis,  and  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor 
longus  pollicis  lies  in  a  groove  between  them. 

Relations.  By  its  superjkial  surface,  with  the  Abductor  pollicis,  the  tendon  of 
the  Flexor  longus  pollicis  and  plantar  fascia.  By  ils  deep  surface,  with  the 
tecdon  of  the   Pcroncus  longus,  and 

metatarsal    bone  of    the    great    toe.  Fig-  308.— Muades  of  ilie  t^ole  of  the  Foot. 

By  its    inner  border,  y/hh    the    Ab-  Third  Wtr. 

ductor  pollicis.     By  its  outer  border, 
with  the  Adductor 'Pollicis. 

The  Adductor  Pollicis  is  a  large, 
thick,  fleshy  mass,  passing  obliquely 
across  the  foot,  and  occupying  the 
hollow  space  between  the  four  outer 
metatarsal  bones.  It  arises  from  the 
tarsal  extremities  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  metatarsal  bones,  and 
from  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  of  the 
Peroneua  longus,  and  is  insertetl,  to- 
gether with  the  outer  portion  of  the 
Flexor  brevia  pollicis,  into  the  outer 
side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  great  toe. 

The  Flexor  Brevis  Minimi  Di'jiti 
lies  on  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
little  toe,  and  much  resembles  one 
of  the  Interossei,  It  arises  from  the 
base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
little  toe,  and  from  the  sheath  of 
the  Peroneu-s  longus ;  its  t«ndon  is 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  little  toe  on  its  outer 
side. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  sur- 
face, with  the  plantar  fascia  and 
teijdon  of  the  Abdtlctor  minimi 
digiii.  By  its  deep  surface,  with  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone. 

The  TransversiiS  Pedis  is  a  narrow,  , 

fl.1t,  muscular  fasciculus,  stretehed  j 
transversely  across  the  heads  of  the  n 
metatarsal  oones,  between  them  and  i 

the  fiexor  tendons.     It  arises  from         j 
the  under  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  from  the 
transverse  ligament  of  the  metatar- 
sus; and  is  inserted  into  the  outer 

side  of  the  firiit  phalanx  of  the  great  toe;  its  fibres  being  blended  with  the 
tendon  of  insertion  of  the  Adductor  pollicis. 

Nervous  Supply.     The  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  is  supplied  by  the  internal  plantar 
nerve,  and  sometimes  (according  to  Meckel)  receives  a  branch  from  the  external 
plantar.    The  other  three  muscles  of  this  layer  are  supplied  by  the  external 
plantar  nerve. 
30 
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Relations.  By  its  under  surface,  witli  the  tendons  of  the  long  and  short  Flexors 
and  Lunibricalea.     By  its  upper  surface,  with  the  Interossei. 

Fourth  Layer. 
The  Interossei. 

The  Interossei  muscles  in  the  foot  are  similar  to  those  in  the  hand,  with  this 
exception,  that  they  are  grouped  around  the  middle  line  of  the  second  toe,  instead 
of  the  middle  line  of  the  whole  member,  as  in  the  hand.  They  are  seven  in 
number,  and  consist  of  two  groups,  dorsal  and  plantar. 

The  Dorsal  Interossn,  four  in  number,  are  situated  between  the  metatarsal 
bones.  They  are  bipenniform  muscles,  arising  by  two  heads  from  the  adjacent 
sides  of  the  metatarsal  bimcs  between  which  they  are  plnced ;  their  tendons  are 
inserted  into  the  bases  of  the  first  phalanges,  and  into  the  aponeurosis  of  the 


common  extensor  tendon.     In  the  angular  interval  left  between  the  heads  of 

each  muscle  at  its  posterior  extremity  the  jjerforating  arteries  pass  to  the  dorsum 
of  tlie  foot;  except  in  the  first  Interosseous  muscle,  where  the  interval  allows 
the  passage  of  the  communicating  branch  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery.  The  first 
Dorsal  interosseous  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  second  toe ;  the 
other  three  are  inserted  into  the  outer  sides  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  toes. 
They  are  all  abductors  from  the  middle  line  of  the  second  toe. 

The  Plantar  [nteronsei,  three  in  number,  lie  beneath,  rather  than  between,  the 
metatarsal  bones.  They  are  single  muscles,  and  are  each  connected  with  but 
one  metatarsal  bone.  They  arise  from  the  base  and  inner  sides  of  the  shaft  of 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones,  and  are  inserted  into  the  inner  sides 
of  the  bases  of  the  first  phalanges  of  the  same  toes,  and  into  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  common  extensor  tendon.  These  muscles  are  all  adductors  towards  the  mid- 
dle line  of  the  second  toe. 

All  the  Interossei  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  external  plantar  nerve. 


fremiently  i 

viok-Dce,   HO 
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SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

The  student  should  now  con-        Fig.  811. — Fractut-e  of  ihe  Neck  o(  the  Femnr  within  the 

rider  the  effects  produced  by  Capsutar  LiganicDt. 

the  action  of  the  vai'ioDs  musclea 

in  fractures  of  the  bonee  of  the 

loKer    eitreinitT.     The    more 

common  forms  of  fracture  are 

wlected  for  illustration  and  de- 

ecripiion. 

Fracture  of  the  neelh  of  the 
femur  internal  to  the  capsultr 
ligament  (Fig.  811)  \a  a  very 
1  accident,  and  ie  nioHt 
,'  caused  by  indirect 
,  Btich  as  slipping  off 
me  edge  of  tlie  curbstone,  the  „ 

Impetus  and  weight  of  the  body  i»r»«i.» 

falling  Qpon  the  neck  of  the  ,  ,„„,„ 

bone.    It  usually  occurs  in  fe-      ^  miiii.n 

inules.  and  seldom   onder  fifty  ttimmM 

vi-are  of  age.     At  tliis  period  of  untaii 

lire,  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the 
DC'ck  of  the  bone  not  nntVe- 
queutly  is  atrophied,  beooniing 
soft  and  infiltrate<l  with  iatty 
matter;  the  compact  tissue  is 
partially  absorbed ;  hence  the 
bone  is  more  brittle,  and  more 
liatile  to  fraetui-e.  The  cliarac- 
leristic  marks  of  this  accident 
are  slight  shortening  of  the  hmb 
and  ever^oD  of  the  foot,  neitlier 

ot  which  symploms  occur,  however,  in  some  eases  until  some  Fig.SI2.— Fractnreof  theF»- 
lime  after  the  injury.  The  everslon  is  caused  by  the  combined  mur  below  the  Trochantei's. 
action  of  the  external  rotator  muwles,  as  well  as  by  the  Psoas 
anU  Iliacus,  Pectineus,  Adductoi-s,  and  Glutei  muscles.  The 
shortening  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  Glutei,  and  by  the 
Rectus  femoris  in  front,  and  the  Biceps,  Semltendinoaus,  and 
Semi  mem  bran  osns  behind. 

Fracture  of  the  femur  ju»(  l/eloui  the  iToehaiitm  (Fig.  312] 
is  an  accident  of  not  unfreqiient  occurrence,  and  is  attended 
with  great  displacement,  ]>roducing  considerable  defoiinity. 
The  apper  fragment,  the  portion  chiefly  displaced,  is  tilted  for- 
wards almost  at  right  angles  with  the  pelvis,  by  the  combined 
artiuD  of  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus;  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  evei-tcd 
and  drawn  outwards  by  the  external  rotator  and  Glutei  muscles, 
causing  a  marked  prominence  at  the  upper  and  outer  side  of  the 
thigh,  and  much  |iain  from  the  bruising  and  laceration  of  the 
muscles.  The  limb  is  shortened,  in  consequence  of  the  lower 
fragment  being  drawn  upwai-ds  by  the  Kectus  in  front,  and  the 
Biceps,  Semimembranosus,  and  Somitendinosus  behind;  and,  at 
Ihe  same  lime,  everted,  and  the  ujiper  end  thrown  outwards,  the 
lower  inwards,  by  the  Pectiueus  and  Adductor  muscles.  This 
fracture  maybe  redu<'ed  in  two  difierent  methods:  either  by 
direct  relaxation  of  all  the  opposing  muscles,  to  elfect  which  the 
limb  should  be  placed  on  a  double  inclined  plane ;  or  by  over- 
coming the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  by  continued  extension, 
which  may  be  effected  by  means  of  the  long  splint. 

Oblique  fracture  of  the  femur  immeiUntely  ahorr  the  rnndyUt 

SRg.  813)  is  a  formidable  injury,  and  attended  with  considerable 
isplacement.  On  examination  of  the  limb,  the  lower  fragment 
may  be  felt  deep  in  the  popliteal  apace,  being  drawn  backwards 
by  the  Gastrocnemius  and  Plantaris  muscles,  ond  upwords  by 
the  posterior  Femoral  and  Rectus  mnscles.  The  pointed  end  of 
the  upper  fragment  is  drawn  inwards  by  the  Pectinens  ond  Ad- 
ductor mnscles.  and  tilte<l  forwards  by  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus, 
piercing  the  Rectus  muscle,  and,  occasionally,  the  integument. 
Relaxation  of  these  muscles  and  direct  approximation  of  the 
broken  tragroeuts  are  effected  by  placing  the  limb  on  a  double 
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Incliaed  plane.    The  ^eeteet  care  is  requisite  in  keeping  the  pointed  eztremitj  of  tlie  upper 

fragment  in  proper  position ;  otherwise,  atler  noion  of  the  fracture,  the  power  of  extenBion  of  the 


Fig.  SlS.^Fraolnre  of  the  Femur  aboTo  the  Condyles. 


ig.  814. -Fracture  of  the  PateDt 


limb  is  partiftily  destroyed,  from  the  Bectna  muscle  being  held  down  by  the  fractured  end  of  the 
bone,  and  from  the  patella,  when  elevated,  being  drawn  upwards  agaiust  the  projecting  fragment. 
Fracture  of  the  patella  (Fig.  814)  insy  be  produced  by  mu»- 
colar  action,  or  by  direct  violence.  When  produced  by  mos- 
cular  action,  it  occurs  thus ;  A  person  in  danger  of  falling 
forwards  attempts  to  recover  himself  by  throwing  the  body 
backwards,  and  the  violent  action  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor 
upon  the  patella  fractures  the  bone  transversely.  The  upper 
fi'agment  is  drawn  up  the  thigh  by  the  Quadriceps  extensor, 
the  lower  fragment  bemg  retwned  in  its  position  oy  the  ligs- 
mentum  pateriie ;  the  extent  of  separation  of  the  two  fragments 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  laceration  of  the  ligamentous 
structures  around  the  bone.  The  patient  is  totally  anable  to 
straighten  the  limb;  the  prominence  of  the  patella  is  lost;  and 
a  marked  but  varying  interval  con  be  felt  between  the  frag- 
ments. The  treatment  consists  in  relaxing  tlie  ojiposing  muscles, 
which  may  be  effected  by  raising  the  trunk,  and  slightly 
elevating  the  limb,  which  should  be  Kept  in  a  straight  position. 
Union  is  usuallv  ligamentous.  In  fracture  from  direct  violence, 
the  bone  is  generally  comminuted,  or  fractured  obliquely  or 
perpendicularly. 

Oblique  fracture  of  the  thi^ft  of  the  tibia  (Fig.  815)  nsually 
occurs  at  the  lower  fourth  of  the  bone,  this  being  the  narrowest 
and  weakest  part,  and  is  usually  accompanied  with  fracture 
of  the  fibula.  If  the  fracture  bos  taken  place  obliquely  from 
above,  downwards  and  forwanls,  the  fragments  ride  over  one 
another,  the  lower  fragments  being  drawn  backwards  and 
upwards  by  the  powerful  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf;  the 

Iiointed  extremity  of  the  upper  fragment  projects  forwanls 
mmediately  beneath  the  integument,  otlen  protruding  tlirough 
it,  and  rendering  the  fracture  a  compound  one.  It  the  direction 
of  the  fracture  is  the  reverse  of  that  shown  in  the  figure,  the 
pointed  extremity  of  the  lower  fragment  pri^ects  forwards, 
riding  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  one.  By  bending  the 
knee,  which  relaxes  the  opposing  muscles,  and  making  eitenaon 
from  the  knee  and  ankle,  the  fragments  may  be  brought  into 
appodtion.  It  is  often  neceH!iai7,  however,  in  compound 
fractnre,  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  projecting  bone  witn  the 
saw  before  complete  adaptation  can  be  ellected. 

Fracture  of  the  fibula,  with  dUheation  of  the  foot  ovUeardt 
"Pott's  Fracture."  is  one  of  the  most  treqnent  injuries  of  the 


(Fig.  816),  o 
ankle-joint. 


immonly  known  » 
The  end  of  the  tibia  is  displaced  from  the  corresponding  surface  of  the  astragalus 
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th«  internal  l&teral  ligament  is  raptared;  and  the  inner  malleolus  projects  inwards  beneath  the 
integument,  which  is  tightl;  stretched  over  it  and  in  danger  of  bursting.  The  fibala  is  broken, 
nsnaJly  from  two  to  three  inches  above  the  ankle,  and  occasionally  that  portion  of  the  tibia  with 
which  it  is  more  directly  connect«d  below ;  the  toot  is  everted  by  the  action  of  the  Peroneaa 


longos,  its  inner  border  resting  npon  the  gronnd,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  heel  is  drawn  ap  by 
the  moscles  of  the  calf.  This  injury  may  be  at  once  reduced  by  flowing  the  leg  at  right  angles 
with  the  thigh,  which  relaxes  all  the  opposing  moscles,  and  by  making  slight  extension  from  the 
knee  and  auMe. 


Of  the  Arteries. 


THE  Arteries  are  cylindrical  tubular  vessels,  which  serve  to  convey  blood  from 
both  ventricles  ot  the  heart  to  every  part  of  the  body.  Thcvse  vessels  were 
named  arteries  (a^p,  air;  Trjpsrv,  to  contain)  from  the  belief  entertained  by  the 
ancients  that  they  contained  air.  To  Galen  is  due  the  honor  of  refuting  this 
opinion;  he  showed  that  these  vessels,  though  for  the  most  part  empty  after 
death,  contain  blood  in  the  living  body. 

The  pulmonary  artery,  which  arises  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  car- 
ries venous  blood  directly  into  the  lungs,  whence  it  is  returned  by  the  pulmonary 
veins  into  the  left  auricle.  This  constitutes  the  lesser  or  pulmonic  circulation. 
The  great  artery,  which  arises  from  the  left  ventricle,  the  aorta,  conveys  arterial 
blood  to  the  body  generally ;  whence  it  is  brought  back  to  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  by  means  of  the  veins.  This  constitutes  the  greater  or  systemic 
circulation. 

The  distribution  of  the  systemic  arteries  is  like  a  highly  ramified  tree,  the 
common  trunk  of  which,  formed  by  the  aorta,  commences  at  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  the  smallest  ramifications  corresponding  to  the  circumference  of 
the  body  and  the  contained  organs.  The  arteries  are  found  in  nearly  every  part 
of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  hairs,  nails,  epidermis,  cartilages,  and 
cornea;  and  the  larger  trunks  usually  occupy  the  most  protected  situations, 
running,  in  the  limbs,  along  the  flexor  side,  where  they  are  less  exposed  to 
injury. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  mode  of  division  of  the  arteries :  occa- 
sionally a  short  trunk  subdivides  into  several  branches  at  the  same  point,  as  we 
observe  in  the  coeliac  and  thyroid  axes;  or  the  vessel  may  give  off  several 
branches  in  succession,  and  still  continue  as  the  main  trunk,  as  is  seen  in  the 
arteries  of  the  limbs;  but  the  usual  division  is  dichotomous,  as,  for  instance,  the 
aorta  dividing  into  the  two  common  iliacs ;  and  the  common  carotid,  into  the 
external  and  internal. 

The  branches  of  arteries  arise  at  very  variable  angles ;  some,  as  the  superior 
intercostal  arteries  from  the  aorta,  arise  at  an  obtuse  angle ;  others,  as  the  lumbar 
arteries,  at  a  right  angle ;  or,  as  the  spermatic,  at  an  acute  angle.  An  artery  from 
which  a  branch  is  given  off  is  smaller  in  size,  but  retains  a  uniform  diameter  until 
a  second  branch  is  derived  from  it.  A  branch  of  an  artery  is  smaller  than  the 
trunk  from  which  it  arises ;  but  if  an  artery  divides  into  two  branches,  the  com- 
bined area  of  the  two  vessels  is,  in  nearly  every  instance,  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  the  trunk ;  and  the  combined  area  of  all  the  arterial  branches  greatly 
exceeds  the  area  of  the  aorta ;  so  that  the  arteries  collectively  may  be  regarded 
as  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which  corresponds  to  the  aorta ;  the  base  to  the  capillary 
system. 

The  arteries,  in  their  distribution,  communicate  freely  with  one  another,  form- 
ing what  is  called  an  anastomosis  (ava^  between  ;  (Trofxa,  mouth\  or  inosculation ; 
and  this  communication  is  very  free  between  the  large  as  well  as  between  the 
smaller  branches.  The  anastomosis  between  trunks  of  equal  size  is  found  where 
great  freedom  and  activity  of  the  circulation  are  requisite,  as  in  the  brain ;  here 
the  two  vertebral  arteries  unite  to  form  the  basilar,  and  the  two  internal  carotid 
arteries  are  connected  by  a  short  communicating  trunk;  it  is  also  found  in  the 
abdomen,  the  intestinal  arteries  having  very  free  anastomoses  between  their  larger 
branches.  In  the  limbs,  the  anastomoses  are  most  frequent  and  of  largest  size 
around  the  joints;  the  branches  of  an  artery  above  freely  inosculating  with 
branches  from  the  vessels  below ;  these  anastomoses  are  of  considerable  interest 
(470) 
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to  the  surgeon,  as  it  is  by  their  enlargement  that  a  collateral  circulation  is  estab- 
lished after  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  an  artery  for  the  cure  of  aneurism. 
The  smaller  branches  of  arteries  anastomose  more  frequently  than  the  larger ; 
and  between  the  smallest  twigs,  these  inosculations  become  so  numerous  as  to 
constitute  a  close  network  that  pervades  nearly  every  tissue  of  the  body. 

Throughout  the  body  generally,  the  larger  arterial  branches  pursue  a  perfectly 
straight  course;  but  in  certain  situations  they  are  tortuous:  thus,  the  facial 
artery  in  its  course  over  the  face,  and  the  arteries  of  the  lips,  are  extremely 
tortuous  in  their  course,  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  movements  of  the 
parts.  The  uterine  arteries  are  also  tortuous,  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
increase  of  size  which  the  organ  undergoes  during  pregnancy.  Again,  the  inter- 
nal carotid  and  vertebral  arteries,  previous  to  their  entering  the  cavity  of  the 
skull,  describe  a  series  of  curves,  which  are  evidently  intended  to  diminish  the 
velocity  of  the  current  of  blood,  by  increasing  the  extent  of  surface  over  which 
it  moves,  and  adding  to  the  amount  of  impediment  which  is  produced  by  friction. 

The  arteries  are  dense  in  structure,  of  considerable  strength,  highly  elastic, 
and,  when  divided,  they  preserve,  although  empty,  their  cylindrical  form. 

The  minute  structure  of  these  vessels  is  described  in  the  Introduction. 

In  the  description  of  the  arteries,  we  shall  first  consider  the  efferent  trunk  of 
the  systemic  circulation,  the  aorta,  and  its  branches ;  and  then  the  efferent  trunk 
of  the  pulmonic  circulation,  the  pulmcmary  artery. 

The  Aorta. 

The  aorta  (oopr^,  arteria  magna)  is  the  main  trunk  of  a  series  of  vessels, 
which,  arising  from  the  heart,  convey  the  red  oxygenated  blood  to  every  part  of 
the  body  for  its  nutrition.  This  vessel  commences  at  the  upper  part  of  the  left 
ventricle,  and,  after  ascending  for  a  short  distance,  arches  backwards  to  the  left 
side,  over  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  descends  within  the  thorax  on  the  left  side 
of  the  vertebral  column,  passes  through  the  aortic  opening  in  the  Diaphragm, 
and,  entering  the  abdominal  cavity,  terminates,  considerably  diminished  in  size, 
opposite  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  divides  into  the  right  and  left  com- 
mon iliac  arteries.  Hence  its  subdivision  into  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  thoracic 
aorta,  and  the  abdominal  aorta\  from  the  direction  or  position  of  its  parts. 

Arch  of  the  Aorta. 

Dissection.  In  order  to  examine  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  open  the  thorax,  by  dividing  the  car- 
tilages of  the  ribs  on  each  side  of  the  sternum,  raising  this  Done  from  below  upwards,  and  then 
sawms  through  the  sternum  on  a  level  with  its  articulation  with  the  clavicle.  By  this  means, 
the  relations  of  the  large  vessels  to  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum  and  root  of  the  neck  are  kept 
in  view. 

The  arch  of  the  aorta  extends  from  the  origin  of  the  vessel  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  lefl  ventricle  to  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra. 
At  its  commencement,  it  ascends  behind  the  sternum,  obliquely  upwards  and 
forwards  towards  the  right  side,  and  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  second 
costal  cartilage  of  the  right  side,  passes  transversely  from  right  to  left,  and  from 
before  backwards,  to  the  left  side  of  tlie  third  dorsal  vertebra;  it  then  descends 
upon  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  at  the  lower  border 
of  which  it  takes  the  name  of  thoracic  aorta.  Tlie  arch  of  the  aorta  describes 
a  curve,  the  convexity  of  which  is  directed  upwards  and  to  the  right  side ;  and  it 
is  subdivided,  at  the  points  where  it  changes  its  direction,  so  as  to  be  described  in 
three  portions — the  ascending,  transverse,  and  descending  portions  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta. 

*  These  portions  of  the  aorta  would  be  better  named  transverse  aorta,  dorsal  aorta,  and  abdominal 
or  lumbar  aorta ;  but  I  hesitate  to  introduce  new  names  in  place  of  those  in  universal  use. 


Of  the  Arteries. 


THE  Arteries  are  cylindrical  tubular  vessels,  which  serve  to  convey  blood  from 
both  ventricles  ot  the  heart  to  every  part  of  the  body.  These  vessels  were 
named  arteries  (a>ip,  air;  Tijpsrv,  to  contain)  from  the  belief  entertained  by  the 
ancients  that  they  contained  air.  To  Galen  is  due  the  honor  of  refuting  this 
opinion ;  he  showed  that  these  vessels,  though  for  the  most  part  empty  after 
death,  contain  blood  in  the  living  body. 

The  pulmonary  artery,  which  arises  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  car- 
ries venous  blood  directly  into  the  lungs,  whence  it  is  returned  by  the  pulmonary 
veins  into  the  left  auricle.  This  constitutes  the  lesser  or  pulmonic  circulation. 
The  great  artery,  which  arises  from  the  left  ventricle,  the  aorta,  conveys  arterial 
blood  to  the  body  generally;  whence  it  is  brought  back  to  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  by  means  of  the  veins.  This  constitutes  the  greater  or  systemic 
circulation. 

The  distribution  of  the  systemic  arteries  is  like  a  highly  ramified  tree,  the 
common  trunk  of  which,  formed  by  the  aorta,  commences  at  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  the  smallest  ramifications  corresponding  to  the  circumference  of 
the  body  and  the  contained  organs.  The  arteries  are  found  in  nearly  every  part 
of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  hairs,  nails,  epidermis,  cartilages,  and 
cornea;  and  the  larger  trunks  usually  occupy  the  most  protected  situations, 
running,  in  the  limbs,  along  the  flexor  side,  where  they  are  less  exposed  to 
injury. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  mode  of  division  of  the  arteries :  occa- 
sionally a  short  trunk  subdivides  into  several  branches  at  the  same  point,  as  we 
observe  in  the  coeliac  and  thyroid  axes ;  or  the  vessel  may  give  off  several 
branches  in  succession,  and  still  cotitinue  as  the  main  trunk,  as  is  seen  in  the 
arteries  of  the  limbs ;  but  the  usual  division  is  dichotomous,  as,  for  instance,  the 
aorta  dividing  into  the  two  common  iliacs ;  and  the  common  carotid,  into  the 
external  and  internal. 

The  branches  of  arteries  arise  at  very  variable  angles ;  some,  as  the  superior 
intercostal  arteries  from  the  aorta,  arise  at  an  obtuse  angle ;  others,  as  the  lumbar 
arteries,  at  a  right  angle ;  or,  as  the  spermatic,  at  an  acute  angle.  An  artery  from 
which  a  branch  is  given  off  is  smaller  in  size,  but  retains  a  uniform  diameter  until 
a  second  branch  is  derived  from  it.  A  branch  of  an  artery  is  smaller  than  the 
trunk  from  which  it  arises ;  but  if  an  artery  divides  into  two  branches,  the  com- 
bined area  of  the  two  vessels  is,  in  nearly  every  instance,  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  the  trunk ;  and  the  combined  area  of  all  the  arterial  branches  greatly 
exceeds  the  area  of  the  aorta ;  so  that  the  arteries  collectively  may  be  regarded 
as  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which  corresponds  to  the  aorta ;  the  base  to  the  capillary 
system. 

The  arteries,  in  their  distribution,  communicate  freely  with  one  another,  form- 
ing what  is  called  an  anastomosis  {ava,  between  ;  (rrojxa,  rriouth\  or  inosculation; 
and  this  communication  is  very  free  between  the  large  as  well  as  between  the 
smaller  branches.  The  anastomosis  between  trunks  of  equal  size  is  found  where 
great  freedom  and  activity  of  the  circulation  are  requisite,  as  in  the  brain  ;  here 
the  two  vertebral  arteries  unite  to  form  the  basilar,  and  the  two  internal  carotid 
arteries  are  connected  by  a  short  communicating  trunk ;  it  is  also  found  in  the 
abdomen,  the  intestinal  arteries  having  very  free  anastomoses  between  their  larger 
branches.  In  the  limbs,  the  anastomoses  are  most  frequent  and  of  largest  size 
around  the  joints;  the  branches  of  an  artery  above  freely  inosculating  with 
branches  from  the  vessels  below ;  these  anastomoses  are  of  considerable  interest 
(470) 
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to  the  STirgeon,  as  it  is  by  their  enlargement  that  a  collateral  circulation  is  estab- 
lished after  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  an  artery  for  the  cure  of  aneurism. 
The  smaller  branches  of  arteries  anastomose  more  frequently  than  the  larger ; 
and  between  the  smallest  twigs,  these  inosculations  become  so  numerous  as  to 
constitute  a  close  network  that  pervades  nearly  every  tissue  of  the  body. 

Throughout  the  body  generally,  the  larger  arterial  branches  pursue  a  perfectly 
straight  course;  but  in  certain  situations  they  are  tortuous;  thus,  the  facial 
artery  in  its  course  over  the  face,  and  the  arteries  of  the  lips,  are  extremely 
tortuous  in  their  course,  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  movements  of  the 
parts.  The  uterine  arteries  are  also  tortuous,  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
increase  of  size  which  the  organ  undergoes  during  pregnancy.  Again,  the  inter- 
nal carotid  and  vertebral  arteries,  previous  to  their  entering  the  cavity  of  the 
skull,  describe  a  series  of  curves,  which  are  evidently  intended  to  diminish  the 
velocity  of  the  current  of  blood,  by  increasmg  the  extent  of  surface  over  which 
it  moves,  and  adding  to  the  amount  of  impediment  which  is  produced  by  friction. 

The  arteries  are  dense  in  structure,  of  considerable  strength,  highly  elastic, 
and,  when  divided,  they  preserve,  although  empty,  their  cylindrical  form. 

The  minute  structure  of  these  vessels  is  described  in  the  Introduction. 

In  the  description  of  the  arteries,  we  shall  first  consider  the  efferent  trunk  of 
the  systemic  circulation,  the  aorta,  and  its  branches ;  and  then  the  efierent  trunk 
of  the  pulmonic  circulation,  the  pulmonary  ar!ery. 

The  Aorta. 

The  a,orta  (oopr^,  arteria  magna)  is  the  main  trunk  of  a  series  of  vessels, 
which,  arising  from  the  heart,  convey  the  red  oxygenated  blood  to  every  part  of 
the  body  for  its  nutrition.  This  vessel  commences  at  the  upper  part  of  the  left 
ventricle,  and,  after  ascending  for  a  short  distance,  arches  backwards  to  the  left 
side,  over  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  descends  within  the  thorax  on  the  left  side 
of  the  vertebral  column,  passes  through  the  aortic  opening  in  the  Diaphragm, 
and,  entering  the  abdoniinal  cavity,  terminates,  considerably  diminished  in  size, 
opposite  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  divides  into  the  right  and  left  com- 
mon iliac  arteries.  Hence  its  subdivision  into  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  thoracic 
aorta,  and  the  abdominal  aorta\  from  the  direction  or  position  of  its  parts. 

Arch  of  the  Aorta. 

Dissection.  In  order  to  examine  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  open  the  thorax,  by  dividing  the  car- 
tilf^es  of  the  ribs  on  each  side  of  the  sternum,  raising  this  Done  from  below  upwards,  and  then 
sawins  through  the  sternum  on  a  level  with  its  articulation  with  the  clavicle.  By  this  means, 
the  relations  of  the  large  vessels  to  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum  and  root  of  the  neck  are  kept 
in  view. 

The  arch  of  the  aorta  extends  from  the  origin  of  the  vessel  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  left  ventricle  to  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra. 
At  its  commencement,  it  ascends  behind  the  sternum,  obliquely  upwards  and 
forwards  towards  the  right  side,  and  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  second 
costal  cartilage  of  the  right  side,  passes  transversely  from  right  to  left,  and  from 
before  backwards,  to  the  left  side  of  the  third  dorsal  vertebra ;  it  then  descends 
upon  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  at  the  lower  border 
of  which  it  takes  the  name  of  thoracic  aorta.  The  arch  of  the  aorta  describes 
a  curve,  the  convexity  of  which  is  directed  upwards  and  to  the  right  side ;  and  it 
is  subdivided,  at  the  points  where  it  changes  its  direction,  so  as  to  be  described  in 
three  portions — the  ascending,  transverse^  and  descending  portions  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta. 

*  These  portions  of  the  aorta  would  be  better  named  transverse  aorta,  dorsal  aorta,  and  abdominal 
or  lumbar  aorta;  but  I  hesitate  to  introduce  new  names  in  place  of  those  in  universal  use. 
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Ascending  Part  of  the  Arch, 


The  ascendiug  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  about  two  inches  in  length. 
It  commences  at  the  upper  part  of  the  left  ventricle,  in  front  of  the  left  aurieulo- 
ventricular  orifice,  and  on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  third  costal  carti- 
lage of  the  left  side  close  to  the  sternum ;  it  passes  obliquely  upwards  in  the 
direction  of  the  heart's  axis,  to  the  right  aide,  as  high  as  the  upper  border  of  tlie 
second  costal  cartilage,  describing  a  slight  curve  in  its  course,  and  being  situated, 
when  distended,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  behind  the  posterior  surface  of  the 

Fig.  317.— The  Ai-ch  of  the  Aort*  aod  its  Branches. 


Plan^AiBraMim 


sternum.  A  little  above  its  commencement,  it  is  somewhat  enlarged,  and  presents 
three  small  dilatations,  called  the  sinuses  of  the  aorta  (sinuses  of  Valsalva),  oppo- 
site to  wliich  are  attached  the  three  semilunar  valves,  which  serve  the  purpose 
of  preventing  any  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle.  A 
section  of  the  aorta  oppo.site  this  part  has  a  somewhat  triangular  figure ;  but  below 
the  attachment  of  the  valves  it  is  circular.  This  portion  of  the  heart  is  contained 
in  the  cavity  of  the  [>ericardium,  and,  together  with  the  pulmonary  artery,  is 
invested  in  a  tube  of  serous  membrane,  continued  on  to  them  from  the  surface 
of  the  heart. 
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Relations.  The  ascending  part  of  the  arch  is  covered  at  its  commencement 
by  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  right  appendix  auriculae,  and, 
higher  up,  is  separated  from  the  sternum  by  tlie  pericardium,  some  loose 
areolar  tissue,  and  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland ;  behind,  it  rests  upon  the 
right  pulmonary  vessels  and  root  of  the  right  lung.  On  the  right  side,  it  is  in 
relation  with  the  superior  vena  cava  and  right  auricle ;  on  the  left  side,  with 
the  pulmonary  artery. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Ascending  Part  of  the  Arch. 

In  Front. 

Pulmonary  artery. 

Right  appendix  auriculae. 

Pericardium. 

Remains  of  thymus  gland. 

Hight  Side,  f  \  LeU  Side, 

c,  .  /Archof  Aorta.\  t»  i 

Superior  cava.  Ascending    I  Pulmonary  artery. 

Right  auricle.  \     Portion. 

Bekmd. 

Right  pulmonary  vessels. 
Root  or  right  lung. 

Transverse  Pakt  of  the  Arch. 

The  second  or  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  commences  at  the  upper  border 

of  the  second  chondro-sternal  articulation  of  the  right  side  in  front,  and  passes 

from  right  to  left,  and  from  before  backwards,  to  the  left  side  of  the  third  dorsal 

vertebra  behind.^     Its  upper  border  is  usually  about  an  inch  below  the  upper 

margin  of  the  sternum. 

Relations.  Its  anterior  surface  is  covered  by  the  left  pleura  and  lung,  and 
crossed  towards  the  left  side  by  the  left  pneumogastric  and  phrenic  nerves,  and 
cardiac  branches  of  the  sympathetic.  Its  posterior  surface  lies  on  the  trachea, 
just  above  its  bifurcation,  on  the  great,  or  deep,  cardiac  plexus,  the  oesophagus, 
thoracic  duct,  and  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  Its  upper  border  is  in  relation 
with  the  left  innominate  vein;  and  from  its  upper  part  are  given  oft'  theinnomi- 

*  As  r^ards  the  portion  of  the  dorsal  spine  with  which  tho  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
is  in  contact,  I  am  mdebted  to  Mr.  Bennett,  late  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Hospital, 
for  the  following  observation : 

"  In  twelve  subjects  examined  successively  in  the  post-mortevi  room  of  the  hospital,  in  whom  tho 
vessels  were  healthy,  the  following  was  the  result  as  regards  the  highest  point  on  the  vertebral 
column  touched  by  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  In  nine  it  was  opposite  some  part  of  the  third  dorsal 
vertebra :  in  one  opposite  the  disk  between  the  third  and  fourtn,  in  one  opposite  the  disk  between 
the  second  and  third,  and  in  one  opposite  the  second  doi*sal  vertebra." 

Mr.  J.  Wood  ^ves  the  following  account  of  the  relations  and  extent  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
as  the  result  of  his  observations  on  thirty-two  subjecti^,  fourteen  male  and  eigliteen  female,  in  whom 
an  antero-posterior  vertical  section  of  the  spinal  column  from  top  to  bottom  had  been  made,  with 
the  viscera  in  situ. 

The  cardiac  opening  of  the  aorta  lies  in  a  horizontal  plane  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  third 
hone  of  the  sternum,  passing  midway  between  the  third  and  fourth  rib-cartilaees,  and  emerging 
behind  about  the  tip  oi  the  sixth  dorsal  spinous  process.     The  highest  point  of  the  aortic  arch  lies 
from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  second  bone  of  the 
sternum,  close  to  its  right  border,  and  to  the  inner  siae  of  the  joint  between  the  second  right  rib- 
cartilage  and  the  sternum.     It  approaches  the  lower  border  of  the  left  side  of  the  fourth  dorsal 
vertebra,  and  first  touches  the  spine  usually  about  the  intervertebral  substance  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  vertebrae.     It  then  assumes  a  more  vertical  direction,  and  lies  against  the  left  side  of  the 
body  of  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  uppermost  vertebra  which  shows  on  its  body 
the  mipression  or  flattening  produced  by  contact  with  the  aorta  {Joum.  of  Anat.  and  Fhys.,  vol.  iii.). 
This  anatomist  accordingly  puts  the  lower  two  portions  of  the  arch  one  vertebra  lower  than  the 
^k^count  in  the  text,  and  he  supports  his  observations  by  those  of  Pirogoflf. 
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nate,  left  common  carotid,  and  left  subclavian  arteries.  Its  htver  border  is  in 
relation  with  the  bifurcation  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  remains  of  the 
ductus  arteriosus,  which  is  connectea  with  the  left  division  of  that  vessel ;  the 
left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  winds  round  it  from  before  backwards,  whilst  the 
left  bronchus  passes  below  it. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Transverse  Part  of  the  Arch. 
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Left  carotid. 
Left  subclavian. 
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Bifurcation  of  pulmonary  artery. 
Remains  of  ductus  arteriosus. 
Left  recurrent  nerve. 
Left  bronchus. 


Descending  Part  of  the  Arch. 


The  descending  portion  of  the  arch  has  a  straight  direction,  inclining  down- 
wards on  the  lefl  side  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  at  the  lower 
border  of  which  it  takes  the  name  of  thoracic  aorta. 

Relations,  Its  anterior  surface  is  covered  by  the  pleura  and  root  of  the  left 
lung;  behind^  it  lies  on  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra. 
On  its  right  side  are  the  oesophagus  and  thoracic  duct ;  on  its  left  side  it  is  covered 
by  the  pleura. 

Plan  of  the  Eelations  op  the  Descending  Part  of  the  Arch. 
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Archof  A()rta. 

Descending 

Portion. 


Left  side. 
Pleura. 


BekiTid. 
Left  side  of  body  of  fourth  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  ascending,  transverse,  and  descending  portions  of  the  arch  vary  in  position 
according  to  the  movements  of  respiration,  being  lowered,  together  with  the 
trachea,  bronchi,  and  pulmonary  vessels,  during  inspiration,  by  the  descent  of  the 
Diaphragm,  and  elevated,  during  expiration,  when  the  Diaphragm  ascends.  These 
movements  are  greater  in  the  ascending  than  the  transverse,  and  in  the  latter 
than  the  descending  part. 

Peculiarities,  Tlie  height  to  which  the  aorta  rises  in  the  chest  is  usually  about  an  inch  below 
the  upper  border  of  the  sternum ;  but  it  may  ascend  nearly  to  the  top  of  that  bone.  Occasionally, 
it  is  found  an  inch  and  a  half,  more  rarely  three  inches  below  this  point. 

In  Direction,    Sometimes  tlie  aorta  arches  over  the  root  of  the  right  instead  of  the  left  long, 
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as  in  birds,  and  passes  down  on  the  right  side  of  the  spine.  In  such  cases  all  the  viscera  of  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities  are  transposed.  Less  frequently,  the  aorta,  after  arching  over 
the  root  of  the  right  lung,  is  directed  to  its  usual  position  on  the  left  side  of  the  spine,  this  pecu- 
liarity not  being  accompanied  by  any  transposition  of  the  viscera. 

In  Conformation.  The  aorta  occasionally  divides,  as  in  some  quadrupeds,  into  an  ascending  and 
a  descending  trunk,  the  former  of  which  is  directed  vertically  upwards,  and  subdivides  into  three 
branches,  to  supply  the  head  and  upper  extremities.  Sometimes  the  aorta  subdivides  soon  after 
its  origin  into  two  branches,  which  soon  reunite.  In  one  of  these  cases,  the  oesophagus  and 
trachea  were  found  to  pass  through  the  interval  left  by  their  division ;  this  is  the  normal  condition 
of  the  vessel  in  the  reptilia. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  Of  all  the  vessels  of  the  arterial  system,  the  aorta,  and  more  especially 
^ts  arch,  is  most  frequently  the  seat  of  disease ;  hence  it  is  important  to  consider  some  of  the 
.consequences  that  may  ensue  from  aneurism  of  this  part. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  ascending  part  of  the  arch  is  contained  in  the  pericardium, 
just  behind  the  sternum,  being  crossed  at  its  commencement  by  the  pulmonary  artery  and  right 
auricular  appendix,  and  having  the  root  of  the  right  lung  behind,  the  vena  cava  on  the  right  side, 
and  the  pulmonary  artery  and  left  auricle  on  the  left  side. 

Aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta,  in  the  situation  of  the  aortic  sinuses,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  affects  the  right  coronary  sinus ;  this  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  regurgitation 
of  blood  upon  the  sinuses  takes  place  chiefly  on  the  right  anterior  aspect  of  the  vessel.  As  the 
aneurismal  sac  enlarges,  it  may  compress  any  or  all  of  the  structures  in  immediate  proximity 
with  it,  but  chiefly  projects  towards  the  right  anterior  side ;  and,  consequently,  interferes  mainly 
with  those  structures  that^  have  a  corresponding  relation  with  the  vessel.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  it  bursts  into  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium,  the  patient  suddenly  drops  down  dead,  and, 
upon  a  post-mortem  examination,  the  pericardial  sac  is  found  full  of  blood ;  or  it  may  compress 
the  rigkt  auricle,  or  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  adjoining  part  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  open 
into  one  or  the  other  of  these  parts,  or  may  press  upon  the  superior  cava. 

Anenrism  of  the  ascending  aorta,  originating  above  the  sinuses,  most  frequently  implicates  the 
right  anterior  wall  of  the  vessel ;  this  is  probably  mainly  owing  to  the  blood  being  impelled 
against  this  part.  The  direction  of  the  anenrism  is  also  chiefly  towards  the  right  of  the  median 
line.  If  it  attains  a  large  size  and  projects  forwards,  it  may  absorb  the  sternum  and  the  cartilages 
of  the  ribs,  usually  on  the  right  side,  and  appear  as  a  pulsating  tumor  on  the  front  of  the  chest, 
just  below  the  manubrium ;  or  it  may  burst  into  the  pericardium,  or  may  compress  or  open  into 
the  right  lung,  the  trachea,  bronchi,  or  oesophagus. 

Regarding  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch,  the  student  is  reminded  that  the  vessel  lies  on  the 
trachea,  the  oesophagus,  and  thoracic  duct;  that  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  winds  around  it; 
and  that  from  its  upper  part  are  given  oflT  three  large  trunks,  which  supply  the  head,  neck,  and 
upper  extremities.  Now,  an  aneurismal  tumor  taking  origin  from  the  posterior  part  or  right 
aspect  of  the  vessel,  its  most  usual  site,  may  press  upon  the  trachea,  impede  the  breathing,  or 
produce  cough,  hfemoptysis,  or  stridulous  breathing,  or  it  may  ultimately  burst  into  that  tube, 
producing  fatal  hemorrhage.  Again,  its  pressure  on  the  laryngeal  nerves  may  give  rise  to 
symptoms  which  so  accurately  resemble  those  of  laryngitis  that  the  operation  of  tracheotomy 
has  in  some  cases  been  resorted  to,  from  the  supposition  that  disease  existed  in  the  larynx ;  or  it 
may  press  upon  the  thoracic  duct  and  destroy  life  by  inanition ;  or  it  may  involve  the  oesophagus, 
producing  dysphagia;  or  may  burst  into  the  oesophagus,  when  fatal  hemorrhage  will  occur. 
Again,  the  innominate  artery,  or  the  left  carotid,  or  subclavian,  may  be  so  obstructed  by  clots  as 
to  produce  a  weakness,  or  even  a  disappearance,  of  the  pulse  in  one  or  the  other  wrists;  or  the 
tumor  may  present  itself  at  or  above  the  manubrium,  generally  either  in  the  median  line  or  to 
the  right  of  the  sternum,  and  may  simulate  an  aneurism  of  one  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck. 

Aneurism  affecting  the  descending  part  of  the  arcli  is  usually  directed  backwards  and  to  the 
left  side,  causing  absorption  of  the  vertebrie  and  corresponding  ribs;  or  it  may  press  upon  the 
trachea,  left  bronchus,  oesophagus,  and  the  right  and  left  lungs,  generally  the  latter.  When  rupture 
of  the  sac  occurs,  it  usually  takes  place  into  the  left  pleural  cavity ;  less  frequently  into  the  left 
bronchus,  the  right  pleura,  or  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs  or  trachea.  In  this  form  of  aneurism, 
pain  is  almost  a  constant  and  characteristic  symptom,  referred  to  either  the  back  or  chest,  and 
usually  radiating  from  the  spine  around  the  loft  side.  This  svmptom  depends  upon  the  aneurismal 
sac  compressing  the  intercostal  nerves  against  the  bone. 

Branches  of  the  Arch  of  the  Aorta  (Figs.  317,  318). 

The  branches  given  oflF  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  are  five  in  number :  two  of 
small  size  from  the  ascending  portion,  the  right  and  left  coronary,  and  three  of 
large  size  from  the  transverse  portion,  the  innominate  artery,  the  left  common 
carotid,  and  the  left  subclavian. 

Peculiarities.  Position  of  the  Branches.  The  branches,  instead  of  arising  from  the  highest 
part  of  the  arch  (their  usual  position),  may  be  moved  more  to  the  right,  arising  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  transverse  or  upper  part  of  the  ascending  portion ;  or  the  distance  from  one 
another  at  their  origin  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  the  most  frequent  change  in  this  respect 
being  the  approximation  of  the  left  carotid  towards  the  innominate  artery. 
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The  Number  of  the  primary  branches  may  be  reduced  to  two :  the  left  carotid  arising  from  the 
innominate  artery ;  or  (more  rarely),  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  of  the  left  side  arising 
from  a  left  innominate  ai-tery.  But  the  number  may  be  increased  to  four,  from  the  right  carotid 
and  subclavian  artei-ies  arising  directly  from  the  aorta,  the  innominate  being  absent.  In  most  of 
these  latter  cases,  the  right  subclavian  has  been  found  to  arise  from  the  left  end  of  the  arch ;  in 
other  cases,  it  was  the  second  or  third  branch  given  off  instead  of  the  first.  Lastly,  the  number 
of  tininks  from  the  arch  may  be  increased  to  five  or  six ;  in  these  instances,  the  external  and 
internal  carotids  arise  separately  from  the  arch,  the  common  carotid  being  absent  on  one  or  both 
sides. 

Number  usual,  Arrangement  different.  When  the  aorta  arches  over  to  the  right  side,  the 
three  branches  have  an  arrangement  the  reverae  of  what  is  usual,  the  innominate  supplying  the 
left  side,  imd  the  carotid  and  subclavian  (which  arises  separately)  the  right  side.  In  other  eases, 
where  the  aorta  takes  its  usual  course,  the  two  carotids  may  be  joined  in  a  common  trunk,  and 
the  subclavians  arise  separately  from  the  arch,  the  right  subclavian  generally  arising  from  the 
left  end  of  the  arch. 

Secondary  Branches  sometimes  arise  from  the  arch ;  most  commonly  such  a  secondary  branch 
is  the  left  vertebral,  which  usually  takes  origin  between  the  left  carotid  and  left  subclavian,  or 
beyond  them.  Sometimes,  a  thyroid  branch  is  derived  from  the  arch,  or  the  right  internal  mam- 
mary, or  right  vertebral,  or,  more  rarely,  both  vertebral.^ 

The  Coronary  Arteries. 

The  coronary  arteries  supply  the  heart ;  they  are  two  in  number,  right  and  left, 
arising  near  the  commencement  of  the  aorta  immediately  above  the  free  margin 
of  the  semilunar  valves. 

The  Riyht  Coronary  Artery^  about  the  size  of  a  crow's  quill,  arises  from  the 
aorta  immediately  above  the  free  margin  of  the  right  semilunar  valve,  between 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  right  appendix  auriculae.  It  passes  forwards  to  the 
right  side,  in  the  groove  between  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and,  curving 
around  the  right  border  of  the  heart,  runs  along  its  posterior  surface  as  far  as  the 
posterior  interventricular  groove,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
continues  onwards  in  the  groove  between  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle,  and 
anastomoses  with  the  left  coronary;  the  other  descends  along  the  posterior  inter- 
ventricular furrow,  supplying  branches  to  both  ventricles  and  to  the  septum,  and 
anastomosing  at  the  apex  of  the  heart  with  the  descending  branch  of  the  left 
coronary. 

This  vessel  sends  a  large  branch  along  the  thin  margin  of  the  right  ventricle 
to  the  apex,  and  numerous  small  branches  to  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  Left  Coronary,  smaller  than  the' former,  arises  immediately  above  the  free 
edge  of  the  left  semilunar  valve,  a  little  higher  than  the  right ;  it  passes  forwards 
between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  left  appendix  auriculae,  and  descends 
obliquely  towards  the  anterior  interventricular  groove,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches.  Of  these,  one  passes  transversely  outwards  in  the  left  auriculo- 
ventricular  groove,  and  winas  around  the  left  border  of  the  heart  to  its  posterior 
surface,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  superior  branch  of  the  right  coronary ; 
the  other  descends  along  the  anterior  interventricular  groove  to  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  descending  branch  of  the  right  coronary. 
The  left  coronary  supplies  the  left  auricle  and  its  appendix,  both  ventricles, 
and  numerous  small  branches  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  commencement  of 
the  aorta. 

Peculiarities.  These  vessels  occasionally  arise  by  a  common  trunk,  or  their  number  may  be 
increased  to  three ;  the  additional  branch  being  of  small  size.  More  rarely,  there  are  two  additional 
branches. 

Arteria  Innominata. 

The  innominate  artery  is  the  largest  branch  given  off  ft*om  the  arch  of  the 
aorta.     It  arises  from  the  commencement  of  the  transverse  portion  in  front  of  the 

'  The  anomalies  of  the  aorta  and  its  branches  are  minutely  described  by  Krause  in  Henle's 
"Anatomy  "  (Brunswick,  1868),  vol.  iii.,  p.  203,  et  seq. 
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left  carotid,  and,  ascending  obliquely  to  the  upper  border  of  the  right  sterno- 
clavicular articulation,  divides  into  the  right  common  carotid  and  right  sub- 
clavian arteries.  This  vessel  varies  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in 
length. 

Relations.  In  fronts  it  is  separated  from  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum  by  the 
Sterno-hj''oid  and  Stemo-thyroid  muscles,  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland,  and 
the  left  innominate  and  right  inferior  thyroid  veins  which  cross  its  root.  Behind^ 
it  lies  upon  the  trachea,  which  it  crosses  obliquely.  On  the  right  side,  is  the  right 
vena  innominata,  right  pneumogastric  nerve,  ana  the  pleura;  and  on  the  leftside, 
the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland,  and  origin  of  the  left  carotid  artery. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Innominate  Artery. 

In  Front. 

Sternum. 

Sterno-hyoid  and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles. 

Remains  of  thymus  gland. 

Left  innominate  and  right  inferior  thyroid  veins. 

Inferior  cervical  cardiac  branch  from  right  pneumogastric  nerve. 

Right  Side.  1^        \  L^tSide. 

Kiffht  vena  mnommata.  /■  Innominate  \  t>  _.  •        c  *.\. 

■D;«k4.  ^«>»,-.^»»«o4-»;»  »»..^A  Artery.  Kemams  Oi  thymus. 

Plflra  \  J  ^'^  '^••°t»^- 

Behind. 
Trachea. 

Peetdiarities  in  point  of  division.  When  the  bifurcation  of  the  innominate  artery  varies  from 
the  point  above  mentioned,  it  sometimes  ascends  a  considerable  distance  above  the  sternal  end 
of  the  clavicle;  less  frequently  it  divides  below  it.  In  the  former  class  of  cases,  its  length  may 
exceed  two  inches ;  and,  in  the  latter,  be  reduced  to  an  inch  or  less.  These  are  points  of  con- 
siderable interest  for  the  surgeon  to  remember  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  tying  this 
vessel. 

Branches.  The  arteria  innominata  occasionally  supplies  a  thyroid  branch  (thyroidea  ima  or 
media),  which  ascends  along  the  front  of  the  trachea  to  the  thyroid  gland ;  and  sometimes  a 
thymic  or  bronchial  branch.  The  left  carotid  is  frequently  joined  with  the  innominate  artery  at 
its  origin.  Sometimes  there  is  no  innominate  artery,  the  right  subclavian  arising  directly  from 
the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

Position.  When  the  aorta  arches  over  to  the  right  side,  the  innominate  is  directed  to  the  left 
side  of  the  neck  instead  of  the  right. 

Collateral  circulation.  Allan  Burns  demonstrated,  on  the  dead  subject,  the  possibility  of  the 
establishment  of  the  collateral  circulation  after  ligature  of  the  innominate  artery,  by  tying  and 
dividing  that  artery,  after  which,  he  says,  "Even coarse  injection  impelled  into  the  aorta,  passed 
freely  by  the  anastomosing  branches  into  the  arteries  of  the  right  arm,  filling  them  and  all  the 
vessels  of  the  head  completely."  (Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck^  p.  62. )  The  branches 
by  which  this  circulation  would  be  carried  on  are  very  numerous;  thus,  all  the  communications 
across  the  middle  line  between  the  branches  of  the  carotid  arteries  of  ojiposite  sides  would  be 
available  for  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  right  side  of  the  head  and  neck ;  while  the  anastomosis 
between  the  superior  intercostal  of  the  subclavian  and  the  first  aortic  intercostal  (see  infra  on 
the  collateral  circulation  after  obliteration  of  the  thoracic  aorta)  would  bring  the  blood,  by  a 
free  and  direct  course,  into  the  right  subclavian:  the  numerous  connections,  also,  between  the 
lower  intercostal  arteries  and  the  branches  of  the  axillary  and  internal  mammary  arteries  would, 
doubtless,  assist  in  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  right  arm,  while  the  epigastric,  from  the  external 
iliac,  would,  by  means  of  its  anastomosis  with  the  internal  mammary,  compensate  for  any 
deficiency  in  the  vascularity  of  the  wall  of  the  chest. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  Although  the  operation  of  tying  the  innominate  artery  has  been  performed 
by  several  surgeons  for  aneurism  of  the  right  subclavian  extending  inwards  as  far  as  the  Scalenus, 
in  only  one  instance  has  it  been  attended  with  success.*  Mott's  patient,  however,  on  whom  the 
operation  was  first  performed,  lived  nearly  four  weeks,  and  Graefe's  more  than  two  mouths.  The 
main  obstacles  to  the  operation  are,  as  the  student  will  perceive  from  his  dissection  of  this  vessel, 


*  The  operation  was  performed  by  Dr,  Smyth  of  New  Orleans.     See  the  New  Sydenham 
Society's  "Biennial  Retrospect,''  for  1865-6,  p.  346. 
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the  deep  situation  of  the  artery  behind  and  beneath  the  sternanif  and  the  number  of  important 
structures  which  surround  it  in  every  part. 

In  order  to  apply  a  ligature  to  this  vessel,  the  patient  is  to  be  placed  upon  his  back,  with  the 
shoulders  raised,  and  the  head  bent  a  little  backw^ards,  so  as  to  draw  out  the  artery  from  behind 
the  sternum  into  the  neck.  An  incision  two  inches  long  is  then  made  along  the  anterior  border 
of  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle,  tenninating  at  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle.  From  this  point,  a 
second  incision  is  carried  about  the  same  length  along  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle.  The  skin 
is  then  dissected  back,  and  the  Platysma  divided  on  a  director :  the  sternal  end  of  the  Stemo- 
mastoid  is  now  brought  into  view,  and  a  director  being  passed  beneath  it<,  and  close  to  its  under 
surface,  so  as  to  avoid  any  small  vessels,  the  muscle  is  to  be  divided  transversely  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  attachment.  By  pressing  aside  any  loose  cellular  tissue  or  vessels  that  may 
now  appear,  the  Sterno-hyoid  and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles  will  be  exposed,  and  must  be  divided, 
a  director  being  previously  passed  beneath  them.  The  inferior  thyroid  veins  may  come  into 
view,  and  must  be  carefully  drawn  either  upwards  or  downwards,  by  means  of  a  blunt  hook. 
On  no  account  should  these  vessels  be  divided,  as  it  would  add  much  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
operation,  and  endanger  its  ultimate  success.  After  tearing  through  a  strong  fibro-cellular 
lamina,  the  right  carotid  is  brought  into  view,  and,  being  traced  downwards,  the  arteria  innom- 
inata  is  arrived  at.  The  left  vena  innominata  should  now  be  depressed,  the  right  vena  innominata, 
the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  pneumogastric  nerve  drawn  to  the  right  side;  and  a  curved  aneurism 
needle  may  then  be  passed  around  the  vessel,  close  to  its  surface,  and  in  a  direction  from  below 
upwards  and  inwards;  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  right  pleural  sac,  the  trachea,  and  cardiac 
nerve.  The  ligature  should  be  applied  to  the  artery  as  high  as  possible,  in  order  to  allow  room 
between  it  and  the  aorta  for  the  formation  of  a  coagulum.  The  importance  of  avoiding  the 
thyroid  plexus  of  veins  during  the  primary  steps  of  the  operation,  and  the  pleural  sac  whilst 
including  the  vessel  in  the  ligature,  should  be  most  cai'efuUy  borne  in  mind,  since  secondary 
hemorrhage  or  pleurisy  has  been  the  cause  of  death  in  all  the  fatal  cases  hitherto  recorded* 

Common  Carotid  Arteries. 

The  common  carotid  arteries,  although  occupying  a  nearly  similar  position  in 
the  neck,  dilYer  in  position,  and,  consequently,  in  their  relations  at  their  origin. 
The  right  carotid  arises  from  the  arteria  innominata,  behind  the  right  sterno- 
clavicular articulation ;  the  left  from  the  highest  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
Tlie  left  carotid  is,  consequently,  longer  and  pla-ced  more  deeply  in  the  thorax. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  more  convenient  to  describe  first  the  course  and  relations 
of  that  portion  of  the  left  carotid  which  intervenes  between  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
and  the  left  sterno- clavicular  articulation  (see  Fig.  317). 

The  left  carotid  within  the  thorax  ascends  obliquely  outwards  from  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  to  the  root  of  the  neck.  In  front  it  is  separated  from  the  first  piece 
of  the  sternum  by  the  Sterno-hyoid  and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles,  the  left  innomi- 
nate vein,  and  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland ;  behind^  it  lies  on  the  trachea, 
oesophagus,  and  thoracic  duct.  Internally^  it  is  in  relation  with  the  arteria 
innominata;  externally^  with  the  left  pneumogastric  nerve  and  left  subclavian 
artery. 

Plan  of  the  Eelations  of  the  Left  Common  Carotid. 

Thoracic  Portion. 

In  Front, 
Sternum. 

Sterno-hyoid  and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles. 
Left  innominate  vein. 
Remains  of  thymus  gland. 

AHeria  mnommata.  \^  J  \^^  ffiS^^^" 

Behind. 
Trachea. 
QOsophagus. 
Thoracic  duct. 

In  the  neck,  the  two  common  carotids  resemble  each  other  so  closely,  that  one 
description  will   apply  to   both.     Each  vessel   passes  obliquely  upwards,  from 
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behind  the  sterno-clavioular  articulation,  to  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  where  it  divides  into  the  external  and  internal  carotid;  these 
names  being  derived  from  the  distribution  of  the  arteries  to  the  external  parts  of 
the  head  and  face,  and  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  cranium,  respectively.  The 
course  of  the  common  carotid  is  indicated  by  aline  drawn  from  the  sternal  end 
of  the  clavicle  below,  to  a  point  midway  between  tlie  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the 
mastoid  process  above. 

Fir.  319.— Su^cal  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Neck.    Right  Side, 


At  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  the  two  common  carotid  arteries  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  very  amal!  interval,  wliioh  contains  the  trachea ;  but  at  the 
upper  part,  the  thyroid  body,  the  larynx  and  pharynx  project  forwards  between  the 
two  vessels,  and  give  the  appearance  of  their  being  placed  further  back  in  that 
situation.  The  common  carotid  artery  ia  contained  in  a  sheath,  derived  from  the 
deep  cervical  fascia,  which  also  inclos^es  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve,  the  vein  lying  on  the  outer  side  of  tlic  artery,  and  I  he  nerve  between 
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the  artery  and  vein,  on  a  plane  posterior  to  both.  On  opening  the  sheath,  these 
three  structures  are  seen  to  be  separated  from  one  another,  each  being  inclosed  in 
a  separate  fibrous  investment. 

Relations.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  the  common  carotid  artery  is  very 
deeply  seated,  being  covered  by  the  superficial  fascia,  Platysma,  and  deep  fascia, 
the  Sterno-mastoid,  Sterno-hyoid,  and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles,  and  by  the  Omo- 
hyoid opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  but  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  near  its 
termination,  it  is  more  superficial,  being  covered  merely  by  the  integument,  the 
superficial  fascia,  Platysma,  deep  fascia,  and  inner  margin  of  the  Sterno-mastoid, 
and  is  contained  in  a  triangular  space,  bounded  behind  by  the  Sterno-mastoid, 
above  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric,  and  below  by  the  anterior  belly  of 
the  Omo-hyoid.  This  part  of  the  artery  is  crossed  obliquely  from  within  out- 
wards by  the  sterno-mastoid  artery ;  it  is  crossed  also  by  one,  or  sometimes  two 
superior  thyroid  veins,  which  terminate  in  the  internal  jugular,  and  descending 
on  its  sheath  in  front  is  seen  the  descendens  noni  nerve,  this  filament  being  joined 
by  one  or  two  branches  from  the  cervical  nerves,  which  cross  the  vessel  fi'om 
without  inwards.  Sometimes  the  descendens  noni  is  contained  within  the  sheath. 
The  middle  thyroid  vein  crosses  the  artery  about  its  middle,  and  the  anterior 
jugular  vein  below.  Behind^  the  artery  lies  in  front  of  the  cervical  portion  of 
the  spine,  resting  first  on  the  Longus  colli  muscle,  then  on  the  Rectus  capitis 
anticus  major,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  sympathetic  nerve.  The  recur- 
rent laryngeal  nerve  and  inferior  thyroid  artery  cross  behind  the  vessel  at  its 
lower  part.  Internally^  it  is  in  relation  with  the  trachea  and  thyroid  gland,  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery  and  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  being  interposed :  higher 
up,  with  the  larynx  and  pharynx.  On  its  outer  side  are  placed  the  internal  jugu- 
lar vein  and  pneumogastric  nerve. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  the  internal  jugular  vein  on  the  right  side 
diverges  from  the  artery,  but  on  the  left  side  it  approaches  it,  and  often  crosses 
its  lower  part.  This  is  an  important  fact  to  bear  in  mind  during  the  performance 
of  any  operation  on  the  lower  part  of  the  left  common  carotid  artery. 


Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Common  Carotid  Artery. 


In  Front. 


Integument  and  fascia. 

Platysma. 

Sterno-mastoid. 

Sterno-hyoid. 

Sterno-thyroid. 


Omo-hyoid. 

Descendens  noni  nerve. 
Sterno-mastoid  artery. 
Superior  thyroid  veins. 
Anterior  jugular  vein. 


Externally. 

Internal  jugular  vein. 
Pneumogastric  nerve. 


Internally, 

Trachea. 

Thyroid  gland. 

Recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

Inferior  thyroid  artery, 

Larvnx. 

Pharynx. 


Behind. 

Longus  colli.  Sympathetic  nerve. 

Rectus  capitis  anticus  mjyor.  Inferior  thyroid  artery. 

Recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

Peculiarities  as  to  Origin,  The  right  common  carotid  may  arise  above  or  below  its  usual  point, 
the  upper  border  of  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation.  This  variation  occurs  in  one  out  of  about 
eight  cases  and  a  half,  and  the  origin  is  more  frequently  above  than  below  the  usual  point ;  or 
the  artery  may  arise  as  a  separate  branch  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
left  carotid.  The  lefl  common  carotid  varies  more  frequently  in  its  origin  than  the  right  In  the 
minority  of  abnormal  cases  it  arises  with  the  innominate  artery,  or  if  the  innominate  artery  is 
absent,  the  two  carotids  arise  usually  by  a  single  trunk.  The  left  carotid  has  a  tendency  towards 
the  right  side  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  being  occasionally  the  first  branch  given  off  from  the 
transverse  portion.  It  rarely  joins  with  the  left  subclavian,  except  in  cases  of  transposition  of 
the  arch. 
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PeculiarituB  as  to  Point  of  IHcision.  The  most  important  pecnliarities  of  this  vessel,  in  a 
snrgical  point  of  view,  relate  to  its  place  of  division  in  the  neck.  In  the  majority  of  abnormal 
cases,  this  occurs  higher  than  usual,  the  artery  dividing  into  two  branches  opposite  the  hyoid 
bone,  or  even  higher ;  more  rarely,  it  occurs  below  its  usual  place  opposite  the  middle  of  the 
larynx,  or  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage :  and  one  case  is  related  by  Morgagni,  where 
the  common  carotid,  only  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  divided  at  the  root  of  the  neck.  Very 
rarely,  the  common  carotid  ascends  in  the  neck  without  any  subdivision,  the  internal  carotid 
being  wanting ;  and  in  two  cases,  the  common  carotid  has  been  found  to  be  absent,  the  external 
and  internal  carotids  arising  directly  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  This  peculiarity  existed  on  both 
sides  in  one  subject,  on  one  side  in  the  other. 

^  Occasional  Branches,  The  common  carotid  usually  gives  off  no  branches ;  but  it  occasionally 
gives  origin  to  the  superior  thyroid,  or  a  laryngeal  branch,  the  inferior  thyroid,  or,  more  rarely, 
the  vertebral  ailery. 

Surgical  Anatomy,  The  operation  of  tying  the  common  carotid  artery  may  be  necessary  in 
a  wound  of  that  vessel  or  its  branches,  in  an  aneurism,  or  in  a  case  of  pulsating  tumor  of  the 
orbit  or  skull.  If  the  wound  involves  the  trunk  of  the  common  carotid,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
tie  the  artery  above  and  below  the  wounded  part.  But  in  casas  of  aneurism,  or  where  one*  of 
the  branches  of  the  common  carotid  is  wounded  in  an  inaccessible  situation,  it  may  be  judged 
necessary  to  tie  the  trunk.  In  such  cases,  the  whole  of  the  artery  is  accessible,  and  any  part  may 
be  tied,  except  close  to  either  end.  When  the  case  is  such  as  to  allow  of  a  clioice  being  made, 
the  lower  part  of  the  carotid  should  never  be  selected  as  the  spot  upon  which  to  place  a  ligature, 
for  not  only  is  the  artery  in  this  situation  placed  very  deeply  in  the  neck,  but  it  is  covered  by 
three  layei-s  of  muscles,  and  on  tlie  left  side  the  jugular  vein,  in  the  great  migority  of  cases,  passes 
obliquely  in  front  of  it.  Neither  should  the  upper  end  be  selected,  for  here  the  superior  thyroid 
vein  and  its  tributaries  would  give  rise  to  very  considerable  difficulty  in  the  application  of  a' liga- 
ture. The  point  most  favorable  for  the  operation  is  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  and 
here  a  ligature  may  be  applied  on  the  vessel,  either  above  or  below  the  point  where  it  is  crossed 
by  €be  Omo-hyoid  muscle.  In  the  former  situation  the  artery  is  most  accessible,  and  it  may  be 
tie<l  there  in  cases  of  wounds,  or  aneurism  of  any  of  the  large  branches  of  the  carotid ;  whilst 
in  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  upper  part  of  the  carotid,  that  part  of  the  vessel  may  be  selected 
which  is  below  the  Omo-hyoid.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  carotid  artery  bifurcates  below 
its  usual  position ;  if  the  artery  be  exposed  at  its  point  of  bifurcation,  both  divisions  of  the  vessel 
should  be  tied  near  their  origin,  in  preference  to  tying  the  trunk  of  the  artery  near  its 
termination ;  and  if,  in  consequence  of  the  entire  absence  of  the  common  carotid,  or  from  its 
early  division,  two  arteries,  the  external  and  internal  carotids,  are  met  with,  the  ligature  should 
be  placed  on  that  vessel  which  is  found  on  compreasion  to  be  connected  with  the  disease. 

In  this  operation,  the  direction  of  the  vessel  and  the  inner  margin  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  are 
the  chief  guides  to  its  performance. 

To  tie  the  Common  Carotid  above  the  Omo  hyoid.  The  patient  should  be  placed  on  his  back 
with  the  head  thrown  back :  an  incision  is  to  be  made,  three  inches  long,  in  the  direction  of  the 
anterior  border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid,  from  a  little  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  a  level  with 
the  cricoid  cartilage :  after  dividing  the  integument,  superficial  fascia,  and  Platysma,  the  deep 
fascia  must  be  cut  through  on  a  director,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  numerous  small  veins  that  are 
usually  found  beneath.  The  head  may  now  be  brought  forwards  so  as  to  relax  the  parts  some- 
what, and  the  margins  of  the  wound  held  asunder  by  copper  spatulsB.  The  descendens  noni 
nerve  is  now  exposed,  and  must  be  avoided,  and  the  sheath  of  the  vessel  having  been  raised  by 
forceps,  is  to  be  opened  over  the  artery  to  a  small  extent  at  its  inner  side.  The  internal  jugular 
vein  may  now  present  itself  alternately  distended  and  relaxed ;  this  should  be  compressed  both 
above  and  below,  and  drawn  outwards,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  operation.  The  aneurism  needle 
is  now  passed  from  the  outside,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  needle  in  close  contact  with  the 
artery,  and  thus  avoid  the  risk  of  injuring  the  jugular  vein,  or  including  the  vagus  nerve.  Before 
the  ligature  is  tied,  it  should  be  ascertained  tliat  nothing  but  the  artery  is  included  in  it. 

To  tie  the  Common  Carotid^  heloic  the  Omo-hyoid.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
position  as  above  mentioned.  An  incision  about  three  inches  in  length  is  to  be  made,  parallel 
with  the  inner  edge  of  the  Sterno-mastoid,  commencing  on  a  level  with  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
The  inner  border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  having  been  exposed,  the  sterno-mastoid  artery  and  a 
large  vein,  the  middle  thyroid,  will  be  seen,  and  must  be  carefully  avoided ;  the  Sterno-mastoid 
is  to  be  drawn  outwards,  and  the  Stemo-hyoid  and  thyroid  muscles  inwards.  The  deep  fascia 
must  now  be  divided  below  the  Omo-hyoid  muscle,  and  the  sheath,  having  been  exposed,  must 
be  opened,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  descendens  noni,  which  here  runs  on  the  inner  or 
tracheal  side.  The  jugular  vein  and  vagus  nerve  being  then  passed  to  the  outer  side,  the  needle 
must  be  passed  round  the  artery  fronj  without  inwards,  great  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery,  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  and  sympathetic  nerves  which  lie  behind  it. 

Collateral  circulation.  After  ligature  of  the  common  carotid,  the  collateral  circulation  can  be 
perfectly  established,  by  the  free  communication  which  exists  between  the  carotid  arteries  of 
opposite  sides,  both  without  and  within  the  cranium,  and  by  enlargement  of  the  branches  of 
the  sabclavian  artery  on  the  side  corresponding  to  that  on  which  the  vessel  has  been  tied,  the 
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chief  commnnication  outside  the  skull  taking  place  between  the  soperior  and  inferior  tbjrroid 
arteries^  and  the  profunda  cervicis  and  anterior  princeps  cervicis  of  the  occipital ;  the  vertebral 
taking  the  place  of  the  internal  carotid  within  the  cranium. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting,  thirteen  years  after  the  operation,  the  casein 
which  he  first  successfully  tied  the  common  carotid  (the  second  case  in  which  he  performed  the 
operation).  Quy'^s  Hospital  Reports^  i.  66.  The  injection,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  successful  one.  It  showed  merely  that  the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain  (circle  of  Willis) 
were  much  enlarged  on  the  side  of  the  tied  artery,  and  that  the  anastomosis  between  the  branches 
of  the  external  carotid  on  the  affected  side  and  those  of  the  same  artery  on  the  sound  side  was 
free,  so  that  the  external  carotid  was  pervious  throughout. 

External  Carotid  Artery. 

The  external  carotid  artery  (Fig.  319)  arises  oppo.site  the  upper  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and,  taking  a  slightly  curved  course,  ascends  upwards  and 
forwards,  and  then  inclines  backwards,  to  the  space  between  the  neck  of  the 
condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  external  meatus,  where  it  divides  into  the  tem- 
poral and  internal  maxillary  arteries.  It  rapidly  diminishes  in  size  in  its  course 
up  the  neck,  owing  to  the  number  and  large  size  of  the  branches  given  off  from 
it.  In  the  child,  it  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  internal  carotid :  but  in  the 
adult,  the  two  vessels  are  of  nearly  equal  size.  At  its  commencement,  this  artery 
is  more  superficial,  and  placed  nearer  the  middle  line  than  the  internal  carotid, 
and  is  contained  in  the  triangular  space  bounded  by  the  Sterno-mastoid  behind, 
the  Omo-hyoid  below,  and  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric  and  Stylo-hyoid 
above ;  it  is  covered  by  the  skin,  Platysma,  cleep  fascia,  and  anterior  margin  of 
the  Sterno-mastoid,  crossed  by  the  liypoglossal  nerve,  and  by  the  lingual  ^nd 
facial  veins ;  it  is  afterwards  crossed  by  the  Digastric  and  Stylo-hyoid  muscles, 
and  higher  up  passes  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  where  it 
lies  beneath  the  facial  nerve  and  the  junction  of  the  temporal  and  internal  max- 
illary veins. 

Internally  is  the  hyoid  bone,  the  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  ramus  of  the 
jaw,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  portion  of  the  parotid  gland. 

Behind  it,  near  its  origin,  is  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve;  and  higher  nip,  it 
is  separated  from  the  internal  carotid  by  the  Stylo-glossus  and  Stylo-pharyngeus 
muscles,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  and  part  of  the  parotid  gland. 


Plan  of  the  Eelations  of  the  External  Carotid. 


In  Front 

Id  tegument,  superficial  fascia. 
Platysma  and  deep  fascia. 
Hypoglossal  nerve. 
Lingual  and  facial  veins. 
Digastric  and  Stylo-hyoid  muscles. 
Parotid   gland  with  facial  nerve 

temporo-maxillary  vein  in  its 

stance. 


and 
8ub- 


Behind, 

Superior  laryngeal  nerve. 
Stylo-glossus. 
Stylo-pharyngeus, 
Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 
Parotid  gland. 


Internally, 

Hyoid  bone. 
Pharynx. 
Parotid  gland. 
Ramus  of  jaw. 

Surgical  Anatomy,  The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  external  carotid  may  be  required  in 
cases  of  wounds  of  this  vessel,  or  of  its  branches  when  these  cannot  be  tied,  and  in  some  cases 
of  pulsating  tun&or  of  the  scalp  or  face ;  the  operation,  however,  is  very  rarely  performed,  liga- 
ture of  the  common  carotid  being  preferable,  on  account  of  the  number  of  branches  given  off 
from  the  external.  To  tie  this  vessel  near  its  origin,  below  the  point  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
Digastric,  an  incision  about  three  inches  in  length  sliould  be  made  along  the  margin  of  the  Sterno- 
mastoid,  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  cricoid  cartilage,  as  in  the  operation  for  tying  the  com- 
mon carotid.  To  tie  the  vessel  above  the  Digastric,  between  it  and  the  parotid  gland,  an  incision 
should  be  made,  from  the  lobe  of  the  ear  to  the  great  cornu  of  the  os  nyoidea,  dividing  succes- 
sively the  skin,  Platysma,  and  fascia.  By  separating  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric  and 
Stylo-hyoid  muscles,  which  are  seen  at  the  lower  part  of  the  wound,  from  tlie  parotid  gland,  the 
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769Bel  will  be  exposed,  and  a  ligature  may  be  applied  to  it.  The  circnlation  is  at  once  re-estab- 
lished by  the  free  communication  between  most  of  the  large  branches  of  the  artery  (facial, 
lingual,  superior  thyroid,  occipital)  and  the  corresponding  arteries  of  the  opposite  side,  and  by 
the  free  anastomosis  of  the  facial  with  branches  from  the  internal  carotid,  of  the  occipital  with 
branches  of  the  subclavian,  etc. 

Branches,  The  external  carotid  artery  gives  off  eight  branches,  which,  for 
convenience  of  description,  may  be  divided  into  four  sets.  (See  Fig.  320,  Plan 
of  the  Branches.) 

Anterior,       *         Posterior,  Ascending.  Terminal, 

Superior  Thyroid.    Occipital.  Ascending  Pha-     Temporal. 

Lingual.  Posterior  Auricular.        ryngeal.  Internal  Maxillary. 

Facial. 

The  student  is  here  reminded  that  many  variations  are  met  with  in  the  number, 
origin,  and  course  of  these  branches  in  different  subjects ;  but  the  above  arrange- 
ment is  that  which  is  found  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

The  Superior  Thyroid  Artery  (Figs.  319,  324)  is  the  first  branch  given 
off  from  the  external  carotid,  being  derived  from  that  vessel  just  below  the  great 
comu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  At  its  commencement,  it  is  quite  superficial,  being 
covered  by  the  integument,  fascia,  and  Platysma,  and  is  contained  in  the  trian- 
gular space  bounded  by  the  Stcrno- mastoid.  Digastric,  and  Omo-hyoid  muscles. 
After  running  upwards  and  inwards  for  a  short  distance,  it  curves  downwards 
and  forwards,  in  an  arched  and  tortuous  manner,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  passing  beneath  the  Omo-hyoid,  Sterno-hyoid,  and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles; 
and  distributes  numerous  branches  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  gland,  anasto- 
mosing with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  inferior  thyroid  arteries. 
Besides  the  arteries  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  the  substance  of  the  gland, 
the  branches  of  the  superior  thyroid  are  the  following : 

Hyoid.  Superior  Laryngeal. 

Superficial  descending  branch  (Stemo-mastoid).       Crico-thyroid. 

The  hyoid  is  a  small  branch  which  runs  along  the  lower  border  of  the  os 
hyoides  beneath  the  thyro-hyoid  muscle ;  after  supplying  the  muscles  connected 
to  that  bone,  it  forms  an  arch,  by  anastomosing  with  the  vessel  of  the  opposite 
side. 

The  superficial  descending  branch  runs  downwards  and  outwards  across  the 
sheath  of  the  common  carotid  artery,  and  supplies  the  Stemo-mastoid  and  neigh- 
boring muscles  and  integument.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  situation  of  this 
vessel  be  remembered  in  the  operation  for  tying  the  common  carotid  artery. 
There  is  often  a  distinct  branch  from  the  external  carotid  distributed  to  the 
Sterno- mastoid  muscle. 

The  superior  laryngeal^  larger  than  either  of  the  preceding,  accompanies  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve,  beneath  the  Thyro-hyoid  muscle ;  it  pierces  the  thyro- 
hyoid membrane,  and  supplies  the  muscles,  mucous  membrane,  and  glands  of  the 
larynx  and  epiglottis,  anastomosing  with  the  branch  from  the  opposite  side. 

The  crico-thyroid  is  a  small  branch  which  runs  transversely  across  the  crico- 
thyroid membrane,  communicating  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side.  The 
position  of  this  vessel  should  be  remembered,  as  it  may  prove  the  source  of 
troublesome  hemorrhage  during  the  operation  of  laryngotomy. 

Surgical  Anatomy.    The  superior  thyroid,  or  some  of  its  branches,  are  often  divided  in  cases 

of  cnt  throat,  giving  rise  to  considerable  hemorrhage.    In  such  cases  the  artery  should  be  secured, 

the  wound  being  enlarged  for  that  purpose,  if  necessary.    The  operation  may  be  easily  performed, 

the  position  of  the  artery  being  very  superficial,  and  the  only  structures  of  importance  covering 

it  being  a  few  small  veins.    The  operation  of  tying  the  superior  thyroid  artery,  in  bronchocele, 

hns  been  performed  in  numerous  instances  with  partial  or  temporary  success.     When,  however, 

the  collateral  circulation  between  this  vessel  and  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side,  and  the  inferior 

thyroid,  is  completely  re-established,  the  tumor  usually  regains  its  former  size. 
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The  Lingual  Artery  (Fig.  324)  arises  from  the  external  carotid  between  the 
superior  thyroid  and  facial ;  it  runs  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards  to  the  great 
comu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  then  passes  horizontally  forwards  parallel  with  the 
great  cornu,  and,  ascending  perpendicularly  to  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue, 
turns  forwards  on  its  under  surface  as  far  as  the  tip  of  that  organ,  under  the  name 
of  the  ranine  artery. 

Relations.  Its  first,  or  oblique  portion,  is  superficial,  being  contained  in  the 
triangular  space  already  described,  resting  upon  the  middle  constrictor  of  the 
pharynx,  and  covered  by  the  Platysma  and  fascia  of  the  neck.  Its  second,  or 
horizontal  portion,  also  lies  upon  the  Middle  constrictor,  being  covered  at  first  by 
the  tendon  of  the  Digastric  and  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Hyo-glossus,  the  latter  muscle  separating  it  from  the  hypoglossal  nerve.  Its 
third,  or  ascending  portion,  lies  between  the  Hyo-glossus  and  Genio-hyo-glossus 
muscles.  The  fourth,  or  terminal  part,  under  the  name  of  the  ranine,  runs  along 
the  under  surface  of  the  tongue  to  its  tip :  it  is  very  superficial,  being  covered 
only  by  the  mucous  membrane,  and  rests  on  the  Lingualis  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  Genio-hyo-glossus.  The  hypoglossal  nerve  crosses  the  lingual  artery,  and 
then  becomes  separated  from  it,  in  the  second  part  of  its  course,  by  the  Hyo- 
glossus  muscle. 

The  branches  of  the  lingual  artery  are,  the 

Hyoid.  Sublingual. 

Dorsalis  Linguae.  Ranine. 

The  hyoid  branch  runs  along  the  upper  border  of  the  hyoid  bone,  supplying 
the  muscles  attached  to  it  and  anastomosing  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  dorsalis  linguae  (Fig.  324)  arises  from  the  lingual  artery  beneath  the 
Hyo-glossus  muscle  (which,  in  the  figure,  has  been  partly  cut  away,  to  show  the 
vessel) ;  ascending  to  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  it  supplies  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  tonsil,  soft  palate,  and  epiglottis ;  anastomosing  with  its  fellow  from 
the  opposite  side. 

The  sublingual^  which  may  be  described  as  a  branch  of  bifurcation  of  the 
lingual  artery,  arises  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Hyo-glossus  muscle,  and, 
running  forwards  and  outwards  beneath^  the  Mylo-hyoid  to  the  sublingual  gland, 
supplies  its  substance,  giving  branches  to  tne  Mylo-hyoid  and  neighboring 
muscles,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  gums. 

The  ranine  may  be  regarded  as  the  other  branch  of  bifurcation,  or,  as  is  more 
usual,  as  the  continuation  of  the  lingual  artery;  it  runs  along  the  under  surface 
of  the  tongue,  resting  on  the  Lingualis,  and  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth ;  it  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  Genio-hyo-glossus,  accompanied 
by  the  gustatory  nerve.  On  arriving  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  it  has  been  said 
to  anastomose  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side ;  but  this  is  denied  by  Hyrtl. 
These  vessels  in  the  mouth  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  fra^num. 

Surgical  Anatomy,  The  lingual  artery  may  be  divided  near  its  origin  in  cases  of  cut  throat,  a 
complication  that  not  nnfrequently  happens  in  this  class  of  woimds,  or  severe  hemorrhage  which 
cannot  be  restrained  by  ordinary  means,  may  ensue  from  a  wound,  or  deep  ulcer»  of  the  tongne. 
In  the  former  case,  the  primary  wound  may  be  enlarged  if  necessary,  and  the  bleeding  vessel 
secured.  In  the  latter  case,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  lingual  artery  should  be  tied  near  ita 
origin.  Ligature  of  the  lingual  artery  is  also  occasionally  practised,  as  a  palliative  measure,  in 
cases  of  tumor  of  the  tongue,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  operation  is 
a  ditficult  one,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  artery,  the  number  of  important  parts  by  which 
it  is  surrounded,  the  loose  and  yielding  nature  of  the  parts  upon  which  it  is  supported,  and  its 
occasional  irregularity  of  origin.  An  incision  is  to  be  made,  about  two  aiid  a  half  inches  in 
length,  running  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards,  and  having  its  centre  opposite  the  point  of 
the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  which  is  the  guide  to  the  artery.  The  parts  being  gradually 
dissected,  the  hypoglossal  nerve  will  come  first  into  view,  and  then  the  artery  must  be  carefully 
sought  for  among  the  loose  tissue  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  care  being  taken  not  to  open  the 


'  That  is  to  say,  it  is  deeper  than  the  muscle  in  dissecting  from  the  surface.    In  the  natural 
position  of  the  body,  the  artery  lies  above  the  muscle. 
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pharynx.  Large  v^Iqs,  the  internal  Jugular  or  eome  of  ita  brancbee,  may  be  met  with,  and  prove 
a  source  of  embarraMment. 

Tronblesome  hemorrhage  may  occur  in  the  divi^on  of  the  frtenuni  in  children,  if  the  ranina 
artery,  which  lies  on  each  side  of  it,  ia  cut  through.  The  atudeot  ahonid  remember  that  the 
operation  is  always  to  be  performed  with  a  pair  of  binnt-pointed  seiaeci*,  and  tlie  uiucoub  mem- 
brane only  is  to  be  divided  by  a  very  Buperticial  cut,  which  cannot  endanger  any  vessel.  The 
scisBora,  also,  should  he  directed  away  from  the  ttiague.  Auy  further  liberation  of  the  toogue, 
which  may  be  necessary,  can  be  effected  by  tearing. 

The  Facial  Abtkry  (Fig,  321)  arises  a  little  above  the  lingual,  and  ascends 
obliquely  forwards  and  upwards,  beneath  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  the  6ub- 
maxillary  eland,  in  which  it  lies  imbedded  ia  a  groove  on  its  posterior  and  upper 
border;   this  may  be  called  the  cervical  part  of  the  artery.     It  then  curves 

Fig.  321.— The  Arteries  of  the  Face  and  Scalp.' 


upwards  over  the  body  of  the  jaw  at  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  Masseter 

muscle,  ascends  forwards  and  upwards  across  the  cheek  to  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  passes  up  along  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  terminates  at  the  inner  canthua 
of  the  eye,  under  the  name  of  the  angular  artery.  This  vessel,  both  in  the  neck 
and  on  tne  face,  is  remarkably  tortuous ;  in  the  former  situation,  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  movements  of  the  pharynx  in  deglutition;  and  in  the  latter,  to  the 
movements  of  the  jaw,  and  the  lips  and  cheeks. 

Jielations.  In  the  neck,  its  origin  is  superficial,  being  covered  by  the  integu- 
ment, Platysma,  and  fascia ;  it  then  pas.ses  beneatli  the  Digastric  and  Stylo-hyoid 
muscles  and  the  submaxillary  gland.  '  On  the  face,  where  it  passes  over  the  body 

'  The  muscular  tissue  of  the  li^s  must  be  supposed  to  have  beea  cut  away,  in  order  to  show 
the  coarse  of  the  coronary  arteries. 
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of  the  lower  jaw,  it  is  comparatively  superficial,  lying  immediately  beneath  the 
Platysma.  In  this  situation,  its  pulsation  may  be  distinctly  felt  and  compression 
of  the  vessel  eflFectually  made  against  the  bone.  In  its  course  over  the  face,  it  is 
covered  by  the  integument,  the  fat  of  the  cheek,  and,  near  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  by  the  Platysma  and  Zygomatic  muscles.  It  rests  on  the  Buccinator,  the 
Levator  anguli  oris,  and  the  Levator  labii  superioris.  It  is  accompanied  by  the 
facial  vein  throughout  its  entire  course ;  the  vein  is  not  tortuous  like  the  artery, 
and,  on  the  face,  is  separated  from  that  vessel  by  a  considerable  interval,  lying  to 
its  outer  side.  The  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  cross  the  artery,  and  the  infra- 
orbital nerve  lies  beneath  it. 

The  branches  of  this  vessel  may  be  divided  into  two  sets,  those  given  off 
below  the  jaw  (cervical),  and  those  on  the  face  (facial) : 

Cervica  I  Branches,  Facia  I  Branches, 

Inferior  or  Ascending  Palatine.  Muscular. 

Tonsillar.  Inferior  Labial. 

Submaxillary.  Inferior  Coronary. 

Submental.  Superior  Coronary. 

Lateralis  Nasi. 

Angular. 

The  inferior  or  ascending  palatine  (Fig.  324)  passes  up  between  the  Stylo- 
glossus and  Stylo-pharyngcus  to  the  outer  side  of  the  pharynx.  After  supply- 
ing these  muscles,  the  tonsil,  and  Eustachian  tube,  it  divides,  near  the  Levator 
palati,  into  two  branches ;  one  follows  the  course  of  the  Tensor  palati,  and  sup- 
plies the  soft  palate  and  the  palatine  glands ;  the  other  passes  to  the  tonsil,  which 
it  supplies,  anastomosing  witn  the  tonsillar  artery.  These  vessels  inosculate  with 
the  posterior  palatine  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery. 

The  tonsillar  branch  (Fig.  32-i)  passes  up  along  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  and, 
perforating  the  Superior  constrictor,  ramifies  in  the  substance  of  the  tonsil  and 
root  of  the  tongue. 

The  subniaxillary  consist  of  three  or  four  large  branches,  which  supply  the 
submaxillary  gland,  some  being  prolonged  to  the  neighboring  muscles,  lymphatic 
glands,  and  integument. 

The  submental,  the  largest  of  the  cervical  branches,  is  given  off  from  the  facial 
artery,  just  as  that  vessel  quits  the  submaxillary  gland ;  it  runs  forwards  upon  the 
Mylo-hyoid  muscle,  just  below  the  body  of  the  jaw,  and  beneath  the  Digastric ; 
after  supplying  the  muscles  attached  to  the  jaw,  and  anastomosing  with  the  sub- 
lingual artery,  it  arrives  at  the  symphysis  of  the  chin,  where  it  divides  into  a 
superficial  and  deep  branch ;  the  former  turns  round  the  chin,  and,  passing 
between  the  integument  and  Depressor  labii  inferioris,  supplies  both,  and  anasto- 
moses with  the  inferior  labial.  The  deep  branch  passes  oeneath  the  latter  mus- 
cle and  the  bone,  supplies  the  lip,  and  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  labial  and 
mental  arteries. 

The  muscular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  internal  Pterygoid,  Masseter, 
and  Buccinator. 

The  inferior  labial  passes  beneath  the  Depressor  anguli  oris,  to  supply  the 
muscles  and  integument  of  the  lower  lip,  anastomosing  with  the  inferior  coronary 
and  submental  branches  of  the  facial,  and  with  the  mental  branch  of  the  inferior 
dental  artery. 

The  inferior  coronary  is  derived  from  the  facial  artery,  near  the  angle  of  the 
mouth ;  it  passes  upwards  and  inwards  beneath  the  Depressor  anguli  oris,  and, 
penetrating  the  Orbicularis  muscle,  runs  in  a  tortuous  course  along  the  edge  of 
the  lower  lip  between  this  muscle  and  the  mucous  membrane,  inosculating  with 
the  artery  of  the  opposite  side.  This  artery  supplies  the  labial  glands,  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  muscles  of  the  lower  lip;  and  anastomoses  with  the 
inferior  labial  and  mental  branch  of  the  inferior  dental  artery. 
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The  superior  coronary  is  larger,  and  more  tortuous  in  its  course  than  the  pre- 
ceding. It  follows  the  same  course  along  the  edge  of  the  upper  lip,  lying  between 
the  mucous  membrane  and  the  Orbicularis,  and  anastomoses  with  the  artery  of 
the  opposite  side.  It  supplies  the  textures  of  the  upper  lip,  and  gives  oft'  in  its 
course  two  or  three  vessels  which  ascend  to  the  nose.  One,  named  the  artery  of 
the  septum,  ramifies  on  the  septum  of  the  nares  as  far  as  the  point  of  the  nose ; 
another  supplies  the  ala  of  the  nose. 

The  lateralis  nasi  is  derived  from  the  facial,  as  that  vessel  is  ascending  along 
the  side  of  the  nose ;  it  supplies  the  ala  and  dorsum  of  the  nose,  anastomosing 
with  itc  fellow,  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  the  artery  of  the  septum, 
and  the  infra-orbital. 

The  angular  artery  is  the  termination  of  the  trunk  of  the  facial ;  it  ascends  to 
the  inner  fingle  of  the  orbit,  accompanied  by  a  large  vein,  the  angular;  it  dis- 
tributes some  branches  on  the  cheek  which  anastomose  with  the  infra-orbital, 
*  and,  after  supplying  the  lachrymal  sac  and  Orbicularis  muscle,  terminates  by 
anastomosing  with  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery. 

The  anastomoses  of  the  facial  artery  are  very  numerous,  not  only  with  the 
vessel  of  the  opposite  side,  but  with  other  vessels  from  difterent  sources :  viz., 
with  the  sublingual  branch  of  the  lingual,  with  the  mental  branch  of  the  inferior 
dental  as  it  emerges  from  the  mental  Ibramen,  with  the  ascending  pharyngeal 
and  posterior  palatine,  and  with  the  ophthalmic,  a  branch  of  the  internal  carotid ; 
it  also  inosculates  with  the  transverse  facial  and  with  the  infra-orbital. 

PecvWirities.  The  facial  artery  not  unfrequently  arises  by  a  common  trunk  with  the  lingual. 
This  vessel  also  is  subject  to  some  vanations  in  its  size,  and  in  the  extent  to  which  it  supplies  the 
face.  It  occasionally  terminates  as  the  submental,  and  not  unfrequently  supplies  the  face  only 
as  high  as  the  angle  of  the  mouth  or  nose.  The  deficiency  is  then  supplied  by  enlargement  of 
one  of  the  neighboring  arteries. 

Surgicfd  Anatomy.  The  passage  of  the  facial  artery  over  the  body  of  the  jaw  would  appear 
to  afford  a  favorable  position  for  the  a])plication  of  pressure  in  cases  of  hemorrhage  from  the 
lips,  the  result  either  of  an  accidental  wound  or  from  an  operation ;  but  its  application  is  useless, 
except  for  a  very  short  time,  on  account  of  the  free  communication  of  this  vessel  with  its  fellow, 
and  with  numerous  branches  from  different  sources.  In  a  wound  involving  the  lip,  it  is  better  to 
seize  the  i)art  between  the  fingers,  and  evert  it,  when  the  bleeding  vessel  may  be  at  once  secured 
with  a  tenaculum.  In  order  to  prevent  hemorrhage  in  cases  of  excision,  or  in  the  removal  of 
diseased  growths  from  the  part,  the  li[)  sliould  be  compressed  on  each  side  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  whilst  the  surgeon  excises  the  diseased  part.  In  order  to  stop  hemorrhage  where 
the  lip  has  been  divided  in  an  operation,  it  is  necessary,  in  uniting  the  edges  of  the  wound,  to 
puss  the  sutures  through  the  cut  edges,  almost  as  deep  as  its  mucous  surface ;  by  these  means, 
not  only  are  the  cut  surfaces  more  neatly  and  securely  adapted  to  each  other,  but  the  possibility 
of  hemorrhage  is  prevented  by  including  in  the  suture  the  divided  artery.  If  the  suture  is,  on 
the  contrary,  passed  through  merely  the  cutaneous  portion  of  the  wound,  hemorrhage  occurs 
into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  student  should,  lastly,  observe  the  relation  of  the  angular 
artery  to  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  the  vessel  passes  up  along  the  inner 
margin  of  the  orbit,  it  ascends  on  its  nasal  side.  In  operating  for  fistula  lachrymalis,  the  sac 
should  always  be  opened  on  its  outer  side,  in  order  that  this  vessel  may  be  avoided. 

The  Occipital  Artery  (Fig.  321)  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  exter- 
nal carotid,  opposite  the  facial,  near  the  lower  margin  of  the  Digastric  muscle. 
At  its  origin,  it  is  covered  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric  and  Stylo- 
hyoid muscles,  and  part  of  the  parotid  gland,  the  hypoglossal  nerve  winding 
around  it  from  behind  forwards;  higher  up,  it  passes  across  the  internal  carotid 
artery,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  pneumogastric  and  spiral  accessory 
nerves ;  it  then  ascends  to  the  interval  between  tlie  transverse  process  of  the 
atlas  and  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  passes  horizontally  back- 
wards, grooving  the  surface  of  the  latter  bone,  being  covered  by  theSterno-mastoid, 
Splenius,  Digastric,  and  Trachelo-mastoid  muscles,  and  resting  upon  the  Com- 
plexus  and  Superior  oblique  muscles;  it  then  changes  its  course  and  passes  ver- 
tically upwards,  pierces  the  cranial  attachment  of  the  Trapezius,  and  ascends  in 
a  tortuous  course  over  the  occiput,  as  high  as  the  vertex,  where  it  divides  into 
numerous  branches.  It  is  accompanied  in  the  latter  part  of  its  course  by  the 
great  occipital  and  a  cutaneous  filament  from  the  sub-occipital  nerve. 
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The  branches  given  off  from  this  vessel  are — 

Muscular.  Meningeal. 

Auricular.  Arteria  Princeps  Cervicis. 

The  muscular  branches  supply  the  Digastric,  Stylo-hyoid,  Sterno-mastoid, 
Splenius,  and  Trachelo-mastoia  muscles.  The  branch  distributed  to  the  Sterno- 
mastoid  is  of  large  size. 

The  auricular  branch  supplies  the  back  part  of  the  concha. 

The  meningeal  branch  ascends  with  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  enters  the 
skull  through  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  to  supply  the  dura  mater  in  the 
posterior  fossa. 

The  arteria  princeps  cervicis  (Fig.  324)  is  a  large  branch,  which  descends  along 
the  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  divides  into  a  superficial  and  deep  branch.  The 
former  runs  beneath  the  Splenius,  giving  oflF  branches  which  perforate  that  muscle 
to  supply  the  Trapezius,  anastomosing  with  the  superficial  cervical  artery :  the 
latter  passes  beneath  the  Complexus,  between  it  and  the  Semispinalis  •colli,  and 
anastomoses  with  the  vertebral  and  deep  cervical  branch  of  the  superior  inter- 
costal. The  anastomosis  between  these  vessels  serves  mainly  to  establish  the 
collateral  circulation  after  ligature  of  the  carotid  or  subclavian  artery. 

The  cranial  branches  of  the  occipital  artery  are  distributed  upon  the  occiput; 
they  are  very  tortuous,  and  lie  between  the  integument  and  Occipito-frontalis, 
anastomosing  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side,  the  posterior  auricular,  and 
temporal  arteries.  They  supply  the  back  part  of  the  Occipito-frontalis  muscle, 
the  integument  and  pericranium,  and  one  or  two  branches  occasionally  pass 
through  the  parietal  or  mastoid  foramina,  to  supply  the  dura  mater. 

The  Posterior  Auricular  Artery  (Fig.  821)  is  a  small  vessel,  which  arises 
from  the  external  carotid,  above  the  Digastric  and  Stylo-hyoid  muscles,  opposite 
the  apex  of  the  styloid  process.  It  ascends,  under  cover  of  the  parotid  gland,  to 
the  groove  between  the  cartilage  of  the  ear  and  the  mastoid  process,  immedi- 
ately above,  which  it  divides  into  two  branches — an  anterior,  passing  forwards 
to  anastomose  with  the  posterior  division  of  the  temporal ;  and  a  posterior,  com- 
municating with  the  occipital.  Just  before  arriving  at  the  mastoid  process,  this 
artery  is  crossed  by  the  portio  dura,  and  has  beneath  it  the  spinal  accessory 
nerve. 

Besides  several  small  branches  to  the  Digastric,  Stylo-hyoid,  and  Sterno-mastoid 
muscles,  and  to  the  parotid  gland,  this  vessel  gives  off  two  branches : 

Stylo-mastoid.  Auricular. 

The  stylo-mastoid  branch  enters  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  and  supplies  the 
tympanum,  mastoid  cells,  and  semicircular  canals.  In  the  young  subject  a  branch 
from  this  vessel  forms,  with  the  tympanic  branch  from  the  internal  maxillary,  a 
vascular  circle,  which  surrounds  the  auditory  meatus,  and  from  which  delicate 
vessels  ramify  on  the  membrana  tympani. 

The  auricular  branch  is  distributed  to  the  back  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
ear,  upon  which  it  ramifies  minutely,  some  branches  curving  round  the  margin 
of  the  fibro-cartilage,  others  perforating  it,  to  supply  its  anterior  surface.  It 
anastomoses  with  the  anterior  auricular  branches  or  the  temporal. 

The  Ascending  Pharyngeal  Artery  (Fig.  324),  the  smallest  branch  of  the 
external  carotid,  is  a  long,  slender  vessel,  deeply  seated  in  the  neck,  beneath  the 
other  branches  of  the  external  carotid  and  tne  Stylo-pharyngeus  muscle.  It 
arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  external  carotid,  near  the  commencement  of 
that  vessel,  and  ascends  vertically  between  the  internal  carotid  and  the  side  of 
the  pharynx,  to  the  under  surface  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  lying  on  the  Rectus 
capitis  anticus  major.  Its  branches  may  be  subdivided  into  three  sets:  1.  Those 
directed  outwards  to  supply  muscles  and  nerves.  2.  Those  directed  inwards  to 
the  pharynx.     3.  Meningeal  branches. 

The  external  branches  are  numerous  small  vessels,  which  supply  the  Recti 
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capitis  antici  muscles,  the  sympathetic,  hypoglossal,  and  pneumogastric  nerves, 
and  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  anastomosing  with  the  ascending  cervical 
artery. 

The  pharyngeal  branches  are  three  or  four  in  number.  Two  of  these  descend 
to  supply  the  middle  and  inferior  Constrictors  and  the  Stylo-pharyngeus,  ramify- 
ing in  their  substance  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  lining  them.  The  largest 
of  the  pharyngeal  branches  passes  inwards,  running  upon  the  Superior  constrictor, 
and  sends  ramifications  to  the  soft  palate.  Eustachian  tube,  and  tonsil,  which  take 
the  place  of  the  ascending  palatine  branch  of  the  facial  artery,  when  that  vessel 
is  of  small  size. 

The  meningeal  branches  consist  of  several  small  vessels,  which  pass  through 
foramina  in  the  base  of  the  skull  to  supply  the  dura  mater.  One,  the  posterior 
meningeal,  enters  the  cranium  through  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius  with  the 
internal  jugular  vein.  A  second  passes  through  the  foramen  lacerum  medium  : 
and  occasionally  a  third  through  tne  anterior  condyloid  foramen.  They  are  all 
distributed  to  the  dura  mater. 

The  Temporal  Artery  (Fig.  821),  the  smaller  of  the  two  terminal  branches 
of  the  external  carotid,  appears,  from  its  direction,  to  be  the  continuation  of  that 
vessel.  It  commences  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  in  the  interspace 
between  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  external  meatus, 
crosses  over  the  root  of  the  zygoma,  immediately  beneath  the  integument,  and 
divides  about  two  inches  above  the  zygomatic  arch  into  two  branches,  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior. 

The  anterior  temporal  inclines  forwards  over  the  forehead,  supplying  the  mus- 
cles, integument,  and  pericranium  in  this  region,  and  anastomoses  with  the  supra* 
orbital  and  frontal  arteries,  its  branches  being  directed  from  before  backwards. 

The  posterior  temporal,  larger  than  the  anterior,  curves  upwards  and  back- 
wards along  the  side  of  the  head,  lying  above  the  temporal  fascia,  and  inosculates 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  posterior  auricular  and  occipital 
arteries. 

The  temporal  artery,  as  it  crosses  the  zygoma,  is  covered  by  the  Attrahens 
aurem  muscle,  and  by  a  dense  fascia  given  off  from  the  parotid  gland ;  it  is  also 
usually  crossed  by  one  or  two  veins,  and  accompanied  by  branches  of  the  facial 
and  auriculo-temporal  nerves.  Besides  some  twigs  to  the  parotid  gland,  the  artic- 
ulation of  the  jaw,  and  the  Masseter  muscle,  its  branches  are  the 

Transverse  Facial.  Middle  Temporal. 

Anterior  Auricular. 

« 

The  transverse  facial  is  given  off  from  the  temporal  before  that  vessel  quits 
the  parotid  gland  ;  running  forwards  through  its  substance,  it  passes  transversely 
across  the  face,  between  Stenson's  duct  and  the  lower  border  of  the  zygoma,  and 
divides  on  the  side  of  the  face  into  numerous  branches,  which  supjjly  the  parotid 
gland,  the  Masseter  muscle,  and  the  integument,  anastomosing  witri  the  facial, 
masseteric,  and  infra-orbital  arteries.  This  vessel  rests  on  the  Masseter,  and  is 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  branches  of  the  facial  nerve.  It  is  sometimes  a 
branch  of  the  external  carotid. 

The  middle  temporal  artery  arises  immediately  above  the  zygomatic  arch,  and, 
perforating  the  temporal  fascia,  supplies  the  temporal  muscle,  anastomosing  with 
the  deep  temporal  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary.  It  occasionally  gives  off 
an  orbital  branch,  which  runs  along  the  upper  border  of  the  zygoma,  between  the 
two  layers  of  the  temporal  fascia,  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit.  This  branch 
supplies  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  anastomoses  with  the  lachrymal  and 
palpebral  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  arterjr. 

The  anterior  auricular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
pinna,  the  lobule,  and  part  of  the  external  meatus,  anastomosing  with  branches 
of  the  posterior  auricular. 
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Surgical  Anatomy.  It  nci^a^onally  hApp«D9  that  the  enrgeoa  is  called  upon  to  perform  tb« 
operation  of  arteriotom/  npoD  thU  vessel  m  cases  of  ioilatii illation  of  the  eye  or  brain.  I'oder 
theae  circumstances,  the  aotei'ior  branch  ia  the  one  iisaally  selected.  If  the  student  will  consider 
the  lelattons  of  the  trunk  of  thia  vessel,  as  it  crosses  the  zygomatic  arch,  with  the  surrounding 
strocturea,  he  will  observe  that  It  ia  covered  by  a  thick  and  dense  fascia,  crossed  bj  one  or  t«o 
reins,  and  accompanied  by  branches  of  tlie  facial  and  auriculo-lemporal  nerves.  Bleeding  should 
not  be  performed  in  this  situation,  as  much  difficulty  may  arise  from  the  dense  fascia  over  the 
vessel  preventing  a  free  flow  of  blood,  and  considerable  pressure  is  requisite  afterwards  to 
repress  the  hemorrha(!e.  Again,  a  varicose  aneurism  may  be  formed  by  the  accidental  opening 
of  one  of  the  veins  in  front  of  the  artery  ;  or  severe  neuralgic  pain  may  arise  from  the  operation 
implicating  one  of  the  nervous  tilaments  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  anterior  branch  is,  on  the  contrary,  subcutimeons,  is  a  large  vessel,  and  as  readily  com- 
pressed as  any  other  portion  of  the  artery ;  it  should  consequenUy  always  be  selected  far  the 

The  Internal  Maxillary  (Fig.322)tlie  larger  of  the  two  termiml  brandies 
of  the  external  carotid,  passes  inwards,  at  right  angles  from  that  vessel,  to  llie 
inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  supply  the  deep  struct- 

Fig.  822.— The  Iat«rDal  UaiiUary  Artery,  and  its  Branches. 


ures  of  the  fece.     At  its  origin,  it  is  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid 
gland,  being  on  a  level  witb  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear. 

In  the  first  part  of  its  course  (maxillary  portion),  the  artery  passes  horizontally 
forwards  and  inwards,  between  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the  internal  lateral 
ligament.  The  artery  here  lies  parallel  with  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve;  it 
crosses  the  inferior  dental  nerve,  and  lies  beoeath  the  narrow  portion  of  the 
External  pterygoid  muscle. 
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In  the  second  part  of  its  course  (pterygoid  portion),  it  runs  obliquely  for- 
wards and  upwaras  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  External  pterygoid  muscle, 
being  covered  by  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  and  lower  part  of  the  Temporal 
muscle. 

In  the  third  part  of  its  course  (spheno-maxillary  portion),  it  approaches  the 
superior  maxillary  bone,  and  enters  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  in  the  interval 
between  the  processes  of  origin  of  the  External  pterygoid,  where  it  lies  in  relation 
with  Meckel's  ganglion,  and  gives  off  its  terminal  branches. 

Peculiarities.  Occasionally,  this  artery  passes  between  the  two  Pterygoid  muscles.  The  vessel 
In  this  ease  passes  forwards  to  the  interval  between  the  processes  of  origin  of  the  External 
pterygoid,  in  order  to  reach  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  Sometimes  the  vessel  escapes  from 
beneath  the  External  pterygoid  by  perforating  the  middle  of  that  muscle. 

The  branches  of  this  vessel  may  be  divided  into  three  groups,  corresponding 
with  its  three  divisions. 

Branches  from  the  Maxillary  Portion  (Fig.  323). 

Tympanic  (anterior).  Small  Meningeal. 

Middle  Meningeal.  Inferior  Dental. 

The  tympanic  branch  passes  upwards  behind  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw, 
enters  the  tympanum  through  the  fissure  of  Glaser,  supplies  the  Laxator  tympani, 
and  ramifies  upon  the  membrana  tympani,  anastomosing  with  the  stylo-mastoid, 
Vidian,  and  tympanic  branch  from  the  internal  carotid.  It  gives  off  an  auricular 
branch  to  the  external  meatus. 

The  middle  meningeal  is  the  largest  of  the  branches  which  supply  the  dura 
mater.  It  arises  from  the  internal  maxillary  between  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment and  the  neck  of  the  jaw,  and  passes  vertically  upwards  to  the  foramen 
spiiiosum  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  On  entering  the  cranium,  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  anterior  and  posterior.  The  anterior  branch,  the  larger,  crosses  the 
great  ala  of  the  sphenoid,  and  reaches  the  groove,  or  canal,  in  the  anterior  inferior 
angle  of  the  parietal  bone :  it  then  divides  into  branches,  which  spread  out 
between  the  dura  mater  and  internal  surface  of  the  cranium,  some  passing  upwards 
over  the  parietal  bone  as  far  as  the  vertex  and  others  backwards  to  the  occipital 
bone.  Tne  posterior  branch  crosses  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal,  and 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  parietal  bone  divides  into  branches  which  supply  tlic 
posterior  part  of  the  dura  mater  and  cranium.  The  branches  of  this  vessel  are 
distributed  partly  to  the  dura  mater,  but  chiefly  to  the  bones ;  they  anastomose 
with  the  arteries  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  anterior  and  posterior 
meningeal. 

The  middle  meningeal,  on  entering  the  cranium,  gives  off  the  following  collat- 
eral branches : — 1.  Numerous  small  vessels  to  the  ganglion  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
and  to  the  dura  mater  in  this  situation.  2.  A  branch  to  the  facial  nerve,  which 
enters  the  hiatus  Fallopii,  supplies  the  facial  nerve,  and  anastomoses  with  the 
stylo-mastoid  branch  of  the  posterior  auricular  artery.  3.  Orbital  branches 
which  pass  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  or  through  separate  canals  in  the  great 
wing  of  the  sphenoid  to  anastomose  with  the  lachrymal  or  other  branches  of  the 
ophthalmic  artery.  4.  Temporal  branches,  which  pass  through  foramina  in  the 
great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  and  anastomose  in  the  temporal  fossa  with  the  deep 
temporal  arteries. 

The  small  meningeal  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  preceding.  It  enters  the 
skull  through  the  foramen  ovale,  and  supplies  the  Casserian  ganglion  and  dura 
mater.  Before  entering  the  cranium  it  gives  off  a  branch  to  the  nasal  fossa  and 
soft  palate. 

The  tTi/ertorcfewtoZ  descends,  with  the  dental  nerve,  to  the  foramen  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  It  runs  along  the  dental  canal  in  the  substance 
af  the  bone,  accompanied  by  the  nerve,  and  opposite  the  first  bicuspid  tooth 
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divides  into  two  branches,  incisor  and  mental;  the  former  is  continued  forwards 
beneath  the  incisor  teeth  as  far  as  the  symphysis,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the 
artery  of  the  opposite  side ;  the  mental  branch  escapes  with  the  nerve  at  the 
mental  foramen,  supplies  the  structures  composing  the  chin,  and  anastomoses  with 
the  submental,  inferior  labial,  and  inferior  coronary  arteries.  As  the  dental  artery 
enters  the  foramen,  it  gives  off'  a  mylo-hyoid  branch,  wliich  runs  in  the  Mylo- 
hyoid groove,  and  ramifies  on  the  under  surface  of  the  Mylo-hyoid  muscle.  The 
dental  and  incisor  arteries,  during  their  course  through  the  substance  of  the  bone, 
give  off"  a  few  twigs,  which  are  lost  in  the  cancellous  tissue,  and  a  series  of  branches, 
which  correspond  in  number  to  the  roots  of  the  teeth  ;  these  enter  the  minute 
apertures  at  the  extremities  of  the  fangs,  and  supply  the  pulp  of  the  teeth. 

Branches  of  the  Second,  ob  Pterygoid  Portion. 

Deep  Temporal.  Masseteric. 

Pterygoid.  Buccal. 

These  branches  are  distributed,  as  their  names  imply,  to  the  muscles  in  the 
maxillary  region. 

The  deep  temporal  branches^  two  in  number,  anterior  and  posterior,  each  occupy 
that  part  of  the  temporal  fossa  indicated  by  its  name.  Ascending  between  the 
temporal  muscle  and  pericranium,  they  supply  that  muscle,  and  anastomose 
with  the  other  temporal  arteries;  the  anterior  branch  communicating  with  the 
lachrymal  through  small  branches,  which  perforate  the  malar  bone  and  great 
wing  of  the  sphenoid. 

The  pterygoid  branches^  irregular  in  their  number  and  origin,  supply  the 
Pterj^'goid  muscles. 

The  masseteric  is  a  small  branch,  which  passes  outwards,  above  the  sigmoid 
notch  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  the  deep  surface  of  the  Masseter.  It  supplies  that 
muscle,  and  anastomoses  with  the  masseteric  branches  of  the  facial  and  with  the 
transverse  facial  artery. 

The  buccal  is  a  small  branch  which  runs  obliquely  forwards  between  the 
Internal  pterygoid  and  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
Buccinator,  to  which  it  is  distributed,  anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  facial 
artery. 

Branches  op  the  Third,  or  Spheno-maxillary  Portion. 

Alveolar.  Vidian. 

Infra-orbital.  '  Pterygoid-palatine. 

Posterior  or  Descending  Palatine.  Nasal  or  Spheno-palatine. 

The  alveolar  is  given  off  from  the  internal  maxillary  by  a  common  branch 
with  the  infra  orbital,  and  just  as  the  trunk  of  the  vessel  is  passing  into  the 
spheno-maxillary  fossa.  Descending  upon  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior  max- 
illary bone,  it  divides  into  numerous  branches;  one,  the  superior  dental,  larger 
than  the  rest,  supplies  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth,  its  branches  entering  the 
foramina  in  the  alveolar  process ;  some  branches  pierce  the  bone  to  supply  the 
lining  of  the  antrum,  and  others  are  continued  forwards  on  the  alveolar  process 
to  supply  the  gums. 

The  infra-ovhital  appears,  from  its  direction,  to  be  the  continuation  of  the 
trunk  of  the  internal  maxillary.  It  arises  from  that  vessel  by  a  common  trunk 
with  the  preceding  branch,  and  runs  along  the  infra-orbital  canal  with  the 
superior  maxillary  nerve,  emerging  upon  the  face  at  the  infra-orbital  foramen, 
beneath  the  Levator  labii  superioris.  Whilst  contained  in  the  canal,  it  gives 
off*  branches  which  ascend  into  the  orbit,  and  supply  the  Inferior  rectus  and 
Inferior  oblique  muscles,  and  the  lachrymal  gland.  Other  branches  descend 
through  canals  in  the  bone,  to  supply  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  antrum  and 
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the  front  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  On  the  face,  it  supplies  the  lachrymal  sac 
and  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  anastomosing  with  the  facial  artery  and  nasal 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic;  and  other  branches  descend  beneath  the  Levator 
labii  superioris,  and  anastomose  with  the  transverse  facial  and  buccal  branches. 

The  four  remaining  branches  arise  from  that  portion  of  the  internal  maxillary 
which  is  contained  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa. 

The  descending  palatine  passes  down  along  the  posterior  palatine  canal  with 
the  posterior  palatine  branches  of  Meckel's  ganglion,  and,  emerging  from  the 
posterior  palatine  foramen,  runs  forward  in  a  groove  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
alveolar  border  of  the  hard  palate,  to  be  distributed  to  the  gums,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  hard  palate,  and  palatine  glands.  Whilst  it  is  contained  in 
the  palatine  canal,  it  gives  off  branches,  which  descend  in  the  accessory  palatine 
canals  to  supply  the  soft  palate,  anastomosing  with  the  ascending  palatine  artery; 
and  anteriorly  it  terminates  in  a  small  vessel,  which  ascends  m  the  anterior 
palatine  canal,  and  anastomoses  with  the  artery  of  the  septum,  a  branch  of  the 
spheno- palatine. 

The  Vidian  branch  passes  backwards  along  the  Vidian  canal  with  the  Vidian 
nerve.  It  is  distributed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  and  Eustachian  tube, 
sending  a  small  branch  into  the  tympanum,  which  anastomoses  with  the  anterior 
tympanic. 

The  ptery go-palatine  is  also  a  very  small  branch,  which  passes  backwards 
through  the  ptery  go-palatine  canal  with  the  pharyngeal  nerve,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  and  Eustacnian  tube. 

The  nasal  or  spkeno-palatine  passes  through  the  spheno-palatine  foramen  into 
the  cavity  of  the  nose,  at  the  back  part  of  the  superior  meatus,  and  divides 
into  two  branches ;  one  internal,  the  artery  of  the  septum,  passes  obliquely 
downwards  and  forwards  along  the  septum  nasi,  supplies  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  anastomoses  in  front  with  the  ascending  branch  of  the  descending  palatine. 
The  external  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  supplv  the  mucous  membrane 
covering  the  lateral  wall  of  the  nose,  the  antrum,  and.  tlie  ethmoid  and  sphenoid 
cells. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Triangles  op  the  Neck. 

The  student  having  considered  the  relative  anatomy  of  the  large  arteries  of 
the  neck  and  their  branches,  and  the  relations  they  bear  to  the  veins  and  nerves, 
should  now  examine  these  structures  collectively,  as  they  present  themselves  in 
certain  regions  of  the  neck,  in  each  of  which  important  operations  are  being 
constantly  performed. 

For  this  purpose,  the  Stemo-mastoid,  or  any  other  muscles  that  have  been 
divided  in  the  dissection  of  the  vessels,  should  be  replaced  in  their  normal  posi- 
tion; the  head  should  be  supported  by  placing  a  block  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  the  face  turned  to  the  side  opposite  to  that  which  is  being  examined. 

The  side  of  the  neck  presents  a  somewhat  quadrilateral  outline,  limited,  above, 
by  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  jaw,  and  an  imaginary  line  extending 
from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  mastoid  process ;  below,  by  the  prominent  upper 
border  of  the  clavicle  :  in  front,  by  the  median  line  of  the  neck  ;  behind,  by  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  Trapezius  muscle.  This  space  is  subdivided  into  two 
large  triangles  by  the  Stemo-mastoid  muscle,  which  passes  obliquely  across  the 
neck,  from  the  sternum  and  clavicle,  below,  to  the  mastoid  process,  above.  The 
triangular  space  in  front  of  this  muscle  is  called  the  anterior  triangle;  and  that 
behind  it,  the  posterior  triangle. 

Anterior  Triangular  Space. 

The  anterior  triangle  is  limited,  in  front,  by  a  line  extending  from  the  chin  to 
the  sternum;  behind,  by  the  anterior  margin. of  the  Stemo-mastoid;  its  base, 
directed  upwards,  is  formed  by  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  jaw,  and  a 
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line  extending  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  mastoid  process;  its  apex  is 
below,  at  the  sternum.  The  space  is  covered  by  the  integument,  superficial  fascia, 
Platysma,  and  deep  fascia ;  it  is  crossed  by  branches  of  the  facial  and  superficial 
cervical  nerves,  and  is  subdivided  into  three  smaller  triangles  by  the  Digastric 
muscle,  above,  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Omo-hyoid,  below.  These  smaller 
triangles  are  named  from  below  upwards,  the  inferior  carotid,  the  superior  carotid, 
and  the  submaxillary  triangle. 

The  Inferior  Carotid  Triangle  is  limited,  in  front,  by  the  median  line  of  the 
neck;  behind,  by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Stemo-mastoid ;  above,  by  the 
anterior  belly  of  the  Omo-hyoid;  and  is  covered  by  the  integument,  superficial 
fascia,  Platysma,  and  deep  fascia ;  ramifying  between  which  is  seen  the  descend- 
ing branch  of  the  superficialis  colli  nerve.  Beneath  these  superficial  structures 
are  the  Sterno-hyoid  and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles,  which,  together  with  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  Sterno-mastoid,  conceal  the  lower  part  of  the  common 
carotid  artery.^ 

This  vessel  is  inclosed  within  its  sheath,  together  with  the  internal  jugular 
vein  and  pneumogastric  nerve — the  vein  lying  on  the  outer  side  of  the  artery 
on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  but  overlapping  it,  or  passing  directly  across  it  on 
the  left  side ;  the  nerve  lying  between  the  artery  and  vein,  on  a  plane  posterior 
to  both.  In  front  of  the  sheath  are  a  few  filaments  descending  from  the  loop 
of  communication  between  the  descendens  and  communicans  noni ;  behind  the 
sheath  are  seen  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and 
the  sympathetic  nerve ;  and  on  its  inner  side,  the  trachea,  the  thyroid  gland, 
much  more  prominent  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
larynx.  By  cutting  into  the  upper  part  of  this  space,  and  slightly  displacing 
the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle,  the  common  carotid  artery  may  be  tied  below  the 
Omo-hyoid  muscle. 

The  floor  of  the  inferior  carotid  triangle  is  formed  by  the  Longus  colli  muscle 
below,  and  by  the  Scalenus  anticus  above  (see  Fig.  270,  p.  879),  between  which 
muscles  the  vertebral  artery  and  vein  will  be  found  passing  into  the  foramen 
in  the  sixth  transverse  process ;  a  small  portion  of  the  origin  of  the  Rectus  capi- 
tis anticus  major  may  also  be  seen  in  the  floor  of  the  space. 

The  Superior  Carotid  Triangle  is  bounded,  behind,  by  the  Sterno-mastoid ; 
below,  b)'  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Omo-hyoid ;  and  above,  by  the  posterior  belly 
of  the  Digastric  muscle.  Its  floor  is  formed  by  parts  of  the  Thyro-hyoid,  Hyo- 
glossus,  and  the  inferior  and  middle  Constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx ;  and  it 
is  covered  by  the  integument,  superficial  fascia,  Platysma,  and  deep  fascia ;  rami- 
fving  between  which  are  branches  of  the  facial  and  superficialis  colli  nerves. 
This  space  contains  the  upper  part  of  the  common  carotid  artery,  which  bifur- 
cates opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  into  the  external  and 
internal  carotid.  Tnese  vessels  are  occasionally  somewhat  concealed  from  view 
by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle,  which  overlaps  them.  The 
external  and  internal  carotids  lie  side  by  side,  the  external  being  the  more  anterior 
of  the  two.  The  following  branches  of  the  external  carotid  are  also  met  with  in 
this  space;  the  superior  thyroid,  running  forwards  and  downwards;  the  lingual, 
directly  forwards;  the  facial,  forwards  and  upwards;  the  occipital,  backwards; 
and  the  ascending  pharyngeal,  directly  upwards  on  the  inner  side  of  the  internal 
carotid.  The  veins  met  with  are:  the  internal  jugular,  which  lies  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  common  and  internal  carotid  arteries ;  and  veins  corresponding  to  the 
above-mentioned  branches  of  the  external  carotid,  viz.,  the  superior  thyroid,  the 
lingual,  facial,  ascending  pharyngeal,  and  sometimes  the  occipital ;  all  of  which 

^  Therefore  the  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  contained  in  this  tri- 
angle, since  they  are  covered  by  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle,  that  is  to  say,  lie  behind  the  anterior 
border  of  that  muscle,  which  forms  the  posterior  border  of  the  triangle.  But  as  they  lie  very 
close  to  the  structures  which  are  really  contained  in  the  triangle,  and  whose  position  it  is  essential 
to  remember  in  operating  on  this  part  of  the  artery,  it  has  seemed  expedient  to  study  the  relations 
of  all  these  parts  together. 
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accompany  their  corresponding  arteries,  and  terminate  in  the  internal  jugular. 
The  nerves  in  this  space  are  the  following : — In  front  of  the  sheath  of  the  common 
carotid  is  the  descendens  noni.  The  hypoglossal  nerve  crosses  both  carotids  above, 
curving  round  the  occipital  artery  at  its  origin.  Within  the  sheath,  between  the 
artery  and  vein,  and  behind  both,  is  the  pneumogastric  nerve ;  behind  the  sheath, 
the  sympathetic.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  vessels,  the  spinal  accessory  nerve 
runs  for  a  short  distance  before  it  pierces  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle ;  and  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  internal  carotid,  just  below  the  hyoid  bone,  may  be  seen  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve;  and  still  more  inferiorly, the  external  laryngeal  nerve. 
The  upper  part  of  the  larynx  and  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  are  also  found  in  the 
front  part  of  this  space. 

The  Submaxillary  Triangle  corresponds  to  the  part  of  the  neck  immediately 
beneath  the  body  of  the  jaw.  It  is  bounded,  above,  by  the  lower  border  of  the 
body  of  the  jaw,  and  a  line  drawn  from  its  angle  to  the  mastoid  process ;  below, 
by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles ;  in  front,  by  the 
middle  line  of  the  neck.  The  floor  of  this  space  is  formed  by  the  anterior  belly 
of  the  Digastric,  the  Mylo-hyoid,  and  Hyo-glossus  muscles ;  and  it  is  covered  by 
the  integument,  superficial  fascia,  Platysma,  and  deep  fascia ;  ramifying  between 
which  are  branches  of  the  facial  and  ascending  filaments  of  the  superficial  cervi- 
cal nerve.  This  space  contains,  in  front,  the  submaxillary  glana,  imbedded  in 
the  substance  of  which  are  the  facial  artery  and  vein,  and  their  glandular 
branches;  beneath  this  gland,  on  the  surface  of  the  Mylo-hyoid  muscle,  are  the 
submental  artery  and  the  mylo-hyoid  artery  and  nerve.  The  back  part  of  this 
space  is  separated  from  the  front  part  by  the  Stylo-maxillary  ligament ;  it  con- 
tains the  external  carotid  artery,  ascending  deeply  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid 
gland ;  this  vessel  here  lies  in  front  of,  and  superficial  to,  the  internal  carotid, 
being  crossed  by  the  facial  nerve,  and  gives  off  m  its  course  the  posterior  auricu- 
lar, temporal,  and  internal  maxillary  branches;  more  deeply  is  the  internal 
carotid,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  separated  from 
the  external  carotid  by  the  Stylo-glossus  and  Stylo-pharyngeus  muscles,  and  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  with  its  pharyngeal  branch.* 

Posterior  Triangular  Space, 

The  posterior  triangular  space  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  Sterno-mastoid 
muscle ;  behind,  by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Trapezius ;  its  base  corresponds 
to  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle ;  its  apex,  to  the  occiput.  The  space  is  crossed, 
about  an  inch  above  the  clavicle,  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Omo-hyoid,  which 
divides  it  unequally  into  two,  an  upper  or  occipital,  and  a  lower  or  subclavian 
triangle. 

The  Occipital^  the  larger  of  the  two  posterior  triangles,  is  bounded,  in  front, 
by  the  Sterno-mastoid  ;  behind,  by  the  Trapezius ;  below,  by  the  Omo-hyoid.  Its 
floor  is  formed  from  above  downwards  by  the  Splenius,  Levator  anguli  scapulsB, 
and  the  middle  and  posterior  Scaleni  muscles,  it  is  covered  by  the  integument, 
the  Platysma  below,  the  superficial  and  deep  fasciae ;  and  crossed,  above,  by  the 
ascending  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  ;  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  is  directed 
obliquely  across  the  space  from  the  Sterno-mastoid,  which  it  pierces,  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  Trapezius ;  below,  the  descending  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus 
and  the  transversalis  colli  artery  and  vein  cross  the  space.  A  chain  of  lymphatic 
gland  is  also  found  running  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid, 
from  the  mastoid  process  to  the  root  of  the  neck. 

'  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  this  trian^^le  as  was  made  about  the  inferior  carotid  triangle* 
The  structures  enumerated,  as  contained  in  the  back  part  of  the  space,  He,  strictly  speaking, 
beneath  the  muscles  which  form  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  triangle ;  but  as  it  is  very 
important  to  bear  in  mind  their  close  relation  to  tlie  parotid  gland  and  its  boundaries  (on  account 
of  the  frequency  of  surgical  operations  on  tiiis  glar.d),  all  these  parts  are  spoken  of  together. 
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The  Svbclavian^  the  smaller  of  the  two  posterior  triangles,  is  bounded,  above, 
by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Omo-hyoid ;  below,  by  the  clavicle ;  its  base,  directed 
forwaros,  being  formed  by  the  Sterno-mastoid.  The  size  of  the  subclavian  tri- 
angle varies  according  to  the  extent  of  attachment  of  the  clavicular  portion  of 
the  Stemo-mastoid  and  Trapezius  muscles,  and  also  according  to  the  height  at 
which  the  Omo-hyoid  crosses  the  neck  above  the  clavicle.  Its  height  also  varies 
much,  according  to  the  position  of  the  arm,  being  much  diminished  by  raising 
the  limb,  on  account  of  the  ascent  of  the  clavicle,  and  increased  by  drawing  the 
arm  downwards,  when  that  bone  is  depressed.  This  space  is  covered  by  the 
integument,  superficial  and  deep  fascia ;  and  crossed  by  the  descending  branches 
of  the  cervical  plexus.  Just  above  the  level  of  the  clavicle,  the  third  portion  of 
the  subclavian  artery  curves  outwards  and  downwards,  from  the  outer  margin  of 
the  Scalenus  anticus,  across  the  first  rib  to  the  axilla.  Sometimes  this  vessel 
rises  as  high  as  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  clavicle,  or  to  any  point  interme- 
diate between  this  and  its  usual  level.  Occasionally,  it  passes  in  front  of  the 
Scalenus  anticus,  or  pierces  the  fibres  of  that  muscle.  The  Subclavian  vein  lies 
behind  the  clavicle,  and  is  usually  not  seen  in  this  space ;  but  it  occasionally  rises 
as  high  up  as  the  artery,  and  has  even  been  seen  to  pass  with  that  vessel  behind 
the  Scalenus  anticus.  The  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  lies  above  the  artery  and 
in  close  contact  with  it.  Passing  transversely  across  the  clavicular  margin  of  the 
space  are  the  suprascapular  vessels ;  and  traversing  its  upper  angle  in  the  same 
direction,  the  transverse  cervical  vessels.  The  external  jugular  vein  runs  verti- 
cally downwards  behind  the  posterior  border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid,  to  terminate 
in  the  Subclavian  vein ;  it  receives  the  transverse  cervical  and  suprascapular 
veins,  which  occasionally  form  a  plexus  in  front  of  the  artery,  and  a  small  vein 
which  crosses  the  clavicle  from  the  cephalic.  The  small  nerve  to  the  subclavius 
also  crosses  this  triangle  about  its  miadle.  A  lymphatic  gland  is  also  found  in 
the  space.  Its  floor  is  formed  by  the  first  rib  with  the  first  digitation  of  the 
Serratus  magnus. 

Internal  Carotid  Artery. 

The  internal  carotid  artery  commences  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  common 
carotid,  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  runs  perpendicu- 
larly upwards,  in  front  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  three  upper  cervical 
vertebrae,  to  the  carotid  foramen  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 
After  ascending  in  it  for  a  short  distance,  it  passes  forwards  and  inwards  through 
the  carotid  canal,  and  enters  the  skull.  It  then  ascends  to  the  posterior  clinoid 
process,  curves  forwards  through  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  at  the  anterior  clinoid 
process  again  turns  upwards,  pierces  the  dura  mater,  and  divides  into  its  termi- 
nal branches. 

This  vessel  supplies  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain,  the  eye,  and  its  appendages. 
Its  size,  in  the  adult,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  external  carotid.  In  the  cnild,  it  is 
larger  than  that  vessel.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  curvatures  that  it 
presents  in  different  parts  of  its  course.  In  its  cervical  portion  it  occasionally 
presents  one  or  two  flexures  near  the  base  of  the  skull,  whilst  through  the  rest 
of  its  extent  it  describes  a  double  curvature,  which  resembles  the  italic  letter  s 
placed  horizontally.  These  curvatures  most  probably  diminish  the  velocity  of 
the  current  of  blood,  by  increasing  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  it  moves, 
and  adding  to  the  amount  of  impediment  produced  from  friction.  In  consider- 
ing the  course  and  relations  of  this  vessel,  it  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
four  portions :  a  cervical,  petrous,  cavernous,  and  cerebral. 

Cervical  Portion.  This  portion  of  the  internal  carotid  is  superficial  at  its  com- 
mencement, being  contained  in  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  and  lying  on  the 
same  level  as  the  external  carotid,  but  behind  that  artery,  overlapped  by  the 
Sterno-mastoid,  and  covered  by  the  Platysma,  deep  fascia,  and  integument:  it 
then  p?isse5  beneath  the  parotid  gland,  being  crossed  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve, 
the  Digastric  and  Stylo- hyoid  muscles,  and  the  external  carotid  and  occipital 
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arteries.  Higher  up,  it  is  separated  from  the  external  carotid  by  the  Stylo-glossus 
and  Stylo-pharyngeus  muscles,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  and  pharyngeal 
branch  of  the  pneumogastric.  It  is  in  relation,  behind,  with  the  Rectus  capitis 
anticuB  major,  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  and  superior 
laryngeal  nerve;  externally,  with  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  pneumogastric 
nerve  ;  tntemaUy,  with  the  pharynx,  tonsil,  and  ascending  pharyngeal  artery. 

Fig.  824.— The  Internnl  Carotid  and  Vertebral  Arteries.    Right  Side. 


Petrous  Portion.  When  the  iat«mal  carotid  artery  enters  the  canal  in  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  it  first  ascends  a  short  distance,  and  then 
curves  forwards  and  inwards,  and  again  ascends  as  it  leaves  the  canal  to  enter  the 
cavity  of  the  skull.  In  this  canal,  the  artery  lies  at  iirst  anterior  to  the  tym- 
panum, from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  thin,  bony  lamella,  which  is  cribriform 
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in  the  young  subject,  and  often  absorbed  in  old  age.  It  is  separated  from  the 
bony  wall  of  the  carotid  canal  by  a  prolongation  of  dura  mater,  and  is  surrounded 
by  filaments  of  the  carotid  plexus. 

Cavernous  Portion,  The  internal  carotid  artery,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  at 
first  ascends  to  the  posterior  clinoid  process,  then  passes  forwards  by  the  side  of 
the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  being  situated  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  cavernous 
sinus,  in  relation,  externally',  with  the  sixth  nerve,  and  covered  by  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  sinus.  The  third,  fourth,  and  ophthalmic  nerves  are  placed  on 
the  outer  wall  of  the  sinus,  being  separated  from  its  cavity  by  the  lining  mem- 
brane. 

Cerebral  Portion,  On  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process  the  inter- 
nal carotid  curves  upwards,  perforates  the  dura  mater  bounding  the  sinus,  and  is 
received  into  a  sheath  of  the  arachnoid.  This  portion  of  the  artery  is  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve ;  it  lies  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius,  having  the  third  nerve  externally. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Ixternal  Carotid  Artery  in  the  Neck. 

In  Front, 

Skin,  superficial  and  deep  fascism. 
Parotid  gland. 

Stylo-glos8us  and  Stylo-pharjngens  mascles. 
Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

Externally,  /\  /\  Intermilly. 

*   .         1  .       1  .  /     Internal     \  Pharvnx 

internal  jugular  vein.  Carotid  a        ^*     v  i    -* 

Pneumogastric  nerve.  I     Artery.      /  T^S  ^°^  pharyngeal  artery. 

Behirul. 

Rectus  capitis  anticus  major. 

Sympathetic. 

Superior  laryngeal  nerve. 

Peculiarities.  The  length  of  the  internal  carotid  varies  according  to  the  length  of  the  neck, 
and  also  according  to  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid.  Its  origin  sometimes  takes 
place  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta;  in  such  rare  instances,  this  vessel  has  been  found  to  be  placed 
nearer  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  than  the  external  carotid,  as  far  upwards  as  the  larynx,  when 
the  latter  vessel  crossed  the  internal  carotid.  The  course  of  the  vessel,  instead  of  being  straight, 
may  be  very  tortuous.  A  few  instances  are  recorded  in  which  this  vessel  was  altogether  absent: 
in  one  of  these  the  common  carotid  passed  up  the  neck,  and  gave  off  the  nsnal  branches  of  the 
external  carotid :  the  cranial  portion  of  the  internal  carotid  being  replaced  by  two  branches  of 
the  internal  maxillary,  which  entered  the  skull  through  the  foramen  rotundum  and  ovale,  and 
joined  to  form  a  single  vessel. 

Surgical  Ajiatomy,  The  cervical  part  of  the  internal  carotid  is  sometimes  wounded  by  a  stab 
or  gunshot  wound  in  the  neck,  or  even  occasionally  by  a  stab  from  w^ithin  the  mouth,  as  when 
a  person  receives  a  thrust  from  the  end  of  a  parasol,  or  falls  down  with  a  tobacco-pipe  in  his 
mouth.  In  such  cases  a  ligature  should  be  applied  to  the  common  carotid.  The  relation  of  tlie 
internal  carotid  with  the  tonsil  should  be  especially  remembered,  as  instances  have  occurred  in 
which  the  artery  has  been  wounded  during  the  operation  of  scarifying  the  tonsil,  and  fatal 
hemorrhage  has  supervened. 

The  branches  given  off  from  the  internal  carotid  'are : 

From  the  Petrous  Portion         Tympanic  (internal  or  deep). 

{Arteriae  Receptaculi. 
Anterior  Meningeal. 
Ophthalmic. 
'  Anterior  Cerebral. 


From  the  Cerebral  Portion 


Middle  Cerebral. 
Posterior  communicating. 
Anterior  Choroid. 

The  cervical  portion  of  the  internal  carotid  gives  off  no  branches. 
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The  tympanic  is  a  small  branch  which  enters  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum, 
througli  a  minute  foramen  in  the  carotid  canal,  and  anastomoses  with  the  tym- 
panic branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  and  with  the  stylo-mastoid  artery. 

The  arleriee  recepCacitli  are  numeroua  small  vessels,  derived  from  the  internal 
carotid  in  the  cavernous  sinus;  they  supply  the  pituitary  body,  the  Casserian 
ganglion,  and  the  walla  of  tlie  cavernous  and  inferior  petrosal  sinuses.  One  of 
these  branches,  distributed  to  the  dura  mater,  is  called  the  anterior  miminyeat; 
it  anastomoses  with  the  middle  meningeal. 

The  Ophthalmic  Artery  arises  from  the  internal  carotid,  just  as  that  vessel 
is  emerging  from  the  cavernous  sinus,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  clinoid 
process,  and  enters  the  orbit  through  the  optic  foramen,  below  and  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  then  piissea  across  the  nerve,  to  the  inner  wall  of  the 
orbit,  and  thence  horizontally  forwards,  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  Superior 
obhque  muscle,  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  where  it  divides  into  two  terminal 
branches,  the  frontal  and  nasal. 

Braitchea.  The  branches  of  this  vessel  may  be  divided  into  an  orbital  group, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  orbit  and  surrounding  parts ;  and  an  ocular  group, 
which  supply  the  muscles  and  globe  of  the  eye. 


Orbital  Group.  Ocular  Group. 

Lachrymal.  Muscular. 

Supraorbital.  Anterior  Ciliary. 

Posterior  Ethmoidal,  Short  Ciliary, 

Anterior  Ethmoidal,  Long  Cihary. 

Palpebral.  Arteria  Centralis  Retime. 
Frontal. 
Na-sal. 
The  lachrymal  is  the  first,  and  one  of  the  largest  branches,  derived  from  the 

ophthalmic,  arising  close  to  the  optic  foramen :  not  unfrequently  it  is  given  off 
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from  the  artery  before  it  enters  the  orbit.  It  accompanies  the  lachrymal  nerve 
along  the  upper  border  of  tlie  External  rectus  muscle,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
lachrymal  gland.  Its  terminal  branches,  escaping  from  the  gland,  are  distributed 
to  the  upper  eyelid  and  conjunctiva,  anastomosing  with  the  palpebral  arteries. 
The  lachrymal  artery  gives  off  one  or  two  malar  branches ;  one  of  which  passes 
through  a  foramen  in  the  malar  bone,  to  reach  the  temporal  fossa,  and  anasto- 
moses with  the  deep  temporal  arteries.  The  other  appears  on  the  cheek,  and 
anastomoses  with  the  transverse  facial.  A  branch  is  also  sent  backwards,  through 
the  sphenoidal  fissure,  to  the  dura  mater,  which  anastomoses  with  a  branch  of 
the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

Peculiarities.  The  lachrymal  artery  is  sometimes  derived  from  one  of  the  anterior  branches 
of  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

The  supraorbital  artery,  the  largest  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  arises  from  that 
vessel  above  the  optic  nerve.  Ascending  so  as  to  rise  above  all  the  muscles  of 
the  orbit,  it  passes  forwards  with  the  frontal  nerve,  between  the  periosteum  and 
Levator  palpebrae ;  and,  passing  through  the  supraorbital  foramen,  divides  into  a 
superficial  and  deep  branch,  which  supply  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the 
forehead  and  pericranium,  anastomosing  with  the  temporal,  the  angular  branch 
of  the  facial,  and  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side.  This  artery  in  the  orbit  sup- 
plies the  Superior  rectus  and  the  Levator  palpebrae,  sends  a  branch  inwards, 
across  the  pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique  muscle,  to  supply  the  parts  at  the  inner 
canthus,  and,  at  the  supraorbital  foramen,  frequently  transmits  a  branch  to  the 
diploe. 

The  ethmoidal  branches  are  two  in  number;  posterior  and  anterior.  The 
former,  which  is  the  smaller,  passes  through  the  posterior  ethmoidal  foramen, 
supplies  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells,  and,  entering  the  cranium,  gives  off  a 
meningeal  branch,  which  supplies  the  adjacent  dura  mater  and  nasal  branches, 
which  descend  into  the  nose  through  apertures  in  the  cribriform  plate,  anasto- 
mosing with  branches  of  the  spheno-palatine.  The  anterior  ethmoidal  artery 
accompanies  the  nasal  nerve  through  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen,  supplies 
the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells  and  frontal  sinuses,  and,  entering  the  cranium,  divides 
into  a  meningeal  branch,  which  supplies  the  adjacent  dura  mater,  and  a  nasal 
branch,  which  descends  into  the  nose,  through  an  aperture  in  the  cribriform  plate. 

The  palpebral  arteries^  two  in  number,  superior  and  inferior,  arise  from  the 
ophthalmic,  opposite  the  pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique  muscle ;  they  encircle 
the  eyelids  near  their  free  margin,  forming  a  superior  and  an  inferior  arch,  which 
lie  between  the  orbicularis  muscle  and  tarsal  cartilages ;  the  superior  palpebral 
inosculating  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit  with  the  orbital  branch  of  the  tem- 
poral artery,  the  inferior  palpebral  with  the  orbital  branch  of  the  infraorbital 
artery,  at  the  inner  side  of  the  lid.  From  this  anastomosis,  a  branch  passes  to 
the  nasal  duct,  ramifying  in  its  mucous  membrane,  as  far  as  the  inferior  meatus. 

The  frontal  artery^  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic,  passes 
from  the  orbit  at  its  inner  angle,  and,  ascending  on  the  forehead,  supplies  the 
muscles,  integument,  and  pericranium,  anastomosing  with  the  supraorbital 
artery. 

The  nasal  artery,  the  other  terminal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  emerges  from 
the  orbit  above  the  tendo  oculi,  and,  after  giving  a  branch  to  the  lachrymal  sac, 
divides  into  two,  one  of  which  anastomoses  with  the  angular  artery ;  the  other 
branch,  the  dorsalis  nasi,  runs  along  the  dorsum  of  tlie  nose,  supplies  its  entire 
surface,  and  anastomoses  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  ciliary  arteries  are  divisible  into  three  groups,  the  short,  long,  and  anterior. 
The  short  ciliary  arteries,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  in  number,  arise  from  the  oph- 
thalmic, or  some  of  its  branches ;  they  surround  the  optic  nerve  as  they  pass 
forwards  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  eyeball,  pierce  the  sclerotic  coat  around  the 
entrance  of  the  nerve,  and  supply  the  choroid  coat  and  ciliary  processes.  The 
long  ciliary  arteries,  two  in  number,  also  pierce  the  posterior  part  of  the  sclerotic^ 
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and  run  forwards,  along  eacli  aide  of  the  eyeball,  between  the  sclerotic  and  choroid, 
to  the  ciliary  ligament,  where  tliey  divide  into  two  branches;  these  form  an  arterial 
circle  around  the  circumference  of  the  iria,  from  which  numerous  radiating 
branches  pass  forwards,  in  its  substance,  to  it5  free  margin,  where  they  form  a 
second  arterial  circle  around  its  pupillary  margin.  The  anterior  cilwry  arteries 
are  derived  from  tlie  muscular  branches ;  tbey  pierce  the  sclerotic  a  short  distance 
from  the  cornea,  and  terminate  in  the  great  arterial  circle  of  the  iris. 
Tig.  826. 


K.  B. — It  will  be  noticed  that  in  tlie  illiistrfitbn  tlie  tno  antciior  cerebral  arteries  have  been 
drawn  at  a  considerable  diutance  from  cncli  uilier ;  Uiis  inakus  tlie  anterior  commuiiicatiDg  nrter; 
appear  very  much  loiifi;er  than  it  really  is. 
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The  arteria  centralis  retinae  is  one  of  the  smallest  branches  of  the  ophthalmic 
artery.  It  arises  near  the  optic  foramen,  pierces  the  optic  nerve  obliquely,  and 
runs  forwards,  in  the  centre  of  its  substance,  to  the  retina,  in  which  its  branches 
are  distributed  as  far  forwards  as  the  ciliary  processes.  In  the  human  foetus,  a 
small  vessel  passes  forwards,  through  the  vitreous  humor,  to  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

The  muscular  branches^  two  in  number,  superior  and  inferior,  supply  the  muscles 
of  the  eyeball.  The  superior,  the  smaller,  often  wanting,  supplies  the  Levator 
palpebrse,  Superior  rectus,  and  Superior  oblique.  The  inferior,  more  constant  in 
its  existence,  passes  forwards,  between  the  optic  nerve  and  Inferior  rectus,  and  is 
distributed  to  the  External  and  Inferior  recti,  and  inferior  oblique.  This  vessel 
gives  off  most  of  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries. 

The  CEREBRAL  hrauchfs  of  the  internal  carotid  are :  the  anterior  cerebral,  the 
middle  cerebral,  the  posterior  communicating,  and  the  anterior  choroid. 

The  anterior  cerebral  arises  from  the  internal  carotid,  at  the  inner  extremity 
of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  passes  forw^ards  in  the  great  longitudinal  fissure 
between  the  two  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  being  connected,  soon  after  its 
origin,  with  the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side  by  a  short  anastomosing  trunk,  about 
two  lines  in  length,  the  anterior  coniTminicating.  The  two  anterior  cerebral 
arteries,  lying  side  by  side,  curve  round  the  anterior  border  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  and  run  along  its  upper  surface  to  its  posterior  part,  where  they  ter- 
minate by  anastomosing  with  the  posterior  cerebral  arteries.  They  supply  the 
olfactory  and  optic  nerves,  the  under  surface  of  the  anterior  lobes,  the  third  ven- 
tricle, the  anterior  perforated  space,  the  corpus  callosum,  and  the  inferior  surface 
of  the  hemispheres. 

The  anterior  communicating  artery  is  a  short  branch,  about  two  lines  in  length, 
but  of  moderate  size,  connecting  together  the  two  anterior  cerebral  arteries  across 
the  longitudinal  fissure.  Sometimes  this  vessel  is  wanting,  the  two  arteries  join- 
ing together  to  form  a  single  trunk,  which  afterwards  subdivides.  Or  the  vessel 
may  be  wholly  or  partially  subdivided  into  two ;  frequently  it  is  longer  and 
smaller  than  usual. 

The  middle  cerebral  artery^  the  largest  branch  of  the  internal  carotid,  passes 
obliquely  outwards  along  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  within  which  it  divides  into 
three  branches :  an  anterior,  which  supplies  the  pia  mater,  investing  the  surface 
of  the  anterior  lobe ;  a  posterior,  which  supplies  the  middle  lobe ;  and  a  median 
branch,  which  supplies  the  small  lobe  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  Sylvian 
fissure.  Near  its  origin,  this  vessel  gives  off  numerous  small  branches,  which 
enter  the  locus  perforatus  anticus,  to  be  distributed  to  the  corpus  striatum. 

The  posterior  communicating  artery  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  internal 
carotid,  runs  directly  backwards,  and  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  cerebral,  a 
branch  of  the  basilar.  This  artery  varies  considerably  in  size,  being  sometimes 
small,  and  occasionally  so  large  that  the  posterior  cerebral  may  be  considered  as 
arising  from  the  internal  carotid  rather  than  from  the  basilar.  It  is  frequently 
larger  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

The  anterior  choroid  is  a  small  but  constant  branch,  which  arises  from  the  back 
part  of  the  internal  carotid,  near  the  posterior  communicating  artery.  Passing 
backwards  and  outwards,  it  enters  the  descending  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle, 
beneath  the  edge  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain.  It  is  distributed  to  the  hip- 
pocampus major,  corpus  fimbriatum,  and  choroid  plexus. 


ARTERIES  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  artery  which  supplies  the  upper  extremity  continues  as  a  single  trunk 
from  its  commencement  down  to  the  elbow ;  but  different  portions  of  it  have 
received  difierent  names,  according  to  the  region  through  which  it  passes.  That 
part  of  the  vessel  which  extends  from  its  origin  to  the  lower  border  of  the  first 
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rib,  is  termed  the  subclavian  ;  beyond  this  point  to  the  lower  border  of  the  axilla, 
it  is  termed  the  axillary ;  and  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  axillary  space  to  the 
bend  of  the  elbow,  it  is  termed  brachial ;  here  the  single  trunk  terminates  by 
dividing  into  two  branches,  the  radial  and  ulnar,  an  arrangement  precisely  similar 
to  what  occurs  in  the  lower  limb. 

Subclavian  Abteries. 

The  subclavian  artery  on  the  right  side  arises  from  the  arteria  innominata 
opposite  the  right  stemo-clavicular  articulation ;  on  the  left  side  it  arises  from  the 
arch  of  the  aorta.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  these  two  vessels  must,  in  the  first 
part  of  their  course,  differ  in  their  length,  their  direction,  and  their  relation  with 
neighboring  parts. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  description  of  these  vessels,  more  especially  in  a 
surgical  point  of  view,  each  subclavian  artery  has  been  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  portion,  on  the  right  side,  ascends  obliquely  outwards  from  the  origin 
of  the  vessel  to  the  inner  border  of  the  Scalenus  anticus.  On  the  left  side  it 
ascends  vertically,  to  gain  the  inner  border  of  that  muscle.  The  second  part 
passes  outwards,  behind  the  Scalenus  anticus ;  and  the  third  part  passes  from 
the  outer  margin  of  that  muscle,  beneath  the  clavicle,  to  the  lower  border  of 
the  first  rib,  where  it  becomes  the  axillary  artery.  The  first  portions  of  these 
two  vessels  differ  so  much  in  their  course,  and  in  their  relation  with  neighbor- 
ing parts,  that  they  will  be  described  separately.  The  second  and  third  parts 
are  precisely  alike  on  both  sides. 

First  Part  op  the  Right  Subclavian  Artery.    (Figs.  817,  819.) 

The  right  subclavian  artery  arises  from  the  arteria  innominata,  opposite  the 
right  stemo-clavicular  articulation,  passes  upwards  and  outwards  across  the  root 
of  the  neck,  and  terminates  at  the  inner  margin  of  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  it  ascends  a  little  above  the  clavicle,  the  extent  to 
which  it  does  so  varying  in  different  cases.  It  is  covered,  infroni^  by  the  integu- 
ment, superficial  fascia,  Platysma,  deep  fascia,  the  clavicular  origin  of  the  Stemo- 
mastoid,  the  Sterno-hyoid,  and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles,  and  another  layer  of  the 
deep  fascia.  It  is  crossed  by  the  internal  jugular  and  vertebral  veins,  and  by  the 
pneumogastric,  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  sympathetic,  and  the  phrenic  nerve. 
BenecUhj  the  artery  is  invested  by  the  pleura,  and  behind^  it  is  separated  by  a 
cellular  interval  from  the  Longus  colli,  the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh 
cervical  or  first  dorsal  vertebra,  and  the  sympathetic :  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve  winding  around  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  vessel.  The  subclavian 
vein  lies  below  the  subclavian  artery,  immediately  behind  the  clavicle. 

Plan  of  Relations  of  First  Portion  of  Right  Subclavian  Artery. 

In  FrorU, 

Clavicular  origin  of  Sterno-maatoid. 
Sterno-hyoid  and  Sterno-thyroid. 
Internal  jugular  and  vertebral  veins. 
Pneumogastric,  cardiac,  and  phrenic  nerves. 

Artery.      j  Pleura. 

First  Portion. 

Behifid, 

Recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

Sympathetic. 

Longus  colli. 

Transverse  process  of  seventh  cervical  or  first  dorsal  vertebra.* 


*  In  five  cases  recently  examined,  successively, the  artery  was  found  to  lie  on  the  transverse 
process  of  the  first  dorsal. 
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First  Part  of  the  Left  Subclavian  Artery.    (Fig.  317.) 

The  left  subclavian  artery  arises  from  the  end  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  opposite  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  and  ascends  to  the  inner 
margin  of  the  first  rib,  behind  the  insertion  of  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle.  This 
vessel  is,  therefore,  longer  than  the  right,  situated  more  deeply  in  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  and  directed  almost  vertically  upwards  instead  of  arching  outwards 
like  the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side. 

It  is  in  relation,  in  front^  with  the  pleura,  the  left  lung,  the  pneumogastric, 

f)hrenic,  and  cardiac  nerves,  which  lie  parallel  with  it,  the  left  carotid  artery, 
eft  internal  jugular  and  innominate  veins,  and  is  covered  by  the  Sterno- thyroid, 
Sterno-hyoid,  and  Sterno-mastoid  muscles ;  behind^  it  is  in  relation  with  the 
oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  inferior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  Longus 
colli,  and  vertebral  column.  To  its  inner  side  are  the  oesophagus,  trachea,  and 
thoracic  duct ;  to  its  outer  side^  the  pleura. 

Plan  of  Relations  of  First  Portion  of  Left  Subclavian  Artery. 

In  Front. 

Pleura  and  left  lang. 

Pneumogastric,  cardiac,  and  phrenic  nerves. 

Left  carotid  artery. 

Left  internal  jugular  and  innominate  veins. 

Sterno-thyroid,  Sterno-hyoid,  and  Sterno-mastoid  muscles. 

Inner  side,  f  \  Outer  9ide. 

(Esophagus.  I  sub^ilian  I  Pleura. 

Trachea. 

Thoracic  duct. 

Behind. 

(Esophagus  and  thoracic  duct. 

Inferior  cervical  ganglion  of  sympathetic. 

Longus  colli  and  vertebral  column. 

Second  and  Third  Parts  of  the  Subclavian  Artery.    (Fig.  319.) 

« 

The  Second  Portion  of  the  Subclavian  Artery  lies  behind  the  Scalenus  anticus 
muscle ;  it  is  very  short,  and  forms  the  highest  part  of  the  arch  described  by 
that  vessel. 

Relatione.  It  is  covered,  infront^  by  the  integument,  Platysma,  Sterno-mastoid, 
cervical  fascia,  and  by  the  phrenic  nerve,  which  is  separated  from  the  artery  by 
the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle.  Behind^  it  is  in  relation  with  the  Middle  Scalenus. 
Above^  with  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves.  Below,  with  the  pleura.  The  sub- 
clavian vein  lies  below  and  in  front  of  the  artery,  separated  from  it  by  the 
Scalenus  anticus. 

Plan  of  Eelations  of  Second  Portion  of  Subclavian  Artery. 

In  Front. 

Scalenus  anticus. 
Phrenic  nerve. 
Subclavian  vein. 


J,  /Subclavian  \  ,,  , 

AOOVe,  I       Artery         i  J>ewU>, 

Brachial  plexus.  I     ^^Siin.   J  ^^^^''a- 

Behi?id. 
Pleura  and  Middle  Scalenus. 
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The  Third  Portmi  of  the  Subclavian  Artery  passes  downwards  and  outwards 
from  the  outer  margin  of  the  Scalenus  amicus  to  the  lower  border  of  the  first 
rib,  where  it  becomes  the  axillary  artery.  This  portion  of  the  vessel  is  the  most 
superficial,  and  is  contained  in  a  triangular  space,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  in 
front  by  the  Sterno-mastoid,  and  the  two  sides  by  the  Omo-hyoid  above  and  the 
clavicle  below. 

Relations.  It  is  covered,  in  front^  by  the  integument,  the  superficial  fascia, 
the  Platysraa,  deep  fascia ;  and  by  the  clavicle,  the  Subclavius  muscle,  and  the 
suprascapular  artery  and  vein ;  the  clavicular  descending  branches  of  the  cervi- 
cal plexus  and  the  nerve  to  the  subclavius  pass  vertically  downwards  in  front  of 
the  artery.  The  external  jugular  vein  crosses  it  at  its  inner  side,  and  receives 
the  suprascapular  and  transverse  cervical  veins,  which  occasionally  form  a  plexus 
in  front  of  it.  The  subclavian  vein  is  below  the  artery,  lying  close  behind  the 
clavicle.  Behind^  it  lies  on  the  Middle  Scalenus  muscle.  Above  it,  and  to  its 
outer  side,  is  the  brachial  plexus  and  Omo-hyoid  muscle.  Bebw,  it  rests  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  first  rib. 

Plan  of  Relations  of  Third  Portion  of  Subclavian  Artery. 

In  Front. 
Cervical  fascia. 

External  jugular,  suprascapular,  and  transverse  cervical  veins. 
Descending  branches  of  cervical  plexus.    Nerve  to  Subclavius  muscle. 
Subcla\aus  muscle,  suprascapular  artery,  and  clavicle. 

Above.  

Brachial  plexus.  ^'Jf^-  ^^^^• 

Omo-hyoid.  \    portion.     J  First  rib. 

Behind. 
Scalenus  medius. 

Peculiarities.  The  Subclavian  arteries  vary  in  their  origin,  their  course,  and  the  height  to 
which  they  rise  in  the  neck. 

The  origin  of  the  right  subclavian  from  the  innominate  takes  place,  in  some  cases,  above  the 
sterno-clavicular  articulation ;  and  occasionally,  but  less  frequently,  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
below  that  joint.  Or  the  artery  may  arise  as  a  separate  trunk  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  In 
such  cases  it  may  be  either  the  first,  second,  third,  or  even  the  last  branch  derived  from  that 
vessel ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  the  first  or  last,  rarely  the  second  or  third.  When  it  is  the 
first  branch,  it  occupies  the  ordinary  position  of  the  innominate  artery ;  when  the  second  or 
third,  it  gains  its  usual  position  by  passing  behind  the  right  carotid  ;  and  when  the  last  branch, 
it  arises  from  the  left  extremity  of  the  arch,  at  its  upper  or  back  part,  and  passes  obliquely 
towards  the  right  side,  usually  behind  the  a^sophagus  and  right  cai'otid,  sometimes  between  the 
oesophagus  and  trachea,  to  the  upper  border  of  the  first  rib,  whence  it  follows  its  ordinary  course. 
In  very  rare  instances,  this  vessel  arises  from  the  thoracic  aorta,  as  low  down  as  the  fourth  dorsal 
vertebra.  Occasionally,  it  perforates  the  anterior  Scalenus;  more  rarely  it  passes  in  front  of  that 
muscle:  sometimes  the  subclavian  vein  passes  with  the  artery  behind  the  Scalenus.  The  artery 
sometimes  ascends  as  high  as  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  clavicle,  or  any  intermediate  point 
between  this  and  the  upper  border  of  the  bone,  the  right  subclavian  usually  ascending  higher 
than  the  left. 

The  left  subclavian  is  occasionally  joined  at  its  origin  with  the  left  carotid. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  The  relations  of  the  subclavian  arteries  of  the  two  sides  having  been 
examined,  the  student  should  direct  his  attenti<m  to  consider  the  best  position  in  which  comprt*s- 
sion  of  the  vessel  may  be  effected,  or  in  what  situation  a  ligature  may  be  best  applied  in  cases  of 
aneurism  or  wound. 

Compression  of  the  subclavian  artery  is  required  in  cases  of  operations  about  the  shoulder,  in 
the  axilla,  or  at  the  upper  part  of  the  arm ;  and  the  student  will  observe  that  there  is  only  one 
situation  in  which  it  can  be  eflTectually  applied,  viz.,  where  the  artery  passes  across  the  outer 
surface  of  the  first  rib.  In  order  to  compress  the  vessel  in  this  situation,  the  shoulder  should 
be  depressed,  and  the  surgeon,  grasping  the  side  of  the  neck,  may  press  with  his  thumb  in  the 
hollow  behind  the  clavicle  downwards  against  the  rib ;  if  from  any  cause  the  shoulder  cannot  be 
sufficiently  depressed,  pressure  may  be  made  from  before  backwards,  so  as  to  compres»  the  artery 
against  the  middle  Scalenus  and  transverse  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra.     In  appro- 
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priate  cases,  a  preliminary  incision  may  be  made  through  the  cervical  fascia,  and  the  finger  may 
be  pressed  down  directly  upon  the  artery. 

Ligature  of  the  subclavian  artery  may  be  required  in  cases  of  wounds,  or  of  aneurism  in  the 
axilla ;  and  the  third  part  of  the  artery  is  that  which  is  most  favorable  for  an  operation,  on 
account  of  its  being  comparatively  superficial,  and  most  remote  from  the  origin  of  the  large 
branches.  In  those  cases  where  the  clavicle  is  not  displaced,  this  operation  may  be  performed 
with  compai'ative  facility ;  but  where  the  clavicle  is  pushed  up  by  a  large  aneurismal  tumor  in  the 
axilla,  the  artery  is  placed  at  a  great  depth  from  the  surface,  which  matei'ially  increases  the 
difficulty  of  the  operation.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to 
consider  the  height  to  which  this  vessel  reaches  above  the  bone.  In  ordinary  cases,  its  arch  is 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  clavicle,  occasionally  as  high  as  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  sometimes 
so  low  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  its  upper  border.  If  the  clavicle  is  displaced,  these  variations 
will  necessarily  make  the  operation  more  or  less  difficult,  according  as  the  vessel  is  more  or  less 
accessible. 

The  chief  points  in  the  operation  of  tying  the  third  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery  are  as 
follows :  The  patient  being  placed  on  a  table  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  the  shoulder  depressed 
as  much  as  possible,  the  integument  should  be  drawn  downwards  upon  the  clavicle,  and  an  incision 
made  through  it  upon  that  bone  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  Trapezius  to  the  posterior  border 
of  the  Sterno-mastoid,  to  which  may  be  added  a  short  vertical  incision  meeting  the  preceding  in 
its  centre ;  the  Platysma  and  cervical  fascia  should  be  divided  upon  a  director,  and  if  the  interval 
between  the  Trapezius  and  Sterno-mastoid  muscles  be  insufficient  for  the  performance  of  the 
operation,  a  portion  of  one  or  both  may  be  divided.  The  external  jugular  vein  will  now  be  seen 
towards  the  inner  side  of  the  wound :  this  and  the  suprascapular  and  transverse  cervical  veins 
which  terminate  in  it  should  be  held  aside,  and,  if  divided,  both  ends  should  be  tied;  the  supra- 
scapular artery  should  be  avoided,  and  the  Omo-hyoid  muscle  must  now  be  looked  for,  and  held 
aside  if  necessary.  In  the  space  beneath  this  muscle,  careful  search  must  be  made  for  the  vessel ; 
the  deep  fascia  having  been  divided  with  the  finger-nail  or  silver  scalpel,  the  outer  margin  of  the 
Scalenus  muscle  must  be  felt  for,  and  the  finger  being  guided  by  it  to  the  first  rib,  the  pulsation 
of  the  subclavian  artery  will  be  felt  as  it  passes  over  the  rib.  The  aneurism  needle  may  then  be 
passed  around  the  vessel  from  before  backwards,  by  which  means  the  vein  will  be  avoided,  care 
being  taken  not  to  include  a  branch  of  the  brachial  plexus  instead  of  the  artery  in  tlie  ligature. 
If  the  clavicle  is  so  raised  by  the  tumor  that  the  application  of  the  ligature  cannot  be  etfected  in 
this  situation,  the  artery  may  be  tied  above  the  first  rib,  or  even  behind  the  Scalenus  muscle;  the 
difficulties  of  the  operation  in  such  a  case  will  be  materially  increased,  on  account  of  the  greater 
depth  of  the  artery,  and  the  alteration  in  position  of  the  surrounding  parts. 

The  second  part  of  the  subclavian  artery,  from  being  that  portion  which  rises  highest  in  the 
neck,  has  been  considered  favorable  for  the  application  of  the  ligature,  when  it  is  difficult  to  tie  the 
artery  in  the  third  part  of  its  course.  There  are,  however,  many  objections  to  the  operation  in 
this  situation.  It  is  necessary  to  divide  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle,  upon  which  lies  the  phrenic 
nerve,  and  at  the  inner  side  of  which  is  situated  the  internal  jugular  vein ;  and  a  wound  of  either 
of  these  structures  might  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  Again,  the  artery  is  in  con- 
tact, below,  with  the  pleura,  which  must  also  be  avoided ;  and,  lastly,  the  proximity  of  so  many 
of  its  larger  branches  arising  internal  to  this  point,  must  be  a  still  further  objection  to  the  opera- 
tion. If,  however,  it  has  been  determined  to  perform  the  operation  in  this  situation,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  artery  passes  in  front  of  the  Scalenus 
anticus,  or  through  the  fibres  of  that  muscle ;  and  that  the  vein  sometimes  passes  with  the  artery 
behind  the  Scalenus  anticus. 

In  those  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  axillary  or  subclavian  artery  which  encroach  upon  the  outer 
portion  of  the  Scalenus  muscle  to  such  an  extent  that  a  ligature  cannot  be  applied  in  that  situa- 
tion, it  may  be  deemed  advisable,  as  a  last  resource,  to  tie  the  first  portion  of  subclavian  artery. 
On  the  left  side,  this  operation  is  almost  impracticable;  the  great  depth  of  the  ai-tery  from  the 
surface,  its  intimate  relation  with  the  pleura,  and  its  close  proximity  to  the  thoracic  duct,  and  to 
so  many  important  veins  and  nerves,  present  a  series  of  difficulties  which  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  overcome.^  On  the  right  side,  the  operation  is  practicable,  and  has  been  performed,  though 
not  with  success.  The  main  objection  to  the  operation  in  this  situation  is  the  smallness  of  the 
interval  which  usually  exists  between  the  commencement  of  the  vessel  and  the  origin  of  the 
nearest  branch.  This  operation  may  be  performed  in  the  following  manner : — The  patient  being 
placed  on  the  table  in  the  horizontal  position,  with  the  neck  extended,  an  incision  should  be  made 
parallel  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  inner  part  of  the  clavicle,  and  a  second  along  the  inner 
b#rder  of  the  Sterno-mjistoid,  meeting  the  former  at  an  angle.  The  sternal  attachment  of  the 
Sterno-mastoid  may  now  be  divided  on  a  director,  and  turned  outwards;  a  few  small  arteries 
and  veins,  and  occasionally  the  anterior  jugular,  must  be  avoided,  and  the  Sterno-hyoid  and  Sterno- 
thyroid muscles  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  muscle.  After  tearing  through  the 
deep  fascia  with  the  finger-nail,  the  internal  jugular  vein  will  be  seen  crossing  the  subclavian 
artery ;  this  should  be  pressed  aside,  and  the  artery  secured  by  passing  the  needle  from  below 
upwards,  by  which  the  pleura  is  more  effectually  avoided.  The  exact  position  of  the  vagus 
nerve,  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  the  phrenic  and  sympathetic  nerves  should  be  remembered,  and 


*  The  operation  was.  however,  performed  in  New  York,  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Rodgers,  and  the  case  ia 
related  in  A  System  of  Surgery,  edited  by  T.  Holmes,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  620,  etc. 
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the  ligature  should  he  applied  near  the  origin  of  the  vertehral,  in  order  to  afford  as  much  room 
as  possible  for  the  formation  of  a  coagulum  between  the  ligature  and  the  origin  of  the  vessel. 
It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  right  subclavian  artery  is  occasionally  deeply  placed  in  the  first 
part  of  its  course,  when  it  arises  from  the  left  side  of  the  aortic  arch,  and  passes  in  such  cases 
behind  the  oesophagus,  or  between  it  and  the  trachea. 

Collateral  Circulation.  After  ligature  of  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery,  the  col- 
lateral circulation  is  mainly  established  by  three  sets  of  vessels,  thus  described  in  a  dissection: — 

^M.  A  posterior  set,  consisting  of  the  suprascapular  and  posterior  scapular  branches  of  the  sub- 
clavian, which  anastomosed  with  the  infrascapular  from  the  axillary. 

"  2.  An  internal  set,  produced  by  the  connection  of  the  internal  mammary  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  short  and  long  thoracic  arteries,  and  the  infrascapular  on  the  other. 

''  3.  A  middle  or  axillary  set,  which  consisted  of  a  number  of  small  vessels  derived  from 
branches  of  the  subclavian,  above ;  and,  passing  through  the  axilla,  to  terminate  either  in  the 
main  trunk  or  some  of  the  branches  of  the  axillary  below.  This  last  set  presented  most  con^ 
spicuonsly  the  peculiar  character  of  newly-formed,  or,  rather,  dilated  arteries,  being  excessively 
tortuous,  and  forming  a  complete  plexus. 

"The  chief  agent  in  the  restoration  of  the  axillary  artery  below  the  tumor  was  the  infra^ 
scapular  artery,  which  communicated  most  freely  with  the  internal  mammary,  suprascapular,  and 
posterior  scapular  branches  of  the  subclavian,  from  all  of  which  it  received  so  great  an  influx 
of  blood  as  to  dilate  it  to  three  times  its  natural  size.'^^ 


Fig.  827.— Plan  of  the  Branches  of  the 
Right  Subclavian  Artery. 


Braxches  of  the  Subclavian  Artery. 

These  are  four  in  number.  Tliree  arising  from  the  first  portion  of  the  vessel, 
the  vertebral,  the  internal  mammary,  and  the  thyroid  axis ;  and  one  from  the 
second  portion,  the  superior  intercostal. 
The  vertebral  arises  from  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  first  portion  of  the  artery; 
the  thyroid  axis  from  the  front,  and  the 
internal  mammary  from  the  under  part  of 
this  vessel.  The  superior  intercostal  is 
given  oft*  from  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  second  portion  of  the  artery.  On 
the  left  side,  the  second  portion  usually 
gives  off  no  branch,  the  superior  inter- 
costal arising  from  the  first  portion  of  the 
vessel.  On  both  sides  of  the  body,  the  first 
three  branches  arise  close  together  at  the 
inner  margin  of  the  Scalenus  anticus ;  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  a  free  interval  of  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  existing  between  the 
commencement  of  the  artery  and  the  origin 
of  the  nearest  branch ;  in  a  smaller  number  of  cases,  an  interval  of  more  than 
an  inch  exists,  never  exceeding  an  inch  and  three-quarters.  In  a  very  few 
instances,  the  interval  had  been  found  to  be  less  than  half  an  inch. 

The  Vertebral  Artery  (Fig.  324)  is  generally  the  first  and  largest  branch 
of  the  subclavian ;  it  arises  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  first  portion  of 
the  vessel,  and,  passing  upwards,  enters  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process  of 
the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,*  and  ascends  through  the  foramina  in  the  transverse 
processes  of  all  the  vertebrae  above  this.  Above  the  upper  border  of  the  axis,  it 
inclines  outwards  and  upwards  to  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process  of  the 
atlas,  through  which  it  passes;  it  then  winds  backwards  behind  its  articwilar 
process,  runs  in  a  deep  groove  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  posterior  arch  of  this 
bone,  and,  piercing  the  posterior  occipito-atloid  ligament  and  dura  mater,  enters 
the  skull  through  the  foramen  magnum.     It  then  passes  in  front  of  the  medulla 


'  Ouy^s  Hospital  Reportit,  vol.  i.,  1836.  Case  of  axillary  aneurism,  in  which  Mr.  Aston  Key 
had  tied  the  subclavian  artery  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  Scalenus  muscle,  twelve  years  previously. 

'  The  vertebral  artery  sometimes  enters  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process  of  the  fifth 
vertebra.  Dr.  Smyth,  who  tied  this  artery  in  the  living  subject,  found  it,  in  one  of  bis  dissec- 
tions, passing  into  the  foramen  in  the  seventh  vertebra. 
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oblongata,  and  unites  with  the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side  at  the  lower  border  of 
the  pons  Varolii,  to  form  the  basilar  artery. 

At  its  origin,  it  is  situated  behind  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  inferior 
thyroid  artery ;  and,  near  the  spine,  lies  between  the  Longus  colli  and  Scalenus 
anticus  muscles,  having  the  thoracic  duct  in  front  of  it  on  the  left  side.  Within 
the  foramina  formed  by  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  plexus  of  nerves  from  the  sympathetic,  and  lies  between  the  verte- 
bral vein,  which  is  in  front,  and  the  cervical  nerves,  which  issue  from  the 
intervertebral  foramina  behind  it.  Whilst  winding  round  the  articular  process 
of  the  atlas,  it  is  contained  in  a  triangular  space  (suboccipital  triangle)  formed 
by  the  Rectus  posticus  major,  the  Superior  and  the  Inferior  oblique  muscles; 
and  at  this  point  is  covered  by  the  Complexus  muscle.  Within  the  skull,  as  it 
winds  round  the  medulla  oblongata,  it  is  placed  between  the  hypoglossal  nerve 
and  the  anterior  root  of  the  suboccipital  nerve. 

Branches,  These  may  be  divided  into  two  sets,  those  given  off  in  the  neck, 
and  those  within  the  cranium. 


Cervical  Branches, 

Lateral  Spinal. 
Muscular. 


Cranial  Branches, 

Posterior  Meningeal. 
Anterior  Spinal. 
Posterior  Spinal. 
Posterior  Inferior  Cerebellar. 


The  lateral  spinal  hravches  enter  the  spinal  canal  through  the  intervertebral 
foramina,  each  dividing  into  two  branches.  Of  these,  one  passes  along  the  roots 
of  the  nerves  to  supply  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes,  anastomosing  with 
the  other  spinal  arteries ;  the  other  is  distributed  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae. 

Muscular  branches  are  given  off  to  the  deep  muscles  of  the  neck,  where  the 
vertebral  artery  curves  round  the  articular  process  of  the  atlas.  They  anastomose 
with  the  occipital  and  deep  cervical  arteries. 

The  posterior  meningeal  are  one  or  two  small  branches  given  off'  from  the 
vertebral  opposite  the  foramen  magnum.  They  ramify  between  the  bone  and 
dura  mater  in  the  cerebellar  fossae,  and  supply  the  falx  cerebelli. 

The  anterior  spinal  is  a  small  branch,  larger  than  the  posterior  spinal,  which 
arises  near  the  termination  of  the  vertebral,  and  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the 
o{)posite  vside  in  front  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  single  trunk,  thus  formed, 
descends  a  sliort  distance  on  the  front  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  joins  with  a  succes- 
sion of  small  branches  which  enter  the  spinal  canal  through  some  of  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina ;  these  branches  are  derived  from  the  vertebral  and  ascending 
cervical  in  the  neck :  from  the  intercostal,  in  tlie  dorsal  region ;  and  from  ihei 
lumbar,  ilio-lumbar,  and  lateral  sacral  arteries  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spine. 
They  unite,  by  means  of  ascending  and  descending  branches,  to  form  a  single 
anterior  median  artery,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal 
cord.  This  vessel  is  placed  beneath  the  pia  mater  along  the  anterior  median 
fissure ;  it  su{)plies  that  membrane  and  the  substance  of  the  cord,  and  sends  off 
branches  at  its  lower  part  to  be  distributed  to  the  cauda  equina. 

The  posterior  spinal  arises  from  the  vertebral,  at  the  side  of  the  medulla 
oblongata ;  passing  backwards  to  the  posterior  as{)ect  of  the  spinal  cord,  it  descends 
on  either  side,  lying  behind  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerve ;  and  is  rein- 
forced by  a  succession  of  small  branches,  which  enter  the  spinal  canal  through 
the  intervertebral  foramina,  and  by  which  it  iis  continued  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
cord,  and  to  the  cauda  equina.  Branches  from  these  vessels  form  a  free  anasto- 
mosis round  the  posterior  roots  of  the  sj)inal  nerves,  and  communicate,  by  means 
of  very  tortuous  transverse  branches,  with  the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side.  At 
its  commencement,  it  gives  off  an  ascending  branch,  which  terminates  on  the  side 
of  the  fourth  ventricle 
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The  posterior  inferior  cerebellar  artery  (Fig.  326),  the  largest  branch  of  the  ver- 
tebral, winds  backwards  round  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  passing 
between  the  origin  of  the  spinal  accessory  and  pneumogastric  nerves,  over  the 
restiform  body  to  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches :  an  internal  one,  which  is  continued  backwards  to  the  notch  between 
the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum ;  and  an  external  one,  which  supplies  the 
under  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  as  far  as  its  outer  border,  where  it  anastomoses 
with  the  superior  cerebellar.  Branches  from  this  artery  supply  the  choroid 
plexus  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  Basilar  artery^  so  named  from  its  position  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  is  a 
single  trunk  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  vertebral  arteries ;  it  extends  from 
the  posterior  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  pons  Varolii,  where  it  divides  into  two 
terminal  branches,  the  posterior  cerebral  arteries.  Its  branches  are,  on  each  side, 
the  following : 

Transverse.  Superior  Cerebellar. 

Anterior  Inferior  Cerebellar.  Posterior  Cerebral. 

The  transverse  branches  supply  the  pons  Varolii  and  adjacent  parts  of  the 
brain;  one  (internal  auditory)  accompanies  the  auditory  nerve  into  the  internal 
auditory  meatus ;  and  another,  of  larger  size,  passes  along  the  crus  cerebelli,  to 
be  distributed  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum.  It 
is  called  the  anterior  inferior  cerebellar  artery. 

The  superior  cerebellar  arteries  arise  near  the  termination  of  the  basilar.  They 
wind  round  the  crus  cerebri,  close  to  the  fourth  nerve,  and,  arriving  at  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cerebellum,  divide  into  branches  which  ramify  in  the  pia  mater 
and  anastomose  with  the  inferior  cerebellar.  Several  brandies  ai'e  given  to  the 
pineal  gland,  and  also  to  the  velum  interpositum. 

The  posterior  cerebral  arteries,  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the  basilar,  are 
larger  than  the  preceding,  from  which  they  are  separated  near  the  origin  by  the 
third  nerves.  Winding  round  the  crus  cerebri,  they  pass  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  which  they  supply,  anastomosing  with  the 
anterior  and  middle  cerebral  arteries.  Near  their  origin,  they  receive  the  pos- 
terior communicating  arteries  from  the  internal  carotid,  and  give  off  numerous 
branches,  which  enter  the  posterior  perforated  space :  they  also  give  off  a  branch, 
the  posterior  choroid,  which  supplies  the  velum  interpositum  and  choroid  plexus,  en- 
tering the  interior  of  the  brain  beneath  the  posterior  border  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

Circle  of  Willis,  The  remarkable  anastomosis  which  exists  between  the 
branches  of  the  internal  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
constitutes  the  circle  of  Willis.  It  is  formed,  in  front,  by  the  anterior  cerebral 
and  anterior  communicating  arteries ;  on  each  side,  by  the  trunk  of  the  internal 
carotid  and  the  posterior  communicating;  behind,  by  the  posterior  cerebral  and 
point  of  the  basilar.  It  is  by  this  anastomosis  that  the  cerebral  circulation  is 
equalized,  and  provision  made  for  effectually  carrying  it  on  if  one  or  more  of  the 
branches  are  obliterated.  The  parts  of  the  brain  included  within  this  arterial 
circle  are:  the  lamina  cinerea,  the  commissure  of  the  optic  nerves,  the  infundib- 
ulum,  the  tuber  cinereum,  the  corpora  albicantia,  and  the  posterior  perforated  space. 

The  Thyroid  Axis  (Fig.  319)  is  a  short,  thick  trunk,  which  arises  from  the 
fore  part  of  the  first  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery,  close  to  the  inner  border 
of  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle,  and  divides,  almost  immediately  after  its  origin, 
into  three  branches — the  inferior  thyroid,  suprascapular,  and  transversalis  colli. 

The  Inferior  Thyroid  Artery  passes  upwards,  in  a  serpentine  course, 
behind  the  sheath  of  the  common  carotid  vessel  and  sympathetic  nerve  (the 
middle  cervical  ganglion  resting  upon  it),  and  is  distributed  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  anastomosing  with  the  superior  thyroid,  and  with  the  cor- 
responding artery  of  the  opposite  side.     Its  branches  are  the 

Laryngeal.  (Esophageal. 

Tracheal.  Ascending  Cervical. 
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The  laryngeal  brancli  (inferior  laryngeal)  ascends  upon  the  trachea  to  the 
back  part  of  the  Urynx,  and  supplies  the  muscles  and  mucous  membraae  of  this 
part. 

The  tracheal  branches  are  distributed  upon  the  trachea,  anastomosing  belosr 
with  the  bronchial  arteries. 

The  oesophageal  branches  are  distributed  to  the  oesophagus. 

The  ascending  cervical  is  a  small  branch  which  arises  from  the  inferior  thyroid, 
just  where  tliat  vessel  is  passing  behind  the  common  carotid  artery,  and  runs  up 
the  neck  in  the  interval  between  the  Scalenus  anticus  and  Rectus  anticus  major. 
It  gives  branches  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  which  communicate  with  those 
sent  out  from  the  vertebral,  and  sends  one  or  two  through  the  intervertebral 
foramina,  along  the  cervical  nerves,  to  supply  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra,  the 
spinal  cord,  and  its  membranes.  It  anastomoses  with  the  ascending  pharyngeal 
artery. 

The  Suprascapular  Artery,  smaller  than  the  transversalis  colli,  passes 
obliquely  from  within  outwards  across  the  root  of  the  neck.  It  at  first  has  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  Scalenus  anticus,  being  covered  by  the  Sterno-mastoid ;  it 
then  crosses  the  subclavian  artery,  and  runs  outwards  behind,  and  parallel  with, 
the  clavicle  and  Subclavius  muscle,  and  beneath  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Omo- 
hyoid, to  the  su]ierior  border  of  the  scapula,  where  it  passes  over  the  transverse 
ligament  of  the  scapula  to  the  supraspinous  fossa.  In  this  situation  it  lies  clase 
to  the  bone,  and  ramifies  between  it  and  the  Supraspinatus  muscle,  to  which  it  is 
mainly  distributed,  giving  off  a  communicating  branch,  which  crosses  the  neck 
of  the  scapula,  (o  reach  the  infraspinous  fossa,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  dorsal 

Fig.  328. — The  Scapular  and  Circumflex  Arteries. 


branch  of  the  subscapular  artery.  Besides  distributing  branches  to  the  Sterno- 
mastoid  and  neighboring  muscles,  it  gives  oif  a  supra-acromial  branch,  which, 
pierciug  the  Trapezius  muscle,  supplies  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  acromion, 
anastomosing  with  the  acromial  thoracic  and  posterior  circumflex  arteries.  As 
the  artery  passes  over  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  scapula,  a  branch  descends 
into  the  subscapular  fossa,  ramifies  beneath  that  muscle,  and  anastomoses  with 
the  posterior  and  subscapular  arteries.     It  also  supplies  the  shoulder-joint. 

The  Transversalis  Colli  pas.ses  transversely  outwards,  across  the  upper 
part  of  the  subclavian  triangle,  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Trapezius  muscle, 
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beneath  which  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  superficial  cervical,  and  the 
posterior  scapular.  In  its  passage  across  the  neck,  it  crosses  in  front  of  the 
Scaleni  muscles  and  the  bracnial  plexus,  between  the  divisions  of  which  it  some- 
times passes,  and  is  covered  by  the  Platysma,  Sterno-mastoid,  Omo-hyoid,  and 
Trapezius  muscles. 

The  superficial  cervical  ascends  beneath  tlie  anterior  margin  of  the  Trapezius, 
distributing  branches  to  it,  and  to  the  neighboring  muscles  and  glands  in  the 
neck,  and  anastomoses  with  the  superficial  branch  of  the  arteria  princeps  cervicis. 

The  posterior  scapular^  the  continuation  of  the  transversalis  colli,  passes  beneath 
the  Levator  anguli  scapulae  to  the  posterior  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  descends 
along  the  posterior  border  of  that  bone  as  far  as  the  inferior  angle,  where  it 
anastomoses  with  the  subscapular  branch  of  the  axillary.  In  its  course  it  is 
covered  by  the  Rhomboid  muscles,  supplying  these,  the  Latissimus  dorsi  and 
Trapezius,  and  anastomosing  with  the  suprascapular  and  subscapular  arteries,  and 
with  the  posterior  branches  of  some  of  the  intercostal  arteries. 

Peculiarities,  The  superficial  cervical  frequently  arises  as  a  separate  branch  from  the  thyroid 
axis ;  and  the  posterior  scapular,  from  the  third,  more  rarely  from  the  second,  part  of  the  sub- 
clavian. 

The  Internal  Mammary  arises  from  the  under  surface  of  the  first  portion 
of  the  subclavian  artery,  opposite  the  thyroid  axis.  It  descends  behind  the 
clavicle  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest,  resting  against  the 
costal  cartilages  a  short  distance  from  the  margin  of  the  sternum ;  and,  at  the 
interval  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  cartilages,  divides  into  two  branches,  the 
musculo-phrenic,  and  superior  epigastric. 

At  its  origin,  it  is  covered  by  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins,  and 
crossed  by  the  phrenic  nerve.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  it  lies  upon  the 
costal  cartilages  and  internal  Intercostal  muscles  in  front,  and  is  covered  by  the 
pleura  behind.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax,  the  Triangularis  sterni  separates 
the  artery  from  the  pleura.  It  is  accompanied  by  two  veins,  which  join  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax  into  a  single  trunk. 

The  branches  of  the  internal  mammary  are — 

Comes  Nervi  Phrenici  (superior  phrenic).  Anterior  Intercostal. 

Mediastinal.  Perforating. 

Pericardiac.  Musculo-phrenic. 

Sternal.  Superior  Epigastric. 

The  comes  nervi  phrenici  {superior  phrenic),  is  a  long,  slender  branch,  which 
accompanies  the  phrenic  nerve,  between  the  pleura  and  pericardium,  to  the 
Diaphragm,  to  which  it  is  distributed ;  anastomosing  with  the  other  phrenic 
arteries  from  the  internal  mammary  and  abdominal  aorta. 

The  mediastinal  branches  are  small  vessels,  which  are  distributed  to  the  areolar 
tissue  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  and  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland. 

The  pericardiac  branches  supply  the  upper  part  of  the  pericardium,  the  lower 
Dart  receiving  branches  from  the  musculo-phrenic  artery.  Some  external 
branches  are  distributed  to  the  Triangularis  sterni,  and  both  surfaces  of  the 
sternum. 

The  anterior  intercostal  arteries  supply  the  five  or  six  upper  intercostal  spaces. 
The  branch  corresponding  to  each  space  passes  outwards,  and  soon  divides  into 
two,  which  run  along  the  opposite  borders  of  the  ribs,  and  inosculate  with  the 
intercostal  arteries  from  the  aorta.  They  are  at  first  situated  between  the 
pleura  and  the  internal  Intercostal  muscles,  and  then  between  the  two  layers  of 
those  muscles.  They  supply  the  Intercostal  and  Pectoral  muscles,  and  the 
mammary  gland. 

The  per/orating  arteries  correspond  to  the  five  or  six  upper  intercostal  spaces. 
They  arise  from  the  internal  mammary,  pass  forwards  through  the  intercostal 
spaces,  and,  curving  outwards,  supply  the  Pectoralis  major  and  the  integument 
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Those  which  correspond  to  the  first  three  spaces  are  distributed  to  the  mammary 
gland.  In  females,  during  lactation,  these  branches  are  of  large  size. 
•  The  musculo-phrentc  artery  is  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards, 
behind  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs,  perforating  the  Diaphragm  at  the  eighth 
or  ninth  rib,  and  terminating,  considerably  reduced  in  size,  opposite  the  last  inter- 
costal space.  It  gives  off  anterior  intercostal  arteries  to  each  of  the  intercostal 
spaces  across  which  it  passes;  these  diminish  in  size  as  the  spaces  decrease  in 
length,  and  are  distributed  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  the  anterior  inter- 
costals  from  the  internal  mammary.  The  musculo-phrenic  also  gives  branches 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  pericardium,  and  others  which  run  backwards  to  the 
Diaphragm,  and  downwards  to  the  abdominal  muscles. 

The  superior  epigastric  continues  in  the  original  direction  of  the  internal 
mammary,  descends  behind  the  Rectus  muscle,  and,  perforating  its  sheath,  divides 
into  branches  which  supply  the  Rectus,  anastomosing  with  the  epigastric  artery 
from  the  external  iliac.  Some  vessels  perforate  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus,  and 
supply  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  the  integument,  and  a  small  branch,  which 
passes  inwards  upon  the  side  of  the  ensiform  appendix,  anastomoses  in  front  of 
that  cartilage  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  Superior  Intercostal  (Fig.  324)  arises  from  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  subclavian  artery,  behind  the  anterior  scalenus  on  the  right  side,  and  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  muscle  on  the  left  side.  Passing  backwards  it  gives  off 
the  deep  cervical  branch,  and  then  descends  behind  the  pleura  in  front  of  the 
necks  of  the  first  two  ribs,  and  inosculates  with  the  first  aortic  intercostal.  In 
the  first  intercostal  space,  it  gives  off  a  branch  which  is  distributed  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  distribution  of  the  aortic  intercostals.  The  branch  for  the  second 
intercostal  space  usually  joins  with  one  from  the  first  aortic  intercostal.  Each 
intercostal  gives  off  a  branch  to  the  posterior  spinal  muscles,  and  a  small  one, 
which  passes  through  the  corresponding  intervertebral  foramen,  to  the  spinal 
cord  and  its  membranes.  .. 

The  deep  cervical  branch  {profunda  cervicis)  arises,  in  most  cases,  from  the 
superior  intercostal,  and  is  analogous  to  the  posterior  branch  of  an  aortic  inter- 
costal artery.  Passing  backwards,  between  the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh 
cervical  vertebra  and  the  first  rib,  it  runs  up  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  between  the 
Complexus  and  Semispinalis  colli  muscles,  as  high  as  the  axis,  supplying  these  and 
adjacent  muscles,  and  anastomosing  with  the  deep  branch  of  the  arteria  princeps 
cervicis  of  the  occipital,  and  with  branches  which  pass  outwards  from  the  ver- 
tebral. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Axilla. 

The  Axilla  is  a  pyramidal  space,  situated  between  the  upper  and  lateral  part 
of  the  chest,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  arm. 

Boundaries.  Its  apex^  which  is  directed  upwards  towards  the  root  of  the  neck, 
corresponds  to  the  interval  between  the  two  scaleni  muscles  on  the  first  rib.  The 
base^  directed  downwards,  is  formed  by  the  integument,  and  a  thick  layer  of  fascia, 
extending  between  the  lower  border  of  the  Pectoralis  major  in  front,  and  the 
lower  border  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  behind ;  it  is  broad  internally,  at  the  chest, 
but  narrow  and  pointed  externally,  at  the  arm.  The  Aiiterior  boundary  is  formed 
by  .the  Pectoralis  major  and  minor  muscles,  the  former  covering  the  whole  of 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  axilla,  the  latter  covering  only  its  central  part.  The 
posterior  boundary^  which  extends  somewhat  lower  than  the  anterior,  is  formed 
by  the  Subscapularis  above,  the  Teres  major  and  Latissimus  dorsi  below.  On 
the  inner  side^  are  the  first  four  ribs  with  their  corresponding  Intercostal  muscles, 
and  part  of  the  Serratus  magnus.  On  the  outer  side^  where  the  anterior  and 
posterior  boundaries  converge,  the  space  is  narrow,  and  bounded  by  the  humerus, 
the  Coraco-brachialis  and  Biceps  muscles. 

Contents.  This  space  contains  the  axillary  vessels  and  brachial  plexus  of 
nerves,  with  their  branches,  some  branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves,  and  a  large 
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number  of  lymphatic  glands,  all  connected  together  by  a  quantity  of  fat  and 
loose  areolar  tissue. 

Their  Position.  The  axillary  artery  and  vein,  with  the  brachial  plexus  of 
nerves,  extend  obliquely  along  the  outer  boundary  of  the  axillary  space,  from  ita 
apex  to  its  base,  and  are  placed  much  nearer  the  anterior  than  the  posterior  wall, 
the  vein  lying  to  the  inner  or  thoracic  side  of  the  artery,  and  partially  conceal- 
ing it.  At  the  fore  part  of  the  axillary  space,  in  contact  with  the  Pectoral  mus- 
cles, are  the  thoracic  branches  of  the  axillary  artery,  and  along  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  axilk  the  long  thoracic  artery  extends  to  the  side  of  the  chest. 
At  the  back  part,  in  contact  with  the  lower  margin  of  the  Subscapularis 
muscle,  are  the  subscapular  vessels  and  nerves :  winding  around  the  lower  border 
of  this  muscle,  is  the  dorsalis  scapulte  artery  and  veins ;  and  towards  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  muscle,  the  posterior  circumflex  vessels  and  the  circuniflex 
nerve  are  seen  curving  backwards  to  the  shoulder, 

Fig.  329.— The  Axillary  Aitery,  and  iu  Branches. 


Along  the  inner  or  thoracic  side  no  vessel  of  any  importance  exists,  the  upper 
part  of  the  space  being  crossed  merely  by  a  few  small  branches  from  the  supe- 
rior thoracic  artery.  There  are  some  important  nerves,  however,  in  this  situa- 
tion, viz.,  the  posterior  thoracic  or  external  respiratory  nerve,  descending  on  the 
surface  of  the  Serratus  magnus,  to  which  it  is  distributed;  and  perforatmg  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  this  wall,  the  intercosto-humeral  nerve  or  nerves, 
pa.s,siag  across  the  axilla  to  the  inner  side  of  the  arm. 

The  cavity  of  the  axilla  is  filled  by  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue,  a  large 
number  of  small  arteries  and  veins,  all  of  which  are,  however,  of  inconsiderable 
size,  and  numerous  lymphatic  glands;  these  are  from  ten  to  twelve  in  number, 
and  situated  chiefly  on  the  thoracic  side  and  lower  and  back  part  of  this  space. 

The  student  should  attentively  consider  the  relation  of  the  vessels  and  nerves 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  axilla ;  for  it  not  unfrequcntly  happens  that  the  Bur- 
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geon  is  called  upon  to  extirpate  diseased  glands,  or  to  remove  a  tumor  from  tliis 
situation.  In  performing  such  an  operation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed  with 
much  caution  in  the  direction  of  the  outer  wall  and  apex,  of  the  space,  as  here 
the  axillary  vessels  will  be  in  danger  of  being  wounded.  Towards  the  posterior 
wall,  it  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  the  subscapular,  dorsalis  scapulae,  and  posterior 
circumflex  vessels,  and,  along  the  anterior  wall,  the  thoracic  branches.  It  is 
only  along  the  inner  or  thoracic  wall,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  axillary  cavity, 
that  there  are  no  vessels  of  any  importance ;  a  fortunate  circumstance,  for  it  is  in 
this  situation  more  especially  that  tumors  requiring  removal  are  usually  situated. 

The  Axillary  Artery. 

The  axillary  artery,  the  continuation  of  the  subclavian,  commences  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  first  rib,  and  terminates  at  the  lower  border  of  the  tendons 
of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  and  Teres  major  muscles,  where  it  takes  the  name  of 
brachial.  Its  direction  varies  with  the  position  of  the  limb:  when  the  arm  lies 
by  the  side  of  the  chest,  the  vessel  forms  a  gentle  curve,  the  convexity  being 
upwards  and  outwards ;  when  it  is  directed  at  right  angles  with  the  trunk,  the 
vessel  is  nearly  straight ;  and  when  it  is  elevated  still  higher,  the  artery  describes 
a  curve,  the  concavity  of  which  is  directed  upwards.  At  its  commencement  the 
artery  is  very  deeply  situated,  but  near  its  termination  is  superficial,  being  covered 
only  by  the  skin  and  fascia.  The  description  of  the  relations  of  this  vessel  is 
facilitated  by  its  division  into  three  portions :  the  first  portion  being  that  above 
the  Pectoralis  minor;  the  second  portion,  behind;  and  the  third  below  that 
muscle. 

T\i(i  first  portion  of  the  axillary  artery  is  in  relation,  m/ron^,  with  the  clavicu- 
lar portion  of  the  Pectoralis  major,  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  the  Subclavius, 
and  the  cephalic  vein  ;  behind^  with  the  first  intercostal  space,  the  corresponding 
Intercostal  muscle,  the  first  serration  of  the  Serratus  magnus,  and  the  posterior 
thoracic  nerve  ;  on  its  outer  side,  with  the  brachial  plexus,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  little  cellular  interval ;  on  its  inner,  or  thoracic  side,  with  the  axillary 
vein. 

Relations  of  the  First  Portion  of  the  Axillary  Artery. 

In  front. 

Pectoralis  major. 
Costo-coracoid  membrane. 
Subclavius. 
Cephalic  vein. 


Out^  side.  /     Axillary     \  Inner  side. 

Brachial  plexus.  \ First  portion./  Axillary  vein. 


Behind, 

First  Intercostal  space  and  intercostal  muscle. 
First  serration  of  Serratus  magnus. 
Posterior  thoracic  nerve. 

The  second  portion  of  the  axillary  artery  lies  behind  the  Pectoralis  minor.  It 
is  covered,  in  front,  by  the  Pectoralis  major  and  minor  muscles ;  behind,  it  is 
separated  from  the  Subscapularis  by  a  cellular  interval ;  on  the  inner  side  is  the 
axillary  vein.  The  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  surrounds  the  artery,  and  separates 
it  from  direct  contact  with  the  vein  and  adjacent  muscles. 
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Relations  of  the  Second  Portion  op  the  Axillary  Artery. 

In  front. 
Pectoralis  major  and  minor. 

Axillary    \  Inner  side. 

Outer  side.  f     Arteij^     j  Axillary  vein. 

Outer  cord  of  plexus.  \     portion.    /  Inner  cord  of  plexus. 


Behind. 
8ubscapnlarls. 
Posterior  cord  of  plexus. 

The  third  portion  of  the  axillary  artery  lies  below  the  Pectoralis  minor.  It  is 
in  relation,  in/ront^  with  the  lower  part  of  the  Pectoralis  major  above,  being 
covered  only  by  the  integument  and  fascia  below  ;  behind^  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  Sabscapularis,  and  the  tendons  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  and  Teres  major; 
on  its  outer  side^  with  the  Coraco-brachialis ;  on  its  inner ,  or  thoracic  side,  with 
the  axillary  vein.  The  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus  bear  the  following  relation 
to  the  artery  in  this  part  of  its  course :  on  the  outer  side  is  the  median  nerve, 
and-  the  musculo-cutaneous  for  a  short  distance ;  on  the  inner  side,  the  ulnar,  the 
internal,  and  lesser  internal  cutaneous  nerves ;  and  behind,  the  musculo-spiral 
and  circumflex,  the  latter  extending  only  to  the  lower  border  of  the  Subscapu- 
laris  muscle. 

Relations  of  the  Third  Portion  of  the  Axillary  Artery. 

In  front. 

Integument  and  fascia. 

Pectoralis  migor.  , 

Outer  side.  f  \  Inner  side, 

Coraco-brachialis.  /    'A^teryT*    |  Ulner  nerve. 

Median  nerve.  \  Third  portion./  Internal  cutaneous  nerves. 

Musculo-cutaneous  nerve.  V  /  Axillary  vein. 

Behind. 
Subscapularis. 

Tendons  of  Latissimus  dorsi  and  Teres  major. 
Musculo-spiral  and  circumflex  nerves. 

Peculiarities.  The  axiUary  artery,  in  about  one  case  out  of  every  ten,  gives  off  a  large  branch, 
which  forms  either  one  of  the  arteries  of  the  forearm  or  a  large  muscular  trunk.  In  the  first 
set  of  cases,  this  artery  is  most  frequently  the  radial  (1  in  83),  sometimes  the  ulnar  (1  in  72),  and, 
very  rarely,  the  interosseous  (I  in  506).  In  the  second  set  of  cases,  the  trunk  has  been  found  to 
give  origin  to  the  subscapular,  circumflex,  and  profunda  arteries  of  the  arm.  Sometimes,  only 
one  of  the  circumflex,  or  one  of  the  profunda  arteries,  arose  from  the  trunk.  In  these  cases, 
the  brachial  plexus  surrounded  the  trunk  of  the  branches,  and  not  the  main  vessel. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  The  student,  having  carefully  examined  the  relations  of  the  axillary  artery 
in  its  various  parts,  should  now  consider  in  what  situation  compression  of  this  vessel  may  be 
most  easily  effected,  and  the  best  position  for  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  it  when  necessary. 

Compression  of  the  vessel  is  required  in  the  removal  of  tumors,  or  in  amputation  of  the  upper 
pai*t  of  the  arm ;  and  the  only  situation  in  which  this  can  be  effectually  made,  is  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course ;  by  pressing  on  it  in  this  situation  from  within  outwards  against  the  humerus, 
the  circulation  may  be  eflTectually  arrested. 

The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  axillary  artery  may  be  required  in  cases  of  aneurism  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  brachial ;  and  there  are  only  two  situations  in  which  it  can  be  secured, 
viz.,  in  the  first  and  in  the  third  parts  of  its  course;  for  the  axillary  artery  at  its  central  part  is 
so  deeply  seated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  closely  surrounded  with  large  nervous  trunks,  that 
the  application  of  a  ligature  to  it  in  that  situation  would  be  almost  impracticable. 

In  the  third  part  of  its  course,  the  operation  is  most  simple,  and  may  be  performed  in  the  foN 
lowing  manner : — The  patient  being  placed  on  a  bed,  and  the  ann  separated  from  the  side,  with 
the  hand  snpinated,  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  felt  for,  and  an  incision  made  through  the  integu- 
ment over  \%  about  two  inches  in  length,  a  little  nearer  to  the  anterior  than  the  posterior  fold  of 
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the  axilla.  After  carefallj  dissecting  through  the  areolar  tissue  and  fascia,  the  median  nerve 
and  axillary  vein  are  exposed ;  the  former  having  been  displaced  to  the  outer,  and  the  latter  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  the  elbow  being  at  the  same  time  bent,  so  as  to  relax  the  structures, 
and  facilitate  their  separation,  the  ligature  may  be  passed  round  the  artery  from  the  nlnar  to  the 
radial  side.  This  portion  of  the  artery  is  occasionally  crossed  by  a  muscular  slip  derived  from 
the  Latissimns  dorsi,  which  may  mislead  the  surgeon  during  an  operation.  The  occasional 
existence  of  this  muscular  fasciculus  was  spoken  of  in  the  description  of  the  muscles.  It  may 
easily  be  recognized  by  the  transverse  direction  of  its  fibres. 

The  JirHt  portion  of  the  axillary  artery  may  be  tied  in  cases  of  aneurism  encroaching  so  far 
upwards  that  a  ligature  cannot  be  applied  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  Notwithstanding  that 
this  operation  has  been  performed  in  some  few  o^ses,  and  with  success,  its  performance  is 
attended  with  much  difUcnlty  and  danger.  The  student  will  remark  that,  in  this  situation,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  divide  a  thick  muscle,  and,  after  separating  the  costo-coracoid  membrane, 
the  artery  would  bo  exposed  at  the  bottom  of  a  more  or  less  deep  space,  with  the  cephalic  and 
axillary  veins  in  such  relation  with  it  as  must  render  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  this  part  of 
the  vessel  particularly  hazardous.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  an  easier,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  advisable  operation,  to  tie  the  subclavian  artery  in  the  third  part  of  its  course. 

In  a  case  of  wound  of  the  vessel,  tlie  general  practice  of  cutting  down  upon,  and  tying  it  above 
and  below  the  wounded  point,  should  be  adopted  in  all  cases. 

Collateral  circulation  after  ligature  of  the  axillary  artery.  If  the  artery  be  tied  above  the 
origin  of  the  acromial  thoracic,  the  collateral  circulation  will  be  carried  on  by  the  same  branches 
as  after  the  ligature  of  the  subclavian;  if  at  a  lower  point,  between  the  acromial  thoracic  and 
subscapular  arteries,  the  latter  vessel,  by  its  free  anastomoses  with  the  other  scapular  arteries, 
branches  of  the  subclavian,  will  become  the  chief  agent  in  carrying  on  the  circulation,  to  which 
the  long  thoracic,  if  it  be  below  the  ligature,  will  materially  contribute,  by  its  anastomoses  with 
the  intercostal  and  internal  mammary  arteries.  If  the  point  included  in  the  ligature  be  below 
the  origin  of  the  subscapular  artery,  the  anastomoses  are  less  free.  The  chief  agents  in  restoring 
the  circulation  will  be  the  posterior  circumflex,  by  its  anastomoses  with  the  suprascapular  and 
acromial  thoracic,  and  the  communications  between  the  subscapular  and  superior  profunda, 
which  will  be  afterwards  referred  to  as  performing  the  same  office  after  ligature  of  the  brachial. 
The  cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been  performed  are  few  in  number,  and  no  published 
account  of  dissection  of  the  collateral  circulation  appears  to  exist. 

The  branches  of  the  axillary  artery  are : — 

TP        t  *  r>    *     f  Superior  thoracic. 
±rom  Ist  Fart     \    l  •  i  xi. 

(  Acromial  thoracic. 

From  2d  Part     j  Long  thoracic. 

I  Alar  thoracic. 
I  Subscapular. 
From  3(1  Part     -?  Anterior  circumflex. 

(  Posterior  circumflex. 

The  superior  thoracic  is  a  small  artery,  which  arises  from  the  axillary  sepa- 
rately, or  by  a  common  trunk  with  the  acromial  thoracic.  Running  forwards 
and  inwards  along  the  upper  border  of  the  Pectoralis  minor,  it  passes  between  it 
and  the  Pectoralis  major  to  the  side  of  the  chest.  It  supplies  these  muscles,  and 
the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  anastomosing  with  the  internal  mammary  and  inter- 
costal arteries. 

The  acromial  thoracic  is  a  short  trunk,  which  arises  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
axillary  artery.  Projecting  forwards  to  the  upper  border  of  the  Pectoralis  minor, 
it  divides  into  three  sets  of  branches,  thoracic,  acromial,  and  descending.  The 
thoracic  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  are  distributed  to  the  Serratus  mag- 
nus  and  Pectoral  muscles,  anastomosing  with  the  intercostal  branches  of  the 
internal  mammary.  The  acromial  branches  are  directed  outwards  towards  the 
acromion,  supplying  the  Deltoid  muscle,  and  anastomosing,  on  the  surface  of  the 
acromion,  witn  the  suprascapular,  anterior,  and  posterior  circumflex  arteries. 
The  descending  branch  passes  in  the  interspace  between  the  Pectoralis  major  and 
Deltoid,  accompanying  the  cephalic  vein,  and  supplying  both  muscles. 

The  long  thoracic  passes  downwards  and  inwards  along  the  lower  border  of 
tlie  Pectoralis  minor  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  supplying  the  Serratus  magnus,  the 
Pectoral  muscles,  and  mammary  gland,  and  sending  branches  across  the  axilla  to 
the  axillary  glands  and  Subscapularis,  which  anastomose  with  the  internal  mam- 
mary and  intercostal  arteries. 

The  alar  thoracic  is  a  small  branch,  which  supplies  the  glands  and  areolar  tissue 
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of  the  nxilla.  Its  place  is  frequently  supplied  by  branches  from  some  of  the  other 
thoracic  art«riea. 

The  subscapular,  the  largest  branch  of  the  axillary  artery,  arises  opposite  the 
lower  border  of  the  Subscapularis  muscle,  and  passes  downwards  and  bnckwards 
along  its  lower  margin  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  where  it  anastottioses 
with  the  posterior  scapular,  a  branch  of  the  subclavian.     It  distributes  branches 
to  the  muscles  in  its  neighborhood,  and  gives  off',  about  an  inch  an  a  half  from  its 
origin,  a  large  branch,  the  dorsalis  scapulse,  which  curves  round  the  inferior  border 
of  the  scapula,  leaving  the  axilla  in  the  interspace  between  the  Teres  minor 
above,  the  Teres  major  below,  and  the 
long   head  of   the   Triceps   in   front. 
Three  branches,  or  seta  of  branches, 
arise  from  the  dorsalis  scapulae :    the 
first  enters  the  subscapular  fossa  be- 
neath the  Subscapularis,  which  it  sup- 
plies, anastomosing  with  the  pasterior 
scapular  and   suprascapular   arteries; 
the  second,  the   trunk  of  the   artery 
[dorsalis    scapula),   turns    round    the 
axillary    border  of  the   scapula,  and 
enters  the  infraspinous  fossa,  where  it 
anastomoses   with    the    suprascapular 
and  posterior  scapular  arteries ;  and  a 
third,  or  median  branch,  is  continued 
along    the    axillary    border    of    the 
scapula,  between  the  Teres  major  and 
minor,  and,  at  the  dorsal   surface  of 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  bone,  anasto- 
moses with  the  posterior  scapular. 

The  circumjlex  arteries  wmd  round 
the  neck  of  the  humerus.  The  poste- 
rior circumflex  (Fig.  328),  the  larger  of 
the  two,  arises  from  the  back  part 
of  the  axillary  opposite  the  lower 
border  of  the  Subscapularis  muscle, 
and,  passing  backwards  with  the  cir- 
cumflex veins  and  nerve  through  the 
quadrangular  space  bounded  by  the 
Teres  major  and  minor,  the  scapular 
head  of  the  Tricep  and  the  humerus, 
winds  round  the  neck  of  that  bone 
and  is  distributed  to  the  Deltoid  mus- 
cle and  shoulder-joint,  anastomasing 
with  the  anterior  cireumflex,  supra- 
scapular, and  acromial  tlioracie  arteries. 
tYiQ  anterior  circumflex (P\^.Z2&,'6-2%), 
considerablv  smaller  than  the  preced- 
ing, arises  just  below  that  ve-tsel,  from 
the  outer  side  of  the  axillary  artery.  It 
passes  horizontally  outwards,  lieneath 
the  Co  raco- brachial  is  and  short  liead  of 
the  Biceps,  lying  upon  the  fore  part  of 

the  neck  of  the  humerus,  and,  on  reaching  the  bicipital  groove,  gives  off"  an  ascend- 
ing branch,  which  passes  upwards  along  the  groove  to  supply  the  head  of  the 
bone  and  the  shoulder-joint.  The  trunk  of  the  vessel  is  then  continued  outwards 
beneath  the  Deltoid,  which  it  supplies,  and  anastomoses  with  the  jx^tcrior  cir- 
cumSex  and  acromia  thoracic  arteries. 
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Brachial  Artery.    (Fig.  330.) 

The  Brachial  Artery  commences  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  tendon  of  the 
Teres  major,  and,  passing  down  the  inner  and  anterior  aspect  of  the  arm,  termi- 
nates about  half  an  inch  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  where  it  divides  into  the 
radial  and  ulnar  arteries. 

The  direction  of  this  vessel  is  marked  bv  a  line  drawn  from  the  outer  side  of 
the  axillary  space,  between  the  folds  of  the  axilla,  to  a  point  midway  between 
the  condyles  of  the  humerus,  which  corresponds  to  the  depression  along  the 
inner  border  of  the  Coraco-brachialis  and  Biceps  muscles.  In  the  upper  part 
of  its  course,  the  artery  lies  internal  to  the  humerus;  but  below,  it  is  in  front  of 
that  bone. 

Relations.  This  artery  is  superficial  throughout  its  entire  extent,  being  cov- 
ered, in  front^  by  the  integument,  the  superficial  and  deep  fascia;  the  bicipital 
fascia  separates  it  opposite  the  elbow  from  the  median  basilic  vein;  the  median 
nerve  crosses  it  at  its  middle;  and  the  basilic  vein  lies  in  the  line  of  the  artery, 
but  separated  from  it  by  the  fascia,  in  the  lower  half  of  its  course.  Behind,  it  is 
separated  from  the  inner  side  of  the  humerus  above,  by  the  long  and  inner  heads 
of  the  Triceps,  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  and  superior  profunda  artery  inter- 
vening; and  from  the  front  of  the  bone,  below,  by  the  insertion  of  the  Coraco- 
brachialis  muscle  and  by  the  Brachialis  anticus.  By  its  outer  side,  it  is  in  rela- 
tion with  the  commencement  of  the  median  nerve,  and  the  Coraco-brachialis  and 
Biceps  muscles,  which  slightly  overlap  the  artery.  By  its  inner  side,  its  upper 
half  is  in  relation  with  the  internal  cutaneous  and  ulnar  nerves,  its  lower  naif 
with  the  median  nerve.  It  is  accompanied  by  two  venae  comites,  which  lie  in 
close  contact  with  the  artery,  being  connected  together  at  intervals  by  short 
transverse  communicating  branches. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Brachial  Artery. 

In  front. 

Interment  and  fasciae. 

Bicipital  fascia,  median  basilic  vein. 

Median  nerve. 

Outer  side.  /^  \  /  w 

Median  nerve  (above).  (     Brachial     \        t  i.        i      *  j    i 

Coraco-brachialis.  l      ^^ery.      I       Internal  cntane<>as  and  ulnar  nerve. 

Biceps.  \  y        Median  nerve  (below). 

Behind. 

Triceps. 

Musculo-spiral  nerve. 
Superior  profunda  artery. 
Coraco-brachialis. 
Brachialis  anticus. 

Bend  of  the  Elbow. 

At  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the  brachial  artery  sinks  deeply  into  a  triangular 
interval,  the  base  of  which  is  directed  upwards  towards  the  humerus,  and  the 
sides  of  which  are  bounded,  externally,  by  the  Supinator  longus;  internally,  by 
the  Pronator  radii  teres ;  its  floor  is  formed  by  the  Brachialis  anticus  and 
Supinator  brevis.  This  space  contains  the  brachial  artery,  with  its  accompanying 
veins;  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries;  the  median  and  musculo-spiral  nerves;  and 
the  tendon  of  the  Biceps.  The  brachial  artery  occupies  the  middle  line  of  this 
space,  and  divides  opposite  the  neck  of  the  radius  into  the  radial  and  ulnar 
arteries ;  it  is  covered,  in  front,  by  the  integument,  the  superficial  fascia,  and 
the  median  basilic  vein,  the  vein  being  separated  from  direct  contact  with  the 
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artery  by  the  bicipital  fascia.  Behind^  it  lies  on  the  Brachialis  anticus,  which 
separates  it  from  the  elbow-joint.  The  median  nerve  lies  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  artery,  but  separated  from  it  bfelow  by  an  interval  of  half  an  inch.  The 
tendon  of  the  Biceps  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  space,  and  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve  still  more  externally  lying  upon  the  Supinator  brevis,  and  partly  concealed 
by  the  Supinator  longus. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Artery  a$  regctrda  its  Course.  The  brachial  artery,  accompanied  by  the 
median  nervse,  may  leave  the  inner  border  of  the  biceps,  and  descend  towards  the  inner  condyle 
of  the  hnmerua,  where  it  usually  curves  round  a  prominence  of  bone,  to  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  fibrous  band ;  it  then  inclines  outwards,  beneath  or  through  the  substance  of  the  Pronator  teres 
muscle,  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  The  variation  bears  considerable  analogy  with  the  normal 
condition  of  the  artery  in  some  of  the  camivora:  it  has  been  referred  to,  above,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  humerus. 

As  regards  its  I>m9ion.  Occasionally,  the  artery  is  divided  for  a  short  distance  at  its  upper 
part  into  two  trunks,  which  are  united  above  and  below.  A  similar  peculiarity  occurs  in  the 
main  vessel  of  the  lower  limb. 

The  point  of  bifurcation  may  be  above  or  below  the  usual  point,  the  former  condition  being 
by  far  the  most  freonent.  Out  of  4S1  examinations  recorded  by  Mr.  Quain,  some  made  on  the 
right  and  some  on  tne  left  side  of  the  body,  in  3S6  the  artery  bifurcated  in  its  normal  position., 
In  one  case  only  was  the  place  of  division  lower  than  usual,  being  two  or  three  inches  below  the 
elbow -joint.  '*  In  94  cases  out  of  481,  or  about  one  in  6^,''  there  were  two  arteries  instead  of  one 
in  some  part,  or  in  the  whole  of  the  arm." 

There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  correspondence  between  the  arteries  of  the  two  arms,  with 
respect  to  tneir  irregular  division ;  for  in  sixty-one  bodies  it  occurred  on  one  side  only  in  forty- 
three  ;  on  both  sides,  in  different  positions,  in  thirteen :  on  both  sides,  in  the  same  position,  in 
five. 

The  point  of  bifnrcation  takes  place  at  different  parts  of  the  arm,  being  most  frequent  in  the 
upper  part,  less  so  in  the  lower  part,  and  least  so  in  the  middle,  the  most  usual  point  for  the 
application  of  a  ligature ;  under  any  of  these  circumstances,  two  large  arteries  would  be  found 
in  the  arm  instead  of  one.  The  most  frequent  (in  three  out  of  four)  of  these  peculiarities  is  the 
high  division  of  the  radial.  That  artery  often  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial,  and 
runs  parallel  with  the  main  trunk  to  the  elbow,  where  it  crosses  it,  lying  beneath  the  fascia ;  or 
it  may  perforate  the  fascia,  and  pass  over  the  artery  immediately  beneath  the  integument. 

The  ulnar  sometimes  arises  from  the  brachial  high  up,  and  then  occasionally  leaves  that  vessel 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  and  descends  towards  the  inner  condyle.  In  the  forearm,  it  generally 
lies  beneath  the  deep  fascia,  superficial  to  the  Flexor  muscles ;  occasionally  between  the  integu- 
ment and  deep  fascia,  and  very  rarely  beneath  the  Flexor  muscles. 

The  interosseous  artery  sometimes  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  brachial  or  axillary :  as  it 
passes  down  the  arm,  it  lies  behind  the  main  trunk,  and,  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  regains  its 
usual  position. 

In  some  cases  of  high  division  of  the  radial,  the  remaining  timnk  (ulnar-interosseous)  occa- 
sionally passes,  together  with  the  median  nerve,  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  ai*m  to  the  inner 
condyle,  and  tlien,  passing  from  within  outwards,  beneath  or  through  the  Pronator  teres,  regains 
its  usual  position  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

Occasionally,  the  two  arteries  representing  the  brachial  are  connected  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow 
by  a  short  transverse  branch,  and  are  even  sometimes  reunited. 

Sometimes,  long  slender  vessels,  vasa  aherrantia^  connect  the  brachial  or  axillary  arteries  with 
one  of  the  arteries  of  the  forearm,  or  a  branch  from  them.     These  vessels  usually  join  the  radial. 

Varieties  in  Muscular  RelatioTis}  The  brachial  artery  is  occasionally  concealed,  in  some  part 
of  its  course,  by  muscular  or  tendinous  slips  derived  from  various  sources.  In  the  upper  tnird 
of  the  arm,  the  brachial  vessels  and  median  nerve  have  been  seen  concealed,  to  the  extent  of 
three  inches,  by  a  muscular  layer  of  considerable  thickness,  derived  from  the  Coraco-brachialis, 
which  passed  round  to  the  inner  side  of  the  vessel,  and  joined  the  internal  head  of  the  Triceps. 
In  the  lower  half  of  the  arm  the  artery  is  occasionally  concealed  by  a  broad,  thin  head  to  the 
Biceps  muscle.  A  narrow,  fleshy  slip  from  the  Biceps  has  been  seen  to  cross  the  artery,  con- 
cealing it  for  an  inch  and  a  half,  its  tendon  ending  in  the  aponeurosis  covering  the  Pronator  teres. 
A  muscular  and  tendinous  slip  has  been  seen  to  arise  from  the  external  bicipital  ridge  by  a  long 
tendon,  cross  obliquely  behind  the  long  tendon  of  the  Biceps,  and  end  in  a  fleshy  belly,  ivhich 
appears  on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm  between  the  Biceps  and  Coraco-brachialis,  passes  down 
along  the  inner  edge  of  the  former,  and  crosses  the  artery  very  obliquely,  so  as  to  lie  in  front  of 
it  for  three  inches,  and,  finally,  gives  rise  to  a  narrow,  flattened  tendon,  wliich  is  inserted  into  the 
aponeurosis  over  the  Pronator  teres.  A  tendinous  slip,  arising  from  the  deep  part  of  the  tendon 
of  the  Pectoralis  major,  has  been  seen  to  cross  the  artery  obliquely  at  or  below  the  Coraco- 
brachialis,  and  join  the  intermuscular  septum  above  the  inner  condyle.  The  Brachialis  anticus 
not  unfrequently  projects  at  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  occasionally  overlaps  it,  sending 
inwards,  across  the  artery,  an  aponeurosis  which  binds  the  vessel  down  upon  the  Brachialis 


'  See  Struthebs^s  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Ohseroations, 
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anticiis.  Sometimea,  a  fleshy  slip  from  the  mnscle  covers  the  vessel,  in  one  case  to  the  extent  of 
three  inches.  In  some  cases  of  high  origin  of  the  Pronator  teres,  an  aponeurosis  extends  from 
it  to  join  the  Brachialis  antions  extei*nal  to  the  artery ;  a  kind  of  arch  being  thus  foi-med  under 
which  the  principal  artery  and  median  nerve  pass,  ^o  as  to  be  concealed  for  half  an  inch  above 
the  transverse  level  of  the  condyle. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  Compression  of  the  brachial  artery  is  required  in  cases  of  amputation  and 
some  other  operations  in  the  arm  and  forearm ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  it  may  be  eflFected 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  course  of  the  artery.  If  pressure  is  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
limb,  it  should  be  directed  from  within  outwards,  and  if  in  the  lower  part,  from  before  backwards, 
as  the  artery  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  humerus  above,  and  in  front  of  it  below.  The  most 
favorable  situation  is  near  the  insertion  of  the  Coraco-brachialis. 

The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  brachial  artery  may  be  required  in  cases  of  wounds  of 
the  vessel,  and  in  some  cases  of  wound  of  the  palmar  arch.  It  is  also  sometimes  necessary  in 
cases  of  aneurism  of  the  brachial,  the  radial,  ulnar,  or  interosseous  arteries.  The  artery  may 
be  secured  in  any  part  of  its  course.  The  chief  guides  in  determining  \Xs>  position  are  the  surface- 
markings  produced  by  the  inner  margin  of  the  Coraco-brachialis  and  Biceps,  the  known  course 
of  the  vessel  and  its  pulsation,  which  should  be  carefully  felt  for  before  any  operation  is  performed, 
as  the  vessel  occasionally  deviates  from  its  usual  position  in  the  arm.  In  whatever  situation 
the  operation  is  performed,  great  care  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the  extreme  thinness  of  the 
parts  covering  the  artery,  and  the  intimate  connection  which  the  vessel  has  throughout  its 
whole  course  with  important  nerves  and  veins.  Sometimes  a  thin  layer  of  muscular  fibre  is 
met  with  concealing  the  artery ;  if  such  is  the  case,  it  must  be  cut  across  in  order  to  expose  the  vessel. 

In  the  upper  third  of  the  arm  tlie  artery  may  be  exposed  in  the  following  manner : — The 
patient  being  placed  horizontally  upon  a  table,  the  affected  limb  should  be  raised  from  the  side, 
and  the  hand  supinated.  An  incision  about  two  inches  in  length  should  be  made  on  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  Coraco-brachialis  muscle,  and  the  subjacent  fascia  cautiously  divided,  so  as  to  avoid 
wounding  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  or  basilic  vein,  which  sometimes  run  on  the  surface  of 
the  artery  as  high  as  the  axilla.  The  fascia  having  been  divided,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  ulnar  and  internal  cutaneous  nerves  lie  on  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  the  median  on  the 
outer  side,  the  latter  nerve  being  occasionally  superficial  to  the  artery  in  this  situation,  and 
that  the  vena)  comites  are  also  in  relation  with  the  vessel,  one  on  either  side.  These  being 
carefully  separated,  the  aneurism  needle  should  be  passed  round  the  artecy  from  the  ulnar  to  the 
radial  side. 

If  two  arteries  are  present  in  the  arm,  in  consequence  of  a  high  division,  they  are  usually 
placed  side  by  side ;  and  if  they  are  exposed  in  an  operation,  the  surgeon  should  endeavor  to 
ascertain,  by  alternately  pressing  on  each  vessel,  which  of  the  two  communicates  with  the  wound 
or  aneurism,  when  a  ligature  may  be  applied  accordingly;  or  if  pulsation  or  hemorrhage  ceases 
only  when  both  vessels  are  compressed,  both  vessels  may  be  tied,  as  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  two  communicate  above  the  seat  of  disease,  or  are  reunited. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  two  arteries  may  be  present  in  the  arm  in  a  case  of  high 
division,  and  that  one  of  these  may  be  found  along  the  inner  intermuscular  septum,  in  a  line 
towards  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  or  in  the  usual  position  of  the  brachial,  but  deeply 
placed  beneath  the  common  trunk :  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  will  suggest  the  precautions 
necessary  in  every  case,  and  indicate  the  measures  to  be  adopted  when  anomalies  are  met  with. 

In  the  middle  of  the  arm  the  brachial  artery  may  be  exposed  by  making  an  incision  along  the 
inner  margin  of  the  Biceps  muscle.  The  forearm  being  bent  so  as  to  relax  the  rnnscle,  it  should 
be  drawn  slightly  aside,  and,  the  fascia  being  carefully  divided,  the  median  nerve  will  be  exposed 
lying  upon  the  artery  (sometimes  beneath) ;  this  being  drawn  inwards  and  the  muscle  outwards, 
the  artery  should  be  separated  from  its  accompanying  veins  and  secured.  In  this  situation  the 
inferior  profunda  may  be  mistaken  for  the  main  trunk,  especially  if  enlarged,  from  the  collateral 
circulation  having  become  established ;  this  may  be  avoided  by  directing  the  incision  externally 
towards  the  Biceps  rather  than  inwards  or  backwards  towards  the  Triceps. 

The  lower  part  of  the  brachial  artery  is  of  extreme  interest  in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  on 
account  of  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  veins  most  commonly  opened  in  venesection.  Of 
these  vessels,  the  median  basilic  is  the  largest  and  most  prominent,  and,  consequently,  the  one 
usually  selected  for  the  operation.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  this  vein  runs  parallel  with 
the  brachial  artery,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  bicipital  fascia,  and  that  in  no  case  should 
this  vessel  be  selected  for  venesection,  except  in  a  part  which  is  not  in  contact  with  the  artery. 

Collateral  eircvJati^n.  After  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  brachial  artery  in  the  upper 
third  of  the  arm,  the  circulation  is  carried  on  by  branches  from  the  circumflex  and  subscapular 
arteries,  anastomosing  with  a.scending  branches  from  the  superior  profunda.  If  the  brachial  is 
tied  below  the  origin  of  the  profunda  arteries  the  circulation  is  maintained  by  the  branches  of  the 
profunda,  anastomosing  with  the  recurrent  radial,  ulnar,  and  interosseous  arteries.  In  two 
cases  described  by  Mr.  South,^  in  which  the  brachial  artery  had  been  tied  some  time  previously, 
in  one  *'  a  long  portion  of  the  artery  had  been  obliterated,  and  sets  of  vessels  are  descending  on 


'  Chklius'  Surgery,  vol.  ii.,  p.  254.  See  also  White's  engraving  referred  to  by  Mr.  South,  of 
the  anastomosing  branches  after  ligature  of  the  brachial,  in  White's  Oases  in  Surgery.  Porta 
also  gives  a  case  (with  drawings)  of  the  circulation  after  ligature  of  both  brachial  and  radial.— 
Alterazioni  Patologiche  delle  Arterie. 
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either  side  from  above  the  obliteration,  to  be  received  into  others  which  ascend  in  a  similar 
manner  from  below  it.  In  the  other,  the  obliteration  is  less  extensive,  and  a  single  curved  artery, 
about  as  big  as  a  crow-quill,  passes  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  open  part  of  the  artery." 

The  branches  of  the  brachial  artery  are  the 

Superior  profunda.  Inferior  profunda. 

Nutrient  artery.  Anastomotica  magna. 

Muscular. 

The  superior  profunda  arises  from  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  brachial 
opposite  the  lower  border  of  the  Teres  major,  and  passes  backwards  to  the 
interval  between  the  outer  and  inner  heads  of  the  Triceps  muscle,  accompanied 
by  the  musculo-spiral  nerve;  it  winds  round  the  back  part  of  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus  in  the  spiral  groove,  between  the  Triceps  and  the  bone,  pierces  the 
external  intermuscular  septum,  and  descends  to  the  space  between  the  Brachialis 
anticus  and  Supinator  longus,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  recurrent  branch  of 
the  radial  artery.  It  supplies  the  Deltoid,  Coraco-brachialis,  and  Triceps  muscles, 
and,  whilst  in  the  groove  between  the  Triceps  and  the  bone,  it  gives  off  the  pos- 
terior articular  artery,  which  descends  perpendicularly,  between  the  Triceps  and 
the  bone,  to  the  back  part  of  the  elbow-joint,  accompanied  by  the  nerve  to  the 
Anconeus  muscle,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  interosseous  recurrent  branch, 
and,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  with  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent,  and  with 
the  anastomotica  magna  or  inferior  profunda  (Fig.  333). 

The  mitrient  artery  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  arises  from  the  brachial,  about 
the  middle  of  the  arm.  Passing  downwards,  it  enters  the  nutrient  canal  of  that 
bone,  near  the  insertion  of  the  Coraco-brachialis  muscle. 

The  inferior  profunda,  of  small  size,  arises  from  the  brachial,  a  little  below  the 
middle  of  the  arm;  piercing  the  internal  intermuscular  septum,  it  descends,  on  the 
surface  of  the  inner  head  of  the  Triceps  muscle,  to  the  space  between  the  inner 
condyle  and  olecranon,  accompanied  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  terminates  by  anas- 
tomosing with  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  and  anastomotica  magna.  It  also 
supplies  a  branch  to  the  front  of  the  internal  condyle,  which  anastomoses  with 
the  anterior  ulnar  recurrent. 

The  anastomotica  magna  arises  from  the  brachial,  about  two  inches  above  the 
elbow-joint-     It  passes  transversely  inwards  upon  the  Brachialis  anticus,  and, 

Eiercing  the  internal  intermuscular  septum,  winds  round  the  back  part  of  the 
umerus  between  the  Triceps  and  the  tK)ne,  forming  an  arch  above  the  olecranon 
fossa,  by  its  junction  with  the  posterior  articular  branch  of  the  superior  profunda. 
As  this  vessel  lies  on  the  Brachialis  anticus,  branches  ascend  to  join  the  inferior 
profunda ;  and  some  descend  in  front  of  the  inner  condyle,  to  anastomose  with  the 
anterior  uluar  recurrent.  Behind  the  internal  condyle  an  offset  is  given  off  which 
anastomoses  with  the  inferior  profunda  and  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  arteries 
and  supplies  the  Triceps. 

The  m,u8cular  are  three  or  four  large  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the 
muscles  in  the  course  of  the  artery.  They  supply  the  Coraco-brachialis,  Biceps, 
and  Brachialis  anticus  muscles. 

The  Anastomosis  around  the.  Elbow-joint  (Fig.  333).  The  vessels  engaged  in 
this  anastomosis  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  those  situated  in  front  and 
behind  the  Internal  and  External  condyles.  The  branches  anastomosing  in 
front  of  the  Internal  condyle  are : — The  anastomotica  magna,  the  anterior  ulnar 
recurrent,  and  the  anterior  terminal  branch  of  the  inferior  profunda.  Those 
behind  the  Internal  condyle  are : — The  anastomotica  magna,  the  posterior  ulnar 
recurrent,  and  the  posterior  terminal  branch  of  the  inferior  profunda.  Tlie 
branches  anastomosing  in  front  of  the  External  condyle  are : — The  radial 
recurrent  and  the  termination  of  the  superior  profunda.  Those  behind  the 
External  condyle  (perhaps  more  properly  described  as  being  situated  between 
the  external  condyle  and  the  olecranon)  are : — The  anastomotica  magna,  the 
interosseous  recurrent,  and  the  posterior  articular  branch  of  the  superior  pro- 
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funda.  There  ia  also  a  large  arch  of  anastomosis  above  the  olecranon,  formed  bj 
the  interosseous  recurrent  joining  with  the  anastomotica  magna  and  posterior 
ulnar  recurrent  (Fig.  333). 

From  this  description  it  will  be  observed  that  the  anastomotica  magna  is  the 
vessel  most  engaged,  the  only  part  of  the  anastomosis  in  which  it  is  not  employed 
being  that  in  front  of  the  external  condyle. 

Radial  Artery. 

The  Radial  Artery  appears,  from  its  direction,  to  be  the  continuation  of  the 
brachial,  but,  in  size,  it  is  smaller  than  the  ulnar.  It  commences  at  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  brachial,  just  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  passes  along  the  radial 
side  of  the  forearm  to  the  wrist ;  it  then  winds  backwards,  round  the  outer  side 
of  the  carpus,  beneath  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb,  and,  finally,  passes 
forwards,  between  the  two  heads  of  the  first  Dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  into  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  where  it  crosses  the  metacarpal  bones  to  the  ulnar  border  of 
the  hand,  to  form  the  deep  palmar  arch.  At  its  termination,  it  inosculates  with 
the  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery.  The  relations  of  this  vessel  may  thus  be 
conveniently  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.,  in  the  forearm,  at  the  back  of  the 
wrist,  and  in  the  hand. 

Relations.  In  the  forearm^  this  vessel  extends  from  opposite  the  neck  of  the 
radius  to  the  fore  part  of  the  styloid  process,  being  placed  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  shaft  of  the  bone  above,  and  in  front  of  it  below.  It  is  superficial  throughout 
its  entire  extent,  being  covered  by  the  integument,  the  superficial  and  deep  fascia, 
and  slightly  overlapped  above  by  the  Supinator  longus.  In  its  course  down- 
ward?, it  lies  upon  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps,  the  Supinator  brevis,  the  Pronator 
radii  teres,  the  radial  origin  of  the  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  the  Flexor  longus 
pollicis,  the  Pronator  quadratus,  and  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius.  In  the 
upper  third  of  its  course,  it  lies  between  the  Supinator  longus  and  the  Pronator 
raaii  teres ;  in  its  lower  two-thirds,  between  the  tendons  of  the  Supinator  longus 
and  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis.  The  radial  nerve  lies  along  the  outer  side  of  the 
artery  in  the  middle  third  of  its  course  ;  and  some  filaments  of  the  musculo- 
cutanijous  nerve,  after  piercing  the  deep  fascia,  run  along  the  lower  part  of  the 
artery  as  it  winds  round  the  wrist.  The  vessel  is  accompanied  by  venae  comites 
throughout  its  whole  course. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Radial  Artery  in  the  Forearm. 

In  front. 

Integnment — superficial  and  deep  fascisB. 
Supinator  longus. 

Inner  aide.  f    ^^^^^    \  Outer  side. 

Pronator  radii  teres.  (     Aiteryln     I  Supinator  longus. 

Flexor  cai-pi  radialis.  V    *  o*^""-    /  Radial  nerve  (middle  third). 

Behind. 

Tendon  of  Biceps. 
Supinator  brevis. 
Pronator  radii  teres. 
Hexor  sublimis  digitorum. 
Flexor  longus  pollicis. 
Pronator  quadratus. 
Radius. 

At  the  wrist,  as  it  winds  round  the  outer  side  of  the  carpus,  from  the  styloid 

Erocess  to  the  first  interosseous  space^  it  lies  upon  the  external  lateral  ligament, 
eing  covered  by  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb,  subcutaneous  veins,  some 
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filaments  of  the  radial  nerve,  and   tlie  integument.     It  is  accompanied  by  two 
veins  and  a  filament  of  the  musculo -cutaneous  uerve. 

In  the  hand,  it  pauses  from  the  upper  end  of  the  first  interosseous  space,  between 
tlie  heads  of  the  Abductor  in- 

dieisor  first  Dorsal  interosseous  Fig.  331.— TheSnrEiml  Anslomy  of  the  Radial  and 

muscle,  transversely  across  the  ^'°*''  Arteries, 

jialm,  to  the  base  of  tlie  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  littie  finger, 
where  it  inosculates  with  the 
communicating  branch  from 
the  ulnar  artery,  forming  the 
deep  palmar  arch.  It  lies  upon 
tiie  carpal  extremities  of  the 
metacarpal  bonea  and  the  In- 
terossei  muscles,  being  covered 
by  the  flexor  tendons  of  the 
fingers,  the  Lumbricales,  the 
muscles  of  the  Httle  finger,  -^^ 
and  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis, 
and  is  accompanied  bv  the 
deupbranch  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

Peeuliaritiet.  The  oiipn  of  the 
radial  artery  vftries  in  the  propor- 
tion nearly  of  one  in  eight  cases. 
In  one  ca-ie  the  origin  was  lower 
than  nsiial.  In  the  othei'  casex,  the 
upper  parr,  of  the  brnehial  was  a 
more  frequent  source  of  origin  than 
tlie  axillary.  The  variations  in  the 
position  of  this  vessel  in  the  arm, 
anil  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  have 
been  already  mentioned.  In  the 
foi'eann  it  deviates  leBS  frequently 
from  iie  position  than  tlie  ulnar. 
It  has  been  found  lyin^c  over  the 
(ascia.  Instead  ot  beneath  it.  It 
ha-t  al#o  been  observed  on  the  su  iface 
of  the  Supinator  longun,  instead  of 
along  its  inner  border:  and  in  turn- 
ing mnnil  the  wri^t.  it  has  been 
seen  lying  over,  instead  of  beneath, 
the  Extensor  ten  dona. 

Surgical  ATuitomy .  The  operation 
of  tying  the  radial  artery  is  re- 
quired in  cases  of  wounds  either  of  m^ttomtr 
its  trunk,  or  in  someof  its  branches, 
or  for  anenrism :  and  it  will  be  oh-  'v^ 
served  that  the  vessel  may  be  ex- 
posed in  any  part  of  its  course 
throngh  the  forearm  without  the 
dirigion  of  any  muscular  fibres.  The 
operation  in  the  middle  or  inferior 
third  of  the  forearm  is  easily  per- 
formed; but  in  the  upperthird.  near 
the  elbow,  it  is  attended  with  some 
difficulty,  from  the  greater  depth 
of  the  vessel,  and  from  its  being 
overlapped  by  the  Supinator  longus 
and  Pronator  teres  muscles. 

To  tie  the  artery  in  the  upper 
third,  an  incision  three  inches  in 
length  should  be  made  through  the 
integument,  from  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  obliquely  downwards  and 
outwarda,   on   the    radial    side   of 
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the  forearm,  avoid inp;  the  branches  of  the  median  vein;  the  fascia  of  the  arm  being  divided, 
and  the  Supinator  longus  drawn  a  little  outwards,  the  artery  will  be  eiposed.  The  Venn 
comites  should  be  carefully  separated  from  the  vessel,  and  the  ligatiii'e  passed  from  the  radial 
to  the  iilaar  side. 

In  the  middle  third  of  the  forearm  the  artery  may  be  exposed  by  making  an  incision  of  similar 
lengtii  on  the  inner  mai'^n  of  the  Supinator  longiis.  In  this  situation,  the  radial  nerve  lies  in 
close  relation  with  the  outer  ade  of  the  artery,  and  should,  as  well  aa  the  veins,  l>6  carefully 
■voided. 

In  the  tower  third,  the  artery  is  easily  seoured  by  dividing  the  integument  and  fascia  in  the 
interval  between  the  tendons  of  the  Supinator  longus  and  Flexor  carpi  radialis  muscles. 

The  branches  of  the  radial  artery 
may  be  divided  into  three  groups, 
correspondiDgwith  the  three  regions 
in  which  the  vessel  is  situated. 

Radial  recurrent. 
In  the        Muscular. 
Forearm.  \  Superficialis  volae. 
Anterior  carpal. 
Posterior  carpal. 
Metacarpal. 
Dorsales  poUicis. 
Dorsal  is  indicis. 
'  Princeps  pollicis. 
Radialis  indicis. 
Perforating. 
Interosseous, 

The  radial  recurrent  is  given  off 
immediately  below  the  elbow.  It 
ascends  between  the  branches  of  the 
musculo -spiral  nerve,  lying  on  the 
Supinator  brevis,  and  then  between 
the  Supinator  longus  and  Brachialic 
aniicus,  supplying  these  muscles  and 
the  elbow-joint,  and  anastomosing 
with  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
superior  profunda. 

The  muscular  branches  are  distrib- 
uted to  the   muscles  on   the  radial 
side  of  the  forearm. 
ml  The  superficialis  volte  arises  from 

the   radial   artery,  just   where    tliis 
vessel  is   about  to  wind   round   the 
'"'■^     wrist.     Running  forwards,  it   passes 
between  the  muscles  of  the  thumb, 
which    it    supplies,   and    sometimes 
anastomoses  with  the  termination  of 
the    ulnar    artery,    completing    the 
superficial  palinnr  arch.     This  vessel 
varies  considerably  in  size;   usually 
it  is  very  small,  and  terminates  in  the 
muscles  of  the  thumb;  sometimes  it 
is  as  large  as  the  continuation  ef  the 
radial. 
The  carpal  branches  supply  the  joints  of  the  wrist.     The  anterior  carpal  is  a 
small  vessel  which  arises  from  the  radial  artery  near  the  lower  border  of  tlie  Pro- 
nator quadratus,  and,  running  inwards  in  front  of  the  radius,  anastomoses  with 
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the  anterior  carpal  brancli  of  the  ulnar  artery.  From  the  arch  thus  formed, 
branches  descend  to  supply  the  articulations  of  the  wrist. 

The  posterior  carpal  is  a  small  vessel,  which  arises  from  the  radial  artery 
beneath  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb ;  crossing  the  carpus  transversely  to 
the  inner  border  of  the  hand,  it  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  carpal  branch  of 
the  ulnar,  forming  the  posterior  carpal  arch.  From  this  arch  are  given  off 
descending  branches,  the  dorsal  interosseous  arteries  for  the  third  and  fourth 
interosseous  space,  which  anastomose  with  the  posterior  perforating  branches 
from  the  deep  palmar  arch ;  and  ascending  branches  to  anastomose  with  the  ter- 
mination of  the  anterior  interosseous  artery. 

The  metacarpal  {first  dorsal  irUerosseous  branch)  arises  beneath  the  extensor 
tendons  of  the  thumb,  sometimes  with  the  posterior  carpal  artery ;  running  for- 
wards on  the  second  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  it  cdmmunicates,  behind,  with 
the  corresponding  perforating  branch  of  the  deep  palmar  arch ;  and,  in  front, 
inosculates  with  the  digital  branch  of  the  superficial  palmar  arch,  and  supplies 
the  adjoining  sides  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers. 

The  dorsales  pollicis  are  two  small  vessels  which  run  along  the  side  of  the 
dorsal  aspect  of  the  thumb.  They  arise^ separately  or  occasionally  by  a  common 
trunk  near  the  base  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone. 

The  dorsalis  indicis^  also  a  small  branch,  runs  along  the  radial  side  of  the  back 
of  the  index  finger,  sending  a  few  branches  to  the  Abductor  indicis. 

The  prineeps  pollicis  arises  from  the  radial  just  as  it  turns  inwards  to  the  deep 
part  of  the  hand ;  it  descends  between  the  Abductor  indicis  and  Flexor  brevis 
polftcis,  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  to  the  base 
of  the  first  phalanx,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  run  along  the 
sides  of  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  thumb,  and  form  an  arch  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  last  phalanx,  from  which  branches  are  distributed  to  the  integument  and 
cellular  membrane  of  the  thumb. 

The  radialis  indicis  arises  close  to  the  preceding,  descends  between  the  Abduc- 
tor indicis  and  Adductor  pollicis,  and  runs  along  the  radial  side  of  the  index 
finger  to  its  extremity,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  collateral  digital  artery 
from  the  superficial  palmar  arch.  At  the  lower  border  of  the  Adductor  pollicis, 
this  vessel  anastomoses  with  the  prineeps  pollicis,  and  gives  a  communicating 
branch  to  the  superficial  palmar  arch. 

The  per/orating  arteries,  three  in  number,  pass  backwards  between  the  heads 
of  the  last  three  Dorsal  interossei  muscles,  to  inosculate  with  the  dorsal  interosseous 
arteries. 

The  palmar  interosseous^  three  or  four  in  number,  are  branches  of  the  deep 
palmar  arch ;  they  run  forwards  upon  the  Interossei  muscles,  and  anastomose  at 
the  clefts  of  the  fingers  with  the  digital  branches  of  the  superficial  arch. 

Ulnar  Artery. 

The  Ulnar  Artery^  the  larger  of  the  two  subdivisions  of  the  brachial,  com- 
mences a  little  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  crosses  the  inner  side  of  the 
forearm  obliquely  inwards  to  the  commencement  of  its  lower  half;  it  then  runs 
along  its  ulnar  border  to  the  wrist,  crosses  the  annular  ligament  on  the  radial  side 
of  the  pisiform  bone,  and  passes  across  the  palm  of  the  hand,  forming  the  super- 
ficial palmar  arch,  which  sometimes  terminates  by  inosculating  with  the  super- 
ficialis  volae. 

Relations  in  the  Forearm.  In  its  upper  half,  it  is  deeply  seated,  being  covered 
by  all  the  superficial  Flexor  muscles,  excepting  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris ;  it  is 
crossed  by  the  median  nerve,  which  lies  to  its  inner  side  for  about  an  inch,  and  it 
lies  upon  the  Brachialis  anticus  and  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  muscles.  In 
the  lower  half  of  the  forearm,  it  lies  upon  the  Flexor  profundus,  being  covered 
by  the  integument,  the  superficial  and  deep  fasciae,  and  is  phaced  between  the 
Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum  muscles.     It  is  accompanied 
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by  two  venae  comites;  the  ulnar  nerve  lies  on  its  inner  side  for  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  its  extent,  and  a  small  branch  from  the  nerve  descends  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  vessel  to  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Plan  of  Relations  of  the  Ulnar  Artery  in  the  Forearm. 


In  front. 

Superficial  layer  of  flexor  muscles,  f  tjd  e   half 
Median  nerve.  )     ^^ 

Superficial  and  deep  fascise.  Lower  half. 


>  Upper 


Inner  aide. 

Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

Ulnar  nerve  (lower  two-thirds). 


Outer  side. 
Flexor  suhlimis  digitoram. 


Behind. 

Brachialis  anticns. 

Flexor  profundus  digitorura. 


At  the  vjrist  (Fig.  331),  the  ulnar  artery  is  covered  by  the  integument  and  fascia, 
and  lies  upon  the  anterior  annular  ligament.  On  its  inner  side  is  the  pisiform 
bone.     The  ulnar  nerve  lies  at  the  inner  side,  and  somewhat  behind  the  artery. 

In  the  palm  of  the  hand^  the  continuation  of  the  ulnar  artery  is  called  the 
superficial  palmar  arch  ;  it  passes  obliquely  outwards  to  the  interspace  between 
the  ball  of  the  thumb  and  the  index  finger,  where  it  occasionally  anastomoses 
with  the  superficialis  volae,  and  a  branch  from  the  radialis  indicis,  thus  complet- 
ing the  arch.  The  convexity  of  this  arch  is  directed  towards  the  fingers,  its  con- 
cavity towarcjs  the  muscles  of  the  thumb.  If  the  thumb  be  put  at  right  angles 
to  the  hand,  the  position  of  the  superficial  palmar  arch  will  be  roughly  indicated 
by  a  line  drawn  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  thumb  across  the  palm  of  the 
hand :  the  deep  palmar  arch  is  situated  about  a  finger's  breadth  nearer  to  the 
carpus. 

The  superficial  palmar  arch  is  covered  by  the  Palmaris  brevis,  the  palmar 
fascia,  and  integument ;  and  lies  upon  the  annular  ligament,  the  muscles  of  the 
little  finger,  the  tendons  of  the  superficial  flexor,  and  the  divisions  of  the  median 
and  ulnar  nerves,  the  latter  accompanying  the  artery  a  short  part  of  its  course. 

Eelations  of  the  Superficial  Palmab  Arch. 


In  front. 

Integument. 
Palmaris  brevis. 
Palmar  fascia. 


Behind. 

Annular  ligament. 

Origin  of  muscles  of  little  finger. 

Superficial  flexor  tendons. 

Divisions  of  median  and  ulnar  nerves. 


Peculiarities.  The  ulnar  artery  has  been  found  to  vary  in  its  origin  nearly  in  the  proportion 
of  one  in  thirteen  cases,  in  one  case  arising  lower  than  usual,  about  two  or  three  inches  below 
the  elbow,  and  in  all  the  other  cases  much  higher,  the  brachial  being  a  more  frequent  source  of 
origin  than  the  axillary. 

Variations  in  the  position  of  this  vessel  are  more  frequent  than  in  the  radial.  When  its  origin 
is  nonnal,  the  course  of  the  vessel  is  rarely  changed.  When  it  arises  high  up,  it  is  almost  inva- 
riably superficial  to  the  Flexor  muscles  in  the  forearm,  lying  commonly  beneath  the  fascia,  more 
rarely  between  the  fascia  and  integument.  In  a  few  cases^  its  position  was  subcutaneous  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  forearm,  subaponeurotic  in  the  lower  part. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  The  application  of  a  ligature  to  this  vessel  is  required  in  cases  of  wound 
of  the  artery,  or  of  its  branches,  or  in  consequence  of  aneurism.  In  the  upper  half  of  the  fore- 
arm, the  artery  is  deeply  seated  beneath  the  superficial  Flexor  muscles,  and  their  division  would 
be  requisite  in  a  case  of  recent  wound  of  the  artery  in  tliis  situation,  in  order  to  secure  it,  but 
under  no  other  circumstances.  In  the  middle  and  lower  third  of  the  forearm,  this  vessel  may  be 
easily  secured  by  making  an  incision  on  the  radial  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris: 
the  deep  fascia  being  divided,  and  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  its  companion  muscle,  the  Flexor 
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sublimis,  being  separated  from  each  other,  the  vessel  will  be  exposed,  accompaDied  by  its  venaB 
corait^s,  the  ulnar  nerve  lying  on  its  inner  side.  The  veins  being  separated  from  the  artery,  the 
ligature  should  be  passed  from  the  ulnar  to  the  radial  side,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  branches  of  the  ulnar  artery  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  groups : — 


Forearm,  h 


"  Anterior  ulnar  recurrent. 

Posterior  ulnar  recurrent. 

T  ^  f  Anterior  interosseous. 

Interosseous.    <  -d    >     •      ■  . 

I  rosterior  interosseous. 

Muscular. 


Tir  '  f  f  Anterior  carpal. 
^^  *  1  Posterior  carpal. 
TT    ^  (  Deep  or  communicating  branch. 
'  \  Digital. 

The  anterior  ulnar  recurrent  (Fig.  332)  arises  immediately  below  the  elbow- 
joint,  passes  upwards  and  inwards  between  the  Brachialis  anticus  and  Pronator 
radii  teres,  supplies  those  muscles,  and,  in  front  of  the  inner  condyle,  anastomoses 
with  the  anastomotica  magna  and  inferior  profunda. 

The  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  is  much  larger,  and  arises  somewhat  lower  than 
the  preceding.  It  passes  backwards  and  inwards,  beneath  the  Flexor  sublimis, 
and  ascends  behind  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus.  In  the  interval  between 
this  process  and  the  olecranon,  it  lies  beneath  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  ascending 
between  the  heads  of  that  muscle,  beneath  the  ulnar  nerve ;  it  supplies  the  neigh- 
boring muscles  and  joint,  and  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  profunda,  anastomotic 
magna,  and  interosseous  recurrent  arteries  (Fig.  333). 

The  interosseous  artery  (Fig.  332)  is  a  short  trunk  about  an  inch  in  length, 
and  of  considerable  size,  which  arises  immediately  below  the  tuberosity  of  the 
radius,  and,  passing  backwards  to  the  upper  border  of  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane, divides  into  two  branches,  the  anterior  aod  posterior  interosseous. 

The  anterior  interosseous  passes  down  the  forearm  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  interosseous  membrane,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  thin  aponeurotic  arch. 
It  is  accompanied  by  the  interosseous  branch  of  the  median  nerve,  and  over- 
lapped by  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  and  Flexor 
longus  pollicis  muscles,  giving  off  in  this  situation  muscular  branches,  and  the 
nutrient  arteries  of  the  radius  and  ulnar.  At  the  upper  border  of  the  Pronator 
quadratus,  a  branch  descends  beneath  the  muscle,  to  anastomose  in  front  of  the 
carpus  with  branches  from  the  anterior  carpal  and  deep  palmar  arch.  The  con- 
tinuation, of  the  artery  passes  behind  the  Pronator  quadratus  (Fig.  383),  and, 
piercing  the  interosseous  membrane,  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  interosseous 
artery.  It  then  descends  to  the  back  of  the  wrist  to  join  the  posterior  carpal 
arch.  The  anterior  interosseous  gives  off  a  long,  slender  branch,  which  accom- 
panies the  median  nerve,  and  gives  offsets  to  its  substance.  This,  the  median 
artery,  is  sometimes  much  enlarged. 

The  posterior  interosseous  artery  passes  backwards  through  the  interval 
between  the  oblique  ligament  and  the  upper  border  of  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane, and  runs  down  the  back  part  of  the  forearm,  between  the  superficial  and 
deep  layer  of  muscles,  to  both  of  which  it  distributes  branches.  Descending  to 
the  back  of  the  wrist,  it  anastomoses  with  the  termination  of  the  anterior 
interosseous,  and  with  the  posterior  carpal  branches  of  the  radial  and  ulnar 
arteries.  This  artery  gives  off,  near  its  origin,  the  interosseous  recurrent  branch, 
a  large  vessel,  which  ascends  to  the  interval  between  the  external  condyle  and 
olecranon,  beneath  the  Anconeus  and  Supinator  brevis,  anastomosing  with  a 
branch  from  the  superior  profunda,  and  witn  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  and 
anastomotica  magna. 

The  m^jscular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  along  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  forearm. 
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The  carpal  branches  are  intended  for  the  supply  of  the  wrist-joint. 
The  anterior  carpal  is  a  small  vessel  which  crosses  the  front  of  the  carpng 
beneath    the    tendons    of  the 
Fig.333.— Arteries  of  the  Buck  of  the  Forearm  and  Hand.   Flexor  profundus,  and    inoscu- 
lates    with     a     corresponding 
branch  of  the  radial  artery. 

The   posterior    carpal    arises 
immediately  above  the  pisil'orm 
bone,  and  winds  backwards  be- 
^Mri.w.1  neath  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor 

"*"'*™  carpi   ulnaris;    it   gives   ofl'  a 

branch,  which  passes  across  the 
gjT^I^  dorsal  surface  of  the  carpus  be- 

neath the  extensor  tendon  p, 
anastomosing  withacorresi»nd- 
ing  branch  of  the  radial  arteri-, 
and  forming  the  posterior  car- 
pal arch;  it  is  then  continued 
along  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  little  finger,  forming  ita 
dorsal  branch. 

The  deep  or  communicating 
branch  (Fig.  332)  arises  at  the 
commencement  of  the  palmar 
arch,  and  passes  deeply  inwards 
between  tne  Abductor  minimi 
digiti  and  Flexor  brevis  min- 
imi digiti,  near  their  origins; 
it  anastomoses  with  the  termi- 
nation of  the  radial  anery,com- 
pleting  the  deep  palmar  arch. 

The  digital  branches  (Fig. 
331),  four  in  number,  are  given 
off  from  the  convexity  of  the 
superficial  palmar  arch.  They 
supply  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
little  finger,  and  the  adjoining 
.sides  of  the  little,  ring,  mid<ile, 
and  index  fingers;  the  radial 
side  of  the  index  finger  and 
ru^j.,  thumb    being    supplied   from 

C*  the  radial  artery.     The  digital 

arteries  at  first  lie  superficial  to 
the  Flexor  tendons,  but  as  they 
pass  forwards  with  the  digital 
nerves  to  the  clefts  between  the 
finders,  they  lie  between  them, 
and  are  there  joined  by  the  in- 
terosseous  branches   from   the 
deep  palmar  arch.     The  digital 
arteries  on  the  sides  of  the  fin- 
gers lie  licneaih  th'e  digital  nerves;  and,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  phalanx, 
the  two  branches  for  each  finger  form  an  arch,  from  the  convexity  of  which 
branches  pass  to  supply  the  matrix  of  the  nail. 
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The  Descending  Aorta. 

The  Descending  Aorta  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the  thoracic  and  abdomi- 
nal, in  correspondence  with  the  two  great  cavities  of  the  trunk  in  which  it  is 
situated. 

The  Thoracic  Aorta  commences  at  the  lower  border  of  the  fourth  dorsal  ver- 
tebra, on  the  left  side,  and  terminates  at  the  aorta  opening  in  the  Diaphragm,  in 
front  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra.  At  its  commencement,  it  is  situated  on  the  left 
side  of  the  spine ;  it  approaches  the  median  line  as  it  descends ;  and,  at  its  termi- 
nation, lies  directly  in  front  of  the  column.  The  direction  of  this  vessel  being 
influenced  by  the  spine,  upon  which  it  rests,  it  describes  a  curve  which  is  concave 
forwards  in  the  dorsal  region.  As  the  branches  given  ofi'  from  it  are  small,  the 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  vessel  is  inconsiderable.  It  is  contained  in  the 
back  part  of  the  posterior  mediastinum,  being  in  relation,  in  front^  from  above 
downwards,  with  the  left  pulmonary  artery,  the  left  bronchus,  the  pericardium, 
and  the  oesophagus;  behind,  with  the  vertebral  column  and  the  vena  azygos 
minor;  on  the  right  side,  with  the  vena  azygos  major  and  thoracic  duct;  on  the 
left  aide,  with  the  left  pleura  and  lung.  The  oesophagus,  with  its  accompanying 
nerves,  lies  on  the  right  side  of  the  aorta  above :  in  front  of  the  artery,  in  the 
middle  of  its  coarse ;  whilst,  at  its  Iqwer  part,  it  is  on  the  left  side,  on  a  plane 
anterior  to  it. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Thoracic  Aorta. 

InfronL 

Left  pulmonary  artery. 
Left  bronchus. 
Pericardium. 
(Esophagus. 

Right  9ide.  /^     ^^                             UftMe. 

a:sophagiis  (above).  /  ^^^,^  \  Pleura. 

Vena  azygos  migor.  I       Aorta.       J  Left  lung. 

Thoracic  duct  y               J  (Esophagus  (below). 

Behind, 

Vertebral  column. 
Vena  azygos  minor. 

Surgical  Anatomy,  The  student  should  now  consider  the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by 
anenrifim  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  a  disease  of  common  occurrence.  When  we  consider  the  great 
depth  of  the  vessel  from  the  surface,  and  the  number  of  important  sti-uctures  which  surround 
it  on  every  side,  it  may  be  easily  conceived  what  a  variety  of  obscure  symptoms  may  arise  from 
disease  of  this  part  of  the  arterial  system,  and  how  they  may  be  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  those 
of  other  affections.  Aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  most  usually  extends  backwards,  along  the 
left  side  of  the  spine,  producing  absorption  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrsD,  with  curvature  of  the 
spine;  whilst  the  irritation  or  pressure  on  the  cord  will  give  rise  to  pain,  either  in  the  chesty 
back,  or  loins,  with  radiating  pain  in  the  left  upper  intercostal  spaces,  from  pressure  on  the  inter- 
costal nerves;  at  the  same  time  the  tumor  may  project  backwards  on  each  side  of  the  spine, 
beneath  the  integument,  as  a  pulsating  swelling,  simulating  abscess  connected  with  diseased  bone; 
or  it  may  displace  the  oesophagus,  and  compress  the  lung  on  one  or  the  other  side.  If  the  tumor 
extend  forward,  it  may  press  upon  and  displace  the  heart,  giving  rise  to  palpitation  and  other 
symptoms  of  disease  of  that  organ ;  or  it  may  displace,  or  even  compress,  the  oesophagus,  causing 
pain  and  difficulty  of  swallowing,  as  in  stricture  of  that  tube,  and  ultimately  even  open  into  it 
by  ulceration,  producing  fatal  hemorrhage.  If  the  disease  make  way  to  either  side,  it  may  press 
upon  the  thoracic  duct ;  or  it  may  burst  into  the  pleural  cavity,  or  into  the  trachea  or  lung;  and 
lastly,  it  may  open  into  the  posterior  mediastinum. 


the .  .,  -      .        -  .  r„, 

affords  an  interesting  opportunity  of  observing  the  resources  of  the  collateral  circulation.  The 
course  of  the  anastomosing  vessels,  by  which  the  blood  is  brought  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  artery,  will  be  found  well  described  in  an  account  of  two  cases  in  the  Pathological 
Transactions,  vols.  viiL  and  x.    In  the  former  (p.  162),  Mr.  Sydney  Jones  thus  sums  up  the 
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detailed  description  of  the  anastomosing  vessels:  "The  principal  communications  by  which  tlie 
circulation  was  carried  on,  were — Firstly,  the  internal  mammary,  anastomosing  with  the  inter- 
costal arteries,  with  the  phrenic  of  the  abdominal  aorta  by  means  of  the  muscnlo-phrenic  and 
comes  nervi  phrenici,  and  largely  with  the  deep  epigastric.  Secondly,  the  snperior  intercostal, 
anastomosing  anteriorly  by  means  of  a  large  branch  with  the  first  aortic  intercostal,  and  pos- 
teriorly with  the  posterior  branch  of  the  same  artery.  Thirdly,  the  inferior  thyroid,  by  means 
of  a  branch  about  tiie  size  of  an  ordinary  radial,  fonned  a  communication  with  the  first  aortic 
intercostal.  Fourthly,  the  transversalis  colli,  by  means  of  very  large  communications  with  the 
posterior  branches  of  the  intercostals.  Fiftlily,  the  branches  (of  the  subclavian  and  axillary) 
going  to  the  side  of  the  chest  were  large  and  anastomosed  freely  with  the  lateral  branches  of  the 
intercostals."  In  the  second  case  also  (vol.  x.,  p.  97),  Mr.  Wood  describes  the  anastomoses  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner,  adding  the  remark,  that  "  the  blood  which  was  brought  into  the 
aorta  through  the  anastomoses  of  the  intercostal  arteries,  appeared  to  be  expended  principally 
in  supplying  the  abdomen  and  pelvis;  while  the  supply  to  the  lower  extremities  had  passed 
through  the  internal  mammary  and  epigastrics." 

Branches  of  the  Thoracic  Aorta. 

Pericardiac.  (Esophageal. 

Bronchial.  Posterior  Mediastinal. 

Intercostal. 

The  pericardiac  are  a  few  small  vessels,  irregular  in  their  origin,  distributed  to 
the  pericardium. 

The  bronchial  arteries  are  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  vary  in  num- 
ber, size,  and  origin.  That  of  the  right  side  arises  from  the  first  aortic  intercostal, 
or  by  a  common  trunk  with  the  left  bronchial,  from  the  front  of  the  thoracic 
aorta.  Those  of  the  left  side,  usually  two  in  number,  arise  from  the  thoracic 
aorta,  one  a  little  lower  than  the  other.  Each  vessel  is  directed  to  the  back  part 
of  the  corresponding  bronchus,  along  which  they  run,  dividing  and  subdividing 
upon  the  bronchial  tubes,  supplying  them,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lungs,  the 
bronchial  glands,  and  the  oesophagus. 

The  OBsopharjeal  arteries^  usually  four  or  five  in  number,  arise  from  the  front  of 
the  aorta,  and  pass  obliquely  downwards  to  the  oesophagus,  forming  a  chain  of 
anastomoses  along  that  tube,  anastomosing  with  the  oesophageal  branches  of  the 
inferior  thyroid  arteries  above,  and  with  ascending  branches  from  the  phrenic  and 
gastric  arteries  below. 

T!\iQ  posterior  mediastinal  arteries  are  numerous  small  vessels  which  supply  the 
glands  and  loose  areolar  tissue  in  the  mediastinum. 

The  intercostal  arteries  arise  from  the  back  part  of  the  aorta.  They  are  usually 
ten  in  number  on  each  side,  the  superior  intercostal  space  (and  occasionally  the 
second  one)  being  supplied  by  the  superior  intercostal,  a  branch  of  the  subclavian. 
The  right  intercostals  are  longer  than  the  left,  on  account  of  the  position  of  the 
aorta  on  the  left  side  of  the  spine ;  they  pass  outwards,  across  the  bodies  of  the, 
vertebras,  to  the  intercostal  spaces,  being  covered  by  the  pleura,  the  oesophagus, 
thoracic  duct,  sympathetic  nerve,  and  the  vena  azygos  major;  the  left  passing 
beneath  the  superior  intercostal  vein,  the  vena  azygos  minor,  and  sympathetic. 
In  the  intercostal  spaces,  each  artery  divides  into  two  branches ;  an  anterior,  or 
proper  intercostal  branch  ;  and  a  posterior,  or  dorsal  branch. 

The  anterior  branch  passes  outwards,  at  first  lying  upon  the  External  inter- 
costal muscle,  covered  in  front  by  the  pleura  and  a  thin  fascia.  It  then  pass^ 
between  the  two  layers  of  Intercostal  muscles,  and,  having  ascended  obliquely 
to  the  lower  border  of  the  rib  above,  divides,  near  the  angle  of  that  bone,  into 
two  branches:  of  these,  the  larger  runs  in  the  groove  on  the  lower  border  of 
the  rib  above,  the  smaller  branch  along  the  upper  border  of  the  rib  below ;  pass- 
ing forward,  they  supply  the  Intercostal  muscles,  and  anastomose  with  the  anterior 
intercostal  branches  of  the  internal  mammarv,  and  with  the  thoracic  branches  of 
the  axillary  artery.  The  first  aortic  intercostal  anastomoses  with  the  superior 
intercostal,  and  the  last  three  pass  between  the  abdominal  muscles,  inosculating 
with  the  epigastric  in  front,  and  with  the  phrenic  and  lumbar  arteries.    Each 
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intercostal  artery  is  accompanied  by  a  vein  and  nerve,  the  former  being  above, 
and  the  latter  below,  except  in  the  upper  intercostal  spaces,  where  the  nerve  is 
at  first  above  the  artery-  The  arteries  are  protected  from  pressure  during  the 
action  of  the  Intercostal  muscles  by  fibrous  arches  thrown  across,  and  attached 
by,  each  extremity  to  the  bone. 

The  posterior  or  dorsal  branch,  of  each  intercostal  artery,  pa.^ses  backwards  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  costo- transverse  ligament,  and  divides  into  a  spinal 
branch,  which  supplies  the  vertebra,  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membmnea,  and  a 
muscular  branch,  which  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  back. ' 

Fig.  334.— The  Abdominal  Aorta  and  its  Bronuhes. 


The  Abdominal  Aorta.    (Fig.  834.) 


The  Abdominal  Aorta  commences  at  the  aortic  opening  of  the  Diaphragm,  in 
front  of  the  body  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  and,  descending  a  little  to  the  left 
side  of  the  vertebral  column,  terminates  on  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  ver- 
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tebra,  commonly  a  little  to  the  left  of  thje  middle  line,*  where  it  divides  into  the 
two  common  iliac  arteries.  It  diminishes  rapidly  in  size,  in  consequence  of  the 
many  large  branches  which  it  gives  off.  As  it  lies  upon  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
brae, the  curve  which  it  describes  is  convex  forwards,  the  greatest  convexity  cor- 
responding to  the  third  lumbar  vertebra,  which  is  a  little  above  and  to  the  left 
side  of  the  umbilicus. 

Relations,  It' is  covered,  infront^  by  the  lesser  omentum  and  stomach,  behind 
which  are  the  branches  of  the  cceliac  axis  and  the  solar  plexus ;  below  these,  by 
the  splenic  vein,  the  pancreas,  the  left  renal  vein,  the  transverse  portion  of  the 
duodenum,  the  mesentery,  and  aortic  plexus.  Behind^  it  is  separated  from  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  by  the  left  lumbar  veins,  the  receptaculum  chyli,  and  thoracic 
duct.  On  the  right  side^  it  is  in  relation  with  the  superior  vena  cava  (the  right 
crus  of  the  Diaphragm  being  interposed  above),  the  vena  azygos,  thoracic  duct, 
and  right  semilunar  ganglion ;  on  the  left  side,  with  the  sympathetic  nerve  and 
left  semilunar  ganglion. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta. 

Ih  front 

Lesser  omentum  and  stomach. 

Branches  of  coeliao  axis  and  solar  plexus. 

Splenic  vein. 

Pancreas. 

Left  renal  vein. 

Transverse  duodenum. 

Mesentery. 

Aortic  plexus. 

Sight  Side,  y- ^  Ia^I  Side, 

Right  crus  of  Diaphragm.  /  \  Sympathetic  nerve. 

Inferior  vena  cava.  (  Abdominal  |  lift  semilunar  ganglion. 


Vena  azygos. 

Thoracic  duct. 

Right  semilunar  ganglion. 


Behind, 

Left  lumbar  veins. 
Receptaculum  chyli. 
Thoracic  duct. 
Vertebral  column. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  Aneurisms  of  the  abdominal  aorta  near  the  coaliac  axis  communicate  in 
nearly  equal  proportion  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  artery. 

When  an  aneurismal  sac  is  connected  with  the  back  part  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  it  usually 
produces  absorption  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra,  and  forms  a  pulsating  tumor,  that  presents 
itself  in  the  left  hypocliondriac  or  epigastric  regions,  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  disturbance 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  Pain  is  invariably  present,  and  is  usually  of  two  kinds — a  fixed  and 
constant  pain  in  the  back,  caused  by  the  tumor  pressing  on  or  displacing  the  branches  of  the  solar 
plexus  and  splanchnic  nerves,  and  a  sharp  lancinating  pain,  radiating  along  those  branches  of  the 
lumbar  nerves  which  are  pressed  on  by  the  tumor;  hence  the  pain  in  the  loins,  the  testes,  the 
hypo^astriura,  and  in  the  lower  limb  (usually  of  the  left  side).  This  form  of  aneurism  usually 
bursts  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  behind  the  peritoneum,  in  the  left  hypochondriac  r^on ;  or 
it  may  form  a  large  aneurismal  sac,  extending  down  as  low  as  Poupail^s  ligament;  hemorrhage 
in  these  cases  being  generally  very  extensive,  but  slowly  produced,  and  not  rapidly  fatal. 

When  an  aneurismal  sac  is  connected  with  the  front  of  the  aorta  near  the  cceliac  axis,  it  forms 
a  pulsating  tumor  in  the  left  hypochondriac  or  epigastric  regions,  usually  attended  with  symptoms 
of  disturbance  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  sickness,  <lyspepsia,  or  constipation^  and  accompanied 
by  j)ain,  which  is  constant,  but  nearly  always  fixed  in  the  loins,  epigastrium,  or  some  part  of  the 
abdomen  ;  the  radiating  pain  being  rare,  as  the  lumbar  nerves  are  seldom  implicated.  This  form 
of  aneurism  may  burst  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  behind  the  peritoneum,  between  the  layers 


*  Prof.  Lister,  having  accurately  examined  30  bodies  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  point  of 
termination  of  this  vessel,  found  it  "either  absolutely,  or  almost  absolutely,  mesial  in  15,  while 
in  18  it  deviated  more  or  less  to  the  left,  and  in  2  was  slightly  to  the  right. ^'  Syst,  o/Swrg,, 
edited  by  T.  Holmes,  2d  ed.,  vol.  v.,  p.  652. 
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of  the  mesentery,  or,  more  rarely,  into  the  daodennm ;  it  rarely  extends  backwards  so  as  to 
affect  the  spine. 

The  abdominal  aorta  has  been  tied  several  times,  and  although  none  of  the  patients  penna- 
nently  recovered,  still,  as  one  of  them  lived  as  long  as  ten  days,  the  possibility  of  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  circulation  may  be  considered  to  be  proved.  In  the  lower  animals  this  artery  is 
often  successfully  tied.  The  vessel  may  be  reached  in  several  ways.  In  the  original  operation, 
performed  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  an  incision  was  mode  in  the  linea  alba,  the  peritoneum  opened  in 
front,  the  finger  carried  down  amongst  the  intestines  towards  the  spine,  the  peritoneum  again 
opened  behind,  by  scratching  through  the  mesentery,  and  the  vessel  thus  reached.  Or  either  of 
the  operations,  described  below,  for  securing  the  common  iliac  artery,  may,  by  extending  the 
dissection  a  sufficient  distance  upwards,  be  made  use  of  to  expose  the  aorta.  The  chief  difficulty 
in  the  dead  subject  consists  in  isolating  the  artery,  in  consequence  of  its  great  depth ;  but  in  the 
living  subject,  the  embarrassment  resulting  from  the  proximity  of  the  anenrismal  tumor,  and  the 
great  probability  of  disease  in  the  vessel  itself,  add  to  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  this  Ibrmid- 
able  operation  so  greatly  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  ought  ever  to  be  performed. 

The  collateral  circulation  would  be  carried  on  by  the  anastomosis  between  the  internal  mam- 
mary and  the  epigastric ;  by  the  free  communication  between  the  superior  and  inferior  mesen- 
teries, if  the  ligature  were  placed  above  the  latter  vessel ;  or  by  the  anastomosis  between  the 
inferior  mesenteric  and  the  internal  pudic,  when  (as  is  more  common)  the  point  of  ligature  is 
below  the  origin  of  the  inferior  mesenteric,  and  possibly  by  the  anastomoses  of  the  lumbar 
arteries  with  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac. 

The  circulation  through  the  abdominal  aorta  may  be  commanded,  in  thin  persons,  by  firm 
pressure  with  the  fingers.  A  tourniquet  has  been  invented  for  this  purpose,  which  is  of  the 
greatest  use  in  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  and  some  other  operations. 

Branches  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta. 
Phrenic. 

{Gastric.  '                  Eenal. 

Hepatic.  Spermatic. 

Splenic.  Inferior  mesenteric. 

Superior  mesenteric.  Lumbar. 

Suprarenal.  Sacra  media. 

The  branches  may  be  divided  into  two  sets:  1.  Those  supplying  the  viscera. 
2.  Those  distributed  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 

Visceral  Branches.  Parietal  Brandies. 

{Gastric.  Phrenic. 

Hepatic.  Lumbar. 

Splenic.  Sacra  media. 

Superior  mesenteric. 
Interior  mesenteric. 
Suprarenal.    Eenal.    Spermatic. 

CcELiAc  Axis.    (Fig.  835.) 

To  expose  this  artery,  raise  the  liver,  draw  down  the  stomach,  and  then  tear  through  the 
layers  of  the  lesser  omentum. 

The  Coeliac  axis  is  a  short,  thick  trunk,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  which 
arises  from  the  aorta,  opposite  the  margin  of  the  Diaphragm,  and,  passing  nearly 
horizontally  forwards  (in  the  erect  posture),  divides  into  three  large  branches,  the 
gastric,  hepatic,  and  splenic,  occasionally  giving  oft*  one  of  the  phrenic  arteries. 

Relations.  It  is  covered  by  the  lesser  omentum.  On  the  right  side,  it  is  in 
relation  with  the  right  semilunar  ganglion  and  the  lobus  Spigelii ;  on  the  k/t  side, 
with  the  left  semilunar  ganglion  and  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach.  Below^  it  rests 
upon  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas. 

The  Gastric  Artery  ( Coronaria  VeniricuU\  the  smallest  of  the  three  branches 
of  the  coeliac  axis,  passes  upwards  and  to  the  left  side  to  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
stomach,  distributing  branches  to  the  oesophagus,  which  anastomose  with  the 
aortic  oesophageal  arteries ;  others  supply  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  inos- 
culating with  branches  of  the  splenic  artery :  it  then  passes  from  left  to  right, 
along  tne  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  to  the  pylorus,  lying  in  its  course  between 
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the  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum,  and  giving  branches  to  both  surfaces  of  the 
organ :  at  its  termination  it  anastomoses  with  the  pyloric  branch  of  the  hepatic 
The  Hepatic  Artery  in  the  adult  is  intermediate  in  size  between  the  gastric 
and  splenic ;  in  the  fcetus,  it  is  the  largest  of  the  three  branches  of  the  cceliac  axis. 
It  passes  upwards  to  the  right  side,  between  the  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum,  and 
in  front  of  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  to  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  where 
it  divides  into  two  branches,  right  and  left,  which  supply  the  corresponding  lobes 
of  that  organ,  accompanying  the  ramifications  of  the  vena  portse  and  hepatic  duct. 
The  hepatic  artery,  in  its  course  along  the  right  border  of  the  lesser  omentum,  is 


in  relation  with  the  ductus  communis  choledochns  and  portal  veins,  the  duct  lying 
to  the  right  of  the  artery,  and  the  vena  portse  behind. 

Its  branches  are  the 
Pyloric. 

„    .      ,     ,      1-      (  Gastro-epiploica  dextra, 
Gastro-duodenala.  j  Pa„„realico-<iuodenali8  superior. 

Cystic. 

The  pyloric  branch  arises  from  the  hepatic,  above  the  pylorus,  descends  to  the 
pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  and  passes  from  right  to  left  along  its  lesser  curva- 
ture, supplying  it  with  branches,  and  inosculating  with  the  gastric  artery. 

The  'jastro-duodenalis  (Fig.  336)  is  a  short  but  large  branch,  which  descends 
behind  the  duotienum,  near  the  pylorus,  and  divides  at  the  lower  border  of  the 
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Btomacb  into  two  tranches,  tlie  gastro-epiploica  dextra  and  the  pancreatico- 
duodenalis  Buperior.  Previous  to  its  division,  it  gives  off  two  or  three  small 
inferior  pyloric  branches  to  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  and  pancreas. 

The  gastro-epiplotca  dextra  runs  from  right  to  left  along  the  greater  curvature 
of  the  stomach,  between  the  layers  of  the  great  omentum,  anastomosing,  about 
the  middle  of  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach,  with  the  gastro-epiploica  sinistra 
from  the  splenic  artery.  This  vessel  gives  off  numerous  branches,  some  of  which 
ascend  to  supply  both  surfaces  of  tlie  stomach,  whilst  others  descend  to  supply 
the  great  omentum. 

The  pancrtaiico-dttodenaUa  aumrior  descends  along  the  contiguous  margins  of 
the  duodenum  and  pancreas.     It  supplies  both  these  organs,  and  anastomoses 


with  the  inferior  pancreaticoduodenal  branch  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery, 
and  with  the  pancreatic  branches  of  the  Splenic. 

In  ulceration  of  the  duodenum,  which  frequently  occurs  in  connection  with 
severe  burns,  this  artery  may  be  involved,  and  death  may  occur  from  hemorrhage 
into  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  ci/stic  artery  (Fig.  836),  usually  a  branch  of  the  right  hepatic,  passes 
upwards  ajid  forwards  along  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  ramifies  on  its  free  surface,  the  otiier  between  it  and  the 
substance  of  the  liver. 

The  Splenic  Arteby,  in  the  adult,  is  the  largest  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
cceliao  axis,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  extreme  tortuosity  of  itscourse.    It  passes 
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horizontally  to  the  left  side  behind  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas,  accom- 
panied by  the  splenic  vein,  which  lies  below  it ;  and,  on  arriving  near  the  spleen, 
divides  into  branches,  some  of  which  enter  the  hilum  of  that  organ  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  its  structure,  whilst  others  are  distributed  to  the  great  end  of  the 
stomach. 

The  branches  of  this  vessel  are : 

PancreaticaB  parvae.  Gastric  (Vasa  brevia). 

Pancreatica  magna.  Gastro-epiploica  sinistra. 

The  pancreatic  are  numerous  small  branches  derived  from  the  splenic  as  it  runs 
behind  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas,  supplying  its  middle  and  left  parts. 
One  of  these,  larger  than  the  rest,  is  given  off  from  the  splenic  near  the  left 
extremity  of  the  pancreas;  it  runs  from  left  to  right  near  tne  posterior  surface 
of  the  gland,  following  the  course  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  and  is  called  the  pan- 
creatica  magna.  These  vessels  anastomose  with  the  pancreatic  branches  of  the 
pancreatico-duodenal  arteries,  derived  from  the  hepatic  on  the  one  hand  and 
superior  mesenteric  on  the  other. 

The  gastric  {vasa  brevia)  consist  of  from  five  to  seven  small  branches,  which 
arise  either  from  the  terminaion  of  the  splenic  artery  or  from  its  terminal 
branches ;  and  passing  from  left  to  right,  between  the  layers  of  the  gastro-splenic 
omentum,  are  distributed  to  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach ;  anastomosing 
with  branches  of  the  gastric  and  gastro-epiploica  sinistra  arteries. 

The  gastro-epiploica  sinistra,  the  largest  branch  of  the  splenic,  runs  from  left 
to  right  along  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach,  between  the  layers  of  the 
great  omentum,  and  anastomoses  with  the  gastro-epiploica  dextra.  In  its  course 
it  distributes  several  branches  to  the  stomach,  which  ascend  upon  both  surfaces; 
others  descend  to  supply  the  omentum. 

Superior  Mesenteric  Artery.    (Fig.  887.) 

In  order  to  expose  this  vessel,  raise  the  great  omentum  and  transverse  colon,  draw  down  the 
small  intestines,  and  cat  through  the  peritoneum  where  the  transverse  meso-colon  and  mesenterr 
join :  the  artery  will  then  be  exposed,  just  as  it  issues  from  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the 
pancreas. 

The  Superior  Mesenteric  Artery  supplies  the  whole  length  of  the  small 
intestine,  except  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum ;  it  also  supplies  the  coecum, 
ascending  and  transverse  colon ;  it  is  a  vessel  of  large  size,  arising  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  aortja,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  coeliac  axis ;  being  covered 
at  its  origin  by  the  splenic  vein  and  pancreas.  It  passes  forwards,  between  the 
pancreas  and  transverse  portion  of  the  duodenum,  crosses  in  front  of  this  portion 
of  the  intestine,  and  descends  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  to  the  right 
iliac  fossa,  where  it  terminates,  considerably  diminished  in  size.  In  its  course  it 
forms  an  arch,  the  convexity  of  which  is  directed  forwards  and  downwards  to 
the  left  side,  the  concavity  backwards  and  upwards  to  the  right.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  the  superior  mesenteric  vein,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  superior  mes- 
enteric plexus  of  nerves.     Its  branches  are  the 

Inferior  pancreatico- duodenal.  Ileo-colic. 

Vasa  intestini  tenuis.  Colica  dextra. 

Colica  media. 

The  inferior  pancrcatico-duodeyial  is  given  off  from  the  superior  mesenteric 
behind  the  pancreas,  and  is  distributed  to  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  with  the 
transverse  and  descending  portions  of  the  duodenum ;  anastomosing  with  the 
superior  pancreatico-duodenal  artery. 

The  vasa  intestini  tenuis  arise  from  the  convex  side  of  the  superior  mesenteric 
artery.  They  are  usually  from  twelve  to  fifteen  in  number,  and  are  distributed 
to  the  jejunum  and  ileum.    They  run  parallel  with  one  another  between  the 
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layers  of  the  mesentery ;  each  vessel  dividing  into  two  branches,  which  unite 
with  a  similar  branch  on  each  side,  forming  a  series  of  arches,  the  convexities 
of  which  are  directed  towards  the  intestine.  From  this  first  set  of  arches 
branches  arise,  which  ^ain  unite  with  similar  branches  from  either  side,  and 
thus  a  second  series  of  arches  is  formed ;  and  from  these  latter,  a  third,  and  a 
■  fourth,  or  even  fifth  series  of  arches  are  constituted,  diminishing  in  size  ihe 
nearer  they  approach  the  intestine.  From  the  terminal  arches  numerous  small 
straight  vessels  arise,  which  encircle  the  intestine,  upon  which  they  are  distributed, 
ramifying  thickly  between  its  coats. 

Fig.  SST.-^Tbe  Superior  H6seat«rio  Arterj  and  its  Branches. 


The  ileo-coltc  artery  is  the  lowest  branch  given  off  from  the  concavity  of  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery.  It  descends  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  to 
the  right  iliac  fossa,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches.  Of  these,  the  inferior 
one  inosculates  with  the  lowest  branches  of  the  vasa  intestini  tenuis,  from  the 
convexity  of  which  branches  proceed  to  supply  tbe  termination  of  the  ileum, 
the  coecum  and  appendix  cceci,  and  the  ileo-coecal  valve.  The  superior  division 
inosculates  with  the  colica  dextra,  and  supplies  the  commencement  of  the  colon. 

The  eolica  dextra  arises  from  about  the  middle  of  tbe  concavity  of  the  supe- 
rior mesenteric  artery,  and,  pas.'^ing  beneath  the  peritoneum  to  the  middle  of  the 
ascending  colon,  divides  into  two  branches:  a  descending  brnnch,  which  inoscu- 
lates with  the  ileo-coiic;  and  an  ascending  branch,  which  anastomoses  with  the 
oolica  media.     Tbese  branches  form  arches,  from  the  convexity  of  which  vessels 
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are  distributed  to  the  aacendiog  colon.     The  branches  of  this  vessel  are  covered 
with  peritoneum  only  on  their  anterior  aspeot. 

The  colica  media  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  concavity  of  the  superior 
mesenteric,  and,  passing  forwards  between  the  layers  of  the  transverse  meso-colon, 
divides  into  two  branches :  tlie  one  on  the  right  side  inosculating  with  the  colica 
dextra ;  that  on  the  left  side,  with  the  colica  sinistra,  a  branch  of  the  inferior 
mesenteric.  From  the  arches  formed  by  their  inosculation,  branches  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  transverse  colon.  The  branches  of  this  vessel  lie  between  two 
layers  of  peritoneum. 

Inferior  Mesentebic  Artery.    (Fig.  338.) 

la  order  to  expose  this  vessel,  draw  the  small  intestiaes  and  ineseDter?  over  to  the  tight  side 
of  tiie  nbdomen,  raise  the  transverse  colon  towai'ds  the  thorax,  and  divide  the  peritoneum  cov- 
ering the  left  side  of  the  aorta. 

Fig.  833. — The  Inferior  Mesenteric  and  its  Branches. 


The  Inpebiob  Mesenteric  Artery  supplies  the  descending  and  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  rectum.  It  is  smaller  than  the 
sujMrior  mesenteric ;  and  arises  from  tlie  left  side  of  the  aorta,  between  one  and 
two  inches  above  its  division  into  the  common  iliacs.  It  passes  downwards  to 
the  left  iliac  fossa,  and  then  descends,  between  the  layers  of  the  meso-rectum, 
into  the  pelvis,  under  the  name  of  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  artery.    It  lies  a* 
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first  in  close  relation  with  the  left  side  of  the  aorta,  and  then  passes  as  the  supe- 
rior hemorrhoidal  in  front  of  the  left  common  iliac  artery.    Its  branches  are  the 

Colica  sinistra.  Sigmoid. 

Superior  hemorrhoidal. 

The  colica  sinistra  passes  behind  the  peritoneum,  in  front  of  the  left  kidney, 
to  reach  the  descending  colon,  and  divides  into  two  branches:  an  ascending 
branch,  which  inosculates  with  the  colica  media ;  and  a  descending  branch,  which 
anastomoses  with  the  sigmoid  artery.  From  the  arches  formed  by  these  inoscu- 
lations, branches  are  distributed  to  the  descending  colon. 

The  siymoid  artery  runs  obliquely  downwards  across  the  Psoas  muscle  to  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  divides  into  branches  which  supply  that  part 
of  the  intestine ;  anastomosing,  above,  with  the  colica  sinistra ;  and  below,  with 
the  superior  hemorrhoidal  artery.  This  vessel  is  sometimes  replaced  by  three  or 
four  small  branches. 

The  superior  hemorrhoidal  artery^  the  continuation  of  the  inferior  mesenteric, 
descends  into  the  pelvis  between  the  layers  of  the  meso-rectum,  crossing,  in  its 
course,  the  ureter  and  left  common  iliac  vessels.  Opposite  the  middle  of  the 
sacrurn,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  descend  one  on  each  side  of  the 
rectum,  where  they  divide  into  several  small  branches,  which  are  distributed  be- 
tween the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  of  that  tube,  nearly  as  far  as  its  lower 
end;  anastomosing  with  each  other,  with  the  middle  hemorrhoidal  arteries, 
branches  of  the  internal  iliac,  and  with  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  branches  of 
the  internal  pudic. 

The  student  should  especially  remark  that  the  trunk  of  the  vessel  descends 
along  the  back  part  of  the  rectum  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  sacrum  before  it 
divides ;  this  is  about  a  finger's  length  or  four  inches  from  the  anus.  In  disease 
of  this  tube,  the  rectum  should  never  be  divided  beyond  this  point  in  that  direc- 
tion, for  fear  of  involving  this  artery. 

The  Suprarenal  Arteries  (Fig.  334)  are  two  small  vessels,  which  arise,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  aorta,  opposite  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  Tliey  pass 
obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  to  the  under  surface  of  the  suprarenal  capsules, 
to  which  they  are  distributed,  anastomosing  with  capsular  branches  from  the 
phrenic  and  renal  arteries.  In  the  adult  these  arteries  are  of  small  size ;  in  the 
foetus  they  are  as  large  as  the  renal  arteries. 

The  Renal  Arteries  are  two  large  trunks,  which  arise  from  the  sides  of  the 
aorta,  immediately  below  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  Each  is  directed  out- 
wards, so  as  to  form  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  aorta.  The  right  is  longer 
than  the  left,  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  aorta;  it  passes  behind  the  inferior 
vena  cava.  The  left  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  right.  Previously  to  entering 
the  kidney,  each  artery  divides  into  four  or  five  branches,  which  are  distributea 
to  its  substance.  At  the  hilum  these  branches  lie  between  the  renal  vein  and 
ureter,  the  vein  being  usually  in  front,  the  ureter  behind.  Each  vessel  giv^s  oft* 
some  small  branches  to  the  suprarenal  capsules,  the  ureter  and  the  surrounding 
cellular  membrane  and  muscles. 

The  Spermatic  Arteries  are  distributed  to  the  testes  in  the  male,  and  to  the 
ovaria  in  the  female.  They  are  two  slender  vessels,  of  considerable  length,  which 
arise  from  the  front  of  the  aorta,  a  little  below  the  renal  arteries.  Each  artery 
passes  obliquely  outwards  and  downwards,  behind  the  peritoneum,  crossing  the 
ureter,  and  resting  on  the  Psoas  muscle,  the  right  spermatic  lying  in  front  of  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  the  left  behind  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  On  reaching 
the  margin  of  the  pelvis,  each  vessel  passes  in  front  of  the  corresponding  external 
iliac  artery,  and  takes  a  different  course  in  the  two  sexes. 

In  the  male,  it  is  directed  outwards  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and  accom- 
panies the  other  constituents  of  the  spermatic  cord  along  the  spermatic  canal  to 
the  testis,  where  it  becomes  tortuous,  and  divides  into  several  branches,  two  or 
three  of  which  accompany  the  vas  deferens,  and  supply  the  epididymis,  anasto- 
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mosing  with  the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens ;  others  pierce  the  back  part  of  the 
tunica  albuginea,  and  supply  the  substance  of  the  testis. 

In  the  female^  the  spermatic  arteries  (ovarian)  are  shorter  than  in  the  male, 
and  do  not  pass  out  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  On  arriving  at  the  margins  of 
the  pelvis  each  artery  passes  inwards,  between  the  two  laminae  of  the  broad 
ligament  of  the  uterus,  to  be  distributed  to  the  ovary.  One  or  two  small 
branches  supply  the  Fallopian  tube ;  another  passes  on  to  the  side  of  the  uterus,  and 
anastomoses  with  the  uterine  arteries.  Other  offsets  are  continued  along  the  round 
ligament,  through  the  inguinal  canal,  to  the  integument  of  the  labium  and  groin. 

At  an  early  period  of  foetal  life,  when  the  testes  lie  by  the  side  of  the  spine, 
below  the  kidneys,  the  spermatic  arteries  are  short ;  but  as  these  organs  descend 
from  the  abdomen  into  tne  scrotum  the  arteries  become  gradually  lengthened. 

The  Phrenic  Arteries  are  two  small  vessels,  which  present  much  variety  in 
their  origin.  They  may  arise  separately  from  the  front  of  the  aorta,  immediately 
above  the  coeliac  axis,  or  by  a  common  trunk,  which  may  spring  either  from  the 
aorta  or  from  the  cooliac  axis.  Sometimes  one  is  derived  from  the  aorta  and  the 
other  from  one  of  the  renal  arteries.  In  only  one  out  of  thirty-six  cases  examined 
did  these.arteries  arise  as  two  separate  vessels  from  the  aorta.  They  diverge  from 
one  another  across  the  crura  of  the  Diaphragm,  and  then  pass  obliquely  upwards 
and  outwards  upon  its  under  surface.  The  left  phrenic  passes  behind  the  oesoph- 
agus, and  runs  lorwards  on  the  left  side  of  the  oesophageal  opening.  The  right 
phrenic  passes  behind  the  liver  and  inferior  vena  cava,  and  ascends  along  the 
right  side  of  the  aperture  for  transmitting  that  vein.  Near  the  back  part  of  the 
central  tendon,  each  vessel  divides  into  two  branches.  The  internal  branch  runs 
forwards  to  the  front  of  the  thorax,  supplying  the  Diaphragm,  and  anastomosing 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  ana  with  the  musculo-phrenic,  a  branch  of 
the  internal  mammary.  The  external  branch  passes  towards  the  side  of  the 
thorax,  and  inosculates  with  the  intercostal  arteries.  The  internal  branch  of  the 
right  phrenic  gives  off  a  few  vessels  to  the  inferior  vena  cava ;  and  the  left  one 
some  branches  to  the  oesophagus.  Each  vessel  also  sends  capsular  branches  to 
the  suprarenal  capsule  of  its  own  side.  The  spleen  on  the  left  side,  and  the  liver 
on  the  right,  also  receive  a  few  branches  from  these  vessels. 

The  Lumbar  Arteries  are  analogous  to  the  intercostal.  They  are  usually 
four  in  number  on  each  side,  and  arise  from  the  back  part  of  the  aorta,  nearly  at 
right  angles  with  that  vessel.  They  pass  outwards  and  backwards,  around  the 
sides  of  the  body  of  the  corresponding  lumbar  vertebra,  behind  the  sympathetic 
nerve  and  the  Psoas  muscle ;  those  on  the  right  side  being  covered  by  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  and  the  two  upper  ones  on  each  side  by  the  crura  of  the  Diaphragm. 
In  the  interval  between  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  each  artery 
divides  into  a  dorsal  and  an  abdominal  branch. 

The  dorsal  branch  gives  off,  immediately  after  its  origin,  a  spinal  branch,  which 
enters  the  spinal  canal;  it  then  continues  its  course  backwards,  between  the 
transverse  processes,  and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  back, 
anastomosing  with  the  similar  branches  of  the  adjacent  lumbar  arteries,  and  with 
the  posterior  branches  of  the  intercostal  arteries. 

Tne  spinal  branchy  besides  supplying  offsets  which  run  along  the  nerves  to  the 
dura  mater  and  cauda  equina,  anastomosing  with  the  other  spinal  arteries,  divides 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  ascends  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of 
the  vertebra  above,  and  the  other  descends  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body 
of  the  vertebra  below,  both  vessels  anastomosing  with  similar  branches  from 
neighboring  spinal  arteries.  The  inosculations  of  these  vessels  on  each  side, 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  spine,  form  a  series  of  arterial  arches  behind 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  which  are  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  a  median 
longitudinal  vessel,  extending  along  the  middle  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  by  transverse  branches.  From  these  vessels  offsets  are 
distributed  to  the  periosteum  and  bones. 

The  abdominal  branches  pass  outwards,  behind  the  Quadratus  lumborum,  the 
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lowest  branch  occasionally  in  front  of  that  muscle,  and,  being  continued  between 
the  abdominal  muscles,  anastomose  with  branches  of  the  epigastric  and  internal 
mammary  in  front^  the  intercostals  ahove^  and  those  of  the  ilio-lumbar  and  cir- 
cumflex iliac  below. 

The  Middle  Sacral  Artery  is  a  small  vessel,  about  the  size  of  a  crow-quill, 
which  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  aorta,  just  at  its  bifurcation.  It  descends 
upon  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  and  along  the  middle  line  of  tlie  front  of  the 
sacrum,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  coccyx,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  lateral 
sacral  arteries,  and  terminates  in  a  minute  branch,  which  runs  down  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  body  presently  to  be  described  as  "Luschka's  gland."  From  it 
branches  arise  which  run  through  the  meso-rectum,  to  supply  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  rectum.  Other  branches  are  given  off  on  each  side,  which  anas- 
tomose with  the  lateral  sacral  arteries,  and  send  off  small  offsets  which  enter  the 
anterior  sacral  foramina. 

Coccygeal  Oland,  or  Lnschka^s  Oland. — Lying  near  the  tip  of  the  coccyx, 
in  a  small  tendinous  interval  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Levator  ani  muscles 
of  either  side,  and  just  above  the  coccygeal  attachment  of  the  Sphincter  ani,  is 
a  small  conglobate  body,  about  as  large  as  a  lentil  or  a  pea,  first  described  by 
Luschka,'  and  named  by  him'^Ae  coccygeal  gland,  but  the  real  nature  and  uses  of 
which  are  doubtful,  nor  does  it  seem  at  present  certain  that  it  always  exists. 
Its  most  obvious  connections  are  with  tne  arteries  of  tlie  part.  It  receives 
comparatively  large  branches  from  the  middle  and  lateral  sacral  arteries ;  and 
its  stricture,  according  to  Julius  Arnold,*  consists  in  great  measure  of  dilated 
arterial  vessels.  On  this  account  Arnold  proposes  to  call  it  not  a  gland,  but 
"glomerulus  anterio-coccygeus,"  It  is  sometimes  single,  sometimes  formed  of 
several  lobes,  surrounded  by  a  very  definite  capsule,  into  which  the  sympathetic 
filaments  from  the  ganglion  impar  are  to  be  traced,  and  in  which  they  are  said 
by  some  observers  to  terminate.  The  structure  of  the  body  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  cavities,  which  Luschka  believes  to  be  glandular  follicles,  but  which  are 
regarded  by  Arnold  as  fusiform  dilatations  of  the  terminal  branches  from  the  middle 
sacral  arteries.  Nerves  pass  into  this  little  body  both  from  the  sympathetic  and 
from  the  fifth  sacral,  and  in  the  interstices  of  the  lobules  nerve-cells  are  described. 

This  body  has  been  variously  regarded  as  an  appendage  to  the  nervous  or  to  the 
arterial  system.  The  former  seems  to  be  Luschlca's  view,  the  latter  is  Arnold's.* 
Arnold's  view  is  supported  by  the  observation  of  Dr.  Macalister,*  that  he  has  found 
in  several  birds  the  middle  sacral  arteries  terminating  in  a  bunch  of  interlacing 
and  anastomosing  capillaries,  but  without  any  capsule ;  and  it  is  rendered  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  if  Arnold's  observation  be  correct,  that  several  small 
Kiccular  bodies,  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind,  may  be  found  connected  with  the 
middle  sacral  artery. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  this  body,  we  would  refer  to  the  elaborate 
account  in  "Luschka's  Anatomic,"  and  to  the  authorities  quoted  in  Dr.  Macalis- 
ter's  paper,  as  well  as  to  a  monograph  by  Dr.  W.  Mitchell  Banks,  reprinted  in 
1867  from  the  "Glasgow  Medical  Journal." 

Common  Iliac  Arteries. 

The  abdominal  aorta  divides  into  the  two  common  iliac  arteries.  The  bifur- 
cation usually  takes  place  on  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar 

*  Der  Himanhang  und.  die  Steisadruse  dea  MenBchen^  Berlin,  1860 ;  Anatomie  des  Menschen, 
Ttibingen,  1864,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  2,  p.  187. 

'  Virchow,  Arch.^  1864,  5,  6 ;  see  also  Krause  and  Meyer  in  llenle  and  Pfeiffer's  ZeiUch,  /. 
rat  Medicin. 

*  In  a  coarse  of  lectures  recently  delivered  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  on  the  Development  of 
the  Brain,  Mr.  Callender  suggests  that  Luschka's  gland  may  have  the  same  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spinal  cord  as  he  proves  the  pineal  and  pituitary  hody  to  have  to  that  of  the  brain. 
Brit.  Med,  Journ.y  June  13,  1874. 

*  Briti9h  Medical  Journal,  Jan.  11,  1868. 
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vertebra.  This  point  •corresponds  to  the  left  side  of  the  umbilicus,  and  is  on  a 
level  with  a  line  drawn  from  the  highest  point  of  one  iliac  crest  to  the  other. 
The  common  iliac  arteries  are  about  two  inches  in  length ;  diverging  from  the 
termination  of  the  aorta,  they  pass  downwards  and  outwards  to  the  margin  of 
the  pelvis,  and  divide  opposite^  the  intervertebral  substance,  between  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra  and  the  sacrum,  into  two  branches,  the  external  and  internal 
iliac  arteries ;  the  former  supplying  the  lower  extremity ;  the  latter,  the  viscera 
and  parietes  of  the  pelvis. 

The  right  common  iliac  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  left,  and  passes  more 
obliquely  across  the  body  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  In  front  of  it  are  the 
j)eritoneum,  the  ilium,  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and,  at  its  point  of 
division,  the  ureter.  Behind^  it  is  separated  from  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  by 
the  two  common  iliac  veins.  On  its  outer  side,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  inferior 
vena  cava  and  the  right  common  iliac  vein,  above;  and  the  Psoas  magniis 
muscle  below. 

The  left  common  iliac  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  peritoneum,  branches  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  artery ;  and  is  crossed  at  its 
point  of  bifurcation  by  the  ureter.  The  left  commoij  iliac  vein  lies  partly  on  the 
inner  side  and  partly  beneath  the  artery ;  on  its  outer  side,  the  artery  is  in  rela- 
tion with  the  Psoas  magnus. 

Branches,  The  common  iliac  arteries  give  off  small  branches  to  the  perito- 
neum, Psoas  muscles,  ureters,  and  the  surrounding  cellular  membrane,  ana  occa- 
sionally give  origin  to  the  ilio-lumbar  or  renal  arteries. 


Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Common  Iliac  Arteries. 
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Peculiarities,  The  point  of  origin  varies  according  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta  In  three- 
fourths  of  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  aorta  bifurcated  either  upon  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra 
or  upon  the  inter vertebrtd  disk  between  it  and  the  fifth ;  the  bifurcation  being,  in  one  case  ont 
of  nine  below,  and  in  one  out  of  eleven  above  this  point.  In  ten  ont  of  every  thirteen  cases  the 
vessel  bifurcated  within  half  an  inch  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium;  more 
freouently  below  than  above. 

The  point  of  division  is  subject  to  great  variety.  In  two-thirds  of  a  large  number  of  cases  it 
was  between  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  upper  border  of  the  sacrum;  being  above  that 
point  in  one  case  out  of  eight,  and  below  it  in  one  case  out  of  six.  The  left  common  iliac  artery 
divides  lower  down  more  frequently  than  the  right. 

The  relative  lengthy  also,  of  the  two  common  iliac  arteries  varies.  The  right  common  iliac  was 
the  longer  in  sixty-three  cases;  the  left  in  fifty-two;  whilst  they  were  both  equal  in  fifty-three. 
The  length  of  the  arteries  varied,  in  five-sevenths  of  the  cases  examined,  from  an  inch  and  a  half 
to  three  inches;  in  about  half  of  the  remaining  cAses,  the  artery  was  longer;  and  in  tlie  other 
half,  shorter;  the  minimum  lenjjth  being  less  than  half  an  inch,  the  maximum  four  and  a  half 
inches.  In  one  instance,  the  light  common  iliac  was  found  wanting,  the  external  and  interoal 
iliacs  arising  directly  from  the  aorta. 

Surgical  Anatomy,  The  application  of  a  ligatui*e  to  the  common  iliac  artery  may  be  required 
on  account  of  aneurism  or  hemorrhage,  implicating  the  external  or  internal  iliacs,  or  on  account 
of  secondary  hemorrhage  after  amputation  of  the  thigh  high  up.  It  has  been  seen  that  the 
origin  of  this  vessel  corresponds  to  the  left  side  of  the  umbilicus  on  a  level  with  a  line  drawn 
from  the  highest  point  of  one  iliac  crest  to  the  opposite  one,  and  its  course  to  a  line  extending 
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from  the  left  ride  of  tlie  nniWlicns  downwards  towards  the  middle  of  Ponpart's  ligament.  The 
lioe  of  incLHion  required  in  the  firKt  steps  of  an  operntion  for  sacurinj;  this  vessel  would  material]  j 
depend  npna  the  nature  of  the  diseaite.  If  the  snr^oa  select  the  Iliac  region,  a  curved  iocision. 
abotit  five  indies  in  length,  may  be  made,  o^minencinR  on  the  left  side  of  the  umbilicus,  carried 
outwards  towards  the  ant«rior  Hii|)erior  iliac  spine,  and  then  along  the  upper  border  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  as  far  as  ita  middle.  But  if  the  fuieurismal  tumor  should  extend  iiigh  up  in  the  abdo- 
men.  along  the  eiternal  iliac,  it  is  better  to  select  the  side  of  the  alxlomen,  approaching  the 
artery  from  above,  by  making  an  inclMon  troin  four  to  five  inches  in  length,  from  about  two 
inclie*  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus,  carried  outwards  in  a  curved  direction  townrds  the 
Inrabar  region,  and  terminnting  a  little  below  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine.  The  abdominal 
muaclM  lin  either  coKe)  having  b«en  cautiously  divided  in  succession,  the  transversalie  fascia  must 
lie  carefully  cut  through,  and  the  peritoneum,  together  with  tlie  ureter,  separated  fium  the  artei'y 
and  pushed  aside;  the  socro-iliac  articulation  must  then  be  felt  for,  and  upon  it  the  vessel  will 
l>e  felt  pulsating,  and  may  be  fully  eiposed  in  close  connection  with  its  accompanying  vein.  On 
the  right  ude,  both  oonimon  iliac  veins,  aa  well  as  the  inferior  vena  cava,  are  in  close  connection 

Fig.  889.— Arteries  of  the  Pelvis. 
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with  tlie  artery,  and  must  be  carefully  avoided.  On  the  left  side,  the  vein  nsnally  lies  on  the 
inner  side,  and  behind  the  artery;  hut  it  Dccaaionally  happens  that  the  two  common  iliac  vein* 
are  joined  on  the  left  instead  of  the  Hfrht  side,  which  would  add  much  to  the  difficulty  of  an 
operation  in  such  a  case.  The  common  iliac  artery  mny  be  so  short  that  danger  may  be  ajipre- 
hended  from  secondary  hemorrhage  if  a  ligature  is  Bjiplied  to  it.  It  would  ije  preferable,  in  such 
u  cflse,  to  tie  both  the  external  and  internal  iilocs  near  their  origin. 

CoU'iteml  Cirenhtion.  The  principal  agents  in  carrying  on  the  collateral  circulation,  after  the 
application  of  a  ligature  (o  the  common  iliac,  arc.  the  anastomoses  of  (he  hemorriioidnl  briinches 
of  the  internal  Iliac  with  the  superior  hemorrhoidnl  from  the  inferior  mesenteric;  the  anastouioses 
of  the  uterine  and  ovarian  arteries,  and  of  the  vesical  arteries  of  opposite  sides ;  of  the  lateroj 
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sacral  with  the  middle  sacral  artery;  of  the  epigastric  with  the  internal  mammarj,  Inferior 
intercostal,  and  lumbar  arteries;  of  the  ilio-lumbar  with  the  last  lumbar  artery ;  of  the  obtarator 
artery,  by  means  of  ita  pabic  branch,  with  the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  internal 
epigastric ;  and  of  the  gluteal  with  the  posterior  branches  of  tne  sacral  arteries. 

Inteknal  Iliac  Abteby.    (Fig.  339.) 

The  internal  iliac  artery  supplies  the  walls  and  viscera  of  the  pelvis,  the  gen- 
erative organs,  and  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  It  is  a  short,  thick  vessel,  smaller 
than  the  external  iliac,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  which  arises  at 
the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  common  iliac ;  and,  passing  downwards  to  the 
upper  margin  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  divides  into  two  large  trunks, 
an  anterior  and  posterior ;  a  partially  obliterated  cord,  the  hypogastric  artery, 
extending  from  tne  extremity  of  the  vessel  forwards  to  the  bladder. 

Relations,  In  fronts  with  the  ureter,  which  separates  it  from  the  peritoneum. 
Behind^  with  the  internal  iliac  vein,  the  lumbo-sacral  nerve,  and  Pyriformis 
muscle.     By  its  outer  side^  near  its  origin,  with  the  Psoas  muscle. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Internal  Iliac  Artery. 

In  Front, 

Peritoneum. 
Ureter. 

Outer  iide.  f  ^^^^^  \ 

Psoas  magnns.  I       iii*c«      j 

Behind, 

Internal  iliac  vein. 
Luinbo-sacral  nerve. 
Pyriformis  mascle. 

In  the  fo&tu8^  the  internal  iliac  artery  (hypogastric)  is  twice  as  large  as  the 
external  iliac,  and  appears  to  be  the  continuation  of  tne  common  iliac.  Passing 
forwards  to  the  bladaer.  it  ascends  along  the  sides  of  that  viscus  to  its  summit, 
to  which  it  gives  brancnes ;  it  then  passes  upwards  along  the  back  part  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  to  the  umbilicus,  converging  towards  its  fellow  of 
the  opposite  side.  Having  passed  through  the  umbilical  opening,  the  two 
arteries  twine  around  the  umbilical  vein,  forming  with  it  the  umbilical  cord; 
and,  ultimately,  ramifying  in  the  placenta.  The  portion  of  the  vessel  within 
the  abdomen  is  called  the  hypogastric  artery;  and  that  external  to  that  cavity, 
the  umbilical  artery. 

At  hirthj  when  the  placental  circulation  ceases,  the  upper  portion  of  the  hypo- 
gastric artery,  extending  from  the  summit  of  the  bladaer  upwards  to  the 
umbilicus,  contracts,  and  ultimately  dwindles  to  a  solid  fibrous  cord ;  but  the 
lower  portion,  extending  from  its  origin  (in  what  is  now  the  internal  iliac  artery), 
for  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  to  the  wall  of  the  bladder,  and  thence  to  the  sum- 
mit of  that  organ,  is  not  totally  impervious,  though  it  becomes  considerably 
reduced  in  size,  and  serves  to  convey  blood  to  the  bladder,  under  the  name  of 
the  superior  vesical  artery. 

Peculiaritiei  as  regards  length.  In  two-thirds  of  a  large  nnmber  of  cases,  the  length  of  tlie 
internaliliac  varied  between  an  inch  and  an  inch  and  a  half;  in  the  remaining  third,  it  was 
more  frequently  longer  than  shorter,  the  maximum  length  being  three  inches,  the  minimum  half 
an  inch. 

The  lengths  of  the  common  and  internal  iliac  arteries  bear  an  inverse  proportion  to  each  other, 
the  internal  iliac  artery  being  long  when  the  common  iliac  is  short,  and  vice  versd. 

As  regards  its  place  of  division.  The  place  of  division  of  the  internal  iliac  varies  between  the 
upper  margin  of  the  sacrum  and  the  upper  border  of  the  sacro-sciatic  foramen. 
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The  arteries  of  the  two  sides  in  a  series  of  cases  often  differed  in  length,  but  neither  seemed 
constantly  to  exceed  the  other. 

Surgical  Anatomy,  The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  internal  iliac  artery  may  l^  required 
in  eases  of  aneurism  or  hemorrhage  affecting  one  of  its  branches.  The  vessel  may  be  secured  by 
making  an  incision  through  the  abdominal  parietes  in  the  iliac  region,  in  a  direction  and  to  an 
extent  similar  to  that  for  securing  the  common  iliac ;  the  transversalis  fascia  having  been  cau- 
tiously divided,  and  the  peritoneum  pushed  inwards  from  the  iliac  fossa  towards  the  pelvis,  the 
finger  may  feel  the  pulsation  of  the  external  iliac  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound ;  and,  by  tracing 
this  vessel  upwards,  the  internal  iliac  is  arrived  at,  opposite  the  sacro-iliac  articulation.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  vein  lies  behind,  and  on  the  right  side,  a  little  external  to  the  artery,  and 
in  close  contact  with  it ;  the  ureter  and  peritoneum,  which  lie  in  front,  must  also  be  avoided. 
The  degree  of  facility  in  applying  a  ligature  to  this  vessel  will  mainly  depend  upon  its  length. 
It  has  been  seen  that,  in  the  great  m^ority  of  the  cases  examined,  the  artery  was  short,  varying 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half ;  in  these  cases,  the  artery  is  deeply  seated  in  the  pelvis ;  when, 
on  the  contrary,  the  vessel  is  longer,  it  is  found  partly  above  that  cavity.  If  the  artery  is  very 
short,  as  occasionally  happens,  it  would  be  preferable  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the  common  iliac,  or 
upon  the  external  and  internal  iliacs  at  their  origin. 

Collateral  Circulation.  In  Prof.  Owen^s  dissection  of  a  case,  in  which  the  internal  iliac  artery 
had  been  tied  by  Stevens  ten  years  before  death,  for  aneurism  of  the  sciatic  artery,  the  internal 
iliac  was  found  impervious  for  about  an  inch  above  the  point  where  the  ligature  had  been  applied ; 
but  the  obliteration  did  not  extend  to  the  origin  of  the  external  iliac,  as  the  ilio-lumbar  artery 
arose  just  above  this  point.  Below  the  point  of  obliteration,  the  artery  resumed  its^  natural 
diameter,  and  continued  so  for  half  an  inch ;  the  obturator,  lateral  sacral,  and  gluteal  arising  in 
succession  from  the  latter  portion.  The  obturator  artery  was  entirely  obliterated.  The  lateral 
sacral  artery  was  as  large  as  a  crow's  quill,  and  had  a  very  free  anastomosis  with  the  artery  of 
the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  middle  sacral  artery.  The  sciatic  artery  was  entirely  obliterated 
as  far  as  its  point  of  connection  with  the  anenrismal  tumor;  but,  on  the  distal  side  of  the  sac,  it 
was  continued  down  along  the  back  of  the  thigh  nearly  as  large  in  size  as  the  femoral,  being 
pervious  about  an  inch  below  the  sac  by  receiving  an  anastomosing  vessel  from  the  profunda.* 
The  circulation  was  carried  on  by  the  anastomoses  of  the  uterine  and  ovarian  arteries ;  of  the 
opposite  vesical  arteries;  of  the  hemorrhoidal  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  with  those  from 
the  inferior  mesenteric;  of  the  obturator  artery,  by  means  of  its  pubic  branch,  with  the  vessel 
of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  epigastric  and  internal  circumflex  ;  of  the  circumflex  and  per- 
forating branches  of  the  femoral  with  the  sciatic ;  of  the  gluteal  with  the  posterior  branches  of 
the  sacral  arteries;  of  the  ilio-lumbar  with  the  last  lumbar ;  of  the  lateral  sacral  with  the  middle 
sacral ;  and  of  the  circumflex  iliac  with  the  ilio-lumbar  and  gluteal. 

Branches  op  the  Internal  Iliac. 

From  the  Anterior  Trunk,  From  the  Posterior  Trunk, 

Superior  Vesical.  Ilio-lumbar. 

Middle  Vesical.  Lateral  Sacral. 

*  Inferior  Vesical.  Gluteal. 

Middle  Hemorrhoidal. 

Obturator. 

Internal  Pudic. 

Sciatic. 

r    /.       7     r  Uterine. 
InfemuU.  |  y^g^^^j 

The  superior  vesical  is  that  part  of  the  foetal  hypogastric  artery  which  remains 
pervious  after  birth.  It  extends  to  the  side  of  the  bladder,  distributing  numer- 
ous branches  to  the  body  and  fundus  of  the  organ.  From  one  of  these  a 
slender  vessel  is  derived,  which  accompanies  the  vas  deferens  in  its  course  to  the 
testis,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  spermatic  artery.  This  is  the  artery  of  the 
vas  deferens.     Other  branches  supply  the  ureter. 

The  middle  vesical,  usually  a  branch  of  the  superior,  is  distributed  to  the  base 
of  the  bladder  and  under  surface  of  the  vesiculae  seminales. 

The  inferior  vesical  arises  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac,  in 
common  with  the  middle  hemorrhoidal,  and  is  distributed  to  the  base  of  the 
bladder,  the  prostate  gland,  and  vesijculae  seminales.  The  branches  distributed 
to  the  prostate  communicate  with  the  corresponding  vessel  of  the  opposite  side. 

*  Medico- Chirurgical  Trans.y  vol.  xvi. 
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The  middle  hemorrhoidal  artery  usually  arises  together  with  the  preceding 
vessel.  It  supplies  the  rectum,  anastomosing  with  the  other  hemorrhoidal 
arteries. 

The  uterine  artery  passes  downwards  from  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  internal 
iliac  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  Ascending,  in  a  tortuous  course  on  the  side  of 
this  viscus,  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  it  distributes  branches  to 
its  substance,  anastomosing,  near  its  termination,  with  a  branch  from  the 
ovarian  artery.  Branches  from  this  vessel  are  also  distributed  to  the  bladder 
and  ureter. 

The  va'jinnl  artery  ia  analogous  to  the  inferior  vesical  in  the  male ;  it  descends 
upon  the  vagina,  supplying  its  mucous  membrane,  and  sending  branches  to  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  and  contiguous  part  of  the  rectum. 

The  Obturator  Artery  usually  arises  from  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  internal 
iliac,  frequently  from  the  posterior.  It  passes  forwards,  below  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  to  the  canal  in  the  upper  border  of  the  obturator  foramen,  and,  escaping 
from  the  pelvic  cavity  through  this  aperture,  divides  into  an  internal  and  an 
external  branch.  In  the  pelvic  cavity  this  ves.=el  lies  upon  the  pelvic  fascia, 
beneatji  the  peritoneum,  and  a  little  below  the  obturator  nerve ;  and,  whilst  pass- 
ing through  the  obturator  foramen,  is  contained  in  an  oblique  canal,  formM  by 
the  horizontal  branch  of  the  pubes,  above,  and  the  arched  border  of  the  obturator 
membrane  below. 

Branches.  Within  the  pelvis,  the  obturator  artery  gives  off  an  iliac  hranch  to 
the  iliac  fossa,  which  supplies  the  bone  and  the  Iliacus  muscle,  and  anastomoses 
with  the  ilio-lumbar  artery;  a  vesical  branch,  which  runs  backwards  to  supply 
the  bladder ;  and  a  puhic  branch,  which  is  given  off  i'rom  the  vessel  just  before  it 
leaves  the  pelvic  cavity.  This  branch  ascends  upon  the  back  of  the  pubes,  com- 
municating with  offsets  from  the  epigastric  artery,  and  with  the  corresponding 
vessel  of  the  opposite  side.  This  branch  is  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
femoral  ring.  External  to  the  pelvis,  the  obturator  artery  divides  into  an  exter- 
nal and  an  internal  branch,  which  are  deeply  situated  beneath  the  Obturator 
externus  muscle;  skirting  the  circumference  of  the  obturator  foramen,  they 
anastomose  at  the  lower  part  of  this  aperture  with  each  other,  and  with  branches 
of  the  internal  circumflex  artery. 

Fig.  340. — Vari&tioDB  in  Origin  and  Conree  of  Obtarator  Artery. 


The  internal  branch  curves  inwards  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  obturator 
foramen,  distributing  branches  to  the  Obturator  externus  muscle,  Pectineus, 
Adductors,  and  Gracilis,  and  anastomoses  with  the  external  branch,  and  with 
the  internal  circumflex  artery. 

The  external  branch  curves  round  the  outer  margin  of  the  foramen  to  the 
space  between  the  Gemellus  inferior  and  Quadratus  femoris,  where  it  anasto- 
moses with  the  sciatic  artery.  It  supplies  the  Obturator  muscles,  anastomos&s 
as  it  pas-ies  backwards,  with  the  internal  branch  and  with  the  internal  circumflex, 
and  sends  a  branch  to  the  hip-joint  through  the  cotyloid  notch,  which  ramifieson 
the  round  ligament  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  femur. 

Peeuliaritia.  In  two  out  o(  every  three  nnses  the  obturntor  ariacsfrom  theintemal  iliac;  in  one 
cas*  in  three  and  a  half  fruiii  the  epigastric;  and  in  about  one  in  seventy-two  cases  by  two  roots  from 
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both  vessels.    It  arises  in  about  the  same  proportion  from  the  external  iliac  arter;.   The  origin  of  the 
obturator  from  the  epigastric  is  not  commonly  found  on  botli  sides  of  the  same  body. 

When  the  obturator  artery  arise:j  at  the  front  of  the  pelvis  fium  the  epigastric,  it  descends 
almost  vertically  to  the  upper  part  of  the  obturator  foramen.  The  artery  iu  this  course  usually 
lies  in  contact  with  the  external  iliac  vein,  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  ring  {Fig.  340, 
] ) ;  in  Bach  cases  it  would  not  be  entlangej'ed  in  the  operation  for  femoral  hernia.  Occasionally, 
hotv'ever,  it  carves  inwards  along  the  free  margin  of  Giiiibernat's  ligament  (Fig.  340,  2),  and 
under  snch  circumstances  would  almost  completely  encircle  the  neck  of  a  hernial  sac  (sup- 
posing a  hernia  to  exist  in  sacb  a  case),  and  would  be  in  Ki'eat  danger  of  being  wounded  if  an 
operation  was  performed. 

The  TsTEKNAL  PuDic  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  termitial  branches  of  the  anterior 
trunk  of  the  internal  iliac,  and  supplies  the  external  organs  of  generation.  It  passes 
downwards  and  outwards  to  the  lower  border  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen, 
and  emerges  from  the  pelvis  between  the  Pyriformis  and  Coccygeus  muscles;  it 
then  crosses  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  re-enters  the  pelvis  through  the  lesser 
sacro-sciatic  foramen.  The  artery  now  crosses  the  Obturator  internus  muscle  to 
the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  in  a  sheath  of  the  obturator  fascia,  and  situated  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  margin  of  the  tuberosity  ;  it  then  ascends  forwards 
and  upwards  along  the  ramus  of  tlie  ischium,  pierces  the  posterior  layer  of  the 
deep  perinaeal  fascia,  and  runs  forwards  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  ramus  of 
the  pubes;  finally,  it  perforates  tlie  anterior  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  faficia, 
and  divides  into  its  two  terminal  branches,  the  dorsal  arlery  of  the  penis,  and 
the  artery  of  the  corpus  cavernosum. 

Relalwns.  In  the  first  part  of  its  course,  within  the  pelvis,  it  lies  in  front 
of  the  Pyriforniis  muscle  and  sacral  plexus  of  nerve.«,  and  on  the  outer  side  of 

Fig.  341. — The  Internal  Pudic  Artery  and  its  Brandies  in  the  Hale. 


the  rectum  (on  the  left  side).  As  it  crosses  the  sjiine  of  the  ischium,  it  is  covered 
by  the  Gluteus  maximus  and  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  In  the  pelvis,  it  lies 
on  the  outer  side  of 'the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  upon  the  surface  of  the  Obturator 
internus  muscle,  contained  in  a  fibrous  canal  formed  by  the  obturator  fascia  and 
the  falciform  process  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  It  is  accompanied  by 
the  pudic  veins  and  the  internal  pudic  nerve. 

is  sometimes  smaller  than  iinnal,  or  fails  to  give  off  one  or 
SOS,  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  branches  derived  from  an 
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additional  vessel,  the  accessory  pudie,  which  generally  arises  from  the  pudic  artery  before  its 
exit  from  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  and  passes  forwards  near  the  base  of  the  bladder,  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  prostate  gland,  to  the  perinjBum,  where  it  gives  off  the  branches,  usually 
derived  from  the  pudic  artery.  The  deficiency  most  frequently  met  with  is  that  in  which  the 
internal  pudic  ends  as  the  artery  of  the  bulb ;  the  artery  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  and  arteria 
dorsalis  penis  being  derived  from  the  accessory  pudic.  Or  the  pudic  may  terminate  as  the  sujier- 
ficial  perinaeal,  the  ai-tery  of  the  bnlb  being  derived,  with  the  other  two  branches,  from  the 
accessory  vessel. 

The  relation  of  the  accessory  pudic  to  the  prostate  gland  and  urethra  is  of  the  greatest 
interest  in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  as  this  vessel  is  in  danger  of  being  wounded  in  the  lateral 
operation  of  lithotomy.  The  student  should  also  study  the  position  of  the  internal  pudic  artery 
and  its  branches,  when  running  a  normal  course,  with  regard  to  the  same  operation.  The  super- 
ficial arteries  of  the  perinaMim  and  the  transverse  perinteal  are,  of  necessity,  divided  in  this  opera- 
tion, but  the  hemorrhage  from  these  vessels  is  seldom  excessive ;  should  a  ligature  be  required  it 
can  readily  be  applied  on  account  of  their  superficial  position.  The  artery  of  the  bulb  may  be 
divided  if  the  incision  be  carried  too  far  forwards,  and  wound  of  this  vessel  may  be  attended 
with  serious  or  even  fatal  consequences.  The  main  trunk  of  the  internal  pudic  artery  stands  a 
risk  of  being  wounded  if  the  incision  be  carried  too  far  outwards;  but  being  bound  down  by  the 
strong  obturator  fascia  and  under  cover  of  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  the  accident  is  not  very 
likely  to  occur  unless  the  vessel  runs  an  anomalous  course. 

Branches.  Within  the  pelvis^  tlie  internal  pudic  gives  off  several  small  branches, 
which  supply  the  muscles,  sacral  nerves,  and  pelvic  viscera.  In  the  perinwtim 
the  following  branches  are  given  off: 

Inferior  hemorrhoidal.  Artery  of  the  bulb. 

Superficial  perinatal.  Artery  of  the  corpus  cavernosum. 

Transverse  perinajal.  Dorsal  artery  of  the  penis. 

The  inferior  hemorrhoidal  are  two  or  three  small  arteries  which  arise  from  the 
internal  pudic  as  it  passes  above  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  Crossing  the 
ischiorectal  fossa,  they  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the 
anal  region. 

The  superficial  perineeal  artery  supplies  the  scrotum  and  muscles  and  integu- 
ment of  the  perinaeum.  It  arises  from  the  internal  pudic,  in  front  of  the  pre- 
ceding brancnes,  and  turns  upwards,  crossing  either  over  or  under  the  Transversus 
perinaei  muscle,  and  runs  forwards,  parallel  to  the  pubic  arch,  in  the  interspace 
between  the  Accelerator  urinae  and  Erector  penis  muscles,  both  of  which  it  sup- 
plies, and  is  finally  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  dartos  and  scrotum.  In  its 
passage  through  the  perinseum  it  lies  beneath  the  superficial  perinaeal  fascia. 

The  transverse  perinseal  is  a  small  branch,  which  arises  either  from  the  internal 
pudic  or  from  the  superficial  perinaeal  artery  as  it  crosses  the  Transversus  perinaei 
muscle.  It  runs  transversely  inwards  along  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  Trans- 
versus perinaei  muscle,  which  it  supplies,  as  well  as  -the  structures  between  the 
anus  and  bulb  of  the  urethra,  and  anastomoses  with  the  one  of  the  opposite 
side. 

The  artery  of  the  bulb  is  a  large  but  very  short  vessel,  which  arises  from  the 
internal  pudic  between  the  two  layers  of  the  deep  perinseal  fascia,  and,  passing 
nearly  transversely  inwards,  pierces  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  in  which  it  ramifies. 
It  gives  off  a  small  branch,  which  descends  to  supply  Cowper's  gland.  This 
artery  is  of  considerable  importance  in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  as  it  is  in  danger 
of  being  wounded  in  the  lateral  operation  of  litliotomy,  an  accident  usually 
attended  in  the  adult  with  alarming  hemorrhage.  The  vessel  is  sometimes  very 
small,  occasionally  wanting,  or  even  double.  It  sometimes  arises  from  the  inter- 
nal pudic  earlier  than  usual,  and  crosses  the  perinaeum  to  reach  the  back  part  of 
the  bulb.  In  such  a  case  the  vessel  could  hardly  fiiil  to  be  wounded  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  lateral  operation  for  lithotomy.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
arise  from  an  accessory  pudic,  it  lies  more  forward  than  usual,  and  is  out  of 
danger  in  the  operation. 

The  artery  of  the  corpus  cavernosum^  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  inter- 
nal pudic,  arises  from  that  vessel  while  it  is  situated  between  the  crus  penis  and 
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the  ramus  of  the  pubes;  piercing  the  crus  penis  obliquely,  it  runs  forwards  in 
the  corpus  cavcroosum  b  the  '  le  of  the  septum  pectiniforme,  to  which  its 
branches  are  distributed. 

The  dorsal  artery  q/' the  pe  «  ascends  between  the  crus  and  pubic  symphysis, 
and,  piercing  the  suspensor  1  yin  e  t  runs  forwards  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis 
to  the  giauK,  where  it  div  les  to  two  branches,  which  supply  the  glana  aijd 
prepuce.  On  the  dorsum  f  tl  e  pen  s  t  lies  immediately  beneath  the  integu- 
ment, parallel  with  the  dorsal 

vein,    and    tlie    corresponding         Fig-  842.— The  Arteriea  of  tlie  Gluteal  and  Tosterior 
artery    of    the   opposite   side.  Itmoi-al  Kfgioas, 

It  supplieH  the  integument  and 
fibrous   sheath  of   the  corpus 


The  internal  pudic  arlfr;/  in 
Ihe  female  is  smaller  than  in 
the  male.  Its  origin  and 
course  are  similar,  and  there 
is  considerable  analogy  in  the 
distribution  of  its  brnnchea. 
The  Rui>erficial  artery  supplies 
the  labia  pudendi;  the  artery 
of  the  bulb  supplies  the  ereclife 
tissue  of  the  bulb  of  tlie  vag- 
ina, whilst  the  two  terminal 
branches  supply  the  clitoris; 
the  artery  of  the  corpus  cav- 
emosum,  the  cavernous  body 
of  the  clitoris ;  and  the  arteria 
dorsalis  clitoridis,  the  dorsum 
of  that  organ. 

The  Sci.iTic  Artery  (Fig. 
342),  the  larger  of  the  two 
terminal  branches  of  the  ante- 
rior trunk  of  the  internal  iliac, 
is  di.stributcd  to  the  muscles  m 
the  back  of  the  pelvis.  It 
passes  down  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  lora- 
mcn,  behind  the  internal  pudio, 
resting  on  the  sacral  plexus  of 
nerves  and  Pyriformis  muscle, 
and  e.scajfcsfrom  the  pelvis  be- 
tween the  Pyriformis  and  Coc- 
cygeus.  It  then  descends  in 
the  interval  between  the  tn)- 
chanter  majcir  and  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium,  accompanied 
by  the  sciatic  nerves,  and  cov- 
ered by  the  Gluteus  maximus, 
and  divides  into  brandies, 
which  supply  the  deep  muscles 
at  the  back  of  Ihe  hip. 

Within   Ihe    pelvis    it    dis- 
tributes branches  to  the  Pyriformis,  Coccygeua,  and  Levator  ani  muscles;  some 
hemorrhoidal  branches,  which  supply  the  rectum,  and  ocea.sionally  take  the  place 
of  the  middle  hemorrhoidal  artery;    and  vesical  branches  to  the  base  and  nei-k 
of  the   bladder,  vesicula;  seminales,  and  prostate  gland.     External  to  the  pelvis, 
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it  gives  off  the  coccygeal,  inferior  gluteal,  comes  nervi  ischiadici,  muscular,  and 
articular  branches. 

The  coccygeal  branch  runs  inwards,  pierces  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  and 
supplies  the  Gluteus  maxiraus,  the  integument,  and  other  structures  on  the  back 
of  tne  coccyx. 

,  The  inferior  gluteal  branches^  three  or  four  in  number,  supply  the  Gluteus 
maximus  muscle. 

The  comes  nervi  ischiadici  is  a  long,  slender  vessel,  which  accompanies  the 
great  sciatic  nerve  for  a  short  distance ;  it  then  penetrates  it,  and  runs  in  its  sub- 
stance to  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh. 

The  muscular  branches  supply  the  muscles  on  the  back  part  of  the  hip,  anasto- 
mosing with  the  gluteal,  external  branch  of  the  obturator,  internal  and  external 
circumflex,  and  superior  perforating  arteries. 

Some  articular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint. 

The  llio-lumhar  Artery  ascends,  beneath  the  Psoas  muscle  and  external  iliac 
vessels,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  iliac  fossa,  where  it  divides  into  a  lumbar  and 
an  iliac  branch. 

The  lumbar  branch  supplies  the  Psoas  and  Qaadratus  lumbarum  muscles,  anas- 
tomosing with  the  last  lumbar  artery,  and  sends  a  small  spinal  branch,  through 
the  intervertebral  foramen  between  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  sacrum, 
into  the  spinal  canal,  to  supply  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes. 

The  iliac  branch  descends  to  supply  the  Tliacus  muscle,  some  offsets  running 
between  the  muscle  and  the  bone  anastomosing  with  the  iliac  branch  of  the 
obturator ;  one  of  these  enters  an  oblique  canal  to  supply  the  diploe,  whilst  others 
run  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  distributing  branches  to  the  Gluteal  and  Abdom- 
inal muscles,  and  anastomosing  in  their  course  with  the  gluteal,  circumflex  iliac, 
external  circumflex,  and  epigastric  arteries. 

The  Lateral  Sacral  Arteries  (Fig.  339)  are  usually  two  in  number  on  each  side, 
superior  and  inferior. 

The  superior^  which  is  of  large  size,  passes  inwards,  and,  after  anastomosing 
with  branches  from  the  middle  sacral,  enters  the  first  or  second  sacral  foramen,  is 
distributed  to  the  contents  of  the  sacral  canal,  and,  escaping  by  the  corresponding 
posterior  sacral  foramen,  supplies  the  skin  and  muscles  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
sacrum,  anastomosing  with  the  gluteal. 

The  inferior  passes  obliquely  across  the  front  of  the  Pyriformis  muscle  and 
sacral  nerves  to  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  sacral  foramina,  descends  on  the 
front  of  the  sacrum,  and  anastomoses  over  the  coccyx  with  the  sacra  media  and 
opposite  lateral  sacral  arteries.  In  its  course  it  gives  off  branches,  which  enter 
the  anterior  sacral  foramina ;  these,  after  supplying  the  bones  and  membranes  of 
the  interior  of  the  spinal  canal,  escape  by  the  posterior  sacral  foramina,  and  are 
distributed  to  the  muscles  and  skin  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  sacrum,  anasto- 
mosing with  the  gluteal. 

The  Gluteal  Arterij  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  internal  iliac,  and  appears  to 
be  the  continuation  of  the  posterior  division  of  that  vessel.  It  is  a  short,  thick 
trunk,  which  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  above  the  upper  border  of  the  Pyriformis 
muscle,  and  immediately  divides  into  a  superficial  and  deep  branch.  Within  the 
pelvis  it  gives  off  a  few  muscular  branches  to  the  Iliacus,  Pyriformis,  and  Obtu- 
rator internus,  and  just  previous  to  quitting  that  cavity  a  nutrient  artery,  which 
enters  the  ilium. 

The  superficial  branch  passes  beneath  the  Gluteus  maximus,  and  divides  into 
numerous  branches,  some  of  which  supply  that  muscle,  whilst  others  perforate  its 
tendinous  origin,  and  supply  the  integument  covering  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
sacrum,  anastomosing  with  the  posterior  branches  of  the  sacral  arteries. 

The  deep  branch  runs  between  the  Gluteus  medius  and  minimus,  and  subdivides 
into  two.  Of  these  the  superior  division,  continuing  the  original  course  of  the 
vessel,  passes  along  the  upper  border  of  the  Gluteus  minimus  to  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  anastomosing  with  the  circumflex  iliac  and  ascending 
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branches  of  the  external  circumflex  artery.  The  inferior  division  crosses  the 
Gluteus  minimus  obliquely  to  the  trochanter  major,  distributing  branches  to  the 
Glutei  muscles,  and  inosculates  with  the  external  circumflex  artery.  Some 
branches  pierce  the  Gluteus  minimus  to  supply  the  hip-joint. 

External  Iuac  Artery.    (Fig.  339.) 

The  external  iliac  artery  is  the  chief  vessel  which  supplies  the  lower  limb.  It 
is  larger  in  the  adult  than  the  internal  iliac,  and  passes  obliquely  downwards  aud 
outwards  along  the  inner  border  of  the  Psoas  muscle,  from  the  bifurcation  of 
the  common  iliac  to  Poupart's  ligament,  where  it  enters  the  thigh  and  becomes 
the  femoral  artery.  The  course  of  this  vessel  would  be  indicated  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  left  side  of  the  umbilicus  to  a  point  midway  between  the  anterior  supe- 
rior spinous  process  of  the  ilium  and  the  symphysis  pubis. 

Relations.  In  front^  with  the  peritoneum,  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue,  the 
intestines,  and  a  thin  layer  of  fascia,  derived  from  the  iliac  fascia,  which  surrounds 
the  artery  and  vein.  At  its  origin  it  is  occasionally  crossed  by  the  ureter.  The 
spermatic  vessels  descend  for  some  distance  upon  it  near  its  termination,  and  it 
is  crossed  in  this  situation  by  a  branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve  and  the  cir- 
cumflex iliac  vein;  the  vas  deferens  curves  down  along  its  inner  side.  Behind^ 
it  is  in  relation  with  the  external  iliac  vein,  which,  at  the  femoral  arch,  lies  at 
its  inner  side;  on  the  left  side  the  vein  is  altogether  internal  to  the  artery. 
Externally^  it  rests  against  the  Psoas  muscle,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
iliac  fascia.  The  artery  rests  upon  this  muscle,  near  Poupart's  ligament.  Nu- 
merous lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  are  found  lying  on  the  front  and  inner  side 
of  the  vessel. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  External  Iliac  Artert. 

In  front. 
Peritoneum,  intestines,  and  iliac  fascia. 
Near       f  Spermatic  vessels. 
T>^««o..*'a  )  Genito-crural  nerve  (genital  branch). 
T  f^J^Inf   1  Circumflex  iliac  vein. 
Ligament.  (^  Ly^pjiatic  vessels  and  glands. 

Outer  side,  /  \  Inner  nde. 

Psoas  magnus.  f     ^f^^*^    )    External  iliao  vein  and  vas  deferens  at 

Iliac  fadcia.  y  /  femoral  arch. 

Behind. 

External  iliac  vein. 
Psoas  magnus. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  external  iliac  may  be  required  in  cases 
of  aneurism  of  the  femoral  artery,  or  in  cases  of  secondary  hemorrhage,  after  the  latter  vessel 
has  been  tied  for  popliteal  aneurism.  This  vessel  may  be  secured  in  any  part  of  its  course, 
excepting  near  its  upper  end,  which  is  to  be  avoided  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  great 
stream  of  blood  in  the  internal  iliac,  and  near  its  lower  end,  which  should  also  be  avoided,  on 
account  of  the  proximity  of  the  epigastric  and  circumflex  iliao  vessels.  One  of  the  chief  points 
in  the  performance  of  the  operation  is  to  secure  the  vessel  without  injury  to  the  peritoneum. 
The  patient  having  been  placed  in  the  recumbent  ^)ositi(m,  an  incision  should  be  made,  com- 
mencing below  at  a  point  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  a  little 
external  to  its  middle,  and  running  upwards  and  outwards,  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament,  to  a 
point  above  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  When  the  artery  is  deeply  seated,  more 
room  will  be  required,  and  may  be  obtained  by  curving  the  incision  from  the  point  last  named 
inwards  towards  the  umbilicus  for  a  short  distance;  or,  if  the  lower  part  of  the  artery  is  to  be 
reached,  the  surgeon  may  commence  the  incision  nearer  the  inner  end  of  Poupart^s  ligament, 
taking  care  to  avoid  the  epigastric  artery.  Abernethy,  who  first  tied  this  artery,  made  his 
incision  in  the  course  of  the  vessel.  The  precise  line  of  incision  selected  is  of  less  moment,  pro- 
vided an  easy  acce.ss  to  the  deeper  parts  is  secured.     The  abdominal  muscles  and  transversalis 
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fascia  having  been  cautiously  divided,  the  peritoneum  should  be  separated  from  the  iliac  fossa 
and  pushed  towards  the  pelvis ;  and  on  introducing  the  finger  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound  the 
artery  may  be  I'elt  pulsating  along  the  inner  border  of  the  Psoas  muscle.  The  external  iliac  vein 
is  generally  found  on  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  and  must  be  cautiously  separated  from  it  by 
the  finger-nail,  or  handle  of  the  knife,  and  the  aneurism  needle  should  be  introduced  on  tbe  lEner 
side,  between  the  artery  and  vein. 

Collateral  CircnUttion.  The  principal  anastomoses  in  carrying  on  the  collateral  circulation, 
after  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  external  iliac,  are — the  ilio-lumbar  with  the  circumflex 
iliac;  the  gluteal  with  the  external  circumllex ;  the  obturator  witfi  the  internal  circumflex;  the 
sciatic  witli  the  superior  perforating  and  circumflex  branches  of  the  profunda  artery ;  the  internal 
pudic  with  the  external  pudic,  and  with  the  internal  circumflex.  When  the  obturator  arises 
from  the  epigastric,  it  is  supplied  with  blood  by  branches,  either  from  the  internal  iliac,  the 
lateral  sacraJ,  or  the  internal  pudic.  The  epigastric  receives  its  supply  from  the  internal  mammary 
and  inferior  intercostal  arteries,  and  from  the  internal  iliac,  by  tlie  anastomoses  of  its  branches 
with  the  obturator. 

In  the  dissection  of  a  limb,  eighteen  years  after  the  successful  ligature  of  the  external  iliac 
artery,  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  which  is  to  be  found  in  (iuy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i.,  p.  50,  the 
anastomosing  branches  are  described  in  three  sets.  An  anterior  set.  1.  A  very  large  branch 
from  the  ilio-lumbar  artery  to  the  circumflex  iHac ;  2.  Another  branch  from  the  ilio-lumbar, 
joined  by  one  from  the  obturator,  and  breaking  up  into  numerous  tortuous  branches  to  anasto- 
mose with  the  external  circumflex;  3.  Two  other  branches  from  the  obturator,  which  passed 
over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  communicated  with  the  epigastric,  and  then  broke  up  into  a  plexus 
to  anastomose  with  the  internal  circumflex.  An  internal  set.  Branches  given  o£E  from  the 
obturator,  after  quitting  the  pelvis,  which  ramifled  among  the  adductor  muscles  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  hip-joint,  and  joined  most  freel^y  with  branches  of  the  internal  circumflex.  A  posterior  set. 
1.  Three  large  branches  from  the  gluteal  to  the  external  circumflex;  2.  Several  branches  fmrn 
the  sciatic  around  the  gi'cat  sciatic  notch  to  the  internal  and  external  circumflex,  and  the  ]>er- 
forating  branches  of  the  profunda. 

Branches.  Besides  several  small  branches  to  the  Psoas  muscles  and  the  neigh- 
boring lymphatic  glands,  the  external  iliac  gives  oft'  two  branches  of  considerable 
size,  the 

Epigastric  and  Circumflex  iliac. 

The  Epigastric  artery^  arises  from  the  external  iliac,  a  few  lines  above  Poupart's 
ligament.  It  at  first  descends  to  reach  this  ligament,  and  then  ascends  obliquely 
inwards  between  the  peritoneum  and  transversalis  fascia,  to  the  margin  of  the 
sheath  of  the  Rectus  muscle.  Having  perforated  the  sheath  near  its  lower  third, 
it  runs  vertically  upwards  behind  the  Rectus,  to  which  it  is  distributed,  dividing 
into  numerous  branches,  which  anastomose  above  the  umbilicus  with  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  internal  mammary  and  inferior  intercostal  arteries.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  two  veins,  which  usually  unite  into  a  single  trunk  before  their  termi- 
nation in  the  external  iliac  vein.  As  this  artery  ciscends  from  Poupart's  ligament 
to  the  Rectus,  it  lies  behind  the  inguinal  canal,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  internal 
abdominal  ring,  and  immediately  above  the  lemoral  ring.  The  vas  deferens  in 
the  male,  and  the  round  ligament  in  the  female,  cross  behind  the  artery  in 
descending  into  the  pelvis. 

Branches,  The  branc^hcs  of  this  vessel  are  the  following :  The  cremasteric, 
which  accompanies  the  spermatic  cord,  and  supplies  the  Cremaster  muscle,  anas- 
tomosing with  the  spermatic  artery  ;  a  pubic  branchy  which  runs  across  Poupart^s 
ligament,  and  then  descends  ])ehiud  the  pubes  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral 
ring,  and  anastomoses  with  offsets  from  the  obturator  artery ;  muscular  branches, 
some  of  which  are  distributed  to  the  abdominal  muscles  and  peritoneum,  anas- 
tomosing witli  the  lumbar  and  circumflex  iliac  arteries:  others  perforate  the 
tendon  of  the  External  oblique  and  supply  the  integument,  anastomosing  with 
brandies  of  the  external  epigastric.  • 

Peculiarities,  The  origin  of  the  epijrastric  may  take  place  from  any  part  of  the  external  iliac 
between  Poupart's  ligament  and  two  inches  and  a  half  above  it ;  or  it  may  arise  below  this  liga- 
ment, from  the  femoral,  or  from  the  deep  femoral. 

Union  with  Branches.  It  frequently  arises  from  the  external  iliac,  by  a  common  trunk  with 
the  obturator.     Sometimes  the  epigastric  arises  from  the  obturator,  the  latter  vessel  being  for- 


'  This  is  sometimes  called  the  deep  epigastric,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  small  superficial  epi- 
gastric branch  of  the  femoral. 
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The  circumfiex  iliac  arli'rif  arises  from  the  outer  side  of  the  external  iliac 
nearly  opposite  the  epigastric  artery.  It  ascends  obliquely  outwards  behind 
Poupart's    ligament,    and    runs 

along  the  inner  surface  of  the  Rg-  343.— Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Femoral  Artery, 
crest  of  the  ilium  to  about  its 
middle,  where  it  pii;rees  the 
Transversal  is,  and  runs  Iwickwards 
between  that  muscle  and  the  In- 
ternal oblique,  to  anastomose 
with  the  ilio-lumbar  and  gluteal 
arteries.  Opposite  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium  it 
gives  off  a  large  branch,  which 
a.'icends  between  the  internal 
oblique  and  Transversalis  nuis- 
cles,  supplying  them  and  anas- 
tomosing with  the  lumbar  and 
epigastric  arteries.  The  circum- 
flex iliao  artery  is  accompanied 
by  two  veia.s.  The.se  unite  into 
a  single  trunk,  which  crosses  the 
external  iliae  artery  just  above 
Pou part's  ligament,  and  enters 
the  external  iliac  vein. 

Femoral  Artery.    (Fig.  343.) 

The  femora!  artery  is  the 
continuation  of  the  external 
iliac.  It  commences  immediately 
behind  Poupart's  ligament,  mid- 
way between  the  anterior  supe- 
rior spine  of  the  ilium  and  the 
symphysis  pubis,  and,  passing 
down  the  fore  part  and  inner 
side  of  tlie  thigh,  terminates  at 
the  opening  in  the  Adductor 
magnus,  at  the  junction  of  the 
middle  with  the  lower  third  of 
the  thigli,  where  it  becomes  the    si^f. 

n)liteal  artery.  A  tine  drawn 
m  a  point  midway  between  the 
anterior  superior  sjune  of  the 
ilium  and  the  symphysis  pubis 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  inner  '"i^ 
condyle  of  the  feinur  will  be 
ncarfy  parallel  with  the  course 
of  the  artery.  This  ver*ei,  at  ^Mtr.i 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  lies 

a  little  internal  to  the  head  of  the  femur;  in  the  lower  part  of  ils  course,  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  between  these  two  parts,  the  vessel 
is  far  away  from  the  bone. 

In  the  upper  third  of  the  thi<jk  the  femoral  artery  is  very  superficial,  being 
covered  by  the  integument,  inguinal  glands,  and  the  superficial  and  deep  fasciie, 
and  is  contained  in  a  triangular  space,  called  "Scarpa's  triangle." 
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Scarpa* s  triangle.  Scarpa's  triangle  corresponds  to  the  depression  seen  imme- 
diately below  the  fold  of  the  groin.  It  is  a  triangular  space,  the  apex  of  which 
is  directed  downwards,  and  the  sides  of  which  are  formed  externally  by  the 
Sartorius,  internally  by  the  Adductor  longus,  and  above  by  Poupart's  ligament. 
The  floor  of  this  space  is  formed  from  without  inwards  by  the  Iliacus,  Psoas, 
Pectineus,  Adductor  longus,  and  a  small  part  of  the  Adductor  brevis  muscles; 
and  it  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  femoral  vessels,  which  extend 
from  the  middle  of  its  base  to  its  apex ;  the  artery  giving  off  in  this  situation 
its  cutaneous  and  profunda  branches,  the  vein  receiving  the  deep  femoral  and 
internal  saphenous  veins.  In  this  space  the  femoral  artery  rests  on  the  inner 
margin  of  the  psoas  muscle,  which  separates  it  from  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  hip-joint.  The  artery  in  this  situation  has  in  front  of  it  filaments  from  the 
crural  branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve,  and  branches  from  the  anterior  crural, 
one  of  which  is  usually  of  considerable  size ;  behind  the  artery  is  the  branch  to 
the  Pectineus  from  the  anterior  crural.  The  femoral  vein  lies  at  its  inner  side, 
between  the  margins  of  the  Pectineus  and  Psoas  muscles.  The  anterior  crural 
nerve  lies  about  half  an  inch  to  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  artery,  deeply  im- 
bedded between  the  Iliacus  and  Psoas  muscles.  The  femoral  artery  and  vein 
are  inclosed  in  a  strong  fibrous  sheath,  formed  by  fibrous  and  cellular  tissue,  and 
by  a  process  of  fascia  sent  inwards  from  the  fascia  lata ;  the  vessels  are  separated, 
however,  from  one  another  by  thin  fibrous  partitions. 

In  the  middle  third  of  the  thiyh^  the  femoral  artery  is  more  deeply  seated,  being 
covered  by  the  integument,  the  superficial  and  deep,  fascia,  ana  the  Sartorius, 
and  is  contained  in  an  aponeurotic  canal  (Hunter's  canal),  formed  by  a  dense 
fibrous  band,  which  extends  transversely  from  the  Vastus  internus  to  the  tendons 
of  the  Adductor  longus  and  magnus  muscles.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  lies 
in  a  depression,  bounded  externally  by  the  Vastus  internus,  internally  by  the 
Adductor  Jongus  and  Adductor  magnus.  The  femoral  vein  lies  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  artery;  in  close  apposition  with  it,  and  still  more  externally,  is  the  internal 
(long)  saphenous  nerve. 

Relations,  From  above  downwards^  the  femoral  artery  rests  upon  the  Psoas 
muscle,  which  separates  it  from  the  margin  of  the  pelvis  and  capsular  ligament 
of  the  hip ;  it  is  next  separated  from  the  Pectineus  by  the  profunda  vessels  and 
femoral  vein ;  it  then  lies  upon  the  Adductor  longus ;  and  lastly,  upon  the  tendon 
of  the  Adductor  magnus,  the  femoral  vein  being  interposed.  To  its  inner  side^ 
it  is  in  relation,  above,  with  the  femoral  vein,  and,  lower  down,  with  the  Adductor 
longus  and  Sartorius.  To  its  outer  side,  the  Vastus  internus  separates  it  from 
the  femur,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 

The  femoral  vein^  at  Poupart's  ligament,  lies  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
artery,  separated  from  it  by  a  thin  fibrous  partition,  but,  as  it  descends,  gets 
behind  it,  and  then  to  its  outer  side. 

The  internal  saphenous  nerve  is  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  in 
the  middle  third  of  the  thigh,  beneath  the  aponeurotic  covering,  but  not  usually 
within  the  sheath  of  the  vessels.  Small  cutaneous  nerves  cross  the  front  of  the 
sheath. 
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Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Femoral  Artery. 

In  Front, 
Fascia  lata. 

Branch  of  anterior  crural  nerve  to  vastus  internus. 
Sartorius. 

Long  saphenous  nerve. 
Aponeurotic  covering  of  Hunter's  canal. 


Inner  Me. 

Femoral  vein  (at  upper  part). 
Adductor  longus. 
Sartorius. 


Outer  side. 

Vastus  internus. 

Femoral  vein  (at  lower  part). 


Behind. 

Psoas  muscle. 

Profunda  vein.  • 

Pectineus  muscle. 

Adductor  longus. 

Femoral  vein. 

Adductor  magnus. 

Peculiarities.  Double  femoral  reunited.  Four  cases  are  at  present  recorded  in  which  the 
femoral  artery  divided  into  two  trunks  helow  the  origin  of  the  profunda,  and  hecame  reunited 
near  the  opening  in  the  Adductor  magnus,  so  as  to  form  a  single  popliteal  artery.  One  of  them 
occurred  in  a  patient  operated  upon  for  popliteal  aneurism. 

Change  of  Position.  A  similar  number  of  cases  have  been  recorded,  in  which  the  femoral 
artery  was  situated  at  the  back  of  the  thigh,  the  vessel  being  continuous  above  with  the  internal 
iliac,  escaping  from  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  and  accompanying  the 
great  sciatic  nerve  to  the  popliteal  space,  where  its  division  occurred  in  the  usual  manner. 

Position  of  the  Vein.  The  femoral  vein  is  occasionally  placed  along  the  inner  side  of  the  artery, 
throughout  the  entire  extent  of  Scarpa's  triangle ;  or  it  may  be  slit,  so  that  a  large  vein  is  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  artery  for  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Origin  of  t?ie  Profunda.  This  vessel  occasionally  arises  from  the  inner  side,  and,  more  rarely, 
from  the  back  of  the  common  trunk ;  but  the  more  important  peculiarity,  in  a  surgical  point  of 
view,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  height  at  which  the  vessel  arises  from  the  femoral.  In  three- 
fourtbs  of  a  large  number  of  cases,  it  arose  between  one  or  two  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament ; 
in  a  few  cases,  the  distance  was  less  than  an  inch;  more  rarely,  opposite  the  ligament;  and  in 
one  case,  above  Ponpart's  ligament,  from  the  external  iliac.  Occasionally,  the  distance  between 
the  origin  of  the  vessel  and  Poupart's  ligament  exceeds  two  inches,  and  in  one  case  it  was  found 
to  be  as  much  as  four  inches. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  Compression  (^f  the  femoral  artery,  which  is  constantly  requisite  in  amputa- 
tions and  other  operations  on  the  lower  limb,  is  most  effectually  made  immediately  below  Pou- 
parfs  ligament.  In  this  situation  the  artery  is  very  superficial,  and  is  merely  separated  from  the 
margin  of  the  acetabulum  and  front  of  the  head  of  the  femur  by  the  Psoas  muscle ;  so  that  the 
surgeon,  by  means  of  his  thumb,  or  a  compressor,  may  effectually  control  the  circulation  through 
it.  This  vessel  may  also  be  compressed  in  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh,  by  placing  a  compress 
over  the  artery,  beneath  the  tourniquet,  and  directing  the  pressure  from  within  outwai'ds,  so  as 
to  compress  the  vessel  against  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur. 

The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  femoral  artery  may  be  required  in  cases  of  wound  or 
aneurism  of  the  arteries  of  the  leg,  of  the  popliteal  or  femoral ;  and  the  vessel  may  be  exposed 
and  tied  in  any  part  of  its  course.  The  great  depth  of  this  vessel  at  its  lower  part,  its  close  con- 
nection with  important  structures,  and  the  density  of  its  sheath,  render  the  operation  in  this 
situation  one  of  much  greater  difficulty  than  the  application  of  a  ligature  at  its  upper  part,  where 
it  is  more  superficial. 

Ligature  of  the  femoral  artery,  within  two  inches  of  its  origin,  is  usually  considered  unsafe,  on 
account  of  the  connection  of  large  branches  with  it,  the  epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac  aiMsing 
just  above  its  origin ;  the  profunda,  from  one  to  two  inches  below ;  occasionally,  also,  one  of  the 
circumflex  arteries  arises  from  the  vessel  in  the  interspace  between  these.  The  profunda  some- 
times arises  higher  than  the  point  above  mentioned,  and  rarely  between  two  or  three  inches  (in 
one  case  four)  below  Poupart's  ligament.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  most  favorable  situa- 
tion for  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  femoral  is  between  four  and  five  inches  from  its  point 
of  origin.  In  order  to  expose  the  artery  in  this  situation,  an  incision,  between  two  and  three 
inches  long,  should  be  made  in  the  course  of  the  vessel,  the  patient  lying  in  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion, with  the  limb  slightly  flexed  and  abducted.  A  large  vein  is  frequently  met  with,  passing  in 
the  course  of  the  artery  to  join  the  saphena;  this  must  be  avoided,  and  the  fascia  lata  having 
been  cautiously  divided,  and  the  Sartorius  exposed,  that  muscle  must  be  drawn  outwards,  in  order 
to  fully  expose  the  sheath  of  the  vessels.     The  finger  being  introduced  into  the  wound,  and  the 
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pulsation  of  tJie  artery  felt,  the  sheath  should  he  divided  over  the  artery  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
allow  of  the  introduction  of  the  ligature,  but  no  further ;  otherwise  the  nutrition  of  the  coats  of 
the  vessel  may  be  ihterfered  with,  or  muscular  branches  which  arise  from  the  vessel  at  Irregular 
intervals  may  be  divided.  In  this  part  of  the  operation,  a  small  nerve  which  crosses  the  sheath 
should  be  avoided.  The  aneurism  needle  must  he  carefully  introduced  and  kept  close  to  the  artery, 
to  avoid  the  femoral  vein,  which  lies  behind  the  vessel  in  this  part  of  its  course. 

To  expose  the  artery  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  an  incision  should  be  made  through  the 
integument,  between  three  and  four  inches  in  length,  over  the  inner  margin  of  the  Sartorius, 
taking  care  to  avoid  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  the  situation  of  which  may  be  previously  known 
by  compressing  it  higher  up  in  the  tliigh.  The  fascia  lata  having  been  divided,  and  the  Sartorius 
muscle  exposed,  it  should  be  drawn  outwards,  when  the  strong  fascia  which  is  stretched  across 
from  the  Adductors  to  the  Vastus  internus  will  l)e  exposed,  and  must  be  freely  divided ;  the 
sheath  of  the  vessels  is  now  seen,  and  must  be  opened,  and  the  artery  secured  by  passing  the 
aneurism  needle  between  the  vein  and  artery,  in  the  direction  from  within  outwards.  The  femoral 
vein  in  this  situation  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  the  long  saphenous  nerve  on  its 
anterior  and  outer  side. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  femoral  artery  occasionally  divides  into  two  trunks,  below  the  origin 
of  the  profunda.  If,  in  the  operation  for  tying  the  femoral,  two  vessels  are  met  with,  the  surgeon 
should  alternately  compress  each,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  vessel  is  connected  with  the  aneu- 
rismal  tumor,  or  with  the  bleeding  from  the  wound,  and  that  one  only  should  be  tied  which  con- 
trols the  pulsation  or  hemorrhage.  If,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  compress  both  vessels  before 
the  circulation  in  the  tumor  is  controlled,  both  should  be  tied,  as  it  would  be  probable  that  they 
became  reunite<l,  as  in  the  four  instances  referred  to  above. 

Collateral  Circulation.  When  the  common  femoral  is  tied,  the  main  channels  for  carrying 
on  the  circulation  are  the  anastomoses  of  the  gluteal  and  circumflex  iliac  arteries  above  with  the 
external  circumflex  below ;  of  the  obturator  and  sciatic  above  with  the  internal  circumflex  below; 
of  the  ilio-lumbar  with  the  external  circumflex,  and  of  the  comes  nervi  ischiadic!  with  the  arteries 
in  the  ham. 

The  principal  agents  in  carrying  on  the  collateral  circulation  after  ligature  of  the  superficial 
femoral  artery  are,  according  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  as  follows:' 

"  The  arteria  profunda  formed  the  new  channel  for  the  blood."  "  The  first  artery  sent  off 
passed  down  close  to  the  back  of  the  thigh  bone,  and  entered  the  two  superior  articular  branches 
of  the  popliteal  artery." 

**The  second  new  large  vessel  arising  from  the  profunda  at  the  same  part  with  the  former, 
passed  down  by  the  inner  side  of  the  Biceps  muscle,  to  an  artery  of  the  popliteal  which  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  Gastrocnemius  muscle ;  whilst  a  third  artery,  dividing  into  several  branches,  passed 
down  with  the  sciatic  nerve  behind  the  knee-joint  and  some  of  its  branches  united  themselves  with 
the  inferior  articular  arteries  of  the  popliteal,  with  some  recurrent  branches  of  those  arteries, 
with  arteries  passing  to  the  Gastrocnemii,  and,  lastly,  with  the  origin  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
tibial  arteries." 

**  In  appears  then  that  it  is  those  branches  of  the  profunda  which  accompany  the  sciatic  nerve 
that  are  the  principal  supporters  of  the  new  circulation." 

In  Porta's  work^  (Tab.  xii.,  xiii.)  is  a  good  representation  of  the  collateral  circulation  aft«r  the 
ligature  of  the  femoral  artery.  The  patient  had  survived  the  operation  three  years.  The  lower 
part  of  the  artery  is,  at  least,  as  large  as  the  upper;  about  two  inches  of  the  vessel  appear  to  have 
been  obliterated.  The  external  and  internal  circumflex  arteries  are  seen  anastomosing  by  a  great 
number  of  branches  with  the  lower  branches  of  the  femoral  (muscular  and  anastomotica  magna), 
and  with  the  articular  branches  of  the  popliteal.  The  branches  from  the  external  circumflex  are 
extremely  large  and  numerous;  one  very  distinct  anastomosis  can  be  traced  between  this  artery 
on  the  outside  and  the  anastomotica  magna  on  the  inside,  through  the  intervention  of  the  superior 
external  articular  artery,  with  which  they  both  anastomose,  and  blood  reaches  even  the  anterior 
tibial  recurrent  from  the  external  circumflex  by  means  of  an  anastomosis  with  the  same  external 
articular  artery.  The  perforating  branches  of  the  profunda  are  also  seen  bringing  blood  round 
the  obliterated  portion  of  the  artery  into  long  branches  (muscular)  which  have  been  given  off 
just  below  that  portion.  The  termination  of  the  profunda  itself  anastomoses  most  freely  with 
the  superior  external  articular.  A  long  branch  of  anastomosis  is  also  traced  down  from  the 
internal  iliac  by  means  of  the  comes  nervi  ischiadici  of  the  sciatic,  which  ana.stomoses  on  the 
popliteal  nerves  with  branches  from  the  popliteal  and  posterior  tibial  arteries.  In  this  case  the 
ana^stomosis  had  been  too  free,  since  the  pulsation  and  growth  of  the  aneurism  recurred,  and  the 
patient  died  after  ligature  of  the  external  iliac. 

There  is  an  interesting  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  a  limb 
on  wliich  John  Hunter  had  tied  the  femoral  artery  fifty  years  before  the  patient's  death.  The 
whole  of  the  superficial  femoral  and  popliteal  artery  seems  to  have  been  obliterated.  The  anas- 
tomosis by  means  of  the  comes  nervi  ischiadici,  which  is  shown  in  Porta's  plate,  is  distinctly 
seen :  the  external  circumflex,  and  the  termination  of  the  profunda  artery,  seem  to  have  been 
the  chief  channels  of  anastomosis ;  but  the  injection  has  not  been  a  very  successful  one. 


*  Med,'Chir,  Trans,,  vol.  ii.,  1811.  *  Alterazioni  patologiche  delle  Art^rie. 
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Branches.     The  branches  of  the  femoral  artery  are  the 

Superficial  Epigastric. 
Superficial  Circumflex  Iliac. 
Superficial  External  Pudic. 
Deep  External  Pudic. 

{External  Circumflex. 
Internal  Circumflex. 
..u«.u.^.        Three  Perforating. 
Anastomotica  Magna. 

The  superficial  epigastric  arises  from  the  femoral,  about  half  an  inch  below 
Poupart's  ligament,  and,  passing  through  the  saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata, 
ascends  on  to  the  abdomen,  in  the  superficial  fascia  covering  the  external  oblique 
muscle,  nearly  as  high  as  the  umbilicus.  It  distributes  branches  to  the  inguinal 
glands,  the  superficial  fascia,  and  the  integument,  anastomosing  with  brancfies  of 
the  deep  epigastric  and  internal  mammary  arteries. 

The  superficial  circtmflex  iliac^  the  smallest  of  the  cutaneous  branches,  arises  close 
to  the  preceding,  and,  piercing  the  fascia  lata,  runs  outwards,  parallel  with  Poupart's 
ligament,  as  far  as  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  dividing  into  branches  which  supply  the 
integument  of  the  groin,  the  superficial  fascia,  and  inguinal  glands,  anastomosing 
with  the  circumflex  iliac,  and  with  the  gluteal  and  external  circumflex  arteries. 

The  superficial  external  pudic  (superior)  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
femoral  artery,  close  to  the  preceding  vessels,  and,  after  piercing  the  fascia  lata 
near  the  saphenous  opening,  passes  inwards,  across  the  spermatic  cord,  to  be 
distributed  to  the  integument  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  penis  and 
scrotum  in  the  male,  and  the  labium  in  the  female,  anastomosing  with  branches 
of  the  internal  pudic. 

The  deep  external  pudic  (inferior),  more  deeply  seated  than  the  preceding,  passes 
inwards  on  the  Pectineus  muscle,  covered  by  the  fascia  lata,  which  it  pierces 
opposite  the  ramus  of  the  pubes,  its  branches  being  distributed,  in  the  male,  to 
the  integument  of  the  scrotum  and  perinaeum,  and,  in  the  female,  to  the  labium, 
anastomosing  with  brandies  of  the  superficial  perinaeal  artery. 

The  Profunda  Femoris  (deep  femoral  artery)  nearly  equals  the  size  of  the 
superficial  femoral.  It  arises  from  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  femoral  artery, 
from  one  to  two  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament.  It  at  first  lies  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  superficial  femoral,  and  then  passes  behind  it  and  the  femoral  vein  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  femur,  and  terminates  at  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh  in  a 
small  branch,  which  pierces  the  Adductor  magnus  (and  from  this  circumstance  is 
sometimes  called  the  fourth  perforating  artery),  to  be  distributed  to  the  flexor 
muscles  on  the  back  of  the  thigh,  anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  popliteal 
and  inferior  perforating  arteries. 

Relations.  Behind^  it  lies  first  upon  the  Iliacus,  and  then  on  the  Adductor 
brevis  and  Adductor  magnus  muscles.  In  fronts  it  is  separated  from  the  femoral 
artery,  above,  by  the  femoral  and  profunda  veins,  and  below  by  the  Adductor 
longus.  On  its  outer  side,  the  origin  of  the  Vastus  internus  separates  it  from  the 
femur. 

Plan  of  the  Eelations  of  the  Profunda  Artery. 

In  front. 
Femoral  and  profunda  veins. 
Adductor  longus. 

Outer  gide. 
Vastus  internus. 


Behind. 
Iliacus. 

Adductor  brevis. 
Adductor  magnus. 
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The  External  Circumflex  Artery  supplies  the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the 
thigh.  It  arises  from  the  outer  side  of  the  profunda,  passes  horizvintally  out- 
wards, between  the  divisions  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  and  behind  the  oarto- 
rius  and  Rectus  muscles,  and  divides  into  three  sets  of  branches,  ascending,  trans- 
verse, and  descending. 

The  ascending  branches  pass  upwards,  beneath  the  Tensor  vaginas  femoris 
muscle,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  hip,  anastomosing  with  the  terminal  branches  of 
the  glurteal  and  circumflex  iliac  arteries. 

The  descending  branches^  three  or  four  in  number,  pass  downwards,  behind  the 
Rectus,  upon  the  Vasti  muscles,  to  which  they  are  distributed,  one  or  two  passing 
beneath  the  Vastus  externus  as  far  as  the  knee,  anastomosing  with  the  superior 
articular  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery.  These  are  accompanied  by  the  branch 
of  the  anterior  craral  nerve  to  the  Vastus  externus. 

The  transverse  branches^  the  smallest  and  least  numerous,  pass  outwards  over 
the  Cruraeus,  pierce  the  Vastus  externus,  and  wind  round  the  femur  to  its  back 
part,  just  below  the  great  trochanter,  anastomosing  at  the^  back  of  the  thigh  with 
the  internal  circumflex,  sciatic,  and  superior  perforating  arteries. 

The  Internal  CirciiTnflex  Artery^  smaller  than  the  external,  arises  from  the 
inner  and  back  part  of  the  profunda,  and  winds  round  the  inner  side  of  the  femur, 
between  the  Pectineus  and  Psoas  muscles.  On  reaching  the  upper  border  of  the 
Adductor  brevis,  it  gives  oft'  two  branches,  one  of  which  passes  inwards  to  be 
distributed  to  the  Adductor  muscles,  the  Gracilis,  and  Obturator  externus,  anas- 
tomosing with  the  obturator  artery ;  the  other  descends,  and  passes  beneath  the 
Adductor  brevis,  to  supply  it  and  the  great  Adductor ;  while  the  continuation 
of  the  vessel  passes  backwards,  between  the  Quadratus  femoris  and  upper  border 
of  the  Adductor  magnus,  anastomosing  with  the  sciatic,  external  circumflex,  and 
superior  perforating  arteries  ( "  the  crucial  anastomosis  " ).  Opposite  the  hip-joint, 
this  branch  gives  off*  an  articular  vessel,  which  enters  the  joint  beneath  the  trans- 
verse ligament ;  and,  after  supplying  the  adipose  tissue,  passes  along  the  round 
ligament  to  the  head  of  the  bone. 

The  perforating  arteries  (Fig.  342),  usually  three  in  number,  are  so  called  from 
their  perforating  the  tendons  of  the  Adductor  brevis  and  magnus  muscles  to  reach 
the  back  of  the  thigh.  .  The  first  is  given  off'  above  the  Adductor  brevis,  the 
second  in  front  of  that  muscle,  and  the  third  immediately  below  it. 

T\iQ  first  or  superior  perforating  artery  passes  backwards  between  the  Pectineus 
and  Adductor  brevis  (sometimes  perforates  the  latter);  it  then  pierces  the  Ad- 
ductor magnus  close  to  the  linea  aspera,  and  divides  into  branches  which  supply 
both  Adductors,  the  Biceps,  and  Gluteus  maximus  muscle ;  anastomosing  with 
the  sciatic,  internal  and  external  circumflex,  and  middle  perforating  arteries. 

The  second  or  middle  perforating  artery^  larger  than  the  first,  pierces  the  ten- 
dons of  the  Adductor  brevis  and  Adductor  magnus  muscles,  and  divides  into 
ascending  and  descending  branches,  which  supply  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  thigh, 
anastomosing  with  the  superior  and  inferior  perforating.  The  nutrient  artery  of 
the  femur  is  usually  given  off  from  this  branch. 

The  third  or  inferior  perforating  artery  is  given  off"  below  the  Adductor 
brevis ;  it  pierces  the  Adductor  magnus,  and  divides  into  branches  which  supply 
the  flexor  muscles  of  the  thigh,  anastomosing  above  with  the  perforating  arteries, 
and  below  with  the  terminal  branches  of  the  profunda  and  the  muscular  branches 
of  the  popliteal. 

Muscular  Branches  are  given  off  from  the  superficial  femoral  throughout  its 
entire  course.  They  vary  from  two  to  seven  in  number,  and  supply  chiefly  the 
Sartorius  and  Vastus  internus. 

The  Anasforaotica  Magna,  arises  from  tlie  femoral 'artery,  just  before  it  passes 
through  the  tendinous  opening  in  the  Adductor  magnus  muscle,  and  divides  into 
a  superficial  and  deep  branch. 

The  superficial  branch  accompanies  the  long  saphenous  nerve,  beneath  the 
Sartorius,  and,  piercing  the  fascia  lata,  is  distributed  to  the  integument. 
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The  deep  branch  descends  in  the  substance  of  the  Vastus  intemus,  lying  in 
front  of  the  tendon  of  the  Adductor  magnus,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  where 
it  anastomoses  with  the  superior  internar  articular  artery  and  recurrent  branch 
of  the  anterior  tibial.  A  branch  from  this  vessel  crosses  outwards  above  the 
articular  surface  of  the  femur,  forming  an  anastomotic  arch  with  the  superior 
external  articular  artery,  and  supplies  branches  to  the  knee-joint. 

■ 

Popliteal  Artery. 

The  popliteal  artery  commences  at  the  termination  of  the  femoral  at  the  open- 
ing in  the  Adductor  magnus.  and,  passing  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards 
behind  the  knee-joint  to  the  lower  border  of  the  Popliteus  muscle,  divides  into 
the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  arteries.  Through  the  whole  of  this  extent  the 
artery  lies  in  the  popliteal  space. 

The  Popliteal  Space.    (Fig.  344.) 

Duseetion.  A  vertical  incision,  about  eight  inches  in  length,  should  be  made  along  the  back 
part  of  the  knee-joint,  connected  above  and  below  by  a  transverse  incision  from  the  inner  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  limb.  The  flaps  of  integument  included  between  these  incisions  should  be 
reflected  in  the  direction  shown  in  Fig.  301,  p.  447. 

On  removing  the  integument  the  superficial  fascia  is  exposed,  and  ramifying 
in  it- along  the  middle  line  are  found  some  filaments  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve, 
and  towards  the  inner  part  some  oifsets  from  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve. 

The  superficial  fascia  having  been  removed,  the  fascia  lata  is  brought  into  view. 
In  this  region  it  is  strong  and  dense,  being  strengthened  by  transverse  fibres,  and 
firmly  attached  to  the  tendons  on  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  space.  It  is 
sometimes  perforated  below  by  the  external  saphenous  vein.  This  fascia  having 
been  reflected  back  in  the  same  direction  as  the  integument,  the  small  sciatic 
nerve  and  external  saphenous  vein  are  seen  immediately  beneath  it,  in  the  middle 
line.  If  the  loose  adipose  tissue  is  now  removed,  the  boundaries  and  contents  of 
the  space  may  be  examined. 

Boundaries,  The  popliteal  space,  or  the  ham,  occupies  the  lower  third  of  the 
thigh  and  the  upper  fifth  of  the  leg;  extending  from  the  aperture  in  the 
Adductor  magnus  to  the  lower  border  of  the  Popliteus  muscle.  It  is  a  lozenge- 
shaped  space,  being  widest  at  the  back  part  of  the  knee-joint  and  deepest  above 
the  articular  end  of  the  femur.  It  is  bounded,  externally,  above  the  joint,  by 
the  Biceps,  and  below  the  joint  by  the  Plantar  is  and  external  head  of  the  Gas- 
trocnemius. Internally,  above  the  joint,  by  the  Semimembranosus,  Semitendi- 
nosas,  Gracilis,  and  Sartorius ;  below  the  joint,  by  the  inner  head  of  the  Gas- 
trocnemius. 

Above,  it  is  limited  by  the  apposition  of  the  inner  and  outer  hamstring  mus- 
cles; below,  bv  the  junction  of  the  two  heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius.  The  floor 
is  formed  by  the  lower  part  of  the  j)osterior  surfece  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur, 
the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  and  the 
fascia  covering  the  Popliteus  muscle,  and  the  space  is  covered  in  by  the  fascia 
lata. 

Contents,  It  contains  the  Popliteal  vessels  and  their  branches,  together  with 
the  termination  of  the  external  saphenous  vein,  the  internal  and  external  pop- 
liteal nerves  and  their  branches,  the  small  sciatic  nerve,  the  articular  branch 
from  the  obturator  nerve,  a  few  small  lymphatic  glands,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  loose  adipose  tissue. 

Position  of  contained  parts.  The  internal  popliteal  nerve  descends  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  space,  lying  superficial  and  crossing  the  artery  from  without 
inwards.  The  external  popliteal  nerve  descends  on  the  outer  siae  of  the  space, 
lying  close  fo  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  muscle.  More  deeply  at  the  bottom  of 
the  space  are  the  popliteal  vessels,  the  vein  lying  superficial  and  a  little  external 
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to  the  artery,  to  which  it  is  closely  united  by  dense  areolar  tissue;  sometimes 
the  vein  is  placed  on  the  inner  instead  of  the  outer  side  of  the  artery ;  or  the 
vein  may  be  double,  the  artery  lying  between  the  two  venae  comites,  which  are 
usually  connected  by  short  transverse  branches.  More  deeply,  and  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  is  the  popliteal  artery,  and  passing  off  from  it  at  right  angles 
are  its  articular  branches.  The  articular  branch  from  the  obturator  nerve 
descends  upon  the  popliteal  artery  to  supply  the  knee;  and  occasionally  there  is 
found,  deep  in  the  space,  an  articular  filament  from  the  great  sciatic  nerve.  The 
popliteal  lymphatic  glands,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  found  surrounding  the 
artery ;  one  usually  lies  superficial  to  the  vessel,  another  is  •  situated  between  it 
and  the  bone,  and  the  rest  are  placed  on  either  side  of  it.  The  bursas  usually 
found  in  this  space  are :  1.  On  the  outer  side,  one  beneath  the  outer  head  of  the 
Gastrocnemius  (which  sometimes  communicates  with  the  joint)  and  one  beneath 
the  tendon  of  the  Popliteus,  which  is  almost  always  an  extension  of  the  synovial 
membrane.  Sometimes,  also,  there  is  a  bursa  above  the  tendon  of  the  Popliteus, 
between  it  and  the  external  lateral  ligament.  2.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  joint 
there  is  a  large  bursa  between  the  inner  hef^d  of  the  Gastrocnemius  and  the 
femur,  which  sends  a  prolongation  between  the  tendons  of  the  Gastrocnemius 
and  Semimembranosus,  and  lies  in  contact  with  the  ligament  of  Winslow.  This 
bursa  often  communicates  with  the  joint.  There  is  a  second  bursa  between  the 
tendon  of  the  Semimembranosus  and  the  head  of  the  tibia ;  and  sometimes  a 
bursa  between  the  tendons  of  the  Semitendinosus  and  Semimembranosus. 

The  Popliteal  Artery,  in  its  course  downwards  from  the  aperture  in  the 
Adductor  magnus  to  the  lower  border  of  the  Popliteus  muscle,  rests  first  on  the 
inner,  and  then  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  femur;  in  the  middle  of  its 
course,  on  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint ;  and  below,  on  the  fascia 
covering  the  Popliteus  muscle.  Superficially^  it  is  covered,  above,  by  the  Semi- 
membranosus ;  in  the  middle  of  its  course,  by  a  quantity  of  fat,  which  separates 
it  from  the  deep  fascia  and  integument;  and  below,  it  is  overlapped  by  the  Gas- 
trocnemius, Plantaris,  and  Soleus  muscles,  the  popliteal  vein,  and  the  internal 
f)opliteal  nerve.  The  popliteal  vein,  which  is  intimately  attached  to  the  artery, 
ies  superficial  and  external  to  it,  until  near  its  termination,  when  it  crosses  it 
and  lies  to  its  inner  side.  The  popliteal  nerve  is  still  more  superficial  and  exter- 
nal, crossing,  however,  the  artery  below  the  joint,  and  lying  on  its  inner  side. 
Laterally^  the  artery  is  bounded  by  the  muscles  which  form  the  boundaries  of  the 
popliteal  vspace. 

Peculiarities  in  point  oj  division.  Occasionally  the  popliteal  artery  divides  prematurely  into 
its  terminal  branches ;  this  division  occurs  most  frequently  opposite  the  knee-joint. 

Unusual  branches.  The  artery  sometimes  divides  into  the  anterior  tibial  and  peroneal,  the 
posterior  tibial  being  wanting,  or  very  small.  In  a  single  case,  the  popliteal  was  fonnd  to  divide 
into  three  branches,  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial,  and  peroneal. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  Ligature  of  the  popliteal  artery  is  required  in  cases  of  wound  of  that 
vessel,  but  for  aneurism  of  the  posterior  tibial  it  is  preferable  to  tie  the  superficial  femoral.  The 
popliteal  may  be  tied  in  tlie  upper  or  lower  part  of  its  course ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  ham  the 
operation  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  from  the  great  depth  of  the  artery,  and  from 
the  extreme  degree  of  tension  of  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  space. 

In  order  to  expose  the  vessel  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in 
the  prone  position,  with  the  limb  extended.  An  incision  about  three  inches  in  length  should  then 
be  made  through  the  integument,  along  the  posterior  margin  of  the  Semimembranosus,  and  the 
fascia  lata  having  been  divided,  this  muscle  must  be  drawn  inwards,  when  the  pulsation  of  the 
vessel  will  be  detected  with  the  finger ;  tlie  nerve  lies  on  the  outer  or  fibular  side  of  the  artery, 
the  vein,  superficial  and  also  to  its  outer  side ;  the  vein  having  been  cautiously  separated  from 
the  artery,  the  aneurism  needle  should  be  passed  around  the  latter  vessel  from  without  inwards. 

To  expose  the  vessel  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  where  the  ai-tery  lies  between  the  two 
heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  in  the  preceding 
operation.  An  incision  should  then  be  made  through  the  integument  in  the  middle  line,  com- 
mencing opposite  the  bend  of  the  knee-joint,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  external  saphenous 
vein  and  nerve.  After  dividing  the  deep  fascia,  and  separating  some  dense  cellular  membrane. 
the  artery,  vein,  and  nerve  will  be  exposed,  descending  between  the  two  heads  of  the  Gastro- 
cnemius. Some  muscular  branches  of  the  popliteal  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  or,  if  divided, 
tied  immediately.     The  leg  being  now  flexed,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  separate  the  two 
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heads  of  the  GaHtrocnemias,  the  nerve  should  be  drawn  inwards  and  the  vein  outwarda,  and  the 
aneurism  needle  passed  between  the  artery  and  vein  from  without  inwards. 

Plan  of  Relations  of  Poputeal  Artery. 

In  front. 

Femur. 

Ligaraentum  posticum. 

Popliteus. 


Tnn^  fide.  y^     '"v^  Outer  side. 

Semimembranosus.  /  \  Biceps. 


Internal  condyle.  f    Popliteal    \  Outer  condyle. 

Gastrocnemius  (inner  head).       \     Artery.      I  Gastrocnemius  (outer  head). 

KZy    " 


Plantaris. 


Behind. 

Popliteal  vein. 
Internal  popliteal  nerve. 
Fascia. 

The  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery  are,  the 

Muscular  i  j  J^  •      *    o      i 
(  Inferior  or  Sural. 

Cutaneous. 

Superior  External  Articular. 

Superior  Internal  Articular. 

Azvgos  Articular. 

In^rior  External  Articular. 

Inferior  Internal  Articular. 

The  superior  muscular  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  arise  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  popliteal  artery,  and  are  distributed  to  the  vastus  extern  us  and  flexor 
muscles  of  the  thigh ;  anastomosing  with  the  inferior  perforating  and  terminal 
branches  of  the  profunda. 

The  inferior  muscular  {Sural)  are  two  large  branches,  which  are  distributed 
to  the  two  heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius  and  to  the  Plantaris  muscle.  They  arise 
from  the  popliteal  artery  opposite  the  knee-joint. 

Cutaneous  branches  descend  on  each  side  and  in  the  middle  of  the  limb,  between 
the  Gastrocnemius  and  integument;  they  arise  separately  from  the  popliteal 
artery,  or  from  some  of  its  branches,  and  supply  the  integument  of  the  calf. 

The  superior  articular  arteries,  two  in  number,  arise  one  on  either  side  of  the 
popliteal,  and  wind  round  the  femur  immediately  above  its  condyles  to  the  front 
of  the  knee-joint.  The  internalbranch  passes  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Adductor 
magnus,  and  divides  into  two,  one  of  which  supplies  the  Vastus  internus,  inoscu- 
lating with  the  anastomotica  magna  and  inferior  internal  articular;  the  other 
ramifies  close  to  the  surface  of  the  femur,  supplying  it  and  the  knee-joint,  and 
anastomosing  with  the  superior  external  articular  artery.  The  external  branch 
passes  above  the  outer  condyle,  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  Biceps,  and  divides 
into  a  superficial  and  deep  branch :  the  superficial  branch  supplies  the  Vastus 
externus,  and  anastomoses  with  the  descending  branch  of  the  external  circumflex 
artery ;  the  deep  branch  supplies  the  lower  part  of  the  femur  and  knee-joint, 
and  forms  an  anastomotic  arch  across  the  bone  with  the  anastomotica  magna 
artery. 

The  azygos  articular  is  a  small  branch,  arising  from  the  popliteal  artery  oppo- 
site the  bend  of -the  knee-joint.  It  pierces  the  posterior  ligament,  and  supplies 
the  ligaments  and  synovial  membrane  in  the  interior  of  the  articulation. 

The  inferior  articular  arteries,  two  in  number,  arise  from  the  popliteal  beneath 
the  Gastrocnemius,  and  wind  round  the  head  of  the  tibia,  below  the  joint.  The 
internal  one  passes  below  the  inner  tuberosity,  beneath  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
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ment,  at  the  anterior  border  of  which  it  ascends  to  the  front  and  inner  side  of 
the  joint,  to  supply  the  head  of  the  tibia  and  the  articulation  of  the  knee.  The 
external  one  passes  outwards,  above  the  head  of  the  fibula,  to  the  front  of  the  knee- 
joint,  lying  in  its  course  beneath  the  outer  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  the  exter- 
nal lateral  ligament,  and  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  muscle,  and  divides  into  branches, 
which  anastomose  with  the  inferior  internal  articular  artery,  the  superior  articular 
arteries,  and  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial. 

Anterior  Tibial  Artery.    (Fig.  345.) 

The  anterior  tibial  artery  commences  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  popliteal,  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  Popliteus  muscle,  passes  forwards  between  the  two  heads 
of  the  Tibialis  posticus,  and,  through  the  aperture  left  between  the  bones  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  to  the  deep  part  of  the  front  of  the  leg; 
it  then  descends,  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane  and  of  the 
tibia,  to  the  bend  of  the  ankle-joint,  where  it  lies  more  superficially,  and  becomes 
the  dorsalis  pedis.  A  line  drawn  from  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  fibula 
to  midway  between  the  two  malleoli  will  mark  the  course  of  the  artery. 

Relations.  In  the  upper  two  thirds  of  its  extent,  it  rests  upon  the  interosseous 
membrane,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  delicate  fibrous  arches  thrown  across  it. 
In  the  lower  third,  upon  the  front  of  the  tibia  and  the  anterior  ligament  of  the 
ankle-joint.  In  the  upper  third  of  its  course,  it  lies  between  the  Tibialis  anticus 
and  Extensor  longus  aigitorum ;  in  the  middle  third,  between  the  Tibialis  anticus 
and  Extensor  proprius  pollicis.  At  the  bend  of  the  ankle,  it  is  crossed  by  the 
tendon  of  the  Extensor  proprius  pollicis,  and  lies  between  it  and  the  innermost 
tendon  of  the  Extensor  longus  digit orum.  It  is  covered,  in  the  upper  two- thirds 
of  its  course,  by  the  muscles  which  lie  on  either  side  of  it,  and  by  the  deep 
fascia;  in  the  lower  third,  by  the  integument,  annular  ligament,  and  fascia. 

The  anterior  tibial  artery  is  accompanied  by  two  veins  (venae  comites),  which 
lie  one  on  either  side  of  the  artery ;  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  lies  at  first  to  its 
outer  side,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  leg  is  placed  superficial  to  it ;  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  artery  the  nerve  is  generally  again  on  the  outer  side. 


Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  Artery. 

In  froTii. 

IntefifuiTient,  snperficial,  and  deep  fascias. 
Tibialis  anticus  (overlaps  it  in  upper  part  of  leg). 

Extensor  longus  digitorum  \      /^..^,.i^„  -..  g]:,,jjtiv\ 
Extensor  proprius  pollicis  \      l^veiiap  it  sngntiy). 


Inner  aUh. 

Tibialis  anticus. 
Extensor  proprius  pollicis 

(crosses  it  at  its  lower 

part). 


Anterior 
Tibial. 


Outer  side. 

Anterior  tibial  nerve. 
Extensor  longus  digitorum. 
Extensor  proprius  pollicis. 


BeJi  ind. 

Interosseous  membrane. 

Tibia. 

Anterior  ligament  of  ankle-joint. 

Peculiarities  in  Size.  This  vessel  may  be  diminished  in  size,  may  be  deficient  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  or  may  be  entirely  wanting,  its  place  being  supplied  by  perforating  branches  from 
the  posterior  tibial,  or  by  the  anterior  division  of  the  peroneal  artery. 

Course.  The  artery  occasionally  deviates  in  its  course  towards  the  fibylar  side  of  the  leg, 
regaining  its  usual  position  beneath  the  annular  ligament  at  the  front  of  the  ankle.  In  two 
instances,  the  vessel  has  been  found  to  approach  the  surface  in  the  middle  of  the  leg,  being 
covered  merely  by  the  integument  and  fascia  below  that  point. 

Surgical  Anatamy.  The  anterior  tibial  artery  may  be  tied  in  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  the 
leg.     In  the  upper  part,  the  operation  is  attended  with  great  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  *tepth 
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of  the  Teasel  from  the  sarface.  An  incision,  sboat  fonr  inches  in  length!  should  be  made  thronfth 
the  integament,  midwaj  between  the  spine  of  the  tibia  and  the  outer  margin  of  the  Sbula,  the 
fascia  and  interm  nee  alar  septum  between  the  TibialiB  anticus  and  Eiteosor  longos  digilorum 
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being  divided  to  the  same  extent.  The  foot  must  be  flexed  to  relax  these  muscles,  and  thej 
must  be  separated  from  each  other  by  the  finger.  The  artery  is  then  exposed,  deeply  seated, 
lying  upon  the  interosseous  membrane,  the  nerve  lying  externally,  and  one  of  the  venss  oomites 
on  either  side;  these  must  be  separated  from  the  artery  before  the  aneurism  needle  is  passed  round  it. 
,  To  tie  the  vessel  in  tlie  lower  third  of  the  leg  above  the  ankle-joint,  an  incision  about  three 
inches  in  length  should  be  made  through  the  integument  between  the  tendons  of  the  Tibialis 
anticus  and  Extensor  proprius  pollicis  muscles,  the  deep  fascia  being  divided  to  the  same  extent; 
the  tendon  on  either  side  should  be  held  aside,  when  the  vessel  will  be  seen  lying  upon  the  tibia, 
with  the  nerve  superficial  to  it,  and  one  of  the  venaB  comites  on  either  side. 

In  order  to  secure  the  artery  over  the  instep,  an  incision  should  be  made  on  the  fibular  side  of 
the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  proprius  pollicis,  between  it  and  the  innermost  tendon  of  the  long 
Extensor;  the  deep  fascia  having  been  divided,  the  artery  will  be  exposed,  the  nerve  lying  either 
superficial  to  it  or  to  its  outer  side. 

The  branches  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  are,  the 

Recurrent  tibial.  Internal  malleolar. 

Muscular.  External  malleolar. 

The  recurrent  branch  arises  from  the  anterior  tibial,  as  soon  as  that  vessel  has 
passed  through  the  interosseous  space ;  it  ascends  in  the  Tibialis  anticus  muscle, 
and  ramifies  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  knee-joint,  anastomosing  with  the 
articular  branches  of  the  popliteal,  and  with  the  anastomotica  magna. 

The  muscular  branches  are  numerous :  they  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  which 
lie  on  either  side  of  the  vessel,  some  piercing  the  deep  fascia  to  supply  the  integu- 
ment, others  passing  through  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  anastomosing  with 
branches  of  tne  posterior  tibial  and  peroneal  arteries. 

The  malleolar  arteries  supply  the  ankle-joint.  The  internal  arises  about  two 
inches  above  the  articulation,  and  passes  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor 
proprius  pollicis  and  Tibialis  anticus  to  the  inner  ankle,  upon  which  it  ramifies, 
anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  and  internal  plantar  arteries 
and  with  the  internal  calcanean  from  the  posterior  tibial.  The  external  passes 
beneath  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  supplies  the  outer 
ankle,  anastomosing  with  the  anterior  peroneal  artery,  and  with  ascending 
branches  from  the  tarsal  branch  of  the  dorsalis  pedis. 

DoRSALis  Pedis  Artery.    (Fig.  345.) 

The  dorsalis  pedis,  the  continuation  of  the  anterior  tibial,  passes  forwards  from 
the  bend  of  the  ankle  along  the  tibial  side  of  the  foot  to  the  uack  part  of  the  first 
interosseous  space,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  dorsalis  hallucis  and 
communicating. 

Relations.  This  vessel,  in  its  course  forwards,  rests  upon  the  astragalus, 
scaphoid,  and  internal  cuneiform  bones  and  the  ligaments  connecting  them,  being 
covered  by  the  integument  and  fascia,  and  crossed  near  its  termination  by  the 
innermost  tendon  of  the  Extensor  brevis  digitorum.  On  its  tibial  side  is  the 
tendon  of  the  Extensor  proprius  pollicis ;  on  its  fibular  side,  the  innermost  tendon 
of  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  the  termination  of  the  anterior  tibial 
nerve.     It  is  accompanied  by  two  veins. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Dorsalis  Pedis  Artery. 

In  front. 
Integument  and  fascia. 
Innermost  tendon  of  Extensor  brevb  digitorum. 

T^ial  aide.  /  \  Fibular  »ide. 

Extensor  proprius  pollicis.  /     Dorsalis      ]  Extensor  lonzus  ^ffitomm. 

Anterior  tibial  nerve. 

Behind. 
Astragalus. 
Scaphoid. 
Interna]  cuneiform,  and  their  ligaments. 
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Peculiarities  in  Size.  The  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  may  be  larger  than  usual,  to  compensate 
for  a  deficient  plantar  artery ;  or  it  may  be  deficient  in  its  terminal  branches  to  the  toes,  which 
are  then  derived  from  the  internal  plantar ;  or  its  place  may  be  supplied  altogether  by  a  large 
anterior  peroneal  artery. 

Position.  This  artery  frequently  curves  outwards,  lying  external  to  the  line  between  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ankle  and  the  back  part  of  the  first  interosseous  space. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  This  artery  may  be  tied,  by  making  an  incision  through  the  integument, 
between  two  and  three  inches  in  length,  on  the  fibular  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor 
proprius  pollicis,  in  the  interval  between  it  and  the  inner  border  of  the  short  Extensor  muscle. 
The  incision  should  not  extend  further  forwards  than  the  back  part  of  the  first  interosseous 
space,  as  the  artery  divides  in  that  situation.  The  deep  fascia  being  divided  to  the  same  extent, 
the  artery  will  be  exposed,  the  nerve  lying  upon  its  outer  side. 

Branches.     The  branches  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  are,  the 

Tarsal.  Dorsalis  pollicis,  or  hallucis. 

Metata  rsal .  Com  m  u  nica  ti  ng. 

Interosseous. 

The  tarsal  artery  arises  from  the  dorsalis  pedis,  as  that  vessel  crosses  the  scaph- 
oid bone ;  it  passes  in  an  arched  direction  outwards,  lying  upon  the  tarsal  bones, 
and  covered  by  the  Extensor  brevis  digitorum ;  it  supplies  that  muscle  and  the 
articulations  of  the  tarsus,  and  anastomoses  with  branches  from  the  metatarsal, 
external  malleolar,  peroneal,  and  external  plantar  arteries. 

The  metatarsal  arises  a  little  anterior  to  the  preceding;  it  passes  outwards  to 
the  outer  part  of  the  foot,  over  the  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  beneath  the 
tendons  of  the  short  Extensor,  its  direction  being  influenced  by  its  point  of 
origin ;  and  it  anastomoses  with  the  tarsal  and  external  plantar  arteries.  This 
vessel  gives  off*  three  branches,  the  interosseous,  which  pass  forwards  upon  the 
three  outer  Dorsal  interossei  muscles,  and,  in  the  clefts  between  the  toes,  divide 
into  two  dorsal  collateral  branches  for  the  adjoining  toes.  At  the  back  part  of 
each  interosseous  space  these  vessels  receive  the  posterior  perforating  branches 
from  the  plantar  arch  ;  and  at  the  fore  part  of  each  interosseous  space  they  are 
joined  by  the  anterior  perforating  branches,  from  the  digital  arteries.  The 
outermost  interosseous  artery  gives  off  a  branch  which  supplies  the  outer  side  of 
the  little  toe. 

The  dorsalis  hallucis  runs  forwards  along  the  outer  border  of  the  first  meta- 
tarsal bone,  and,  at  tlie  cleft  between  the  first  and  second  toes,  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  passes  inwards,  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  pro- 
prius pollicis,  and  is  distributed  to  the  inner  border  of  the  great  toe ;  the  other 
branch  bifurcates  to  supply  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  great  and  second  toes. 

The  communicating  artery  dips  down  into  the  sole  of  the  foot,  between  the  two 
heads  of  the  first  Dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  and  inosculates  with  the  termina- 
tion of  the  external  plantar  artery,  to  complete  the  plantar  arch.  It  here  gives 
off  two  digital  branches;  one  runs  along  the  inner  side  of  the  great  toe,  on  its 
plantar  surface;  the  other  passes  forwards  along  the  first  metatarsal  space,  and 
bifurcates  for  the  supply  of  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  great  and  second  toes,  anas- 
tomosing with  the  external  plantar. 

Posterior  Tibial  Artery. 

The  posterior  tibial  is  an  artery  of  large  size,  which  extends  obliquely  down- 
wards from  the  lower  border  of  the  Popliteus  muscle,  along  the  tibial  side  of  the 
leg,  to  the  fossa  between  the  inner  ankle  and  the  heel,  where  it  divides  beneath 
the  origin  of  the  Abductor  pollicis,  into  the  internal  and  external  plantar  arteries. 
At  its  origin  it  lies  opposite  the  interval  between  the  tibia  and  fibula ;  as  it 
descends,  it  approaches  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  lying  behind  the  tibia,  and,  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course,  is  situated  midway  between  the  inner  malleolus  and 
the  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis.  ^ 

Relations.  It  lies  successively  upon  the  Tibialis  posticus,  the  Flexor  longus 
digitorum,  the  tibia,  and  the  back  part  of  the  ankle-joint.     It  is  covered  by  the 
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intermuscular  fascia,  whicli  separates  it  above  from  the  Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus 
muscles.  In  the  lower  third,  where  it  is  more  superficial,  it  is  covered  only  by 
the  integument  and  fascia,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  inner  border  of  the  tendo 
Achillis.  It  is  accompanied  by  two  veins,  and  by  the  posterior  tibial  nerve, 
which  lies  at  first  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  but  soon  crosses  it,  and  is,  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  course,  on  its  outer  side. 


Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Posterior  Tibial  Artery. 

In  front. 

Tibialis  posticus. 
Flexor  longus  digitorum. 
Tibia. 
Ankle-joint. 


luTier  side. 

Posterior  tibial  nerve, 
upper  third. 


Posterior 
Tibial. 


Outer  side. 

Posterior  tibial  nerve, 
lower  two-thirds. 


Behind. 

Gastrocuemius. 

Soleus. 

Deep  fascia  and  integument. 

Posterior  tibial  nerve. 

Behind  the  Inner  Ankle^  the  tendons  and  blood-vessels  are  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  from  within  outwards :  First,  the  tendons  of  the  Tibialis  posticus 
and  Flexor  longus  digitorum.  lying  in  the  same  groove,  behind  the  inner  malle- 
olus, the  former  being  the  most  internal.  External  to  these  is  the  posterior  tibial 
artery,  having  a  vein  on  either  side ;  and,  still  more  externally,  the  posterior 
tibial  nerve.  About  half  an  inch  nearer  the  heel  is  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor 
longus  pollicis. 

Pecidiaritks  in  Size.  The  posterior  tibial  is  not  unfreqnently  smaller  than  usual,  or  absent,  it« 
place  being  supplied  by  a  large  peroneal  artery,  which  passes  inwards  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia,  and  either  joins  the  small  tibial  artery  or  continues  alone  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  posterior  tibial  may  be  required  in 
cases  of  wound  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  attended  with  great  hemorrhage,  when  the  vessel  should 
be  tied  at  the  inner  ankle.  In  cases  of  wound  of  the  posterior  tibial,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  wound  so  as  to  expose  the  vessel  at  the  wounded  point,  excepting  where  the  vessel 
is  injured  by  a  punctured  wound  from  the  front  of  the  leg.  In  cases  of  aneurism  from  wound 
of  the  artery  low  down,  the  vessel  should  be  tied  in  the  middle  of  the  leg.  But  in  aneurism  of 
the  posterior  tihial  high  up,  it  would  be  better  to  tie  the  femoral  artery. 

To  tie  the  posterior  tibial  artery  at  the  ankle,  a  semilunar  incision  should  be  made  through  the 
integument,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  midway  between  the  heel  and  inner  ankle,  or 
a  little  nearer  the  latter.  The  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane  having  been  divided,  a  strong 
and  dense  fascia,  the  internal  annular  ligament,  is  exposed.  This  ligament  is  continuous  above 
with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg,  covers  the  vessels  and  nerves,  and  is  intimately  adherent  to  the 
sheath  of  the  tendons.  This  having  been  cautiously  divided  upon  a  director,  the  sheath  of  the 
vessels  is  exposed,  and,  being  opened,  the  artery  is  seen  with  one  of  the  ven»  comites  on  each 
side.  The  aneurism  needle  should  be  passed  round  the  vessel  from  the  heel  towards  the  ankle, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  care  being  at  the  same  time  taken  not  to  include  the 
venao  comites. 

The  vessel  may  also  be  tied  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  by  making  an  incision  about  three 
inches  in  length,  parallel  with  the  inner  margin  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  The  inteimal  saphenous 
vein  being  carefully  avoided,  the  two  layers  of  fascia  must  be  divided  upon  a  director,  when  the 
artery  is  exposed  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  with  one  of  its  vente 
comites  on  either  side,  and  the  nerve  lying  external  to  it. 

To  tie  the  posterior  tibial  in  the  middle  of  the  leg  is  a  very  difficult  operation,  on  account  of 
the  great  depth  of  the  vessel  from  the  surface,  and  its  being  covered  by  the  Gastrocnemius  and 
Soleus  muscles.  The  patient  being  placed  in  the  recumbent  position,  the  injured  limb  should  rest 
on  its  outer  side,  the  knee  being  partially  bent  and  the  foot  extended,  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles 
of  the  calf.  An  incision  about  four  inches  in  length  should  then  be  made  through  the  integu- 
ment, a  finger's  breadth  behind  the  inner  margin  of  the  tibia,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  internal 
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saphenons  vem.  The  deep  fascia  having  been  divided,  the  margin  of  the  Gastrocnemius  is  exposed, 
and  must  be  drawn  aside,  and  the  tibial  attachment  of  the  Soleus  divided,  a  director  being  previ- 
oQsly  passed  beneath  it.  The  artery  may  now  be  felt  pulsating  beneath  the  deep  fascia,  about  an 
inch  from  the  margin  of  the  tibia.  The  fascia  having  been  divided,  and  the  limb  placed  in  such 
a  position  as  to  relax  the  muscles  of  the  calf  as  much  as  possible,  the  veins  should  be  separated 
from  the  artery,  and  the  aneurism  needle  passed  round  the  vessel  from  without  inwards,  so  as  to 
avoid  wounding  the  posterior  tibial  nerve. 

The  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  are,  the 

Peroneal.  Nutrient. 

Anterior  peroneal.  Communicating. 

Muscular.  Internal  calcanean. 

The  Peroneal  Artery  lies,  deeply  seated,  along  the  back  part  of  the  fibular  side 
of  the  leg.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  tibial,  about  an  inch  below  the  lower 
border  of  the  Popliteus  muscle,  passes  obliquely  outwards  to  the  fibula,  and  then 
descends  along  the  inner  border  of  that  bone  to  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  where 
it  gives  off  the  anterior  peroneal.  It  then  passes  across  the  articulation  between 
the  tibia  and  fibula  to  the  outer  side  of  the  os  calcis,  supplying  the  neighboring 
muscles  and  back  of  the  ankle,  and  anastomosing  with  the  external  malleolar, 
tarsal,  and  external  plantar  arteries. 

Relations,  This  vessel  rests  at  first  upon  the  Tibialis  posticus,  and  then,  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  course,  on  the  interosseous  membrane  close  to  the  bone, 
surrounded  by  the  fibres  of  the  Flexor  longus  poUicis.  It  is  covered  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  by  the  Soleus  and  deep  fascia ;  below^  by  the  Flexor 
longus  poUicis. 

Plan  of  the  Eelations  of  the  Peroneal  Artery. 

In  front. 

Tibialis  posticus. 
Interosseous  membrane. 

Outer  side,  f  \  Inner  9ide. 

Fibula.  (    ^rtS^     )  Flexor  longus  poUicis. 

Flexor  longus  poUicia 

Behind, 

Soleus. 

Deep  fascia. 

Flexor  longus  pollicis. 

Peculiarities  in  Origin.  The  peroneal  artery  may  arise  three  inches  below  the  Popliteus,  or 
from  the  posterior  tibial  high  up,  or  even  from  the  popliteal. 

Its  size  is  more  frequently  increased  than  diminished ;  and  then  it  either  reinforces  the  posterior 
tibial  by  its  junction  with  it,  or  altogether  takes  the  place  of  the  posterior  tibial  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  leg  and  foot,  the  latter  vessel  only  existing  as  a  short  muscular  branch.  In  those 
rare  cases  where  the  peroneal  artery  is  smaller  than  usual,  a  branch  from  the  posterior  tibial  sup- 
plies its  place ;  and  a  branch  from  the  anterior  tibial  compensates  for  the  diminished  anterior 
peroneal  artery.    In  one  case,  the  peroneal  artery  has  been  found  entirely  wanting. 

The  anterior  peroneal  is  sometimes  enlarged,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  dorsal  artery  of 
the  foot. 

The  peroneal  artery,  in  its  course,  gives  oS  branches  to  the  Soleus,  Tibialis 
posticus,  Flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  Peronei  muscles,  and  a  nutrient  branch  to 
the  fibula. 

The  Anterior  Peroneal^  the  only  named  branch  of  the  peroneal  artery,  pierces 
the  interosseous  membrane,  about  two  inclies  above  the  outer  malleolus,  to  reach 
the  fore  part  of  the  leg,  and,  passing  down  beneath  the  Peroneus  tertius  to  the 
outer  ankle,  ramifies  on  the  front  and  outer  side  of  the  tarsus,  anastomosing  with 
the  external  malleolar  and  tarsal  arteries. 

The  nutrient  artery  of  the  tibia  arises  from  the  posterior  tibial  near  its  origin, 
and,  after  supplying  a  few  muscular  branches,  enters  the  nutrient  canal  of  that 
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bone,  which  it  traverses  obliquely  from  above  downwards.  This  is  the  largest 
nutrient  artery  of  bone  in  the  body. 

The  muscular  hravxhes  of  the  posterior  tibial  are  distributed  to  the  SoleiB  and 
deep  muscles  along  the  back  of  the  leg. 

The  communicating  branch  to  the  peroneal  runs  transversely  across  the  back 
of  tho  tibia,  about  two  inches  above  its  lower  end,  passing  beneath  the  Flexor 
longus  poUicis. 

The  internal  calcanean  are  several  large  arteries,  which  arbe  from  tlie  pos- 
terior tibial  just  before  its  division;  they  are  distributed  to  the  fat  and  integu- 
ment behind  the  tendo  Achillis  and  about  the  heel,  and  to  the  muscles  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  sole,  anastomosing  with  the  peroneal  and  internal  malleolar 
arteries. 

The  Internal  Plantar  Artery  (FigB.  346,  347),  much  smaller  than  the  external, 
passes  forwards  along  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.    It  is  at  first  situated  above'  the 

Fig.  84S.— The  Plantar  Arteriee. 
Superficial  View. 


Abductor  pollicis,  and  then  between  it  and  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum,  both  of 

which  it  supplies.  At  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  where  it  has  become 
much  diminished  in  size,  it  passes  along  the  inner  border  of  the  great  toe,  inos- 
culating with  ita  digital  branches. 

The  External  Plantar  Artery,  much  larger  than  the  internal,  passes  obliquely 
outwards  and  forwards  to  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  It  then  turns 
obliquely  inwards  to  the  interval  between  the  bases  of  the  first  and  second  meln- 
tarsai  bones,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  communicating  branch  from  the  dor- 
aalis  pedis  artery,  thus  completing  the  plantar  arch.  As  this  arteir  passes  out- 
wards, it  is  at  first  placed  between  the  oa  calcis  and  Abductor  pollicis,  and  then 
between  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum  and  Flexor  accessorius;  and  as  it  passes 
forwards  to  the  base  of  the  little  toe,  it  lies  more  superficially  between  the 
Flexor  brevis  digitorum  and  Abductor  minimi  digiti,  covered  by  the  deep  fascia 

lition  of  the  body.     In  the  ordinary  disseotion,  the  artery  is  deeper 
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and  integument.  •  The  remaining  portion  of  the  vessel  is  deeply  situated ;  it 
extends  from  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe  to  the  back  part 
of  the  first  interosseous  space,  and  forms  the  plantar  arch  ;  it  is  convex  forwards^ 
lies  upon  the  Interossei  muscles,  opposite  the  tarsal  ends  of  the  metatarsal  bones, 
and  is  covered  by  the  Adductor  poUicis,  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  toes,  and  the 
Lumbricales. 

Branches.  The  plantar  arch,  besides  distributing  numerous  branches  to  the 
muscles,  integument,  and  fascisB  in  the  sole,  gives  off*  the  following  branches : — 

Posterior  perforating.  Digital — Anterior  perforating. 

The  Posterior  Perforating  are  three  small  branches,  which  ascend  through  the 
back  part  of  the  three  outer  interosseous  spaces,  between  the  heads  of  the  Dorsal 
interossei  muscles,  and  anastomose  with  the  interosseous  branches  from  the  meta- 
tarsal artery. 

The  Digital  Branch^  are  four  in  number,  and  supply  the  three  outer  toes  and 
half  the  second  toe.  The^r*^  passes  outwards  from  the  outer  side  of  the  plantar 
arch,  and  is  distributed  to  the  outer  side  of  the  little  toe,  passing  in  its  course 
beneath  the  Abductor  and  short  Flexor  muscles.  The  second^  thirds  and  fourth 
run  forwards  along  the  metatarsal  spaces,  and  on  arriving  at  the  clefts  between 
the  toes  divide  into  collateral  branches,  which  supply  the  adjacent  sides  of  the 
three  outer  toes  and  the  outer  side  of  the  secona.  At  the  bifurcation  of  the 
toes,  each  digital  artery  sends  upwards,  through  the  fore  part  of  the  correspond- 
ing metatarsal  space,  a  small  branch,  which  inosculates  with  the  interosseous 
brandies  of  the  metatarsal  artery.     These  are  the  anterior  perforating  branches. 

From  the  arrangement  already  described  of  the  distribution  of  the  vessels  to 
the  toes,  it  will  be  seen  that  both  sides  of  the  three  outer  toes,  and  the  outer  side 
of  the  second  toe,  are  supplied  by  branches  from  the  plantar  arch  ;  both  sides  of 
the  great  toe,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  second,  being  supplied  by  the  communi- 
cating branch  of  the  dorsalis  pedis. 

Pulmonary  Artery.    (Fig.  317.) 

The  pulmonary  artery  conveys  the  venous  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  to  the  lungs.  '  It  is  a  short,  wide  vessel,  about  two  inches  in  length,  arising 
from  the  left  side  of  the  base  of  the  right  ventricle,  in  front  of  the  aorta.  It 
ascends  obliquely  upwards,  backwards,  and  to  the  left  side,  as  far  as  the  under 
surface  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches  of  nearly 
equal  size,  the  rght  and  left  pulmonary  arteries. 

Relntions,  The  greater  part  of  this  vessel  is  contained,  together  with  the 
ascending  pnrt  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  in  the  pericardium,  being  inclosed  with 
it  in  a  tube  of  serous  membrane,  continued  upwards  from  the  base  of  the  hearty 
and  has  attached  to  it,  above,  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  membrane.  Behind,  it 
rests  at  first  upon  the  ascending  aorta,  and  higher  up  lies  in  front  of  the  left 
auricle.  On  either  side  of  its  origin  is  the  apjKjndix  of  the  corresponding 
auricle  and  a  coronary  artery;  and  higher  up  it  passes  to  the  left  side  of  the 
ascending  aorta. 

A  little  to  the  left  of  its  point  of  bifurcation  it  is  connected  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  by  a  short  fibrous  cord,  the  remains  of  a  vessel 
peculiar  to  foetal  life,  the  ductus  arteriosus. 

The  right  pulmonary  artery^  longer  and  larger  than  the  left,  runs  horizontally 
outwards,  behind  the  ascending. aorta  and  superior  vena  cava,  to  the  root  of  the 
right  lung,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  lower,  which  is  the 
larger,  supplies  the  lower  lobe ;  the  upper  giving  a  branch  to  the  middle  lobe. 

The  le^t  pulmonary  artery^  shorter  and  somewhat  smaller  than  the  right,  passes 
horizontally  in  front  of  the  descending  aorta  and  left  bronchus  to  the  root  of  the 
left  lung,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches  for  the  two  lobes. 

The  terminal  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  will  be  described  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  lung. 


Of  the  Veins. 

THE  Veins  are  the  vessels  which  serve  to  return  the  blood  from  the  capillaries 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  to  the  heart.     They  consist  of  two  dis- 
tinct sets  of  vessels,  tne  pulmonary  and  systemic. 

The  Pulmonary  Veins ^  unlike  other  vessels  of  this  kind,  contain  arterial  blood, 
which  they  return  from  the  lungs  to  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart. 

The  Systemic  Veins  return  the  venous  blood  from  the  body  generally  to  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

The  Portal  Vein,  an  appendage  to  the  systemic  venous  system,  is  confined  to 
the  abdominal  cavity,  returning  the  venous  blood  from  the  viscera  of  digestion, 
and  carrying  it  to  the  liver  by  a  single  trunk  of  large  size,  the  venaportse.  From 
this  organ,  the  same  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  inferior  vena  cava  by  means  of  the 
hepatic  veins. 

The  veins,  like  the  arteries,  are  found  in  nearly  every  tissue  of  the  body. 
They  commence  by  minute  plexuses  which  communicate  with  the  capillaries. 
The  branches  which  have  their  commencement  in  these  plexuses  unite  together 
into  trunks,  and  these,  in  their  passage  towards  the  heart,  constantly  increase  in 
size  as  they  receive  branches,  and  join  other  veins  similar  in  size  to  themselves. 
The  veins  are  larger  and  altogether  more  numerous  than  the  arteries ;  hence, 
the  entire  capacity  of  the  venous  system  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  arterial; 
the  pulmonary  veins  excepted,  which  do  not  exceed  in  capacitv  the  pulmonary 
arteries.  From  the  combined  area  of  the  smaller  venous  branches  being  greater 
than  the  main  trunks,  it  results,  that  the  venous  system  represents  a  cone,  the 
summit  of  which  corresponds  to  the  heart:  its  base  to  the  circumference  of  the 
body.  In  form,  the  veins  are  not  perfectly  cylindrical  like  the  arteries,  their 
walls  being  collapsed  when  empty,  and  the  uniformity  of  their  surface  being 
interrupted  at  intervals  by  slight  contractions,  which  indicate  the  existence  of 
valves  in  their  interior.  They  usually  retain,  however,  the  same  calibre  as  long 
as  they  receive  no  branches. 

The  veins  communicate  very  freely  with  one  another,  especially  in  certain 
regions  of  the  body ;  and  this  communication  exists  between  the  larger  trunks 
as  well  as  between  the  smaller  branches.  Thus,  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium, 
and  between  the  veins  of  the  neck,  where  obstruction  would  be  attended  with 
imminent  danger  to  the  cerebral  venous  system,  we  find  that  the  sinuses  and 
larger  veins  have  large  and  very  frequent  anastomoses.  The  same  free  commu- 
nication exists  between  the  veins  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  spinal 
canal,  and  between  the  veins  composing  the  various  venous  plexuses  in  the 
abdomen  and  pelvis,  as  the  spermatic,  uterine,  vesical,  prostatic,  etc. 

The  veins  are  subdivided  into  three  sets :  superficial,  deep,  and  sinuses. 

The  Superficial  or  Cutaneous  Veins  are  found  between  the  layers  of  the  super- 
ficial fascia,  immediately  beneath  the  integument ;  they  return  the  blood  from 
these  structures  and  communicate  with  the  deep  veins  by  perforating  the  deep 
fascia. 

The  Deep  Veins  accompany  the  arteries,  and  are  usually  inclosed  in  the  same 
sheath  with  those  vessels.  In  the  smaller  arteries,  as  the  radial,  ulnar,  brachial, 
tibial,  peroneal,  they  exist  generally  in  pairs,  one"  lying  on  each  side  of  the  vessel, 
and  are  called  vense  comites.  The  larger  arteries,  as  the  axillary,  subclavian, 
popliteal,  and  femoral,  have  usually  only  one  accompanying  vein.  In  certain 
organs  of  the  body,  however,  the  deep  veins  do  not  accompany  the  arteries ;  for 
instance,  the  veins  in  the  skull  and  spinal  canal,  the  hepatic  veins  in  the  liver, 
and  the  larger  veins  returning  blood  from  the  osseous  tissue. 
(570) 
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Sinuses  are  venous  channels,  which,  in  their  structure  and  mode  of  distribu- 
tion, differ  altogether  from  the  veins.  They  are  found  only  in  the  interior  of 
the  skull,  and  are  formed  by  a  separation  of  the  layers  of  the  dura  mater ;  their 
outer  coat  consisting  of  fibrous  tissue,  their  inner  of  an  endothelial  layer  con- 
tinuous with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  veins. 

Veins  have  thinner  walls  tlian  arteries,  the  difference  in  thickness  being  due 
to  the  small  amount  of  elastic  and  muscular  tissues  which  the  veins  contain. 
The  superficial  veins  usually  have  thicker  coats  than  the  deep  veins,  and  the 
veins  oi  the  lower  limb  are  thicker  than  those  of  the  upper. 

The  minute  structure  of  these  vessels  is  described  in  the  Introduction. 

The  veins  may  be  arranged  into  three  groups : — 1.  Those  of  the  head  and  neck, 
upper  extremity,  and  thorax,  which  terminate  in  the  superior  vena  cava.  2. 
Those  of  the  lower  limb,  pelvis,  and  abdomen,  which  terminate  in  the  inferior 
vena  cava.  3.  The  cardiac  veins,  which  open  directly  into  the  right  auricle  of 
the  heart. 

Veins  of  the  Head  and  Neck. 

The  veins  of  the  head  and  neck  may  be  subdivided  into  three  groups : — 1.  The 
veins  of  the  exterior  of  the  head.  2.  The  veins  of  the  neck.  3.  The  veins  of 
the  diploe  and  interior  of  the  cranium. 

The  veins  of  the  exterior  of  the  head  are,  the 

Facial.  Temporo-maxillarv. 

Temporal.  Posterior  auricular. 

Internal  maxillary.  Occipital. 

The  Facial  Vein  passes  obliquely  across  the  side  of  the  face,  extending  from 
the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  downwards  and  outwards,  to  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  Masseter  muscle.  It  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  facial  artery,  and  is  not  so 
tortuous  as  that  vessel.  It  commences  at  the  side  of  the  root  of  the  nose,  and 
is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  angular  vein,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
frontal  and  supra-orbital  veins. 

The  frontal  vein  commences  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  skull,  by  a  venous 
ploxus,  which  communicates  with  the  anterior  branches  of  the  temporal  vein ; 
the  veins  converge  to  form  a  single  trunk,  which  runs  downwards  near  the  mid- 
dle line  of  the  forehead  parallel  with  the  vein  of  the  opposite  side,  and  unites 
with  it  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  by  a  transverse  trunk,  called  the  nasal  arch. 
Occasionally,  the  frontal  veins  join  to  form  a  single  trunk,  which  bifurcates  at 
the  root  of  the  nose  into  the  two  angular  veins.  At  the  nasal  arch  the  branches 
diverge,  and  run  along  the  sides  of  the  root  of  the  nose.  The  frontal  vein  as  it 
descends  upon  the  forehead  receives  the  supra-orbital^  and  becomes  the  angular 
vein. 

The  supra-orbital  vein  commences  on  the  forehead,  communicating  with  the 
anterior  temporal  and  superior  palpebral  veins,  and  runs  downwards  and  inwards, 
beneath  the  occipito -frontalis  muscle,  receiving  branches  from  the  neighboring 
structures  and  joins  the  frontal  vein  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  to  form  the 
angular  vein. 

The  angular  vein,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  preceding  vessels,  runs 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  on  the  side  of  the  root  of  the  nose  and 
receives  the  veins  of  the  ala  nasi  on  its  inner  side,  and  the  superior  palpebral 
veins  on  its  outer  side ;  it  moreover  communicates  with  the  ophthalmic  vein, 
which  establishes  an  important  anastomosis  between  this  vessel  and  the  caver- 
nous sinus.  Some  small  veins  from  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  terminate  in  the  nasal 
arch. 

The  facial  vein  commences  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  being  a  continua- 
tion of  the  angular  vein.  It  passes  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  beneath 
the  Zygomaticus  major  and  minor  muscles,  descends  along  the  anterior  border 
of  the  Masseter,  crosses  over  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  the  facial  artery, 


and,  passing  obliquely  outwards  and  backwards,  beneath  the  Platysma  and  cervi- 
cal fascia,  unites  with  a  branch  of  communication  from  the  tetnporo-maxillary 
vein,  to  form  a  trunk  of  large  size  which  enters  the  internal  jugular. 

Branches.  The  facial  vein  receives,  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  communi- 
cating branches  from  the  pterygoid  plexus.  It  is  also  joined  by  the  inferior 
palpebral,  the  superior  and  interior  labial  veins,  the  buccal  veins  from  the  cheek, 
and  the  masseteric  veins.     Below  the  jaw  it  receives  the  submental,  ihe  inferior 
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palatine,  which  returns  the  blood  from  the  plexus  around  the  tonail  and  soft 
palate;  the  submaxillary  vein,  which  commences  in  the  submaxillary  gland; 
and,  generally,  the  ranine  vein. 

The  Temporal  Vein  commences  by  a  minute  plexus  on  the  side  and  vertex  of 
the  skull,  which  communicale.s  with  the  frontal  vein  in  front,  the  corresponding 
vein  of  the  opposite  side,  and  the  posterior  auricular  and  occipital  veins  behind. 
From  this  network  anterior  and  [wsterior  branches  arc  formed  which  unite  above 
the  zygoma,  forming  the  trunk  of  the  vein.  This  trunk  is  joined  in  this  situation 
by  a  large  vein,  the  middU  temporal,  which  receives  the  blood  from  the  substance 
of  the  Temporal  muscle  and  pierces  the  fascia  at  the  upper  border  of  the  zygoma. 
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The  temporal  vein  then  descends  between  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  the 
condyle  of  the  jaw,  enters  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  and  unites  with  the 
internal  maxillary  vein  to  form  the  temporo-maxillary. 

Branches.  The  temporal  vein  receives  in  its  course  some  parotid  veins,  an 
articular  branch  from  the  articulation  of  the  jaw,  anterior  auricular  veins  from 
the  external  ear,  and  a  vein  of  large  size,  the  transverse  facial^  from  the  side  of 
the  face. 

The  Internal  Maxillary  Vein  is  a  vessel  of  considerable  size,  receiving  branches 
which  correspond  with  those  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  Thus  it  receives 
the  middle  meningeal  veins,  the  deep  temporal,  the  pterygoid,  masseteric,  and 
buccal,  some  palatine  veins,  and  the  inferior  dental.  These  branches  form  a  large 
plexus,  the  pteryr/oid,  which  is  placed  between  the  Temporal  and  External  ptery- 
goid, and  partly  between  the  Pterygoid  muscles.  This  plexus  communicates  very 
freely  with  the  facial  vein,  and  with  the  cavernous  sinus,  by  branches  through 
the  foramen  Vesalii  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  trunk  of  the  vein  then  passes 
backwards,  behind  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  unites  with  the  temporal  vein, 
forming  the  temporo-maxillary. 

The  Temporo-maxillary  Vein,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  temporal  and  internal 
maxillary  veins,  descends  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  between  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw  and  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  passes  inwards  to  join  the  facial  vein,  the  other  is  joined  by  the  posterior 
auricular  vein  and  becomes  external  jugular. 

The  Posterior  Auricular  Vein  commences  upon  the  side  of  the  head,  by  a  plexus 
which  communicates  with  the  branches  of  the  temporal  and  occipital  veins.  The 
vein  descends  behind  the  external  ear  and  joins  the  temporo-maxillary  vein  form- 
ing the  external  jugular.  This  vessel  receives  the  stylo-mastoid  vein,  and  some 
branches  from  the  back  part  of  the  external  ear. 

The  Occipital  Vein  commences  at  the  back  part  of  the  vertex  of  the  skull,  by 
a  plexus  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  other  veins.  It  follows  the  course  of  the 
occipital  artery,  passes  deeply  beneath  the  muscles  of  the  back  part  of  the  neck, 
and  terminates  in  the  internal  jugular,  occasionally  in  the  external  jugular.  As 
this  vein  passes  acro.ss  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  it  receives  the 
mastoid  vein,  which  establishes  a  communication  with  the  lateral  sinus. 

Veins  of  the  Neck. 

The  veins  of  the  neck,  which  return  the  blood  from  the  head  and  face,  are 
the 

External  jugular.  Anterior  j  ugular. 

Posterior  external  jugular.  Internal  jugular. 

Vertebral. 

The  External  Jugular  Vein  receives  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  from  the 
exterior  of  the  cranium  and  deep  parts  of  the  face,  being  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  temporo-maxillary  and  posterior  auricular  veins.  It  commences  in  the 
substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  on  a  level  with  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
runs  perpendicularly  down  the  neck,  in  the  direction  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  middle  of  the  clavicle.  In  its  course  it  crosses  the  Sterno- 
mastoid  muscle,  and  runs  parallel  with  its  posterior  border  as  far  as  its  attach- 
ment to  the  clavicle,  where  it  perforates  the  deep  fascia,  and  terminates  in  the 
subclavian  vein,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  jugular.  In  the  neck  it  is 
separated  from  the  Sterno-mastoid  by  the  anterior  layer  of  the  deep  cervical 
fascia,  and  is  covered  by  the  Platysma,  the  superficial  fascia,  and  the  integument. 
This  vein  is  crossed  about  its  middle  by  the  superficial  cervical  nerve,  and  its 
upper  half  is  accompanied  by  the  auricularis  magnus  nerve.  The  external 
jugular  vein  varies  in  size,  bearing  an  inverse  proportion  to  that  of  the  other 
veins  of  the  neck ;  it  is  occasionally  double.     It  is  provided  with  two  pairs  of 
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valves,  the  lower  pair  being  placed  at  its  entrance  into  the  subclavian  vein,  the 
upper  pair  in  most  cases  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  clavicle.  The  por- 
tion of  vein  between  the  two  sets  of  valves  is  often  dilated,  and  is  termed  the 
sinus.  These  valves  do  not  prevent  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood,  or  the  passage 
of  injection  from  below  upwards.^ 

Branches,  This  vein  receives  the  occipital  occasionally,  the  posterior  external 
jugular,  and,  near  its  termination,  the  suprascapular  and  transverse  cervical 
veins.  It  communicates  with  the  anterior  jugular,  and,  in  the  substance  of  the 
parotid,  receives  a  large  branch  of  communication  from  the  internal  jugular. 

The  Posterior  External  Jtujular  Vein  returns  the  blood  from  the  integument 
and.  superficial  muscles  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  neck,  lying  between 
the  Splenius  and  Trapezius  muscles.  It  runs  down  the  back  part  of  the  neck, 
and  opens  into  the  external  jugular  just  below  the  middle  of  its  course. 

The  Anterior  Jugular  Vein  commences  near  the  liyoid  bone  from  the  conver- 
gence of  several  superficial  branches  from  the  sub-maxillary  region.  It  passes 
down  between  the  median  line  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  Sterno- mastoid, 
and,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  passes  beneath  that  muscle  to  open  into  the 
termination  of  the  external  jugular,  or  into  the  subclavian  vein  (Fig.  355).  This 
vein  varies  considerably  in  size,  bearing  almost  always  an  inverse  proportion  to 
the  external  jugular.  Most  frequently  there  are  two  anterior  jugulars,  a  right 
and  left ;  but  occasionalh?^  only  one.  This  vein  receives  some  laryngeal  branches, 
and  occasionally  an  inferior  thyroid  vein.  Just  above  the  sternum,  the  two 
anterior  jugular  veins  communicate  by  a  transverse  trunk,  wliich  receives 
branches  from  the  inferior  thyroid  veins.  It  also  communicates  with  the  inter- 
nal jugular.     There  are  no  valves  in  this  vein. 

The  Internal  Jugular  Vein  collects  the  blood  from  the  interior  of  the  cranium, 
from  the  superficial  parts  of  the  face,  and  from  the  neck.  It  commences  just 
external  to  the  jugular  foramen,  in  the  base  of  the  skull,  being  formed  by  the 
coalescence  of  the  lateral  and  inferior  petrosal  sinuses  (Fig.  353).  At  its  origin 
it  is  somewhat  dilated,  and  this  dilatation  is  called  the  sintbs^  or  gulf^  of  the  inter- 
nal jugular  vein.  It  runs  down  the  side  of  the  neck  in  a  vertical  direction,  lying 
at  first  on  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  carotid,  and  then  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
common  carotid,  and  at  the  root  of  the  neck  unites  with  the  subclavian  vein,  to 
form  the  vena  innorainata.  The  internal  jugular  vein,  at  its  commencement, 
lies  upon  the  Rectus  lateralis,  behind,  and  at  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  caro- 
tid, and  the  eighth  and  ninth  pairs  of  nerves :  lower  down,  the  vein  and  artery 
lie  upon  the  same  plane,  the  glosso-pliaryngeal  and  hypoglossal  nerves  passing 
forwards  between  them;  the  pneumogastric  descends  between  and  behind  them, 
in  the  same  sheath ;  and  the  spinal  accessory  passes  obliquely  outwards,  behind 
the  vein.  At  the  root  of  the  neck  the  vein  of  the  right  side  is  placed  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  artery ;  on  the  left  side,  it  usually  crosses  at  its  lower  part. 
The  right  internal  jugular  vein  crosses  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery.  The 
vein  is  of  considerable  size,  but  varies  in  different  individuals,  the  left  one  being 
usually  the  smaller.  It  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  valves,  which  are  placed  at 
its  point  of  termination,  or  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  it. 

Branches.  This  vein  receives  in  its  course  the  facial,  lingual,  pharyngeal, 
superior  and  middle  thyroid  veins,  and  sometimes  the  occipital.  At  its  point  of 
junction  with  the  branch  common  to  the  temporal  and  facial  veins,  it  becomes 
greatly  increased  in  size. 

The  lingual  veins  commence  on  the  dorsum,  sides,  and  under  surface  of  the 
tongue,  and,  passing  backwards,  following  the  course  of  the  lingual  artery  and  its 
branches,  terminate  in  the  internal  jugular.  Sometimes  the  ranine  vein  joins  the 
lingual  instead  of  the  facial. 

The  pharyngeal  vein  commences  in  a  minute  plexus,  the  pharyngeal,  at  the 

^  The  student  may  refer  to  an  interesting  paper  bj  Dr.  Struthers,  **  On  Jugular  Venesection 
in  Asphyxia,  Anatomically  and  Experimentally  Considered,  including  the  Demonstration  of 
Valves  in  the  Veins  of  the  Neck,"  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal^  for  November,  1856. 
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back  part  and  sides  of  the  pharynx,  and,  after  receiving  meningeal  branches,  and 
the  Vidian  and  sph en o- palatine  veins,  terminates  in  the  internal  jugular.  It 
occasionally  opens  into  the  facial,  lingual,  or  superior  thyroid  vein. 

The  superior  thyroid  vein  commences  in  the  substance  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  by  branches  corresponding  with  those  of  the  superior  thyroid 
artery,  and  terminates  in  the  upjier  part  of  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  vtiddle  thyroid  vein  collects  the  blood  from  the  lower  part  of  tlie  lateral 
lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and,  being  joined  by  some  branches  from  the  laryn.x; 
and  trachea,  terminates  in  the  lower  part  of  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

Tlie  facial  and  occipital  veins  have  been  described  above. 

The  Vertebral  Vein  commences  in  the  occipital  region,  by  numerous  small 
branches,  from  the  deep  muscles  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  neck,  passes 
outwards,  and  enters  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process  of  the  alias,  and 
descends  by  the  side  of  the  vertebral  artery,  in  the  canal  formed  by  the  trans 
verse  processes  of  the  cervical  vcrtebne.  Emerging  from  the  foramen  in  the 
transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical,  it  terminates  at  the  root  of  the  neck  in 
the  back  part  of  the  innominate  vein  near  its  origin,  its  mouth  being  guarded 
by  a  pair  of  valves.  On  the  right  side,  it  crosses  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian 
artery.  This  vein,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  occasionally  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  emerges  with  the  artery  at  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra : 
the  other  escapes  through  the  foramen  in  the  seventh  cervical. 

Branches.  The  vertebral  vein  receives  in  its  course  a  vein  from  the  in.side  of 
the  skall  through  the  posterior  condyloid  foramen,  muscular  branches  from  the 
muscles  in  the  prevertebral  region ;  dorsi-spinal  veins,  from  tlie  back  part  of  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  spine ;  meningo-racliidian  veins,  from  the  interior  of  tiie 
spinal  canal ;  and  lastly,  the  ascending  and  deep  cervical  veins. 

Veins  of  the  Diploe. 

The  diploii  of  the  cranial  bones  is  channelled  in  the  adult  by  a  number  of 
tortuous  canals,  which  are  lined  by  a  more  or  less  complete  layer  of  compact  tissue. 

Fig.  340.— Veins  of  the  Diplou  as  Displayed  by  the  Keinoval  of  the  Outer  Table  ot  the  Skull. 


The  veins  they  contain  are  large  and  capacious,  tiieir  walls  being  thin,  and 
formed  only  of  epithelium,  resting  uptm  a  layer  of  olaslic  tiK«nc,  and  they  present, 
at  irregular  intervals,  pouch-like  dilatations,  or  cuts  de  sac,  which  serve  as  reservoirs 
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for  the  blood.     These  are  the  veins  of  the  diploe :  they  can  only  be  displayed  by 
removing  the  outer  table  of  the  skull. 

In  adult  life,  as  long  as  the  cranial  bones  are  distinct  and  separable,  these  veins 
are  confined  to  the  particular  bones ;  but  in  old  age,  when  the  sutures  are  united, 
they  communicate  with  each  other,  and  increase  in  size.  These  vessels  com- 
municate, in  the  interior  of  the  cranium,  with  the  meningeal  veins  and  with  the 
sinuses  of  the  dura  mater ;  and  on  the  exterior  of  the  skull,  with  the  veins  of  the 
pericranium.  They  are  divided  into  the  frontal^  which  opens  into  the  supra- 
orbital vein,  by  an  aperture  at  the  supra-orbital  notch ;  the  anterior  temporal^ 
which  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  frontal  bone,  and  opens  into  one  of  the  deep 
temporal  veins,  after  escaping  by  an  aperture  in  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid; 
the  posterior  temporal^  which  is  confined  to  the  parietal  bone,  and  terminates  in 
the  lateral  sinus  by  an  aperture  at  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal 
bone ;  and  the  occipital^  the  largest  of  the  four,  which  is  confined  to  the  occipital 
bone,  and  opens  either  into  the  occipital  vein  or  the  occipital  sinus. 

Cerebral  Veins. 

The  Cerebral  Veins  are  remarkable  for  the  extreme  thinness  of  their  coats,  in 
consequence  of  the  muscular  tissue  in  them  being  wanting,  and  for  the  absence 
of  valves.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  sets,  the  superficial,  which  are  placed 
on  the  surface,  and  tlie  deep  veins,  whicli  occupy  the  interior  of  the  organ. 

The  Superficial  Cerebral  Veins  ramify  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain,  being 
lodged  in  the  sulci,  between  the  convolutions,  a  few  running  across  the  convolu- 
tions. They  receive  branches  from  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  terminate  in 
the  sinuses.  They  are  named,  from  the  position  they  occupy,  superior,  inferior, 
internal,  and  external. 

The  Superior  Cerebral  Veins^  seven  or  eight  in  number  on  each  side,  pass 
forwards  and  inwards  towards  the  great  longitudinal  fissure,  where  they  receive 
the  internal  cerebral  veins^  which  return  the  blood  from  the  convolutions  of  the 
flat  surface  of  the  corresponding  hemisphere;  near  their  termination,  they  become 
invested  with  a  tubular  sheath  of  the  arachnoid  membrane,  and  open  into  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  course  of  the  blood. 
The  external  cerd>ral  veins^  which  return  the  blood  from  the  convolutions  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  also  open,  for  the  most  part,  into  these  veins. 

The  Infenor  Cerebral  Veins  are  divisible  into  three  sets,  from  the  position  they 
occupy  at  the  base  of  the  brain  ;  they  are  named  Anterior^  Lateral^  and  Median 
Inferior  Cerebral  Veins. 

The  Anterior  Inferior  Cerebral  Veins  commence  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  terminate  in  the  cavernous  sinuses. 

The  Lateral  Inferior  Cerebral  Veins  commence  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
temporo-sphenoiclal  lobe  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain :  they  unite  to  form  from 
three  to  five  veins,  which  open  into  the  lateral  sinus  from  before  backwards. 
One  of  these  sometimes  opens  into  the  superior  petrosal  sinus. 

The  Median  Inferior  Cerebral  Veins^  which  are  very  large,  commence  at  the 
fore  part  of  tlie  under  surface  of  the  cerebrum,  and  from  the  convolutions  of  the 
posterior  lobe,  and  terminate  in  the  straight  sinus  behind  the  vence  Galeni. 

The  Deep  Cerebral  or  Ventricular  Veins  (venae  Galeni),  are  two  in  number, 
one  from  the  right,  the  other  from  the  left,  ventricle.  They  are  each  formed  by 
two  veins,  the  vena  corporis  striati,  and  the  choroid  vein.  They  run  backwards, 
parallel  with  one  another,  inclosed  within  tho  velum  interpositum,  and  pass  out 
of  the  brain  at  the  great  transverse  fissure,  between  the  posterior  extremity,  or 
splenium^  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  to  enter  the 
straight  sinus.  The  two  veins  usually  unite  to  form  one  before  opening  into  the 
straight  sinus. 

The  vena  corporis  striati  commences  in  the  groove  between  the  corpus  striatum 
and  thalamus  opticus,  receives  numerous  veins  from  both  of  these  parts,  and  unites 
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behind  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix  with  the  choroid  vein,  to  form  one  of  the 
venae  Galeni. 

The  choroid  vein  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the  outer  border  of  the  choroid 
plexus,  receiving  veina  from  the  hippocampus  major,  the  fornix  and  corpus 
callosum,  and  unites,  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  choroid  plexus  with  the 
vein  of  the  corpus  striatum. 

The  Cerebellar  Veins  occupy  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  and  are  disposed  in 
three  sets,  superior,  inferior,  and  lateral.  The  superior  pass  forwards  and 
inwards,  across  the  superior  vermiform  process,  and  terminate  in  the  straiglit 
sinus :  some  open  into  the  venae  Galeni.  The  inferior  cerebellar  veins,  of  large 
size,  run  transversely  outwards,  and  terminate  by  two  or  three  trunks  in  the 
lateral  sinuses.  The  lateral  anterior  cerebellar  veins  terminate  in  the  superior 
petrosal  sinuses. 

Sinuses  of  the  Dura  Mater. 

The  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  are  venous  channels  analogous  to  the  veins, 
their  outer  coat  being  formed  by  the  dura  mater ;  their  inner,  by  a  continuation 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  veins.  They  are  fifteen  in  number,  and  are  divided 
into  two  sets : — 1.  Those  situated  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  skull ;  2. 
Those  at  the  base  of  the  skull.     The  former  are  the 

Superior  longitudinal.  Straight  sinus. 

Inferior  longitudinal.  Lateral  sinuses. 

Occipital  sinuses. 

The  Superior  Longitudinal  Sinus  occupies  the  attached  margin  of  the  falx 
cerebri.  Commencing  at  the  foramen  caecum,  through  which  it  constantly  com- 
municates by  a  small  branch  with  the  veins  of  the  nasal  fossae,  it  runs  from 
before  backwards,  grooving  the  inner  surface  of  the  frontal,  the  adjacent  margins 
of  the  two  parietal,  and  the  superior  division  of  the  crucial  ridge  of  the  occipital 
bone,  and  terminates  by  opening  into  the  torcular  Herophili.  The  sinus  is 
triangular  in  form,  narrow  in  front,  and  gradually  increasing  in  size  as  it  passes 
backwards.  On  examining  its  inner  surfaoe,  it  presents  the  internal  openings 
of  the  cerebral  veins,  which  run,  for  the  most  part,  from  behind  forwards,  and 
open  chiefly  at  the  back  part  of  the  sinus,  their  orifices  being  concealed  by 
fibrous  areolae ;  numerous  fibrous  bands  {chordae  Willisii)  are  also  seen,  which 
extend  transversely  across  the  inferior  angle  of  the  sinus ;  and  lastly,  some  small, 
white,  projecting  bodies,  the  glandulse  Pacchioni,  This  sinus  receives  the 
superior  cerebral  veins,  numerous  veins  from  the  diploe  and  dura  mater,  and,  at 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  sagittal  suture,  veins  from  the  pericranium,  which 
pass  through  the  parietal  foramen. 

The  point  where  the  superior  longitudinal  and  lateral  sinuses  are  continuous 
is  called  the  confluence  of  the  sinuses,  or  the  torcular  Herophili,  It  presents  a 
considerable  dilatation  of  very  irregular  form,  and  is  the  point  of  meeting  of 
six  sinuses,  the  superior  longitudinal,  the  two  lateral,  the  two  occipital,  and  the 
straight. 

The  Inferior  Lonfjitxulinal  Sinus,  more  correctly  described  as  the  inferior  longi- 
tudinal vein^  is  contained  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  free  margin  of  the  falx 
cerebri.  It  is  of  a  circular  form,  increases  in  size  as  it  passes  backwards,  and 
terminates  in  the  straight  sinus.  It  receives  several  veins  from  the  falx  cerebri, 
and  occasionally  a  few  from  the  flat  surface  of  the  hemispheres. 

The  Straight  Sinus  is  situated  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  falx  cerebri  with 
the  tentorium.  It  is  triangular  in  form,  increases  in  size  as  it  proceeds  back- 
wards, and  runs  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards  from  the  termination  of 
the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus  to  the  torcular  Herophili.  Besides  the  inferior 
longitudinal  sinus,  it  receives  the  venae  Galeni,  the  inferior  median  cerebral 
veins,  and  the  superior  cerebellar.  A  few  transverse  bands  cross  its  interior. 
37 
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The  Lateral  Sinuses  are  of  large  size,  and  are  situated  id  the  attached  margin 
of  the  tentorium  cerebelH.  They  commence  at  the  torcular  Herophili,  and,  pass- 
ing horizontally  outwards  to  the  base  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
curve  downwards  and  inwards  on  each  side  to  reach  the  jugular  foramen,  where 
they  terminate  in  the  internal  jugular  vein.  Each  sinus  rests  in  its  course  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  occipital,  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal,  llie 
mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal,  and  on  the  occipital  again  just  before  its  termi- 
nation. These  sinuses  are  frequently  of  unequal  size,  and  they  increase  in  siae 
as  they  proceed  from  behind  forwards.  The  horizontal  portion  is  of  a  triangular 
form,  the  curved  portion  semi -cylindrical ;  their  inner  surface  is  smooth,  and  not 
crossed  by  the  fibrous  bands  found  in  the  other  sinuses.  These  sinuses  at  their 
commencement  receive  blood  from  the  superior  longitudinal,  the  straight,  and 
the  occipital  sinuses ;  they  receive  the  blood  from  the  superior  petrosal  sinuses 
at  the  base  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  they  unite  with  the 
inferior  petrosal  sinus,  just  external  to  the  jugular  foramen,  to  form  the  internal 
jugular  vein  (Fig.  245),  They  communicate  with  the  veins  of  the  pericranium 
by  means  of  the  mastoid  and  posterior  condyloid  veins,  and  they  receive  the 

Fig,  860,— Vertical  Section  of  the  Sknll,  showing  the  Si"uaes  of  the  Dnra  Mater. 


lateral  inferior  cerebral  and  inferior  cerebellar  veins,  and  some  veins  from  the 
diploii. 

The  Occipital  are  the  smallest  of  the  cranial  sinuses.  They  are  usually  two  in 
number,  and  situated  in  the  attached  margin  of  the  falx  cerebelli.  They  com- 
mence by  several  small  veins  around  the  posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  mag- 
num, which  communicate  with  the  po^erior  spinal  veins,  and  terminate  by  sepa- 
rate openings  (sometimes  by  a  single  aperture)  in  the  torcular  Herophili. 

The  sinuses  at  the  base  of  the  skull  are,  the 

Cavernous.  Inferior  petrosal. 

Circular.  Superior  petrosal. 

Transverse. 

The  Cavernous  Simises  are  named  from  their  presenting  a  reticulated  structure. 
They  are  two  in  number,  of  large  size,  and  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  sella 
Turcica,  extending  from  the  sphenoidal  fissure  to  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone;  they  receive  anteriorly  the  ophthalmic  vein  through  the 
sphenoidal  fissure,  and  communicate  beiiind  with  the  petrosal  sinuses,  and  with 
each  other  by  the  circular  and  transverse  sinuses.  On  the  inner  wall  of  each 
pinus  is  found  the  internal  carotid  artery,  accompanied  by  filaments  of  the  carotid 
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plexus,  and  by  the  sixth  nerve ;  and  on  its  outer  wall  the  third,  fourth,  and  oph- 
thalmic nerves.  These  parts  are  separated  from  the  blood  flowing  along  the  sinus 
by  the  lining  mem"brane,  which  is  continuous  with  the  iuner  coat  of  the  veins, 
"fhe  cavity  of  the  sinus,  which  is  larger  behind  than  in  front,  is  intersected  by 
filaments  of  fibrous  tissue  and  small  vessels.  The  cavernous  sinuses  receive  the 
inferior  anterior  cerebral  veins ;  they  communicate  with  the  lateral  sinuses  by 

a  the  Right  CaTemoiu  SIduh, 
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means  of  the  superior  and  inferior  petrosal,  and  with  the  facial  vein  through  the 
ophthalmic. 

The  ophthalmic  is  a  large  vein,  which  connects  the  angular  vein  at  the  inner 
angle  of  the  orbit  with  the  cavernous  sinus ;  it  pursues  the  same  course  as  the 
ophthalmic  artery,  and  receives  branches  corresponding  to  those  derived  from 
that  vessel.  Forming  a  short,  single  trunk,  it  passes  through  the  inner  extremity 
of  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and  terminates  in  the  cavernous  sinus. 

Fig.  862.— The  Siiiii»««  nt  the  Base  of  the  Skull. 


The  OiTCular  Sinus  completely  surrounds  the  pituitary  body,  and  communicates 
on  each  side  with  the  cavernous  sinus.  Its  posterior  half  is  larger  than  the 
anterior ;  and  in  old  age  it  is  more  capacious  than  at  an  early  period  of  life.  It 
receives  veins  from  the  pituitary  body,  and  from  the  adjacent  bone  and  dura  mater. 

The  Inferior  Petrosal  Strtus  is  situated  in  the  groove  formed  by  the  junction 


of  the  inferior  border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  with  the  basilar 
process  of  the  occipital.  It  commences  in  front  at  the  termination  of  the  cav- 
ernous sinus,  and  behind  joins  the  lateral  sinus,  at  the  jugular  foramen,  forming 
the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  junetion  of  the  two  sinuses  takes  place  at  the  lower  border  of,  or  just 
external  to,  the  jugular  foramen.  The  exact  relation  of  the  parts  lo  one  another 
in  the  foramen  is  as  follows :  The  inferior  petrosal  sinus  is  in  front,  and  is  directed 
obliquely  downwards  and  backwards;  the  lateral  sinus  is  situated  at  the  back 
part  of  the  foramen,  and  between  the  two  is  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  The 
junction  of  the  sinuses  takes  place  external  to  the  nerves,  so  that  these  latter  lie 
a  little  internal  to  the  venous  channels  in  the  foramen.  (See  Fig.  353.)  These 
sinuses  are  semi-cylindrical  in  form. 

Fig.  363. — Relation  of  Structures  in  Jugular  Foramen. 


The  Trnnsverse  Sinus  is  placed  transversely  across  the  fore  part  of  the  basilar 
process  of  the  occipital  bouc,  serving  to  connect  the  two  inferior  petrosal  and 
Ciivernous  sinuses.  A  second  is  occasionally  found  just  in  front  of  the  foramen 
magnum. 

The  Superior  Petrosal  Sinus  is  situated  along  the  upper  border  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  in  the  front  part  of  the  attached  margin  of  the 
tentorium.  It  is  small  and  narrow,  and  connects  together  the  cavernous  and 
Literal  sinuses  at  each  side.  It  receives  a  cerebellar  vein  {anterior  lateral  cere- 
bdlar)  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  cerebellum,  if  vein  from  the  internal  ear, 
and  sometimes  a  cerebral  vein  {inferior  lateral  cerdtral)  from  the  under  part 
of  the  middle  lobe. 

VEINS  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  veins  of  the  upper  extremity  are  divided  into  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep. 
The  Superficial  Veins  are  placed  immediately  beneath  the  integument  betweeo 
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the  two  layers  of  superficial  fascia ;  they 
commence  in  the  hand,  chiefly  on  its  dor- 
sal aspect,  where  they  form  a  more  or  less 
complete  arch. 

The  Deep  VeiTis  accompany  the  arteries, 
aud  constitute  the  venie  comites  of  those 
vessels. 

Both  sets  of  vessels  are  provided  with 
valves,  which  are  more  numerous  in  the 
deep  than  in  the  sujjerficial. 

The  superficial  veins  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremity are  the 

Anterior  ulnar.  Median  basilic. 

Posterior  ulnar.  Median  cephalic. 

Radial.  Basilic. 

Median.  Cephalic. 

The  Anterior  Ulnar  Vefn  commences  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  hand  and  wrist,  and  ascends  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  forearm  to  the  bend  of 
the  elbow,  where  it  joins  with  the  poste- 
rior ulnar  vein  to  form  the  common  ulnar. 
It  communicates  with  branches  of  the 
median  vein  in  front,  and  with  the  poste- 
rior ulnar  behind. 

The  Posterior  Ulnar  Vein  commences  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  hand,  and  from  the  vein  of  the  little 
finger  {ve7ia  salvatella),  situated  over  the 
fourth  metacarpal  space.  It  runs  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
forearm,  and  just  below  the  elbow  unites 
with  the  anterior  ulnar  vein  to  form  the 
common  ulnar. 

The  Radial  Vein  commences  from  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  thumb,  index  finger, 
and  radial  side  of  the  hand,  by  branches 
communicating  with  the  vena  salvatella, 
and  forming  by  their  union  a  large  vessel, 
wiiich  ascends  along  the  radial  side  of  the 
forearm,  and  receives  numerous  branches 
from  both  its  surfaces.  At  the  bend  of 
the  elbow  it  receives  the  median  ccjihalic, 
when  it  become.'i  the  cephalic  vein. 

The  Meilian  Vein  collects  tiic  blood  from 
the  superficial  structures  on  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  hand  and  middle  line  of  the 
forearm,  communicating  with  the  anterior 
ulnar  and  radial  veins.  At  the  bend 
of  the  elbow,  it  receives  a  br.inoh  of  com- 
munication from  the  deep  veins  accom- 
panying   the   brachial  artery,  and  divides 

into  two  branches,  the  median  cephalic  and  median  basilic,  which  diverge  from 
each  other  as  they  ascend. 

The  Median  Cephalic,  usually  the  smaller  of  the  two,  passes  outwards  in  the 
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groove  between  the  Supinator  longus  and  Biceps  muscles,  and  joins  with  the 
radial  to  form  the  cephalic  vein.  The  branches  of  the  external  cutaneous  nerve 
pass  behind  this  vessel. 

The  Median  Basilic  vein  passes  obliquely  inwards,  in  the  groove  between  the 
Biceps  and  Pronator  radii  teres,  and  joins  the  common  ulnar  to  form  the  basilic. 
IMiis  vein  passes  in  front  of  the  brachial  artery,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
fibrous  expansion  {the  bicipital  fascia),  which  is  given  off*  from  the  tendon  of  the 
Biceps  to  the  fascia  covering  the  Flexor  muscles  of  the  forearm.  Filaments  of 
the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  pass  in  front  as  well  as  behind  this  vessel.' 

The  Basilic  is  a  vein  of  considerable  size,  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the 
common  ulnar  vein  with  the  median  basilic.  It  passes  upwards  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  Biceps  muscle,  pierces  the  deep  fascia  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the 
arm,  and  ascends  in  the  course  of  the  brachial  artery,  terminating  either  in  one 
of  the  venfe  comites  of  that,  vessel  or  in  the  axillary  vein. 

The  Cephalic  Vein  courses  along  the  outer  border  of  the  Biceps  muscle  to  the 
upper  third  of  the  arm ;  it  then  pavsses  in  the  interval  between  the  Pectoralis 
major  and  Deltoid  muscles,  accompanied  by  the  descending  branch  of  the  acromial- 
thoracic  artery  and  the  upper  external  cutaneous  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve,  pierces  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  and  terminates  in  the  axillary  vein 
just  below  the  clavicle.  This  vein  is  occasionally  connected  with  the  external 
jugular  or  subclavian  by  a  branch  which  passes  from  it  upwards  in  front  of  the 
clavicle. 

The  Deep  Veins  of  the  upper  extremity  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries,  forming 
their  venae  comites.  They  are  generally  two  in  number,  one  lying  on  each  side 
of  the  corresponding  artery,  and  they  are  connected  at  intervals  by  short  trans- 
verse branches. 

There  are  two  digital  veins  accompanying  each  artery  along  the  sides  of  the 
*  fingers;  these,  uniting  at  their  base,  pass  along  the  interosseous  spaces  in  the 
palm,  and  terminate  in  the  two  superficial  palmar  veins.  Branches  from  these 
vessels  on  the  radial  side  of  the  hand  accompany  the  superficialis  volae,  and  on 
the  ulnar  side  terminate  in  the  deep  ulnar  veins.  The  deep  ulnar  veins,  as  they 
pass  in  front  of  the  wrist,  communicate  with  the  interosseous  and  superficial 
veins,  and  at  the  elbow  unite  with  the  deep  radial  veins  to  form  the  venae  comites 
of  the  brachial  artery. 

The  Interosseous  Veins  accompany  the  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous 
arteries.  The  anterior  interosseous  veins  commence  in  front  of  the  wrist,  where 
they  communicate  with  the  deep  radial  and  ulnar  veins;  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
forearm  they  receive  the  posterior  interosseous  veins,  and  terminate  in  the  venae 
comites  of  the  ulnar  artery. 

The  Deep  Palmar  Vein^s  accompany  the  deep  palmar  arch,  being  formed  by 
branches  which  accompany  the  ramifications  of  that  vessel.  They  communicate 
with  the  superficial  palmar  veins  at  the  inner  side  of  the  hand ;  and  on  the  outer 
side  terminate  in  the  venoe  comites  of  the  radial  artery.  At  the  wrist  they 
receive  a  dorsal  and  a  palmar  branch  from  the  thumb,  and  unite  with  the  deep 
radial  veins.  Accompanying  the  radial  artery  these  vessels  terminate  in  the  venae 
comites  of  the  brachial  artery. 

The  Brachial  Veijis  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  brachial  artery,  receiving 
branches  corresponding  with  those  given  off'  from  that  vessel;  at  the  lower  margin 
of  the  axilla  they  unite  with  the  basilic  to  form  the  axillary  vein. 

The  deep  veins  have  numerous  anastomoses,  not  only  with  each  other,  but  also 
with  the  superficial  veins. 

^  Cruveilhier  says :  "  Numerous  varieties  are  observed  in  the  disposition  of  the  veins  of 
the  elbow;  sometimes  the  common  median  vein  is  wanting;  but  in  those  cases,  its  two 
branches  of  bifurcation  are  furnished  by  the  radial  vein,  and  the  cephalic  is  almost  always  in 
a  rudimentary  condition.  In  other  cases,  only  two  veins  are  found  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
the  radial  and  ulnar,  which  are  continuous,  without  any  demarcation,  with  the  cephalic  and 
basilic." 
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The  Axillary  Vein  is  of  large  size,  and  formed  by  the  continuation  upwards 
of  the  basilic  vein.  It  commences  at  the  lower  part  of  the  axillary  space, 
increases  in  size  as  it  ascends,  by  receiving  branches  corresponding  with  those  of 
the  axillary  artery,  and  terminates  immediately  beneath  the  clavicle  at  the  outer 
margin  of  the  first  rib,  where  it  becomes  the  subclavian  vein.  This  vessel  is 
covered  in  front  by  the  Pectoral  muscles  and  costo-coracoid  membrane,  and  lies 
on  the  thoracic  side  of  the  axillary  artery.  Opposite  the  Subscapularis  it  is 
joined  by  a  large  vein,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  venae  comites  of  the 
brachial ;  and  near  its  termination  it  receives  the  cephalic  vein.  This  vein  is 
provided  with  a  pair  of  valves,  opposite  the  lower  border  of  the  Subscapularis 
muscle;  valves  are  also  found  at  the  termination  of  the  cephalic  and  subscapular 
veins. 

The  Subclavian  Vein,  the  continuation  of  the  axillary,  extends  from  the  outer 
margin  of  the  first  rib  to  the  inner  end  of  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  where 
it  unites  with  the  internal  jugular  to  form  the  vena  innoniinata.  It  is  in  relation, 
in  front,  with  the  clavicle  and  Subclavius  muscle ;  behind,  with  the  subclavian 
artery,  from  which  it  is  separated  internally  bv  the  Scalenus  anticus  and  phrenic 
nerve.  Below,  it  rests  in  a  depression  on  the  first  rib  and  upon  the  pleura. 
Above,  it  is  covered  by  the  cervical  fascia  and  integument. 

The  subclavian  vein  occasionally  rises  in  the  neck  to  a  level  with  the  third 
part  of  the  subclavian  artery,  and  in  two  instances  has  been  seen  passing  with 
this  vessel  behind  the  Scalenus  anticus.  This  vessel  is  usually  provided  with 
valves  about  an  inch  from  its  termination  in  the  innominate,  just  external  to  the 
entrance  of  the  external  jugular  vein. 

Branches,  It  receives  the  external  and  anterior  jugular  veins  and  a  small 
branch  from  the  cephalic,  outside  the  Scalenus;  and  on  the  inner  side  of  that 
muscle,  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  Venje  Innominate  or  Brachiocephalic  Veins  (Fig.  355)  are  two 
large  trunks,  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins  of  the  corresponding  side. 

The  Right  Vena  Jnnominata  is  a  short  vessel,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  which  commences  at  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle,  and,  passing  almost 
vertically  downwards,  joins  with  the  left  vena  innominata,  just  below  the  cartilage 
of  the  first  rib,  close  to  the  right  border  of  the  Sternum,  to  form  the  superior 
vena  cava.  It  lies  superficial  and  external  to  the  arteria  innominata ;  on  its  right 
side  the  pleura  is  interposed  between  it  and  the  apex  of  the  lung.  This  vein,  at 
the  angle  of  junction  of  the  internal  jugular  with  the  subclavian,  receives  the 
right  vertebral  vein  and  right  lymphatic  duct;  and,  lower  down,  the  right 
internal  mammary,  right  inferior  thyroid,  and  right  superior  intercostal  veins. 

The  Xe/t  Vena  Innominata^  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  larger  than  the 
right,  passes  obliquely  from  left  to  right  across  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the 
chest,  to  unite  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  forming  the  superior  vena 
cava.  It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  the  sterno- 
clavicular articulation,  and  the  first  piece  of  the  sternum,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Sterno-hyoid  and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles,  the  thymus  gland  or  its 
remains,  and  some  loose  areolar  tissue.  Behind,  it  lies  across  the  roots  of  the 
three  large  arteries  arising  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  This  vessel  is  joined  by 
the  left  vertebral,  left  inferior  thyroid,  left  internal  mammary,  and  the  left  superior 
intercostal  veins,  and  occasionally  some  thymic  and  pericardiac  veins.  There  are 
no  valves  in  the  venai  innominatse. 

Peeuliarities.  Sometimes  the  innominate  veins  open  separately  into  the  right  auricle ;  in  such 
cases  the  right  vein  takes  the  ordinary  course  of  tlie  superior  vena  cava,  but  the  left  vein,  after 
communicating  by  a  small  branch  with  the  right  one,  passes  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  left  lung, 
and,  turning  to  the  back  of  the  heart,  receives  the  cardiac  veins,  and  terminates  in  the  back  of 
the  right  auricle.  This  occasional  condition  of  the  veins  in  tlio  adult  is  a  regular  one  in  tlie 
foetus  at  an  early  period,  and  the  two  vessels  ai'e  persistent  in  birds  and  some  mammalia.  The 
subsequent  changes  which  take  place  in  these  vessels  are  the  following :  The  communicating 
branch  between  the  two  trunks  enlarges  and  forms  the  future  left  innominate  vein  ;  the  remaining 


part  of  the  left  trank  is  obliterated 
as  far  an  the  heart,  where  it  remaios 
pervious,  and  forms  the  coronary 
sinus;  a  remnant  of  the  obliterated 
vessel  is  seen  in  adnlt  life  e»  a  libroiis 
band  passing  along  the  back  of  the 
left  auricle  anil  in  front  of  the  root 
of  the  left  lung,  called  by  Mr.  Mar- 
shall  tlie  veitigial  /old  of  the  peri' 

Theintemalmammart/ veins, 
two  io  number  to  each  artery, 
follow  the  course  of  tliat  ves- 
sel, and  receive  branches  cor- 
responding with  those  derived 
from  it.  The  two  veins  of 
each  side  unite  into  a  single 
trunk,  which  terminates  in 
the  innominate  vein. 

The  inferior  thyroid  veins, 
two,  frequently  three  or  four 
in  number,  arise  in  the  venoua 
plexus  on  the  thyroid  body, 
communicating  with  the  mid- 
dle and  superior  thyroid  veins. 
The  left  one  descends  in  front 
of  the  trachea,  behind  the 
Stern o- thyroid  muscles,  com- 
municating with  its  fellow  by 
transverse  Dranehes,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  left  vena  innomi- 
nata.  The  right  one,  which 
is  placed  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  median  line,  opens  into 
the  right  vena  innominata,just 
at  its  junction  with  the  supe- 
rior cava.  These  veins  receive 
tracheal  and  inferior  laryngeal 
branches,  and  are  provided 
with  valves  at  their  termina- 
tion in  the  innominate  veins. 

The  Superior  Intercostal 
Veins  return  the  blood  from 
the  upper  intercostal  S{,iaces. 

The  ri'jhl  superior  inlercos- 
tal,  much  smaller  than  the 
left,  closely  corresponds  with 
the  superior  intercostal  artery, 
receiving  the  blood  from  the 
first,  or  first  and  second  inter- 
costal spaces,  and  terminates 
in  the  right  v 
Sometimes  it  p 
0|}ens  into 
major. 
The  left  superior  intercostal  is  always  larger  than  tlie  right,  but  v 
in  diflerent  subjects,  being  small  when  the  left  upper  azygas  vein  i  ^ 

vice  versS.    It  is  usually  formed  by  branches  from  the  two  or  three  upper  inter- 
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costal  spaces,  and,  passing  across  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  terminates  in  the  left 
vena  innominata.     The  left  bronchial  vein  opens  into  it. 

The  Superior  Vena  Cava  receives  the  blood  which  is  conveyed  to  the  heart 
from  the  whole  of  the  upper  half  of  the  body.  It  is  a  short  trunk,  varying 
from  two  inches  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  length,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  two  venae  innominat^e.  It  commences  immediately  below  the  cartilage  of 
the  first  rib  close  to  the  sternum  on  the  right  side,  and,  descending  vertically, 
enters  the  pericardium  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  heart,  and  terminates 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  right  auricle.  In  its  course,  it  describes  a  slight  curve, 
the  convexity  of  which  is  turned  to  the  right  side. 

Relationa.  Infront^  with  the  pericardium  and  process  of  cervical  fascia  which 
is  continuous  with  it,  this  separates  it  from  the  thymus  gland,  and  from  the 
sternum ;  behind^  with  the  root  of  tlie  rifrlit  lung.  On  its  ri(/ht  side^  with  the 
phrenic  nerve  and  right  pleura ;  on  its  left  side,  with  the  ascending  part  of  the 
aorta.  The  portion  contained  within  the  pericardium  is  covered  by  the  serous 
layer  of  that  membrane,  in  its  anterior  three-fourths.  It  receives  the  vena  azygos 
major,  just  before  it  enters  the  pericardium,  and  several  small  veins  from  the 
pericardium  and  parts  in  the  mediastinum.  The  superior  vena  cava  has  no 
valves. 

The  Azygos  Veins  connect  together  the  superior  and  inferior  venae  cavre, 
supplying  the  place  of  those  Vessels  in  the  part  of  the  chest  which  is  occupied 
by  the  heart. 

The  larger,  or  right  azygos  vein,  commences  opposite  the  first  or  second  lumbar 
vertebra,  by  a  branch  from  the  right  lumbar  veins  {the  ascending  lumbar) ;  some- 
times by  a  branch  from  the  right  renal  vein,  or  from  the  inferior  vena  cava.  It 
enters  the  thorax  through  the  aortic  opening  in  the  Diaphragm,  and  passes  along 
the  right  side  of  the  vertebral  column  to  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  where  it 
arches  forward  over  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  and  terminates  in  the  superior 
vena  cava,  just  before  that  vessel  enters  the  pericardium.  Whilst  passing  through 
the  aortic  opening  of  the  Diaphragm,  it  lies  with  the  thoracic  duct  on  the  right 
side  of  the  aorta;  and  in  the  thorax,  it  lies  upon  the  intercostal  arteries,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  aorta  and  thoracic  duct,  in  the  posterior  mediastinum. 

Branches.  It  receives  nine  or  ten  lower  intercostal  veins  of  the  right  side,  the 
vena  azygos  minor,  several  oesophageal,  mediastinal,  and  vertebral  veins;  near  its 
termination,  the  right  bronchial  vein ;  and  is  occasionally  connected  with  the 
right  superior  intercostal  vein.  A  few  imperfect  valves  are  found  in  this  vein; 
but  its  branches  are  provided  with  complete  valves. 

The  intercostal  veins  on  the  left  side,  below  the  two  or  three  upper  intercostal 
spaces,  usually  form  two  trunks,  named  the  left  lower  and  the  left  upper  azygos 
veins. 

The  left  lower,  or  smaller  azygos  vein,  commences  in  the  lumbar  region,  by  a 
branch  from  one  of  the  lumbar  veins  (ascending  lurnhar),  or  from  the  left  renal. 
It  passes  into  the  thorax,  through  the  left  crus  of  the  Diaphragm,  and,  ascending 
on  the  left  side  of  the  spine,  as  high  as  the  sixth  or  seventh  dorsal  vertebra, 
passes  across  the  column,  behind  the  aorta  and  thoracic  duct,  to  terminate  in  the 
right  azvgos  vein.  It  receives  the  four  or  five  lower  intercostal  veins  of  the  left 
side,  ana  some  oesophageal  and  mediastinal  veins. 

The  left  upper  azygos  vein  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  left  superior  inter- 
costal. It  receives  veins  from  the  intercostal  spaces  between  the  left  sujierior 
intercostal  vein  and  highest  branch  of  the  left  lower  azygos.  They  are  usually 
two  or  three  in  number,  and  join  to  form  a  trunk,  which  ends  in  the  right  azygos 
vein  or  in  the  left  lower  azygos.  When  this  vein  is  small,  or  altogether  want- 
ing, the  left  superior  intercostal  vein  will  extend  as  low  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  inter- 
costal space.^ 

*  For  an  account  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Azygos  and  saperior  intercostal  veins  in  a  number 
of  consecutive  cases  from  the  same  dissecting-room,  see  a  paper  by  Mr.  B.  G.  Morison,  Joum.  of 
Anat,  and  Phys,,  vol.  ziii.,  p.  34C.    The  most  important  difference  between  his  description  and 
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The  bronchial  veins  return  the  blood  from  the  substance  of  the  lungs  ;  that  of 
the  right  side  opens  into  the  vena  azygos  major,  near  its  termination ;  that  of  the 
left  side,  into  the  left  superior  intercostal  vein. 

The  Spinal  Veins. 

The  numerous  venus  plexuses  placed  upon  and  within  the  spine  may  be  arranged 
into  four  sets. 

1.  Those  placed  on  the  exterior  of  the  spinal  column  (the  dorsi-spinal  veins). 

2.  Those  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  spinal  canal,  between  the  vertebrae  and 
the  theca  vertebralis  (Tneningo-rachidian  veins). 

3.  The  veins  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  {venae  basis  vertebrarum), 

4.  The  veins  of  the  spinal  cord  {medidli'Spmal), 

1.  The  Dorsi'Spinal  Veins  commence  by  small  branches,  which  receive  their 
blood  from  the  integument  of  the  back  of  the  spine,  and  from  the  muscles  in  the 
vertebral  grooves.  They  form  a  complicated  network,  which  surrounds  the 
spinous  processes,  the  laminae,  and  the  transverse  and  articular  processes  of  all 
the  vertebrae.  At  the  bases  of  the  transverse  processes  they  communicate,  by 
means  of  ascending  and  descending  branches,  with  the  veins  surrounding  the 
contiguous  vertebrae,  and  they  join  with  the  veins  in  the  spinal  canal  by  branches 
which  perforate  the  ligamcnta  subflava.  Other  brabches  pass  obliquely  forwards, 
between  the  transverse  processes,  and  communicate  witn  the  intra-spinal  veins 
through  the  intervertebral  foramina.  They  terminate  by  joining  the  vertebral 
veins  in  the  neck,  the  intercostal  veins  in  the  thorax,  and  the  lumbar  and  sacral 
veins  in  the  loins  and  pelvis. 

2.  The  principal  veins  contained  in  the  spinal  canal  are  situated  between  the 
theca  vertebralis  and  the  vertebrae.  They  consist  of  two  longitudinal  plexuses, 
one  of  which  runs  along  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  spinal  canal  {anterior  longitudinal  spinal 
veins\  receiving  the  veins  belonging  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  {vense  basis 
vertebrarum),  .  The  other  plexus  {posterior  longitudinal  spinal  veins)  is  placed  on 
the  inner  or  anterior  surface  of  the  laminae  of  the  vertebrae,  and  extends  also 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  spinal  canal. 

The  Anterior  Longitudinal  Spinal  Veins  consist  of  two  large,  tortuous,  venous 
canals,  which  extend  along  the  whole  length  of  the  vertebral  column,  from  the 
foramen  magnum  to  the  base  of  the  coccyx,  being  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  external  to  the  posterior  common 
ligament.  These  veins  communicate  togethefr  opposite  each  vertebra,  by  trans- 
verse trunks,  which  pass  beneath  the  ligament,  and  receive  the  large  venae  basis 
vertebrarum  from  the  interior  of  the  body  of  each  vertebra.  The  anterior  lon- 
gitudinal spinal  veins  are  least  developed  in  the  cervical  and  sacral  regions.  They 
are  not  of  uniform  size  throughout,  being  alternately  enlarged  and  constricted. 
At  the  intervertebral  foramina,  they  communicate  with  the  dorsi-spinal  veins, 
and  with  the  vertebral  veins  in  the  neck,  with  the  intercostal  veins  in  the  dorsal 
region,  and  with  the  lumbar  and  sacral  veins  in  the  corresponding  regions. 

The  Posterior  Longitudinal  Spinal  Veins,  smaller  tlian  the  anterior,  are  situated 
one  on  either  side,  between  the  inner  surface  of  the  laminae  and  the  theca  verte- 
bralis. They  communicate  (like  the  anterior),  opposite  each  vertebra,  by  trans- 
verse trunks;  and  with  the  anterior  longitudinal  veins,  by  lateral  transverse 
branches,  which  pass  from  behind  forwards.  These  veins,  by  branches  which 
perforate  the  ligamcnta  subflava,  join  with  the  dorsi-spinal  veins.  Finally  they 
converge  to  the  intervertebral  foramina,  through  which  they  pass  and  join  the 
vertebral,  intercostal,  lumbar,  and  sacral  veins. 

that  in  the  text,  is  that  he  always  found  two  superior  intercostal  veins  on  both  sides;  the  vein 
from  the  first  space  being  separate,  and  joining  the  corresponding  innominate  vein.  The  lower 
(and  larger)  superior  intercostal  vein  he  describes  as  opening  into  the  Azygos  on  the  right  and 
innominate  on  the  left  side. 


3.  The  Veins  of  the  Bodies  of  the  Verlebrse  {yenm  basis  verlebrarum)  emerge  from 
the  foramina  on  their  posterior  surface,  and  join  the  transverse  trunk  connecting 
the  anterior  longitudinal  spinal  veins.  They  are  contained  in  large,  tortuous 
channels,  in  the  substance  of  the  bones,  similar  in  every  respect  to  those  found 
in  the  diploe  of  the  cranial  bones.     These  canals  lie  parallel  to  the  upper  and 

Fig.  SfiQ. — Transverse  Section  of  a  Dorsal  Vertebra,  shovrtDg  the  Spinal  Yeins. 


lower  surface  of  the  bones.  They  commence  by  small  openings  on  the  front  and 
sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  through  which  communicating  branches  from 
the  veins  external  to  the  bone  pa.'^s  into  its  substance,  and  converge  to  the  prin- 
cipal canal,  which  is  sometimes  doubfe  towards  its  posterior  part.  They  become 
greatly  developed  in  advanced  age. 

4.  The  Veins  of  the  Spinal  Cord  {meduUi-spinal)  consist  of  a  minute,  tortuous 
venous  plexus,  which  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the  cord,  being  situated  between 
the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid.     These  vessels  emerge  chiefly  from  the  posterior 

Fig.  367. — Vertical  Section  of  two  DovhuI  Vertebrie,  showinp;  the  Spinal  Veins. 


median  furrow,  and  are  largest  in  the  lumbar  region.  Near  the  bnse  of  the  skull 
they  unite,  and  form  two  or  three  small  trunks,  which  communicate  with  the 
vertebral  veins,  and  then  terminate  in  the  inferior  cerebellar  veins,  or  in  the 
petrosal  sinuses.  Each  of  the  spinal  nerves  is  accompanied  by  a  branch  as  far  as 
the  intervertebral  foramina,  where  they  join  the  other  veins  from  the  spinal 
canal. 

There  are  no  valves  in  the  spinal  veins. 


VEINS  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 


Fig.  358.— The  Internal  or 
Long  Saphenous  Vein  and  its 
Branche'i, 


The  veins  of  the  lower  extremity  are  subdivided,  like  those  of  the  upper,  into 
two  sets,  superficial  and  deep:  the  superficial  veins  being  placed  beneath  the 
integument,  between  the  two  layers  of  superfieial  fas- 
cia ;  the  deep  veins  accompanying  the  arteries,  and 
forming  the  venie  comites  of  those  vessels.  Both 
sets  of  veins  are  provided  with  valves,  which  are 
more  numerous  in  the  deep  than  in  the  superficial 
set.  These  valves  are  also  more  numerous  in  the 
lower  than  in  the  upper  limb. 

The  St'perjjcinl  Veins  of  the  lower  extremity  are 
the  internal  or  long  saphenous,  and  the  external  or 
short  saphenous. 

On  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  is  a  venous  arch,  sit- 
uated in  the  superficial  structures  over  the  anterior 
extremities  of  the  metatarsal  bones.  It  has  its  con- 
vexity directed  forwards,  and  receives  digital  branches 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  toes ;  at  its  concavity 
it  is  joined  by  numerous  small  branches,  which  form 
a  plexus  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  The  arch  ter- 
minates internally  in  the  long  saphenous,  externally 
in  the  short  saphenous  vein. 

The  internal  or  lone/  sopkenove  vein  (Fig,  358)  com- 
mences at  the  inner  side  of  the  arch  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot;  it  ascends  in  front  of  the  inner  malleolus, 
and  along  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  behind  the  inner 
margin  of  the  tibia,  accompanied  by  the  internal 
saphenous  nerve.  At  the  knee,  it  passes  backwards 
benind  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  ascends  along 
the  inside  of  the  thigh,  and,  passing  through  the 
saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  terminates  in  the 
femoral  vein  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  Pou- 
part's  ligament.  This  vein  receives  in  it.i  course 
cutaneous  branches  from  the  leg  and  thigh,  and  at 
the  saphenous  opening  the  superficial  epigastric, 
superficial  circumflex  iliac,  and  external  pudic  veins. 
The  veins  from  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  thigh 
frequently  unite  to  form  a  large  vessel,  which  enters 
the  main  trunk  near  the  saphenous  opening;  and 
sometimes  those  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  join 
to  form  a  large  branch;  so  that  occasionally  three 
large  veins  are  seen  converging  from  different  parts 
of  the  thigh  towards  the  saphenous  opening.  The 
internal  saphenous  vein  communicates  in  the  foot 
with  the  iutemal  plantar  vein ;  in  the  leg,  with  the 
posterior  tibialveins,  by  branches  which  perforate  the 
tibial  origin  of  the  Soleus  muR'le,  and  also  with  the 
anterior  tibial  veins ;  at  the  knee,  with  the  articular 
veins ;  in  the  thigh,  with  the  femoral  vein  by  one  or 
more  branches.  The  valves  in  this  vein  vary  from 
two  to  six  in  number :  they  are  more  numerous  in  the 
thigh  than  in  the  leg. 

The  external  or  short  saphenous  vein  (Fig.  359)  com- 
mences at  the  outer  side  of  the  arch  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot ;  it  ascends  behind  the  outer  malleolus,  and 
along  the  outer  border  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  across 
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which  it  passes  at  an  acute  angle  to  reach  the  middle  line  of  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  leg.  Passing  directly  upwards,  it  perforates  the  deep  fascia  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  popliteal  space,  and  terminates  in  the  popliteal  vein,  between  the  heads  of  the 
Gastrocnemius  muscle,'  It  is  accompanied  by  the  external  saphenous  nerve.  It 
receives  numerous  large  branches  from  the  back  part  of  the  leg,  and  communicates 
with  the  deep  veins  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  and  behind  the  outer  malleolus. 
This  vein  has  a  variable  number  of  valves,  from  three  to  nine  (Gay),  one  of 
which  is  always  found  near  its  termination  in  the  popliteal  vein. 

The  Deep  Veins  of  the  lower  extremity  accompany  the 
arteries  and  their  branches,  and  are  called  the  vense  comites        Kg.  859.—  Eii*r- 
of  those  vessels.  bom  v^'"""*  ^'''''"*" 

The  external   and  internal    plantar  veins   unite   to  form  *"*' 

the  posterior  tibial.     Thev  accompany  the  posterior  tibial 
artery,  and  are  joined  by  the  peroneal  veins. 

The  anterior  tibial  vehis  are  formed  by  a  continuation 
upwards  of  the  venaa  comites  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery. 
They  pass  through  the  aperture  in  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane at  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  and  form,  by  their  junction 
with  the  posterior  tibial,  the  popliteal  vein. 

The  valves  in  the  deep  veins  are  very  numerona. 
The  Popliteal  Vein  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
venie  comites  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  vessels ;  it 
ascends  through  the  popliteal  space  to  the  tendinous  aper- 
ture in  the  Adductor  magnus,  wncre  it  becomes  the  femoral 
vein.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  placed  internal  to 
the  artery ;  between  the  heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  it  is 
superficial  to  that  vessel ;  but  above  the  knee-joint,  it  is  close 
to  its  outer  side.  It  receives  the  sural  veins  from  the  Gas- 
trocnemius muscle,  the  articular  veins,  and  the  external 
saphenous.  The  valves  in  this  vein  are  usually  four  in 
number. 

The  Femobal  VEiy  accompanies  the  femoral  artery 
through  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  thigh.  In  the  lower 
part  of  its  course,  it  lies  external  to  the  artery;  higher  up, 
it  is  behind  it;  and  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  it  lies  to  its 
inner  side,  and  on  the  same  plane.  It  receives  numerous 
muscular  branches;  the  profunda  femoris  joins  it  near  its 
termination,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  Poupart's 
ligament  the  internal  saphenous  vein.  The  valves  in  this 
vein  are  four  or  five  in  number. 

The  ExTEKNAL  Iliac  Vein  commences  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  femoral,  beneath    the   crural   arch,  and,  passing 
upwards  along  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  terminates  opposite 
the  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  by  uniting  with  the  internal  iliac 
to  form  the  common  iliac  vein.     On  the  right  side,  it  lies  at 
first  along  the  inner  side  of  the  external  iliac  artery ;  but 
as  it  pas.ses  upwards,  gradually  inclines   behind  it.     On   the  left  side,  it  lies 
altogether  on  the  inner  side  of  the   artery.     It  receives,  immediately  above 
Poupart's  ligament,  the  epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac  veins.     It  has  no  valves. 
The  Internal  Iliac  Vein  is  formed  by  the  venie  comites  of  the  branches  of 
the  internal  iliac  artery,  the  umbilical  arteries  excepted.     It  receives  the  blood 
from  the  exterior  of  the  pelvis  by  the  gluteal,  sciatic,  internal  pudic,  and  obtu- 

'  Mr.  Gay  calls  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  the  eiternal  Baphenous  vein  often  (he  says  invariably) 
penetrates  the  fascia  at  or  abont  the  point  where  the  tendon  of  the  gastrocnemins  commencea, 
and  runs  below  the  fascia  in  Uie  rest  uf  iis  oourse.  or  sometimes  amun^'  the  muscular  fibres,  to 
join  the  popliteal  vein.  See  Gay  on  V'iririr$e  IH»ea»e  oftht  Lover  Ertremitie*,  p.  24,  where 
uiere  is  also  a  careful  and  elaborate  descriptioD  of  the  branches  of  the  saphenous  veins. 
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rator  veins ;  and  from  the  organs  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  by  the  hemorrhoidal 
and  vesico-prostatic  plexuses  in  the  male,  and  the  uterine  and  vaginal  plexuses 
in  the  female.  The  vessels  forming  these  plexuses  are  remarkable  for  their 
large  size,  their  frequent  anastomoses,  and  the  number  of  valves  which  they 
contain.  The  internal  iliac  vein  lies  at  first  on  the  inner  side  and  then  behind 
the  internal  iliac  artery,  and  terminates  opposite  the  sacro-iliac  articulation,  by 
uniting  with  the  external  iliac,  to  form  the  common  iliac  vein.  This  vessel  has 
no  valves. 

The  hemorrhoidal  plexus  surrounds  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum,  being  formed 
by  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  veins  (branches  of  the  inferior  mesenteric),  and  the 
middle  and  inferior  hemorrhoidal,  which  terminate  in  the  internal  iliac.  The 
portal  and  general  venous  systems  have  a  free  communication  by  means  of  the 
branches  composing  this  plexus. 

The  vesico-prostatic  plexus  surrounds  the  neck  and  base  of  the  bladder  and 
prostate  gland.  It  communicates  with  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus  behind,  and 
receives  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis,  which  enters  the  pelvis  beneath  the  sub- 
pubic ligament.  This  plexus  is  supported  upon  the  sides  of  the  bladder  by  a 
reflection  of  the  pelvic  fascia.  The  veins  composing  it  are  very  liable  to  become 
varicose,  and  often  contain  hard,  earthy  concretions,  called  phld>oliths. 

The  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  is  a  vessel  of  large  size,  which  returns  the  blood 
from  the  body  of  that  organ.  At  first  it  consists  of  two  branches,  which  are 
contained  in  the  groove  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  and  it  receives  veins  from 
the  glans,  the  corpus  spongiosum,  and  numerous  superficial  veins;  these  unite 
near  the  root  of  the  penis  into  a  single  trunk,  which  passes  through  the 
suspensory  ligament  of  the  penis,  pierces  the  triangular  ligament  beneath  the 
pubic  arch,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  which  enter  the  prostatic  plexus. 

The  vaginal  plexus  surrounds  the  mucous  membrane,  being  especially  developed 
at  the  orifice  of  the  vagina ;  it  communicates  with  the  vesical  plexus  in  front, 
and  with  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus  behind. 

The  uterine  plexus  is  situated  along  the  sides  and  superior  angles  of  the  uterus 
between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  receiving  large  venous  canals  (the 
uterine  sinuses)  from  the  substance  of  the  uterus.  The  veins  composing  this 
plexus  anastomose  frequently  with  each  other  and  with  the  ovarian  veins.  They 
are  not  tortuous  like  the  arteries. 

The  Common  Iliac  Veins  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  external  and 
internal  iliac  veins  in  front  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation;  passing  obliquely 
upwards  towards  the  right  side,  they  terminate  upon  the  intervertebral  substance 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae,  where  the  veins  of  the  two  sides 
unite  at  an  acute  angle  to  form  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  right  common  iliac 
is  shorter  than  the  left,  nearly  vertical  in  its  direction,  and  ascends  behind  and 
then  to  the  outer  side  of  its  corresponding  artery.  The  left  common  iliac^  longer 
and  more  oblique  in  its  course,  is  at  first  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cor- 
responding artery,  and  then  behind  the  right  common  iliac.  Each  common 
iliac  receives  the  ilio-lumbar  and  sometimes  the  lateral  sacral  veins.  The  left 
receives,  in  addition,  the  middle  sacral  vein.  No  valves  are  found  in  these 
veins. 

The  middle  sacral  vein  accompanies  its  corresponding  artery  along  tlie  front 
of  the  sacrum,  and  terminates  in  the  left  common  iliac  vein;  occasionally  in  the 
commencement  of  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

Peculiarities.  The  left  common  iliac  vein,  instead  of  joining  with  the  right  in  its  nsaal  position, 
occasionally  ascends  on  the  left  side  of  the  aorta  as  high  as  the  kidney,  where,  after  receiving 
the  left  renal  vein,  it  crosses  over  the  aorta,  and  then  joins  with  the  right  vein  to  form  the  vena 
cava.  In  these  cases,  the  two  common  iliacs  are  connected  hy  a  small  communicating  branch 
at  the  spot  where  they  are  usually  united.* 


*  See  two  cases  which  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Walsbam  in  the  SU  Barthohmew*»  Haapital 
jReports,  vols.  xvi.  and  xvii. 
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The  Inferior  Vena  Cava  returns  to  the  heart  the  blood  from  all  the  parts 
below  the  Diaphragm.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  common  iliac 
veins  on  the  right  side  of  the  intervertebral  substance  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  lumbar  vertebrae.  It  passes  upwards  along  the  front  of  the  spine,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  aorta,  and,  having  reached  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  is 
contained  in  a  groove  in  its  posterior  border.  It  then  perforates  the  central 
tendon  of  the  Diaphragm,  enters  the  pericardium,  where  it  is  covered  by  its 
serous  layer,  and  terminates  in  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  right  auricle.  At 
its  termination  in  the  auricle  it  is  provided  with  a  valve,  the  JEicstachian,  which 
is  of  large  size  during  foetal  life. 

Relations,  In  front,  from  below  upwards,  with  the  mesentery,  transverse  por- 
tion of  the  duodenum,  the  pancreas,  portal  vein,  and  the  posterior  border  of  the 
hver,  which  partly  and  occasionally  completely  surrounds  it;  behind^  with  the 
vertebral  column,  the  right  cms  of  the  Diaphragm,  the  right  renal  and  lumbar 
arteries ;  on  the  left  side,  with  the  aorta.  It  receives  in  its  course  the  following 
branches : 

Lumbar.  Su  prarenal. 

Right  spermatic.  Phrenic. 

Renal.  Hepatic. 

Peculiarities.  In  Position.  This  vessel  is  sometimes  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  aorta,  as 
high  as  the  left  renal  vein,  after  receiving  which  it  crosses  over  to  its  usual  position  on  the  right 
side ;  or  it  may  be  placed  altogether  on  the  left  side  of  the  aorta,  as  far  upwards  as  its  termina- 
tion in  the  heart:  in  such  cases,  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera,  together  with  the  great 
vessels,  are  all  transposed. 

Point  of  Termination.  Occasionally,  the  inferior  vena  cava  joins  the  right  azygos  vein,  which 
is  then  of  large  size.  In  such  cases,  the  superior  cava  receives  the  whole  of  the  blood  from  the 
body  before  transmitting  it  to  the  right  auricle,  except  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  veins,  which 
passes  directly  into  the  right  auricle. 

The  lumbar  veins,  three  or  four  in  number  on  each  side,  collect  the  blood  by 
dorsal  branches  from  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  loins,  and  by  abdominal 
branches  from  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  where  they  communicate  with  the 
epigastric  veins.  At  the  spine,  they  receive  branches  from  the  spinal  plexuses, 
and  then  pass  forwards,  round  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  beneath 
the  Psoas  magnus,  and  terminate  at  the  back  part  of  the  inferior  cava.  The  left 
lumbar  veins  are  longer  than  the  right,  and  pass  behind  the  aorta.  The  lumbar 
veins  communicate  with  each  other  by  brancnes  which  pass  in  front  of  the  trans- 
verse processes.  Usually,  two  or  more  of  these  veins  unite  to  form  a  single  trunk, 
the  ascendinrj  lumbar,  which  forms  the  most  frequent  origin  of  the  corresponding 
vena  azygos,  and  serves  to  connect  the  common  iliac,  ilio-lumbar,  lumbar,  and 
azygos  veins  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  body. 

The  spermatic  veins  emerge  from  the  back  of  the  testis,  and  receive  branches 
from  the  epididymis ;  they  form  a  branched  and  convoluted  plexus,  called  the 
spermatic  plexus  {plexus  pampiniform  is),  below  the  abdominal  ring :  the  vessels 
composing  this  plexus  are  very  numerous,  and  ascend  along  the  cord  in  front  of 
the  vas  deferens ;  having  entered  the  abdomen  through  the  inguinal  canal,  they 
coalesce  to  form  two  branches,  which  ascend  on  the  Psoas  muscle,  behind  the 
peritoneum,  lying  one  on  each  side  of  the  spermatic  artery,  and  unite  to  form  a 
single  vessel,  which  opens  on  the  right  side  into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  at  an 
acute  angle,  on  the  left  side  into  the  left  renal  vein,  at  a  right  angle.  The  sper- 
matic veins  are  provided  with  valves.*  The  left  spermatic  vein  passes  behind 
the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  a  part  of  the  intestine  in  which  faecal  accumula- 
tion is  common;  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  indirect  communication  of  the 
vessel  with  the  inferior  vena  cava,  may  serve  to  explain  the  more  frequent 
occurrence  of  varicocele  on  the  left  side. 

^  Rivington  has  pointed  out  that  a  valve  is  usually  found  at  the  orifices  of  both  the  right  and 
left  spermatic  veins.  When  no  valves  exist  at  the  opening  of  the  left  spermatic  vein  into  the 
left  renal  vein,  valves  are  generally  present  in  the  renal  vein  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
orifice  of  the  right  renal  vein.    Jdumal  of  Anatomy  and  Phynohgy,  vol.  vii.,  p.  163, 
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The  ovarian  veins  are  analogous  to  the  spermatic  in  the  male ;  they  form  a 
plexus  near  the  ovary,  and  in  the  broad  ligament  and  Fallopian  tube,  communi- 
cating with  the  uterine  plexus.  They  terminate  as  in  the  male.  Valves  are 
occasionally  found  in  these  veins.  These  vessels,  like  the  uterine  veins,  become 
much  enlarged  during  pregnancy. 

The  renal  veins  are  of  large  size,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  renal  arteries.^ 
The  left  is  longer  than  the  right,  and  passes  in  front  of  the  aorta,  just  below  the 
origin  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  It  receives  the  left  spermatic,  the  left 
inferior  phrenic,  and,  generally,  the  left  suprarenal  veins.  It  opens  into  the  vena 
cava,  a  little  higher  than  the  right. 

The  suprarenal  vein  terminates  on  the  right  side  in  the  vena  cava;  on  the  left 
side,  in  the  left  renal  or  phrenic  vein. 

The  phrenic  veins  follow  the  course  of  the  phrenic  arteries.  The  two  superior, 
of  small  size,  accompany  the  phrenic  nerve  and  comes  nervi  phrenici  artery;  the 
right  terminating  opposite  the  junction  of  the  two  venae  innominatse,  the  left  in 
the  left  superior  intercostal  or  left  internal  mammary.  The  two  inferior  phrenic 
veins  follow  the  course  of  the  plirenic  arteries,  and  terminate,  the  right  in  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  the  left  in  the  left  renal  vein. 

The  hepatic  veins  commence  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  in  the  capillary  termi- 
nartions  of  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery :  these  branches,  gradually  uniting, 
usually  form  three  large  veins,  which  converge  towards  the  posterior  border  of 
the  liver,  and  open  into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  whilst  that  vessel  is  situated  in 
the  groove  at  the  back  part  of  this  organ.  Of  these  three  veins,  one  from  the 
right  and  another  from  the  left  lobe,  open  obliquely  into  the  vena  cava ;  that 
from  the  middle  of  the  organ  and  lobulus  Spigelii  having  a  straight  course. 
The  hepatic  veins  run  singly,  and  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  hepatic  tissue. 
They  are  destitute  of  valves. 

Portal  System  of  Veins. 

The  portal  venous  system  is  composed  of  four  large  veins,  which  collect  the 
venous  blood  from  the  viscera  of  digestion.  The  trunk  formed  by  their  union  {vena 
portm)  enters  the  liver  and  ramifies  throughout  its  substance ;  and  in  branches 
again  emerging  from  that  organ  as  the  hepatic  veins  terminate  in  the  inferior 
vena  cava.    The  branches  of  this  vein  are  in  all  cases  single,  and  destitute  of  valves. 

The  veins  forming  the  portal  system  are,  the 

Inferior  mesenteric.  Splenic. 

Superior  mesenteric.  Gastric. 

The  inferior  mesenteric  vein  returns  the  blood  from  the  rectum,  sigmoid  flexure, 
and  descending  colon,  corresponding  with  the  ramifications  of  the  branches  of  the 
inferior  mesenteric  artery.  Ascending  beneath  the  peritoneum  in  the  lumbar 
region,  it  passes  behind  the  transverse  portion  of  the  duodenum  and  pancreas, 
and  terminates  in  the  splenic  vein.  Its  hemorrhoidal  branches  inosculate  with 
those  of  the  internal  iliac,  and  thus  establish  a  communication  between  the  portal 
and  the  general  venous  system.^ 

The  superior  mesenteric  vein  returns  the  blood  from  the  small  intestines,  and 
from  the  caecum  and  ascending  and  transverse  portions  of  the  colon,  corresponding 
with  the  distribution  of  the  branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.    The 

^  The  student  may  observe  that  all  veins  above  the  Diaphragm,  which  do  not  lie  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  arteries  which  they  accompany,  lie  in  front  of  them ;  and  that  all  veins  below  the 
Diaphragm,  which  do  not  lie  on  the  same  plane  as  the  arteries  which  they  accompany,  lie  behind 
them,  except  the  renal  and  profunda  femoris  vein. 

*  Besides  this  anastomosis  between  the  portal  vein  and  the  branches  of  the  vena  cava,  other 
anastomoses  between  tlie  portal  and  systemic  veins  are  formed  by  the  communication  between 
the  gastric  veins  and  the  oesophageal  veins  which  empty  themselves  into  the  vena  azygos  minor, 
between  the  left  renal  vein  and  the  veins  of  the  intestines,  especially  of  the  colon  and  duodenum, 
and  between  superficial  branches  of  the  portal  veins  of  the  liver  and  the  phrenic  veins,  as  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Kiernan  (Todd  and  Bowman). 
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lame  trunfe  formed  by  the  union  of  these  branches  ascends  along  the  right  side 
and  in  front  of  the  corresponding  artery,  passes  in  front  of  the  transverse  por- 
tion of  the  duodenum,  and  unites  behind  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas  with 
the  splenic  vein  to  form  the  vena  portao.  It  receives  the  right  gastro-e]>iploic 
vein. 

The  splenic  vein  commences  by  five  or  six  large  branches,  which  return  the 
blood  from  the  substance  of  the  spleen.     These  uniting  form  a  single  vesselj 

Fig.  360.— Portal  Vein  and  its  Broncliea, 


which  passes  from  left  to  right  behind  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas,  below 
the  artery,  and  terminates  at  its  greater  end  by  uniting  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
superior  mesenteric  to  form  the  vena  porta3.  The  pplcnic  vein  is  of  large  size, 
and  not  tortuous  like  the  artery.  It  receives  the  vasa  brcvia  from  the  left 
extremity  of  the  stomach,  the  left  gastro-epiploic  vein,  pancreatic  branches  from 
the  pancreas,  tlie  pancreatico-du<xlenal  vein,  and  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein. 

The  ijaslric  veins  arc  two  in  number:  one,  a  small  vein,  corresponds  to  the 
pyloric  branch  of  the  liepatic  artery ;  the  other,  considerably  larger,  corresponds 
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to  the  gastric  artery.  The  former  {pyloric^  Walsham)  runs  along  the  lesser 
curvature  of  the  stomach  towards  the  pyloric  end,  receives  branches  from  the 
pylorus  and  duodenum,  and  ends  in  the  vena  porta3.  The  latter  {coronary^  Wal- 
sham) begins  near  the  pylorus,  runs  along  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach 
towards  the  oesophageal  opening,  and  then  curves  downwards  and  backwards 
between  the  folds  of  the  lesser  omentum,  to  end  in  the  vena  portaB.^ 

The  Portal  Vein  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  superior  mesenteric  and 
splenic  veins,  their  union  taking  place  in  front  of  the  vena  cava,  and  behind  the 
upper  border  of  the  great  end  of  the  pancreas.  Passing  upwards  through  the 
right  border  of  the  lesser  omentum  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  it  enters 
the  transverse  fissure,  where  it  is  somewhat  enlarged,  forming  the  sinus  of  the 
portal  vein,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  which  accompany  the  ramifications  of 
the  hepatic  artery  and  hepatic  duct  throughout  the  substance  of  the  liver.  Of 
these  two  branches  the  right  is  the  larger  but  the  shorter  of  the  two.  The  portal 
vein  is  about  four  inches  in  length,  and,  whilst  contained  in  the  lesser  omentum, 
lies  behind  and  between  the  hepatic  duct  and  artery,  the  former  being  to  the  right, 
the  latter  to  the  left.  These  structures  are  accompanied  by  filaments  of  the 
hepatic  plexus  of  nerves,  and  numerous  lymphatics,  surrounded  by  a  quantity 
of  loose  areolar  tissue  {capsule  of  OUsson),  and  placed  between  the  layers  of  the 
lesser  omentum.  The  vena  portsB  receives  the  gastric  and  cystic  veins ;  the  latter 
vein  sometimes  terminates  in  the  right  branch  of  the  vena  portae.  Within  the 
liver  the  portal  vein  receives  the  blood  from  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

Cardiac  Vkins. 

The  veins  which  return  the  blood  from  the  substance  of  the  heart  are,  the 

Great  cardiac  vein.  Anterior  cardiac  veins. 

Posterior  cardiac  vein.  Vena3  Thebesii. 

The  Great  Cardiac  Vein  (coronary)  is  a  vessel  of  considerable  size,  which  com- 
mences at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  ascends  along  the  anterior  interventricular 
groove  to  the  base  of  the  ventricles.  It  then  curves  to  the  left  side,  around  the 
auriculo-ventricular  groove,  between  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle,  to  the  back 

Eart  of  the  heart,  and  opens  into  the  coronary  sinus,  its  aperture  being  guarded 
y  two  valves.  It  receives,  in  its  course,  branches  from  both  ventricles,  but 
especially  the  left,  and  also  from  the  left  auricle ;  one  branch,  ascending  along 
the  thick  margin  of  the  left  ventricle,  is  of  considerable  size.  The  branches 
joining  it  are  provided  with  valves. 

The  Posterior  Cardiac  Vein  commences,  by  small  branches,  at  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  communicating  with  those  of  the  preceding.  It  ascends  along  the  poste- 
rior interventricular  groove  to  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  terminates  in  the 
coronary  sinus,  its  orifice  being  guarded  by  a  valve.  It  receives  the  veins  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  both  ventricles. 

The  Anterior  Cardiac  Veins  are  three  or  four  small  branches,  which  collect 
the  blood  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right  ventricle.  One  of  these  (ih^ 
vein  of  Galen),  larger  than  the  rest,  runs  along  the  right  border  of  the  heart. 
They  open  separately  into  the  lower  part  of  the  right  auricle. 

The  Venae  Thebesii  are  numerous  minute  veins,  which  return  the  blood  directly 
from  the  muscular  substance,  without  entering  the  venous  current.  They  open 
by  minute  orifices  (foramina  Thebesii)  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  right  auricle. 

The  Coronary  Sinus  is  that  portion  of  the  great  cardiac  vein  which  is  situated 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  groove.  It  is  about  an  inch 
in  length,  presents  a  considerable  dilatation,  and  is  covered  by  the  muscular 

*The  above  description  of  the  gastric  veins  i»the  one  given  by  Mr.  Walsham,  and  differs  from 
that  usually  found  in  the  text-books.  Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Walsham^s  paper,  I  have 
verified  the  truth  of  his  description.     See  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physioloffy,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  899. 
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fibres  of  the  left  auricle.  It  receives  the  great  cardiac  vein,  the  posterior  cardiac 
vein,  and  an  oblique  vein  from  the  back  part  of  the  left  auricle,  the  remnant  of 
the  obliterated  left  innominate  trunk  of  the  foetus,  described  by  Mr.  Marshall. 
The  coronary  sinus  terminates  in  the  right  auricle,  between  the  inferior  vena 
cava  and  the  auriculo- ventricular  aperture,  its  orifice  being  guarded  by  a  semi- 
lunar fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  the  coronary  valve.  All  the 
branches  joining  this  vessel,  excepting  the  oblique  vein  above  mentioned,  are 
provided  with  valves. 

The  Pulmonary  Veins. 

The  Pulmonary  Veins  return  the  arterial  blood  from  the  lungs  to  the  left 
auricle  of  the  heart.  They  are  four  in  number,  two  for  each  lung.  The  pul- 
monary differ  from  other  veins  in  several  respects : — 1.  They  carry  arterial  instead 
of  venous  blood.  2.  They  are  destitute  of  valves.  3.  They  are  only  slightly 
larger  than  the  arteries  they  accompany.  4.  They  accompany  those  vessels  singly. 
They  commence  in  a  capillary  network,  upon  the  walls  of  the  air-cells,  where 
they  are  continuous  Avith  the  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and,  uniting 
together,  form  a  single  trunk  for  each  lobule.  These  branches,  uniting  succes- 
sively, form  a  single  trunk  for  each  lobe,  three  for  the  right,  and  two  for  the  left 
lung.  The  vein  from  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung  unites  with  that  from 
the  upper  lobe,  in  most  cases,  forming  two  trunks  on  each  side,  which  open  sepa- 
rately into  the  left  auricle.  Occasionally,  they  remain  separate ;  there  are  then 
three  veins  on  the  right  side.  Not  unfrequently,  the  two  left  pulmonary  veins 
terminate  by  a  common  opening. 

Within  the  luny^  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  in  front ^  the  veins 
behind^  and  the  bronchi  between  the  two. 

At  the  root  of  the  lany^  the  veins  are  infront^  the  artery  in  the  middle^  and  the 
bronchus  behind. 

Within  the  pericardium^  their  anterior  surface  is  invested  by  the  serous  layer 
of  this  membrane.  The  right  pulmonary  veins  pass  behind  the  right  auricle 
and  ascending  aorta ;  the  left  pass  in  front  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  with  the  left 
pulmonary  artery. 


Of  the  Lymphatics. 

THE  Lymphatics  have  derived  their  name  from  the  appearance  of  the  fluid  con- 
tained in  their  interior  {lympha^  water).  They  are  also  called  absorbents^ 
from  the  property  they  possess  of  absorbing  certain  materials  from  the  tissues, 
and  conveying  them  into  the  circulation. 

The  lymphatic  system  includes  not  only  the  h^'mphatic  vessels  and  the  glands 
through  which  they  pass,  but  also  the  lacteal^  or  chyliferous  vessels.  The  lacteals 
are  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  small  intestine,  and  differ  in  no  respect  from  the 
lymphatics  generally,  excepting  that  they  contain  a  milk-white  fluid,  the  c/iyfe, 
during  the  process  of  digestion,  and  convey  it  into  the  blood  through  the  thoracic 
duct. 

The  lymphatics  are  exceedingly  delicate  vessels,  the  coats  of  which  are  so 
transparent  that  the  fluid  they  contain  is  readily  seen  through  them.  They  retain 
a  nearly  uniform  size,  being  interrupted  at  intervals  by  constrictions  which  give 
them  a  knotted  or  beaded  appearance.  These  constrictions  are  due  to  the  presence 
of  valves  in  their  interior.  Lymphatics  have  been  found  in  nearly  every  texture 
and  organ  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  the  eyeball,  cartilage,  tendon,  the  membranes  of  the  ovum,  the  placenta,  and 
umbilical  cord,  the  nails,  cuticle,  and  hair.  Their  existence  in  the  substance  of 
bone  is  doubtful,  but  is  asserted  by  Cruickshank,  Klein,  and  others. 

The  lymj)hatics  are  arranged  into  a  superficial  and  deep  set.  The  superficial 
lymphatics,  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  are  placed  immediately  beneath  the 
integument,  accompanying  tlie  superficial  veins ;  they  join  the  deep  lymphatics 
in  certain  situations  by  perforating  the  deep  fascia.  In  the  interior  of  the  body, 
they  lie  in  the  submucous  areolar  tissue,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
gastro-pulmonary  and  genito- urinary  tracts;  and  in  the  subserous  areolar  tissue 
in  the  cranial,  thoracic,  and  abdominal  cavities.  The  method  of  their  origin  is 
described  along  with  the  otlier  details  of  their  minute  anatomy  in  the  Introduc- 
tion. Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  a  plexiform  network  of  minute  lym- 
phatics may  be  found  interspersed  among  the  proper  elements  and  blood-vessels 
of  the  several  tissues ;  the  vessels  composing  which,  as  well  as  the  meshes  between 
them,  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  capillary  plexus.  From  these  networks 
small  vessels  emerge,  which  pass  either  to  a  neigh  do  ring  gland  or  to  join  some 
larger  lymphatic  trunk.  The  deep  lymphatics,  fewer  in  number  and  larger  than 
the  superficial,  accompany  the  deep  blood-vessels.  Their  mode  of  origin  is  not 
known ;  it  is,  however,  probably  similar  to  that  of  the  superficial  vessels.  The 
lymphatics  of  any  part  or  organ  exceed  the  veins  in  number ;  but  in  size  they  are 
much  smaller.  Their  anastomoses  also,  especially  those  of  the  large  trunks,  are 
more  frequent,  and  are  effected  by  vessels  equal  m  diameter  to  those  which  they 
connect,  the  continuous  trunks  retaining  the  same  diameter. 

The  lymphatic  or  absorbent  glands,  named  also  conglobate  glands^  are  small, 
solid,  glandular  bodies,  situated  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  and  lacteal  vessels. 
They  are  found  in  the  neck  and  on  the  external  parts  of  the  head ;  in  the  upper 
extremity,  in  the  axilla  and  in  front  of  the  elbow;  in  the  lower  extremity,  in  the 
groin  and  popliteal  space.  In  the  abdomen,  they  are  found  in  large  numbers  in 
the  mesentery,  and  along  the  side  of  the  aorta,  vena  cava,  and  iliac  vessels ;  and 
in  the  thorax,  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  mediastina.  They  are  somewhat 
flattened,  and  of  a  round  or  oval  fornl.  In  size  they  vary  from  a  hemp-seed  to 
an  almond,  and  their  color,  on  section,  is  of  a  pinkish  gray  tint,  excepting  the 
(696) 
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bronchial  glands,  which  in  the  adult  are  mottled  with  black.  Each  gland  has  a 
layer  or  capsule  of  cellular  tissue  investing  it,  from  which  prolongations  dip  into 
its  substance,  forming  partitions.  The  lymphatic  and  lacteal  vessels  pass  through 
these  bodies  in  their  passage  to  the  thoracic  and  lymphatic  ducts.  A  lymphatic 
or  lacteal  vessel,  previous  to  entering  a  gland,  divides  into  several  small  oranchcs, 
which  are  named  afferent  vessels.  As  they  enter,  their  external  coal  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  capsule  of  the  gland,  and  the  vessels,  much  thinned,  and  consist- 
ing only  of  their  internal,  or  endothelial  coat,  pass  into  the  gland,  where  they 
subdivide   and  pursue  a  tortuous 

course;    and    they   finally   anasto-     Fig.  881.— Tbe  Thoracic  and  KigLt  Lymphatic  Dad; 
mose  so  as  to  form  a  plexus.     The 
vessels  composing  this  plexus  unite 
to   form    a   single   efferent  vessel,         j, 
which,  on  emerging  from  the  gland,      '^ 
is  again  invested  with  an  external 
coat.    Further  details  on  the  mi- 
nute anatomy  of  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels and  glands  will  be  found  in  the 
Introduction. 

Thoracic  Duct, 

The  thoracic  duct  (Fig.  361) 
conveys  the  great  mass  of  the 
lymph  and  chvle  into  the  blood. 
It  is  the  common  trunk  of  all  the 
lymphatic  vessels  of  the  body,  ex- 
cepting those  of  the  right  side  of 
tlie  head,  neck,  and  thorax,  and 
right  upper  extremity,  tlie  right 
lung,  right  side  of  tlie  heart,  and 
the  convex  surface  of  the  liver. 
It  varies  in  length  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  inches  in  the  adult,  and  ex- 
tends from  the  second  lumbar  ver- 
tebra to  the  root  of  the  neck.  It 
commences  in  the  abdomen  by  a 
triangular  dilatation,  the  receptacu- 
I'lm  uhyli  (reservoir  or  cistern  of 
Pecquet),  wliich  is  situated  upon 
the  front  of  the  body  of  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra,  to  the 
right  side  and  behind  the  aorta,  by 
the  side  of  the  right  crus  of  the 
Diaphragm.  It  ascends  into  the 
thora.x  through  the  aortic  opening 
in  the  Diaphragm,  lying  to  the 
right  of  the  aorta,  and  is  placed  in 
the  posterior  mediastinum  in  front  ^^ 
of  tlie  vertebral  column,  lying  be- 
tween the  aorta  and  vena  azygos 
major.  Opposite  the  fourth  dorsal 
vertebra,  it  inclines  towards  the 
left  side  and  ascends  behind  llie 
arch  of  the  aorla,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  oesophagus,  and  behind  the 
first   portion  of    the    leH,  subcla- 
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vian  artery  to  the  upper  orifice  of  the  thorax.  Opposite  the  upper  border 
of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  it  curves  downwards  above  the  subcla- 
vian artery,  and  in  front  of  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle,  so  as  to  form  an 
arch;  and  terminates  near  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  left  internal  jugu- 
lar and  subclavian  veins.  The  thoracic  duct,  at  its  commencement,  is  about  equal 
in  size  to  the  diameter  of  a  goose-quill,  diminishes  considerably  in  its  calibre  in 
the  middle  of  the  thorax,  and  is  again  dilated  just  before  its  termination.  It  is 
generally  flexuous  in  its  course,  and  constricted  at  intervals  so  as  to  present  a 
varicose  appearance.  The  thoracic  duct  not  unfrequently  divides  in  the  middle 
of  its  course  into  two  branches  of  unequal  size,  which  soon  reunite,  or  into 
several  branches,  which  form  a  plexiform  interlacement.  It  occasionally  bifur- 
cates, at  its  upper  part,  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  one  on  the  left  side 
terminates  in  the  usual  manner,  while  that  on  the  right  opens  into  the  right  sub- 
clavian vein,  in  connection  with  the  right  lymphatic  duct.  The  thoracic  duct 
has  numerous  valves  throughout  its  whole  course,. but  they  are  more  numerous 
in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  part ;  at  its  termination  it  is  provided  with  a  pair 
of  valves,  the  free  borders  of  wliich  are  turned  towards  the  vein,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  venous  blood  into  the  duct. 

Branches.  The  thoracic  duct,  at  its  commencement,  receives  four  or  five  large 
trunks  from  the  abdominal  lymphatic  glands,  and  also  the  trunk  of  the  lacteal 
vessels.  Within  the  thorax,  it  is  joined  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  left 
half  of  the  wall  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  the  lymphatics  from  the  sternal  and  inter- 
costal glands,  those  of  the  left  lung,  left  side  of  the  heart,  trachea,  and  oesopha- 
gus; and  just  before  its  termination  it  receives  the  lymphatics  of  the  left  side  of 
the  head  and  neck,  and  left  upper  extremity. 

Structure,  (Fig.  62.)  The  thoracic  duct  is  composed  of  three  coats,  which 
differ  in  some  respects  from  those  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Tlie  internal  coat 
consists  of  a  layer  of  epithelium,  with  a  sub-epithelial  layer  similar  to  that  found 
in  the  arteries,  and  an  elastic  fibrous  coat,  the  fibres  of  which  run  in  a  longi- 
tudinal direction.  The  middle  coat  consists  of  a  longitudinal  layer  of  white  con- 
nective tissue  with  elastic  fibres,  external  to  which  are  several  lamina?  of  muscular 
tissue,  the  fibres  of  which  are  disposed  transversely,  and  intermixed  with  the 
elastic  fibres.  The  external  coat  is  composed  of  areolar  tissue,  with  elastic  fibres 
and  isolated  fasciculi  of  muscular  fibres. 

The  Right  Lymphatic  Dxict  is  a  short  trunk,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  aline 
or  a  line  and  a  half  in  diameter,  which  receives  the  lymph  from  the  right  side  of 
the  head  and  neck,  the  right  upper  extremity,  the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  the 
right  lung  and  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  from  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver, 
and  terminates  at  the  angle  of  the  union  of  the  right  subclavian  and  right  inter- 
nal jugular  veins.  Its  orifice  is  guarded  by  two  semilunar  valves,  which  prevent 
the  entrance  of  blood  from  the  veins. 

Lymphatics  of  the  Head,  Face,  and  Neck. 

The  Superficial  Lymphatic  Glands  of  the  Head  (Fig.  362)  are  of  small  size,  few 
in  number,  and  confined  to  its  posterior  region.  They  are  the  occipital,  placed 
at  the  back  of  the  head  along  the  attachment  of  the  occipito-frontalis ;  and  the 
posterior  auricular^  near  the  upper  end  of  the  Sterno-mastoid.  These  glands  are 
affected  in  cutaneous  eruptions  and  other  diseases  of  the  scalp.  In  the  face,  the 
superficial  lymphatic  glands  are  more  numerous:  they  are  the  parotid,  some  of 
which  are  superficial  and  others  deeply  placed  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid 
gland ;  the  zygomatic,  situated  under  the  zygoma ;  the  buccal,  on  the  surface  of 
the  Buccinator  muscle;  and  the  svbmxixillary,  the  largest,  beneath  the  body  of 
the  lower  jaw. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  head  are  divided  into  an  anterior  and  a  poste- 
rior set,  which  follow  the  course  of  the  temporal  and  occipital  vessels.  The  tem- 
poral set  accompany  the  temporal  artery  in  front  of  tne  ear,  to  the  parotid 
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lymphatic  glands,  from  which  they  ]>rocced  to  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck. 
Tbe  occipital  set  follow  the  course  of  the  occipital  artery,  descend  to  the  occipital 
and  posterior  auricular  lymphatic  glands,  and  from  thence  join  the  cervical 
glands. 

The  svperficial  li/mphalics  of  the  face  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
bead,  and  commence  over  its  entire  .surface.  Those  from  the  frontal  region 
accompany  the  frontal  vcssel.s;  they  then  pass  obliquely  across  llie  face,  running 
with  the  facial  vein,  pass  through  the  buccal  glands  on  the  surface  of  the  Buc- 

Fig.  862.— The  Saperficial  Lympliatli'S  nod  Glands  al  tbe  HeaJ,  Face,  aod  Neck. 


cinator  muscle,  and  join  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands.  The  latter  receive 
the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  lip.s,  and  are  often  found  enlarged  in  cases  of  malig- 
nant disease  of  those  parts. 

ThG  deep  lymphatics  of  the  face  arc  derived  from  the  pituitary  membrane  of 
the  nose,  tlic  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  and  the  contents 
of  the  temporal  and  orbital  fossae;  they  accompany  the  branches  of  the  internal 
maxillary  artery,  and  terminate  in  the  deep  parotid  and  cervical  lymphatic 
glands. 

The  deep  lymphatics  of  the  cranium  con.sist  of  two  sets,  the  meningeal  and 
cerebral.  The  meningeal  lymphatics  accompany  the  meningeal  vessels,  escape 
through  foramina  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  join  the  deep  cervical  lymphatic 
glands.     The  cerebral  lymphatics  are  descrilx'd  by  Eshmann  as  being  situated 
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between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  as  well  as  in  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the 
lateral  ventricles;  they  accompany  the  trunks  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arte- 
ries, and  probably  pass  through  foramina  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  to  terminate 
in  the  deep  cervical  glands.  They  have  not  at  present  been  demonstrated  in  the 
dura  mater,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

The  Lymphatic  Glands  of  the  Xeck  are  divided  into  two  seta,  superficial  and 
deep. 

The  superficial  cervical  glands  are  placed  in  the  course  of  the  external  jugular 
vein,  between  the  Platysm.i  and  Sterno-mastoid.  They  are  most  numerous  at 
the  root  of  the  neck,  in  the  triangular  interval  between  the  clavicle,  the  Stemo- 

Tig.  363.— The  Deep  Lympliatics  and  GloQils  of  the  Neck  and  Tlioraz. 


mastoid,  and  the  Trapezius,  where  they  are  continuous  with  the  axillary  glands. 
A  few  small  glands  are  also  found  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  larynx. 

The  deep  cervical  glands  (Fig.  363)  are  numerous  and  of  large  size;  they  form 
an  uninterrupted  chain  along  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  artery  and  internal  jugu- 
lar vein,  lying  by  the  side  of  the  phnryn.x,  oesophagus,  and  trachea,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  thorax,  where  they  communicate  with  the 
lymphatic  glands  in  that  cavity. 

The  s'lper/icial  and  deep  cervical  lymphatics  are  a  continuation  of  those  already 
described  on  the  cranium  and  face.  After  traversing  the  glands  in  those  regions, 
they  pass  through  the  chain  of  glands  which  lie  along  the  sheath  of  the  carotid 
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vessels,  being  joined  by  the  lymphatics  from  the  pharynx,  cesophagus,  larynx, 
trachea,  and  thyroid  gland.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  after  receiving  some 
lymphatics  from  the  thorax,  they  unite  into  a  single  trunk,  which  terminates 
on  the  left  side,  in  the  thoracic  duct ;  on  the  right  side,  in  the  right  lymphatic 
duct. 

LYMPIIATIC-i  OF   THE   UPPER   KXTREMITY. 

The  Lymphatic  Glands  of  the  upper  extremity  (Fig.  364)  may  be  subdivided 
into  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep. 
The  superjicial  lymphatic  glands  are  few  and  of  small  size.     There  arc  occa- 

Fig.  364.^Tbe  Soperfickl  Lymphatics  and  Glands  of  the  Cpper  Extremity. 


sionally  two  or  three  in  front  of  the  elbow,  and  one  or  two  above  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  liumeru.%  near  the  basilic  vein. 

The  deep  lymphatic  glandx  are  aiso  few  in  number.  In  the  forearm  a  few  small 
ones  are  occasionally  found  in  the  cour,=ie  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  ves-iels;  and 
in  the  arm,  there  is  a  chain  of  small  glands  along  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial 
artery. 
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The  axillary  glands  are  of  large  size,  and  usually  ten  or  twelve  in  number.  A 
chain  of  these  glands  surrounds  the  axillary  vessels  imbedded  in  a  quantity  of 
loose  areolar  tissue;  they  receive  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  arm;  others  are 
dispersed  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  axilla :  the  remainder  are  arranged  in  two 
series,  a  small  chain  running  along  the  lower  border  of  the  Pectoralis  major,  as 
far  as  the  mammary  gland,  receiving  the  lymphatics  from  the  front  of  the  chest 
and  mamma;  and  others  are  placed  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  axilla,  which  receive  the  lymphatics  from  the  integument  of  the  back. 
Two  or  three  subclavian  lymphatic  glands  are  placed  immediately  beneath  the 
clavicle ;  it  is  through  these  that  the  axillary  and  deep  cervical  glands  commu- 
nicate with  each  other.  In  malignant  diseases,  tumors,  or  other  affections  impli- 
cating the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  shoulder,  the  front  of  the  chest  and  mamma, 
the  upper  part  of  the  front  and  side  of  the  abdomen,  or  the  hand,  forearm,  and 
arm,  the  axillary  glands  are  liable  to  be  found  enlarged. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  upper  extremity  commence  on  the  fingers;  two 
vessels  running  along  either  side  of  each  finger,  one  on  the  palmar  and  the  other 
on  the  dorsal  surface.  Those  on  the  palmar  surface  form  an  arch  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  from  which  are  derived  two  sets  of  vessels,  which  pass  up  the  forearm, 
taking  the  course  of  the  subcutaneous  veins.  The  lymphatics  from  the  dorsal 
surfiice  of  the  fingers  form  a  plexus  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  winding  around 
the  inner  and  outer  borders  of  the  forearm  unite  with  those  in  front.  Those  from 
the  inner  border  of  the  hand  accompany  the  ulnar  veins  along  the  inner  side  of 
the  forearm  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  where  they  join  with  some  lymphatics  from 
the  outer  side  of  the  forearm;  they  then  follow  the  course  of  the  basilic  vein, 
communicate  with  the  glands  immediately  above  the  elbow,  and  terminate  in  the 
axillary  glands,  joining  with  the  deep  lymphatics.  The  superficial  lymphatics 
from  tlic  outer  and  back  part  of  the  hand  accompany  the  radial  veins  to  the  bend 
of  the  elbow.  They  are  less  numerous  than  the  preceding.  At  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  the  greater  number  join  the  basilic  group;  the  rest  ascend  with  the  cephahc 
vein  on  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  some  crossing  the  upper  part  of  the  Biceps 
obliquely,  to  terminate  in  the  axillary  glands,  whilst  one  or  two  accompany  the 
cephalic  vein  in  the  cellular  interval  between  the  Pectoralis  major  and  Deltoid, 
and  enter  the  subclavian  lymphatic  glands. 

The  deej>  lymphatics  of  the  upper  extremity  accompany  the  deep  blood-vessels. 
In  the  forearm  they  consist  of  four  sets,  corresponding  with  the  radial,  ulnar, 
and  interosseous  arteries;  they  pass  through  the  glands  occasionally  found  in  the 
course  of  those  vessels,  and  communicate  at  intervals  with  the  superficial  lym- 
phatics. In  their  course  upwards  some  of  them  pass  through  the  glands  which  he 
upon  the  brachial  artery;  they  then  enter  the  axillary  and  subclavian  glands,  and 
at  the  root  of  the  neck  terminate,  on  the  left  side,  in  the  thoracic  duct,  and  on  the 
right  side  in  the  right  lymphatic  duct. 

LymphXtics  of  the  Lower  Extremity. 

The  Lymphatic  Glands  of  the  lower  extremity  may  be  subdivided  into  two 
sets,  superficial  and  deep ;  the  former  are  confined  to  the  inguinal  region. 

The  superficial  inguinal  glands^  placed  immediately  beneath  the  integument, 
are  of  large  size,  and  vary  from  eight  to  ten  in  number.  They  are  divisible  into 
two  groups :  an  upper,  disposed  irregularly  along  Poupart's  ligament,  which  receive 
the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  integument  of  the  scrotum,  penis,  pariQtes  of  the 
abdomen,  perineal  and  gluteal  regions;  and  an  inferior  group,  which  surround  the 
saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  a  few  being  sometimes  continued  along  the 
saphenous  vein  to  a  variable  extent.  The  latter  receive  the  superficial  lymphatic 
vessels  from  the  lower  extremity.  These  glands  frequently  become  enlarged  in 
diseases  implicating  the  parts  from  which  their  lymphatics  originate.  Thus  in 
malignant  or  syphilitic  affections  of  the  prepuce  and  penis,  or  of  the  labia  majora 
in  the  female,  in  cancer  scroti,  in  abscess  in  the  perinseum,  or  in  any  other  disease 
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affecting  the  integument  and  superficial       Fir.  S66.— The  Superficial  Lymp): 
structures  in  those  parts,  or  the  subum-  Glands  of  tlje  Lower  Eiiren 

bilical  part  of  the  abdomen  or  gluteal  re- 
gion, the  upper  chain  of  glands  is  almost 
invariably  enlarged,  the  lower  chain  being 
implicated  in  diseases  affecting  the  Jower 
limb. 

The  deep  hjtnpkatic  ijlands  arc  the 
anlerior  tibial,  popliteal,  deep  inguinal, 
gluteal,  and  ischiatic. 

The  anterior  tibial  yhiml  is  not  constant 
in  its  existence.  It  is  generally  found  by 
the  side  of  the  antJL'rior  tibia]  artery, 
upon  the  interosseous  membrane  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  leg.  Occasionally  two 
glands  are  found  in  this  situation. 

The  deep  popliteal  ylands,  four  or  five 
in  number,  are  of  small  size ;  they  sur- 
round the  popliteal  vessels,  imbedded  in 
the  cellular  tissue  and  fat  of  the  popliteal 
space. 

The  deep  inguinal  glands  are  placed  be- 
neath the  deep  fascia  around  the  femoral 
artery  and  vein.  They  are  of  small  size, 
and  communicate  with  the  superficial 
inguinal  glands  through  the  saphenous 
o|>ening. 

The  gluteal  and   ischiatic   glands    are 

C laced,  the  former  above,  the  latter 
elow,  the  Pyriformis  muscle,  resting  on 
their  corresponding  vessels  as  they  pass 
through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen. 

The  i^TJip/iad'c-s  of  the  lower  extremity, 
like  the  veins,  may  be  divided  into  two 
sets,  superficial  and  deep. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  are  placed 
beneath  the  integument  in  the  superficial 
fa-scia,  and  are  divisible  into  t\vo  groups: 
an  internal  group,  which  follow  the  course 
of  the  internal  saphenous  vein;  and  an 
external  group,  which  accompany  the 
external  saphenous.  The  internal  group, 
the  larger,  commences  on  the  inner  side 
and  dorsum  of  the  foot ;  they  pass,  some 
in  front,  and  some  behind  the  inner 
ankle,  run  up  the  leg  with  the  internal 
saphenous  vein,  pass  with  it  behind  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  accom- 
pany it  to  the  groin,  where  they  termi- 
nate in  the  group  of  inguinal  glands 
which  surround  the  saphenous  opening. 
Some  of  the  efferent  vessels  from  these 
glands  pierce  the  cribriform  fascia  and 
sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  terminate 
in  a  lymphatic  gland  contained  in  the  fem- 
oral canal,  thus  establi.'^hing  a  communi- 
cation between  the  lymphatics  of  the  lower 
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extremity  and  those  of  the  trunk ;  others  pierce  the  fascia  lata,  and  join  the 
deep  inguinal  glands.  The  external  group  arise  from  the  outer  side  of  the  foot, 
ascend  in  front  of  the  leg,  and,  just  below  the  knee,  cross  the  tibia  from  without 
inwards,  to  join  the  lymphatics  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  Others  commence 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  pass  behind  the  outer  malleolus,  and  accompany  the 
external  saphenous  vein  along  the  back  of  the  leg,  where  they  enter  the  popliteal 
glands. 

The  deep  lymphatics  of  the  lower  extremity  are  few  in  number,  and  accom- 
pany the  deep  blood-vessels.  In  the  leg,  they  consist  of  three  sets,  the  anterior 
tibial,  peroneal,  and  posterior  tibial,  which  accompany  the  corresponding  blood- 
vessels, two  or  three  to  each  artery ;  they  ascend  with  the  blood-vessels,  and  enter 
tlie  lymphatic  glands  in  the  popliteal  space ;  the  efferent  vessels  from  these  glands 
accompany  the  femoral  vein,  and  join  the  deep  inguinal  glands ;  from  these,  the 
vessels  pass  beneath  Poupart^s  ligament,  and  communicate  with  the  chain  of 
glands  surrounding  the  external  iliac  vessels. 

The  deep  lymphatics  of  the  gluteal  and  ischiatic  regions  follow  the  course  of 
the  blood-vessels,  and  join  the  gluteal  and  ischiatic  glands  at  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  foramen. 

Lymphatics  of  the  Pelvis  and  Abdomen. 

The  rfeep  lymphatic  glands  in  the  pelvis  are,  the  external  iliac,  the  internal  iliac, 
and  the  sacral.     Those  of  the  abdomen  are  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  external  iliac  glands  form  an  uninterrupted  chain  round  the  external  iliac 
vessels,  three  being  placed  round  the  commencement  of  the  vessels  just  behind 
the  crural  arch.  They  communicate  below  with  the  femoral  lymphatics,  and 
above  with  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  internal  iliac  glands  surround  the  internal  iliac  vessels ;  they  receive  the 
lymphatics  corresponding  to  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  and  com- 
municate with  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  sacral  glands  occupy  the  sides  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum,  some 
being  situated  in  the  meso-rectal  fold.  These  and  the  internal  iliac  glands  are 
affected  in  malignant  disease  of  the  bladder,  rectum,  or  uterus. 

The  lumbar  glands  are  very  numerous  ;  they  are  situated  on  the  front  of  the 
lumbar  vertebra^,  surrounding  the  common  iliac  vessels,  the  aorta,  and  vena  cava ; 
they  receive  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  lower  extremities  and  pelvis,  as  well 
as  from  the  testes  and  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera;  the  efferent  vessels  from 
these  glands  unite  into  a  few  large  trunks,  which,  with  the  lacteals,  form  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thoracic  duct.  In  some  cases  of  malignant  disease,  these  glands 
become  enormously  enlarged,  completely  surrounding  the  aorta  and  vena  cava, 
and  occasionally  greatly  contracting  the  calibre  of  those  vessels.  In  all  cases  of 
malignant  disease  of  the  testis,  and  in  malignant  disease  of  the  lower  limb,  before 
any  operation  is  attempted,  careful  examination  of  the  abdomen  should  be  made, 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  any  enlargement  exists ;  and  if  any  should  be  detected, 
all  operative  measures  should  be  avoided  as  fruitless. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  pelvis  and  abdomen  may  be  divided  into  two  sets,  super- 
ficial and  deep. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis  follow  the  course 
of  the  superficial  blood-vessels.  Those  derived  from  the  integument  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen  below  the  umbilicus  follow  the  course  of  the  superficial 
epigastric  vessels,  and  converge  to  the  superior  group  of  the  superficial  inguinal 
glands ;  the  deep  set  accompany  the  deep  epigastric  vessels,  and  communicate  with 
the  external  iliac  glands.  The  superficial  lymphatics  from  the  sides  of  the  lumbar 
part  of  the  abdominal  wall  wind  round  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  accompanying  the 
superficial  circumflex  iliac  vessels,  to  join  the  superior  group  of  the  superficial 
inguinal  glands ;  the  greater  number,  however,  run  backwards,  along  with  the 
ilio-lumbar  and  lumbar  vessels,  to  join  the  lumbar  glands. 
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The  superficial  lymphatics  0/  the  <f  luteal  region  turn  horizontally  round  the  outer 
side  of  the  nates,  aud  join  the  superficial  inguinal  glands. 

The  superficial  lymjihatics  of  the  scrotum  and  perineeum  ioWotr  the  course  of 
the  external  pudic  vessels,  and  terminate  in  the  superficial  inguinal  glands. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  penis  occupy  the  sides  and  dorsum  of  the  organ, 
the  latter  receiving  the  lymphatics  from  the  skin  covering  the  glans  penis;  they 

Fig.  366.— The  Deep  Lvrapliatic  Vessels  and  Glands  ol  the  Abdotnen  and  Pelvis. 


all  converge  to  the  upper  chain  of  the  superficial  inguinal  glands.  The  deep 
lymphatic  vessels  of  the  penis  follow  the  course  of  the  internal  pudic  vessels,  and 
join  Ihe  internal  ilinc  glands. 

In  the  female,  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  labia, 
nymphie,  and  clitoris,  terminate  in  the  upper  chain  of  the  inguinal  glands. 

The  deep  lymphatics  of  the  pelvis  and  aixlomen  take  the  course  of  the  principal 
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blood-vessels.  Those  of  the  parietes  of  the  pelvis,  which  accompany  the  gluteal, 
ischiatic,  and  obturator  vessels,  follow  the  course  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  and 
ultimately  join  the  lumbar  lymphatics. 

The  efferent  vessels  from  the  inguinal  gland  enter  the  pelvis  beneath  Poupart's 
ligament,  where  they  lie  in  close  relation  with  the  femoral  vein ;  they  then  pass 
through  the  chain  of  glands  surrounding  the  external  iliac  vessels,  and  finally 
terminate  in  the  lumbar  glands.  They  receive  the  deep  epigastric  and  circumflex 
iliac  lymphatics. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  bladder  arise  from  the  entire  surface  of  the  organ ;  the 
greater  number  run  beneath  the  peritoneum  on  its  posterior  surface,  and,  after 
passing  through  the  lymphatic  glands  in  that  situation,  join  with  the  lymphatics 
from  the  prostate  and  vesicula)  seminales,  and  enter  the  internal  iliac  glands. 

The  h/mphatics  of  the  rectum  are  of  large  size ;  after  passing  through  some  small 
glands  that  lie  upon  its  outer  wall  and  in  the  meso-rectum,  they  pass  to  the  lum- 
bar glands. 

The  h/mphatics  of  the  uterus  consist  of  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep ;  the  former 
being  placed  beneath  the  peritoneum,  the  latter  in  the  substance  of  the  organ. 
The  lymphatics  of  the  cervix  uteri,  together  with  those  from  the  vagina,  enter 
the  internal  iliac  and  sacral  glands;  those  from  the  body  and  fundus  of  the 
uterus  pass  outwards  in  the  broad  ligaments,  and,  being  joined  by  the  lymphat- 
ics from  the  ovaries,  broad  ligaments,  and  Fallopian  tubes,  ascend  with  the  ovarian 
vessels  to  open  into  the  lumbar  glands.  In  the  unimpregnated  uterus,  they  are 
small ;  but  during  gestation  they  become  very  greatly  enlarged. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  testicle  consist  of  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep:  the  for- 
mer commence  on  the  surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  the  latter  in  the  e])ididyinis 
and  body  of  the  testis.  They  form  several  large  trunks,  which  ascend  with  the 
spermatic  cord,  and,  accompanying  the  spermatic  vessels  into  the  abdomen,  oj>en 
into  the  lumbar  glands ;  hence  the  enlargement  of  these  glands  in  malignant  dis- 
eases of  the  testis. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  kidneys  arise  on  the  surface,  and  also  in  the  interior  of 
the  organ:  they  join  at  the  hilum,  and,  after  receiving  the  lymphatic  vessels 
from  the  ureter  and  suprarenal  capsules,  open  into  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  liver  are  divisible  into  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep. 
The  former  arise  in  the  sub-peritoneal  areolar  tissue  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  organ.  Those  on  the  convex  surface  may  be  divided  into  four  groups: — 1. 
Those  which  pass  from  behind  forwards,  consisting  of  three  or  four  branches, 
which  ascend  in  the  longitudinal  ligament,  and  unite  to  form  a  single  trunk, 
which  passes  up  between  the  fibres  of  the  Diaphragm,  behind  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage, to  enter  the  anterior  mediastinal  glands,  and  finally  ascends  to  the  root  of 
the  neck,  to  terminate  in  the  right  lymphatic  duct.  2.  Another  group,  which 
also  incline  from  behind  forwards,  are  reflected  over  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
liver  to  its  under  surface,  and  from  thence  pass  along  the  longitudinal  fissure  to 
the  glands  in  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum.  3.  A  third  group  incline  outwards  to 
the  right  lateral  ligament,  and,  uniting  into  one  or  two  large  trunks,  pierce  the 
Diaphragm,  and  run  along  its  upper  surface  to  enter  the  anterior  mediastinal 
glands;  or,  instead  of  entering  the  thorax,  turn  inwards  across  the  crus  of  the 
Diaphragm,  and  open  into  the  commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct.  4.  The 
fourth  group  incline  outwards  from  the  surface  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  to  the 
left  lateral  ligament,  pierce  tlie  Diaphragm,  and,  passing  forwards,  terminate  in 
the  glands  in  the  anterior  mediastinum. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  on  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  are  divided  into  three 
sets: — 1.  Those  on  the  right  side  of  the  gall-bladder  enter  the  lumbar  glands. 

2.  Those  surrounding  the  gall-bladder  form  a  remarkable  plexus:   they  accom- 
pany the  hepatic  vessels,  and  open  into  the  glands  in  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum. 

3.  Those  on  the  left  of  the  gall-bladder  pass  to  the  oesophageal  glands,  and  to  the 
glands  which  are  situated  along  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach. 

The  deep  lymphatics  accompany  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  and  the  hepatic 
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artery  and  duct  through  the  substance  of  the  liver ;  passing  out  at  the  transverse 
fissure,  they  enter  the  lymphatic  glands  along  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach 
and  behind  the  pancreas,  or  join  with  one  of  the  lacteal  vessels  previous  to  its 
termination  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  stomach  are  of  small  size ;  they  are  placed  along 
the  lesser  and  greater  curvature,  some  within  the  gastro-splenic  omentum,  whilst 
others  surround  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  orifices. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  stomach  consist  of  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep ;  the 
former  originating  in  the  subserous,  and  the  latter  in  the  submucous  coat.  They 
follow  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  may,  consequently,  be  arranged  into 
three  groups.  The  first  group  accompany  the  coronary  vessels  along  the  lesser 
curvature,  receiving  branches  from  both  surfaces  of  the  organ,  and  pass  to  the 
glands  around  the  pylorus.  The  second  group  pass  from  the  great  end  of  the 
stomach,  accompanying  the  vasa  brevia,  and  enter  the  splenic  lymphatic  glands. 
The  third  group  run  along  the  greater  curvature  with  the  right  gastro-epiploic 
vessels,  and  terminate  at  the  root  of  the  mesentery  in  one  of  the  principal  lacteal 
vessels. 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  spleen  occupy  the  hilum.  Its  lymphatic  vessels 
consist  of  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep ;  the  former  are  placed  beneath  its  peri- 
toneal covering,  the  latter  in  the  substance  of  the  organ :  they  accompany  the 
blood-vessels,  passing  through  a  series  of  small  glands,  and,  after  receiving  the 
lymphatics  from  the  pancreas,  ultimately  pass  into  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  Lymphatic  System  of  the  Intestines. 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  small  intestines  are  placed  between  the  layers  of 
the  mesentery,  occupying  the  meshes  formed  by  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels,, 
and  hence  called  mesenteric  glands.  They  vary  in  number  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty ;  and  in  size,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  small  almond. 
These  glands  are  most  numerous,  and  largest,  above,  near  the  duodenum,  and 
below  opposite  the  termination  of  the  ileum  in  the  colon.  This  latter  group 
becomes  enlarged  and  infiltrated  with  deposit  in  cases  of  fever  accompanied  with 
ulceration  of  the  intestines. 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  large  intestines  are  much  less  numerous  than  the 
mesenteric  glands ;  they  are  situated  along  the  vascular  arches  formed  by  the 
arteries  previous  to  their  distribution,  and  even  sometimes  upon  the  intestine 
itself.  They  are  fewest  in  number  along  the  transverse  colon,  where  they  form 
an  uninterrupted  chain  with  the  mesenteric  glands. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  small  intestine  are  called  lacteals^  from  the  milk-white 
fluid  they  usually  contain :  they  consist  of  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep :  the 
former  lie  beneath  the  peritoneal  coat  taking  a  longitudinal  course  along  the 
outer  side  of  the  intestine,  the  latter  occupy  the  submucous  tissue,  and  course 
transversely  round  the  intestine,  accompanied  by  the  branches  of  the  mesenteric 
vessels;  they  pass  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  enter  the  mesenteric 
glands,  and  finally  unite  to  form  two  or  three  large  trunks;  which  terminate  in 
the  thoracic  duct. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  large  intestine  consist  of  two  sets :  those  of  the  caecum, 
ascending  and  transverse  colon,  which,  after  passing  through  their  proper  glands, 
enter  the  mesenteric  glands ;  and  those  of  the  descending  colon  and  rectum,  which 
pass  to  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  Lymphatics  of  the  Thorax. 

The  deep  lymphatic  glands  of  the  thorax  are  the  intercostal,  internal  mammary, 
anterior  mediastinal,  and  posterior  mediastinal. 

The  intercostal  glands  are  small,  irregular  in  number,  and  situated  on  each  side 
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of  the  spine,  near  the  costo  vertebral  articulations,  some  being  placed  between  the 
two  planes  of  intercostal  muscles. 

The  internal  mammary  glands  are  placed  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  each 
intercostal  space,  b}'  the  side  of  the  internal  mammary  vessels. 

The  anterior  mediastinal  glands  are  placed  in  the  loose  areolar  tissue  of  tlie 
anterior  mediastinum,  some  lying  upon  the  Diaphragm  in  front  of  the  pericardium, 
and  others  round  the  great  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  heart. 

The  posterior  mediastinal  glands  are  situated  in  the  areolar  tissue  in  the  pos- 
terior mediastinum,  forming  a  continuous  chain  by  the  side  of  the  aorta  and 
oesophagus  ;  they  communicate  on  each  side  with  the  intercostal,  below  with  the 
lumbar,  and  above  with  the  deep  cervical  glands. 

Tlie  superficial  hjmphaiics  of  the  front  of  the  thorax  run  across  the  great 
Pectoral  muscle,  and  those  on  the  back  part  of  this  cavity  lie  upon  the  Trapezius 
and  Latissimus  dorsi ;  they  all  converge  to  the  axillary  glands.  The  lymphatics 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  mammary  gland  pass  outwards  to  the  lower  border 
of  the  Pect oralis  major  muscle,  where  they  enter  a  chain  of  small  glands,  situated 
in  the  axillary  space  along  the  lower  border  of  its  anterior  boundary.  Some  few 
lymphatics  from  the  inner  side  of  the  mammary  gland  pass  through  the  inter- 
costal spaces  to  reach  the  anterior  mediastinal  glands. 

The  deep  lymphatics  of  the  thorax  are  the  intercostal,  internal  mammary,  and 
diaphragmatic. 

The  intercostal  lymphatics  follow  the  course  of  the  intercostal  vessels,  receiving 
lymphatics  from  the  intercostal  muscles  and  pleura  ;  they  pass  backwards  to  the 
spine,  and  unite  with  lymphatics  from  the  back  part  of  the  thorax  and  spinal 
canal.  After  traversing  the  intercostal  glands,  they  incline  down  the  spine,  and 
terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  internal  mammary  lymphatics  follow  the  course  of  the  internal  mam- 
mary vessels ;  they  commence  in  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  above  the  umbih- 
cus  communicating  with  the  epigastric  lymphatics,  ascend  between  the  fibres 
of  the  Diaphragm  at  its  attachment  to  the  ensiform  appendix,  and  in  their 
course  behind  the  costal  cartilages  are  joined  by  the  intercostal  lymphatics  ; 
they  terminate  on  the  right  side  in  the  right  lymphatic  duct,  on  the  left  side  in 
the  thoracic  duct. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  Diaphragm  follow  the  course  of  their  corresponding 
vessels,  and  terminate,  some  in  front,  in  the  anterior  mediastinal  and  internal 
mammary  glands,  some  behind  in  the  intercostal  and  posterior  mediastinal 
lymphatics. 

The  bronchial  glands  are  situated  round  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  and 
roots  of  the  lungs.  They  are  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  the  largest  being  placed 
opposite  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  the  smallest  round  the  bronchi  and  their 
primary  divisions  for  some  little  distance  within  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  In 
infancy,  they  present  the  same  appearance  as  lymphatic  glands  in  other  situations; 
in  the  adult  they  assume  a  brownish  tinge,  and  in  old  age  a  deep  black  color. 
Occasionally,  they  become  sufficiently  enlarged  to  compress  and  narrow  the 
canal  of  the  bronchi ,  and  they  are  often  the  seat  of  tubercle  or  cretaceous 
deposits. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  lung  consist  of  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep :  the  former 
are  placed  beneath  the  pleura,  forming  a  minute  plexus,  which  covers  the  outer 
surface  of  the  lung;  the  latter  accompany  the  blood-vessels,  and  run  along  the 
bronchi :  they  both  terminate  at  the  root  of  the  lungs  in  the  bronchial  glands. 
The  efferent  vessels  from  these  glands,  two  or  three  in  number,  ascend  upon  the 
trachea  to  the  root  of  the  neck,  traverse  the  tracheal  and  oesophageal  glands,  and 
terminate  on  the  left  side  in  the  thoracic  duct,  and  on  the  right  side  in  the  right 
Ij'mphatic  duct. 

The  cardiac  lymphatics  consist  of  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep ;  the  former 
arise  in  the  subserous  areolar  tissue  of  the  surface,  and  the  latter  in  the  deep 
tissues  of  the  heart.     They  follow  the  course  of  the  coronary  vessels;  those  oi 
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the  right  side  unite  into  a  trunk  at  the  root  of  the  aorta,  which,  ascending  across 
the  arch  of  that  vessel,  passes  backwards  to  the  trachea,  upon  which  it  ascends, 
to  terminate  at  the  root  of  the  neck  in  the  right  lymphatic  duct.  Those  of  the 
left  side  unite  into  a  single  vessel  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  which,  passing  along 
the  pulmonary  artery,  and  traversing  some  glands  at  the  root  of  the  aorta, 
ascends  on  the  trachea  to  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  thymic  lymphatics  arise  from  the  spinal  surface  of  the  thymus  gland,  and 
terminate  on  each  side  in  the  internal  jugular  veins. 

The  thyroid  lymphatics  arise  from  either  lateral  lobe  of  this  organ ;  they  con- 
verge to  form  a  short  trunk,  which  terminates  on  the  right  side  in  the  right 
lymphatic  duct,  on  the  left  side  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

Tne  lymphatics  of  the  oesophagus  form  a  plexus  round  that  tube,  ti'averse  the 
glands  in  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and,  after  communicating  with  the  pulmo- 
nary lymphatic  vessels  near  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  terminate  in  the  thoracic 
duct. 
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Nervous  System. 

THE  Nervous  System  is  composed :  1.  of  a  series  of  large  centres  of  nerve- 
matter,  called,  collectively,  the  cerebrospinal  centre  or  axis ;  2.  of  smaller 
centres,  termed  ganglia;  3.  of  nerves^  connected  either  with  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis  or  the  ganglia ;  and  4.  of  certain  modifications  of  the  peripheral  termina- 
tions of  the  nerves,  forming  the  organs  of  the  external  senses. 

The  Cerehro-sjnnal  Centre  consists  of  two  parts,  the  spinal  cord  and  the 
encephalon :  the  latter  may  be  subdivided  into  the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum, 
the  pons  Varolii,  and  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  Spinal  Cord  and  its  Membranes. 

Dissection.  To  dissect  the  cord  and  its  membranes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  open  the  whole 
length  of  the  spinal  canal.  For  this  purpose  the  mnscles  must  be  separated  from  the  vertebral 
grooves,  so  as  to  expose  the  spinous  processes  and  lamina;  of  the  vertebraj ;  and  the  latter  must 
bo  sawn  through  on  each  side,  close  to  the  roots  of  the  transverse  processes,  from  the  third  or 
fourth  cervical  vertebra,  above,  to  the  sacrum  below.  The  vertebral  arches  having  been  dis- 
placed by  means  of  a  chisel,  and  the  separate  fragments  removed,  the  dura  mater  will  be  exposed, 
covered  by  a  plexus  of  veins  and  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue,  often  infiltrated  with  serous 
fluid.  The  arches  of  the  upper  vertebras  are  best  divided  by  means  of  a  strong  pair  of  cutting 
bone-forceps. 

Membranes  of  the  Cord. 

The  membranes  which  envelop  the  spinal  cord  are  three  in  number.  The 
most  external  is  the  dura  mater^  a  strong  fibrous  membrane,  which  forms  a  loose 
sheath  around  the  cord.  The  most  internal  is  the  pia  mater,  a  cell ulo- vascular 
membrane,  which  closely  invests  the  entire  surface  of  the  cord.  Between  the 
two  is  the  arachnoid  membrane,  an  intermediate  structure,  which  envelops  the 
cord,  and  is  connected  to  the  pia  mater  by  slender  filaments  of  connective  tissue. 

The  Dura  Mater  of  the  cord,  continuous  with  that  which  invests  the  brain, 
is  a  loose  sheath  which  surrounds  the  cord,  and  is  separated  from  the  bony  walls 
of  the  spinal  canal  by  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  adipose  tissue,  and  a  plexus  of 
veins,  it  is  attached  to  the  circumference  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  to  the 
posterior  common  ligament,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  canal,  by 
fibrous  tissue ;  and  extends,  below,  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  sacrum ;  but,  beyond 
this  point,  it  is  impervious,  being  continued,  in  the  form  of  a  slender  cord,  to  the 
back  of  the  coccyx,  where  it  blends  with  the  periosteum.  This  sheath  is  much 
larger  than  is  necessary  for  its  contents,  and  its  size  is  greater  in  the  cervical  and 
lumbar  regions  than  in  the  dorsal.  Its  inner  surface  is  smooth,  covered  by  a 
layer  of  polygonal  cells;  and  on  each  side  may  be  seen  the  double  openings  which 
transmit  the  two  roots  of  the  corresponding  spinal  nerve,  the  fibrous  layer  of  the 
dura  mater  being  continued  in  the  form  of  a  tubular  prolongation  on  them  as 
they  issue  from  these  apertures.  These  prolongations  of  the  dura  mater  are 
short  in  the  upper  part  of  the  spine,  but  become  gradually  longer  below,  forming 
a  number  of  tubes  of  fibrous  membrane,  which  inclose  the  sacral  nerves,  and  are 
contained  in  the  spinal  canal. 

The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  dura  mater  of  the  cord,  as  compared  with  that 
investing  the  brain,  are  the  following : 

The  dura  mater  of  the  cord  is  not  adherent  to  the  bones  of  the  spinal  canal, 
which  have  an  independent  periosteum. 

It  does  not  send  partitions  into  the  fissures  of  the  cord,  as  in  the  brain. 

Its  fibrous  laminae  do  not  separate  to  form  venous  sinuses,  as  in  the  brain. 
(610) 
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Strvctvre.  The  dura  mater  consists  of  white  fibrous  and  elastic  tissue,  arranged 
in  bands,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  parallel  with  one  another.  It  is  sparingly 
supplied  with  vessels ;  and  some  few  nerves  have  been  traced  into  it. 

The  Arachnoid  is  exposed  by  slitting  up  the  dura 
mater,  and  reflecting  that  membrane  to  either  side 
(Fig,  867),  It  is  a  thin,  delicate,  tubular  membrane, 
which  invests  the  surface  of  the  cord,  and  is  con- 
nected to  the  pia  mater  hy  slender  filaments  of  con- 
nective tissue.  Above,  it  is  continuous  with  the 
cerebral  arachnoid;  on  either  side  it  is  reflected  on 
the  various  nerves,  so  as  to  form  a  shealh  for  thera 
as  they  pass  outwards  to  the  intervertebral  foramina. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  arachnoid  is  in  contact  with 
the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  and  the  two  are, 
here  and  there,  connected  together  by  isolated  con- 
nective-tissue trabecule,  especially  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  eord.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
membranes  are  not  connected  together,  and  the  in- 
terval between  them  is  named  tlie  sub-dural  space. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  arachnoid  is  separated  from 
the  pia  mater  by  a  considerable  interval,  wnich  is  called 
the  sub-arachnoidean  space.  This  space  is  largest  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  canal,  and  incla=es  the 
ma.s8  of  nerves  which  form  the  cauda  equina.  It 
contains  an  abundant  serous  secretion,  the  cerebrospinal 
Jluid,  and  usually  communicates  with  the  general  ven- 
tricular cavity  of  the  brain,  by  means  of  an  ojjening 
in  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  inferior  boundary  of  the 

fourth  ventricle  (foramen  of  Magendie).  This  secretion  is  sufficient  in  amount 
to  expand  the  arachnoid  membrane,  so  as  to  completely  fill  up  the  whole  of  the 
space  included  in  the  dura  mater.  The  sub-arachnoidean  space  is  crossed,  at 
the  back  part  of  the  cord,  by  numerous 
fibrous  bands,  which  stretch  from  the  arach- 
noid to  the  pia  mater,  especially  in  the  cer- 
vical region,  and  is  partially  subdivided  by  a 
longitudinal   membranous   partition,   which  »F 

serves  to  connect  the  arachnoid  with  the  pia  jf 

mater  opposite  the  po.'iterior  median  fissure.  ^ 

This  partition  is  incomplete,  and  cribriform 

in  structure,  consisting  of  bundles  of  white  ■ 

fibrous  tissue,  interlacing  with  each  other.' 

Structure.     The  aracimoid   is   a   delicate 
membrane,   made    up   of   closely   arranged 

parallel  bundles  of  connective  tissue,  covered  on  the  outer  or  dural  surface  by 
one  or  two  layers  of  endothelial  cells.  On  the  inner  surface  it  gives  ofl:'  the 
trabeculse  which  stretch  across  the  sub-arachnoid  space. 

'  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  description  of  the  arachnoid  varies  from  that  in  former  editions, 
which  described  tbis  membraae  asnclosetl  sac,  one  layer  of  which,  the  vuceral  laj/er,  instieathed 
the  cord,  and  the  other,  the  parietal  layer,  was  reflected  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater. 
The  spwce  between  the  two  layers  was  termed  the  "  cavity  of  tlie  arachnoid,"  and  corresponded 
to  the  '"sob-durttl"  space  in  the  bIjotc  deacription.  KSlliker  was  the  first  to  deny  that  the  inner 
surface  of  the  dnra  mater  was  covered  by  an  outer  layer  of  the  arachnoid;  he  states  that  nothing 
U  found  here  eicept  epithelium,  no  Iraee  of  a  special  membrane  eniiting.  This  view  is  now  very 
tcenerally  adopted  by  anatomists,  and  ap|>ears  to  hare  derived  additional  contirniation  from  the 
inveatigatioDS  of  Retzius  and  Aiel  Key,  who  state  that  the  conneetioo,  which  was  fonnerly 
described  as  taking  place  between  the  two  layers  of  the  arachnoid  as  they  were  ^^^olon)^ed  in  the 
form  of  A  tnbnlar  sheath  over  the  nerves,  does  not  exist.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  ai'ach- 
noid  membrane  of  the  brain,  wliicli  is  no  looger  regarded  as  a  closed  sac    See  p.  616, 
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The  Pia  Matei*  of  the  cord  is  exposed  on  the  removal  of  the  arachnoid  (Fig. 
867).  It  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the  cord,  to  which  it  is  very  intimately 
adherent,  forming  its  neurilemma,  and  sends  a  process  downwards  into  its  ante- 
rior fissure,  and  another,  extremely  delicate,  into  the  posterior  fissure.  It  also 
forms  a  sheath  for  eacli  of  the  filaments  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  invests  the 
nerves  themselves.  A  longitudinal  fibrous  band  extends  along  the  middle  line 
on  its  anterior  surface,  called  by  Haller  the  liiiea  splendens;  and  a  somewhat 
similar  band,  the  lijainenium  denlictdaium^  is  situated  on  each  side.  At  the 
point  where  the  cord  terminates,  the  pia  mater  becomes  contracted,  and  is 
contiinied  down  as  a  long,  slender  filament  {Jilum  ierminale\  which  descends 
through  the  centre  of  the  mass  of  nerves  forming  the  cauda  equina,  and  is 
blended  with  the  impervious  sheath  of  dura  mater,  on  a  level  with  the  top 
of  the  sacral  canal.  It  assists  in  maintaining  the  cord  in  its  position  during  the 
movements  of  the  trunk,  and  is,  from  this  circumstance,  called  the  central  liga- 
ment of  the  spinal  cord.  It  contains  a  little  gray,  nervous  substance,  which  may 
be  traced  for  some  distance  into  its  upper  part,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  small 
artery  and  vein. 

Structure.  The  pia  mater  of  the  cord  is  less  vascular  in  structure  than  the 
pia  mater  of  the  brain,  with  which  it  is  continuous,  being  thicker,  more  dense 
m  structure,  and  composed  of  bundles  of  connective-tissue  fibres,  arranged  for 
the  most  part  longitudinally.  It  is  usually  described  as  consisting  of  two  layers, 
between  which  is  a  network  of  elastic  fibres,  in  which  the  vessels  ramify.  It  is 
also  supplied  with  nerves,  which  are  derived  from  the  sympathetic,  and  from  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  cord,  the  pia 
mater  presents  a  grayish,  mottled  tint,  which  is  owing  to  yellow  or  brown  pig- 
ment cells  scattered  among  the  elastic  fibres. 

The  Ligamentnm  Deniiculcdum  (Fig.  367)  is  a  narrow,  fibrous  band,  situated 
on  each  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  throughout  its  entire  length,  and  separating  the 
anterior  from  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  having  received  its  name 
from  tlie  serrated  appearance  which  it  presents.  Its  inner  border  is  continuous 
with  the  pia  mater,  at  the  side  of  the  cord.  Its  outer  border  presents  a  series 
of  triangular,  dentated  serrations,  the  points  of  which  are  fixed,  at  intervals,  to 
the  dui'a  mater.  These  serrations  are  about  twenty  in  number,  on  each  side,  the 
first  being  attached  to  the  dura  mater,  opposite  the  margin  of  the  foramen  mag- 
num, between  the  vertebral  artery  and  the  hypoglossal  nerve ;  and  the  last  near 
the  lower  end  of  the  cord.  Its  use  is  to  support  the  cord  in  the  fluid  by  which 
it  is  surrounded. 

The  Spinal  Cord. 

The  spinal  cord  {medulla  spinalis)  is  the  cylindrical,  elongated  part  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis,  which  is  contained  in  the  vertebral  canal.  Its  length  is 
usually  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  inches,  and  its  weight,  when  divested  of  its 
membranes  and  nerves,  about  one  ounce  and  a  half,  its  proportion  to  the  enceph- 
alon  being  about  1  to  33.  It  does  not  nearly  fill  the  canal  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained, its  investing  membranes  being  separated  from  the  surrounding  walls  by 
areolar  tissue  and  a  plexus  of  veins.  It  occupies,  in  the  adult,  the  upper  two- 
thirds  of  the  vertebral  canal,  extending  from  the  upper  border  of  the  atlas  to 
the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  terminates 
in  a  slender  filament  of  gray  substance,  which  is  continued  for  some  distance 
into  the  filum  terminah.  In  the  foetus,  before  the  third  month,  it  extends  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sacral  canal ;  but,  after  this  period,  it  gradually  recedes  from  below, 
as  the  growth  of  the  bones  composing  the  canal  is  more  rapid  in  proportion  than 
that  of  the  cord ;  so  that,  in  the  child  at  birth,  the  cord  extends  as  far  as  the 
third  lumbar  vertebra.  Its  position  varies  also  according  to  the  degree  of  curva- 
ture of  the  spinal  column,  being  raised  somewhat  in  flexion  of  the  spine.  On 
examining  its  surface,  it  presents  a  difference  in  its  diameter  in  different  parts, 
being  marked  by  two  enlargements,  an  upper  or  cervical,  and  a  lower  or  lumbar. 
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The  cervical  enlargement,  which  is  the  larger,  extends  from  the  third  cerviosl 
to  the  first  dorsal  vertebra:  its  greatest  diameter  is  in  the  transverse  direction, 
and  it  corresponds  with  the  origin  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the  upper  extremi- 
ties. The  lower,  or  lumbar  enlargement,  is  situated  opposite  the  last  dorsal 
vertebra,  its  greatest  diameter  being  from  before  backwards.  It  corresponds  with 
the  origin  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the  lower  extremities.  In  form,  the  spinal 
cord  is  a  flattened  cylinder.  It  presents  on  its  anterior  surface,  along  the  middle 
line,  a  longitudinal  fissure,  the  anterior  median  fissure ;  and,  on  its  posterior  sur- 
face, another  fissure,  which  also  extends  along  the  entire  length  of  the  cord,  the 
posterior  median  fissure.  These  fissures  serve  to  divide  the  cord  into  two  sym- 
metrical halves,  which  are  united  in  the  middle  line,  throughout  their  entire 
length,  by  a  transverse  band  of  nervous  substance,  the  commissure. 

The  Anterior  median  fissure  is  wider,  but  of  less  depth,  than  the  posterior, 
extending  into  the  cord  for  about  one-third  of  its  thickness,  and  is  deepest  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  cord.  It  contains  a  prolongation  from  the  pia  mater ;  and 
its  floor  i.t  formed  by  the  anterior  white  commissure,  which  is  perforated  by 
numerous  blood-vessels,  passing  to  the  centre  of  the  cord. 

The  Posterior  median  fissure  is  much  less  marked  than  the  anterior,  and  moat 
distinct  at  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  cord.  It  extends  into  the  cord  to 
about  one-half  of  its  depth.  It  contains  a  little  connective  tissue,  and  numerous 
blood-vessels,  and  its  floor  is  formed  by  a  thin  layer  of  white  substance,  the  poste- 
rior white  commissure.     Some  anatomists  state  that 

the  bottom  of  this  fissure  corresponds  to  the  gray        Flg.399.— SpinalCord,  Side 
matter,  except  in  the  cervical  region,  and  at  a  point     '^'VU  .  ^'"^"  "^  '''*  *''*»"''^ 
corresponding    to   the    enlargement  in   the    lumbar     *"      "  un">8. 
region.'  ^ 

Lateral  Fissures.      On  either  side  of  the  anterior  -•"• 

median  fissure,  a  linear  series  of  foramina  may  be  ob- 
served, indicating  the  points  where  the  anterior  roots 

of  the  spina!  nerves  emerge  from  the  cord.     This  is  ^ 

called,  by  some  anatomists,  the  a?itero-laleral  fissure  of 
the  cord,  although  no  actual  fissure  exists  in  this 
situation.  And  on  either  side  of  the  posterior 
median  fissure,  along  the  line  of  attachment  of  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  nerves,  a  delicate  fissure  may- 
be seen,  loading  down  to  tlie  gray  matter  which 
approaches    the    surface   in   this   situation;    this   is 

called  the  postero-laleral fissure  of  the  spinal  cord.  On  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  spinal  cord,  on  either  side  of  the  posterior  median  fissure,  is  a  slight  longitu- 
dinal furrow,  marking  off  two  slender  tracts,  the  posterior  median  colam?is.  These 
are  most  distinct  in  the  cervical  region,  but  are  stated  by  Foville  to  exist  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  cord. 

Columns  of  the  Cord.  The  fissures  divide  each  half  of  the  spinal  cord  into 
four  columns,  an  anterior  column,  a  lateral  column,  a  posterior  column,  and  a 
posterior  median  column. 

The  anterior  column  includes  all  the  portion  of  the  cord  between  the  anterior 
median  fissure  and  the  antero-lateral  fissure,  from  which  the  anterior  roots  of 
the  nerves  arise.  It  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  pyramid  of  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

The  lateral  column,  the  largest  segment  of  the  cord,  includes  all  the  portion 
between  the  antero-  and  postero-lateral  fissures.  It  is  continuous  with  the  lateral 
column  of  the  medulla.  By  some  anatomists,  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns 
are  included  together,  under  the  name  of  the  antero-lateral  column,  which  forma 
rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  circumference  of  the  cord. 

'  This  was  the  tescliing  of  Vicq  d'Azyr,  who  ia  followed  by  Snppey  and  most  of  the  best 
modern  anatomista.  On  the  other  hand,  Meckel  rtrongly  affirma  the  existence  of  a  distinct 
posterior  w"  ' 
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The  Pia  Mater  of  the  cord  is  exposed  on  the  removal  of  the  arachnoid  (Fig. 
867).  It  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the  cord,  to  which  it  is  very  intimately 
adherent,  forming  its  neurilemma,  and  sends  a  process  downwards  into  its  ante- 
rior fissure,  and  another,  extremely  delicate,  into  the  posterior  fissure.  It  also 
forms  a  sheath  for  each  of  the  filaments  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  invests  the 
nerves  themselves.  A  longitudinal  fibrous  band  extends  along  the  middle  line 
on  its  anterior  surface,  called  by  Haller  the  linea  splendens;  and  a  somewhat 
similar  band,  the  litjamenium  dcmiiculatum,  is  situated  on  each  side.  At  the 
point  where  the  cord  terminates,  the  pia  mater  becomes  contracted,  and  is 
continued  down  as  a  long,  slender  filament  {Jilum  iermtnale),  which  descends 
through  the  centre  of  the  mass  of  nerves  forming  the  cauda  equina,  and  is 
blended  with  the  impervious  sheath  of  dura  mater,  on  a  level  with  the  top 
of  the  sacral  canal.  It  assists  in  maintaining  the  cord  in  its  position  during  the 
movements  of  the  trunk,  and  is,  from  this  circumstance,  called  the  central  liga- 
ment of  the  spinal  cord.  It  contains  a  little  gray,  nervous  substance,  which  may 
be  traced  for  some  distance  into  its  upper  part,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  small 
artery  and  vein. 

Structure.  The  pia  mater  of  the  cord  is  less  vascular  in  structure  than  the 
pia  mater  of  the  brain,  with  which  it  is  continuous,  being  thicker,  more  dense 
m  structure,  and  composed  of  bundles  of  connective-tissue  fibres,  arranged  for 
the  most  part  longitudinally.  It  is  usually  described  as  consisting  of  two  layers, 
between  which  is  a  network  of  elastic  fibres,  in  which  the  vessels  ramify.  It  is 
also  supplied  with  nerves,  which  are  derived  from  the  sympathetic,  and  from  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  cord,  the  pia 
mater  presents  a  grayish,  mottled  tint,  which  is  owing  to  yellow  or  brown  pig- 
ment cells  scattered  among  the  elastic  fibres. 

The  Lirjamentum  JJenttculatum  (Fig.  367)  is  a  narrow,  fibrous  band,  situated 
on  each  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  throughout  its  entire  length,  and  separating  the 
anterior  from  the  posterior  roots  of  tlie  spinal  nerves,  having  received  its  name 
from  the  serrated  appearance  which  it  presents.  Its  inner  border  is  continuous 
with  the  pia  mater,  at  the  side  of  the  cord.  Its  outer  border  presents  a  series 
of  triangular,  dentated  serrations,  the  points  of  which  are  fixed,  at  intervals,  to 
the  dui'a  mater.  These  serrations  are  about  twenty  in  number,  on  each  side,  the 
first  being  attached  to  the  dura  mater,  opposite  the  margin  of  the  foramen  mag- 
num, between  the  vertebral  artery  and  the  hypoglossal  nerve;  and  the  last  near 
the  lower  end  of  the  cord.  Its  use  is  to  support  the  cord  in  the  fluid  by  which 
it  is  surrounded. 

The  Spinal  Cord. 

The  spinal  cord  {medulla  spinalis)  is  the  cylindrical,  elongated  part  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis,  which  is  contained  in  the  vertebral  canal.  Its  length  is 
usually  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  inches,  and  its  weight,  when  divested  of  its 
membranes  and  nerves,  about  one  ounce  and  a  half,  its  proportion  to  the  enceph- 
alon  being  about  1  to  33.  It  does  not  nearly  fill  the  canal  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained, its  investing  membranes  being  separated  from  the  surrounding  walls  by 
areolar  tissue  and  a  plexus  of  veins.  It  occupies,  in  the  adult,  the  upper  two- 
thirds  of  the  vertebral  canal,  extending  from  the  upper  border  of  the  atlas  to 
the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  terminates 
in  a  slender  filament  of  gray  substance,  which  is  continued  for  some  distance 
into  i\\Qfilum  terminale.  In  the  foetus,  before  the  third  month,  it  extends  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sacral  canal ;  but,  after  this  period,  it  gradually  recedes  from  below, 
as  the  growth  of  the  bones  composing  the  canal  is  more  rapid  in  proportion  than 
that  of  the  cord ;  so  that,  in  the  child  at  birth,  the  cord  extends  as  far  as  the 
third  lumbar  vertebra.  Its  position  varies  also  according  to  the  degree  of  curva- 
ture of  the  spinal  column,  being  raised  somewhat  in  flexion  of  the  spine.  On 
examining  its  surface,  it  presents  a  difference  in  its  diameter  in  different  parts, 
being  marked  by  two  enlargements,  an  upper  or  cervical,  and  a  lower  or  lumbar. 
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The  cervical  enlargement,  which  is  the  larger,  extends  from  the  third  cervical 
to  the  first  dorsal  vertebra :  its  greatest  diameter  is  Id  the  transverse  direction, 
and  it  corresponds  with  the  origin  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the  upper  extremi- 
ties. The  lower,  or  lumbar  enlargement,  is  situuted  opposite  the  last  dorsal 
vertebra,  its  greatest  diameter  being  from  before  backwards.  It  corresponds  with 
the  origin  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the  lower  extremities.  Inform,  the  spinal 
cord  is  a  flattened  cylinder.  It  presents  on  its  anterior  surface,  along  the  middle 
line,  a  longitudinal  (issure,  the  anterior  median  Jissure ;  and,  on  its  posterior  sur- 
face, another  fissure,  which  also  extends  along  the  entire  length  of  the  cord,  the 
posterior  median  fissure.  These  fissures  serve  to  divide  the  cord  into  two  sym- 
metrical halves,  which  are  united  in  the  middle  line,  throughout  Iheir  entire 
length,  by  a  transverse  band  of  nervous  substance,  the  commissure. 

The  Anterior  median  fissure  is  wider,  but  of  less  depth,  than  the  posterior, 
extending  into  the  cord  for  about  one-third  of  its  thickness,  and  is  deepest  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  cord.  It  contains  a  prolongation  from  the  pia  mater ;  and 
its  floor  is  formed  by  the  anterior  white  commissure,  which  is  perforal«d  by 
numerous  blood-vessels,  passing  to  the  centre  of  the  cord. 

The  Posterior  median  fissure  is  much  less  marked  than  the  anterior,  and  most 
distinct  at  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  cord.  It  extends  into  the  cord  to 
about  one-half  of  its  depth.  It  contains  a  little  connective  tissue,  and  numerous 
blood-vessels,  and  its  floor  is  formed  by  a  thin  layer  of  white  substance,  the  poste- 
rior white  commissure.     Some  anatomists  state  that 

the  bottom  of  this  fissure  corresponds  to  the  gray  Fig.86B. — Spinal  Cord,  SiJe 
matter,  except  in  the  cervical  region,  and  at  a  point     ^'f^  "'  "'*  Fissui-es 

corresponding    to   the    enlargement   iu   the    lumbar     *"      oumns. 
region.' 

Lateral  Fissures.      On  either  side  of  the  anterior  «w 

median  fissure,  a  linear  series  of  foramina  may  be  ob- 
served, indicating  the  points  where  the  anterior  roots 

of  the  spinal  nerves  emerge  from  the  cord.     This  is  ;^^ 

called,  by  some  anatomists,  the  antero-laleral  fissure  of 
the  cord,  although  no  actual  fissure  exists  in  this 
situation.  And  on  either  side  of  the  posterior 
median  fissure,  along  the  line  of  attachment  of  the 

Posterior  roots  of  the  nerves,  a  delicate  fissure  may 
e  seen,   loading  down   to   the   gray  matter  which 
approaches    the    surface   in    this   situation;    this   is 

called  the  postero-laleral fissure  of  the  spinal  cord.  On  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  spinal  cord,  on  either  side  of  the  posterior  median  fissure,  is  a  slight  longitu- 
dinal furrow,  marking  off  two  slender  tracts,  the  posterior  median  columns.  These 
are  most  distinct  in  the  cervical  region,  but  are  stated  by  Foville  to  exist  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  cord. 

Columns  of  the  Cord.  The  fissures  divide  each  half  of  the  spinal  cord  into 
four  column.'i,  an  anterior  column,  a  lateral  column,  a  posterior  column,  and  a 
posterior  median  column. 

The  anterior  column  includes  all  the  portion  of  the  cord  between  the  anterior 
median  fissure  and  the  an tero- lateral  fissure,  from  which  the  anterior  roots  of 
the  nerves  arise.  It  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  pyramid  of  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

The  lateral  column,  the  largest  segment  of  the  cord,  includes  all  the  portion 
between  the  antero-  and  postero-Iateral  fi.ssures.  It  is  continuous  with  the  lateral 
column  of  the  medulla.  By  some  anatomists,  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns 
are  included  together,  under  the  name  of  the  antero-lateral  column,  which  forms 
rather  more  than  two-tiiirds  of  the  entire  circumference  of  the  cord. 

'  This  was  the  teaching  of  Vicq  d'Azvr,  who  is  followed  by  Snppey  and  mort  of  the  best 
modern  aDntomists.  On  the  other  baad,  Meckel  Btronglj  affirms  the  existence  uf  a  distinct 
posterior  white  commissnre. 
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The  posterior  column  is  situated  between  the  posterior  median  and  postero- 
lateral fissures.     It  is  continuous  with  the  restiform  body  of  the  medulla. 

The  posterior  median  column  is  that  narrow  segment  of  the  cord  which  is  secD 
on  each  side  of  the  posterior  median  fissure,  usually  included  with  the  preceding, 
as  the  posterior  column. 

Strudure  of  the  Cord.  If  a  transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  be  made,  it 
will  be  seen  to  consist  of  white  and  gray  nervous  substance.  The  white  matter 
is  situated  externally,  and  constitutes  the  greater  part.  The  gray  substance  occu- 
pies the  centre,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  present  on  the  surface  of  the  section  two 
crescentic  masses,  placed  one  in  each  lateral  half  of  the  cord,  united  together  by 
a  transverse  band  of  gray  matter,  the  gray  commissure.  Each  crescentic  mass 
has  an  anterior  and  posterior  horn.  The  posterior  horn  is  long  and  narrow,  and 
approaches  the  surface  of  the  postero-lateral  fissure,  near  which  it  presents  a 
slight  enlargement.  The  anterior  horn  is  short  and  thick,  and  does  not  quite 
reach  the  surface,  but  extends  towards  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  nerves.  Its  margin  presents  a  dentate  or  stellate  appearance. 
Owing  to  the  projections  towards  the  surface  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  horns 
of  the  gray  matter,  each  half  of  the  cord  is  divided,  more  or  less  completely, 
into  three  columns,  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior ;  the  anterior  and  middle  being 
joined  to  form  the  antero-lateral  column,  as  the  anterior  horn  does  not  quite 
reach  the  surface. 

The  gray  commissure,  which  connects  the  two  crescentic  masses  of  gray 
matter,  is  separated  from  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  median  fissure  by  the  ante- 
rior white  commissure ;  and  from  the  bottom  of  the 
posterior  fissure  by  the  posterior  white  commissure. 
The  gray  commissure  consists  of  a  transverse  band 
of  gray  matter  and  of  white  fibres,  derived  from  the 
opposite  half  of  the  cord  and  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  nerves.  The  anterior  commissure  is  formed  of 
fibres,  partly  from  the  anterior  column,  and  partly 
from  tne  fibrils  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  which  decussate  as  they  pass  across  from  one 
to  the  other  side. 

The  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  gray  matter,  and 
its  amount  in  proportion  to  the  white,  vary  in  different 
parts  of  the  cord.  Thus,  the  posterior  horns  are  long 
and  narrow,  in  the  cervical  region ;  short  and  nar- 
rower, in  the  dorsal ;  short,  but  wider,  in  the  lumbar 
region.  In  the  cervical  region,  the  crescentic  portions 
are  small,  and  the  white  matter  more  abundant  than 
in  any  other  region  of  the  cord.  In  the  dorsal  region, 
the  gray  matter  is  least  developed,  the  white  matter 
being  also  small  in  quantity.  In  the  lumbar  region,  the  gray  matter  is  more 
abundant  than  in  any  other  region  of  the  cord.  Towards  the  lower  end  of  the 
cord,  the  white  matter  gradually  ceases.  The  crescentic  portions  of  the  gray 
matter  soon  blend  into  a  single  mass,  which  forms  the  only  constituent  of  the 
extreme  point  of  the  cord. 

The  mmute  anatomy  of  the  cord  is  described  in  the  Introduction. 


Fig.  370. — Transverse  Sections 
of  the  Cord. 
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The  Brain  and  its  Membranes. 

Dissection.  To  examine  the  brain  with  its  membranes,  the  skull-cap  mnst  be  removed.  In 
order  to  effect  this,  saw  through  the  external  table,  the  section  commencing,  in  front,  about  an 
inch  above  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  extending,  behind,  to  a  level  with  the  occipital  protuber- 
ance. Then  break  the  internal  table  with  the  chisel  and  hammer,  to  avoid  injuring  the  investing 
membranes  or  brain;  loosen,  and  forcibly  detach  the  skull-cap,  when  the  dura  mater  will  be 
exposed.  The  adhesion  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater  Ia  very  intunate,  and  much  more 
so  in  the  young  subject  than  in  the  adult. 
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The  membranes  of  the  brain  are,  the  dura  mater,  arachnoid  membrane,  and 
pia  mater. 

Dura  Mater. 

The  dura  mater  is  a  thick  and  dense  inelastic  fibrous  membrane,  which  lines 
the  interior  of  the  skull.  Its  outer  surface  is  rough  and  fibrillated,  and  adheres 
closely  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  bones,  forming  their  internal  periosteum,  this 
adhesion  being  more  intimate  opposite  the  sutures  and  at  the  base  of  the  skull ; 
at  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum,  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  dura 
mater  lining  the  spinal  canal.  Its  inner  surface  is  smooth  and  epitheliated,  being 
lined  by  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells.  It  sends  numerous  processes  inwards,  into 
the  cavity  of  the  skull,  for  the  support  and  protection  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  brain :  and  is  prolonged  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  skull,  through  the  various 
foramina  which  exist  at  the  base,  and  thus  becomes  continuous  with  the  peri- 
cranium ;  its  fibrous  layer  forms  sheaths  for  the  nerves  which  pass  through  these 
apertures.  At  the  base  of  the  skull,  it  sends  a  fibrous  prolongation  into  the  fora- 
men caecum ;  it  lines  the  olfactory  groove,  and  sends  a  series  of  tubular  prolonga- 
tions round  the  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerves  as  they  pass  through  the  crib- 
riforraL  plate ;  a  prolongation  is  also  continued  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  into 
the  orbit,  and  another  is  continued  into  the  same  cavity  through  the  optic  fora- 
men, forming  a  sheath  for  the  optic  nerve,  which  is  continued  as  far  as  the  eye- 
ball. In  certain  situations  in  the  skull,  already  mentioned,  the  fibrous  layers  of 
this  membrane  separate,  to  form  sinuses  for  the  passage  of  venous  blood.  Upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  in  the  situation  of  the  longitudinal  sinus, 
may  be  seen  numerous  small,  whitish  bodies,  the  glandulse  Pacchioni, 

Structure.  The  dura  mater  consists  of  white  fibrous  and  elastic  tissues, 
arranged  in  flattened  laminae,  which  intersect  one  another  in  every  direction.  A 
layer  of  nucleated  epithelial  plates,  similar  to  those  found  on  serous  membranes, 
lines  its  inner  surface ;  these  were  formerly  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  arach- 
noid membrane. 

Its  arteries  are  very  numerous,  but  are  chiefly  distributed  to  the  bones.  Those 
found  in  the  anterior  fossa  are  the  anterior  meningeal  branches  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  ethmoidal  and  internal  carotid.  In  the  middle  fossa  are  the  middle 
and  small  meningeal,  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary,  and  a  branch  from  the 
ascending  pharyngeal,  which  enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen  lacerum  basis 
cranii.  In  the  posterior  fossa,  are  the  meningeal  branch  of  the  occipital,  which 
enters  the  skull  through  the  jugular  foramen;  the  posterior  meningeal,  from  the 
vertebral ;  and  occasionally  meningeal  branches  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal, 
which  enter  the  skull,  one  at  the  jugular  foramen,  the  other  at  the  anterior  con- 
dyloid foramen. 

The  veins^  which  return  the  blood  from  the  dura  mater,  and  partly  from  the 
bones,  anastomose  with  the  diploic  veins.  These  vessels  terminate  in  the  various 
sinuses,  with  the  exception  of  two  which  accompany  the  middle  meningeal  artery, 
and  pass  out  of  the  skull  at  the  foramen  spinosum. 

The  nerves  of  the  dura  mater  are,  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  fourth,  and  fila- 
ments from  the  Casserian  ganglion,  from  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  and  from  the 
sympathetic. 

Tne  so-called  ^landulae  Pacchioni  are  numerous  small,  whitish  granulations, 
usually  collected  into  clusters  of  variable  size,  which  are  found  in  the  following 
situations:  1.  Upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus,  being  received  into  little  depressions  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  calvarium.  2.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  8.  In  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus.  4.  On  the  pia  mater,  near  the  margin  of  the  hemi- 
spheres. 

These  bodies  are  not  glandular  in  structure,  but  simply  enlarged  normal  villi 
of  the  arachnoid.  In  their  growth  they  perforate  the  dura  mater,  and  are  thus 
found  on  its  outer  surface,  and  when  of  large  size,  they  cause  absorption  of  the 
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The  Brain. 

The  brain  (encephalon)  is  that  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  that  is  con- 
tained  in  the  cranial  cavity.  It  is  divided  into  four  principal  parts,  viz.,  the 
cerebrum,  the  cerebellum,  the  pons  Varolii,  and  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Tlie  cerebrum  forms  the  largest  portion  of  the  encephalon,  and  occupies  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  resting  in  the  anterior  and  middle 
fossae  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  separated  posteriorly  from  the  cerebellum  by 
the  tentorium  cerebelli.  About  the  middle  of  its  under  surface  is  a  narrow, 
constricted  portion,  part  of  which,  the  crura  cerebri^  is  continued  onwards  into 
the  pons  Varolii  below,  and  through  it  to  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal 
cord;  whilst  another  portion,  the  crara  cerebelli^  passes  down  into  the  cere- 
bellum. 

The  cer^Uum  (little  brain  or  after  brain)  is  situated  in  the  inferior  occipital 
fossae,  being  separated  from  the  under  surface  of  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cere- 
brum by  the  tentorium  cerebelli.  It  is  connected  to  the  rest  of  the  encephalon 
by  means  of  connecting  bands,  called  crura :  of  these,  two  ascend  to  the  cere- 
brum, two  descend  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  two  blend  togetlier  in  front, 
forming  the  pons  Varolii. 

The  pons  Varolii  is  that  portion  of  the  encephalon  which  rests  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  basilar  process  and  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  It  constitutes  the 
bond  of  union  of  the  various  segments  above  named,  receiving,  above,  the  crura 
from  the  cerebrum ;  at  the  sides,  the  crura  from  the  cerebellum ;  and  below,  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

The  medulla  oblongata  extends  from  the  lower  border  of  the  pons  Varolii  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  lies  beneath  the  cerebellum,  resting  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  basilar  groove  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Weight  of  the  encephalon.  The  average  weight  of  the  brain,  in  the  adult 
male,  is  49|  oz.,  or  a  little  more  than  3  lbs.  avoirdupois;  that  of  the  female,  44 
oz. ;  the  average  difference  between  the  two  being  from  5  to  6  oz.  The  prevail- 
ing weight  of  the  brain,  in  the  male,  ranges  between  46  oz.  and  53  oz. ;  and  in 
the  female,  between  41  oz.  and  47  oz.  In  the  male,  the  maximum  weight  out  of 
278  cases  was  65  oz.,  and  the  minimum  weight  84  oz.  The  maximum  weight 
of  the  adult  female  brain,  out  of  191  cases,  was  56  oz.,  and  the  minimum  weight 
31  oz.  It  appears  that  the  weight  of  the  brain  increases  rapidly  up  to  the 
seventh  year,  more  slowly  to  between  sixteen  and  twenty,  and  still  more  slowly 
to  between  thirty  and  forty,  when  it  reaches. its  maximum.  Beyond  this  period, 
as  age  advances  and  the  mental  faculties  decline,  the  brain  diminishes  slowly  in 
weight,  about  an  ounce  for  each  subsequent  decennial  period.  These  results 
apply  alike  to  both  sexes. 

The  size  of  the  brain  appears  to  bear  a  general  relation  to  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  the  individual.  Cuvier's  brain  weighed  rather  more  than  64  oz., 
that  of  the  late  Dr.  Abercrombie  63  oz.,  and  that  of  Dupuytren  62J  oz.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  brain  of  an  idiot  seldom  weighs  more  than  23  oz. 

The  human  brain  is  heaivier  than  that  of  all  the  lower  animals,  excepting  the 
elephant  and  whale.  The  brain  of  the  former  weighs  from  8  lbs.  to  10  lbs. ;  and 
that  of  a  whale,  in  a  specimen  seventy-five  feet  long,  weighed  rather  more  than 
5  lbs. 

Medulla  Oblongata. 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  the  upper  enlarged  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
extends  from  the  upper  border  of  the  atlas  to  the  lower  border  of  the  pons 
Varolii.  It  is  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards ;  its  anterior  sur- 
face rests  on  the  basilar  groove  of  the  occipital  bone,  its  posterior  surface  is 
received  into  the  fossa  between  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  forming  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  It  is  pyramidal  in  form,  its  broad  extremity 
directed  upwards,  its  lower  end  being  narrow  at  its  point  of  connection  with  the 
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cord.  It  measures  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
breadth  at  its  widest  part,  and  half  an  inch  in  thickneBs.  Its  surface  is  marked, 
in  the  median  line,  in  front  and  behind,  by  an  anterior  and  posterior  median 
fissure,  which  are  continuous  with  those  of  tlie  spinal  cord.  The  anterior  fissure 
contains  a  fold  of  pia  mater,  and  terminates  just  below  the  pons  in  a  cul-de- 
eac,  the  foramen  cwcum.  The  posterior  is  a  deep  but  narrow  fissure,  continued 
upwards  along  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  where  it  is  finally  lost.  These 
two  fissures  divide  the  medulla  into  two  symmetrical  halves,  each  lateral  half 
being  subdivided  by  minor  grooves  into  four  columns,  which,  from  before  back- 
wards, are  named  the  anterior  pyramid,  lateral  tract  and  olivary  body,  the  resti- 
form  body,  the  posterior  pyramid. 

The  anterior  pyramida,  or  corpora  pyramidalia,  are  two  pyramidal  bundles  of 

Rg.  3T2.— PoBterior  Surface  of  the 
Medulla  Oblong&to. 


white  matter,  placed  one  on  either  side  of  the  anterior  median  fissure,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  olivary  body,  which  is  external  to  them,  by  a  slight  depression. 
At  the  lower  border  of  the  pons  they  are  somewhat  constricted;  they  then 
become  enlarged,  and  taper  sliglitly  aa  they  descend,  being  continuous  below 
with  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord.  On  separating  the  pyramids  below,  it 
will  be  observed  that  their  innermost  fibres  form  from  four  to  five  bundles  on 
each  side,  which  decussate  with  one  another;  this  decussation,  however,  is  not 
formed  entirely  of  fibres  from  the  pyramids,  but  mainly  from  the  deep  portion 
of  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord  which  pass  forwards  to  the  suiface  between 
the  diverging  anterior  columns.  The  outermost  fibres  do  not  decussate;  ihcy 
are  derived  from  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord,  and  are  continued  directly 
upwards  through  the  pons  Varolii. 

Lateral  tract  and  olivary  body.  The  lateral  tract  is  continuous  wilh  the  lateral 
column  of  the  cord.  Below,  it  is  broad,  and  includes  that  part  of  the  medulla 
between  the  anterior  pyramid  and  restiform  body ;  but  above,  it  is  pushed  a  little 
backwards,  and  narrowed  by  the  projection  forwards  of  the  olivary  body. 

The  olivary  bodies  are  two  prominent  oval  masses,  situated  behind  the  anterior 
pyramids,  from  which  they  are  .separated  by  slight  grooves.  They  equal,  in 
breadth,  the  anterior  pyramids,  are  a  little  broader  above  than  below,  and  are 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  being  separated  above  from  the  pons  Varolii  by  a 
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slight  depression.     Numerous  white  fibres  {Jibrse  arciformes)  are  seen  winding 
round  the  lower  end  of  each  body,  sometimes  crossing  their  surface. 

The  restiform  bodies  (Fig.  872)  are  the  largest  columns  of  the  medulla,  and 
continuous,  below,  with  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord.  They  are  two 
rounded,  cord-like  eminences,  placed  between  the  lateral  tracts,  in  front,  and  the 
posterior  pyramids,  behind ;  from  both  of  which  they  are  separated  by  slight 
grooves.  As  they  ascend  they  diverge  from  each  other,  assist  in  forming  the 
lateral  boundaries  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  then  enter  the  corresponding  hemi- 
sphere of  the  cerebellum,  forming  its  inferior  peduncle,  while  other  fibres  are 
continued  from  the  restiform  bodies  into  the  cerebrum. 

^\iQ  posterior  pyramids  (fasciculi  graciles)  are  two  narrow,  white  cords  placed 
one  on  each  side  of  the  posterior  median  fissure,  and  separated  from  the  restiform 
bodies  by  a  narrow  groove.  They  consist  entirely  of  white  fibres,  and  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  posterior  median  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  These  bodies  lie, 
at  first,  in  close  contact.  Opposite  the  apex  of  the  fourth  ventricle  they  form  an 
enlargement  {processus  clavatus\  and  then,  diverging,  are  lost  in  the  correspond- 
ing restiform  body.  The  upper  part  of  the  posterior  pyramids  form  the  lateral 
boundaries  of  the  calamus  scriptorius. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  medulla  oblonr/ata  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  diverg- 
ing posterior  pyramids,  and  is  that  part  of  the  ventricle  which,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  point  of  a  pen,  is  called  the  calamus  scriptorius.  The  divergence 
of  the  posterior  pyramids  and  restiform  bodies  opens  to  view  the  gray  matter 
of  the  medulla,  which  is  continuous,  below,  with  the  gray  commissure  of  the 
cord.  In  the  middle  line  is  seen  a  longitudinal  furrow,  continuous  with  the  pos- 
terior median  fissure  of  the  cord,  terminating,  below,  at  the  point  of  the  ventricle, 

in  a  cul-de-sac^  the  ventricle  of  Arantius^  which 

Fig.  373.— Transverse  Section  of       descends  into   the   medulla  for  a  slight  extent. 

MeduUa  Oblongata.  j^  j^  ^he  remains  of  a  canal,  which,  in  the  foetus, 

/ta*H*r/-/v«r»»^   ^^ jr^jwi-z.  r«»'*«  extends  throughout  the  entire  length  o£  the  cord. 

Structure.  The  columns  of  the  cord  are 
directly  continuous  with  those  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  below;  but,  higher  up,  both  the 
white  and  gray  constituents  are  rearranged  before 

jWte^ifM.*^  J ^.  r^.imrf       they  are  continued  upwards  to  the  cerebrum 

and  cerebellum. 

The  anterior  pyramid  is  composed  of  fibres  de- 
rived from  the  anterior  column  of  the  cord  of  its  own  side,  and  from  the  lateral 
column  of  the  opposite  half  of  the  cord,  and  is  continued  upwards  into  the  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum.  The  cerebellar  fibres  form  a  superficial  and  deep  la^er, 
which  pass  beneath  the  olivary  body  to  the  restiform  body,  and  spread  out  into 
the  structure  of  the  cerebellum.  A  deeper  fasciculus  incloses  the  olivary  body, 
and,  receiving  fibres  from  it,  enters  the  pons  as  the  olivary  fasciculus  or  fillet;  but 
the  chief  mass  of  fibres  from  the  pyramid,  the  cerebral  fibres,  enter  the  pons  in 
their  passage  upwards  to  the  cerebrum.  The  anterior  pyramids  contain  no  gray 
matter. 

The  lateral  tract  is  continuous,  below,  with  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord. 
Its  fibres  pass  in  three  different  directions.  The  most  external  join  the  resti- 
form body,  and  pass  to  the  cerebellum.  The  internal,  more  numerous,  pass 
forwards,  pushing  aside  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  column,  and  form  part  of  the 
opposite  anterior  pyramid.  The  middle  fibres  ascend,  beneath  the  olivary  body, 
to  the  cerebrum,  passing  along  the  back  of  the  pons,  and  form,  together  with 
fibres  from  the  restiform  body  and  posterior  pyramids,  the  fasciculi  teretes,  in  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

Olivary  body.  If  a  transverse  section  is  made  through  either  olivary  body,  it 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  small  ganglionic  mass,  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
medulla,  partly  appearing  on  the  surface  as  a  smooth,  olive-shaped  eminence 
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(Fig.  373).  It  consists,  externally,  of  while  aub-stance;  and,  internally,  of  a  gray 
nucleus,  tbe  corpus  dentatnm.  The  gray  matter  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
liollow  capsule,  open  at  its  upper  and  inner  part,  and  presenting  a  zigzag  or 
dentated  outline.  White  fibres  pass  into  or  from  the  interior  of  this  body,  by 
the  aj^erture  in  the  upper  part  of  the  capsule.  They  join  with  those  fibres  of 
the  anterior  column  which  ascend  on  llie  outer  side,  and  beneath  the  olivary 
body,  to  form  the  olivary  fasciculus,  which  ascends  to  the  cerebrum. 

The  resliform  body  ia  formed  chiefly  of  fibres  from  the  posterior  column  of  the 
cord  ;  but  it  receives  some  from  the  lateral  column,  and  a  fasciculus  from  the 
anterior,  and  is  continued,  upwards,  to  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  On  enter- 
ing the  pons,  it  divides  into  two  fasciculi,  above  the  point  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
Tlie  external  fasciculus  enters  the  cerebellum ;  the  inner  fasciculus  joins  the  pos- 
terior pyramid,  is  continued  up  along  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  is  traced  up  to  the 
cerebrum  with  the  fasciculi  teretes. 

The  posterior  pyramid  is  formed  by  the  posterior  median  column  of  the  cord; 
it  joins  the  fasciculus  teres,  and  is  continued  with  it  to  the  cerebrum. 

Fig.  874.— The  Colni 


The  course  of  the  fibres  of  tbe  medulla  will  be  better  understood  by  reference 
to  the  accompanying  plan ;  copied,  by  permission  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Clark,  from 
Wilson's  "Anatomist's  Vade-Mecum." 

lieptum  of  the  medulla   oblongata.     Above   the   decussation  of  the  anterior 

fiyramids,  numerous  white  fibres  extend,  from  behind  forwards,  in  the  median 
ine,  forming  a  septum,  which  subdivides  the  medulla  into  two  lateral  halves. 
Some  of  these  fibres  emerge  at  the  anterior  median  fissure,  and  form  a  band 
which  curves  round  the  lower  border  of  the  olivary  body,  or  passes  transversely 
across  it,  and  round  the  sides  of  the  medulla,  forming  the  arciform  fibres  of 
Rolando.  Others  appear  in  the  floor  of  the  fourtli  ventricle,  issuing  from  the 
posterior  median  fissure,  and  form  the  white  strisD  in  that  situation. 

Gray  matter  of  the  medulla  oblonr/ata.  The  gray  matter  of  the  medulla  is  a 
continuation  of  that  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  spinal  cord,  besides  a  series 
of  special  deposits  or  nuclei. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla,  the  gray  matter  is  arranged  as  in  the  cord, 
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but  at  the  upper  part  it  becomes  more  abundant,  and  is  disposed  with  less 
apparent  regularity,  becoming  blended  with  all  the  white  fibres,  except  the 
anterior  pyramids.  The  part  correspondii\g  to  the  transverse  gray  commissure 
of  the  cord  is  exposed  to  view  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  by  the 
divergence  of  the  restiform  bodies  and  posterior  pyramids,  becoming  blended 
with  the  ascending  fibres  of  the  lateral  column,  and  thus  forming  the  fasciculi 
teretes.  The  lateral  crescentic  portions,  but  especially  the  posterior  horns,  become 
enlarged,  blend  with  the  fibres  of  the  restiform  bodies,  and  form  the  tvberculo 
cinereo  of  Rolando. 

Special  deposits  of  gray  matter  are  found  both  in  the  anterior  and  posterior 
parts  of  the  medulla ;  forming,  in  the  former  situation,  the  corpus  aentatum 
within  the  olivary  body,  and,  in  the  latter,  a  series  of  special  masses,  or  nuclei, 
connected  with  the  roots  of  origin  of  the  spinal  accessory,  vagus,  glosso-pharyn- 
geal,  and  hypoglossal  nerves.  It  thus  appears  that  the  closest  analogy  in  struct- 
ure, and  also  probably  in  general  endowments,  exists  between  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord.  The  larger  size  and  peculiar  form  of  the  medulla 
depend  on  the  enlargement,  divergence,  and  decussation  of  the  various  columns ; 
and  also  on  the  addition  of  special  deposits  of  gray  matter  in  the  olivary  bodies 
and  other  parts,  evidently  in  adaptation  to  the  more  extended  range  of  function 
which  this  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  possesses. 

Pons  Varolii. 

The  pons  Varolii  {misodphale^  Chaussier)  is  the  bond  of  union  of  the  various 
segments  of  the  encephalon,  connecting  the  cerebrum  above,  the  medulla  oblongata 
below,  and  the  cerebellum  behind.  It  is  situated  above  the  medulla  oblongata, 
below  the  crura  cerebri,  and  between  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum. 

Its  under  surface  presents  a  broad,  transverse  band  of  white  fibres,  which  arches 
like  a  bridge  across  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla,  extending  between  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum.  This  surface  proje  'ts  consiaerably  beyond  the 
level  of  these  parts,  is  of  quadrangular  form,  rests  upon  the  sphenoid  and  basilar 
groove  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  is  limited  before  and  behind  by  very  promi- 
nent margins.  It  presents  along  the  middle  line  a  longitudinal  groove,  wider  in 
front  than  behind,  which  lodges  the  basilar  artery :  numerous  transverse  striae 
are  also  observed  on  each  side,  which  indicate  the  course  of  its  superficial  fibres; 

Its  upper  surface  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  at  each 
side  it  becomes  contracted  into  a  thick,  rounded  cord,  the  crus  cercbelli^  which 
enters  the  substance  of  the  cerebellum,  constituting  its  middle  peduncle. 

Structure,  The  pons  Varolii  consists  of  alternate  layers  of  transverse  and 
longitudinal  fibres  intermixed  with  gray  matter  (Fig.  874). 

The  transverse  fibres  connect  together  the  two  lateral  hemispheres  of  the  cere- 
bellum, and  constitute  iU  great  transverse  commissure.  They  consist  of  a  super- 
ficial and  a  deep  layer.  The  superficial  layer  passes  uninterruptedly  across  the 
surface  of  the  pons,  forming  a  uniform  layer,  which  consists  of  fibres  derived 
from  the  crus  cerebelli  on  each  side,  meeting  in  the  median  line.  The  deep  layer 
of  transverse  fibres  decussates  with  the  longitudinal  fibres  continued  up  from  the 
medulla,  and  contains  much  more  gray  matter  between  its  fibres. 

The  Ion  fjttudinal  fibres  are  continued  up  through  the  pons: — 1.  From  the  ante- 
rior pyramid.  2.  From  the  olivary  body.  8.  From  the  lateral  and  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord,  receiving  special  fibres  from  the  gray  matter  of  the  pons  itself. 

1.  The  fires  from  the  anterior  pyramid  ascend  through  the  pons,  imbedded 
between  two  layers  of  transverse  fibres,  being  subdivided  in  their  course  into 
smaller  bundles;  at  the  upper  border  of  the  pons  they  enter  the  crus  cerebri, 
forminr  its  fasciculated  portion  or  crusta. 

2.  The  olivary  fasciculus  divides  in  the  pons  into  two  bundles,  one  of  which 
ascends  to  the  corpora  quadrigemiua;  the  other  is  continued  to  the  cerebrum 
with  the  fibres  of  the  lateral  column. 
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3.  The  fibres  from  the  lateral  and  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  with  a  bundle 
from  the  olivary  fasciculus,  are  intermixed  with  much  gray  matter,  and  appear 
in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  as  the  fasciculi  teretes :  they  ascend  to  the 
deep  or  cerebral  part  of  the  crus  cerebri. 

Foville  believes  that  a  few  fibres  from  each  of  the  longitudinal  tracts  of  the 
medulla  turn  forwards,  and  are  continuous  with  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons. 

Septum.  The  pons  is  subdivided  into  two  lateral  halves  by  a  median  septum 
which  extends  through  its  posterior  half.  The  septum  consists  of  antero-posterior 
and  transverse  fibres.  The  former  are  derived  from  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle and  from  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons,  which  bend  backwards  before 
passing  across  to  the  opposite  side.  The  latter  are  derived  from  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle;  they  pierce  the  longitudinal  fibres,  and  are  then  continued 
across  from  one  to  the  other  side  of  the  medulla,  piercing  the  antero-posterior 
fibres.  The  two  halves  of  the  pons,  in  front,  are  connected  together  by  trans- 
verse commissural  fibres. 

Cerebrum.  Upper  Surface.  (Fig.  376.) 

The  cerebrum,  in  man,  constitutes  the  largest  portion  of  the  oncephalon.  Its 
upper  surface  is  of  an  ovoidal  form,  broader  behind  than  in  front,  convex  in  its 
general  outline,  and  divided  into  two  lateral  halves  or  hemispheres,  right  and  left, 
by  the  great  longitudinal  fissure,  which  extends  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
the  cerebrum  in  the  middle  line,  reaching  down  to  the  base  of  the  brain  in  front 
and  behind,  but  interrupted  in  the  middle  by  a  broad,  transverse  commissure  of 
white  matter,  the  corpus  callosum,  which  connects  the  two  hemispheres  together. 
This  fissure  lodges  the  falx  cerebri,  and  indicates  the  original  development  of  the 
brain  by  two  lateral  halves. 

Each  hemisphere  presents  an  outer  surface,  which  is  convex,  to  correspond 
with  the  vault  of  the  cranium ;  an  inner  surface,  flattened,  and  in  contact  with 
the  opposite  hemisphere  (the  two  inner  surfaces  forming  the  sides  of  the  longi- 
tudinal fissure);  and  an  under  surface  or  base,  of  more  irregular  form,  which 
rests  in  front,  on  the  anterior  and  middle  fossae  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and 
behind  upon  the  tentorium. 

Convolutions.  If  the  arachnoid  is  removed  with  the  forceps,  the  entire  surface 
of  each  hemisphere  will  be  seen  to  present  a  number  of  convoluted  eminences, 
the  convolutions,  separated  from  each  other  by  depressions  {sulci)  of  various  depths. 
The  outer  surface  of  each  convolution,  as  well  as  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
sulci  between  them,  are  composed  of  gray  matter,  which  is  here  called  the  corti- 
cal substance.  The  interior  of  each  convolution  is  composed  of  white  matter; 
and  white  fibres  also  blend  with  the  gray  matter  at  the  sides  and  boUom  of  the 
sulci.  By  this  arrangement  the  convolutions  are  adapted  to  increase  the  amount 
of  gray  matter  without  occupying  much  additional  space,  while  they  also  afford 
a  greater  extent  of  surface  for  the  termination  of  the  white  fibres  in  gray  matter. 
On  closer  examination,  however,  the  cortical  substance  is  found  subdivided  into 
four  layers,  two  of  which  are  composed  of  gray  and  two  of  white  matter.  The 
most  external  is  an  outer  white  stratum,  not  equally  thick  over  all  parts  of  the 
brain,  being  most  marked  on  the  convolutions  in  the  longitudinal  fissure  and  on 
the  under  part  of  the  brain,  especially  on  the  middle  lobe,  near  the  descending 
horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  Beneath  this  is  a  thick,  reddish-gray  lamina,  and 
then  another  thin  white  stratum ;  lastly,  a  thin  stratum  of  gray  matter,  which 
lies  in  close  contact  with  the  white  fibres  of  the  hemispheres :  consequently  white 
and  gray  laminte  alternate  with  one  another  in  the  convolutions.^  In  certain 
convolutions,  however,  the  cortical  substance  consists  of  no  less  than  six  layers, 
three  gray  and  three  white,  an  additional  white  stratum  dividing  the  most  super- 

*  The  student  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  these  laminae,  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  correspond  to  the  layers  of  whicli  the  cortical  gray  matter  is  said  to  be  histo- 
logically composed,  and  which  were  described  in  the  Introduction. 
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fioial  gray  one  into  two ;  this  is  especially  marked  in  those  convolutions  which 
are  situated  near  the  corpus  callosum. 

There  is  no  accurate  resemblance  between  the  convolutions  in  different  brains, 
nor  are  they  symmetrical  on  tlie  two  sides  of  the  same  brain.  Occasionally  the 
free  borders  or  the  sides  of  a  deep  convolution  present  a  fissured  or  notched 
appearance. 

The  sulci  are  generally  an  inch  in  depth ;  they  also  vary  in  different  brains,  and 
in  diflferent  parts  of  the  same  brain  ;  they  are  usually  deepest  on  the  outer  convex 
surface  of  the  hemispheres ;  the  deepest  is  situated  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
hemisphere,  on  a  level  with  the  corpus  callosum,  and  corresponds  to  the  projec- 
tion in  the  posterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  the  hippocampus  minor. 

Fig.  876. — Upper  Surface  of  the  Brain,  the  Arachnoid  having  been  removed. 
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The  number  and  extent  of  the  convolutions,  as  well  as  their  depth,  appear  to 
bear  a  close  relation  to  the  intellectual  power  of  the  individual,  as  is  shown  in 
their  increasing  complexity  of  arrangement  as  we  ascend  from  the  lowest  mam- 
malia up  to  man.  Thus  they  are  absent  in  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  mammalia, 
and  they  increase  in  number  and  extent  through  the  higher  orders.  In  man  they 
present  the  most  complex  arrangement.  Again,  in  the  child,  at  birth,  before  the 
intellectual  faculties  are  exercised,  the  convolutions  have  a  very  simple  arrange- 
ment, presenting  few  undulations;  and  the  sulci  between  them  are  less  deep  than 

^  In  the  specimen  from  which  this  figure  was  drawn,  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  has  heen 
bridged  over,  or  obliterated,  by  one  of  the  annectant  convolutions  of  the  occipital  lobe,  but  its 
continuation  can  be  traced  on  the  internal  aspect  of  the  hemisphere.     See  Fig.  386,  8. 
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The  parietal  lobe  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  behind  by  the 
parieto-occipital  fissure,  and  below  by  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius, 
which  separates  it  from  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  It  presents  four  well- 
marked  convolutions,  more  or  less  separated  from  each  other  by  secondary  fissures. 
Of  these  fissures,  one,  the  intra-parietal^  commences  at  the  horizontal  limb  of  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  runs  upwards,  parallel  to  and  behind  the  fissure  of  Rolando, 
separating  a  convolution,  the  ascendinfj  parietal^  which  thus  lies  between  the 
fissure  of  Rolando  and  the  intra- parietal  fissure,  and  is  parallel  with  the  ascending 
frontal  convolution.  The  intra-parietal  fissure  then  turns  backwards  and  joins 
the  parieto-occipital  fissure ;  it  runs  parallel  with  the  great  longitudinal  fissure, 
and  separates  a  convolution,  the  superior  jjarietal  (postero-parietal  lobule),  which 
lies  along  the  margin  of  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  is  continuous  in  front  with 
the  ascending  parietal  convolution,  and  behind  is  limited  by  the  parieto-occipital 
fissure.  The  remaining  part  of  the  parietal  lobe,  namely,  that  part  between  the 
intra-parietal  fissure  above  and  in  front  and  the  horizontal  fissure  of  Sylvius 
below,  is  divided  into  two  convolutions  by  a  short  vertical  fissure  ascending  from 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius :  the  anterior  of  these  is  the  supra-marginal  convolution, 
and  the  posterior  the  angular  convolution  ,  this  latter  convolution  is  joined  with 
the  temporo-sphenoidal  and  occipital  lobes  by  small  connecting  convolutions. 

The  occipital  lobe  is  situated  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  brain,  and  is 
separated  above  from  the  parietal  lobe  by  the  parieto-occipital  fissure ;  below  and 
in  front  it  is  united  with  the  temporo-sphenoidal  and  parietal  lobes  by  small  con- 
necting convolutions.  It  is  imperfectly  divided,  by  two  small  transverse  fissures, 
into  three  convolutions,  named  respectively  the  firsts  second,  and  third  occipital 
convolutions. 

The  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  is  that  portion  of  the  hemisphere  which  is  lodged 
in  the  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  In  front  and  above  it  is  limited  by 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  behind  it  is  connected  with  the  parietal  and  occipital 
lobes.  It  is  divided  into  three  convolutions  by  two  transverse  fissures;  of  these, 
the  upper  one  runs  parallel  to  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and 
is  hence  named  the  parallel  &ss\ive.  The  three  convolutions  formed  by  these  two 
fissures  are  named  respectively  the  first,  second,  and  third  temporo-sphenoidal  con- 
volutions in  their  numerical  order  from  above  downwards. 

The  central  hbe,  or  island  of  Reil,  is  situated  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  at  the 
base  of  the  brain :  being  connected  in  front  with  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
orbital  lobe,  and  separated  externally  by  a  deep  sulcus  from  the  inferior  frontal 
convolution,  and  from  the  lower  ends  of  the  ascending  frontal  and  parietal  con- 
volutions. It  is  a  triangular-shaped  prominent  clust-er  of  about  six  convolutions, 
the  gyri  operti,  so  called  from  being  covered  in  by  the  sides  of  the  fissure.  By 
the  removal  of  these  convolutions  the  extra- ventricular  part  of  the  corpus  striatum 
would  be  reached. 

On  the  inner  or  median  surface  of  the  hemispheres  the  arrangement  of  the  con- 
volutions is  less  complex  ;  they  are  generally  well-defined,  and  some  of  them  being 
of  great  length,  there  is  not  the  same  subdivision  into  smaller  lobes  as  on  the 
external  surface  (Fig.  379).  The  fissures  on  the  internal  surface  are  five  in  number, 
and  are  named  the  calloso-marginal,  the  parieto-occipital,  the  calcarine,  the  collat- 
eral, and  the  dentate. 

The  calhso-marginal  fissure  is  seen  in  front,  commencing  below  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  corpus  callosum ;  it,  at  first,  runs  forwards  and  upwards  parallel 
with  the  rostrum  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and,  winding  round  the  genu  of  that 
body,  it  continues  from  before  backwards,  between  the  upper  margin  of  the  hemi- 
sphere and  the  corpus  callosum,  to  about  midway  between  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior extremities  of  the  brain,  where  it  turns  upwards  to  reach  the  upper  margin 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  hemisphere  and  joins  the  superior  extremity  of  the 
fissure  of  Rolando,  or  terminates  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  It  separates  the 
marginal  convolution  from  the  gyrus  fornicatus. 

The  parieto-occipital  fissure  (internal  parieto-occipital)  is  the  continuation  of 
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the  fissure  of  tlie  s^ame  name  seen  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  hemisphere.  It 
extends  in  a  curved  direijtion  downwards  and  forwards  to  join  the  calcanne  lissiire. 
It  separates  the  quadrate  from  the  cuneate  lobe. 

The  caicarine  fissure  commences,  usually  by  two  branches,  at  the  back  of  the 
hemisphere,  and  runs  nearly  horizontally  forwards,  is  joined  by  the  parieto- 
occipital fissure,  and  continues  as  far  as  the  posterior  inferior  extremity  of  the 
gyrus  fornicatus.     It  separates  the  cnneate  lobe  from  the  uncinate  gyrus. 

The  collateral  fissure  is  situated  below  the  preceding,  being  separated  from  it 
by  the  uncinate  gyrus.  It  runs  forwards,  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
brain  nearly  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  It  hes  below 
the  posterior  and  middle  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  causes  the  prominence 
known  as  the  eminenlia  collateralis. 

The  rfeniate/aswre  commences  immediately  below  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  corpus  callosum,  and  runs  forward  to  terminate  at  the  recurved  part  of  the 

Fi{T.  3T9. — CoQvolations  anil  Fiisnres  of  the  Inner  Snrface  of  the  Cerebral  Hemisphere. 
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tinciaaie  gyrus.  It  corresponds  with  the  prominence  of  the  hippocampus  major 
in  the  descending  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 

The  lobes  or  convolutions  seen  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  hemisphere  are 
six  in  number,  and  are  named :  f/yrus  fornicatus,  tnaryinal,  quadrate,  cuneate, 
uncinate,  and  iemporo-sphenoidal. 

The  <jyrv.s  fornicatus,  or  convolution  of  the  corpus  callosum,  is  a  well-marked 
lobe,  which  begins  just  in  front  of  the  anterior  perforated  space  at  the  base  of  the 
brain :  it  ascends  in  front  of  the  genu  of  tlie  corpus  callosum  and  runs  backwards 
along  the  upper  surface  of  this  body  to  its  posterior  extremity,  where  it  joins  the 
uncinate  convolution.  It  is  bounded  above  by  the  calloso- marginal  fissure,  which 
separates  it  from  the  marginal  convolution. 

The  mar yinal convolution  is  situated  above  the  preceding,  and  has  received  its 
name  from  its  position  along  the  edge  of  the  longitudinal  fissure.  It  commences 
in  front  at  the  anterior  perforated  space,  runs  along  the  margin  of  the  longi- 
tudinal fissure  on  the  under  surface  of  the  orbital  lobe,  being  bounded  exter- 
nally by  the  sulcus  for  the  olfactory  nerve :  it  then  turns  upwards  to  the  upper 
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surface  of  the  hemisphere,  and  runs  backwards,  forming  the  marginal  convolu- 
tion on  the  inner  surface  to  the  point  where  the  calloso-marginal  fissure  turns 
upwards  to  reach  the  superior  border  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  quadrate  lobe  is  the  marginal  convolution  of  the  longitudinal  fissure 
behind  the  calloso-marginal  sulcus,  lying  between  this  fissure  in  front  and  the 
pari eto- occipital  behind.     It  joins  below  the  gyrus  fomicatus. 

The  cuneate  lobe  is  triangular  in  shape,  being  situated  between  the  parieto- 
occipital and  calcarine  fissures,  which,  as  above  mentioned,  meet  behind  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  gyrus  fomicatus. 

The  uncinate  gyrus  extends  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  hemisphere 
to  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  being  bounded  above  by  the  calcarine  and  dentate 
fissures,  and  separated  below  from  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  by  the  collateral 
fissure.  From  the  anterior  extremity  a  narrow  portion  is  recurved  or  bent  back- 
wards in  the  form  of  a  hook,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  crochet. 

The  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  Below  the  uncinate  gyrus,  and  separated  from  it 
by  the  collateral  fissure,  is  the  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  already  described 
on  the  external  aspect  of  the  hemisphere.  It  turns  round  the  lower  margin  of 
the  brain,  and  appears  on  the  inner  surface. 

Besides  the  great  primary  convolutions  above  named  and  described,  and  which 
can  be  recognized  in  almost  any  well -developed  brain,  there  are  a  great  number 
of  secondary  convolutions  which  pass  from  one  to  another  of  the  primary,  and 
often  render  tlie  arrangement  of  the  latter  somewhat  obscure ;  of  these,  the  con- 
nections of  the  occipital  lobe,  above  mentioned,  and  which  are  named  annectant 
convolutions,  may  be  taken  as  examples. 

Cerebrum.    Under  Surface  or  Base.    (Fig.  880.) 

The  under  surface  of  each  hemisphere  presents  a  subdivision,  as  already  men- 
tioned, into  three  lobes,  named,  from  their  position,  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior. 

The  anterior  or  frontal  lobe,  of  a  triangular  form,  with  its  apex  backwards,  is 
somewhat  concave,  and  rests  upon  the  convex  surface  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit, 
being  separated  from  the  middle  lobe  by  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  The  middle  lobe^ 
which  is  more  prominent,  is  received  into  the  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the 
skull,  and  comprises  the  parietal  and  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes.  The  posterior 
or  occipital  lobe  rests  upon  the  tentorium,  its  extent  forward;^  being  limited  by 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  various  objects  exposed  to  view  on  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebrum,  in 
and  near  the  middle  line,  are  here  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  met 
with  from  before  backwards. 

Longitudinal  fissure.  Tuber  cinereum. 

Corpus  callosum  and  its  peduncles.  Infundibulum. 

Lamina  cinerea.  Pituitary  body. 

Olfactory  nerve.  Corpora  albicantia. 

Fissure  of  Sylvius.  Posterior  perforated  space. 

Anterior  perforated  space.  Crura  cerebri. 
Optic  commissure. 

The  longitudinal  fissure  partially  separates  the  two  hemispheres  from  one 
another :  it  divides  tlie  two  anterior  lobes  in  front ;  and  on  raising  the  cerebellum 
and  pons,  it  will  be  seen  completely  separating  the  two  posterior  lobes,  the  inter- 
mediate portion  of  the  fissure  being  filled  up  by  the  great  transverse  band  of 
white  matter,  the  corpus  callosum.  Of  these  two  portions  of  the  longitudinal 
fissure,  that  which  separates  the  posterior  lobes  is  the  longer.  In  the  fissure 
between  the  two  anterior  lobes  the  anterior  cerebral  arteries  may  be  seen  ascend- 
ing on  the  Corpus  callosum :  and  at  the  back  part  of  this  portion  of  the  fissure, 
the  anterior  curved  portion  of  the  corpus  callosum  descends  to  the  base  of  the 
brain. 
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The  eorpua  callosum  termioatea  at  the  base  of  the  brain  by  a  concave  marein, 
which  ia  connected  with  the  tuber  cinereum  through  the  intervention  of  a  thin 
layer  of  gray  substance,  the  lamina  cinerea.  This  may  be  exposed  by  gently 
raising  and  drawing  back  the  optic  commissure.  A  broad  white  band  may  lie 
observed  on  each  side,  passing  from  the  under  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum 
backwards  and  outwards,  to  the  commencement  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  these 
bands  are  called  the  peduncles  of  the  corpus  callosum.  Laterally,  the  corpus  callo- 
sum extends  into  the  anterior  lobe. 

The  lamina  cinerea  is  a  thin  layer  of  gray  substance,  extending  backwards 
above  the  optic  commissure  from  the  termination  of  the  corpus  callosum  to  the 

Fig.  380. — Base  of  the  Brain. 


tuber  cinereum;  it  is  continuous  on  either  side  with  the  gray  matter  of  the 
anterior  perforated  space,  and  forms  the  anterior  part  of  the  inferior  boundary 
of  the  third  ventricle.  It  connects  the  genu,  or  reflected  portion,  of  the  corpus 
callosum  with  the  optic  commissure,  and  is  on  this  account  described  by  Sappey 
as  the  gray  root  of  the  optic  nerves. 

The  olfactory  nerve,  with  its  bulb,  is  seen  on  either  side  of  the  longitudinal 
fissure,  upon  the  under  surface  of  each  anterior  lobe, 

The_^si(re  of  Sylvius  separates  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes,  and  lodges  the 
middle  cerebral  artery.  At  its  commencement  is  seen  a  point  of  medullary  sub- 
stance, corresponding  to  a  subjacent  band  of  white  fibrec,  connecting  the  frontal 
and  temporo-ephenoidal  lobes,  and  called  \)a.% fasciculus  undformis ;  on  following 
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this  fissure  outwards,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  inclose  the  triangular- 
shaped  prominent  cluster  of  isolated  convolutions  called  the  islcind  of  Reil  {gyri 
operti). 

The  anterior  perforated  space  (substantia  perforata)  is  situated  at  the  inner  side 
of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  is  of  a  triangular  sliape,  bounded  in  front  by  the 
convolutions  of  the  anterior  lobe  and  the  roots  of  the  olfactory  nerve ;  behind, 
by  the  optic  tract ;  externally,  by  the  middle  lobe  and  commencement  of  the  fis- 
sure of  Sylvius ;  internally,  it  is  continuous  with  the  lamina  cinerea,  and  crossed 
by  the  peduncle  of  tlie  corpus  callosum.  It  is  of  a  grayish  color,  and  corresponds 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  corpus  striatum,  a  large  mass  of  gray  matter,  situated 
in  the  interior  of  the  brain ;  it  has  received  its  name  from  being  perforated  by 
numerous  minute  apertures  for  the  transmission  of  small  straight  vessels  into  the 
substance  of  the  corpus  striatum. 

The  optic  commissure  is  situated  in  the  middle  line,  immediately  behind  the 
lamina  cinerea.     It  is  the  point  of  junction  between  the  two  optic  nerves. 

Immediately  behind  the  diverging  optic  tracts,  and  between  them  and  the 
peduncles  of  the  cerebrum  {crura  cerebri),  is  a  lozenge-shaped  interval,  the  inter* 
peduncular  space^  in  which  are  found  the  following  parts,  arranged  in  the  following 
order  from  before  backwards :  the  tuber  cinereum,  infundibulum,  pituitary  body, 
corpora  albicantia,  and  the  posterior  perforated  space. 

The  tuier  cinereum  is  an  eminence  of  gray  matter,  situated  between  the  optio 
tracts  and  the  corpora  albicantia;  it  is  connected  with  the  surrounding  parts  of 
the  cerebrum,  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  is  continuous 
with  the  gray  substance  in  that  cavity.  From  the  middle  of  its  under  surface 
a  conical  tubular  process  of  gray  matter,  about  two  lines  in  length,  is  continued 
downwards  and  forwards,  to  be  attached  to  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary 
body ;  this  is  the  infundibfdum.  Its  canal,  which  is  funnel-shaped,  communicates 
with  the  third  ventricle. 

The  pituitary  body  (hyjyophysis  cerebri)  is  a  small,  reddish-gray,  vascular  masSj 
weighing  from  five  to  ten  grains,  and  of  an  oval  form,  situated  in  the  sella  Turcica, 
in  connection  with  which  it  is  retained  by  the  dura  mater  forming  the  inner  wall 
of  the  cavernous  sinus.  It  is  very  vascular,  and  consists  of  two  lobes,  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  fibrous  lamina.  Of  these,  the  anterior  is  the  larger,  of  an 
oblong  form,  and  somewhat  concave  behind,  where  it  receives  the  posterior  lobe, 
which  is  round.  The  anterior  lobe  consists  externally  of  a  firm,  yellowish-gray 
substance,  and  internally  of  a  soft  pulpy  substance  of  a  yellowish- white  color. 
The  posterior  lobe  is  darker  than  the  anterior.  In  the  foetus  it  is  larger  propor- 
tionally than  in  the  adult,  and  contains  a  cavity  which  communicates  through  the 
infundibulum  with  the  third  ventricle.  In  the  adult  it  is  firmer  and  more  solid, 
and  seldom  contains  any  cavity.  Its  structure,  especially  the  anterior  lobe,  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  ductless  glands.  It  consists  externally  of  a  membranous 
capsule,  inclosing  a  sponge-like  tissue,  made  up  of  a  collection  of  minute  oblong 
or  spherical  spaces  or  alveoli.  These  alveoli  are  formed  by  slender  processes 
prolonged  into  the  interior  of  the  organ  from  the  external  capsule,  whicn  branch 
and  communicate  with  each  other. 

The  alveoli  contain  nucleated  cells  of  variable  size,  arranged  as  a  lining  of  one 
or  more  rows,  and  often  having  in  their  centre  a  cavity  filled  with  semifluid 
granular  contents. 

The  corpora  albicantia,  or  mammillctria,  are  two  small,  round,  white  masses,  each 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  placed  side  by  side  immediately  behind  the  tuber  cine- 
reum. They  are  formed  by  the  anterior  crura  of  the  fornix,  hence  called  the 
buV)s  of  the  fornix,  which,  after  descending  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  are  folded 
upon  themselves,  before  passing  upwards  to  the  thalami  optici.  They  are  com- 
posed  externally  of  white  substance,  and  internally  of  gray  matter;  the  gray 
matter  of  the  two  being  connected  by  a  transverse  commissure  of  the  same 
material.  At  an  early  period  of  fcetal  life  they  are  blended  together  into  one 
large  mass,  but  become  separated  about  the  seventh  month. 
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The  posterior  perforated  space  {pons  larini)  corresponds  to  a  whitish-gray  sub- 
stance, placed  between  the  corpora  albicantia  in  front,  the  pons  Varolii  behind, 
and  the  crura  cerebri  on  either  side.  It  forms  the  back  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
third  ventricle,  and  is  perforated  by  numerous  small  orifices  for  the  passage  of 
blood-vessels  to  the  optic  thalami. 

The  crura  cerebri  {peduncles  of  the  cerebrum)  are  two  thick,  cylindrical  bundles 
of  white  matter,  which  emerge  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  pons,  and  diverge 
as  they  pass  forwards  and  outwards  to  enter  the  under  part  of  either  hemisphere. 
Each  cms  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  somewhat  broader  in 
front  tban  behind.  They  are  marked  upon  their  surface  with  longitudinal  striae 
and  each  is  crossed,  just  before  entering  the  hemisphere,  by  a  flattened  white  band, 
the  optic  tracts  which  is  adherent  by  its  upper  border  to  the  peduncle.  In  the 
interior  of  the  crura  is  contained  a  mass  of  dark-gray  matter,  called  locus  niger. 
The  third  nerve  may  be  seen  emerging  from  the  inner  side  of  either  crus,  and  the 
fourth  nerve  winding  round  its  outer  side  from  above. 

Each  cms  consists  of  a  superficial  and  deep  layer  of  longitudinal  white  fibres, 
continued  upwards  from  the  pons :  these  layers  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  locus  niger. 

.  The  superficial  longitudinal  fibres  are  continued  upwards,  from  the  anterior 
pyramids  to  the  cerebrum.  They  consist  of  coarse  fasciculi,  which  form  the  free 
part  of  the  crus,  and  have  received  the  name  of  the  fasciculated  portion  or  crusta 
of  the  peduncle  (Fig.  375). 

The  deep  longitudinal  fibres  are  continued  upwards,  in  two  laj^ers,  one  from  the 
lateral  and  posterior  columns  of  the  medulla  and  from  the  olivary  fasciculus,  these 
fibres  consisting  of  some  derived  from  the  same,  and  others  from  the  opposite 
lateral  tract  of  the  medulla.  More  deeply  are  finer  fibres,  mixed  with  gray 
matter,  derived  from  the  cerebellum,  blended  with  the  former.  The  cerebral  sur- 
face of  the  crus  cerebri  is  formed  of  these  fibres,  and  is  named  the  tegmentum. 

The  locus  niger  is  a  mass  of  gray  matter,  situated  between  the  superficial  and 
deep  layers  of  fibres  above  descrioed.  It  is  placed  nearer  the  inner  than  the 
outer  side  of  the  crus. 

The  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  are  concealed  from  view  by  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cerebellum  and  pons  Varolii.  When  these  parts  are  removed,  the 
two  hemispheres  are  seen  to  be  separated  by  the  great  longitudinal  fissure,  this 
fissure  being  interrupted  by  the  posterior  rounded  border  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

General  Arrangement  of  the  Parts  Composing  the  Cerebrum. 

As  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum  enter  the  hemispheres,  they  diverge  from 
one  another,  so  as  to  leave  an  interval  between  them,  the  interpeduncular  space. 
As  they  ascend,  the  component  fibres  of  each  pass  through  two  large  masses  of 
gray  matter,  the  ganglia  of  the  brain,  called  the  thalamus  opticus  and  corpus 
striatum^  which  project  as  rounded  eminences  from  the  upper  and  inner  side  of 
each  peduncle.  The  hemispheres  are  connected  together,  above  these  masses,  by 
the  great  transverse  commissure,  the  corpus  calhsum^  and  the  interval  left  between 
its  under  surface,  th^  upper  surface  of  the  ganglia,  and  tlic  parts  closing  the 
interpeduncular  space,  forms  the  general  ventricular  cavity.  The  upper  part  of 
this  cavity  is  subdivided  into  two  by  a  vertical  septum,  the  septum  lucidum  ;  and 
thus  the  two  lateral  ventricles  are  formed.  The  lower  part  of  the  cavity  forms 
the  third  ventricle,  which  communicates  with  the  lateral  ventricles  above,  and  with 
the  fourth  ventricle  behind.  The  fifth  ventricle  is  the  interval  left  between  the 
two  layers  composing  the  septum  lucidum. 

• 

Interior  of  the  Cerebrum. 

If  the  upper  part  of  either  hemisphere  is  removed  with  a  scalpel,  about  half 
an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  corpus  callosum,  its  internal  white  matter  will  be 
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this  fissure  outwards,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  inclose  the  triangular- 
shaped  prominent  cluster  of  isolated  convolutions  called  the  islcind  of  Reil  {gyri 
operti). 

The  anterior  perforated  space  (substantia  perforata)  is  situated  at  the  inner  side 
of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  is  of  a  triangular  sjiape,  bounded  in  front  by  the 
convolutions  of  the  anterior  lobe  and  tlie  roots  of  trie  olfactory  nerve ;  behind, 
by  the  optic  tract ;  externally,  by  the  middle  lobe  and  commencement  of  the  fis- 
sure of  Sylvius :  internally,  it  is  continuous  with  the  lamina  cinerea,  and  crossed 
by  the  peduncle  of  the  corpus  callosum.  It  is  of  a  grayish  color,  and  correspond*? 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  corpus  striatum,  a  large  mass  of  gray  matter,  situated 
in  the  interior  of  the  brain;  it  has  received  its  name  from  being  perforated  by 
numerous  minute  apertures  for  the  transmission  of  small  straight  vessels  into  the 
substance  of  the  corpus  striatum. 

The  optic  covimissure  is  situated  in  the  middle  line,  immediately  behind  the 
lamina  cinerea.     It  is  the  point  of  junction  between  the  two  optic  nerves. 

Immediately  behind  the  diverging  optic  tracts,  and  between  them  and  tha 
peduncles  of  the  cerebrum  [crura  cerebri),  is  a  lozenge-shaped  interval,  the  inter- 
peduncular space,  in  which  are  found  the  following  parts,  arranged  in  the  following 
order  from  before  backwards :  the  tuber  ciiiereum,  infundibulum,  pituitary  body, 
corpora  albicantia,  and  the  posterior  perforated  space. 

The  tuier  cinereum  is  an  eminence  of  gray  matter,  situated  between  the  optic 
tracts  and  the  corpora  albicantia ;  it  is  connected  with  the  surrounding  parts  of 
the  cerebrum,  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  is  continuous 
with  the  gray  substance  in  that  cavity.  From  the  middle  of  its  under  surface 
a  conical  tubular  process  of  gray  matter,  about  two  lines  in  length,  is  continued 
downwards  and  forwards,  to  be  attached  to  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary 
body ;  this  is  the  infundibulum.  Its  canal,  which  is  funnel-shaped,  communicatea 
with  the  third  ventricle. 

The  pituitary  body  {hyi^ophysis  cerebri)  is  a  small,  reddish-gray,  vascular  masSj 
weighing  from  five  to  ten  grains,  and  of  an  oval  form,  situated  in  the  sella  Turcica, 
in  connection  with  which  it  is  retained  by  the  dura  mater  forming  the  inner  wall 
of  the  cavernous  sinus.  It  is  very  vascular,  and  consists  of  two  lobes,  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  fibrous  lamina.  Of  these,  the  anterior  is  the  larger,  of  an 
oblong  form,  and  somewhat  concave  behind,  where  it  receives  the  posterior  lobe, 
which  is  round.  The  anterior  lobe  consists  externally  of  a  firm,  yellowish-gray 
substance,  and  internally  of  a  soft  pulpy  substance  of  a  yellowish-white  color. 
The  posterior  lobe  is  darker  than  the  anterior.  In  the  foetus  it  is  larger  propor- 
tionally than  in  the  adult,  and  contains  a  cavity  which  communicates  through  the 
infundibulum  with  the  third  ventricle.  In  the  adult  it  is  firmer  and  more  solid, 
and  seldom  contains  any  cavity.  Its  structure,  especially  the  anterior  lobe,  \9 
similar  to  that  of  the  ductless  glands.  It  consists  externally  of  a  membranous 
capsule,  inclosing  a  sponge-like  tissue,  made  up  of  a  collection  of  minute  oblong 
or  spherical  spaces  or  alveoli.  Tliese  alveoli  are  formed  by  slender  processes 
prolonged  into  the  interior  of  the  organ  from  the  external  capsule,  which  branch 
and  communicate  with  each  other. 

The  alveoli  contain  nucleated  cells  of  variable  size,  arranged  as  a  lining  of  one 
or  more  rows,  and  often  having  in  their  centre  a  cavity  filled  with  semifluid 
granular  contents. 

The  corpora  albicantia,  or  mammillaria,  are  two  small,  round,  white  masses,  each 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  placed  side  by  side  immediately  behind  the  tuber  cine- 
reum. They  are  formed  by  the  anterior  crura  of  the  fornix,  hence  called  the 
bulbs  of  the  fornix,  which,  after  descending  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  are  folded 
upon  themselves,  before  passing  upwards  to  the  thalami  optici.  They  are  com- 
posed externally  of  white  substance,  and  internally  of  gray  matter ;  the  gray 
matter  of  the  two  being  connected  by  a  transverse  commissure  of  the  same 
material.  At  an  early  period  of  ftetal  life  they  are  blended  together  into  one 
large  mass,  but  become  separated  about  the  seventh  month. 
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behind  than  in  front,  and  is  thicker  at  either  end  than  in  its  central  part,  being 
thickest  behind.  It  presents  a  somewhat  arched  form  (Fig.  386,  5)  from  before 
backwards,  terminating  anteriorly  in  a  rounded  border,  which  curves  downwards 
and  backwards  between  the  anterior  lobes  to  the  base  of  the  brain.  In  its  course 
it  forms  a  distinct  bend,  named  the  genu^  and  is  then  continued  downwards  and 
backwards  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  where  it  is  connected,  through  the  lamina 
cinerea,  with  the  tuber  cinereum.  The  reflected  portion  of  the  corpus  callosum 
is  called  the  beak  or  rostrum^  it  becomes  gradually  narrower  as  it  descends,  and 
is  attached  by  its  lateral  margins  to  the  frontal  lobes.  At  its  termination  the 
corpus  callosum  gives  off  two  bundles  of  white  substance,  which,  diverging  from 
one  another,  pass  backwards  across  the  anterior  perforated  space  to  the  entrance 
of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  They  are  called  the  peduncles  of  the  corpus  callosum. 
Posteriorly,  the  corpus  callosum  forms  a  thick,  rounded  fold,  called  the  splenium 
or  pad,  which  is  free  for  a  little  distance,  as  it  curves  forwards,  and  is  then  con- 
tinuous with  the  fornix.  On  its  upper  surface  its  fibrous  structure  is  very  appa- 
rent to  the  naked  eye,  being  collected  into  coarse  transverse  bundles.  Along  the 
middle  line  is  a  linear  depression,  the  raphe,  bounded  laterally  by  two  or  more 
slightly  elevated  longitudinal  bands,  called  the  striae  longitndinales  or  nerves  of 
Lancisi;  and,  still  more  externally,  other  longitudinal  striae  are  seen  beneath  the 
convolutions  which  rest  on  the  corpus  callosum.  These  are  the  strive  lonr/itudi' 
nales  laterales.  The  under  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  is  continuous  behind 
with  the  fornix,  being  separated  from  it  in  front  by  the  septum  lucidum,  which 
forms  a  vertical  partition  between  the  two  ventricles.  On  either  side  the  fibres 
of  the  corpus  callosum  penetrate  into  the  substance  of  the  hemispheres,  and 
connect  together  the  anterior,  middle,  and  part  of  the  posterior  lobes.  It  is  the 
large  number  of  fibres  derived  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  lobes  which 
explains  the  great  thickness  of  the  two  extremities  of  this  commissure. 

An  incision  should  now  be  made  through  the  corpus  callosum,  on  either  side  of  the  raph^, 
when  two  large  irregular-shaped  cavities  will  be  exposed,  which  extend  through  a  great  part  of 
the  length  of  each  hemisphere.     These  are  the  lateral  ventricles. 

The  lateral  ventricles  are  serous  cavities,  formed  by  the  upper  part  of  the 
general  ventricular  space  in  the  interior  of  the  brain.  They  are  lined  by  a  thin 
diaphanous  lining  membrane,  covered  by  nucleated  epithelium  (the  ependyma), 
witn  cilia  scattered  here  and  there  in  patches.  It  is  moistened  by  a  serous  fluid, 
which  is  sometimes,  even  in  health,  secreted  in  considerable  quantity?  These 
cavities  are  two  in  number,  one  in  each  hemisphere,  and  they  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  vertical  septum,  the  septum  lucidum. 

Each  lateral  ventricle  consists  of  a  central  cavity,  or  hody,  and  three  smaller 
cavities,  or  comua,  which  extend  from  it  in  diflerent  directions.  The  anterior 
cornu  curves  forwards  and  outwards  into  the  substance  of  the  anterior  lobe.  The 
posterior  cornu,  called  the  digital  cavity,  curves  backwards  into  the  posterior  lobe. 
The  middle  cornu  descends  into  the  middle  lobe. 

The  central  cavity,  or  body  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  is  triangular  in  form.  It 
is  bounded,  above,  by  the  under  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum,  which  forms  the 
roof  of  the  cavity.  Internally  is  a  vertical  partition,  the  septum  lucidum,  which 
separates  it  from  the  opposite  ventricle,  and  connects  the  under  surface  of  the 
corpus  callosum  with  the  fornix.  Its  floor  is  formed  by  the  following  parts, 
enumerated  in  their  order  of  position,  from  before  backwards :  the  corpus  stri- 
atum, taenia  semicircularis,  optic  thalamus,  choroid  plexus,  corpus  Jimbriatum,  and 
fornix. 

The  anterior  cornu  is  triangular  in  form,  passing  outwards  into  the  anterior 
lobe,  and  curving  round  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  corpus  striatum.  It  is 
bounded,  above  and  in  front,  by  the  corpus  callosum ;  behind,  by  the  corpus 
striatum. 

The  posterior  cornu,  or  digital  cavity,  curves  backwards  into  the  substance  of 
the  posterior  lobe,  its  direction  being  backwards  and  outwards,  and  then  inwards. 
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exposed.  It  is  an  oval-shaped  centre,  of  white  substance,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  a  narrow,  convoluted  margin  of  gray  matter,  which  presents  an  equal  thickness 
in  nearly  every  part.  This  white  central  mass  has  been  called  the  centrum  ovale 
minus.  Its  surface  is  studded  with  numerous  minute  red  dots  {puncta  va8cul(m\ 
produced  by  the  escape  of  blood  from  divided  blood-vessels.  In  inflammation 
or  great  congestion  of  the  brain  these  are  very  numerous,  and  of  a  dark  color. 
If  the  remaining  portion  of  one  hemisphere  is  slightly  separated  from  the  other, 
a  broad  band  of  wnite  substance  will  be  observed  connecting  them  at  the  bottom 
of  the  longitudinal  fissure ;  this  is  the  corpus  callosum.  The  margins  of  the 
hemispheres,  which  overlap  this  portion  of  the  brain,  are  called  the  labia  cerebri. 
Each  labium  is  part  of  the  convolution  of  the  corpus  callosum  {gyrus /omicatu$\ 
already  described ;  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  corpus 
callosum  has  been  termed  the  ventricle  of  the  corpus  callosum  (Fig.  383,  2). 

ilg.  881. — Section  of  the  Brain.    Made  on  a  level  with  the  Corpus  OaUoenm. 


The  hemispheres  should  now  be  sliced  oflF  to  a  level  with  the  corpus  callosiii'J^i 
when  the  wnite  substance  of  that  structure  will  be  seen  connecting  the  tj* 
hemispheres.     The  large  expanse  of  medullary  matter  now  exposed,  surrouDd 
by  the  convoluted  margin  of  gray  substance,  is  called  the  centrum  ovale  moj^^  ^ 
Vieussens.  ,  ^ 

The  corpus  callosum  is  a  thick  stratum  of  transverse  fibres,  exposed  a*  *, 
bottom  of  the  longitudinal  fissure.    It  connects  the  two  hemispheres  of  ^ 
brain,  forming  their  ffreat  transverse  commissure;  and  forms  the  roof  of  ft  ^P?^ 
in  the  interior  of  each  hemisphere,  the  lateral  ventricle.     It  is  about  four  ^^!\^-^ 
in  length,  extending  to  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  anterior,  and  to  "^^^y, 
two  inches  and  a  half  of  the  posterior,  part  of  the  brain.    It  is  somewhat  bro»o 
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The  choroid  plexus  is  a  highly  vascular,  fringe-like  membrane,  occupying  the 
margin  of  the  fold  of  pia  mater  (velum  interpositum),  in  the  interior  of  the  brain. 
It  extends,  in  a  curved  direction,  across  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  In 
front,  where  it  is  small  and  tapering,  it  communicates  with  the  choroid  plexus  of 
the  opposite  side,  throuf;h  a  large  oval  aperture,  the  foramen  of  Monro.  Pos- 
teriorly, it  descends  into  tlie  middle  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  where  it  joins 
with  the  pia  mater  through  the  transverse  fissure.  In  atrueture,  it  consists  of 
minute  and  highly  vascular  villous  processes,  composed  of  large  round  corpuscles, 
containing,  besides  a  central  nucleus,  several  yellowish  granules  and  fat  molecules, 
and  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  flattened  epithelium.     The  arteries  of  the  choroid 

Fig.  383. — TranBverse  Vertical  Section  of  Uie  Brain,  through  tlie  fore  part  of  the  Foraraen 
Magnum,  looked  at  from  tlie  frunt.     (After  Uir^chfeld  luid  Leveill^.) 
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plexus  enter  the  ventricle  at  the  descending  eornu,  and,  after  ramifying  through 
Its  substance,  send  branches  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  veins  of  the 
choroid  plexus  terminate  in  the  venje  Galeni. 

The  corp'is  fimbriahim  {txjiia  hippocampi)  is  a  narrow,  white,  tape-like  hand, 
situated  immediately  behind  the  choroid  plexus.  It  is  the  lateral  edge  of  the 
posterior  pillar  of  the  fornix,  and  is  attached  along  the  inner  border  of  the  hip- 
pocampus major  as  it  descends  into  the  middle  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  It 
may  be  traced  as  far  as  the  pes  hippocampi. 

Theopiic  thalamus  &nd  fornix  will  be  described  when  more  completely  exposed, 
in  a  later  stage  of  the  dissection  of  the  brain. 

The  middle  comn  sbotdd  now  be  exposed,  thronghont  its  entire  extent,  b;  introdncing  the  little 
fiHRer  gently  into  it  and  cutting  outwards  along  the  finger  through  the  subatance  of  the  bemi- 
sphere,  which  should  be  removed,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  expose  the  entire  cavity. 
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On  ita  floor  is  seen  a  longitudinal  eminence,  whicli  is  produced  by  the  exteosioa 
inwards  of  the  calcarine  sulcus;  this  is  called  the  hippocampus  minor.  Between 
the  middle  and  posterior  horns  a  smooth  eminence  ia  observed,  which  varies 
considerably  iu  sii«)  in  dift'crent  subjects.  It  ia  called  the  eminenlia  colhteralis. 
The  corpus  slriatiim  has  received  its  name  from  the  wtriped  appearance  which 
its  section  presents,  in  consequence  of  diverging  white  fibres  being  mixed  with 
the  gray  matter  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  its  substance.  The  intra- ventricular 
portion  (nucleus  caudatus)  is  a  large,  i.tear-shaped  mass,  of  a  gray  color  externally; 
its  broad  extremity  is  directed  forwards,  into  the  fore  part  of  the  body  and 
anterior  cornu  of  tlie  lateral  ventricle :  its  narrow  end  is  directed  outwariis  and 
backwards,  being  separated  from  its  fellow  by  the  optic  thatami :  it  is  covered  by 
the  serous  lining  of  the  cavity,  and  crossed  by  some  veins  of  considerable  size. 
The  extra-ventricuhir  portion  {wcleos  lentioilaris)  is  imbedded  in  the  white  sub- 
stance of  the  hemisphere. 

Fig.  382. — Tlie  Lateral  Vcnti'iules  of  the  Braio. 


The  tee7ita  semicirci<laris  is  a  narrow,  wliitish,  semi-transparent  band  of  medul- 
lary sntKlaiicc,  situated  in  the  depression  between  the  corpus  striatum  and  thala- 
mus_  opticus.  Anteriorly,  it  descends  in  connection  with  the  anterior  pillar  of  the 
fornix ;  behind,  it  is  continued  into  the  descending  horn  of  the  ventricle,  where 
it  becomes  lost.  Its  surface,  especially  at  its  fore  part,  is  transparent,  and  dease 
in  structure,  and  this  was  called  by  Tarinus  the  horny  hand.  It  consists  of  longi- 
tudinal white  fibres,  the  deepest  of  which  run  between  the  corpus  striatum  and 
optic  thalamus.  Beneath  it  is  a  large  vein  [vena  corporis  striali),  which  receives 
numerous  small  veins  from  tlio  surface  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalamus, 
and  joins  the  vena^  (jalcrii. 
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Tlie  choroid  plexvs  is  a  highly  vascular,  fringe-like  membrane,  occupying  the 
margin  of  the  fold  of  pia  mater  [velum  interposilum),  in  the  interior  of  the  brain. 
It  extends,  in  a  curved  direction,  across  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  In 
front,  where  it  is  small  and  tapering,  it  communicates  with  the  choroid  plexus  of 
the  opposite  side,  through  a  large  oval  aperture,  the  /oramen  of  Monro.  Pos- 
teriorly, it  descends  into  the  middle  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  where  it  joins 
with  the  pia  mater  through  the  transverse  fiaaure.  In  structure,  it  consists  of 
minute  and  highly  vascular  villous  processes,  composed  of  large  round  corpuscles, 
coutaining,  besides  a  central  nucleus,  several  yellowish  grannies  and  fat  molecules, 
and  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  flattened  epithelium.     The  arleries  of  the  choroid 

Fig.  883. — Transverse  Vertical  SectioD  of  the  BraiD.  throngh  the  fore  part  of  the  Foramen 
Magnum,  looked  at  from  the  frunt.     (After  U.irscLfeld  iind  Levoill^.) 
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plexus  enter  the  ventricle  at  the  descending  cornu,  and,  after  ramifying  through 
ita  sabstance,  send  braochea  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  veins  of  the 
choroid  plexus  terminate  in  the  venie  Galeni. 

The  corp'is  fimhriatum  {trenia  hippocampi)  is  a  narrow,  white,  tape-like  band, 
situated  immediately  behind  the  choroid  plexus.  It  is  the  lateral  edge  of  the 
posterior  pillar  of  the  fornix,  and  is  attached  along  the  inner  border  of  the  hip- 
pocampus major  as  it  descends  into  the  middle  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  It 
may  be  traced  as  far  as  the  pea  hippocampi. 

The  optic  thalamus  and  fornix  will  be  described  when  more  completely  exposed, 
in  a  later  stage  of  the  dis.section  of  the  brain. 

The  middle  comu  ehonld  now  be  e^tposed,  throuKhoiit  its  entire  extent,  by  introducing  the  little 
floKer  gentlj  into  it  and  catting  ontwards  along  the  finger  through  the  substance  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, which  ehonld  be  removed,  to  an  extent  saflicient  to  expose  the  entire  cavity. 
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The  middle^  or  descending  cormi,  the  largest  of  the  three,  traverses  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  brain,  forming  in  its  course  a  remarkable  curve  round  the  back  of 
the  optic  thalamus.  It  passes,  at  first,  backwards,  outwards,  and  downwards,  and 
then  curves  round  the  crus  cerebri,  forwards  and  inwards,  nearly  to  the  point  of 
the  middle  lobe,  close  to  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  Its  upper  boundary  is  formed 
by  the  medullary  substance  of  the  middle  lobe  and  the  under  surface  of  the 
optic  thalamus.  Its  lower  boundary,  or  floor,  presents  for  examination  the  fol- 
lowing parts :  the  hippocampus  major,  pes  hippocampi,  pes  ojccessoriiis,  corpus 
fimbriatum,  choroid  plexus,  fascia  dentata,  transverse  fissure. 

The  hippocampus  jnajor,  or  cornu  Ammonis  (Fig.  384),  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  ram's  horn,  is  a  white  eminence,  of  a  curved,  elongate  form, 
extending  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  floor  of  the  middle  horn  of  the 
lateral  ventricle.  At  its  lower  extremity  it  becomes  enlarged,  and  presents  a 
number  of  rounded  elevations  with  intervening  depressions,  which,  from  present- 
ing some  resemblance  to  the  paw  of  an  animal,  is  called  the  pes  hippocampi.  If 
a  transverse  section  is  made  through  the  hippocampus  major  (Fig.  383,  4),  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  eminence  is  produced  by  tne  extension  inwards  of  the  dentate 
sulcus  on  the  exterior  of  the  brain.  This  sulcus  is  filled  with  gray  substance, 
which  projects  along  the  free  margin  of  the  hippocampus  major,  forming  a 
notched  ridge,  the  fascia  dentata.  The  hippocampus  is  covered  on  its  ventricular 
surface  by  a  thin  lamina  of  gray  matter,  which  is  continuous  with  the  corpus 
fimbriatum  of  the  fornix. 

The  pes  accessorius,  or  eminentia  collateralis,  has  already  been  mentioned,  as  a 
white  eminence,  varying  in  size,  placed  between  the  hippocampus  major  and  hippo- 
campus minor,  at  the  junction  of  the  posterior  with  the  descending  cornu.  It  is 
formed  by  the  protrusion  inwards  of  the  collateral  fissure. 

The  corpus  fimhriatum  is  the  thin  lateral  margin  of  the  posterior  pillar  of  the 
fornix,  prolonged,  as  already  mentioned,  from  the  central  cavity  of  the  lateral 
ventricle. 

Fascia  dentata.  On  separating  the  inner  border  of  the  corpus  fimbriatum  from 
the  choroid  plexus,  and  raising  the  edge  of  the  former,  a  serrated  band  of  gray  sub- 
stance, the  edge  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  dentate  convolution,  w^ill  be  seen 
beneath  it:  this  is  \hQ fascia  dentata.  Correctly  speaking,  it  is  placed  external 
to  the  cavity  of  the  descending  cornu. 

The  transverse  fissure  is  seen  on  separating  the  corpus  fimbriatum  from  the 
optic  thalamus.  It  is  situated  beneath  the  fornix,  extending  from  the  middle 
line  behind,  downwards  on  either  side,  to  the  end  of  the  descending  cornu.  It 
is  of  a  horse-shoe  shape.  Its  horizontal  portion  is  bounded  above  by  the 
splenium,  or  rounded  posterior  extremity  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  below,  by 
the  corpora  quadrigemina.  •  Its  lateral  portions  curve  downwards  and  forwards, 
and  are  bounded  below  and  in  front  by  the  crura  cerebri  and  optic  thalami; 
above  and  behind  by  the  hippocampus  major  and  the  corpus  fimbriatum  of  the 
fornix.  Through  this  fissure  the  pia  mater  passes  from  the  exterior  of  the  brain 
into  the  ventricles,  to  form  the  choroid  plexuses.  Where  the  pia  mater  projects 
into  the  lateral  ventricle,  beneath  the  edge  of  the  fornix,  it  is  connected  with 
the  lining  membrane  of  these  cavities  so  as  to  exclude  all  communication  with 
the  exterior  of  the  brain. 

The  septum  lucidum  (Fig.  384,  6)  forms  the  internal  boundary  of  the  lateral 
ventricle.  It  is  a  thin,  semi-transparent  septum,  attached,  above,  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  ;  below,  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  fornix ;  and,  in 
front  of  this,  to  the  prolonged  portion  of  the  corpus  callosum.  It  is  triangular 
in  form,  broad  in  front,  and  narrow  behind,  its  surfaces  looking  towards  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  ventricles.  The  septum  consists  of  two  laminae,  separated  by  a  nar- 
row interval,  the  fifth  ventricle. 

Fifth  Ventricle,  Each  lamina  of  the  septum  lucidum  consists  of  an  internal 
layer  of  white  substance,  covered  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  fifth  ventricle; 
and  an  outer  layer  of  gray  matter,  covered  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lateral 
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ventricle.  The  cavity  of  the  fifth  ventricle  is  lined  by  a  serous  membrane, 
covered  with  epithelium,  and  contains  fluid.  In  the  fcetus,  and  in  some  animals, 
this  space  communicates,  below,  with  the  third  ventricle;  but  in  the  adult,  it 
forms  a  separate  cavity.  In  case  of  serous  effusion  into  the  ventricles,  the  septum 
is  often  found  softened  and  partially  broken  down. 

The  fifth  Tentricle  may  be  exposed  by  cutting  through  the  septum,  and  attached  portion  of  the 
i^orpns  calloflDm,  with  ecissors;  after ei ami nmg  whicli.  the  corpua  callosum  should  be  cnt  acroBB, 
towards  its  anterior  part,  and  the  two  portioiiB  carefully  dissected,  the  one  forwards,  the  other 
backwards,  when  the  fomii  wUI  be  exposed. 

THe  fornix  (Figs.  382,  384,  386)  is  a  longitudinal  lamella  of  white  fibrous 
matter,  situated  beneath  the  corpus  callosum,  with  which  it  is  continuous  behind, 
but  separated  from  it  in  front  by  the  septum  lucidum.     It  may  be  described  as 


consisting  of  two  symmetncal  halves,  one  for  either  hemisphere.  These  two 
portions  are  joined  together  in  the  middle  line,  where  they  form  the  body,  but 
are  separated  from  one  another  in  front  and  behind,  forming  the  arUenor  and 
posterior  crura. 

The  body  of  the  fornix  is  triangular ;  narrow  in  front,  broad  behind.  Ita  upper 
surface  is  connected,  in  the  median  line,  to  the  septum  lucidum  in  front,  and  the 
corpus  callosum  behind.  Its  under  surface  rests  upon  the  velum  iuterpositum, 
which  separates  it  from  the  third  ventricle,  and  the  inner  portion  of  the  optic 
th^ami.  Its  lateral  edges  form,  on  each  side,  part  of  the  floor  of  the  lateral 
Ventricles,  and  are  in  contact  with  the  choroid  plexuses. 
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"The  anterior  crura  arch  downwards  towards  the  base  of  the  brain,  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  narrow  interval.  They  are  connposed  of  white  fibres,  which 
descend  through  a  quantity  of  gray  matter  in  the  lateral  walls  of  the  third 
ventricle,  and  are  placed  immediately  behind  the  anterior  commissure.  At  the 
base  of  the  brain,  the  white  fibres  of  each  crus  form  a  sudden  curve  upon  them- 
selves, spread  out  and  form  the  outer  part  of  the  corresijonding  corpus  alMcans, 
from  which  point  they  may  be  traced  upwards  into  the  substance  of  the  cor- 
responding optic  thalamus  {Fig.  386).  The  anterior  crura  of  the  fornix  are  con- 
nected in  their  course  with  the  optic  commissure,  the  white  fibres  covering  the 
optic  thalamus,  the  peduncle  of  the  pineal  gland,  and  the  superficial  fibres  of  the 
taenia  semicircularis. 

The  posterior  crura,  at  their  commencement,  are  intimately  connected  by  their 
upper  surfaces  with  the  corpus  callosum ;  diverging  from  one  another,  they  pass 

Fig.  36j.— Tlie  Third  and  Fuunh  Ventriulw. 


downwards  into  the  descending  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  being  continuous 
with  the  concave  border  of  the  hippocampus  major.  The  lateral  thin  edges  of 
the  posterior  crura  have  received  the  name  of  corpus  JinAriatum,  already  described. 
On  the  under  surface  of  the  fornix,  towards  its  posterior  part,  lietweea  the 
diverging  posterior  crura,  may  be  seen  some  transverse  lines,  and  others  longi- 
tudinal or  oblique.  This  ajipearance  has  been  termed  the  lyra,  from  the  faucied 
resemblance  it  bears  to  the  strings  of  a  harp. 

Between  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix  and  the  anterior  extremities  of  the 
optic  thalami,  an  oval  aperture  is  seen  on  each  side,  the  foramen  of  Monro  (Fifr 
385).     Tlie  two  openings  descend  towards  the  middle  line,  and,  joining  together, 
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lead  into  the  upper  part  of  the  third  ventricle.     These  openings  communicUte 
with  the  lateral  ventricles  on  each  side,  and  below  with  the  third  ventricle. 

Divide  the  fornix  across  anteriorly,  and  reflect  the  two  portions,  the  one  forwards,  tlie  other 
backwards,  when  the  velum  interpoj*itum  will  be  exposed. 

The  velum  interpositnm  (Fig.  384)  is  a  vascular  membrane,  reflected  from  the 
pia  mater  into  the  interior  of  the  brain  through  the  transverse  fissure,  passing 
beneath  the  posterior  rounded  border  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  fornix,  and 
above  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  pineal  gland,  and  optic  tlialami.  It  is  of  a  tri- 
angular form,  and  separates  th«  imder  surface  of  the  body  of  the  fornix  from  the 
cavity  of  the  third  ventricle.  Its  posterior  border  forms  an  almost  complete 
investment  for  the  pineal  gland.  Its  anterior  extremity,  or  apex,  is  bifid ;  each 
bifurcation  being  continued  into  the  corresponding  lateral  ventricle,  through  the 
foramen  of  Monro ^  forming  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  choroid  plexus.  On 
its  under  surface  are  two  vascular  fringes,  which  diverge  from  each  other  behind, 
and  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  third  ventricle.  These  are  the  choroid  'plexuses 
of  the  third  ventricle.  To  its  lateral  margins  are  connected  the  choroid  plexuses 
of  the  lateral  ventricles.  The  arteries  of  the  velum  interpositum  enter  from 
behind,  beneath  the  corpus  callosum.  Its  veins,  the  vense  Gal^ni,  two  in  number, 
run  along  its  under  surface ;  they  are  formed  by  the  venae  corporis  striati  and 
the  veins  of  the  choroid  plexuses ;  the  venae  Galeni  unite  posteriorly  into  a  single 
trunk,  which  terminates  in  the  straight  sinus  (Fig.  350). 

The  velum  interpositum  should  now  be  removed.  This  must  be  effected  carefully,  especially 
at  its  posterior  part,  where  it  invests  the  pineal  gland ;  the  optic  thalami  will  then  be  exposed 
with  the  cavity  of  the  third  ventricle  between  them  (Fig.  385). 

The  optic  thalami  are  two  large,  oblong  masses,  placed  between  the  diverging 
portions  of  the  corpora  striata ;  they  are  of  a  white  color  superficially ;  internally 
they  are  composed  of  white  fibres  intermixed  with  gray  matter.  Each  thalamus 
rests  upon  its  corresponding  cms  cerebri,  which  it  embraces.  Erternally^  it  is 
bounded  by  the  corpus  striatum  and  taenia  semicircularis ;  and  is  continuous 
with  the  hemisphere.  Internally^  it  forms  the  lateral  boundary  of  tlie  third 
ventricle ;  and  Funning  along  its  upper  border  is  seen  the  peduncle  of  the  pineal 
gland.  Its  upper  surface  is  free,  being  partly  seen  in  the  lateral  ventricle ;  it  is 
partiall}'-  covered  by  the  fornix,  and  marked  in  front  by  an  eminence,  the  anterior 
tubercle.  Its  under  surface  forms  the  roof  of  the  descending  cornu  of  the  lateral 
ventricle ;  into  it  the  crus  cerebri  passes.  Its  posterior  and  inferior  party  which 
projects  into  the  descending  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  presents  two  small 
rounded  eminences,  the  internal  and  external  geniculate  bodies.  Its  anterior 
extremity^  which  is  narrow,  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  foramen  of 
Monro. 

The  third  ventricle,  is  the  narrow,  oblong  fissure  placed  between  the  optic  thalami, 
and  extending  to  the  base  of  the  brain.  It  is  bounded,  above,  by  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  velum  interpositum,  from  which  are  suspended  the  choroid  plexuses 
of  the  third  ventricle ;  and,  laterally,  by  two  white  tracts,  one  on  either  side,  the 
peduncles  of  the  pineal  gland.  Its  floor,  somewhat  oblique  in  its  direction,  is 
formed,  from  before  backwards,  by  the  parts  which  close  the  interpeduncular 
space,  viz.,  the  lamina  cinerea,  the  tuber  cinereum  and  infundibulum,  the  cor- 
pora albicantia,  and  the  locus  perforatus  posticus ;  its  sides,  by  the  optic  thalami ; 
It  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  anterior  crura  of  the  fornix  and  part  of  the 
anterior  commissure;  behind,  by  the  posterior  commissure,  and  the  iter  a  tertio 
ad  quartum  ventriculum. 

The  cavity  of  the  third  ventricle  is  crossed  by  three  commissures,  named,  from 
their  position,  anterior^  middle^  and  posterior. 

The  anterior  commissure  is  a  rounded  cord  of  white  fibres,  placed  in  front  of  the 
anterior  crura  of  the  fornix.    It  perforates  the  corpus  striatum  on  either  side,  and 
spreads  out  into  the  substance  of  the  hemispheres,  over  the  roof  of  the  descend- 
ing horn  of  each  lateral  ventricle. 
41 
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The  middle  or  soft  commissure  consists  almost  entirely  of  gray  matter.  It  con- 
nects together  the  optic  thalami,  and  is  continuous  with  the  gray  matter  liuiug 
the  anterior  part  of  the  tliird  ventricle.  It  is  frequently  broken  in  examining 
the  brain,  and  might  then  be  supposed  to  have  been  wanting. 

'V\\e  posterior  commissure,  smaller  than  the  anterior,  is  a  flattened  white  baud 
of  libres,  connecting  together  the  two  optic  thalami  posteriorly.  It  bounds  the 
third  ventricle,  posteriorly,  and  is  placed  in  I'nmt  of  and  beneath  the  pineal 
gland,  above  the  opening  leading  to  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  third  ventricle  has  four  openings  connected  with  it.     In  front  are  the  two 
oval  apertures  of  the  foramina  of  Monro,  one  on  Either  side,  through  which  the 
third  communicates  with  the  lateral  ventricles.     Behind  is  a  third  opening  lead- 
Fig.  S86. — Vertical  Median  Section  of  tlie  Encephalon,  allowing  the  partB  in  tlie  middle  line. 
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ing  into  the  fourth  ventricle  by  a  canal,  the  aqueduct  of  Sj/lvius,  or  iter  a  tertio  ad 
quartum  veiitricuhtm.  The  fourth,  situated  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  floor  of 
the  ventricle,  is  a  deep  ])it,  which  leads  downwards  to  the  funnel-shaped  cavity 
of  the  infundibulum  {iter  ad  in/'nndSmlnm). 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  lateral  ventricles  is  continued  through  the  fora- 
men of  Monro  into  the  third  ventricle,  and  extends  along  the  iter  a  tertio  into 
the  fourth  ventricle ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  iter  ad  infundibulum  it  ends  in  a  eul- 
de-sae. 
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The  foramen  of  Monro  is  the  means  by  which  the  two  lateral  ventricles  com- 
municate with  the  third  ventricle.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  Y-shaped  passage ; 
the  two  upper  diverging  limbs  communicating  with  the  lateral  vessels  respec- 
tively, and  joining  below  to  open  into  the  third  ventricle.  Its  roof  is  formed  by 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body  of  the  fornix,  which,  dividing  into  its  two 
crura,  arches  downwards  in  front  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  optic  thalami. 

The  crus  is  not,  however,  in  contact  with  the  thalamus,  but  an  interval  is  left 
between  the  two,  which  is  the  foramen  of  Monro.  Its  boundaries  are,  therefore, 
in  front,  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix ;  behind,  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
optic  thalamus ;  above,  the  body  of  the  fornix ;  and  below,  the  groove  v/here  the 
corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalamus  meet. 

Gray  matter  of  the  third  ventricle.  A  layer  of  gray  matter  covers  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  third  ventricle.  In  the  floor  of  this  cavity  it  exists  in 
great  abundance,  and  is  prolonged  upwards  on  the  sides  of  the  thalami,  extend- 
ing across  the  cavity  as  the  soft  commissure ;  below,  it  enters  into  the  corpora 
albicantia,  and  surrounds  in  part  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix. 

Behind  the  third  ventricle,  and  in  front  of  the  cerebellum,  are  the  corpora 
quadrigemina ;  and  resting  upon  these,  the  pineal  gland. 

The  pineal  gland  (epiphysis  cerebri),  so  named  from  its  peculiar  shape  {pinua^ 
a  fir-cone),  is  a  small,  reddish -gray  body,  conical  in  form  (hence  its  synonym, 
conarium),  placed  immediately  benind  the  posterior  commissure,  and  between 
the  nates,  upon  which  it  rests.  It  is  retained  in  its  position  by  a  duplicature  of 
pia  mater,  derived  from  the  under  surface  of  the  velum  interpositum,  which 
almost  completely  invests  it.  The  pineal  gland  is  about  four  lines  in  length,  and 
from  two  to  three  in  width,  at  its  base,  and  is  said  to  be  larger  in  the  child  than 
in  the  adult,  and  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  Its  base  is  connected  to  the 
cerebrum  by  two  peduncles  {the  peduncles  of  the  pineal  yland)^  which  pass  forwards 
upon  the  upper  and  inner  margin  of  the  optic  thalami  to  the  anterior  crura  of 
the  fornix,  with  which  they  become  blended :  these  two  peduncles  join  together 
at  their  posterior  extremity,  in  front  of  the  pineal  gland,  forming  a  sort  of  fes- 
toon, and  the  base  of  the  gland  is  connected  to  their  posterior  margin  at  the  point 
of  junction.  In  front  the  band  of  union  is  joined  to  the  back  of  the  posterior 
commissure.  The  pineal  gland  is  very  vascular,  and  consists  chiefly  of  gray 
matter,  with  a  few  medullary  fibres.  In  its  base  is  a  small  cavity,  said  by  some 
to  communicate  with  that  of  the  third  ventricle.  It  contains  a  transparent, 
viscid  fluid,  and  occasionally  a  quantity  of  sabulous  matter,  named  acervrdus  cere- 
hri^  composed  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia,  with  a  little  animal  matter.  These  concretions  are  almost  constant  in 
their  existence,  and  are  found  at  all  periods  of  life.  When  this  body  is  solid, 
the  sabulous  matter  is  found  upon  its  surface,  and  occasionally  upon  its  peduncles. 

On  the  removal  of  the  piueal  gland  and  adjacent  portion  of  pia  mater,  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina are  exposed. 

The  corpora  or  tubercula  quadrigemina  (optic  lobes)  are  four  rounded  eminences, 
placed  in  pairs,  two  in  front  and  two  behind,  and  separated  from  one  another  by 
a  crucial  depression.  They  are  situated  immediately  behind  the  third  ventricle 
and  posterior  commissure,  beneath  the  posterior  border  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
and  above  the  iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculum.  The  anterior  pair,  the 
nates,  are  the  larger,  oblong  from  before  backwards,  and  of  a  gray  color.  The 
posterior  pair,  the  testes,  are  hemispherical  in  form,  and  lighter  in  color  than  the 
preceding.  They  are  connected  on  each  side  with  the  optic  thalamus  and  com- 
mencement of  the  optic  tracts,  by  means  of  two  white,  prominent  bands,  termed 
hrachia.  Those  connecting  the  nates  with  the  thalamus  {brachia  anteriora)  are 
the  larger,  and  pass  obliquely  outwards.  Those  connecting  the  testes  with  the 
thalamus  are  called  the  brachia  posteriora.  Both  pairs,  in  the  adult,  are  quite 
solid,  being  composed  of  white  matter  externally  and  gray  njatter  within.  These 
bodies  are  larger  in  the  lower  animals  than  in  man.     In  fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds, 
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they  are  only  two  in  number,  are  called  the  optic  lobes,  from  their  connection 
with  the  optic  nerves,  and  are  hollow  in  their  interior;  but  in  mammalia,  they 
are  four  in  number,  as  in  man,  and  quite  solid.  In  the  human  foetus,  they  are 
developed  at  a  very  early  period,  and  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  cerebral 
mass ;  at  first  they  are  only  two  in  number,  as  in  the  lower  mammalia,  and  hol- 
low in  their  interior. 

These  bodies  receive,  from  below,  white  fibres  from  the  olivary  fasciculus  or 
fillet;  they  are  also  connected  with  the  cerebellum  by  means  of  a  large  white 
cord  on  each  side,  the  processus  ad  testes,  or  superior  peduncles  of  the  cere- 
bellum, which  is  continued  onwards  to  the  thalami  through  the  tubercula  quad- 
rigemina. 

The  valve  of  Vieitssens  is  a  thin,  translucrnt  lamina  of  medullary  substance, 
stretched  between  the  two  processus  e  cerebello  ad  testes :  it  covers  in  the  canal 
leading  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  ventricle,  forming  })art  of  the  roof  of  the 
latter  cavity.  It  is  narrow  in  front,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  testes ;  and 
broader  behind,  at  its  connection  with  the  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum. 
A  slight  elevated  ridge,  the  frcenulum,  descends  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
valve  from  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  on  either  side  of  it  may  be  seen  the 
fibres  of  origin  of  the  fourth  nerve.  Its  lower  half  is  covered  by  a  thin,  trans- 
versely grooved  lobule  of  gray  matter,  prolonged  from  the  anterior  border  of 
the  cerebellum ;  this  is  called  by  the  Italian  anatomists  the  Jinyuetta  laminosa. 

The  corpora  geniculata  are  two  small,  flattened,  oblong  masses,  placed  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  on  the  under  and  back  part  of  each 
optic  thalamus,  and  named,  from  their  position,  corpus  ytniculatum  externum  and 
internum.  They  are  placed  one  on  the  outer  and  one  on  the  inner  side  of  each 
optic  tract.  In  this  situation,  the  optic  tract  may  be  seen  dividing  into  two  bands, 
one  of  which  is  connected  with  the  external  geniculate  body  and  nates,  the  other 
being  connected  with  the  internal  geniculate  body  and  testes. 

Structure  of  the  cerebrum.  The  white  matter  of  each  hemisphere  consists  of 
three  kinds  of  fibres :  1.  Diverging  or  peduncular  fibres,  which  connect  the 
hemisphere  with  the  cord  and  medulla  oblongata.  2.  Transverse  commissural 
fibres,  which  connect  together  the  two  hemispheres.  3.  Longitudinal  commissural 
fibres,  which  connect  distant  parts  of  the  same  hemisphere. 

The  diverging  or  peduncular  fibres  consist  of  a  main  body,  and  of  certain  acces- 
sory fibres.  The  main  body  originate  in  the  columns  of  the  cord  and  medulla 
oblongata,  and  enter  the  cerebrum  through  the  crus  cerebri,  where  they  are 
arranged  into  two  bundles,  separated  by  the  locus  niger.  Those  fibres  which  form 
the  inferior  or  fasciculated  portion  of  the  crus  are  derived  from  the  anterior 
pyramid,  and,  ascending,  pass  mainly  through  the  centre  of  the  striate  body; 
those  on  the  opposite  surface  of  the  crus,  which  form  the  tegmentum,  are  derived 
from  the  posterior  pyramid  and  fasciculi  teretcs ;  as  they  ascend,  they  pass,  some 
through  the  under  part  of  the  thalamus,  and  others  through  both  thalamus  and 
corpus  striatum,  decussating  in  these  bodies  with  each  other,  and  with  the  fibres 
of  the  corpus  callosum.  The  optic  thalami  also  receive  accessory  fibres  from  the 
processus  ad  testes,  the  olivary  fasciculus,  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  corpora 
geniculata.  Some  of  the  diverging  fibres  end  in  the  cerebral  ganglia,  whilst 
others  pass  through  and  receive  additional  fibres  from  them,  and,  as  they  emerge, 
radiate  into  the  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  lobes  of  the  hemisphere,  decus- 
sating again  with  the  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum,  before  passing  to  the  con- 
volutions.    These  fibres  have  received  the  name  of  corona  radiata. 

The  transverse  commissurai  fibres  connect  together  the  two  hemispheres  across 
the  middle  line.  They  are  formed  by  the  cor])us  callosum  and  the  anterior  and 
posterior  commissures. 

The  longitudinal  commissural  fibres  connect  together  distant  parts  of  the  same 
hemispheres,  the  fibres  being  disposed  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  They  form  the 
fornix,  the  taenia  semicircularis,  and  peduncles  of  the  pineal  gland,  the  striae  longi- 
tudiuales,  the  fibres  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus,  and  the  fasciculus  unciformis. 


CEREBELLUM. 


The  Cerkbellum. 


The  Cerebellum,  or  little  brain,  is  that  portion  of  the  encephalon  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  inferior  occipital  fossse.     It  is  situated  beneath  the  posterior  lobes 
of  the  cerebrum,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  tentorium.     Its  average  weight 
in  the  male  is  5  oz.  i  drw.     It  attains  its  maximum  weight  between  the  twenty- 
Fig.  887.—  Upper  Surfeoe  of  tlie  Carebellum. 


fifth  and  fortieth  year;  its  increase  in  weight  after  the  fourteenth  year  being 
relatively  greater  m  tlic  female  than  in  the  male.  The  proportion  bt^lween  the 
cerebellum  and  cerebrum  is,  in  the  male,  as  1  to  84 ;  and  in  ttie  female,  as  1  to  8^, 
In  the  infant,  the  cerebellum  is  proportionately  much  smaller  than  in  the  adult, 
the  relation  between  it  and  the  cerebrum  being,  according  to  Ctiaussier,  between 
1  to  13,  and  1  to  26 ;  by  Cruveilhier  the  proportion  was  found  to  be  1  to  20.  In 
form,  the  cerebellum  is  oblong,  and  flattened  from  above  downwards,  its  great 

Fig.  888. — Under  Surface  of  the  Cerebtlluin. 


diameter  being  from  side  to  side.  It  measures  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches 
transversely,  and  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  from  before  backward.*,  being 
about  two  inches  thick  in  the  centre,  and  about  six  lines  at  the  circuuilcrcnce, 
which  is  the  thinnest  pnrt.  It  consists  of  gray  and  white  matter  :  the  former, 
darker  than  that  of  the  cerebrum,  occupies  the  surface;  the  latter,  the  inferior. 
The  surface  of  the  cerebellum  is  not  convoluted  like  thecerebnim,  but  traversed 
by  numerous  curved  furrows  or  sulci,  which  vary  in  depth  at  different  parts,  and 
separate  the  lamina  of  which  its  exterior  is  composed. 
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Its  upper  surface  (Fig.  887)  is  somewhat  elevated  in  the  median  line,  and 
depret^.sed  towards  its  circumference ;  it  consists  of  two  lateral  hemispheres,  con- 
nected together  by  an  elevated  median  portion  or  lobe,  the  superior  vermiform 
process.  The  median  lobe  is  the  fundamental  part,  and  in  some  animals,  as  fishes 
and  reptiles,  the  only  part  which  exists;  the  hemispheres  being  additions,  and 
attaining  their  maximum  size  in  man.  The  hemispheres  are  separated,  in  front, 
by  a  deep  notch,  the  indsura  rerehelli  anterior,  which  encircles  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina  beliind ;  they  are  also  separated  by  a  similar  notch  behind,  the  indsura 
cerebeUi  posterior,  in  which  is  received"  the  upper  part  of  the  falx  cerebclli.  The 
superior  vermiform  process  (upper  part  of  the  median  lobe  of  the  cerebellum) 
extends  from  the  notch  on  the  anterior  to  that  on  the  posterior  border.  It  is 
divided  into  three  lobes:  the  lohulus  centralis,  a  small  lobe,  situated  in  thcincisura 
anterior;  the  monticulus  cerebelli,  the  central  projecting  part  of  the  process;  and 
the  commissura  simplex,  a  small  lobe  near  the  incisura  posterior. 

The  xinder  surface  of  the  cerebellum  (Fig.  388)  is  subdivided  into  two  lateral 
hemisplieres  by  a  depression,  the  valley,  which  extends  from  before  backwards  in 
the  middle  line.  The  lateral  hemispheres  are  lodged  in  the  inferior  occipital 
fossiB ;  the  median  depression,  or  valley,  receives  the  back  part  of  tlie  medulla 
oblongata,  is  broader  in  the  centre  than  at  either  extremity,  and  has,  projecting 
from  its  floor,  part  of  the  median  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  called  "the  inferior  vermi- 
form process.  The  parts  entering  into  the  composition  of  this  body  are,  from 
behind  forwards,  the  commissura  brevis,  situated  in  the  incisura  posterior;  in  front 
of  this,  a  laminated  conical  projection,  the  pyramid ;  more  anteriorly,  a  larger 
eminence,  the  uvula,  which  is  placed  between  the  two  rounded  lobes  which  occupy 
the  sides  of  the  valley,  the  amygdalse  or  tonsils,  and  is  connected  with  them  by 
a  commissure  of  gray  matter  indented  on  the  surface,  called  the  furrowed  band. 
In  front  of  the  uvula  is  the  nodule  ;  it  is  the  anterior  pointed  termination  of  the 
inferior  vermiform  process,  and  projects  into  the  cavity  of  the  fourth  ventricle ; 
it  has  been  named  by  Malacarne  the  laminated  ivbercle.  On  each  side  of  the 
nodule  is  a  thin  layer  of  white  substance,  attached  externally  to  the  flocculus,  and 
internally  to  the  nodule ;  these  form  together  the  posterior  medullary  velum,  or 
commissure  of  the  flocculus.  It  is  usually  covered  in  and  concealed  by  the 
amygdalie,  and  cannot  be  seen  until  they  are  drawn  aside.  This  band  is  of  a 
semilunar  form  on  each  side,  its  anterior  margin  being  free  and  concave,  its  pos- 
terior attached  just  in  front  of  the  furrowed  band.  Between  it  and  the  nodulus 
and  uvula,  behind,  is  a  deep  fossa,  called  the  swallow^s  nest  (nidus  hirundinis). 

Lobes  of  the  cerebellum.  Each  hemisphere  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower 
portion  by  the  great  horizontal  fissure,  which  commences  in  front  at  the  pons, 
and  passes  horizontally  round  the  free  margin  of  either  hemisphere,  backwards, 
to  the  middle  line.  From  this  primary  fissure  numerous  secondary  fissures  pro- 
ceed, which  separate  the  cerebellum  into  lobes. 

Upon  the  upper  surface  of  either  hemisphere  there  are  two  lobes,  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  fissure.  These  are  the  anterior  or  square  lobe,  which  extends 
as  far  back  as  the  posterior  edge  of  the  vermiform  process,  and  the  "posterior  or 
semilunar  lobe,  which  passes  from  the  termination  of  the  preceding  to  the  great 
horizontal  fissure. 

Upon  the  under  surface  of  either  hemisphere  there  are  five  lobes,  separated 
bysulci;  these  are  from  before  backwards,  1.  X\vq  flocculus  or  sub-peduncular 
lobe,  a  prominent  tuft,  situated  behind  and  below  the  middle  peduncle  of  the 
cerebellum ;  its  surface  is  composed  of  gray  matter,  subdivided  into  a  few  small 
laminae ;  it  is  sometimes  called  the  pneumofjastric  lobule,  from  being  situated 
behind  the  pneumogastric  nerve:  2.  the  ami/f/dala  or  tonsil  situated  on  eitlier 
side  of  the  great  median  fissure  or  valley,  and  projecting  into  the  fourth  ventricle: 
8.  the  digastric  lobe,  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  tonsil,  and  connected  in  part 
with  the  pyramid :  4.  the  slender  lobe,  behind  the  digastric,  and  connected  with 
the  back  part  of  the  pyramid  and  the  commisvsura  brevis:  and  more  posteriorly 
(5.),  the  inferior  posterior  lobe,  which  also  joins  the  commissura  brevis  in  the  valley. 
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•itrvclure.  (Fig.  389.)  If  a  vertical  section  is  made  through  either  hemisphere 
of  the  cerebellum,  midway  between  its  ceatre  and  the  superior  vermiform  process, 
the  interior  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  central  stem  of  white  matter,  which 
contains  in  its  interior  a  dentate  body.  From  the  surface  of  this  central  stem  a 
series  of  plates  of  medullary  matter  are  detached,  which,  covered  with  gray 
matter,  form  the  lamina;  and  from  the  anterior  part  of  each  hemisphere  arise 
three  large  processes  or  peduncles,  superior,  middle,  and  inferior,  by  which  tlie 
cerebellum  is  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  encephalon. 

The  Jaminte  are  about  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  including  those  on  both  sur- 
faces of  the  cerebellum,  those  in  front  being  detached  at  a  right  angle,  and  those 
behind  at  an  acute  angle;  as  each  lamina  proceeds  outwards,  other  secondary 
lamince  are  detached  from  it,  and  from  these,  tertiary  lamina'.  The  arrangement 
thus   described   gives   to  the 

cut    surface    of   t  he    organ    a  f^if!-  38». — Vertical  Sootion  of  tlie  Cerebellum. 

foliated  appearance,  to  which 
the  name  arbor  vitse  has  been 
^ven.  Each  lamina  consists 
of  white  matter,  covered  ex- 
ternally by  a  layer  of  gray 
substance.  The  wliite  matter 
of  each  lamina  is  derived 
partly  from  the  central  stem: 
in  addition  to  which  white 
fibres  pass  from  one  lamina  to 
another.  The  gray  matter 
resembles  somewhat  the  cor- 
tical substance  of  the  convo- 
lutions. It  con.sisis  of  two 
layers :  the  external  one,  soft 
and  of  a  grayish  color;  the 
internal  one,  firmer  and  of  a 
rust  color. 

Tlie  corpus  dentatum,  or  ganglion  of  the  cerebeUnm,  is  situated  a  little  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  centre  of  the  stem  of  wliite  matter.  It  consists  of  an  open  bag 
or  capsule  of  gray  matter,  the  section  of  which  presents  a  gray  dentatcd  outline, 
open  at  its  anterior  part.  It  is  .surrounded  by  white  fibres;  white  fibres  are  also 
contained  in  its  interior,  which  is.sue  from  it  to  join  the  sujwrior  peduncles. 

The  peduncles  of  the  cerebellnm,  superior,  middle,  and  inferior,  serve  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  rest  of  the  encephalon. 

The  superior  peduncles  {processus  e  cerebello  ad  testes)  connect  the  cerebellum 
with  the  cerebrum  ;  they  pa.ss  forwards  and  upwards  to  the  te.stes,  beneath  which 
they  a.scend  to  the  crura  cerebri  and  optic  thalami,  forming  jiart  of  the  diverg- 
ing cerebral  fibres:  each  peduncle  forms  part  of  the  lateral  boundary  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  and  is  connected  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  by  the 
valve  of  Vicussens.  The  peduncles  are  continuous  l^ehind  with  the  folia  of  the 
inferior  vermiform  process,  and  with  the  white  fibres  in  the  interior  of  the  cor- 
pus dentatum.  Beneath  the  corpora  quadrigcmina,  the  innermost  fibres  of  each 
peduncle  decussate  with  each  other,  so  that  some  fibres  from  the  right  half  of 
the  cerebellum  are  continued  to  the  left  half  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  inferior  ped'incles  (processus  ad  m edullavi)  Gouaect  the  cerelicllum  with 
the  medulla  oblongata.  They  pass  downwards,  to  the  back  part  of  the  medulla, 
and  form  part  of  the  restiform  bodies.  Above,  the  fibres  of  each  process  are 
connected  chiefly  with  the  laminje,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum  ;  and 
below,  they  are  connected  with  all  three  tracts  of  one  half  of  the  medulla;  and 
through  these,  with  the  corresponding  half  of  the  cord,  excepting  the  posterior 
mcflian  columns. 

The  middle  peduncles  (processus  ad  pwitem),  the  largest  of  the  three,  connect 
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together  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  forming  their  great  transverse 
commissure.  Thev  consist  of  a  mass  of  curved  fibres,  which  arise  in  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  cerebellum,  and  pass  across  to  the  same  points  on  the  opposite  side. 
They  form  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons  Varolii. 

Fourth  Vextricle.    (Fig.  385.) 

The  fourth  ventricle,  or  ventricle  of  the  cerebellum,  is  the  space  between  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons  in  front,  and  the  cerebellum 
behind.  It  is  lozenge- shaped,  being  contracted  above  and  below,  and  broadest 
across  its  central  part.  It  is  bounded  laterally  by  the  processus  e  cerebello  ad 
testes  above,  and  by  the  diverging  posterior  pyramids  and  restiform  bodies 
below. 

The  roof  is  arched ;  it  is  formed  by  the  valve  of  Vieussens  and  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  cerebellum,  which  presents,  in  this  situation,  four  small  eminences  or 
lobules,  the  nodulas^  uviila^  and  two  amyydaJse. 

The  anterior  boundary,  or  jioor^  is  formed  by  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  pons.  In  the  median  line  is  seen  the  posterior  median 
fissure,  which  becomes  gradually  obliterated  above,  and  terminates  below  in  tlie 
point  of  the  calamus  scriptorius^  formed  by  the  convergence  of  the  posterior 
pyramids.  At  this  point  is  the  orifice  of  a  short  canal  terminating  in  a  cul-de- 
sac^  the  remains  of  the  canal  which  extends  in  foetal  life  through  the  centre  of 
the  cord.  On  each  side  of  the  median  fissure  are  two  slightly  convex  longitudinal 
eminences,  the  fasciculi  teretes:  they  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  floor,  being 
indistinct  below  and  of  a  grayish  color,  but  well  marked  and  whitish  above. 
Each  eminence  consists  of  fibres  derived  from  the  lateral  tract  and  restiform  body, 
which  ascend  to  the  cerebrum.  Opposite  the  crus  cerebelli,  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  ftisciculi  teretes,  is  a  small  eminence  of  dark -gray  substance,  which  pre- 
sents a  bluish  tint  through  the  thin  stratum  covering  it ;  this  is  called  the  locus 
cserulet's ;  and  a  thin  streak  of  the  same  color  continued  up  from  this  on  either 
side  of  the  fasciculi  teretes,  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  ventricle,  is  called  the  tsenia 
violacea.  The  lower  part  of  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  is  crossed  by  several  white 
transverse  lines,  linew  transversne;  they  emerge  from  the  posterior  median  fissure; 
some  enter  the  crus  cerebelli,  others  enter  the  roots  of  origin  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  whilst  some  pass  upwards  and  outwards  on  the  floor  of  the  ventricle. 

The  liniiKj  membrane  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 
third,  through  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  and  its  cavity  communicates  below  with 
the  sub-arachnoid  space  of  the  brain  and  cord  through  an  aperture  in  the  layer 
of  pia  mater  extending  between  the  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata.  Later- 
ally, this  membrane  is  reflected  outwards  a  short  distance  between  the  cerebellum 
and  medulla. 

The  choroid  pie  juLses  of  the  fourth  ventricle  are  two  in  number;  they  are  deli- 
cate vascular  fringes,  which  project  into  the  ventricle  on  each  side,  passing  from 
the  point  of  the  inferior  vermiform  process  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  restiform 
bodies. 

The  gray  matter  in  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  consists  of  a  tolerably  thick 
stratum,  continuous  below  with  the  gray  commissure  of  the  cord,  and  extending 
up  as  high  as  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius ;  and,  in  addition,  of  some  special  deposits 
connected  with  the  roots  of  origin  of  certain  nerves.  In  the  upper  half  of  llie 
ventricle  is  a  j^rojection  situated  over  the  nucleus,  from  which  the  sixth  and  facial 
nerves  take  a  common  origin.  In  the  lower  half  are  three  eminences  on  each 
side  for  the  roots  of  origin  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  nerves. 


Cranial  Nerves. 

THE  Cranial  Nerves,  nine  in  number  on  each  side,  arise  from  some  part  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  centre,  and  are  transmitted  through  foramina  in  the  base  of 
the  cranium.  They  have  been  named  numerically,  according  to  the  order  in 
which  they  pass  out  of  the  base  of  the  brain.  Other  names  are  also  given  to 
them,  derived  from  the  parts  to  which  they  are  distributed,  or  from  their  func- 
tions.    Taken  in  their  order,  from  before  backwards,  they  are  as  follows : — 

1st.    Olfactory.  ^  ,      (  Facial  (Portio  dura). 

2d.    Optic.  *  \  Auditory  (Portio  mollis). 

3d.    Motor  oculi.  rOlosso-pharvngeal. 

4th.  Pathetic.  8th.  <  Pneumogastric  (Par  vagum). 

5th.  Trifacial  (Trigeminus).  (Spinal  accessory. 

6th.  Abdu(»cns.  9th.      Hypoglossal. 

If,  however,  the  7th  pair  be  considered  as  two,  and  the  8th  pair  as  three  dis- 
tinct nerves,  then  their  number  will  be  increased  to  twelve,  whicli  is  the  ariange- 
ment  adopted  by  Sommerring. 

The  cranial  nerves  may  be  subdivided  into  four  groups,  according  to  the  pecu- 
liar function  possessed  by  each,  viz.,  nerves  of  special  sense;  nerves  of  common 
sensation;  nerves  of  motion;  and  mixed  nerves.  These  groups  may  be  thus 
arranofed : — 

Nerves  of  Special  Sense.  Nerves  of  Motion. 

Olfactory.  Motor  oculi. 

Optic.  Pathetic. 

Auditory.  Part  of  tjiird  division  of  fifth. 

Part  of  Glosso-pharyngeal.  Abducens. 

Lingual  or  gustatory  branch  of  fifth.  Facial. 

Hypoglossal. 

Nerves  of  Common  Sensation.  Mixed  Nerves. 

Fifth  (greater  portion).  Pneumogastric. 

Part  of  glosso-pharyngeal.  Spinal  accessory. 

All  the  cranial  nerves  are  connected  to  some  part  of  the  surface  of  the  brain. 
This  is  termed  their  superficial  or  apparent  oriyin.  But  their  fibres  may,  in  all 
cases,  be  traced  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  organ.  This  part  is  called 
their  deep  or  real  origin} 

Olfactory  Nerve.    (Fig.  380,  p.  631.) 

The  First  or  Olfactory  Nerve,  the  special  nerve  of  the  sense  of  smell,  may 
be  regar<led  as  a  lobe,  or  portion  of  the  cerebral  substance  pushed  forward  in 
direct  relation  with  the  organ  to  which  it  is  distributed.  It  arises  by  three 
roots. 

*  The  deep  origin  or  point  of  connection  of  the. cranial  nerve  with  the  brain  is  still,  in  some 
instances,  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  It  seems  probable  that  each  of  the  nerves  arises  from  some 
special  centre  of  gray  matter,  termed  a  nucleus:  at  all  events,  many  of  them  can  be  traced  to 
such  special  nuclei,  through  which,  no  doubt,  they  are  connected  with  other  portions  of  the 
cerebral  mass.  It  has  been  thought  advisable  in  tlie  text  to  give  only  the  most  modern  views  as 
to  the  deep  origin  of  these  nerves,  without  burdening  the  student's  mind  witli  all  the  different 
opinions  of  anatomists,  which  have  at  various  times  been  set  forth  in  regard  to  the  place  from 
which  these  nerves  take  their  ofipin.  For  these  recent  views  the  editor,  as  stated  in  a  former 
edition,  is  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Lockhart  Clarke. 

(649) 
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Tlie  external  or  lomj  root  is  a  narrow,  white,  medullary  band,  whicli  pasft* 
outwards  acnwH  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  into  the  substanee  of  the  middle  lobe  of 
the  eerebrum.  Its  deep  origin  has  been  traced  to  a  nucleus  of  gray  matter  in 
the  temporo-fiphcnoidal  Sobe,  in  front  of  tlie  |>es  hippocampi. 

The  middle  or  (jray  root  arises  from  a  papilla  of  gray  matter  (canincula  mam- 
millaris)  imbedded  in  the  auterior  lobe.  It  contaiii.s  white  fibres  in  its  interior, 
which  are  connected  with  the  corpus  striatum. 

The  internal  or  short  root  is  composed  of  white  fibres,  which  arise  from  thi; 
inner  and  back  part  of  the  anterior  lobe,  being  connected,  according  to  Fovillc, 
with  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus. 

Tliese  three  rools  unite  and  form  a  flat  band,  narrower  in  the  middle  than  ai 
either  extremity,  and  of  a  somewhat  prismoid  form  on  section.  It  is  soft  in 
texture,  and  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  gray  matter  in  its  substance.  As 
it  ]>asses  forwards,  it  is  contained  in  a  deep  sulcus,  between  two  convoluliua^, 
lying  on  the  under  surface  of  the  anterior  lobe,  on  either  side  of  the  longitudinal 
fissure,  and  is  retained  in  position  by  the  arachnoid  membrane  which  covers  ii. 
On  reaching  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  it  expands  into  an  oblong 
mass  of  grayish-white  suletance,  the  olfactory  bulb.  From  the  under  part  ofilils 
bulb  are  given  off  numerous  filaments,  about  twenty  in  number,  which  jass 
through  the  cribriform  foramina,  and  are  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose.  Each  filament  is  surrounded  by  a  tubular  prolongation  from  the 
dura  mater  and  pia  mater;  the  former  being  lost  on  the  (leriosteum  lining  llie 
nose,  the  latter  in  the  neurilemma  of  the  nerve.  The  filament",  as  they  enter  tlie 
uares,  are  divisible  into  three  groups :  an  inner  group,  larger  than  those  on  Ibc 
outer  wall,  spread  out  over  the  upper  third  of  the  septum ;  a  middle  set,  coafinffll 
t<)  the  roof  of  the  nose;  and  an  outer  set,  which  are  distributed  over  the  supe- 
rior and  middle  turbinated  bones  and  the  surface  of  the  ethmoid  in  front  of  them. 
As  the  filaments  descend,  they  unite  in  a  plexiform  network,  and  are  believed  by 
must  ol)servers  to  terminate  in  the  celh  of  Schnltze  (p.  729). 

The  olfactory  differs  in  structure  from  other  nerves,  in  containing  gray  matter 
in  its  interior,  and  being  soft  and  pulpy  in  con.«istence.  Its  filaments  are  deficient 
in  the  white  substance  of  Schwann,  are  not  divisible  into  fibrillae,  and  resemble 
the  gelatinous  fibres,  in  being  nucleated,  and  of  a  finely  granular  texture. 

Oi'Tic  Nekve. 

Tlie  Second,  or  Optic  Nerve,  the  special  nerve  of  the  sense  of  sight,  is  dis- 
tributed exclu-sively  to  the  eyeball.     The  nerves  of  opposite  sides  are  cocDCded 
together   at   the   commissure,  and   from  tbe 

Kg.  890.-The  O^ttc  Nervw  and  back  of  the  commissure  they  may  he  traced 

to  the   brain,  under   the   name  of  the  optii- 
tracts. 

TIlc  ojitic  irai-t.  at  its  connection  with  tbe 
brain,  is  divided  into  two  bands,  wbicli  arise 
from  the  optic  ihalami,  the  corpora  geniculata, 
and  the  anterior  lobes  {nates)  of  the  coT|)OTa 
quadrigcmina.  The  fibres  of  origin  from  ilie 
tlialamus  may  be  traced  partly  from  its  sur- 
face and  partly  from  its  interior.  From  lliif 
origin  the  tract  winds  obliquely  across  llie 
under  surliace  of  the  crus  cerebri,  in  tbe  tbnn 
of  a  flattened  band,  destitute  of  ncurileuinia, 
and  is  attached  to  the  crus  by  its  anterior  mar- 
gin. It  now  assumes  a  cylindrical  form,  ana, 
as  it  passes  forwards,  is  connected  willi  'be 
tuber  cincreum  and  lamina  cinerea,  from 
-     ■-  both  of  which  it  'receives  fibres.     According 
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to  Foville,  it  is  also  connected  with  the  taenia 'Semicircularis  and  the  anterior 
termination  of  the  gyrus  ibrnicatus.  It  finally  joins  with  the  nerve  of  the 
opposite  side  to  form  the  optic  commissure.     . 

The  commissure  or  chiasma,  somewhat  quadrilateral  in  form,  rests  upon  the 
optic  groove  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  being  bounded,  above,  by  the  lamina  cinerea ; 
behind,  by  the  tuber  cinereum ;  on  cither  side,  by  the  anterior  perforated  space. 
Within  the  commissure,  the  optic  nerves  of  the  two  sides  undergo  a  partial 
decussation.    The  fibres  which  form  the  inner  margin 

of  each  tract  are  continued  across  from  one  to  the  Fig.  891.— Course  of  the  Fi- 
other  side  of  the  brain,  and  have  no  connection  with  ^^'^^  \"  *^^®  ^I*^^*^  ^'^'"' 
the  optic  nerves.  These  may  be  regarded  as  commis- 
sural fibres  {inter-cerebral)  between  the  thalami  of 
opposite  sides.     Some  fibres  are  continued  across  the 


anterior  border  of  the  chiasma,  and  connect  the  optic  jm^^^bi.      «»  o^ne  m. 


nerves  of  the  two  sides,  having  no  relation  with  the        "^^  "-l^xv 

optic  tracts.     They  may  be  regarded  as  commissural       ''^^"^         v^>^-irw«'*' 

fibres  between  the  two  retinas  {inter-retinal  fibres).    The 

outer  fibres  of  each  tract  are  continued  into  the  optic  nerve  of  the  same  side. 

The  central  fibres  of  each  tract  are  continued  into  the  optic  nerve  of  the  opposite 

side,  decussating  in  the  commissure  with  similar  fibres  of  the  opposite  tract.^ 

The  optic  nerves  arise  from  the  fore  part  of  the  commissure,  and,  diverging 
from  one  another,  become  rounded  in  form  and  firm  in  texture,  and  are  inclosed 
in  a  sheath  derived  from  the  arachnoid.  As  each  nerve  passes  through  the  cor- 
responding optic  foramen,  it  receives  a  sheath  from  the  dura  mater ;  and  as  it 
enters  the  orbit  this  sheath  subdivides  into  two  layers,  one  of  which  becomes 
continuous  with  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit;  the  other  forms  a  sheath  for  the 
nerve,  and  surrounds  it  as  far  as  the  sclerotic.  The  nerve  passes  through  the 
cavity  of  the  orbit,  pierces  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats  at  the  back  ]iart  of  the 
eyeball,  a  little  to  the  nasal  side  of  its  centre,  and  exjjands  into  the  retina. 
Arnold  describes  a  communication  between  the  optic  nerve  in  the  orbit  and  the 
ascending  branches  of  Meckel's  ganglion.  A  small  artery,  the  arteria  centralis 
retinip,  perforates  the  optic  nerve  a  little  Ixjlnnd  the  glooe,  and  runs  along  its 
interior  in  a  tubular  canal  of  fibrous  tissue.  It  supplies  the  inner  surface  of  the 
retina,  and  is  accompanied  by  corresponding  veins. 

Third  Nkrve.    (Figs.  392,  893.) 

Tiie  Third,  or  Motor  Oculi  Nerve,  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  the  orbit, 
except  the  Superior  oblique  and  External  rectus ;  it  also  sends  motor  filaments 
to  the  iris.  It  is  a  rather  large  nerve,  of  rounded  form  and  firm  texture,  having 
its  apparent  origin  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  crus  cerebri,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  pons  Varolii. 

The  deep  ori(/in  may  be  traced  through  the  locus  niger  and  tegmentum  of  the 
crus  to  a  nucleus  situated  on  either  side  of  the  median  line  in  the  floor  of  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  beneath  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  On  emerging  from  the 
brain,  the  nerve  is  invested  witli  a  sheath  of  pia  mater,  and  inclosed  in  a  pro- 
longation from  the  arachnoid.  It  then  pierces  the  dura  mater  below  and  external 
to  the  posterior  clinoid  process,  passing  between  the  two  processes  from  the  free 
and  attached  borders  of  the  tentorium,  which  are  prolonged  ibrwards,  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  anterior  and  posterior  clinoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
It  passes  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  above  tlie  other  orbital 
nerves,  receiving  in  its  course  one  or  two  filaments  from  the  cnveruous  plexus  of 
the  sympathetic.  It  then  divides  into  two  branches,  which  enter  the  orbit 
through  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  between  the  two  heads  of  the  External  rectus 
muscle.     On  passing  through  tlie  fissure,  the  nerve  is  placed  below  the  fourth, 

^  A  specimen  of  congenital  absence  of  the  optic  commissure  is  to  be  found  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Westminster  Hospital. 
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and  the  frontal  and  lachrymal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  and  has,  passing 

between  its  two  divisions,  tke  nasal  nerve. 

The  superior  division,  the  smaller,  passes  inwards  across  the  optic  nerve,  ami 

supplies  the  Superior  rectus  and  Ijcviitor  palpebree.     It  occasionally  communicates 
with  the  ganglionic  branch  of  the 
Fig.  302. — Nprves  of  the  Orbit.    Seen  frinn  (ibove.        nasal  nerve. 

The  in/ewr  Utinsion,  the  lai^er, 
dividesinto  three  branches.  Onf 
passes  beneath  the  optic  nerve  ic 
the  Internal  rectus;  another  to 
the  Inferior  rectus;  arid  the  lliird, 
the  largest  of  the  three,  piiBses 
forwnrds,  between  the  Inferior 
and  External  recti,  to  the  Infe- 
rior oblique.  From  the  latter,  a 
short,  thick  branch  is  given  oif  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  lenticular 
ganglion,  forming  its  inferior 
root,  as  well  as  two  rilnmenta  to 
the  Inferior  re«'lLis.  All  these 
brandies  enter  the  muscles  on 
their  ocular  surface. 

FouHTH  Nehve.    (Fig. -5f2,) 

The    FouKTH,    or    Pathetic 

Nerve  (trochlear),  the  smallest 

of   the   cranial   nerves,  supjiljes 

the  Superior  oblique  muscle.  Its 

apparent   origin,  at  the  ha?e  of 

tlie  brain,  is  on  the  outer  side  of 

the  crus  cerebri,  just  in  front  of 

the  pons  Varolii,  but  the  fibres 

can  be  traced  backwards,  beneath 

Tf>vf      the  corpora  quadrigemins,  to  the 

fjawT"""  *""        valve  of  Vieiissens,  on  the  upj^er 

surface  of  which  the  two  nerves 

are  connected  by  a  transverse  band  of  fibres,  forming  a  kind  of  commissure.    Ila 

deep  origin  may  be  traced  partly  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  same  nucleus  in  tlie 

floor  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  from  which  the  third  nerve  arises;  and  partly 

into  a  gray  nucleus,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  floor  of  the  fourtli  ventricle,  close  to 

the  origin  of  the  fifth  nerve.     The  nerve  winds  round  the  outer  side  of  the  cru» 

cerebri,  immediately  above  the  pons  Varolii,  pierces  the  dura  mater  in  the  free 

border  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli,  near  the  pasterior  clinoid  process,  above  the 

oval  opening  for  the  fifth  nerve,  and  passes  forwnrds  through  the  outer  wall  of 

the  cavernous  sinus,  between  the  third  and  the  ophthalmic  division  of  iLe  fiflli, 

and  enters  the  orbit,  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure.     It  now  becomes  the  highest 

of  all  the  nerves;   lying  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  fissure  internal  to  the 

frontal  nerve.     In  the  orbit,  it  passes  inwards,  above  the  origin  of  the  Levator 

palpebne,  and  finally  enters  Ihe  orbital  surface  of  the  Superior  oblique  muasle. 

In  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus  this  nerve  receives  some  filamcnls 
from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic.  It  is  not  unfrequently  blended 
with  tlio  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth;  and  occasionally  gives  oft'  a  branch  to 
assist  in  the  formation  of  the  lachrymal  nerve.  It  also  gives  oft'  a  recurrent 
branch,  which  pas.ses  backwards  between  the  layers  of  the  tentorium,  dividing 
into  two  or  three  filaments,  which  may  be  traced  as  far  hack  as  the  wall  of  the 
lateral  sinus. 
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FitTH  Nervk. 


The  Fifth,  or  Trifacial  Nerve  {/n'geminns),  is  the  largest  cranial  Derve,  aud 
resembles  a  spinal  nerve  in  several  particulars;  it  arises  by  two  FDots — of  tliese 
tlie  anterior  is  the  smaller  aud  is  the  motor  r<K»t,  the  posterior,  the  larger  and 
sensory.  Moreover,  like  the  spinal  nerves,  the  posterior  or  sensory  root  has  » 
ganglion  developed  npon  it.  The  functions  of  this  nerve  mv  various.  It  is  a 
nerve  of  special  sense,  of  common  sensation,  and  of  motion.  It  is  the  great 
.sensitive  nerve  of  the  head  and  face,  the  motor  nerve  of  the  muscles  of  mastica- 
tion, and  its  lingual  branch  is  one  of  the  nerves  of  the  special  .sense  of  taste.  It 
arises  bv  two  roots,  a  posterior  larger  or  sensory,  and  an  anterior  smaller  or  motor 
root.  Its  superficial  origin  is  from  the  side  of  the  pons  Varolii,  a  little  nearer 
to  the  upper  than  the  lower  border.  The  smaller  root  consists  of  threes  or  four 
bundles;  in  the  larger,  the  bundles  are  more  numerous,  varying  in  number  from 
seventy  to  a  hundred:  the  two  roots  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  few  of 
the  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons.  The  large  root  of  the  fifth  or  trigeminal  arises 
chiefly  from  the  gray  tubercles  of  Kolando,  or  the  upijcr  expanded  extremities 
of  the  posterior  gray  horns  of  the  medulla  ;  the  small  or  motor  root  arises  from 
two  masses  of  large  multipolar  cells,  situated  each  on  the  inner  side  and  clo.se  to 
ihe  gray  tubercle  and  intimately  connected  with  it.     The  (wo  roots  of  the  nerve 

Fig.  893. — Nerves  of  the  Orbit  and  Ophthalmic  Gsnglitm.     Side  View. 


jiass  forwards  through  an  oval  opening  in  the  dura  mater,  on  the  superior  border 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  above  the  internal  auditory  meatus ; 
they  then  run  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  to  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  where  the  fibres  of  the  sensory  root  form  a  large  semilunar 
ganglion  ( utwseri'an), , while  the  motor  root  passes  beneath  the  ganglion  without 
having  any  connection  with  it,  and  joins  outside  the  cranium  with  one  of  the 
trunks  derived  from  it. 

The  C.\S3EE1AN  or  Semilunar  Ganglion  is  lodged  in  a  depression  near  the 
apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  isof  a  somewhat  erescentic 
form,  with  its  convexity  turned  forwards.  Its  upjKsr  surface  is  intimately 
adherent  to  the  dura  mater.  Besides  the  small  or  motor  root,  the  large  super- 
ficial petrosal  nerve  lies  underneath  the  ganglion. 

Branches.  This  ganglion  receives,  on  its  inner  aiife,  filaments  from  the  carotid 
plexus  of  the  sympathetic;  and  from  it  some  minute  branches  are  given  off  to 
the  tentorium  cerebelli  and  the  dura  mater  in  the  middle  fossa  of  the  cranium. 
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From  its  anterior  border^  which  is  directed  forwards  and  outwards,  three  large 
branches  proceed:  the  ophthalmic^  superior  maxillary^  and  inferior  maxillary. 
The  ophthalmic  and  superior  maxillary  consist  exclusively  of  fibres  derived 
from  the  larger  root  and  ganglion,  and  are  solely  nerves  of  common  sensation. 
The  third  division,  or  inferior  maxillary,  is  composed  of  fibres  from  both  roots. 
This,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  only  portion  of  the  fifth  nerve  which 
can  be  said  to  resemble  a  spinal  nerve. 

Ophthalmic  Nerve.    (Figs.  892,  893.) 

The  Ophthalmic^  or  first  division  of  the  fifth,  is  a  sensory  nerve.  It  supplie,'* 
the  eyeball,  the  lachrymal  gland,  the  mucous  lining  of  the  eye  and  nasal  fossae, 
and  the  integument  and  muscles  of  the  eyebrow,  forehead,  and  nose.  It  is  the 
smallest  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  fifth,  arising  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Gas- 
serian  ganglion.  It  is  a  short,  flattened  band,  about  an  inch  in  length,  which 
passes  forwards  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  below  the  other  nerves, 
and  just  before  entering  the  orbit,  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  divides  into 
three  branches,  lachrymal,  frontal,  and  nasal.  The  ophthalmic  nerve  is  joined 
by  filaments  from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  communicates  with 
the  sixth  nerve,  and  is  not  unfrequently  joined  with  the  fourth,  and  gives  off 
recurrent  filaments,  which  pass  between  the  layers  of  the  tentorium  along  with 
a  branch  from  the  fourth  nerve. 

Its  branches  are,  the 

Lachrymal.  Frontal.  Nasal. 

The  Lachrymal  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  branches  of  the  ophthalmic.  Not 
unfrequently  it  arises  by  two  filaments,  one  from  the  ophthalmic,  the  other  from 
the  fourth,  and  this  Swan  considers  to  be  its  usual  condition.  It  passes  forwards* 
in  a  separate  tube  of  dura  mater,  and  enters  the  orbit  through  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure.  In  the  orbit  it  runs  along  the  upper  border  of 
the  External  rectus  muscle,  with  the  lachrymal  artery,  and  is  connected  with 
the  orbital  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve.  Within  the  lachrymal  gland 
it  gives  off  several  filaments,  which  supply  the  gland  and  the  conjunctiva. 
Finally,  it  pierces  the  palpebral  ligaments,  and  terminates  in  the  integument  of 
the  upper  eyelid,  joining  with  filaments  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  Frontal  is  the  largest  division  of  the  ophthalmic,  and  may  be  regarded, 
both  from  its  size  and  direction,  as  the  continuation  of  this  nerve.  It  enters  the 
orbit  above  the  muscles,- through  the  highest  and  broadest  part  of  the  sphenoidal 
fissure,  and  runs  forwards  along  the  middle  line,  between  the  Levator  palpbra^ 
and  the  periosteum.  Midway  between  the  apex  and  base  of  the  orbit  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  supra -trochlear  and  supra-orbital. 

The  supra-trochlear  branchy  the  smaller  of  the  two,  passes  inwards,  above  the 
pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique  muscle,  and  gives  ofl^  a  descending  filament, 
which  joins  with  the  infra-trochlear  branch  of  the  nasal  nerve.  It  then  escaj)es 
from  the  orbit  between  the  pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique  and  the  supra-orbital 
foramen,  curves  up  on  to  the  forehead  close  to  the  bone,  and  ascends  beneath  the 
Corrugator  supercilii  and  Occipito-frontalis  muscles,  to  both  of  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed ;  finally,  it  is  lost  in  the  integument  of  the  forehead. 

The  supra-orbital  branch  passes  forwards  through  the  supra-orbital  foramen^ 
and  gives  off*  in  this  situation,  palpebral  filaments  to  the  upper  eyelid.  It  then 
ascends  upon  the  forehead,  and  terminates  in  muscular,  cutaneous,  and  pericranial 
branches.  The  muscular  branches  supply  the  Corrugator  supercilii,  Occipito- 
frontalis,  and  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  furnishing  these  muscles  with  common 
sensation,  and  joining  in  the  substance  of  the  latter  muscle  with  the  facial  nerve. 
The  cutaneous  branches^  two  in  number,  an  inner  and  an  outer,  supply  the  integu- 
ment of  the  cranium  as  fi\r  back  as  the  occiput.  They  are  at  first  situated 
beneath  the  Occipito-frontalis,  the  inner  branch  perforating  the  frontal  portion 
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of  the  muscle,  the  outer  branch  its  tendinous  aponeurosis.  The  pericranial 
bruTiches  are  distributed  to  the  pericranium  over  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones. 
They  are  derived  from  the  cutaneous  branches  whilst  beneath  the  muscle. 

The  Nasal  nerve  is  intermediate  in  size  between  the  frontal  and  lachrymal,  and 
more  deeply  placed  than  the  other  branches  of  the  ophthalmic.  It  enters  the 
orbit  between  the  two  heads  of  the  External  rectus,  and  passes  obliquely  inwards 
across  the  optic  nerve,  beneath  the  Levator  palpebra)  and  Superior  rectus  muscles, 
to  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  where  it  enters  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen, 
immediately  below  the  superior  oblique.  It  then  enters  the  cavity  of  the  cranium, 
traverses  a  shallow  groove  on  the  front  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  and  passes  down,  through  the  slit  by  the  side  of  the  crista  galli,  into  the 
nose,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  an  internal  and  an  external.  Tl)e 
internal  branch  supplies  the  mucous  membrane  near  the  fore  part  of  the  septum 
of  the  nose.  The  external  branch  descends  in  a  groove  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  nasal  bone,  and  supplies  a  few  filaments  to  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  fore  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nares  as  far  as  the  inferior  spongy  bone ; 
it  then  leaves  the  cavitv  of  the  nose,  between  the  lower  border  of  the  nasal  bone 
and  the  upper  lateral  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and,  passing  down  beneath  the  Com- 
pressor nasi,  supplies  the  integument  of  the  ala  and  the  tip  of  the  nose,  joining 
with  the  facial  nerve. 

The  branches  of  the  nasal  nerve  are,  the  (janylionic^  ciliary^  and  infra-troch- 
tear. 

The  ganglionic  is  a  slender  branch,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  which  usually 
arises  from  the  nasal,  between  the  two  heads  of  the  External  rectus.  It  passes 
forward  on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  enters  the  superior  and  poste- 
rior angle  of  the  ciliary  ganglion,  forming  its  superior,  or  long  root.  It  is  some- 
times joined  by  a  filament  from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  or 
from  the  superior  division  of  the  third  nerve. 

The  long  ciliary  nerves^  two  or  three  in  number,  are  given  oft*  from  the  nasal 
as  it  crosses  the  optic  nerve.  They  join  the  short  ciliary  nerves  from  the  ciliary 
ganglion,  pierce  the  posterior  part  of  the  sclerotic,  and,  running  forwards  between 
it  and  the  choroid,  are  distributed  to  the  ciliary  muscle  and  iris. 

The  infratrochlear  branch  is  given  off  just  as  the  nasal  nerve  passes  through 
the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen.  It  runs  forwards  along  the  upper  border  of  the 
Internal  rectus,  and  is  joined,  beneath  the  pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique,  by  a 
filament  from  the  supra-trochlear  nerve.  It  then  passes  to  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye,  and  supplies  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  the  integument  of  the  eyelids, 
and  side  of  the  nose,  the  conjunctiva,  lachrymal  sac,  and  caruncula  lachrymalis. 

Ophthalmic  Ganglion.     (Fig.  893.) 

Connected  with  the  three  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  four  small  ganglia, 
which  form  the  whole  of  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  sympathetic.  With  the 
first  division  is  connected  the  ophthalmic  ganglion ;  with  the  second  division,  the 
spheno-palatine,  or  Meckers  ganglion ;  and  with  the  third,  the  otic  and  submax- 
illary ganglia.  All  the  four  receive  sensitive  filaments  from  the  tilth,  and  motor 
and  sympathetic  filaments  from  various  sources  ;•  these  filaments  are  called  the 
roots  of  the  ganglia.  The  ganglia  are  also  connected  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  Ophthalmic^  Lenticular^  or  Ciliari/  Ganglion  is  a  small,  quadrangular,  flat- 
tened ganglion,  of  a  reddish-gray  color,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head, 
situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  orbit  between  the  optic  nerve  and  the  External 
rectus  muscle,  lying  generally  on  the  outer  side  of  tne  ophthalmic  artery.  It  is 
inclosed  in  a  quantity  of  loose  fat,  which  makes  its  dissection  somewhat  difficult. 

Its  branches  of  communication^  or  roots^  are  three,  all  of  which  enter  its  poste- 
rior border.  .One,  the  long  root,  is  derived  from  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthal- 
mic, and  joins  its  superior  angle.     The  second,  the  short  root,  is  a  short,  thick 
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nerve,  occasionally  divided  into  two  parts,  which  is  derived  from  the  brancli  of 
the  third  nerve  for  the  Inferior  oblique  muscle,  and  is  connected  with  the  infe- 
rior angle  of  the  ganglion.  The  third,  the  sympathetic  root,  is  a  slender  fila- 
ment from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic.  This  is  occasionally  blended 
with  the  long  root,  and  sometimes  pa^ises  to  the  ganglion  separately.  According 
to  Tiedemann,  this  ganglion  receives  a  filament  of  communication  from  the 
spheno-palatine  ganglion. 

Its  branches  of  distribution  are  the  short  ciliary  nerves.  These  are  delicate 
filaments,  from  ten  to  twelve  in  number,  which  arise  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
ganglion  in  two  bundles,  connected  with  its  superior  and  inferior  angles ;  the 
upper  bundle  consisting  of  four  filaments,  and  the  lower  of  six  to  eight.  Thev 
run  forwards  with  the  ciliary  arteries  in  a  wavy  course,  one  set  above  and  the 
other  below  the  optic  nerve,  pierce  the  sclerotic  at  the  iDack  part  of  the  globe, 
pass  forwards  in  delicate  grooves  on  its  inner  surface,  and  are  distributed  to  the 
ciliary  muscle  and  iris.  A  small  filament  is  described  by  Tiedemann,  penetrating 
the  optic  nerve  with  the  arteria  centralis  retina?. 

Superior  Maxillary  Nerve.    (Fig.  394.) 

Tlie  Suj^erior  Maxillary,  or  second  division  of  the  fifth,  is  a  sensory  nerve.  It 
is  intermediate,  both  in  position  and  size,  between  the  ophthalmic  and  inferior 
maxillary.  It  commences  at  the  middle  of  the  Casserian  ganglion  as  a  flattened 
plexiform  band,  and  passes  forwards  through  the  foramen  rotundum,  where  it 
becomes  more  cylindrical  in  form  and  firmer  in  texture.  It  then  crosses  the 
spheno-maxillary  fossa,  enters  the  orbit  through  the  spheno-raaxillary  fissure, 
traverses  the  infra-orbital  canal  in  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  appears  upon  the 
face  at  the  infra-orbital  foramen.  At  its  termination,  the  nerve  lies  beneath  the 
Levator  labii  superioris  muscle,  and  divides  into  a  leash  of  branches,  which  spread 
out  upon  the  side  of  the  nose,  the  lower  eyelid,  and  upper  lip,  joining  with  fila- 
ments of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  branches  of  this  nerve  maybe  divided  into  three  groups: — 1.  Those  given 
off'  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa.  2.  Those  in  the  infra-orbital  canal.  3.  Those 
on  the  face. 

r  Orbital. 
Spheno-maxillary  fossa  <  Spheno-palatine. 

(  Posterior  dental. 
Infra-orbital  canal       .       Anterior  dental. 

{Palpebral. 
Nasal. 
Labial. 

The  orUtal  branch  Qx'x^Q^  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  enters  the  orbit  hy  the 
spheno-maxillary  fissure,  and  divides  at  the  back  of  that  cavity  into  two  branches, 
temporal  and  malar. 

The  temporal  branch  runs  in  a  groove  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit  (in  the 
malar  bone),  receives  a  branch  of  communication  from  the  lachrymal,  and,  passing 
through  a  foramen  in  the  malar  bone,  enters  the  temporal  fossa.  It  ascends  between 
the  bone  and  substance  of  the  Temporal  muscle,  pierces  this  muscle  and  the  tem- 
poral fascia  about  an  inch  above  the  zygoma,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument 
covering  the  temple  and  side  of  the  forehead,  communicating  with  the  facial  and 
auriculo-temporal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve.  As  it  pierces  the 
temporal  fascia  it  gives  off  a  slender  twig,  which  runs  between  the  two  layers  of 
the  fascia  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit. 

The  malar  branch  passes  along  the  external  inferior  angle  of  the  orbit,  emerges 
upon  the  fiice  through  a  foramen  in  the  malar  bone,  and,  perforating  the  Orbic- 
ularis palpebrarum  muscle,  suf)plies  the  skin  on  the  prominence  of  the  choeki 
and  is  named  sulcfitaneous  ma  Ice.  It  joins  with  the  facial  and  trhe  palpchral 
branches  of  the  superior  maxillary. 
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The  spheno-palatine  hranehes,  two  in  Dumber,  descend  to  the  spheno-palatine 
ganglion. 

'Tne  posterior  dental  branches  aneei  irom  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  just  as  it  is 
about  to  enter  the  infra-orbjtal  canal;  they  are  two  in  number  and  pasa  down- 
wards on  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  One  of  them  enters  a 
canal  in  the  substance  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  passes  from  behind  for- 
wards, and  joins  opposite  the  canine  foasa  with  the  anterior  dental.  Numerous 
filamenta  are  given  off  from  the  lower  border  of  this  nerve,  which  form  a  minute 
plexus  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  immediately  above  the 
alveoli.  From  this  plexus  61aments  are  distributed  to  the  pulp  of  the  molar 
and  second  bicuspid  teeth,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  antrum,  and  corresponding 
portion  of  the  gums.  The  other  branch  is  distributed  to  the  gums  and  Buccinator 
muscle. 

Fig.  894. — DUtribntioQ  of  the  Second  aod  Third  DiriBions  of  tbe  FiAh  Nerve  and 
Submaiillarr  Gaoglioo. 


The  anterior  dental,  of  large  size,  is  given  off  from  the  superior  maxillary  nerve 
just  before  its  exit  from  the  infra-orbital  foramen ;  it  enters  a  special  canal  in  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  antrum,  and  communicates  with  the  posterior  dental.  From 
this  nerve  some  filaments  are  distributed  to  the  incisor,  canine,  and  first  bicuspid 
teeth  ;  others  are  lost  upon  the  lining  membrane  covering  the  fore  part  of  the 
inferior  meatus.  In  this  situation  it  forms  the  communication  with  a  nasal 
branch  from  Meckel's  ganglion,  called  the  yawjUon  of  Bochdalek. 

The  palpebral  brandies  pass  upwards  beneath  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum. 
They  supply  this  muscle,  the  integument,  and  conjunctiva  of  the  lower  eyelid 
with  sensation,  joining  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit  with  the  facial  nerve  and 
malar  branch  of  the  orbital. 

The  nasal  branches  pass  inwards ;  they  supply  the  muscles  and  integument  of 
the  side  of  the  nose,  and  join  with  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic. 
42 
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The  labial  branches,  the  largest  and  most  numerous,  descend  beneatt  the 
Levator  labii  superioris,  and  are  distributed  to  the  integument  and  muscles  of 
the  upper  lip,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  labial  glands. 

All  these  branches  are  joined,  immediately  beneath  the  orbit,  hj  filamenta 
from  the  facial  nerve,  forming  an  intricate  plexus,  the  infra-orbital. 

Spheno-palatine  Ganglion.    (Fig.  395.) 

The  spheno-palaline  ganglion  (Meckel's),  the  largest  of  the  cranial  ganglia,  is 
deeply  placed  in  the  spheno- maxillary  fossa,  close  to  the  spheno-palatine  foramen. 
It  in  triangular  or  heart-shaped,  of  a  reddish -gray  color,  and  is  situated  just  below 
the  superior  maxillary  nerve  as  it  crosses  the  fossa.  The  two  spheno-palatine 
branches  of  this  nerve  descend  to  the  ganglion;  the  fibres  derived  from  them, 
for  the  most  part,  pass  in  front  of  the  ganglion  as  they  proceed  to  their  destination 

Fig.  806.— The  Spheno-palatine  Ganglion  atul  its  Branches. 


in  the  palate  and  nasal  fossa,  and  are  not  incorporated  in  the  ganglionic  mass; 
some  few  of  the  fibres,  however,  enter  the  ganglion,  constituting  its  sensory  root. 
Like  the  other  ganglia  of  the  fifth  nerve,  it  possesses  a  motor,  a  sensory,  and  a 
sympathetic  root.  Its  motor  root  i.t  derived  from  the  facial,  through  the  Vidian; 
its  sensory  root  from  the  fifth ;  and  its  sympathetic  root  from  the  carotid  plexus, 
through  the  Vidian.   Its  brandies  are  divisible  into  four  groups:  ascending,  which 

Eass  to  the  orbit ;  descending,  to  the  palate ;  internal,  to  the  nose ;  and  posterior 
ranches,  to  the  pharynx. 
The  ascending  branches  are  two  or  three  delicate  filaments,  which  enter  the 
orbit  by  the  spheno- maxillary  fis-sure,  and  supply  the  periosteum.  Arnold 
describes  and  delineates  these  branches  as  ascending  to  the  optic  nerve;  one,  to 
the  sixth  nerve  (Bock);  and  one  to  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  (Tiedemann). 

The  descending  or  palatine  branches  are  distributed  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
the  soft  palate,  tonsil,  and  lining  membrane  of  the  nose.  They  are  almost  » 
direct  continuation  of  the  spheno- pal  at  iae  branches  of  the  superior  maxillary 
nerve,  and  are  three  in  numter:  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior. 

The  anterior,  or  large  palatine  nerve,  descends  through  the  posterior  palatine 
canal,  emerges  upon  the  hard  palate,  at  the  posterior  palatine  foramen,  and 
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passes  forwards  through  a  groove  in  the  hard  palate,  nearly  as  far  as  the  incisor 
teeth.  It  supplies  the  gums,  the  mucous  membrane  and  glands  of  the  hard 
palate,  and  communicates  in  front  with  the  termination  of  the  naso-palatine 
nerve.  While  in  the  posterior  palatine  canal,  it  gives  off  inferior  nasal  branches, 
which  enter  the  nose  through  openings  in  the  palate  bone,  and  ramify  over  the 
middle  meatus,  and  the  middle  and  inferior  spongy  bones;  and  at  its  exit  from 
the  canal,  a  palatine  branch  is  distributed  to  both  surfaces  of  the  soft  palate. 

The  middle,  or  external  palatine  nerve,  descends  in  the  same  canal  as  the  pre- 
ceding, to  the  posterior  palatine  foramen,  distributing  branches  to  the  uvula, 
tonsil,  and  soft  palate.     It  is  occasionally  wanting. 

The  posterior,  or  small  palatine  nerve,  descends  with  a  small  artery  through 
the  small  posterior  palatine  canal,  emerging  by  a  separate  opening  behind  the 
posterior  palatine  foramen.  It  supplies  the  Levator  palati  and  Azvgos  uvulae 
muscles,  the  soft  palate,  tonsil,  and  uvula.  The  middle  and  posterior  palatine 
join  with  the  tonsillar  branches  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  to  form  the  plexus 
around  the  tonsil  (circulus  tonsillaris).  One  of  these  palatine  nerves  usually 
supplies  the  palato-glossns  and  palatopharyngeus  muscles. 

The  internal  branches  are  distributed  to  the  septum  and  outer  wall  of  the  nasal 
fossie.     They  are  the  superior  nasal  (anterior),  and  the  naso-palatine. 

The  superior  nasal  branches  (anterior),  four  or  five  in  number,  enter  the  back 
part  of  trie  nasal  fossa  by  the  spheno-palatine  foramen.  They  supply  the 
mucous  membrane  covering  the  superior  and  middle  spongy  bones,  ana  that 
lining  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells,  a  few  being  prolonged  to  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  septum.  One  of  these  branches  (the  posterior)  is  continued  on  to  the 
wall  of  the  antrum,  and  there  forms  a  communication  with  the  anterior  dental 
nerve.  At  the  point  of  communication  a  swelling  exists,  denominated  "the 
ganglion  of  Bochdalek,"  the  nature  of  which  seems,  however,  uncertain. 

The  naso-palatine  nerve  (Cotunnius)  enters  the  nasal  fossa^with  the  other 
nasal  nerves,  and  passes  inwards  across  the  roof  of  the  nose,  below  the  orifice  of 
the  sphenoidal  sinus,  to  reach  the  septum ;  it  then  runs  obliquely  downwards 
and  forwards,  along  the  lower  part  of  the  sei)tum,  to  the  anterior  palatine  fora- 
men, lying  between  the  periosteum  and  mucous  membrane.  It  descends  to  the 
roof  oi  the  mouth  by  a  distinct  canal,  which  opens  below  in  the  anterior  pjilatine 
fossa ;  the  right  nerve,  also  in  a  separate  canal,  being  posterior  to  the  left  one. 
In  the  mouth,  they  become  unitea,  supply  the  mucous  membrane  behind  the 
incisor  teeth,  and  join  with  the  anterior  palatine  nerve.  The  naso-palatine 
nerve  occasionally  furnishes  a  few  small  filaments  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  septum. 

The  posterior  branches  are  the  Vidian  and  the  pharyngeal  (ptery go-palatine). 

The  Vidian  nerve,  if  traced /rom  Meckel's  ganglion,  maybe  said  to  arise  from 
the  back  part  of  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  and  then  passes  through  the 
Vidian  canal,  enters  the  cartilage  filling  in  the  foramen  lacerum  basis  cranii,  and 
divides  into  two  branches,  the  large  petrosal  and  the  carotid.  In  its  course  along 
the  Vidian  canal,  it  distributes  a  few  filaments  to  the  lining  membrane  at  the 
back  part  of  the  roof  of  the  nose  and  septum,  and  that  covering  the  end  of  the 
Eustachian  tube.     These  are  upper  posterior  nasal  branches. 

The  large  petrosal  branch  {nervus  petrosus  snperficialis  major)  enters  the 
cranium  through  the  foramen  lacerum  basis  cranii,  having  pierced  the  carti- 
laginous substance  which  fills  in  this  aperture.  It  runs  beneath  the  Casserian 
ganglion  and  dura  mater  contained  in  a  groove  in  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  enters  the  hiatus  Fallopii,  where  it  receives 
a  communicating  branch  from  Jacobson's  nerve,  and,  being  continued  through  it 
into  the  aquaeductus  Fallopii,  joins  the  gangliform  enlargement  on  the  facial 
nerve.  Properly  speaking,  this  nerve  passes  from  the  facial  to  the  spheno-pala- 
tine ganglion,  forming  its  motor  root. 

The  carotid  branch  is  shorter,  but  larger  than  the  petrosal,  of  a  reddish  gray 
color  and  soft  in  texture.    It  crosses  the  foramen  lacerum  surrounded  by  the 
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cartilaginous  substance  which  fills  in  that  aperture,  and  enters  the  carotid  canal 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  carotid  artery,  to  join  the  carotid  plexus. 

This  description  of  the  Vidian  nerve  as  a  branch  from  the  ganglion  is  the  more 
convenient  anatomically,  inasmuch  as  the  nerve  is  generally  dissected  from  the 
ganglion,  as  a  single  trunk  dividing  into  two  branches.  But  it  is  more  correct^ 
physiologically,  to  describe  the  Vidian  as  being  formed  by  the  unio7i  of  the  two 
branches  (great  petrosal  and  carotid)  from  the  facial  and  the  sympathetic,  and  as 
running  into  the  ganglion.  The  filaments,  which  are  described  above  as  given  off 
from  the  Vidian  nerve,  would  then  be  regarded  as  branches  from  the  ganglion 
which  are  merely  inclosed  in  the  same  sheath  as  the  Vidian. 

The  pharyngeal  nerve  (pterygo-palatine)  is  a  small  branch  arising  from  the 
back  part  of  the  ganglion,  occasionally  together  with  the  Vidian  nerve.  It  passes 
through  the  pterygo-palatine  canal  with  the  pterygo-palatine  artery,  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  behind  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Inferior  Maxillary  Nerve.    (Fig.  394.) 

The  Inferior  Maxillary  Nerve  distributes  branches  to  the  teeth  and  gums  of 
the  lower  jaw,  the  integument  of  the  temple  and  external  ear,  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  and  lower  lip,  and  the  muscles  of  mastication:  it  also  supplies  the  tongue 
with  one  of  its  special  nerves  of  the  sense  of  taste.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  fifth,  and  coasists  of  two  portions :  the  large  or  sensory  root,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  inferior  angle  of  the  Casserian  ganglion;  and  the  small  or  motor 
root,  which  passes  beneath  the  ganglion,  and  unites  with  the  inferior  maxillary 
nerve  just  after  its  exit  through  the  foramen  ovale.  Immediately  beneath  the 
base  of  the  skull  this  nerve  divides  into  two  trunks,  anterior  and  posterior. 

The  anterior,  and  smaller  division,  which  receives  nearlv  the  whole  of  the 
motor  root,  divicles  into  branches,  which  supply  the  muscles  of  mastication.  They 
are  the  masseteric,  deep  temporal,  buccal,  and  two  pterygoid. 

The  masseteric  branch  passes  outwards,  above  the  External  pterygoid  muscle, 
in  front  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  and  crosses  the  sigmoid  notch, 
with  the  masseteric  artery,  to  the  Masseter  muscle,  in  which  it  ramifies  nearly  as 
far  as  its  anterior  border.  It  occasionally  gives  a  branch  to  the  Temporal  muscle, 
and  a  filament  to  the  articulation  of  the  jaw. 

The  deep  temporal  branches^  two  in  number,  anterior  and  posterior,  supply  the 
deep  surface  of  the  Temporal  muscle.  The  posterior  branchy  of  small  size,  is 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  temporal  fossa.  It  is  sometimes  joined  with  the  mas- 
seteric branch.  The  anterior  branch  is  reflected  upwards,  at  the  pterygoid  ridge 
of  the  sphenoid,  to  the  front  of  the  temporal  fossa.  It  is  occasionally  joined  with 
the  buccal  nerve. 

The  buccal  branch  pierces  the  External  pterygoid,  and  passes  downwards  beneath 
the  inner  surface  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  or  through  the  fibres 
of  the  Temporal  muscle  to  reach  the  surface  of  the  Buccinator,  upon  which  it 
divides  into  a  superior  and  an  inferior  branch.  It  gives  a  branch  to  the  External 
pterygoid  during  its  passage  through  that  muscle,  and  a  few  ascending  filaments 
to  the  Temporal  muscle,  one  of  which  occasionally  joins  with  the  anterior  branch 
of  the  deep  temporal  nerve.    The  vpper  branch  supplies  the  integument  and  upper 

?art  of  the  Buccinator  muscle,  joining  with  the  facial  nerve  round  the  facial  vein, 
^he  lower  branx:h  passes  forwards  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  it  supplies  the 
integument  and  Buccinator  muscle,  as  well  as  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
inner  surface  of  that  muscle,  and  joins  the  facial  nerve.* 

The  pterygoid  branches  arc  two  in  number,  one  for  each  pterygoid  muscle.  The 
branch  to  the  Internal  pterygoid  is  long  and  slender,  and  passes  inwards  io  enter 
the  deep  surface  of  the  muscle.     This  nerve  is  intimately  connected  at  its  origin 

*  It  is  donbtfol  whether  the  buccal  branch  conveya  only  sensory  power  to  the  Buccinator,  or 
motor  influence  likewise. 
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with  the  otic  ganglioi).  The  branch  to  the  External  pteryyoid  is  most  frequently 
derived  from  the  buccal,  but  it  may  be  given  oflf  separately  from  the  anterior 
trunk  of  the  nerve. 

The  posterior  and  larger  division  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  also  receives 
a  few  filaments  from  the  motor  root.  It  divides  into  three  branches :  auriculo- 
temporal, gustatory,  and  inferior  dental. 

The  AURICULO-TEMPORAL  Ner VE  generally  arises  by  two  roots,  between  which 
the  middle  meningeal  artery  passes.  It  runs  backwards  beneath  the  External 
pterygoid  muscle  to  the  inner  side  of  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  then 
turns  upwards  with  the  temporal  artery,  between  the  external  ear  and  condyle 
of  the  iaw,  under  cover  of  the  parotid  gland,  and,  escaping  from  l^eneath  this 
structure,  divides  into  two  temporal  branches.  The  posterior  temporal^  the  smaller 
of  the  two,  is  distributed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pinna  and  the  neighboring 
tissues.  The  anterior  temporal  accompanies  the  temporal  artery  to  the  vertex  of 
the  skull,  and  supplies  the  integument  of  the  temporal  region,  communicating 
with  the  facial  nerve  and  orbital  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary. 

The  auriculo- temporal  nerve  has  branches  of  communication  with  the  facial  and 
otic  ganglion.  Those  joining  the  facial  nerve,  usually  two  in  number,  pass  for- 
wards, from  behind  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  to  join  this  nerve  at  the 
posterior  border  of  the  Masseter  muscle.  They  form  one  of  the  principal  branches 
of  communication  between  the  facial  and  the  fifth  nerve.  The  filaments  of  com- 
munication with  the  otic  ganglion  are  derived  from  the  commencement  of  the 
auriculo- temporal  nerve. 

The  auricular  branches  are  two  in  number,  inferior  and  superior.  The  inferior 
auricular  arises  behind  the  articulation  of  the  jaw,  and  is  aistributed  to  the  ear 
below  the  external  meatus ;  other  filaments  twine  round  the  internal  maxillary 
artery,  and  communicate  with  the  sympathetic.  The  superior  auricular  arises 
in  front  of  the  external  ear,  and  supplies  the  integument  covering  the  tragus 
and  pinna. 

branches  to  the  meatus  amlitorius,  two  in  number,  arise  from  the  i)oint  of  com- 
munication between  the  auriculo-temporal  and  facial  nerves,  and  are  distributed 
to  the  meatus. 

The  branch  to  the  temporo-maodllary  articulation  is  usually  derived  from  the 
auriculo-temporal  nerve. 

The  parotid  branches  supply  the  parotid  gland. 

The  Gustatory  or  Lingual  Nerve,  one  of  the  special  nerves  of  the  sense  of 
taste,  supplies  the  papillae  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue.  It  is  deeply 
placed  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course.  It  lies  at  first  beneath  the  External 
pterygoid  muscle,  together  with  the  inferior  dental  nerve,  being  placed  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  latter  nerve,  and  is  occasionally  joined  to  it  by  a  branch  which 
crosses  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  The  chorda  tympani  also  joins  it  at  an 
acute  angle  in  this  situation.  The  nerve  then  passes  between  the  Internal  ptery- 
goid muscle  and  the  inner  side  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  and  crosses  obliquely  to 
the  side  of  the  tongue  over  the  Superior  constrictor  muscle  of  the  pharynx,  and 
between  the  Stylo-glossus  muscle  and  deep  part  of  'the  submaxillary  gland  ;  the 
nerve  lastly  runs  across  Wharton's  duct  and  along  the  side  of  the  tongue  to  its 
apex,  being  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

Its  branches  of  communication  are  with  the  submaxillary  ganglion  and  hypo- 
glossal nerve.  The  branches  to  the  submaxillary  ganglion  are  two  or  three  in 
number;  those  connected  with  the  hypoglossal  nerve  form  a  plexus  at  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  Hyo-glossus  muscle. 

Its  branches  of  distribution  are  few  in  number.  They  supply  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  the  gums,  the  sublingual  gland,  the  filiform  and  fungiform 
papillsB,  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  the  terminal  filaments  anastomosing 
at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  with  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 

The  Inferior  Dental  is  the  largest  of  the  three  branches  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve.    It  passes  downwards  with  the  inferior  dental  artery,  at  first 
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beneath  the  External  pterygoid  muscle,  and  then  between  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  and  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  to  the  denial  foramen.  It  then  passes  for- 
wards in  the  dental  canal  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  lying  beneath  the  teeti, 
as  far  as  the  mental  foramen,  where  it  divides  into  two  termiaal  branches,  incisor 
and  mental.  The  incisor  branch  is  continued  onwards  within  the  bonetotbfl 
middle  line,  and  supplies  the  canine  and  incisor  teeth.  The  mental  braiA 
emei^es  from  the  bone  at  the  mental  foramen,  and  divides  beneath  the  Depressor 
anguli  oris  into  an  external  branch,  which  supplies  that  muscle,  the  Orbicularis 
oris,  and  the  integument,  communicating  with  the  facial  nerve;  and  an  iDner 
branch,  which  ascends  to  the  lower  lip  beneath  the  Quadratus  menti ;  it  supplies 
that  muscle  and  the  mucous  membrane  and  integument  of  the  lip,  cummunicaling 
with  the  facial  nerve. 

The  branche.4  of  the  inferior  dental  are  the  mylo-hyoid  and  dental. 

The  mylo-hyoid  is  derived  from  the  inferior  dental  just  as  that  nerve  is  about 
to  enter  the  dental  foramen.  It  descends  in  a  groove  on  tlie  inner  surface  of  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw,  in  which  it  is  retained  by  a  process  of  fibrous  membrane.  It 
supplies  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  Mylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  the  anterior  belly 
of  tne  Digastric,  occasionally  sending  one  or  two  filaments  to  the  submaxillary 
gland. 

The  denial  branches  supply  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth.  They  correspond  in 
number  to  the  fangs  of  those  teeth  :  each  nerve  entering  the  orifice  at  the  point 
of  the  fang,  and  supplying  the  pulp  of  the  tooth. 

Two  small  ganglia  are  conoectea  with  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve:  the  otic, 
with  the  trunk  of  the  nerve ;  and  the  submaxillary,  with  its  lingual  branch,  the 
gustatory. 

Otic  Ganguon.    (Fig.  396). 

The  olic  ganglion  (Arnold's)  is  a  small,  oval-shaped,  flattened  ganglion  of  a 
reddish-gray  color,  situated  immediately  below  the  foramen  ovale,  on  the  inner 

Fig.  see.— The  Otic  Ganglion  and  its  Branches. 


surface  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  and  round  the  origin  of  the  internal  ptery- 
goid nerve.  It  is  in  relation,  externally,  with  the  trunk  of  the  inferior  mftxillofy 
nerve,  at  the  point  where  the  motor  root  joins  the  sensory  portion ;  inUmoU^' 
with  the  cartilaginous  part  of  ihe  Eustachian  tube,  and  the  origin  of  the  Tensor 
palati  muscle ;  behind  it,  is  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 
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Branches  of  communication.  This  ganglion  is  connected  with  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve,  and  its  internal  pterygoid  branch,  by  two  or  three  short,  delicate 
filaments,  and  also  with  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve.  From  the  former  it  obtains 
its  motor,  from  the  latter,  its  sensory  root ;  its  communication  with  the  sympa- 
thetic being  effected  by  a  filament  fi-om  the  plexus  surrounding  the  middle 
men.ingeal  artery.  This  ganglion  also  communicates  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
and  facial  nerves,  through  the  small  petrosal  nerve  continued  fi*om  the  tympanic 
plexus  (page  670). 

Its  branches  of  distribution  are  a  filament  to  the  Tensor  tympani,  and  one  to 
the  Tensor  palati.  The  former  passes  backwards,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  Eus- 
tachian tube ;  the  latter  arises  from  the  ganglion,  near  the  origin  of  the  internal 
pterygoid  nerve,  and  passes  forwards. 

Submaxillary  Ganglion.    (Fig.  394). 

The  submaxillary  ganglion  is  of  small  size,  circular  in  form,  and  situated  above 
the  deep  portion  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  near  the  posterior  border  of  the 
Mylo-hyoid  muscle,  being  connected  by  filaments  with  the  lower  border  of  the 
gustatory  nerve. 

Branches  of  communication.  This  ganglion  is  connected  with  the  gustatory 
nerve  by  a  few  filaments,  which  join  it  separately,  at  its  fore  and  back  part.  It 
also  receives  a  branch  from  the  chorda  tympani,  by  which  it  communicates  with 
the  facial ;  and  communicates  with  the  sympathetic  by  filaments  from  the  nervi 
molles — the  sympathetic  plexus  around  the  facial  artery 

Branches  of  distribution.  These  are  five  or  six  in  number  ;  they  arise  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  ganglion,  and  supply  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
Wharton's  duct,  some  being  lost  in  the  submaxillary  gland.  According  to  Meckel 
a  branch  from  this  ganglion  occasionally  descends  in  front  of  the  Hyo-glossus 
muscle,  and,  after  joining  with  one  from  the  hypoglossal,  passes  to  the  Genio- 
hyo-glossus  muscle. 

Sixth  Nervb.    (Fig.  393.) 

The  Sixth,  or  Abducens  Nerve,  supplies  the  External  rectus  muscle.  Its 
apparent  origin  is  by  several  filaments  from  the  constricted  part  of  the  corpus 
pyramidale,  close  to  the  pons,  or  from  the  lower  border  of  the  pons  itself. 

The  deep  origin  of  this  nerve  is  from  the  gray  substance  of  the  fasciculus  teres, 
on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  from  a  nucleus  common  to  it  and  a  part  of  the 
facial  nerve.  The  nerve  pierces  the  dura  mater  on  the  basilar  suriace  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  runs  through  a  notch  immediately  below  the  posterior  clinoid 

[►rocess,  and  enters  the  cavernous  sinus.  It  passes  forwards  through  the  sinus, 
ying  on  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  where  it  is  joined  by  several 
filaments  from  the  carotid  and  cavernous  plexus,  by  one  from  Meckel's  ganglion 
(Bock),  and  another  from  the  ophthalmic  nerve.  It  enters  the  orbit  through  the 
sphenoidal  fissure,  and  lies  above  the  ophthalmic  vein,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  lamina  of  dura  mater.  It  then  passes  between  the  two  heads  of  the  Exter- 
nal rectus,  and  is  distributed  to  that  muscle  on  its  ocular  surface. 

The  above-mentioned  nerve,  as  well  as  the  third,  fourth,  and  the  ophthalmic 
division  of  the  fifth,  as  they  pass  to  the  orbit,  bear  a  certain  relation  to  each  other 
in  the  cavernous  sinus,  at  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  orbit, 
which  will  be  now  described. 

In  the  cavernous  sinus  (Fig.  351),  the  third,  fourth,  and  ophthalmic  division  of 
the  fifth,  are  placed  in  tne  dura  mater  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  sinus,  in  their 
numerical  order,  both  from  above  downwards  and  from  within  outwards.  The 
sixth  nerve  lies  at  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  carotid  artery.  As  these  nerves 
pass  forwards  to  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  the  third  and  fit^h  nerves  become  divided 
mto  branches,  and  the  sixth  approaches  the  rest ;  so  that  their  relative  position 
becomes  considerably  changed. 
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In  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  the  fourth,  and  the  frontal  and  lachrymal  divisiouaot 
the  ophthalmic,  lie  upon  the  same  plane,  the  former  being  moet  internal,  the  klter 
external ;  and  they  enter  the  cavity  of  the  orbit  above  the  muscles.  The  lemalD- 
ing  nerves  enter  the  orbit  between  the  two  heads  of  the  External  rectus.  The 
superior  division  of  the  third  is  the  highest  of  these ;  beneath  this  lies  the  nasal 
branch  of  the  fifth ;  then  the  inferior  division  of  the  third ;  and  the  six  lowesi 
of  all  (Fig.  397). 

In  the  orbit,  the  fourth,  and  the  frontal  and  lachrymal  divisions  of  the  oph- 
thalmic, lie  on  the  same  plane  immediately  beneath  the  periosteum,  the  fourih 

Fig.  8tl7. — Belationa  of  Strnctares  pauing  throngli  Splienoidol  Fissare. 


nerve  being  internal  and  resting  on  the  Superior  oblique,  the  frontal  resting  on 
the  Levator  palpcbne,  and  the  lachrymal  on  the  External  rectus.  Next  in  order 
comes  the  superior  division  of  the  third  nerve,  lying  immediately  beneath  the 
Superior  rectus,  and  then  the  nasal  division  of  the  fifth  crossing  the  optic  nerve, 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit.  Beneath  these  is  found  the  optic 
nerve,  surrounded  in  front  by  the  eihary  nerves,  and  having  the  lenticular  gan- 
glion on  its  outer  side,  between  it  and  the  External  rectus.  Below  the  optic  is 
the  inferior  division  of  the  third,  and  the  sixth,  which  lies  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  orbit. 

"7^  Facial  Nerve.     (Figs.  898,  399.) 

The  Facial  Nerve,  or  poriio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair,  is  the  motor  nerve  of 
all  the  muscles  of  expression  in  the  face,  and  of  the  Platysma  and  Baccioator. 
It  supplies  also  two  of  the  muscles  of  the  external  ear,  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
Digastric,  and  the  Stylo-hyoid,     Through  the  chorda  tympani  it  supplies  the 
Liugualis;  by  its  tympanic  branch,  the  Stapedius  and  La xator  tympani;  through 
the    otic    ganglion,   the  Tensor 
Fig.  898.— The  Course  nnd  Connections  of  the  Facial     tympani:  and  through  the  con- 
Nerve  in  iba  Temporal  Bone.  „-'g^t}on   of   jtg   tpyjji^  ^,i,h  the 
Vidian  nerve,  by  the  (wtrosal 
nerve,  it   probably  supplies  the 
Levator  palati  and  Azygos  uvnl«. 
It  arises  from  the  lateral  tract  of 
the  ■  medulla   oblongata,  in  the 
groove  between  the  olivary  and 
restiform  bodies.     Its  deep  oriyin 
is  twofold:—!.  From  the  gray 
substance  of  the  fasciculus  teres 
on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  in  common  with  the  sixth  nerve.     2,  From  the 
nucleus  of  the  motor  root  of  the  trigeminus ;  between  these  two  origins  it  forms  a 
loop  along  the  floor  of  the  ventricle.     This  nerve  is  situated  a  little  nearer  to  the 
middle  line  than  the  portio  mollis,  close  to  the  lower  border  of  the  pons  Varolii, 
from  which  some  of  its  fibres  are  derived. 
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Connected  with  this  nerve,  and  lying  between  it  and  the  portio  mollis,  is  a 
small  fasciculus  {portio  inter  duram  et  mollem  of  Wrisberg,  or  portio  intermedia). 
This  accessory  portion  arises  from  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord. 

The  nerve  passes  forwards  and  outwards  upon  the  crus  cerebelli,  and  enters  the 
internal  auditory  meatus  with  the  auditory  nerve.  Within  the  meatus,  the  facial 
nerve  lies  first  to  the  inner  side  of  the  auditory,  and  then  in  a  groove  upon  that 
nerve,  and  is  connected  to  it  bv  one  or  two  filaments. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  it  enters  the  aquseductus  Fallopii,  and  follows 
the  serpentine  course  of  that  canal  through  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  from  its  commencement,  at  the  internal  meatus,  to  its  termination,  at  the 
stylo-mastoid  foramen.  It  is  at  first  directed  outwards  towards  the  hiatus 
Fallopii,  where  it  forms  a  reddish  gangliform  swelling  (intumescentia  gangli- 
formis  or  geniculate  ganglion),  and  is  joined  by  several  nerves;  then  bending 
suddenly  backwards,  it  runs  in  the  internal  wall  of  the  tympanum,  above  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  and  at  the  back  of  that  cavity  passes  vertically  downwards  to  the 
stylo-mastoid  foramen. 

On  emerging  from  this  aperture,  it  runs  forwards  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid 
gland,  crosses  the  external  carotid  artery,  and  divides  behind  the  ramus  of  the 
lower  jaw  into  two  primary  branches,  temporo- facial  and  cervico-facial,  from  which 
numerous  oflFsets  are  distributed  over  the  side  of  the  head,  face,  and  upper  part 
of  the  neck,  supplying  the  superficial  muscles  in  these  regions.  As  the  primary 
branches  and  their  oftsets  diverge  from  each  other,  they  present  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  bird's  claw ;  hence  the  name  of  pes  anserinus  is  given  to  the 
divisions  of  the  facial  nerve  in  and  near  the  parotid  gland. 

The  communications  of  the  facial  nerve  may  be  thus  arranged  : — 

In  the  internal  auditory  meatus  .         With  the  auditory  nerve. 

I^With  MeckeFs  ganglion  by  the  large 
petrosal  nerve. 
With   the   otic   ganglion   by  the  small 

petrosal  nerve. 
With  the  sympathetic  on  the  middle  me- 
ningeal by  tne  external  petrosal  nerve. 
With  the  pneumogastric. 
•*         glosso-pharyngeal. 
"        carotid  plexus. 
"         auricularis  magnus, 
"         auriculo-temporal. 
On  the  face  ....         With  the  three  divisions  of  the  fifth. 

In  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  some  minute  filaments  pass  between  the  facial 
and  auditory  nerves. 

Opposite  the  hiatus  Fallopii,  the  gangliform  enlargement  on  the  facial  nerve 
communicates,  by  means  of  the  large  petrosal  nerve,  with  Meckel's  ganglion, 
forming  its  motor  root ;  by  a  filament  from  the  small  petrosal,  with  the  otic  gan- 
glion ;  and  by  the  external  petrosal,  with  the  sympathetic  filaments  accompanying 
the  middle  meningeal  artery  (Bidder).  From  the  gangliform  enlargement, 
according  to  Arnold,  a  twig  is  sent  back  to  the  auditory  nerve. 

At  its  exit  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  it  sends  a  twig  to  the  pneumogastric, 
another  to  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  and  communicates  with  the  carotid  plexus 
of  the  sympathetic,  with  the  great  auricular  branch  of  the  cervical  plexus,  with 
the  auriculo-temporal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  in  the  parotid  gland, 
and  on  the  face  with  the  terminal  branches  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  fifth. 


In  the  aquaeductus  Fallopii 


At  its  exit  from  the  stylo-mastoid 
foramen  .         .         .        %        . 
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Branches  of  Distribdtion. 


Within  the  aqu»duotu8  Fallopii  .     {  onalympnni. 
At  its  exit  from  the  »lylo.m«toid    j  P?»«™f  airioular. 
f—  •        •        •        •        .     iSfS^oid. 

(  Temporal, 
f  Teraporo-facial.  <  Malar. 

Oa  the  face  .        .         .        .      < 


{ Infra-orbital, 
(  Buccal. 


[  Cervico- facial.  <  Supra-EQaxilkry. 

(  Tnira-raaxilliiry. 
The  Tympanic  branch  arises  from  the  nerve  opposite  the  pyramid ;  it  is  a  smill 
filament,  which  supplies  the  Stapedius  and  Laxator  tympaol*  muscles. 

Fig.  899.— The  Nerves  of  the  Sculp,  Face,  and  Side  of  Die  Node 


The  Chorda  tympani  is  given  off  from  the  facial  as  it  passes  vertically  down- 
wards at  the  back  of  the  tympanum,  about  a  quarter  of  an   inch  before  its  ei't 
'A  ras^rd  thiB  muicle  u  a  ligament,  and  iti  nerroiu  aupply  U  doubtful- 
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from  the  stylo-ma»toid  foramen.  It  passes  from  below  upwards  in  a  distinct 
canal,  parallel  with  the  aquseductus  Fallopii,  and  enters  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum through  an  opening  (iter  chordae  posterius)  between  the  base  of  the  pyra- 
mid and  the  attachment  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  becomes  invested  with 
raucous  membrane.  It  passes  forwards  through  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum, 
between  the  handle  of  the  malleus  and  vertical  ramus  of  the  incus,  to  its  anterior 
inferior  angle,  and  emerges  from  that  cavity  through  a  foramen  at  the  inner  side 
of  the  Glaserian  fissure,  which  is  called  the  iter  chordae  anterius,  or  canal  of 
Huguier.  It  then  descends  between  the  two  Pterygoid  muscles,  and  meets  the 
gustatory  nerve  at  an  acute  angle,  after  communicating  with  which  it  accom- 
panies it  to  the  submaxillary  gland  ;  part  of  it  then  joins  the  submaxillary  gan- 
glion^ the  rest  is  continued  onwards  into  the  proper  muscular  fibres  of  the  tongue 
— the  Lin<yualis  muscle. 

The  Posterior  auricular  nerve  arises  close  to  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  and 
passes  upwards  in  front  of  the  mastoid  process,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  filament 
from  the  auricular  branch  of  the  pneumogastric,  and  communicates  with  the 
deep  branch  of  the  auricularis  magnus;  as  it  ascends  between  the  meatus  and 
mastoid  process  it  divides  into  two  branches.  The  auricular  branch  supplies  the 
Retrahens  aurem.  The  occipital  branchy  the  larger,  passes  backwards  along  the 
superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  supplies  the  occipital  portion  of 
the  Occipito-frontalis,  communicating  with  the  occipitalis  minor  nerve. 

The  Styh-hyoid  is  a  long,  slender  branch,  which  passes  inwards,  entering  the 
Stylo-hyoid  muscle  about  its  middle;  it  communicates  with  the  sympathetic  fila- 
ments on  the  external  carotid  artery. 

The  Digastric  branch  usually  arises  by  a  common  trunk  with  the  preceding;  it 
divides  into  several  filaments,  which  supply  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric; 
one  of  these  perforates  that  muscle  to  join  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

The  Temporo-facialy  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches,  passes  upwards 
and  forwards  through  the  parotid  gland,  crosses  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the 
jaw,  being  connected  in  this  situation  with  the  auriculo-temporal  branch  of  the 
inferior  maxillary  nerve,  and  divides  into  branches,  which  are  distributed  over 
the  temple  and  upper  part  of  the  face;  these  are  divided  into  three  sets,  temporal, 
malar,  and  infra-orbital. 

The  temporal  branches  cross  the  zygoma  to  the  temporal  region  supplying  the 
Attrahens  aurem  muscle,  and  join  with  the  temporal  branch  of  the  superior  max- 
illary and  with  the  auriculo-temporal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary.  The 
more  anterior  branches  supply  the  frontal  portion  of  the  Occipito-frontalis,  and 
the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle,  joining  with  the  supra-orbital  branch  of  the 
ophthalmic. 

The  malar  branches  pass  across  the  malar  bone  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit, 
where  they  supply  the  Orbicularis  and  Corrugator  supercilii  muscles,  joining 
with  filaments  from  the  lachrymal  and  supra-orbital  nerves;  others  supply  the 
lower  eyelid,  joining  with  filaments  of  the  malar  branches  (subcutaneus  malse) 
of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve. 

The  infra-orbital^  of  larger  size  than  the  rest,  pass  horizontally  forwards  to  be 
distributed  between  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  and  the  mouth.  The  super- 
ficial branches  run  beneath  the  skin  and  above  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  face 
which  they  supply :  some  supply  the  lower  eyelid  and  Pyramidalis  nasi,  joining 
at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  with  the  infra-trochlear  and  nasal  branches  of  the 
ophthalmic.  The  deep  branches  pass  beneath  the  Levator  labii  superioris,  sup- 
plying it  and  the  Levator  anguli  oris,  and  form  a  plexus  (infra-orbital)  by  joining 
with  the  infra-orbital  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  and  the  buccal 
branches  of  the  cervico-facial. 

The  Cervico-facial  division  of  the  facial  nerve  passes  obliquely  downwards 
and  forwards  through  the  parotid  gland,  where  it  is  joined  by  branches  from  the 
great  auricular  nerve;  opposite  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  it  divides  into 
branches,  which  are  distributed  on  the  lower  half  of  the  face  and  upper  part  of 
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There  is  also  a  branch  of  communication  with  the  facial  which  perforates  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric.  It  arises  from  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  below 
the  petrous  ganglion,  and  joins  the  facial  just  after  its  exit  from  the  stylo-mastoid 
foramen. 

The  branches  of  the  glosso  pharyngeal  nerve  are  the  tympanic,  carotid, 
pharyngeal,  muscular,  tonsillar,  and  lingual. 

The  tympanic  branch  (Jacobson's  nerve)  arises  from  the  petrous  ganglion,  and 
enters  a  small,  bony  canal  in  the  lower  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone ;  the  lower  opening  of  which  is  situated  on  the  bony  ridge  which 
separates  the  carotid  canal  from  the  jugular  fossa.  Jacobson*s  nerve  ascends  to 
the  tympanum,  enters  that  cavity  by  an  aperture  in  its  floor  close  to  the  inner 
wall,  and  divides  into  three  branches,  whicn  are  contained  in  grooves  upon  the 
surface  of  the  promontory,  forming  the  tympanic  plexus. 

Its  branches  of  distribution  are,  one  to  the  fenestra  rotunda,  one  to  the  fenestra 
ovalis,  and  one  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  tympanum. 

Its  branches  of  communication  are  three,  and  occupy  separate  grooves  on  the 
surface  of  the  promontory.  One  of  these  arches  forwards  and  downwards  to  the 
carotid  canal  to  join  the  carotid  plexus.  A  second  runs  vertically  upwards  to 
join  the  greater  superficial  petrosal  nerve,  as  it  lies  in  the  hiatus  Fallopii.  The 
third  branch  runs  upwards  and  forwards  through  the  substance  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  its  course  it  passes  by  the.  ganglionic  enlarge- 
ment of  the  facial  nerve,  and,  receiving  a  connecting  filament  from  it,  becomes 
the  lesser  superficial  petrosal  nerve.  This  nerve  enters  the  skull  through  a  small 
aperture,  situated  external  to  the  hiatus  Fallopii  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
petrous  bone ;  courses  forwards  across  the  base  of  the  skull  and  emerges  through 
a  foramen  in  the  middle  fossa  (sometimes  the  foramen  ovale),  and  joins  the  otic 
gan<2:lion. 

Tlie  carotid  branches  descend  along  the  trunk  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  as 
far  as  its  point  of  bifarcation,  communicating  with  the  pharyngeal  branch  of  the 
pneumogastric,  and  with  branches  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  pharyngeal  branches  are  three  or  four  filaments,  which  unite  opposite  the 
Middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  with  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric, the  external  laryngeal,  and  sympathetic  nerves,  to  form  the  pharyngeal 
plexus,  branches  from  which  perforate  the  muscular  coat  of  the  pharpx  to 
supply  the  muscles  and  mucous  membrane. 

The  muscular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  Stj'lo-pharyiigeus. 

The  tonsillar  branches  supply  the  tonsil,  forming  a  plexus  (circularis  tonsillarisj 
around  this  body,  from  which  branches  are  distributed  to  the  soft  palate  ana 
fauces,  where  they  communicate  with  the  palatine  nerves. 

The  lingual  branches  are  two  in  number:  one  supplies  the  mucous  membrane 
covering  the  surface  of  the  base  of  the  tongue;  the  other  perforates  its  sub- 
stance, and  supplies  the  mucous  membrane  and  papillae  of  the  side  of  the  organ. 
/  /)  tA-^^^  Pneumogastric  Nerve  {nervus  vagus  or  par  vayum)  has  a  more  exten- 
'  sive  distribution  than  any  of  the  other  cranial  nerves,  passing  through  the  neck 
and  thorax  to  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  composed  of  both  motor 
and  sensitive  filaments.  It  supplies  the  organs  of  voice  and  respiration  with 
motor  and  sensitive  fibres ;  ana  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  heart  with 
motor  influence.  Its  superficial  origin  is  by  eight  or  ten  filaments  from  the 
lateral  tract  immediately  behind  the  olivary  body  and  below  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal ;  its  fibres  may,  however,  be  traced  deeply  through  the  fasciculi  of  the 
medulla,  to  terminate  in  a  gray  nucleus  near  the  lower  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle.  The  filaments  become  united,  and  form  a  flat  cord,  which 
passes  outwards  across  the  flocculus  to  the  jugular  foramen,  through  which  it 
emerges  from  the  cranium.  In  passing  through  this  opening,  the  pneumogastric 
accompanies  the  spinal  accessory,  being  contained  in  the  same  sneath  of  dura 
mater  with  it,  a  membranous  septum  separating  it  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal, 
which  lies  in  front.     The  nerve  in  this  situation  presents  a  well-marked  gan- 
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glionic  enlargement,  which  is  called  ganglion  jugulare,  or  the  ganglion  of  the  root 
of  the  pneumogastric :  to  it  the  accessory  part  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  is 
connected.  After  the  exit  of  the  nerve  from  the  jugular  foramen,  a  second  gan- 
gliform  swelling  is  formed  upon  it,  called  the  ganglion  inferius^  or  the  ganglion 
of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve;  below  which  it  is  again  joined  by  filaments  from  the 
accessory  nerve.  The  nerve  passes  vertically  down  the  neck  within  the  sheath 
of  the  carotid  vessels,  lying  between  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  internal , 
jugular  vein  as  far  as  the  th3''roid  cartilage,  and  then  between  the  same  vein  and 
the  common  carotid  to  the  root  of  the  neck.  Here  the  course  of  the  nerve 
becomes  different  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 

On  the  right  side^  the  nerve  passes  across  the  subclavian  artery  between  it  and 
the  subclavian  vein,  and  descends  by  the  side  of  the  trachea  to  the  back  part  of 
the  root  of  the  lung,  where  it  spreads  out  in  a  plexiform  network  (posterior 
pulmonary),  from  the  lower  part  of  which  two  cords  descend  upon  the  oesophagus, 
on  which  they  divide,  forming,  with  branches  from  the  opposite  nerve,  the 
oesophageal  plexus  (plexus  gulaj) ;  below,  these  branches  are  collected  into  a 
single  cord,  which  runs  along  the  back  part  of  the  oesophagus,  enters  the 
abdomen,  and  is  distributed  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach,  joining  the 
left  side  of  the  coeliac  plexus,  and  the  splenic  plexus. 

On  the  hft  sicle,  the  pneumogastric  nerve  enters  the  chest  between  the  left 
carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  behind  the  left  innominate  vein.  It  crosses  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  and  descends  behind  the  root  of  the  left  lung  and  along  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  oesophagus  to  the  stomach,  distributing  branches  over  its 
anterior  surface,  some  extending  over  the  great  cul-de-sac^  and  others  along  the 
lesser  curvature.  Filaments  from  these  branches  enter  the  gastro-hepatic  omen- 
tum, and  join  the  left  hepatic  plexus. 

The  ganglion  of  the  root  is  of  a  grayish  color,  circular  in  form,  about  two  lines 
in  diameter,  and  resembles  the  ganglion  on  the  large  root  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

Connecting  branches.  To  this  ganglion  the  accessory  portion  of  the  spinal 
accessory  nerve  is  connected  by  several  delicate  filaments;  it  also  has  a  commu- 
nicating twig  with  the  petrous  ganglion  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  with  the  facial 
nerve  by  means  of  its  auricular  branch,  and  with  the  sympathetic  by  means  of 
an  ascending  filament  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion. 

The  ganglion  of  the  trunk  (inferior)  is  a  plexiform  cord  cylindrical  in  form,  of 
a  reddish  color,  and  about  an  inch  in  length ;  it  involves  the  whole  of  the  fibres 
of  the  nerve,  except  the  portion  of  the  nerve  derived  from  the  spinal  accessory, 
which  blends  with  the  nerve  beyond  the  ganglion. 

Connecting  branches.  This  ganglion  is  connected  with  the  hypoglossal,  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  and  the  loop  between  the  first  and 
second  cervical  nerves. 

The  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  are — 

In  the  jugular  fossa    ,        .        .    Auricular. 

Pharyngeal. 
Superior  laryngeal. 
Recurrent  laryngeal. 
Cervical  cardiac. 
'  Thoracic  cardiac. 
Anterior  pulmonary. 
Posterior  pulmonary. 
[  (Esophageal. 

In  the  abdomen  ....    Gastric. 


In  the  neck 


In  the  thorax 


The  auricular  branch  (Arnold's)  arises  from  the  ganglion  of  the  root,  and  is 
joined  soon  after  its  origin  by  a  filament  from  the  petrous  ganglion  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal; it  passes  outwards  behind  the  jugular  vein,  and  enters  a  small  canal 
on  the  outer  wall  of  the  jugular  fossa.  Traversing  the  substance  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  it  crosses  the  aquaeductus  Fallopii  about  two  lines  above  its  termina- 
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tion  at  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen ;  here  it  gives  oflF  an  ascending  branch,  which 
joins  the  facial,  and  a  descending  branch,  which  communicates  with  the  posterior 
auricular  branch  of  the  same  nerve :  the  continuation  of  the  nerve  reaches  the 
surface  by  passing  through  the  auricular  fissure  between  the  mastoid  process  and 
the  external  auditory  meatus,  supplies  the  integument  at  the  back  part  of  the 
pinna,  and  communicates  with  the  branches  of  the  auricularis  magnus. 

The  pharyn(/eal  branch,  the  princ'pal  motor  nerve  of  the  pharynx,  arises  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  inferior  ganglion  of  the  pneumogastric,  receiving  a  fila- 
ment from  the  accessory  portion  of  the  spinal  accessory ;  it  passes  across  the 
internal  carotid  artery  (in  front  or  behind),  to  the  upper  border  of  the  Middle 
constrictor,  where  it  divides  into  numerous  filaments,  which  communicate  with 
those  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  superior  laryngeal  fits  external  branch),  and 
sympathetic,  to  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  from  whicn  branches  are  distributed 
to  the  muscles  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  As  this  nerve  crosses 
the  internal  carotid,  some  filaments  are  distributed,  together  with  those  from  the 
glosso-pharyngeal,  upon  the  wall  of  this  vessel. 

The  superior  laryn(jeal  is  the  nerve  of  sensation  to  the  larynx.  It  is  larger 
than  the  preceding,  and  arises  from  the  middle  of  the  inferior  ganglion  of  the 
pneumogastric.  In  its  course  it  receives  a  branch  from  the  accessory  portion 
of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve.  It  descends,  by  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  behind 
the  internal  carotid,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  external  and  internal 
laryngeal. 

The  external  laryngeal  branch,  the  smaller,  descends  by  the  side  of  the  larynx, 
beneath  the  Sterno-thyroid,  to  supply  the  Crico-thyroid  muscle  and  the  thyroid 
gland.  It  gives  branches  to  the  pliaryngeal  plexus  and  the  Inferior  constrictor, 
and  communicates  with  the  superior  cardiac  nerve,  behind  the  common  carotid. 

The  internal  laryngeal  branch  descends  to  the  opening  in  the  thyro-byoid 
membrane,  through  which  it  passes  with  the  superior  laryngeal  artery,  and  is 
distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx.  A  small  branch  enters 
the  Arytenoid  muscle,  and  another  communicates  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve. 

The  branches  to  the  mucous  membrane  are  distributed,  some  in  front  to  the 
epiglottis,  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  the  epiglottidean  glands ;  while  others  pass 
backwards,  in  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  fold,  to  supply  the  mucous  membrane 
surrounding  the  superior  orifice  of  the  larynx,  as  well  as  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  as  low  down  as  the  vocal  cord. 

The  filament  to  the  Arytenoid  muscle  is  distributed  partly  to  it,  and  partly  to 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  larynx. 

The  filament  which  joins  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  descends  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lateral  part  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage, where  the  two  nerves  become  united. 

The  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal,  so  called  from  its  reflected  course,  is  the 
motor  nerve  of  the  larynx.  It  arises  on  the  right  side,  in  front  of  the  subclavian 
artery ;  winds  from  before  backwards  round  that  vessel,  and  ascends  obliquely  to 
the  side  of  the  trachea,  behind  the  common  carotid  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries. 
On  the  left  side,  it  arises  in  front  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  winds  from  before 
backwards  round  the  aorta  at  the  point  where  the  obliterated  remains  of  the 
ductus  arteriosus  are  connected  with  it,  and  then  ascends  to  the  side  of  the  trachea. 
The  nerves  on  both  sides  ascend  in  the  groove  between  the  trachea  and  oesophagus, 
and,  passing  under  the  lower  border  of  the  Inferior  constrictor  muscle,  enter  the 
larynx  behind  the  articulation  of  the  inferior  cornu  of  the  thj^roid  cartilage  \vith 
the  cricoid,  being  distributed  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  excepting  the  Crico- 
thyroid, and  joining  with  the  superior  laryngeal. 

The  recurrent  laryngeal,  as  it  winds  round  the  subclavian  artery  and  aorta,  gives 
off  several  cardiac  filaments,  which  unite  with  the  cardiac  branches  from  the 
pneumogastric  and  sympathetic.  As  it  ascends  in  the  neck,  it  gives  off  oesophageal 
tranches,  more  numerous  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side,  which  supply  the 
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muc5oua  membrane  and  muscular  coat  of  the  oesophagus ;  tracheal  branches  to  the 
mucous  membrane  and  muscular  fibres  of  the  trachea;  and  some  pharyngeal 
filaments  to  the  Inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 

The  cervical  cardiac  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  arise  from  the  pneumo- 
gastric,  at  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  neck. 

The  superior  branches  are  small,  and  communicate  with  the  cardiac  branches 
of  the  sympathetic,  and  with  the  great  cardiac  plexus. 

The  inferior  branches,  one  on  each  side,  arise  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  just 
above  the  first  rib.  On  the  right  side,  this  branch  passes  in  front  or  by  the  side  of 
the  arteria  innominata,  and  communicates  with  one  of  the  cardiac  nerves  pro- 
ceeding to  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  On  the  left  side,  it  passes  in  front  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  and  joins  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus. 

The  thoracic  cardiac  branches^  on  the  right  side,  arise  from  the  trunk  of  the 
pneumogastric,  as  it  lies  by  the  side  of  the  trachea,  and  from  its  recurrent  laryn- 
geal branch ;  but  on  the  left  side  from  the  recurrent  nerve  bnly ;  passing  inwards 
they  teiminate  in  the  deep  cardiac  plexus. 

The  anterior  prdmonary  branches^  two  or  three  in  number,  and  of  small  size, 
are  distributed  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  root  of  the  lungs.  They  join  with 
filaments  from  the  sympathetic,  and  form  the  anterior  pulmonary  plexus. 

The  posterior  pulmonary  branches,  more  numerous  and  larger  than  the  anterior, 
are  distributed  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  root  of  the  lung:  they  are  joined 
by  filaments  from  the  third  and  fourth  thoracic  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  and 
form  the  posterior  pulmonary  plexus.  Branches  from  both  plexuses  accompany 
the  ramifications  of  the  air-tubes  through  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 

The  oesophageal  branches  are  given  oft'  from  the  pneumogastric  both  above  and 
below  the  pulmonary  branches.  The  lower  are  more  numerous  and  larger  than 
the  upper.  They  form,  together  with  branches  from  the  opposite  nerve,  the 
oesophageal  plexus,  or  plexus  guise. 

The  gastric  branches  are  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve. 
The  nerve  on  the  right  side  is  distributed  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomacli, 
and  joins  the  left  side  of  the  coeliac  plexus  and  tne  splenic  plexus.  The  nerve  on 
the  left  side  is  distributed  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach,  some  fila- 
ments passing  across  the  great  cul-de-sac,  and  others  along  the  lesser  curvature. 
They  unite  with  branches  of  the  right  nerve  and  with  the  sympathetic,  some 
.  -  filaments  passing  through  the  lesser  omentum  to  the  left  hepatic  plexus. 
// 2\  The  Spinal  Accessory  Nerve  consists  of  two  parts :  one,  the  accessory  part 
to  the  vagus,  and  tlie  other  the  spinal  portion. 

The  accessory  part,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  arises  by  four  or  five  delicate  fila- 
ments from  the  lateral  tract  of  the.  cord  below  the  roots  of  the  vagus;  these 
filaments  may  be  traced  to  a  nucleus  of  gray  matter  at  the  back  of  the  medulla, 
below  the  origin  of  the  vagus.  It  joins,  in  the  jugular  foramen,  with  the  upper 
ganglion  of  the  vagus  by  one  or  two  filaments,  and  is  continued  into  the  vagus 
below  the  second  ganglion.  It  gives  branches  to  the  pharyngeal  and  superior 
laryngeal  branches  of  the  vagus. 

The  spinal  portion,  firm  in  texture,  arises  by  several  filaments  from  the  lateral 
tract  of  the  cord,  as  low  down  as  the  sixth  cervical  nerve ;  the  fibres  pierce  the 
tract,  and  are  connected  with  the  anterior  horn  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord. 
Tills  portion  of  the  nerve  ascends  between  the  ligamentum  denticulatum  and  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen  magimm, 
and  it  is  then  directed  outwards  to  the  jugular  foramen,  through  which  it  passes, 
lying  in  the  same  sheath  as  the  pneumogastric,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  fold  of 
tlie  arachnoid,  and  is  here  connected  with  the  accessory  portion.  At  its  exit 
from  the  jugular  foramen,  it  passes  backwards,  either  in  front  of  or  behind  tlie 
internal  jugular  vein,  and  descends  obliquely  behind  the  Digastric  and  Stylohyoid 
muscles  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Steruo-mastoid.  It  pierces  that  muscle,  and 
passes  obliquely  across  the  occipital  triangle,  to  terminate  in  the  deep  surface  of 
the  Trapezius.  This  nerve  gives  several  branches  to  the  Sterno- mastoid  during 
43 
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its  passage  throagh  it,  and  joins  in  its  substance  with  branches  from  the  third 
cervical.  In  the  occipital  triangle  it  joins  with  the  second  and  third  cervical 
nerves,  and  assists  in  the  formation  of  the  cervical  plexus,  and  occasionally  of  the 
great  auricular  nerve.  On  the  front  of  the  Trapezius,  it  is  reinforced  by  branches 
from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  nerves,  joins  with  the  posterior  branches 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  is  distributed  to  the  Trapezius,  some  filaments  ascending 
and  others  descending  in  the  substance  of  ihe  muscle  as  far  as  its  inferior  angle. 


/^  !<%        (ninth,). 


NiNTH,!oH  HypooLOSSAL  Nebve.    (Fig.  402.) 

The  Ninth,  or  Hypoglossal  Nerve,  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue.  It 
arises  by  several  filaments,  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  number,  from  the  groove  between  . 

Fig.  403. — HTpofclossa]  Nerve,  Cervical  Ptexns,  and  their  Bmni-hp''. 


the  pyramidal  and  olivary  bodies,  in  a  continuous  line  with  the  anterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves.  The  deep  origin  of  the  nerve  can  be  traced  through  the  olivarj' 
body  to  a  special  nucleus,  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  close  to  the 
decussation  of  the  pyramids.  The  filaments  of  this  nerve  are  collected  into  two 
bundles,  which  perforate  the  dura  mater  separately,  opposite  the  anterior condy- 
h»id  foramen,  and  unite  together  after  iheir  pa.ssage  through  it.  In  those  ca-sesm 
which  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen  in  the  occipital  bone  is  double,  these  iwo 
portions  of  the  nerve  are  separated  by  the  small  piece  of  bone  which  divides  the 
foramen.  The  nerve  descends  almost  vertically  to  a  point  corresponding  with 
the  angle  of  the  jaw.     It  is  at  first  deeply  seated   beneath  the  internal  carolio 
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artery  and  internal  jugular  vein,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  ;  it  then  passes  forwards  between  the  vein  and  artery,  and  lower  down  in 
the  neck  becomes  superficial  below  the  Digastric  muscle.  The  nerve  then  loops 
round  the  occipital  artery,  and  crosses  the  external  carotid  below  the  tendon  of 
the  Digastric  muscle.  It  passes  beneath  the  Mylo-hyoid  muscle,  lying  between 
it  and  the  Hyo-glossus,  and  communicates  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  latter 
muscle  with  the  gustatory  nerve ;  it  is  then  continued  forwards  in  the  fibres  of 
the  Genio-hyo-glossus  muscle  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  distributing  branches 
to  its  substance. 

Branches  of  this  nerve  communicate  with  the 

Pneuraograstric.  First  and  second  cervical  nerves. 

Sympathetic.  Gustatory. 

The  communication  with  the  pneumogastric  takes  place  close  to  the  exit  of 
the  nerve  from  the  skull,  numerous  filaments  passing  between  the  hypoglossal 
and  lower  ganglion  of  the  pneumogastric ;  sometimes  the  two  nerves  are  united 
so  as  to  form  one  mass. 

The  communication  with  the  sympatl\etic  takes  place  opposite  the  atlas  by 
branches  derived  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  in  the  same  situation 
the  nerve  is  joined  by  a  filament  derived  from  the  loop  connecting  the  first  two 
cervical  nerves. 

The  communication  with  the  gustatory  takes  place  near  the  anterior  border  of 
the  hyo-glossus  muscle  by  numerous  filaments  which  ascend  upon  it. 

The  branches  of  distribution  are,  the 

Descendens  noni.  Thyro-hyoid. 

Muscular. 

The  descendens  noni  is  a  long,  slender  branch,  which  quits  the  hypoglossal 
where  it  turns  round  the  occipital  artery.  It  descends  obliquely  across  the  sheath 
of  the  carotid  vessels,  and  joins,  just  below  the  middle  of  the  neck,  to  form  a  loop 
with  the  communicating  branches  from  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves. 
From  the  convexity  of  this  loop  branches  pass  forwards  to  supply  the  Stemo- 
hyc^id,  Sterno-thyroid,  and  both  bellies  of  the  Omo-hyoid.  According  to  Arnold, 
another  filament  descends  in  front  of  the  vessels  into  the  chest,  and  joins  the 
cardiac  and  phrenic  nerves.  The  descendens  noni  is  occasionally  contained  in 
the  sheath  of  the  carotid  vessels,  being  sometimes  placed  over  and  sometimes 
beneath  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  thyro-hyoid  is  a  small  branch,  arising  from  the  hypoglossal  near  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  Hyo-glossus ;  it  passes  obliquely  across  the  great  cornu  of 
the  hyoid  bone,  and  supplies  the  Thyro-hyoid  muscle. 

The  mffscular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  Stylo-glossus,  Hyo-glossus,  Genio- 
hyoid, and  Genio-hyo-glossus  muscles.  At  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue, 
numerous  slender  branches  pass  upwards  into  the  substance  of  the  organ. 
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its  passage  through  it,  and  joins  in  its  substance  with  branches  from  tbe  third 
cervical.  In  the  occipital  triangle  it  joins  with  the  second  and  third  cervical 
nerves,  and  assists  in  the  formation  of  the  cervical  plexus,  and  occasionally  of  the 
great  auricular  nerve.  On  the  front  of  the  Trapezius,  it  is  reinforced  by  branches 
from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  nerves,  joins  with  the  pasterior  branches 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  is  distributed  to  the  Trapezius,  some  filaments  ascending 
and  others  descending  in  the  suhstance  of  the  muscle  as  far  as  its  iuferior  angle, 

/S^  1{\       VN'iNTH,!oR  Hypoglossal  Nerve.    (Fig.  402.) 

The  Ninth,  or  Hypoglossal  Nerve,  ia  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue.    It 
arises  by  several  filaments,  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  number,  from  the  groove  between 

Fig.  402.— Hypo((]o83al  Nerve,  Cervical  PleioB,  anil  their  Brnnche". 


the  pyramidal  and  olivary  bodie^  in  a  continuous  line  with  the  anterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves.  The  deep  origin  of  the  nerve  can  be  traced  through  the  olivary 
body  to  a  special  nucleus,  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  close  to  the 
decussation  of  the  pyramids.  The  filaments  of  this  nerve  are  collected  into  two 
bundles,  which  perforate  the  dura  mater  separately,  opposite  the  anterior  condy- 
loid foramen,  and  unite  together  after  their  passage  through  it.  In  those  casesm 
which  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen  in  the  occipital  bone  is  double,  these  iwo 
portions  of  the  nerve  are  separated  by  the  small  piece  of  bone  which  divides  tlie 
foraiticn.  The  nerve  descends  almost  vertically  to  a  point  corresponding  witb 
the  angle  of  the  jaw.     It  ia  at  first  deeply  seated  beneath   the  internal  carotid 
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artery  and  internal  jugular  vein,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  ;  it  then  passes  forwards  between  the  vein  and  artery,  and  lower  down  in 
the  neck  becomes  superficial  below  the  Digastric  muscle.  The  nerve  then  loops 
round  the  occipital  artery,  and  crosses  the  external  carotid  below  the  tendon  of 
the  Digastric  muscle.  It  passes  beneath  the  Mylo-hyoid  muscle,  lying  between 
it  and  the  Hyo-glossus,  and  communicates  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  latter 
muscle  with  the  gustatory  nerve ;  it  is  then  continued  forwards  in  the  fibres  of 
the  Genio-hyo-glossus  muscle  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  distributing  branches 
to  its  substance. 

Branches  of  this  nerve  communicate  with  the 

Pneumograstric.  First  and  second  cervical  nerves. 

Sympathetic.  Gustatory. 

The  communication  with  the  pneumogastric  takes  place  close  to  the  exit  of 
the  nerve  from  the  skull,  numerous  filaments  passing  between  the  hypoglossal 
and  lower  ganglion  of  the  pneumogastric ;  sometimes  the  two  nerves  are  united 
so  as  to  form  one  mass. 

The  communication  with  the  sympatl\,etic  takes  place  opposite  the  atlas  by 
branches  derived  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  in  the  same  situation 
the  nerve  is  joined  by  a  filament  derived  from  the  loop  connecting  the  first  two 
cervical  nerves. 

The  communication  with  the  gustatory  takes  place  near  the  anterior  border  of 
the  hyo-glossus  muscle  by  numerous  filaments  which  ascend  upon  it. 

The  branches  of  distribution  are,  the 

Descendens  noni.  Tliyro-hyoid. 

Muscular. 

The  descendens  noni  is  a  long,  slender  branch,  which  quits  the  hypoglossal 
where  it  turns  round  the  occipital  artery.  It  descends  obliquely  across  the  sheath 
of  the  carotid  vessels,  and  joins,  just  below  the  middle  of  the  neck,  to  form  a  loop 
with  the  communicating  branches  from  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves. 
From  the  convexity  of  this  loop  branches  pass  forwards  to  supply  the  Sterno- 
hyoid, Sterno-thyroid,  and  both  bellies  of  the  Omo-hyoid.  According  to  Arnold, 
another  filament  descends  in  front  of  the  vessels  into  the  chest,  and  joins  the 
cardiac  and  phrenic  nerves.  The  descendens  noni  is  occasionally  contained  in 
the  sheath  of  the  carotid  vessels,  being  sometimes  placed  over  and  sometimes 
beneath  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  thyro-hyoid  is  a  small  branch,  arising  from  the  hypoglossal  near  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  Hyo-glossus ;  it  passes  obliquely  across  the  great  cornu  of 
the  hyoid  bone,  and  supplies  the  Thyro-hyoid  muscle. 

The  muscular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  Stylo-glossus,  Hyo-glossus,  Genio- 
hyoid, and  Genio-hyo-glossus  muscles.  At  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue, 
numerous  slender  branches  pass  upwards  into  the  substance  of  the  organ. 
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distance  between  their  place  of  origin  and  their  point  of  exit  from  the  spinal 
canal  never  exceeding  the  depth  of  one  vertebra. 

The  trinik  of  the  first  cervical  nerve  (syboccipitaT)  leaves  the  spinal  canal  between 
the  occipital  bone  and  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas ;  the  second,  between  the 
posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and  the  lamina  of  the  axis ;  and  the  eighth  (the  last), 
between  the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebrae. 

Each  nerve,  at  its  exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramen,  divides  into  an  ante- 
rior and  a  posterior  division.     The  anterior  divisions  of  the  four  upper  cervical 
nerves  form  the  cervical  plexus.     The  anterior  divisions  of  the  four  lower  cervi 
cal  nerves,  together  with  the  first  dorsal,  form  the  brachial  plexus. 


Anterior  Divisions  of  the  Cervical  Nerves. 

The  anterior  division  of  the  first,  or  suboccipital  nerve,  is  of  small  size.  It 
escapes  from  the  spinal  canal  through  a  groove  upon  the  posterior  arch  of  tbe 
atlas.  In  this  groove  it  lies  beneath  the  vertebral  artery,  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  Eectus  capitis  lateralis.  As  it  crosses  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process 
of  the  atlas,  it  receives  a  filament  from  the  sympathetic.  It  then  descends,  in 
front  of  this  process,  to  communicate  with  an  ascending  branch  from  the  second 
cervical  nerve. 

Communicating  filaments  from  this  nerve  join  the  pneumogastric,  the  hypo- 
glossal, and  sympathetic,  and  some  branches  are  distributed  to  the  Rectus  later- 
alis and  the  two  Anterior  recti.  According  to  Valentin,  the  anterior  division 
of  the  suboccipital  also  distributes  filaments  to  the  occipito-atloid  articulation 
and  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  anterior  division  of  the  second  cervical  nerve  escapes  from  the  spinal  canal, 
between  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and  the  lamina  of  the  axis,  and,  passing 
forwards  on  the  outer  side  of  the  vertebral  artery,  divides,  in  front  of  the  Inter- 
transverse muscle,  into  an  ascending  branch,  which  joins  the  first  cervical,  and 
one  or  two  descending  branches,  which  join  the  third.  It  gives  off'  the  small 
occipital;  a  branch  to  assist  in  forming  the  great  auricular;  another  to  assist  in 
forming  the  superficial  cervical;  one  of  the  communicantes  noni,  and  a  filament 
to  the  sterno-mastoid,  which  communicates  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle  with 
the  spinal  accessory. 

The  anterior  division  of  the  third  cervical  nerve  is  double  the  size  of  the  pre- 
ceding. At  its  exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramen  it  passes  downwards  and 
outwards  beneath  the  Sterno-mastoid,  and  divides  into  two  branches.  The 
ascending  branch  joins  the  anterior  division  of  the  second  cervical;  the  descending 
branch  passes  down  in  front  of  the  Scalenus  anticus,  and  communicates  with  the 
fourth.  It  gives  oft'  the  greater  part  of  the  great  auricular  and  superficial  cer- 
vical nerves ;  one  of  the  communicantes  noni ;  a  branch  to  the  supraclavicular 
nerves ;  a  filament  to  assist  in  forming  the  phrenic  and  muscular  branches  to  the 
Levator  anguli- scapulae  and  Trapezius:  this  latter  nerve  communicates  beneath 
the  muscle  with  the  spinal  accessory.  Sometimes  the  nerve  to  the  Scalenus 
medius  is  derived  from  this  source. 

The  anterior  division  of  the  fo'/rth  cervical  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  preceding. 
It  receives  a  branch  from  the  third,  sends  a  communicating  branch  to  the  fifth 
cervical,  and,  passing  downwards  and  outwards,  divides  into  numerous  filaments, 
which  cross  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  forming  the  supra-clavicular 
nerves.  It  usually  gives  a  branch  to  the  phrenic  nerve,  whilst  it  is  contained 
in  the  intertransverse  space,  and  sometimes  a  branch  to  the  Scalenus  medius 
muscle. 

The  anterior  divisions  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical  nerves  are 
remarkable  for  their  large  size.  They  are  much  larger  than  the  preceding 
nerves,  and  are  all  of  equal  size.  They  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  brachial 
plexus. 
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Cervical  Plexus. 

The  cervical  plexus  (Figs.  402,  403)  is  formed  by  the  anterior  divisions  of  the 
four  upper  cervical  nerves.  It  is  situated  opposite  the  four  upper  vertebrae, 
resting  upou  the  Levator  anguli  scapula*,  and  Scalenus  medius  muscles,  and 
covered  in  by  the  Sterno-mastoid. 

Its  branches  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  superficial  and  deep,  which  may 
be  thus  arranged : — 

ISuperficialis  colli. 
Auricularis  magnus. 
Occipitalis  minor. 
-r-J-^-^  ^  ^  ^  Sternal. 

Descending.     Supraclavicular         <  Clavicular. 

(  Acromial. 
Communicating. 
Muscular. 

Communicans  noni. 
Deep        -l  Phrenic. 


Internal 


U^te-  ISZw'"""*- 


Superficial  Branches  of  the  Cervical  Plexus. 

The  Superficialis  Colli  arises  from  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves,  turns 
round  the  posterior  border  of  the  Stemo-mastoid  about  its  middle,  and,  passing 
obliquelj'  forwards  beneath  the  external  jugular  vein  to  the  anterior  border 
of  that  muscle,  perforates  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  and  divides  beneath  the 
Platysma  into  two  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  anterolateral  parts  of 
the  neck. 

The  ascending  branch  gives  a  filament,  which  accompanies  the  external  jugular 
vein;  it  then  passes  upwards  to  the  submaxillary  region,  and  divides  into 
branches,  some  of  which  form  a  plexus  with  the  cervical  branches  of  the  facial 
nerve  beneath  the  Platysma;  others  pierce  that  muscle,  supply  it,  and  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  integument  of  the  upper  half  of  the  neck,  at  its  fore  part,  as  high 
as  the  chin. 

The  descending  branch  pierces  the  Platysma,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integu- 
ment of  the  side  and  front  of  the  neck,  as  low  as  the  sternum. 

This  nerve  is  occasionally  represented  by  two  or  more  filaments. 

The  Auricfflaris  Magnus  is  the  largest  of  the  ascending  branches.  It  arises 
from  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves,  winds  round  the  posterior  border  of 
the  Sterno-mastoid,  and,  after  perforating  the  deep  fascia,  ascends  upon  that 
muscle  beneath  the  Platysma  to  the  parotid  gland,  where  it  divides  into  numerous 
branches. 

The  facial  branches  pass  across  the  parotid,  and  are  distributed  to  the  integu- 
ment of  the  face;  others  penetrate  the  substance  of  the  gland,  and  communicate 
with  the  facial  nerve. 

The  posterior  or  auricular  branches  ascend  to  supply  the  integument  of  the 
back  part  of  the  pinna,  communicating  with  the  auricular  branches  of  the  facial 
and  pneumogastric  nerves. 

The  mastoid  branch }oms  the  posterior  auricular  branch  of  the  facial,  and,  crossing 
the  mastoid  process,  is  distributed  to  the  integument  behind  the  ear. 

The  Occipitalis  Minor  (Fig.  409,  p.  695)  arises  from  the  second  cervical  nerve; 
it  curves  round  the  posterior  border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  above  the  preceding, 
and  ascends  vertically  along  the  posterior  border  of  that  muscle  to  the  back  part 
of  the  side  of  the  head.  Near  tne  cranium  it  perforates  the  deep  fascia,  and  is 
continued  upwards  along  the  side  of  the  head  behind  the  ear,  supplying  the 
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Integument  and  Occi  pi  to- frontal  is  muscle,  and  communicating  with  the  occipitalis 
major,  auricularis  magnus,  and  posterior  auricular  branch  of  the  facial. 

Tliis  nerve  gives  off  an  auricdar  branch,  which  supplies  the  Attollen.s  aurem 
and  the  integument  of  the  upper  and  back  part  of  me  auricle,  communicating 
with  the  mastoid  branch  of  tbe  auricularis  magnus..  This  branch  is  occasioDalh' 
derived  from  tlie  great  occipital  nerve.  The  occipitalis  minor  varies  in  size;  it 
is  occasionally  double. 

The  Descending  or  svpra-clavicnlar  hranches  arise  from  the  third  and  fourtli 
cervical  nerves :  emerg.ng  beneath  the  posterior  border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid, 
they  descend  in  the  interval  between  that  muscle  and  the  Trapezius,  and  divide 
into  branches,  which  are  arranged,  according  to  their  position,  into  three 
groups. 

Fig.  403.~PliiD  of  the  Uerviml  Plexua. 


The  inner  or  sternal  branch  crosses  obliquely  over  the  clavicular  and  sternal 
aitachments  of  the  Sterno-mastoid,  and  supplies  the  integument  as  far  as  the 
median  line. 

Tiie  middle  or  clavicular  branch  crasses  the  clavicle,  and  supplies  the  itilegii 
ment  over  the  Pectoral  and  Deltoid  muscles,  communicating  with  the  cutaneous 
branches  of  the  upper  intercostal  nerves.  The  clavicular  branch  has  been  known 
to  pass  through  a  foramen  in  the  clavicle,  at  the  junction  of  the  outer  witb  tlie 
middle  third  of  the  bone. 

Tlie  external  or  acromial  branch  passes  obliquely  across  the  outer  surface  of 
the  Trapezius  and  the  acromion,  and  supplies  the  integument  of  the  up(«r  and 
back  part  of  the  shoulder. 
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Deep  Branchks  of  the  Cervical  Plexus.    Internal  Series.     ' 

The  communicatiny  branches  consist  of  several  filaments,  which  pass  from  the 
loop  between  tlie  first  and  second  cervical  nerves  in  front  of  the  atlas  to  the 
pneumogastric,  hypoglossal,  and  sympathetic;  and  a  communicating  branch 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical. 

Muscular  branches  supply  the  Anterior  recti  and  Eectus  lateralis  muscles;  they 
proceed  from  the  first  cervical  nerve,  and  from  the  loop  formed  between  it  and 
the  second. 

The  Commumcans  Noni  (Fig.  402)  consists  usually  of  two  filaments,  one  being 
derived  from  the  second,  and  the  other  from  the  third  cervical.  These  filaments 
pass  vertically  downwards  on  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  cross 
in  front  of  the  vein  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  neck,  and  form  a  loop  with 
the  descendens  noni  in  front  of  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  vessels.  Occasionally, 
the  junction  of  these  nerves  takes  place  within  the  sheath. 

The  Phrenic  Nerve  (internal  respiratory  of  Bell)  arises  from  the  third  and  fourth 
cervical  nerves,  and  receives  a  communicating  branch  from  the  fifth.  It  descends 
to  the  root  of  the  neck,  lying  obliquely  across  the  front  of  the  Scalenus  anticus, 
passes  over  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian 'artery,  between  it  and  the  subclavian 
vein,  and,  as  it  enters  the  chest,  crosses  the  internal  mammary  artery  near  its 
root.  Within  the  chest,  it  descends  nearly  vertically  in  front  of  the  root  of  the 
lung,  and  by  the  side  of  the  pericardium,  between  it  and  the  mediastinal  portion 
of  the  pleura,  to  the  Diaphragm,  where  it  divides  into  branches,  which  separately 
pierce  that  muscle,  and  are  distributed  to  its  under  surface. 

The  two  phrenic  nerves  differ  in  their  length,  and  also  in  their  relations  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax. 

The  right  nerve  is  situated  more  deeply,  and  is  shorter  and  more  vertical  in 
direction,  than  tlie  left ;  it  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  right  vena  innominata  and 
superior  vena  cava. 

The  left  nerve  is  rather  longer  than  the  right,  from  the  inclination  of  the  heart 
to  the  left  side,  and  from  the  Diaphragm  being  lower  on  this  than  on  the  opposite 
side.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  it  crosses  in  front  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
to  the  root  of  the  lung. 

Each  nerve  supplies  fijaments  to  the  pericardium  and  pleura,  and  near  the  chest 
is  joined  by  a  filament  from  the  sympathetic,  by  another  derived  from  the  fifth 
and  sixth  cervical  nerves,  and,  occasionally,  by  one  from  the  union  of  the 
descendens  noni  with  the  spinal  nerves:  this  filament  is  found,  according  to 
Swan,  only  on  the  left  side.  It  is  also  usually  connected  bv  a  filament  with  the 
nerve  to  the  Subclavius  muscle.  Branches  have  been  described  as  passing  to  the 
peritoneum. 

From  the  right  nerve,  one  or  two  filaments  pass  to  join  in  a  small  ganglion  with 
phrenic  branches  of  the  solar  plexus:  and  branches  from  this  ganglion  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  hepatic  plexus,  the  suprarenal  capsule,  and  inferior  vena  cava. 
From  the  left  nerve,  filaments  pass  to  join  the  phrenic  plexus,  but  without  any 
ganglionic  enlargement. 

Deep  Branches  of  the  Cervical  Plexus.    External  Series. 

Communicating  branches.  Tlie  cervical  plexus  communicates  with  the  spinal 
accessory  nerve,  in  the  substance  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle,  in  the  occipital 
triangle,  and  beneath  the  Trapezius. 

Muscular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  Sterno-mastoid,  Levator  anguli  scapulae, 
Scalenus  medius,  and  Trapezius. 

The  branch  for  the  Sterno-mastoid  is  derived  from  the  second  cervical,  the 
Levator  anguli  scapulae  receiving  branches  from  the  third,  and  the  Trapezius 
branches  from  the  third  and  fourth.  Tlie  Scalenus  medius  is  supplied  sometimes 
from  the  third,  sometimes  the  fourth,  and  occasionally  from  both  nerves. 
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Posterior  Divisions  of  the  Cervical  Nerves. 

The  posterior  divisions  of  the  cervical  nerves  (Fig.  409,  p.  695),  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  the  first  two,  pass  backwards,  and  divide,  behind  the  posterior 
Intertransverse  muscles,  into  external  and  internal  branches. 

The  external  branches  supply  the  muscles  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  viz.,  the 
Cervicalis  ascendens,  Transversalis  colli,  and  Trachelo-mastoid. 

The  external  branch  of  the  second  cervical  nerve  is  the  largest ;  it  is  often 
joined  with  the  third,  and  supplies  the  Complexus,  Splenius,  and  Trachelo-mas- 
toid muscles. 

The  internal  branches,  the  larger,  are  distributed  diflFerently  in  the  upper  and 
lower  part  of  the  neck.  Those  derived  from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  nerves 
pass  between  the  Semispinalis  and  Complexus  muscles,  and,  having  reached  tlio 
spinous  processes,  perforate  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Splenius  and  Trapezius,  ami 
arc  continued  outwards  to  the  integument  over  the  Trapezius;  whilst  those 
derived  from  the  three  lowest  cervical  nerves  are  the  smallest,  and  are  placed 
beneath  the  Semispinalis,  which  they  supply,  and  do  not  furnish  any  cutaneous 
filaments.  These  internal  branches  supply  the  Complexus,  Semispinalis  colli. 
Interspinales,  and  Multifidus  spinas. 

The  posterior  divisions  of  the  first  three  cervical  nerves  require  a  separate 
description. 

The  postei^ior  division  of  the  first  cervhal  nerve  {syJboccipital)  is  larger  than  the 
anterior,  and  escapes  from  the  spinal  canal  between  the  occipital  bone  and  the 
posterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  lying  behind  the  vertebral  artery.  It  enters  the  sub- 
occipital triangle  formed  by  the  Rectus  posticus  major,  the  Obliquus  superior, 
and  Obliquus  inferior,  and  supplies  the  Recti  and  Obliqui  muscles,  and  the 
Complexus.  From  the  branch  which  supplies  the  Inferior  oblique  a  filament  is 
given  off,  which  joins  the  second  cervical  nerve.  This  nerve  also  occasionally 
gives  off  a  cutaneous  filament,  which  accompanies  the  occipital  artery,  and  com- 
municates with  the  occipitalis  major  and  minor  nerves. 

The  posterior  division  of  the  first  cervical  has  no  branch  analogous  to  the 
external  branch  of  the  posterior  cervical  nerves. 

The  posterior  division  of  the  second  cervical  nerve  is  three  or  four  times  greater 
than  the  anterior  branch,  and  the  largest  of  all  the  posterior  cervical  nerves.  It 
emerges  from  the  spinal  canal  between  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and  lamina 
of  the  axis,  below  the  Inferior  oblique.  It  supplies  this  muscle,  and  receives 
a  communicating  filament  from  the  first  cervical.  It  then  divides  into  an  exter- 
nal and  an  internal  branch. 

The  internal  branch,  called,  from  its  size  and  distribution,  the  occipitalis 
major,  ascends  obliquely  inwards  between  the  Obliquus  inferior  and  Complexus, 
and  pierces  the  latter  muscle  and  the  Trapezius  near  their  attachments  to  the 
cranium.  It  is  now  joined  by  a  filament  from  the  third  cervical  nerve,  and, 
ascending  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  with  the  occipital  artery,  divides  into 
two  branches,  which  supply  the  integument  of  the  scalp  as  tar  rorwards  as  the 
vertex,  communicating  with  the  occipitalis  minor.  It  gives  oft'  an  aaricular 
branch  to  the  back  part  of  the  ear,  and  muscular  branches  to  the  Complexus. 

The  posterior  division  of  the  third  cervical  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  but 
larger  than  the  fourth  ;  it  differs  from  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  other  cervi- 
cal nerves  in  its  supplying  an  additional  filament  to  the  integument  of  the 
occiput.  This  occipital  branch  arises  from  the  internal  or  cutaneous  branch 
beneath  the  Trapezius ;  it  pierces  that  muscle,  and  supplies  the  skin  on  the  lower 
and  back  part  of  the  head.  It  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  occipitalis  major,  with 
which  it  is  connected.  The  Suprasjnnales  are  supplied  by  the  internal  branches 
of  these  nerves. 

The  internal  branches  of  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  first  three  cervical 
nerves  are   occasionally  joined    beneath    the    Complexus  by  communicating 
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branches.     This   communication  is  described   by  Cruveilhier   as   the  pcsterior 
cervical  plexus. 

The  Brachial  Plexus.     (Fig.  404.) 

The  brachial  plexus  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  anterior  branches  of  the 
four  lower  cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves.  It  extends  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  side  of  the  neck  to  the  axilla.  It  is  very  broad  and  presents  little  of  a  plexi- 
form  arrangement  at  its  commencement,  is  narrow  opposite  the  clavicle,  becomes 
broad,  and  forms  a  more  dense  interlacement  in  the  axilla,  and  divides,  opposite 
the  coracoid  process,  into  numerous  branches  for  the  supply  of  the  upper  limb. 
The  nerves  which  form  the  plexus  are  all  similar  in  size,  and  their  mode  of  com- 
munication is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  so  that  no  one  plan  can  be  given 

Fig.  404. — ^Plan  of  the  Brachial  Plexus. 
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as  applying  to  every  case.  The  following  appears,  however,  to  be  the  most  con- 
stant arrangement.  The  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  unite  together  soon  after  their 
exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramina  to  form  a  common  trunk.  The  eighth 
cervical  and  first  dorsal  also  unite  to  form  one  trunk.  So  that  the  nerves  form- 
ing the  plexus,  as  they  lie  on  tlie  Scalenus  medius,  external  to  the  outer  border 
of  the  Scalenus  anticus,  are  blended  into  three  trunks :  an  outer  one,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves;  a  middle  one,  consisting  of 
the  seventh  cervical  nerve ;  and  an  inner  one,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  eighth 
cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves.  As  they  pass  beneath  the  clavicle,  each  of  these 
three  trunks  divides  into  two  branches,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  The  anterior 
divisions  of  the  outer  and  middle  trunks  then  unite  to  form  a  common  cord, 
which  is  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  middle  part  of  the  axillary  artery, 
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and  is  called  the  outer  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus.  The  anterior  division  of  the 
inner  trunk,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  dorsal,  courses 
down  on  the  inner  side  of  the  axillary  artery  in  the  middle  of  the  axilla,  and  forms 
the  inner  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus.  The  posterior  cords  of  the  outer  trunk 
(formed  by  the  junction  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  nerves)  and  of  the  middle  trunk 
(the  seventh  nerve)  unite  together  to  form  the  posterior  cord  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  which  is  situated  behind  the  second  portion  of  the  axillary  artery. 
From  this  posterior  trunk  are  given  off*  the  two  lower  subscapular  nerves;  the 
upper  subscapular  nerve  being  given  off"  from  the  posterior  division  of  the  outer 
trunk  prior  to  its  junction  with  the  posterior  division  of  the  middle  trunk.    The 

i)osterior  trunk  divides  into  the  circumflex  and  musculo-spiral  nerves;  and  the 
atter  of  these  two  nerves  is  subsequently  joined  by  the  posterior  division  of  the 
inner  trunk,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  dorsal.* 

The  brachial  plexus  communicates  with  the  cervical  plexus  by  a  branch  from 
the  fourth  to  the  fifth  nerve,  and  with  the  phrenic  nerve  by  a  branch  from  the 
fifth  cervical,  which  joins  that  nerve  on  the  Anterior  scalenus  muscle:  the 
cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves  are  also  joined  by  filaments  from  the  middle  and 
inferior  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  close  to  their  exit  from  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina. 

Relations.  In  the  neck,  the  brachial  plexus  lies  at  first  between  the  Anterior 
and  Middle  scaleni  muscles,  and  then  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery:  it  then  passes  behind  the  clavicle  and  Subclavius  muscle,  lying 
upon  the  first  serration  of  the  Serratus  magnus,  and  the  Subscapularis  muscles. 
In  the  axilla  it  is  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  first  portion  of  the  axillary 
artery ;  it  surrounds  the  artery  in  the  second  part  of  its  course,  one  cord  Mng 
upon  the  outer  side  of  that  vessel,  one  on  the  inner  side,  and  one  behind  it;  and 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  axillary  space  gives  off"  its  terminal  branches  to  the 
upper  extremity. 

Branches.  The  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus  are  arranged  into  two  groups, 
viz.,  those  given  off"  above  the  clavicle,  and  those  below  that  bone. 

Branches  above  the  Clavicle. 

Communicating.  Posterior  thoracic. 

Muscular.  Suprascapular. 

The  communicating  branch  with  the  phrenic  is  derived  from  the  fifth  cervical 
nerve,  or  from  the  loop  between  the  fifth  and  sixth ;  it  joins  the  phrenic  on  the 
Anterior  scalenus  muscle. 

The  muscular  branches  supply  the  Longus  colli,  Scaleni,  Ehomboidei,  and 
Subclavius  muscles.  Those  for  the  Scaleni  and  Longus  colli  arise  fi^om  the 
lower  cervical  nerves  at  their  exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramina.  The  rhom- 
boid branch  arises  from  the  fifth  cervical,  pierces  the  Scalenus  medius,  and  passes 
beneath  the  Levator  anguli  scapulae,  which  it  occasionally  supplies,  to  the  Rhom- 
boid muscles.  The  nerve  to  the  Subclavius  is  a  small  filament,  which  arises 
from  the  fifth  cervical  at  its  point  of  junction  with  the  sixth  nerve;  it  descends 

*  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  description  varies  from  that  in  previous  editions,  which  was  the 
formerly-accepted  description  of  the  plexus.  The  investigations  of  anatomists,  and  especially 
of  Mr.  Clement  Lucas,  have  proved,  however,  that  this  description  was  not  strictly  con-ect,  and- 
the  account  given  above  substantially  agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  Lucas,  as  well  as  witji  that  of 
Henle;  the  main  point  of  difference  being  that  the  posterior  division  of  the  inner  trunk,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  an  inconsiderable  fasciculus  in, point  of  size,  does  not  assist  in  fonning  the  posterior 
cord  of  the  plexus,  but  is  entirely  concerned  in  forming  the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  This  I  have 
found,  in  my  investigation,  to  be  the  more  constant  arrangement  of  the  two.  The  student  must 
not  expect,  however,  to  find  in  every  instance  an  exact  counterj^art  of  the  above  description 
since  the  plexus  is  subject  in  its  formation  to  the  greatest  diversities,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
an  in&cenious  dissector,  by  splitting  the  nerves,  may  make  almost  any  complicated  arrangement 
which  may  suit  his  fancy.     (See  Mr.  Lucas's  paper  in  the  Gtiy'^s  Hospital  Beport$,  1875.) 
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in  front  of  the  subclavian  artery  to  the  Subclavius  muscle,  and  is  usually  con- 
nected by  a  filament  with  the  phrenic  nerve. 

The  posterior  thoracic  nerve  (long  thoracic,  external  respiratory  of  Bell)  (Fig. 
407),  supplies  the  Serratus  magnus,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its 
coarse.  It  sometimes  arises  by  two  roots,  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical 
nerves  immediately  after  their  exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramina,  but 
generally  by  three  roots,  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  nerves.  These  unite 
in  the  substance  of  the  Middle  scalenus  muscle,  and,  after  emerging  from  it, 
the  nerve  passes  down  behind  the  brachial  plexus  and  the  axillary  vessels, 
resting  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  Serratus  magnus.  It  extends  along  the  side 
of  the  chest  to  the  lower  border  of  that  muscle,  and  supplies  it  with  numerous 
filaments. 

The  suprascapular  nerve  (Fig.  408)  arises  from  the  cord  formed  by  the  fifth 
and  sixth  cervical  nerves ;  passing  obliquely  outwards  beneath  the  Trapezius,  it 
enters  the  supraspinous  fossa,  through  the  notch  in  the  upper  border  of  the 
scapnla ;  and,  passing  beneath  the  Supraspinatus  muscle,  curves  in  front  of  the 
spine  of  the  scapula  to  the  infraspinous  fossa.  In  the  supraspinous  fossa  it  gives 
off  two  branches  to  the  Supraspmatus  muscle,  and  an  articular  filament  to  the 
shoulder-joint;  and  in  the  infraspinous  fossa  it  gives  off  two  branches  to  the 
Infraspinatus  muscle,  besides  some  filaments  to  the  shoulder-joint  and  scapula. 

Branches  below  the  Clavicle. 
To  the  chest  .         .         .         Anterior  thoracic. 

To  the  shoulder    .        .        .     {clr^^x!"' 

Musculo-cutaneous. 

Internal  cutaneous. 

Lesser  internal  cutaueous. 

Median. 

Ulnar. 

Musculo- spiral. 

The  branches  given  off  below  the  clavicle  are  derived  from  the  three  cords 
of  the  brachial  plexus,  in  the  following  manner: — 

From  the  outer  cord^  arises  the  external  of  the  two  anterior  thoracic  nerves, 
the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve,  and  the  outer  head  of  the  median. 

From  the  inner  cord,  arises  the  internal  of  the  two  anterior  thoracic  nerves,  the 
internal  cutaneous,  the  lesser  internal  cutaneous  (nerve  of  Wrisberg),  the  ulnar 
and  inner  head  of  the  median. 

From  the  posterior  cord,  arise  two  of  the  three  subscapular  nerves,  the  third 
arising  from  the  posterior  division  of  the  trunk  formed  by  the  fifth  and  sixih 
cervical  nerves ;  the  cord  then  divides  into  the  musculo-spiral  and  circumflex 
nerves. 

The  Anterior  Thoracic  Nerves  (Fig.  407),  two  in  number,  supply  the 
Pectoral  muscles. 

The  external,  or  superficial  branch,  the  larger  of  the  two,  arise  from  the  outer 
cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  passes  inwards,  across  the  axillary  artery  and 
vein,  pierces  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  and  is  distributed  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  Pectoralis  major.  It  sends  down  a  communicating  filament  to 
join  the  internal  branch,  which  forms  a  loop  round  the  inner  side  of  the  axillary 
artery. 

The  internal,  or  deep  branch,  arises  from  the  inner  cord,  and  passes  upwards 
between  the  axillary  artery  and  vein  (sometimas  perforates  the  vein),  and  joins 
with  the  filament  from  the  superficial  branch.  It  then  passes  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  Pectoralis  minor  muscle,  where  it  divides  into  a  number  of  branches, 
which  supply  the  muscle  on  its  under  surface.     Some  of  the  branches  pass 
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through  the  muscle ;  others  wind  round  its  upper  border  and  pierce  the  costo- 
coracoid  membrane  to  supply  the  Pectoralis  major. 

The  Subscapular  Nerves,  three  in  number,  supply  the  SubscapuIariB,  Teres 
major,  and  Latissimus  dorsi  muscles. 

The  upper  suhscapnlar  nerve,  the  smallest,  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  Sub- 
scapular is  muscle. 

Elg.  400,— Cutaneous  Nervea  of  Right  Upper 
Extremity.    Posterior  View. 


The  hioer  svbscapular  nerve  enters  the  axillary  border  of  the  Subscapulin*i 
and  terminates  in  the  Tcre.s  major.  The  latter  muscle  is  sometimes  supplied  bj 
a  separate  branch. 

The  long  subscapular,  the  largest  of  the  three^  follows  the  course  of  the  sub- 
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scapular  artery,  along  ihe  posterior  wall  of  the  axilla  to  the  Latissimus  dorsi^ 
through  which  it  may  be  traced  as  far  as  its  lower  border. 

The  Circumflex  Nerve  (Fig.  408)  supplies  some  of  the  muscles,  and  the 
integument  of  the  shoulder  and  the  shoulder-joint.  It  arises  from  the  j)osterior 
cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  in  common  with  the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  It  is  at 
first  placed  behind  the  axillary  artery,  between  it  and  the  subscapularis  muscle, 
and  passes  downwards  and  outwards  to  the  lower  border  of  that  muscle.  It  then 
winds  backwards,  in  company  with  the  posterior  circumflex  artery,  through  a 
quadrilateral  space,  boimded  above  by  the  Teres  minor,  below  by  the  Teres 
major,  internally  by  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps,  and  externally  by  the  neck  of 
the  humerus,  and  divides  into  two  branches. 

The  itpper  branch  winds  round  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  beneath  the  Deltoid, 
with  the  posterior  circumflex  vessels,  as  far  as  the  anterior  border  of  that  muscle, 
supplying  it,  and  giving  off  cutaneous  branches,  which  pierce  the  muscle  and 
ramify  in  the  integument  covering  its  lower  part. 

The  lower  branchy  at  its  origin,  distributes  filaments  to  the  Teres  minor  and 
back  part  of  the  Deltoid  muscles.  Upon  the  filament  to  the  former  muscle  a 
gangliforra  enlargement  usually  exists.  The  nerve  then  pierces  the  deep  fascia, 
and  supplies  the  integument  over  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  Deltoid,  as  well  as  that  covering  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps. 

The  circumflex  nerve,  before  its  division,  gives  off  an  articular  filament,  which 
enters  the  shoulder-joint  below  the  Subscapularis. 

The  MuscuLo-cuTANEous  Nerve  (Fig.  407)  (external  cutaneous),  or  perforans 
Cassern\  supplies  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  and  the  integument  of  the 
forearm.  It  arises  from  the  outer  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  opposite  the  lower 
border  of  the  Pectoralis  minor.  It  then  perforates  the  Coraco-brachialis  muscle, 
passes  obliquely,  between  the  Biceps  and  Brachialis  anticus,  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  arm,  and,  a  little  above  the  elbow,  winds  round  the  outer  border  of  the  tendon 
of  the  Biceps,  and,  perforating  the  deep  fascia,  becomes  cutaneous.  This  nerve, 
in  its  course  through  the  arm,  supplies  the  Coraco-brachialis,  Biceps,  and  part  of 
the  Brachialis  anticus  muscles,  besides  sending  some  filaments  to  the  elbow-joint 
and  humerus. 

The  cutaneous  portion  of  the  nerve  passes  behind  the  median  cephalic  vein, 
and  divides  opposite  the  elbow-joint,  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch. 

The  anterior  branch  descends  along  the  radial  border  of  the  forearm  to  the 
wrist,  and  supplies  the  integument  over  the  outer  half  of  the  anterior  surface. 
At  the  wrist-joint  it  is  placed  in  front  of  the  radial  artery,  and  some  filaments, 
piercing  the  deep  fascia,  accompany  that  vessel  to  the  back  of  the  wrist,  supplying 
the  carpus.  The  nerve  then  passes  downwards  to  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  where 
it  terminates  in  cutaneous  filaments.  It  communicates  with  a  branch  from  the 
radial  nerve,  and  the  palmar  cutaneous  branch  of  the  median. 

The  posterior  branch  passes  downwards,  along  the  back  part  of  the  radial  side 
of  the  forearm  to  the  wrist.  It  supplies  the  integument  of  the  lower  third  of 
the  forearm,  communicating  with  the  radial  nerve,  and  the  external  cutaneous 
branch  of  the  musculo-spiral. 

The  Internal  Cutaneous  Nerve  (Fig.  407)  is  one  of  the  smallest  branches 
of  the  brachial  plexus.  It  arises  from  the  inner  cord  in  common  with  the  ulnar 
and  internal  head  of  the  median,  and,  at  its  commencement,  is  placed  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  brachial  artery.  It  passes  down  the  inner  side  of  the  arm, 
pierces  the  deep  fascia  with  the  basilic  vein,  about  the  middle  of  the  limb,  and, 
becoming  cutaneous,  divides  into  branches. 

This  nerve  gives  off,  near  the  axilla,  a  cutaneous  filament,  which  pierces  the 
fascia  and  supplies  the  integument  covering  the  Biceps  muscle,  nearly  as  far  as 
the  elbow.  This  filament  lies  a  little  external  to  the  common  trvmk,  from  which 
it  arises. 

The  anterior  branch,  the  larger  of  the  two,  passes  usually  in  front  of,  but  occa- 
sionally behind,  the  median  basilic  vein.     It  then  descends  on  the  anterior  sur- 
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face  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm,  distributing  filaments  to  the  integument  as 
tar  as  the  wrist,  and  communicating  with  a  cutaneous  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  posterior  branch  passes  obliquely  downwards  on  the  inner  side  of  the  basilic 
vein,  passes  behind  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  to  the  back  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  descends  on  the  posterior  surface  of  its  ulnar  side,  as  far  as  the  wrist, 
distributing  filaments  to  the  integument.  It  communicates,  above  the  elbow,  with 
the  lesser  internal  cutaneous,  and,  above  tlie  wrist,  with  the  dorsal  cutaneous 
branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve  (Swan). 

The  Lesser  Internal  Cutaneous  Nerve  (nerve  of  Wrisberg)  (Fig.  407), 
is  distributed  to  the  integument  on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm.  It  is  the  smallest 
of  the  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  usually  arises  from  the  inner  cord, 
with  the  internal  cutaneous  and  ulnar  nerves.  It  passes  through  the  axillary 
space,  at  first  lying  behind,  and  then  on  the  inner  side  of  the  axillary  vein,  and 
communicates  witli  the  intercosto-humeral  nerve.  It  then  descends  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  brachial  artery  to  the  middle  of  the  arm,  where  it  pierces  the 
deep  fascia,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  back  part  of  the  lower 
third  of  the  arm,  extending  as  far  as  the  elbow,  where  some  filaments  are  lost  in 
the  integument  in  front  of  the  inner  condyle,  and  others  over  the  olecranon.  It 
communicates  with  the  posterior  branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve. 

In  some  cases  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg  and  intercosto-humeral  are  connected  by 
two  or  three  filamepts,  which  form  a  plexus  at  the  back  part  of  the  axilla.  In 
other  cases,  the  intercosto-humeral  is  of  large  size,  and  takes  the  place  of  the 
nerve  of  Wrisberg,  receiving  merely  a  .filament  of  communication  from  the 
brachial  plexus,  which  represents  the  latter  nerve.  In  other  cases,  this  filament 
is  wanting,  the  place  of  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg  being  suj)plied  entirely  from  the 
intercosto-humeral. 

The  Median  Nerve  (Fig.  407)  has  received  its  name  from  the  course  it  takes 
along  the  middle  of  the  arm  and  forearm  to  the  hand,  lying  between  the  ulnar 
and  the  musculo-spiral  and  radial  nerves.  It  arises  by  two  roots,  one  from  the 
outer  and  one  from  the  inner  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus ;  these  embrace  the 
lower  part  of  the  axillary  artery,  uniting  either  in  front  or  on  the  outer  side  of 
that  vessel.  As  it  descends  through  the  arm,  it  lies  at  first  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  brachial  artery,  crosses  that  vessel  in  the  middle  of  its  course,  usually  in 
front,  but  occasionally  behind  it,  and  lies  on  its  inner  side  to  the  bend  of  the 
elbow,  where  it  is  placed  beneath  the  bicipital  fascia,  and  is  separated  from  the 
elbow -joint  by  the  Brachialis  anticus.  In  the  forearm^  it  passes  between  the.  two 
heads  of  the  Pronator  radii  teres,  and  descends  beneath  the  Flexor  sublimis  lying 
on  the  Flexor  profundus,  to  within  two  inches  above  the  annular  ligament,  where 
it  becomes  more  superficial,  lying  between  the  tendons,  of  the  Flexor  sublimis 
and  Flexor  carpi  radialis,  beneath,  or  rather  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  tendon  of 
the  Palmaris  longus,  covered  by  the  integument  and  fascia.  It  then  passes 
beneath  the  annular  ligament  into  the  hand.  In  its  course  tlirough  the  forearm 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  small  artery. 

Branches,  No  brandies  are  given  off  from  the  median  nerve  in  the  arm.  In 
the  forearm  its  branches  are,  muscular,  anterior  interosseous,  and  palmar 
cutaneous. 

The  muscular  branches  supply  all  the  superficial  muscles  on  the  front  of  the 
forearm,  except  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  These  branches  are  derived  from  the 
nerve  near  the  elbow.  The  branch  furnished  to  the  Pronator  radii  teres  often 
arises  above  the  joint. 

The  anterior  interosseous  supplies  the  deep  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  fore- 
arm, except  the  inner  half  of  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum.  It  accompanies 
the  anterior  interosseous  artery  along  the  interosseous  membrane,  in  the  interval 
between  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis  and  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  muscles,  both 
of  which  it  supplies,  and  terminates  below  in  the  Pronator  quadratus. 

The  palmar  cutaneous  branch  arises  from  the  median  nerve  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  forearm.  It  pierces  the  fascia  above  the  annular  ligament,  and,  descending 
44 
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over  that  ligament,  divides  into  two  branches :  of  which  the  outer  supplies  the 
skin  over  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  coniinunicates  with  the  anterior  branch  of 
the  external  cutaneous  nerve  ;  and  the  inner  supplies  the  integument  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  communicating  with  the  cutaneous  branch  of  the  ulnar. 

In  the  palm  of  the  hand^  the  median  nerve  is  covered  by  the  integument  and 
palmar  fascia,  and  rests  upon  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  muscles.  In  this  situation 
it  becomes  enlarged,  somewhat  flattened,  of  a  reddish  color,  and  divides  into  two 
branches.  Of  these,  the  external  supplies  a  muscular  branch  to  some  of  the 
muscles  of  the  thumb,  and  digital  branches  to  the  thumb  and  index  finger;  the 
internal  supplying  digital  branches  to  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  index  and 
middle,  ana  of  the  middle  and  ring  fingers. 

The  branch  to  the  micscles  of  the  thftrnb  is  a  short  nerve,  which  subdivides  to 
supply  the  Abductor,  Opponens,  and  outer  head  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis 
muscles ;  the  remaining  muscles  of  this  group  being  supplied  by  the  ulnar 
nerve. 

The  diyital  branches  are  five  in  number.  The  first  and  second  pass  along  the 
borders  of  the  thumb,  the  external  branch  communicating  with  branches  of  the 
radial  nerve.  The  third  passes  along  the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger,  and 
supplies  the  first  Lumbricalis  muscle.  The  fourth  subdivides  to  supply  the 
adjacent  sides  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  and  sends  a  branch  to  the  second 
Lumbricalis  muscle.  The  fifth  supplies  the  adjacent  sides  of  .the  middle  and  ring 
fingers,  and  communicates  with  a  branch  from  the  ulnar  nerve. 

Each  digital  nerve,  opposite  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx,  gives  off  a  dorsal 
branc'h,  which  joins  the  dorsal  digital  nerve  from  the  radial,  and  runs  along  the 
side  of  the  dorsum  of  the  finger,  to  end  in  the  integument  over  the  last  phalanx. 
At  the  end  of  the  finger,  the  digital  nerve  divides  into  a  palmar  and  a  dorsal 
branch ;  the  former  of  which  supplies  the  extremity  of  the  finger,  and  the  latter 
ramifies  round  and  beneath  the  nail.  The  digital  nerves,  as  they  run  along  the 
fingers,  are  placed  superficial  to  the  digital  arteries. 

The  Ulnar  Nerve  (Fig.  4:07)  is  ])laced  along  the  inner  or  ulnar  side  of  the 
upy)er  limb,  and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integiinjent  of  the  forearm  and 
hand.  It  is  smaller  than  the  median,  behind  which  it  is  placed,  diverging  from 
it  in  its  course  down  the  arm.  It  arises  from  the  inner  cord  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  in  common  with  the  inner  head  of  the  median  and  the  internal  cutaneous 
nerve.  At  its  commencement,  it  lies  at  the  inner  side  of  the  axillarvarterv,aud 
holds  the  same  relation  with  the  brachial  artery  to  the  middle  of  the  arm.  rrom 
this  point  it  runs  obliquely  across  the  internal  head  of  the  Triceps,  pierces  the 
internal  intermuscular  septum,  and  d(\^(^en(ls  to  the  groove  between  the  internal 
condyle  and  the  olecranon,  accomjianied  bv  the  inibrior  profunda  artery.  -1^'^'' 
elhow^  it  rests  upon  the  back  of  the  inner  condyle,  Jind  passes  into  the  forearm 
between  the  two  heads  of  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  .  In  the  forearm^  it  descenJj^ 
in  a  perfectly  straight  course  along  its  uhiar  side,  lying  upon  the  Flexor  }>ro- 
fundus  digitorum,  its  upper  half  being  covered  by  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  its 
lower  half  lying  on  the  outer  side  of  the  muscle,  covered  by  the  integument 
and  fascia.  The  ulnar  artery,  in  the  upper  third  of  its  course,  is  separated  from 
the  ulnar  nerve  by  a  considerable  inlorval :  but  in  the  rest  of  its  extent,  the 
nerve  lies  to  its  inner  side.  At  the  torist,  the  ulirar  nerve  crosses  the  annular 
ligament  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ])isiforni  bone,  a  little  behind  the  ulnar  artery, 
and  immediately  bey(md  this  bone  divides  into  two  branches,  superficial  and 
deep  palmar. 

The  branches  of  the  ulnar  nerve  are : — 


In  the  forearm.  -< 


'  Articular  (elbow). 

Muscular. 

Cutaneous. 

Dorsal  cutaneous. 
^  Articu.lar  (wrist). 


In  the  hand.  [  Superficial  pabnar. 

\  Deep  palmar. 
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The  articular  branches  distributed  to  the  elbow-joint  consist  of  several  pmall 
Slaineats.  Tliey  arise  from  the  nerve  as  it  lies  in  tlie  groove  between  the  inner 
condyle  and  olecranon. 

'Vh&m.itscularbranches  are  two  in  num  ber,  one  supply  iuf;  iho  Flexor  carpi  nlnaris, 
tht;  other  tlie  inner  half  of 

the    Flexor    profundus    digi-      F'g-  W8, — The  8upr«scii|iular.  Circomflei,  and  Muscnliv 
toruin.     They  arise  from  the  "I-""^  ^""■*■'■''■ 

trunk  of  the  nerve  near  tlie   ''■»« 
ellww. 

The  cutaneous  hronch  arises 
from  the  ulnar  nerve  about 
tbe  middle  of  the  forearm,  and 
divides  into  two  branches. 

Tlie  one  branch  (frequently 
absent)  pierces  the  deep  fascia 
near  the  wrist,  and  is  distrib 
uteil  to  the  integument,  com- 
municating with  a  branch  of 
the  internal  cutaneous  nerve. 

The  second  branch  {palmar 
cnuineous)  lies  on  the  ulnar 
iirtery,  which  it  accompanies  to 
the  hand,  some  filaments  en- 
twining round  the  vessel;  it 
ends  ia  the  integument  of  the 
palrn,  communicating  with 
branches  of  the  median  nerve. 

The  dorsal  ciilaneo'is  branch 
arises  about  two  inches  above 
the  wri.st:  it  passes  backwards 
beneath  the  Flexor  carpi  ul- 
naris,  perforates  the  deep  fas- 
cia, and,  running  along  tbe 
ulnar  side  uf  the  back  of  the 
wrist  and  hand,  supplies  the 
inner  side  of  the  little  finger, 
and  the  adjoining  sides  of  the 
little  and  ring  fingers;  it  com- 
municates with  the  posterior 
branch  of  the  internal  cuta- 
neous nerve,  and  sends  a  com- 
municating filament  to  that 
iiranch  of  the  radial  nerve 
which  supplies  the  adjoining 
sides  of  the  middle  and  ring 
fiufrers. 

Tlie  articular  flamails  to 
the  wrtsl  are  also  supplied  by 
the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  superficial  pnlmar 
branch  supplies  the  Palmaris 
hrevis    and    the    integument 

on  the  inner  side  of  the  hand,  and  terminates  in  two  digital  branches,  which  are 
distributed,  one  to  the  ulnar  aide  of  the  little  finger,  the  other  to  the  adjoining 
sides  of  tlie  little  and  ring  fingers,  the  latter  communicating  with  a  branch  from 
the  median.  The  digital  branches  are  distributed  to  the  fingers  in  tbe  same 
manner  as  the  digital  branches  of  the  median,  already  described. 
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The  deep  palmar  branch  passes  between  the  Abductor  and  Flexor  brevis  minimi 
digiti  muscles,  and  follows  the  course  of  the  deep  palmar  arch  beneath  the  flexor 
tendons.  At  its  origin,  it  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  little  finger.  As  it  crosses 
the  deep  part  of  the  hand,  it  sends  two  branches  to  each  interosseous  space,  one 
for  the  Dorsal  and  one  for  the  Palmar  interosseous  muscle,  the  branches  to  the 
second  and  third  Palmar  interossei  supplying  filaments  to  the  two  inner  Lum- 
bricales  muscle.  At  its  termination  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger,  it  sup- 
plies the  Adductor  pollicis  and  the  inner  head  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  Musculo -SPIRAL  Nerve  (Fig.  408),  the  largest  branch  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  back  part  of  the  arm  and  forearm,  and  the 
integument  of  the  same  parts,  as  well  as  that  of  the  back  of  the  hand.  It  arises 
from  the  posterior  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  by  a  common  trunk  \tith  the  cir- 
cumflex nerve,  and  is  afterwards  joined  by  the  posterior  division  of  the  trunk, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  eighth  cervical  ana  first  dorsal  nerves.  At  its  com- 
mencement it  is  placed  behind  the  axillary  and  upper  part  of  the  brachial  arteries, 
passing  down  in  front  of  the  tendons  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  and  Teres  major. 
It  winds  round  the  humerus  in  the  musculo -spiral  groove  with  the  superior  i)ro- 
funda  artery,  passing  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side  of  the  bone,  between  the 
internal  and  external  heads  of  the  Triceps  muscle.  It  pierces  the  external  inter- 
muscular septum  and  descends  between  the  Brachialis  anticus  and  Supinator 
longus  to  the  front  of  the  external  cond3''le,  where  it  divides  into  the  radial  and 
posterior  interosseous  nerves. 

The  branches  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  are  : — 

Muscular.  Eadial. 

Cutaneous.  Posterior  interosseous. 

The  muscular  branches  are  divided  into  internal,  posterior,  and  external;  they 
supply  the  Triceps,  Anconeus,  Supinator  longus,  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior, 
and  Brachialis  anticus.  These  branches  are  derived  from  the  nerve,  at  the  inner 
side,  back  part,  and  outer  side  of  the  arm. 

The  internal  muscular  branches  supply  the  inner  and  middle  heads  of  the 
Triceps  muscle.  That  to  the  inner  head  of  the  Triceps  is  a  long,  slender  fila- 
ment, which  lies  close  to  tlie  ulnar  nerve,  as  far  as  the  lower  third  of  the  arm. 

The  posterior  muscular  branch,  of  large  size,  arises  from  the  nerve  in  the  groove 
between  the  Triceps  and  the  humerus.  It  divides  into  branches,  which  supply 
the  outer  head  of  the  Triceps  and  Anconeus  muscles.  The  branch  for  the  latter 
muscle  is  a  long,  slender  filament,  which  descends  in  the  substance  of  the  Triceps 
to  the  Anconeus. 

The  external  muscular  branches  supply  the  Supinator  longus.  Extensor  carpi 
radialis  longior,  and,  usually,  the  Brachialis  anticus. 

The  cutaneous  branches  are  three  in  number,  one  internal  and  two  external 

The  internal  cutaneous  branch  arises  in  the  axillary  space,  with  the  inner 
muscular  branch.  It  is  of  small  size,  and  passes  througn  the  axilla  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  arm,  supplying  the  integument  on  its  posterior  aspect  nearly  as  far  as 
the  olecranon.  In  its  course  it  crosses  beneath  the  intercosto-humeral,  with  which 
it  communicates. 

The  two  external  cutaneous  branches  perforate  the  outer  head  of  the  Triceps, 
at  its  attachment  to  the  humerus.  The  upper  and  smaller  one  follows  the  course 
of  the  cephalic  vein  to  the  front  of  the  elbow,  supplying  the  integument  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  upper  arm  on  its  anterior  aspect.  The  lower  branch  pierces 
the  deep  fascia  below  the  insertion  of  the  Deltoid,  and  passes  down  along  the 
outer  side  of  the  arm  and  elbow,  and  along  the  back  part  of  the  radial  side  of 
the  forearm  to  the  wrist,  supplying  the  integument  in  its  course,  and  joining, 
near  its  termination,  with  the  posterior  branch  of  the  external  cutaneous  nerve. 

The  radial  nerve  passes  along  the  front  of  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm  to 
the  commencement  of  its  lower  third.  It  lies  at  first  a  little  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  radial  artery,  concealed  beneath  the  Supinator  longus.    In  the  middle  third 
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of  the  forearm,  it  lies  beneath  the  same  muscle,  in  close  relation  with  the  outer 
side  of  the  artery.  It  quits  the  artery  about  three  inches  above  the  wrist,  passes 
beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Supinator  longus,  and,  piercing  the  deep  fascia  at  the 
outer  border  of  the  forearm,  divides  into  two  branches. 

The  external  branch,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  supplies  the  integument  of  the 
radial  side  and  ball  of  the  thumb,  joining  with  the  anterior  branch  of  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve. 

The  internal  branch  communicates,  above  the  wrist,  with  the  posterior  branch 
from  the  external  cutaneous,  and,  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  forms  an  arch  with 
the  dorsal  cutaneous  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  It  then  divides  into  three  digital 
nerves,  which  are  distributed  as  follows:  the  first  supplies  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
thumb  and  the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger;  the  second,  the  adjoining  sides  of 
the  index  and  middle  fingers ;  and  the  third,  the  adjacent  borders  of  the  middle 
and  ring  fingers.'  The  latter  nerve  communicates  with  a  filament  from  the  dor- 
sal branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  posterior  interosseous  nerve  winds  to  the  back  of  the  forearm,  through  the 
fibres  of  the  Supinator  brevis,  and  passes  down  between  the  superficial  and  deep 
layer  of  muscles,  to  the  middle  of  tne  forearm.  Considerably  diminished  in  size, 
it  descends  on  the  interosseous  membrane,  beneath  the  Extensor  secundi  internodii 
pollicis,  to  the  back  of  the  carpus,  where  it  presents  a  gangliform  enlargement, 
from  which  filaments  are  distributed  to  the  ligaments  and  articulations  of  the 
carpusi  It  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  the  radial  and  posterior  brachial  regions, 
excepting  the  Anconeus,  Supinator  longus,  and  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 

Dorsal  Nerves.    (Fig.  409.) 

The  dorsal  nerves  are  twelve  in  number  on  each  side.  The  first  appears  between 
the  first  and  second  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  the  last  between  the  last  dorsal  and  first 
lumbar. 

The  roots  of  origin  of  the  dorsal  nerves  are  of  small  size,  and  var}^  but  slightly 
from  the  second  to  the  last.  Both  roots  are  very  slender ;  the  posterior  roots 
only  slightly  exceeding  the  anterior  in  thickness.  They  gradually  increase  in 
length  from  above  downwards,  and  pass  down  in  contact  with  the  spinal  cord  for 
a  distance  equal  to  the  height  of,  at  least,  two  vertebrae,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
dorsal  region,  before  they  emerge  from  the  spinal  canal.  They  then  join  in  the 
intervertebral  foramen,  and,  at  their  exit,  divide  into  two  primary  divisions,  a 
posterior  (dorsal),  and  an  anterior  (intercostal). 

The  first  and  last  dorsal  nerves  are  peculiar  in  some  respects  (see  p.  696). 

The  posterior  divisions  of  the  dorsal  nerves,  which  are  smaller  than  the  anterior, 
pass  backwards  between  the  transverse  processes,  and  divide  into  external  and 
internal  branches. 

The  external  branches  increase  in  size  from  above  downwards.  They  pass 
through  the  Longissimus  dorsi,  corresponding  to  the  cellular  interval  between  it 
and  the  Sacrolumbal  is,  and  supply  those  muscles,  as  well  as  their  continuations 
upwards  to  the  head,  and  the  Levatores  costarum ;  the  five  or  six  lower  nerves 
also  give  off  cutaneous  filaments. 

The  internal  branches  of  the  six  upper  nerves  pass  inwards  to  the  interval 
between  the  Multifidus  spinas  and  Semispinalis  dorsi  muscles,  which  they  supply; 
and  then  piercing  the  origin  of  the  Rhomboidei  and  Trapezius,  become  cutaneous 
by  the  side  of  the  spinous  processes.  The  internal  branches  of  the  six  lower  nerves 
are  distributed  to  the  Multifidus  spina?,  without  giving  off*  any  cutaneous  filaments. 

The  cutaneous  branches  of  the  dorsal  nerves  are  twelve  in  number,  the  six  upper 
being  derived  from  the  internal  branches,  and  the  six  lower  from  the  external 
branches.     The  former  pierce  the  Ehomboid  and  Trapezius  muscles,  close  to  the 

*  According  to  Hutchinson,  the  digital  nerve  to  the  thumb  reaches  only  as  high  as  the  root  of 
the  nail :  on  the  forefinger  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  second  phalanx :  on  the  middle  and  ring 
fingers  not  higher  than  the  first  phalangeal  joint. — London  Uosp.  Oaz.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  319. 
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The  deep  palmar  branch  passes  between  the  Abductor  and  Flexor  brevis  minimi 
digiti  muscles,  and  follows  the  course  of  the  deep  palmar  arch  beneath  the  flexor 
tendons.  At  its  origin,  it  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  little  finger.  As  it  crosses 
the  deep  part  of  the  hand,  it  sends  two  branches  to  each  interosseous  space,  one 
for  the  Dorsal  and  one  for  the  Palmar  interosseous  muscle,  the  branches  to  the 
second  and  third  Palmar  interossei  supplying  filaments  to  the  two  inner  Lum- 
bricales  muscle.  At  its  termination  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger,  it  sup- 
plies the  Adductor  poUicis  and  the  inner  head  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  Musculo -SPIRAL  Nerve  (Fig.  408),  the  largest  branch  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  back  part  of  the  arm  and  forearm,  and  the 
integument  of  the  same  parts,  as  well  as  that  of  the  back  of  the  hand.  It  arises 
from  the  posterior  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  by  a  common  trunk  ^\x\\  the  cir- 
cumflex nerve,  and  is  afterwards  joined  by  the  posterior  division  of  the  trunk, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves.  At  its  com- 
mencement it  is  placed  behind  the  axillary  and  upper  part  of  the  brachial  arteries, 
passing  down  in  front  of  the  tendons  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  and  Teres  major. 
It  winds  round  the  humerus  in  the  musculo-spiral  groove  with  the  superior  pro- 
funda artery,  passing  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side  of  the  bone,  between  the 
internal  ana  external  heads  of  the  Triceps  muscle.  It  pierces  the  external  inter- 
muscular septum  and  descends  between  the  Brachialis  anticus  and  Suj)inator 
louDfus  to  the  front  of  the  external  condyle,  where  it  divides  into  the  radial  and 
posterior  interosseous  nerves. 

The  branches  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  are  : — 

Muscular.  Radial. 

Cutaneous.  Posterior  interosseous. 

The  mitscular  branches  are  divided  into  internfil,  posterior,  and  external ;  they 
supply  the  Triceps,  Anconeus,  Supinator  longus.  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior, 
and  Brachialis  anticus.  These  branches  are  derived  from  the  nerve,  at  the  inner 
side,  back  part,  and  outer  side  of  the  arm. 

The  internal  muscular  branches  supply  the  inner  and  middle  heads  of  the 
Triceps  muscle.  That  to  the  inner  head  of  the  Triceps  is  a  long,  slender  fila- 
ment, which  lies  close  to  the  ulnar  nerve,  as  far  as  the  lower  third  of  the  arm. 

The  posterior  muscular  branch,  of  large  size,  arises  from  the  nerve  in  the  groove 
between  the  Triceps  and  the  humerus.  It  divides  into  branches,  which  supply 
the  outer  head  of  the  Triceps  and  Anconeus  muscles.  The  branch  for  the  latter 
muscle  is  a  long,  slender  filament,  which  descends  in  the  substance  of  the  Triceps 
to  the  Anconeus. 

The  external  muscular  branches  supply  the  Supinator  longus,  Extensor  carpi 
radialis  longior,  and,  usually,  the  Brachialis  anticus. 

The  cutaneous  branches  are  three  in  number,  one  internal  and  two  external. 

The  internal  cutaneous  branch  arises  in  the  axillary  space,  with  the  inner 
muscular  branch.  It  is  of  small  size,  and  passes  through  the  axilla  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  arm,  supplying  the  integument  on  its  posterior  aspect  nearly  as  far  as 
the  olecranon.  In  its  course  it  crosses  beneath  the  intercosto-humeral,  with  which 
it  communicates. 

The  two  external  cutaneous  branches  perforate  the  outer  head  of  the  Triceps, 
at  its  attachment  to  the  humerus.  The  upper  and  smaller  one  follows  the  course 
of  the  cephalic  vein  to  the  front  of  the  elbow,  supplying  the  integument  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  upper  arm  on  its  anterior  aspect.  The  lower  branch  pierces 
the  deep  fascia  below  the  insertion  of  the  Deltoid,  and  passes  down  along  the 
outer  side  of  the  arm  and  ellx)W,  and  along  the  back  part  of  the  radial  side  of 
the  forearm  to  the  wrist,  supplying  the  integument  in  its  course,  and  joining, 
near  its  termination,  with  the  posterior  branch  of  the  external  cutaneous  nerve. 

The  radial  nerve  passes  along  the  front  of  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm  ti> 
the  commencement  of  its  lower  third.  It  lies  at  first  a  little  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  radial  artery,  concealed  beneath  the  Supinator  longus.     In  the  middle  third 
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of  the  forearm,  it  lies  beneath  the  same  muscle,  in  close  relation  with  the  outer 
side  of  the  artery.  It  quits  the  artery  about  three  inches  above  the  wrist,  passes 
beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Supinator  longus,  and,  piercing  the  deep  fascia  at  the 
outer  border  of  the  forearm,  divides  into  two  branches. 

The  external  branch,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  supplies  the  integument  of  the 
radial  side  and  ball  of  the  thumb,  joining  with  the  anterior  branch  of  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve. 

The  internal  branch  communicates,  above  the  wrist,  with  the  posterior  branch 
from  the  external  cutaneous,  and,  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  forms  an  arch  with 
the  dorsal  cutaneous  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  It  then  divides  into  three  di^rital 
nerves,  which  are  distributed  as  follows :  the  first  supplies  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
thumb  and  the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger ;  the  second,  the  adjoining  sides  of 
the  index  and  middle  fingers ;  and  the  third,  the  adjacent  borders  of  the  middle 
and  ring  fingers.'  The  latter  nerve  communicates  with  a  filament  from  the  dor- 
sal branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  posterior  interosseovs  nerve  winds  to  the  back  of  the  forearm,  through  the 
fibres  of  the  Supinator  brevis,  and  passes  down  between  the  superficial  and  deep 
layer  of  muscles,  to  the  middle  of  the  forearm.  Considerably  diminished  in  size, 
it  descends  on  the  interosseous  membrane,  beneath  the  Extensor  secundi  internodii 
pollicis,  to  the  back  of  the  carpus,  where  it  presents  a  gangliform  enlargement, 
from  which  filaments  are  distributed  to  the  ligaments  and  articulations  of  the 
carpus.  It  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  the  radial  and  posterior  bra(ihial  regions, 
excepting  the  Anconeus,  Supinator  longus,  and  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 

Dorsal  Nerves.    (Fig.  409.) 

The  dorsal  nerves  are  twelve  in  number  on  each  side.  The  first  appears  between 
the  first  and  second  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  the  last  between  the  last  dorsal  and  first 
lumbar. 

The  roots  of  origin  of  the  dorsal  nerves  are  of  small  size,  and  vary  but  slightly 
from  the  second  to  the  last.  Both  roots  are  very  slender ;  the  j)Osteri()r  roots 
only  slightly  exceeding  the  anterior  in  thickness.  They  gradually  increase  in 
length  from  above  downwards,  and  pass  down  in  contact  with  the  spinal  cord  for 
a  distance  equal  to  the  height  of,  at  least,  two  vertebra?,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
dorsal  region,  before  they  emerge  from  the  spinal  canal.  They  then  join  in  the 
intervertebral  foramen,  and,  at  their  exit,  divide  into  two  primary  divisions,  a 
posterior  (dorsal),  and  an  anterior  (intercostal). 

The  first  and  last  dorsal  nerves  are  peculiar  in  some  respects  (see  p.  690). 

The  posterior  divisions  of  the  dorsal  nerves^  which  are  smaller  than  the  anterior, 
pass  backwards  between  the  transverse  processes,  and  divide  into  external  and 
internal  branches. 

The  external  branches  increase  in  size  from  above  downwards.  They  pass 
through  the  Longissimus  dorsi,  corresponding  to  the  cellular  interval  between  it 
and  the  Sacro-lumbalis,  and  supply  those  muscles,  as  well  as  their  continuations 
upwards  to  the  head,  and  the  Levatores  costarum ;  the  five  or  six  lower  nerves 
also  give  off  cutaneous  filaments. 

The  internal  branches  of  the  six  upper  nerves  pass  inwards  to  the  interval 
between  the  Multifidus  spinaj  and  Semispinalis  dorsi  muscles,  which  they  supply ; 
and  then  piercing  the  origin  of  the  Rhomboidei  and  Trapezius,  become  cutaneous 
by  the  side  of  the  spinous  processes.  The  internal  branches  of  the  six  lower  nerves 
are  distributed  to  the  Multifidus  spina?,  without  giving  off  any  cutaneous  filaments. 

The  cutaneous  branches  of  the  dorsal  nerves  are  twelve  in  number,  the  six  upper 
being  derived  from  the  internal  branches,  and  the  six  lower  from  the  external 
branches.     The  former  pierce  the  Rhomboid  and  Trapezius  muscles,  close  to  the 

*  According  to  Hutchinson,  the  digital  nerve  to  the  thumb  readies  only  as  high  as  the  root  of 
the  nail :  on  the  forefinger  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  second  phalanx :  on  the  middle  and  ring 
fingers  not  higher  than  the  first  phalangeal  joint. — London  IIosp.  Gaz.y  vol.  iii.,  p.  319. 
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spinous  processes,  and  ramify  in  the  integument.  They  are  frequently  furnished 
with  gangliform  enlargements.  The  six  lower  cutaneous  branches  pierce  the  Ser 
ratus  posticus  inferior,  and  Latissimus  dorsi,  in  a  line  with  the  angles  of  the  ribs. 

Intercostal  Nerves. 

The  intercostal  nerves  (anterior  divisions  of  the  dorsal  nerves),  are  twelve  in 
number  on  each  side.  They  are  distributed  to  the  parietes  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen,  separately  from  each  other,  without  being  joined  in  a  plexus;  in  whidi 
respect  they  differ  from  the  other  spinal  nerves.  Each  nerve  is  connected  with 
the  adjoining  ganglia  of  tlie  sympathetic  by  one  or  two  filaments.  The  intercostal 
nerves  may  be  divided  into  two  sets,  from  the  difference  they  present  in  their 
distribution.  The  six  upper,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  the  intereosto- 
humeral  branch  of  the  second,  are  limited  in  their  distribution  to  the  parietes  of 
the  chest.     The  six  lower  supply  the  parietes  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 

Upper  Intercostal  Nerves. 

The  upper  intercostal  nerves  pass  forwards  in  the  intercostal  spaces  with  the 
intercostal  vessels,  bein<ij  situated  below  them.  At  the  back  of  the  chest  ihev 
lie  between  the  pleura  and  the  external  intercostal  muscle,  but  are  soon  placed 
between  the  two  planes  of  intercostal  muscles  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  rib. 
They  then  enter  the  substance  of  the  internal  intercostal  muscles,  and,  running 
amidst  their  fibres  as  far  as  the  costal  cartilages,  they  gain  the  inner  surface  of 
the  muscles  and  lie  between  them  and  the  pleura.  Near  the  sternum,  they  cross 
the  internal  mammary  artery  and  Triangularis  sterui,  pierce  tlie  Internal  inter- 
costal and  Pcctoralis  major  muscles,  and  supply  the  integument  of  the  mamma 
and  front  of  the  chest,  forming  the  anterior  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  thorax;  the 
branch  from  the  second  nerve  becoming  joined  with  the  supra-clavicular  nerves 
of  the  cervical  plexus. 

Branches.  Numerous  slender  muscular  filaments  supply  the  Intercostal  and 
Triangularis  sterni  muscles.  Some  of  these  branches,  dt  the  front  of  the  chest, 
cross  the  costal  cartilages  from  one  to  another  intercostal  space. 

Lateral  cutaneons  nerves.  These  are  derived  from  the  intercostal  nerves,  mid- 
way between  the  vertebrse  and  sternum ;  they  pierce  the  External  intercostal  and 
Serratus  magnus  muscles,  and  divide  into  two  branches,  anterior  and  posterior. 

The  anterior  branches  are  reflected  forwards  to  the  side  and  the  fore  part  ot 
the  chest,  supplying  the  integument  of  the  chest  and  mamma,  and  the  npi^^ 
digitations  of  the  external  oblique. 

T!\\o  posterior  branches  are  reflected  backwards,  to  supply  the  integument  over 
the  scapula  and  over  the  Latissimus  dorsi. 

The  lirst  intercostal  nerve  has  no  lateral  cutaneous  branch.  The  lateral  cuta- 
neous branch  of  the  second  intercostal  nerve  is  of  large  size,  and  does  not 
divide  like  the  other  nerves  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  branch.  It  is  named, 
from  its  origin  and  distribution,  the  iritercos to-humeral  nerve  (Fig.  407).  1^ 
pierces  the  External  intercostal  muscle,  crosses  the  axilla  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
arm,  and  joins  with  a  filament  from  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg.  It  then  pierces  the 
fasctia,  and  supplies  the  skin  of  the  upper  half  of  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the 
arm,  communicating  with  the  internal  cutaneous  branch  of  the  musculo-?pir^' 
nerve.  The  size  of  this  nerve  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  other 
cutaneous  nerves,  especially  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg.  A  second  intercosto-humeral 
nerve  is  frecjuently  given  ofl*  from  the  third  intercostal.  It  supplies  filaments 
to  the  arm-pit  and  inner  side  of  the  arm. 

Lower  Ixtercostal  Nerves. 

The  lower  intercostal  nerves  (excepting  the  last)  have  the  same  arrangement  ^^ 
the  upper  ones  as  far  as  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  where 
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Fife.  4(19.— Saperficial  ai)(l  deep  distribution  at  the  posterior  1>rRnc]ie3  of  the  spinal  nerves  (after 
Hirschfeld  and  Leveill*.)  On  tlie  left  fide  the  cutnneons  branches  are  represented  lying  on 
the  superlicia]  layer  i>f  muscles.  On  the  fight  side  the  superticinl  miiscies  liave  been  removed, 
the  Splenins  capitis  and  Complexu^  divided  in  the  necic,  and  tlie  Gi'ector  Spinas  divided  and 
partly  removed  in  the  back,  so  aa  to  expose  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves  near 
their  origin. 


■I.  a.  LMieroccipitnlnerrefroni  the  rerrla.]  nleius.  1.  EiicniDi  niiiHuliir  bmnchea  of  (he  Brat  wrrlcal  nerve,  ind 
union  hy  1  loop  with  the  lecond.    2.  PlacrdoD  iW  rvFtuienplll!>  (kwlitua  niaior  miisrle.  mark i  Die  g rent  ori pit bI  nerve, 

Wich  from  thepOTteriordirJilonof  Ihelhlnl  nerit'.  X.  Ita  liili'rnni  bmni'li.  tometlnics  Failed  tlie  Ihird*  onipilsk  4' 
to  a-.    The  Internml  branehee  of  Ihe  several  e.irr.-MK.iuliiiji  i.erres  on  Ihe  left  side.    The  silernHl  branches  of  theu 

of  the  pogterlor  dlTliiansof  the  twelve  doiralnerireii  on  the  rUiht  aide,  il  i'UmJG'.  The  iDternnl  cntuneuiiibnineheaDf 
the  all  oppeidoiHl  nerreson  Ihe  left  nido.  d  T'  loiJ  12'.  Cutaneuiis  IwiKsfniiu  IlieeiierDal  branches  of  thesli  loirer 
aonul  nerrea.  tl.  Eiternal  branches  from  Ihe  potterlor  dirlslonsof  seieral  lumbar  ncrieaon  Ihe  rliiht  Hide,  pleielni 
theRiu«let.the  lower  dsKendlnaoTer  the  EliitvHl  region,  r  I'.  TheMine.norouperRelallT.on  Ibe  left  aide.  i>.  The 
iBue  and  nnlon  by  loon  of  the  posterior  divisions  of  four  sieml  niTves  on  Ihe  rlifhl  side,  i- 1.  Some  of  those  dii- 
Iributed  to  the  akin  on  tlie  leftside. 
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they  pass  behind  the  costal  cartilages,  and  between  the  Internal  oblique  and 
Transversalis  muscles,  to  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus,  which  they  perforate.  They 
supply  the  Rectus  muscle,  and  terminate  in  branches  which  become  subcutaneous 
near  the  linea  alba.  These  branches,  winch  are  named  the  anterior  cutaneous 
nerves  of  the  abdomen,  supply  the  integument  of  the  front  of  the  belly:  they 
are  directed  outwards  as  far  as  the  lateral  cutaneous  nerves.  The  lower  inter- 
costal nerves  supply  the  Intercostal  and  Abdominal  muscles,  and,  about  the 
middle  of  their  course,  give  oft'  lateral  cutaneous  branches,  which  pierce  the 
External  intercostal  and  External  oblique  muscles,  and  are  distributed  to  the 
integument  of  the  abdomen,  the  anterior  brandies  passing  nearly  as  far  forwards 
as  the  margin  of  the  Rectus ;  the  posteiior  branches  passing  to  supply  the  skin 
over  the  Latissimus  dorsi,  where  they  join  the  dorsal  cutaneous  nerves. 

Peculiar  Dorsal  Nerves. 

First  dorsal  nerve.  Its  roots  of  orif/in  are  similar  to  those  of  a  cervical  nerve. 
Its  posterior  or  dorsal  division  resembles,  in  its  mode  of  distribution,  the  dorsal 
branches  of  the  cervical  nerves.  Its  anterior  division  enters  almost  wholly  into 
the  formation  of  the  brachial  plexus,  giving  oft*,  before  it  leaves  the  thorax,  a 
small  intercostal  branch,  which  runs  along  the  first  intercostal  space,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  front  of  the  chest,  by  forming  the  first  anterior  cutaneous  nerve  of 
the  thorax.     The  first  intercostal  nerve  gives  oft'  no  lateral  cutaneous  branch. 

The  last  dorsal  is  larger  than  the  other  dorsal  nerves.  Its  anterior  division 
runs  along  the  lower  border  of  the  last  rib  in  front  of  the  Quadratus  lumborum, 
perforates  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Transversalis,  and  passes  forwards  between  it 
and  tlie  Internal  oblique,  to  be  distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding 
nerves.  It  communicates  with  the  ilio- hypogastric  branch  of  the  lumbar  plexus, 
and  is  frequently  connected  with  the  first  lumbar  nerve  by  a  slender  branch,  the 
dorsi-lumbar  nerv^,  which  descends  in  the  substance  of  the  Quadratus  lumborum. 

The  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  last  dorsal  is  remarkable  for  its  large  size; 
it  perforates  the  Internal  and  External  oblique  muscles,  passes  downwards  over 
the  crest  of  the  ilium  in  front  of  the  iliac  branch  of  the  ilio  hypogastric  (Fig. 
415),  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  front  of  the  hip,  some  of  its 
filaments  extending  as  low  down  as  the  trochanter  major.  It  does  not  divide 
into  an  anterior  and  posterior  branch  like  the  others. 

Lumbar  Nervp:s. 

The  lumbar  nerves  are  five  in  number  on  each  side ;  the  first  appears  between 
the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  the  last  between  the  last  lumbar  and 
the  base  of  the  sacrum. 

The  roots  of  the  lumbar  nerves  arc  the  largest,  and  their  filaments  the  most 
numerous,  of  all  the  spinal  nerves,  and  they  are  closely  aggregated  together 
upon  the  lower  end  of  the  cord.  The  anterior  roots  are  the  smaller:  but  there 
is  not  the  same  disproportion  between  them  and  the  posterior  roots  as  in  the 
cervical  nerves.  The  roots  of  these  nerves  have  a  vertical  direction,  and  are  of 
considerable  length,  more  especially  the  lower  ones,  since  the  spinal  cord  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  The  roots  become  joined  in  the 
intervertebral  foramina ;  and  the  nerves,  so  formed,  divide  at  their  exit  into  two 
divisions,  anterior  and  posterior. 

mhn  posterior  divisions  of  the  lumbar  nerves  (Fig.  409)  diminish  in  size  from 
above  downwards ;  they  pass  backwards  between  the  transverse  processes,  and 
divide  into  external  and  internal  branches. 

The  External  branches  supply  tlie  Erector  spinas  and  Intertransverse  muscles. 
From  the  three  upper  branches  cutaneous  nerves  are  derived,  which  pierce  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  muscle,  and  descend  over  the  back  part  ot 
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the  crest  of  the  ilium,  to  be  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  gluteal  region, 
some  of  the  filaments  passing  as  far  as  the  trochanter  major. 

The  internal  branches,  the  smaller,  pass  inwards  close  to  the  articular  processes 
of  the  vertebrae,  and  supply  the  Multifidus  spinse  and  Interspinales  muscles. 

The  anterior  divisions  of  the  lumbar  nerves  increase  in  size  from  above  down- 
wards. At  their  origin,  they  communicate  with  the  lumbar  ganglia  of  the  sym- 
pathetic by  long,  slender  filaments,  which  accompany  the  lumbar  arteries  round 
the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  beneath  the  Psoas  muscle.  The  nerves 
pass  obliquely  outwards  behind  the  Psoas  magnus,  or  between  its  fasciculi,  dis- 
tributing filaments  to  it  and  the  Quadratus  lumborum.  The  anterior  divisions 
of  the  four  upper  nerves  are  connected  together  in  this  situation  by  anastomotic 
loops,  and  form  the  lumbar  plexus.  The  anterior  division  of  the  fifth  lumbar, 
joined  with  a  branch  from  the  fourth,  descends  across  the  base  of  the  sacrum  to 
join  the  anterior  division  of  the  first  sacral  nerve,  and  assist  in  the  formation  of 
the  sacral  plexus.  The  cord  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  fifth  lumbar  and 
the  branch  from  the  fourth,  is  called  the  lumbosacral  nerve. 
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Lumbar  Plexus. 

The  lumbar  plexus  is  formed  by  the  loops  of  communication  between  the 
anterior  divisions  of  the  four  upper  lumbar  nerves.  The  plexus  is  narrow  above, 
and  often  connected  with  the  last  dorsal  by  a  slender  branch,  the  dorsi-lumbar 
nerve ;  it  is  broad  below,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  sacral  plexus  by  the  lumbo- 
sacral cord.     It  is  situated  in  the 

substance  of  the  Psoas  muscle  near  Fig.  410.— Plan  of  Uie  Lumbar  Plexus, 

its  posterior  part,  in  front  of  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae. 

The  mode  in  which  the  plexus 
is  formed  is  the  following: — The 
first  lumbar  nerve  receives  a 
branch  from  the  last  dorsal,  and 
gives  oft'  the  ilio- hypogastric  and 
ilio-inguinal,  and  a  communicating 
branch,  which  passes  down  to  the 
second  lumbar  and  forms  a  part  of 
the  genito-crural  nerve.  The  sec- 
ond gives  oif  the  remainder  of  the 
genito-crural,  and  a  descending 
bi-anch  to  communicate  with  the 
third ;  from  it  the  greater  part  of 
the  external  cutaneous  is  given  oft*. 
The  fibres  of  this  communicating 
branch  are  prolonged  partly  into 
the  anterior  crural,  and  partly  into 
the  obturator  nerve. 

The  third  lumbar  nerve  gives  off  a  small  filament  to  the  external  cutaneous 
and  divides  into  two  large  branches,  which  assist  in  forming  the  anterior  crural 
and  obturator  nerves.  When  the  accessory  obturator  exists,  some  of  its  fibres 
are  derived  from  this  third  nerve.  It  also  gives  off*  a  communicating  branch  to 
the  fourth.  The  fourth  nerve  gives  a  communicating  filament  to  the  fifth  and 
divides  into  two  branches,  which  complete  the  anterior  crural  and  obturator. 
Sometimes  it  also  furnishes  part  of  the  accessory  obturator. 

From  this  arrangement  it  follows  that  the  ilio-hypogastric  and  ilio-mguinal 
are  derived  entirely  from  the  first  lumbar  nerve.  The  genito-crural  partly  from 
the  first,  but  principally  from  the  second  nerve.  The  external  cutaneous  for  the 
most  part  from  the  second,  but  receiving  a  small  filament  from  the  third.     The 
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anterior  crural  and  obturator  by  fibres  derived  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth. 
And  the  accessory  obturator,  when  it  exists,  from  the  third  and  fourth,  probably 
receiving  also  some  fibres  from  the  second  through  its  communicating  branch. 
The  branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus  are  the 

Ilio-hypogastric.  Obturator. 

Ilio-inguinal.  Accessory  obturator. 

Genito-crural.  Anterior  crural. 
External  cutaneous. 

The  luo-HYPOGASTRic  Nerve  (superior  muscuh-cutaneous)  arises  from  the 
first  lumbar  nerve.  It  pierces  the  outer  border  of  the  Psoas  muscle  at  its  upper 
part,  and  crosses  obliquely  in  front  of  the  Quadratus  lumborum  to  the  crest  of 
the  ilium.  It  then  perforates  the  Transversalis  muscle  at  its  back  part,  and 
divides  between  it  and  the  internal  oblique  into  two  branches,  iliac  and  hypo- 
gastric. 

The  iliac  branch  pierces  the  Internal  and  External  oblique  muscles  immediately 
above  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  gluteal 
region,  behind  the  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  last  dorsal  nerve  (Fig.  415). 
The  size  of  this  nerve  bears  an  inverse  proportion  to  that  of  the  cutaneous 
branch  of  the  last  dorsal  nerve. 

The  hypogastric  branch  (Fig.  412)  continues  onwards  between  the  Internal 
oblique  and  Transversalis  muscles.  It  then  pierces  the  Internal  oblique,  and 
near  the  middle  line  perforates  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique  above 
the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  covering  the 
hypogastric  region. 

The  ilio-hypogastric  nerve  communicates  with  the  last  dorsal  and  ilio-inguinal 
nerves. 

The  Ilio-ixguinal  Nerve  (inferior  muscnh'Cutaneous\  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding, arises  with  it  from  the  first  lumbar  nerve.  It  pierces  the  outer  border 
of  the  Psoas  just  below  the  ilio-hypogastric,  and,  passing  obliquely  across  the 
Quadratus  lumborum  and  Iliacus  muscles,  perforates  the  Transversalis,  near  the 
fore  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  communicates  with  the  Ilio-hypogastric 
nerve  between  that  muscle  and  the  Internal  oblique.  The  nerve  then  pierces  the 
Internal  oblique,  distributing  filaments  to  it,  and,  accompanying  the  spermatic 
cord,  escapes  at  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument 
of  the  scrotum  and  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh  in  the  male,  and  to  the 
labium  in  the  female.  The  size  of  this  nerve  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  that  of 
the  ilio-hypogastric.  Occasionally  it  is  very  small,  and  ends  by  joining  the  ilio- 
hypogastric ;  in  such  cases,  a  branch  from  the  ilio-hypogastric  takes  the  place  of 
the  ilio-inguinal,  or  the  latter  nerve  may  be  altogether  absent. 

The  Genito-crural  Nerve  arises  from  the  second  lumbar,  and  by  a  few  fibres 
from  the  cord  of  communication  between  it  and  the  first.  It  passes  obliquely 
through  the  substance  of  the  Psoas,  descends  on  its  surface  to  near  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  divides  into  a  genital  and  a  crural  branch. 

The  (jenital  branch  descends  on  the  external  iliac  artery,  sending  a  few  filaments 
round  that  vessel ;  it  then  pierces  the  fascia  transversalis,  and,  passing  through 
the  internal  abdominal  ring,  descends  along  the  back  part  of  the  spermatic  cord 
to  the  scrotum,  and  supplies,  in  tlie  male,  the  Cremaster  muscle.  In  the  female, 
it  accoinj)anies  the  round  ligament,  and  is  lost  upon  it. 

The  crural  branch  passes  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  Psoas  muscle,  beneath 
Pou])art's  ligament,  into  the  thigh,  entering  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  ves.«els, 
and  lying  superficial  and  a  little  external  to  the  femoral  artery.  It  pierces  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  and,  becoming  superficial  by  passing 
through  the  fascia  lata,  it  supplies  the  skin  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  thigh  as 
ftxr  as  midway  between  the  pelvis  and  knee.  On  the  front  of  the  thigh  it  com- 
municates with  the  outer  branch  of  the  middle  cutaneous  nerve,  derived  from 
the  anterior  crural. 
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A  few  fllaments  from  this  nerve  may  be  traced  on  to  the  femoral  artery  ;  they 
are  derived  from  the  nerve  as  it  passes  beneath  PouiMin's  hgainciit. 

The  External  Cutaneous  Nerve  arises  iVom  the  loop  between  the  second 
and  third  lumbar  nerves.  It  perforates  the  outer  border  of  the  Psoas  muscle 
about  its  middle,  and  cros.sea  the  Iliacus  muscle  obliquely,  to  the  notch  imme- 
diately beneath  the  anterior  Bu[>eriijr  spine  of  the  ilium,  where  it  passes  under 
Poupart's  ligament  into  the  thigh,  and  divides  into  two  branches  of  nearly  equal 
size. 

Fig.  411. — The  Lumbar  Plexus  und  iis  BrnDches.' 


The  anterior  braiich  descends  in  an  aponeurotic  canal  formed  in  the  fascia 
lata,  becomes  superficial  about  four  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  divides 
into  branches,  wliieh  are  distributed  to  the  integument  along  the  anterior  and 
outer  part  of  the  thigh,  as  far  down  as  the  knee.  This  nerve  occasionally  com- 
municates with  the  long  saphenous  nerve  in  front  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  posterior  hranch  pierces  the  fascia  lata,  and  subdivides  into  branches,  which 
pass  backwards  across  the  outer  and  posterior  surface  of  the  thigh,  supplying  the 
integument  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

The  Obtur.^toh  Nkrve  supplies  the  Oljtvirator  oxternus  and  Adductor  mus- 
cles of  the  thigh,  the  articulations  of  the  hip  and  knee,  and  occasionally  the 
integument  of  the  thigh  and  leg.  It  arises  hy  two  branches ;  one  from  the  third, 
the  other  from  the  iburth  lumbar  nerve,  receiving  also  some  Hbres  from  the 
second.     It  descends  through  the  inner  fibres  of  tlie  Psoas  muscle,  and  emergea 

'  The  arrnngement  of  the  lumbar  plexus  on  the  right  aidf  in  lliis  «  oodciit  is  not  strictly  correct. 
Se«  the  plan  on  page  GST. 
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from  its  inner  border  near  the  brim  of  the  pelvis ;  it  then  runs  along  the  lateral 
wall  of  the  pelvis,  above  the  obturator  vessels^  to  the  upper  part  of  the  obturator 
foramen,  where  it  enters  the  thigh,  and  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
branch,  separated  by  the  Adductor  brevis  muscle. 

The  anterior  branch  (Fig.  418)  passes  down  in  front  of  the  Adductor  brevis, 
being  covered  by  the  Pectiiieus  and  Adductor  longus ;  and  at  the  lower  border 
of  the  latter  muscles  communicates  with  the  internal  cutaneous  and  internal 
saphenous  nerves,  forming  a  kind  of  plexus.  It  then  descends  upon  the  femoral 
artery,  upon  which  it  is  tiually  distributed. 

This  nerve,  near  the  obturator  foramen,  gives  oft*  an  articular  branch  to  the 
hip-joint.  Behind  the  Pectincus,  it  distributes  muscular  branches  to  the  Adduc- 
tor longus  and  Gracilis,  and  occasionally  to  the  Adductor  brevis  and  Pectineus, 
and  receives  a  communicating  branch  from  the  accessory  obturator  nerve. 

Occasionally  this  communicating  branch  is  continued  down,  as  a  cutaneous 
branch,  to  the  thigh  and  leg.  This  occasional  cutaneous  branch  emerges  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  Adductor  longus,  descends  along  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  Sartorius  to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  where  it  pierces  the  deep  fascia, 
communicates  with  the  long  saphenous  nerve,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integu- 
ment of  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  as  low  down  as  its  middle.  When  the  branch 
is  small,  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve. 

The  posterior  branch  of  the  obturator  nerve  pierces  the  Obturator  externus, 
and  passes  behind  the  Adductor  brevis  on  the  front  of  the  Adductor  magnus, 
where  it  divides  into*  numerous  muscular  branches,  which  supply  the  Obturator 
externus,  the  Adductor  magnus,  and  occasionally  the  Adductor  brevis.  One  of 
the  branches  gives  oft*  a  filament  to  the  knee-joint. 

The  articular  branch  for  the  knee-joint  perforates  the  lower  part  of  the  Adduc- 
tor magnus,  and  enters  the  popliteal  space ;  it  then  descends  upon  the  popliteal 
artery,  as  far  as  the  back  part  of  the  knee-joint,  where  it  perforates  the  posterior 
ligament,  and  is  distributed  to  the  synovial  membrane.  It  gives  filaments  to  the 
artery  in  its  course. 

The  AccKssoRY  Obturator  Nerve  (Fig.  411)  is  of  a  small  size,  and  arises 
either  from  the  obturator  nerve  near  its  origin,  or  by  separate  filaments  from  the 
third  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves,  probably  receiving  also  some  fibres  from  the 
second  through  its  communicating  branch.  It  descends  along  the  inner  border 
of  the  Psoas  muscle,  crosses  the  body  of  the  pubes,  and  passes  beneath  the 
Pectineus  muscle,  where  it  div^ides  into  numerous  branches.  One  of  these  sup- 
plies the  Pectineus,  penetrating  its  under  surface;  another  is  distributed  to  the 
hip-joint;  while  a  third  communicates  with  tlie  anterior  branch  of  the  obturator 
nerve.  This  branch,  when  of  large  size,  is  prolonged  (as  already  mentioned),  as 
a  cutaneous  branch,  to  the  leur.  The  accessory  obturator  nerve  is  not  constantly 
found;  when  absent,  the  hip-joint  receives  branches  from  the  obturator  nerve. 
Occasionally  it  is  very  small,  and  becomes  lost  in  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint. 

The  Anterior  Crural  Nerve  (Figs.  411,  413)  is  the  largest  branch  of  the 
lumbar  plexus.  It  supplies  muscular  branches  to  the  Iliacus,  Pectineus,  and  all 
the  niuscles  on  the  front  of  the  thigh,  excepting  the  Tensor  vaginae  femoris; 
cutaneous  filaments  to  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  and  to  the  leg  and 
foot ;  and  articular  branches  to  the  knee.  It  arises  from  the  third  and  fourth  lum- 
bar nerves,  receiving  also  a  fasciculus  from  the  second.  It  descends  through  the 
fibres  of  the  Psoas  muscle,  emerging  from  it  at  the  lower  part  of  its  outer  border; 
and  passes  down  between  it  and  the  Iliacus,  and  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  into 
the  thigh,  where  it  becomes  somewhat  flattened,  and  divides  into  an  anterior  or 
cutaneous,  and  a  posterior  or  muscular  part.  Beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  it  is  sep- 
arated from  the  femoral  artery  by  the  Psoas  muscle,  and  lies  beneath  the  iliac  fascia. 

Within  the  pelvis^  the  anterior  crural  nerve  gives  off"  from  its  outer  side  some 
small  branches  to  the  Iliacus,  and  a  branch  to  the  femoral  artery,  which  is  dis- 
tributed upon  the  upper  part  of  that  vessel.  The  origin  of  this  branch  varies; 
it  occasionally  arises  higher  than  usual,  or  it  may  arise  lower  down  in  the  thigh. 
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Fig.  412,— Ciitaneoua  Nerves  of  Lower  Fig.  413.— Serves  of  the  Lower  Eitremity 

Eitremity.    Front  View.  Front  View. 
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External  to  the  pelvis^  the  following  branches  are  given  off: — 

From  the  Anterior  Division}  From  the  Posterior  Division, 

Middle  cutaneous.  .  Muscular. 

Internal  cutaneous.  Articular. 

Long  saphenous. 

The  middle  cutaneous  nerve  (Fig.  412)  pierces  the  fascia  lata  (occasionally  the 
Sartorius  also)  about  three  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament  and  divides  into  two 
branches,  which  descend  in  immediate  proximity  along  the  fore  part  of  the 
thigh,  distributing  numerous  branches  to  the  integument  as  low  as  the  front  of 
the  knee,  where  the  middle  cutaneous  communicates  with  a  branch  of  the  inter- 
nal saphenous  nerve.  Its  outer  branch  communicates,  above,  with  the  crural 
branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve;  and. the  inner  branch  with  the  internal  cuta- 
neous nerve  below.  The  Sartorius  muscle  is  supplied  by  this  or  the  following 
nerve. 

The  internal  cutaneous  nerve  passes  obliquely  across  the  upper  part  of  the 
sheath  of  the  femoral  arterv,  and  divides  in  front,  or  at  the  inner  side  of  that 
vessel,  into  two  branches,  anterior  and  internal. 

The  anterior  branch  perforates  the  fascia  lata  at  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh, 
and  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  supplies  the  integument  as  low 
down  as  the  inner  side  of  the  knee ;  the  other  crosses  the  patella  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  joint,  communicating  in  its  course  with  the  long  saphenous  nerve.  A 
cutaneous  filament  is  occasionally  given  off  from  this  nerve,  which  accompanies 
the  long .  saphenous  vein;  and  it  sometimes  communicates  with  the  internal 
branch  of  the  nerve. 

The  internal  branch  descends  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  Sartorius  muF- 
cle  to  the  knee,  where  it  pierces  the  fascia  lata,  communicates  with  the  long 
saphenous  nerve,  and  gives  off  several  cutaneous  branches.  The  nerve  then 
passes  down  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  to  the  integument  of  which  it  is  distributed. 
This  nerve,  beneath  the  fiascia  lata,  joins  in  a  plexiform  network,  by  uniting  with 
branches  of  the  long  saphenous  and  obturator  nerves  (Fig.  413).  When  the 
communicating  branch  from  the  latter  nerve  is  large  and  continued  to  the  integu- 
ment of  the  leg,  the  inner  branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous  is  small,  and  termi- 
nates at  the  plexus,  occasionally  giving  off  a  few  cutaueous  filaments. 

This  nerve,  before  subdividing,  gives  off  a  few  filaments,  which  pierce  the 
fascia  lata,  to  supply  the  integument  of  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  accompany- 
ing the  long  saphenous  vein.  One  of  these  filaments  passes  through  the  saphe- 
nous opening;  a  seccnid  becomes  subcutaneous  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh; 
and  a  third  pierces  the  fascia  at  its  lower  third. 

The  lonr/^  or  internal  sapliennus  nerve,  is  the  largest  of  the  cutaneous  branches 
of  the  anterior  crural.  It  ap[)roaches  the  femoral  artery  where  this  vessel  passes 
beneath  the  Sartorius,  and  lies  on  its  outer  side,  beneath  the  aponeurotic  covering 
of  Hunters  canal,  as  far  as  the  opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Adductor  magnus. 
It  then  quits  the  artery,  and  descends  vertically  along  the  inner  side  of  the  knoe. 
beneath  the  Sartorius,  pierces  the  deep  fascia  between  the  tendons  of  the  Sartorius 
and  Gracilis,  and  becomes  subcutaneous.  The  nerve  then  passes  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  leg,  acc()rnj)anied  by  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  descends  behind  the 
mternal  border  of  the  tibia,  and,  at  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  divides  into  two 
branches :  one  continues  its  course  along  the  margin  of  the  tibia,  terminating  <it 
the  inner  ankle ;  the  other  passes  in  front  of  the  ankle,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
integument  along  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  as  far  as  the  great  toe,  communicating 
with  the  internal  branch  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve. 

Branches.  The  long  saphenous  nerve,  about  the  middle  of  the  thifjh^  gives  oti  a 
communicating  branch,  which  joins  the  plexus  formed  by  the  obturator  and  internal 
cutaneous  nerves. 

*  One  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  the  Sartorius,  receives  its  nervous  suppfy  from  this  group- 
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At  the  mmr  side  of  the  knee^  it  gives  off  a  large  branch  (n.  cutaneus  pateUse)^ 
which  pierces  the  Sartorius  and  fascia  lata,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument 
in  front  of  the  patella.  This  nerve  communicates  above  the  knee  with  the 
internal  branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous ;  behw  the  knee,  with  other  branches 
of  the  lon^  saphenous;  and,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  joint,  with  branches  of  the 
middle  and  external  cutaneous  nerves,  forming  a  plexiform  network,  the  plexus 
patellse.  The  cutaneous  nerve  of  the  patella  is  occasionally  small,  and  termi- 
nates by  joining  the  internal  cutaneous,  which  supplies  its  place  in  front  of  the 
knee. 

Below  the  knee,  the  branches  of  the  long  saphenous  nerve  are  distributed  to  the 
integument  of  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the  leg,  communicating  with  the 
cutaneous  branches  from  the  internal  cutaneous,  or  obturator  nerve. 

The  Deep  Group  of  branches  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  are  muscular  and 
articular. 

The  muscular  branches  supply  the  Pectineus  and  all  the  muscles  on  the  front 
of  the  thigh  except  tlie  Tensor  vaginse  femoris,  which  is  supplied  from  the  superior 
gluteal  nerve,  and  the  Sartorius,  which  is  supplied  by  filaments  from  the  middle 
or  internal  cutaneous  nerves. 

The  branches  to  t!ie  Pectinetis,  usually  two  in  number,  pass  inwards  behind  the 
femoral  vessels,  and  enter  the  muscle  on  its  anterior  surface. 

The  branch  to  the  Rectus  muscle  enters  its  under  surface  high  up. 

The  branch  to  the  Vastus  extemus,  of  larg6  size,  follows  the  course  of  the 
descending  branch  of  the  external  circumflex  artery  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
muscle.     It  gives  off  an  articular  filament  to  the  knee-joint. 

The  branches  to  the  Vastus  intenius  and  Crureus  enter  the  middle  of  those 
muscles,  the  one  to  the  Vastus  internus  supplying  a  filament  to  the  knee-joint. 

The  articular  branches,  two  in  number,  supply  the  knee-joint.  One,  a  long, 
slender  filament,  is  derived  from  the  nerve  to  the  Vastus  extcrnus.  It  penetrates 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint  on  its  anterior  aspect.  The  other  is  derived 
from  the  nerve  to  the  Vastus  internus.  .It  descends  along  the  internal  inter- 
muscular septum,  accompanying  the  deep  branch  of  the  anastomotica  magna 
artery,  pierces  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint  on  its  inner  side,  and  supplies 
the  synovial  membrane. 

• 

TirK  Sacral  and  Coccygeal  Nervks. 

The  sacral  nerves  are  five  in  number  on  each  side.  The  four  upper  ones  pass 
from  the  sacral  canal,  through  the  sacral  foramina;  the  fifth  through  the  foramen 
between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx. 

The  roots  of  orvjin  of  the  upper  sacral  (and  lumbar)  nerves  are. the  largest  of 
all  the  spinal  nerves ;  whilst  those  of  the  lowest  sacral  and  coccygeal  nerves  are 
the  smallest. 

The  roots  of  these  nerves  are  of  very  considerable  length,  being  longer  than 
those  of  any  of  the  other  spinal  nerves,  on  account  of  the  spinal  cord  not  extending 
beyond  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  From  their  great  length,  and  the  appearance 
they  present  in  connection  with  the  spinal  cord,  the  roots  of  origin  of  these 
nerves  are  called  collectively  the  canda  equina.  Each  sacral  and  coccygeal  nerve 
divides  into  two  divisions,  anterior  and  posterior. 

The  posterior  sacral  nerves  « Fig.  409,  p.  695)  are  small,  diminish  in  size  from 
above  downwards,  and  emerge,  except  the  last,  from  the  sacral  canal  by  the  pos- 
terior sacral  foramina. 

The  three  upper  ones  are  covered,  at  their  exit  from  the  sacral  canal,  by  the 
Multifidus  spime,  and  divide  into  external  and  internal  branches. 

The  internal  J/ranches  are  small,  and  supply  the  Multifidus  spinm. 

The  external  branches  join  with  one  another,  and  with  the  last  lumbar  and 
fourth  sacral  nerves,  by  means  of  communicating  loops.  These  branches  pass 
outwards,  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  where  they  form 
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a  second  series  of  loops  beneath  the  Gluteus  maximus.  Cutaneous  branches  from 
this  second  series  of  loops,  usually  three  in  number,  pierce  the  Gluteus  maximus: 
one  near  the  posterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium ;  another  opposite  the  end  of 
the  sacrum ;  and  the  tliird,  midway  betweei\  the  other  two.  They  supply  the 
integument  over  the  posterior  part  of  the  gluteal  region. 

The  two  lower  posterior  sacral  nerves  arc  situated  below  the  Multifidus  spinte. 
They  are  of  small  size,  and  do  not  divide  into  internal  and  external  branches, 
but  join  with  each  other,  and  with  the  coccygeal  nerve,  so  as  to  form  loops  on 
the  back  of  the  sacrum,  filaments  from  which  supply  the  integument  over  the 
coccyx. 

The  coccy(/eal  nerve  divides  into  its  anterior  and  posterior  division  in  the  spinal 
canal.  The  posterior  division  is  the  smaller.  It  receives,  as  already  mentioned, 
a  communicating  branch  from  the  last  sacral,  and  is  lost  in  the  fibrous  structure 
on  the  back  of  the  coccyx. 

The  anterior  sacral  nerves  diminish  in  size  from  above  downwards.  The  four 
upper  ones  emerge  from  the  anterior  sacral  foramina:  the  anterior  division  of 
the  fifth,  after  emerging  from  the  spinal  canal  through  its  terminal  opening, 
curves  forwards  between  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx.  All  the  anterior  sacral 
nerves  communicate  with  the  sacral  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  at  their  exit  from 
the  sacral  foramina.  The  first  nerve,  of  large  size,  unites  with  the  lumbo-sacral 
cord,  formed  by  the  fifth  lumbar,  and  a  branch  from  the  fourth.  The  second, 
equal  in  size  to  the  preceding,  and  the  third,  about  one-fourth  the  size  of  the 
second,  unite  with  this  trunk,  and  form,  with  a  small  fasciculus  from  the  fourth, 
the  sacral  plexus. 

The  fourth  anterior  sacral  nerve  sends  a  branch  to  join  the  sacral  plexus.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  nerve  divides  into  visceral  and  muscular  branches:  and 
a  communicating  filament  descends  to  join  the  fifth  sacral  nerve.  The  visceral 
branches  are  distributed  to  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis,  communicating  with  the 
sympathetic  nerve.  These  branches  ascend  upon  the  rectum  and  bladder:  in 
the  female,  upon  the  vagina  and  bladder,  communicating  with  branches  of  the 
sympathetic  to  form  the  hypogastric  plexus.  The  muscular  branches  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  Levator  ani,  Coccygeus,  and  Sphincter  ani.  Cutaneous  filaments 
arise  from  the  latter  branch,  which  supply  the  integument  between  the  anus  and 
coccyx. 

The  fifth  anterior  sacral  nerve,  after  passing  from  the  lower  end  of  the  sacral 
canal,  curves  forwards  through  the  fifth  sacral  foramen,  formed  between  the  lower 
part  of  the  sacrum  and  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  piece  of  the  coccyx. 
It  pierces  the  Coccygeus  muscle,  and  descends  upon  its  anterior  surface  to  the  tip 
of  the  coccyx,  where  it  again  perforates  the  muscle,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
integument;  ovpr  the  back  part  and  side  of  the  coccyx.  This  nerve  communicates 
above  with  the  fourth  sacral,  and  below  with  the  coccygeal  nerve,  and  supplies 
the  Coccygeus  muscle. 

The  anterior  division  of  the  coccygeal  nerve  is  a  delicate  filament  which  escapes 
at  the  termination  of  the  sacral  canal ;  it  passes  downwards  behind  the  rudimentary 
transverse  process  of  the  first  piece  of  the  coccyx,  and  curves  forwards,  through 
the  notch  between  the  first  and  second  pieces  on  the  lateral  border  of  the  bona 
It  pierces  the  sacro-sciatic  ligament  and  Coccygeus  muscle,  is  joined  by  a  branch 
from  the  fifth  anterior  sacral,  and  becomes  lost  in  the  integument  at  the  back  part 
and  side  of  the  coccyx. 

Sacral  Plexus. 

The  sacral  plexus  is  formed  by  the  lumbo-sacral  cord,  the  anterior  divisions  of 
the  three  upper  sacral  nerves,  and  part  of  that  of  the  fourth.  These  nerves  pro- 
ceed in  different  directions ;  the  upper  ones  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards, 
the  lower  one  nearly  horizontally,  and  they  all  unite  into  a  single,  broad,  flat 
cord.     The  sacral  plexus  is  triangular  in  form,  its  base  corresponding  with  the 
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exit  of  the  nerves  from  the  sacrum,  its  apex  witli  the  lower  part  of  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  foramen.     It  rests  upou  the  anterior  surface  of  the  Pyriformis,  and 
is  covered  in  front  by  the  pelvic  fascia,  which  separates  it  from  the  sciatic  aud 
pudic  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  and  from  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis. 
The  branches  of  the  sacral  plexus  are : — 

Muscular.  Pudic. 

Superior  gluteal.  Small  sciatic. 

Great  sciatic.    ■ 

The  Tnuscvlar  brajiches  supply  the  Pyriformis,  Obturator  internus,  the  two 
Gemelli,  and  the  Quadratus  femoris.  The  branch  to  the  Pyriformis  arises  either 
from  the  plexus,  or  from  the  upper  sacral  nerves :  the  braucli  to  the  Obturator 
internus  arises  at  the  junction  of  the  lurabo  sacral  and  first  sacral  nerves ;  it 

Fig.  414. — Side  View  of  Pelvis,  showiog  Sacral  Pleins. 


passes  out  of  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  crosses  behind  the 
8piiie  of  the  ischium,  and  enters  the  pelvis  again  through  the  le.*f«r  sacro-sciatic 
foramen  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  Obturator  internus ;  the  branch  to  the  Gemel- 
lus superior  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  plexus,  near  the  pudic  nerve;  the 
small  branch  to  the  Gemellus  inferior  and  Quadratus  femoris  also  arises  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  plexus:  It  passes  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  and  courses 
down  oeneath  the  Gemelli  and  tendon  of  the  Obturator  internuB,  and  supplies  the 
muscles  on  their  deep  or  anterior  surface.  It  gives  off  an  articular  branch  to  the 
hip-joint.  This  branch  is  occasionally  derived  from  the  upper  part  of  the  great 
sciatic  nerve. 

The  Superior  Gluteal  Nerve  (Fig.  416)  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the 
lumbo-sacral  cord  ;  it  pa,sses  from  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  fora- 
men above  the  Pyriformis  muscle,  accompanied  by  the  Gluteal  vessels,  and  divides 
into  a  superior  and  an  inferior  branch. 
45 
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The  superior  branch  follows  the  line  of  origin  of  the  Gluteus  minimus,  and 
supplies  it  and  the  Gluteus  medius. 

The  inferior  branch  crosses  obliquely  between  the  Gluteus  minimus  and  medius, 
distributing  filaments  to  both  these  muscles,  and  terminates  in  the  Tensor  vaginae 
femoris,  extending  nearly  to  its  lower  end. 

The  PuDic  Nerve  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  sacral  plexus,  and  leaves 
the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacro-sciatio  foramen,  below  the  Pyriformis.  It  then 
crosses  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  re-enters  the  pelvis  through  the  lesser  sacro- 
sciatic  foramen.  It  accompanies  the  pudic  vessels  upwards  and  forwards  along 
the  outer  wall  of  the  ischio  rectal  fossa,  being  contained  in  a  sheath  of  the  obtu- 
rator fascia,  and  divides  into  two  terminal  branches,  the  perineal  nerve,  and  the 
dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis.  Near  its  origin,  it  gives  off  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal 
nerve. 

The  inferior  hemorrhoidal  nerve  is  occasionally  derived  from  the  sacral  plexus. 
It  passes  across  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  with  its  accompanying  vessels,  towards  the 
lower  end  of  the  rectum,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  round  the  anus. 
Branches  of  this  nerve  communicate  with  the  inferior  pudendal  and  superficial 
perineal  nerves  at  the  fore  part  of  the  perinseum. 

The  perineal  nerve,  the  inferior  and  larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the 
pudic,  is  situated  below  the  pudic  artery.  It  accompanies  the  superficial  perineal 
artery  in  the  perinaeum,  dividing  into  cutaneous  and  muscular  branches. 

The  cutaneous  branches  (superficial  perineal)  are  two  in  number,  posterior  and 
anterior.  The  posterior  branch  passes  to  the  fore  part  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa, 
distributing  filaments  to  the  Sphincter  ani  and  integument  in  front  of  the  anus, 
which  communicate  with  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  nerve;  it  then  passes  forwards, 
with  the  anterior  branch,  to  the  back  of  the  scrotum,  communicating  with  the 
anterior  branch  and  with  the  inferior  pudendal.  The  anterior  branch  passes  to  the 
fore  part  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  in  front  of  the  preceding,  and  accompanies  it 
to  the  scrotum  and  under  part  of  the  penis.  This  branch  gives  one  or  two  fila- 
ments to  the  Levator  ani. 

The  muscular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  Transversus  perinei,  Accelerator 
urinsB,  Erector  penis,  and  Compressor  urethras.  The  nerve  of  the  bulb  supplies 
the  corpus  spongiosum ;  some  of  its  filaments  run  for  some  distance  on  the  sur- 
face before  penetrating  to  the  interior. 

The  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis  is  the  superior  division  of  the  pudic  nerve;  it 
accompanies  the  pudic  artery  along  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  piercing  the  pos- 
terior layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  it  runs  forwards  along  the  inner  margin 
of  the  ramus  of  the  pubes,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  deep  fascia.  It  then 
pierces  the  anterior  layer,  and,  in  company  with  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis, 
passes  through  the  suspensory  ligament,  and  running  forwards  is  distributed  to 
the  glans.  On  the  penis,  this  nerve  gives  off  a  cutaneous  branch,  which  runs 
along  the  side  of  the  organ ;  it  is  joined  with  branches  of  the  sympathetic,  and 
supplies  the  integument  of  the  upper  surface  and  sides  of  the  penis  and  prepuce, 
giving  a  large  branch  to  the  corpus  cavernosum. 

In  the  female,  the  pudic  nerve  is  distributed  to  the  parts  analogous  to  those  in 
the  male ;  its  superior  division  terminating  in  the  clitoris,  its  inferior  in  the  exter- 
nal labia  and  perinaeum. 

The  Small  Sciatic  Nerve  (Fig.  416)  supplies  the  integument  of  the  perin«uni 
and  back  part  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  and  one  muscle,  the  Gluteus  maximus.  It  is 
usually  formed  by  the  union  of  two  branches,  which  arise  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  sacral  plexus.  It  issues  from  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacro -sciatic  fora- 
men below  the  Pyriformis  muscle,  descends  beneath  the  Gluteus  maximus  with 
the  sciatic  artery,  and  at  the  lower  border  of  that  muscle  passes  along  the  back 
part  of  the  thigh,  beneath  the  fascia  lata,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  popliteal 
region,  where  it  pierces  the  fascia  and  becomes  cutaneous.  It  then  accompanies 
the  external  saplienous  vein  below  the  middle  of  the  leg,  its  terminal  filaments 
communicating  with  the  external  saphenous  nerve. 
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Fig.  415.— Cutaoeong  Nervee  of  Lower  Fig.  41G.— Nerves  of  the  Lower  Eitremity,' 

Eztreuitf.    Posterior  View.  Posterior  View. 


i\' 


'  y.  B. — tn  ttiia  diagram  the  Eitemal  Saphenous  and  Comronnicans  Perunei  are  not  in  thwi 
normal  position.    They  have  been  displaced  by  the  removal  of  the  superficial  muaeles. 
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The  branches  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve  are  muscular  (inferior  gluteal)  and 
cutaneous. 

The  inferior  gluteal  consist  of  several  large  branches  given  off  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  Gluteus  maximus,  near  its  lower  part. 

The  cutaneous  branches  consist  of  two  groups,  internal  and  ascending. 

The  internal  cutaneous  branches  are  distributed  to  the  skin,  at  the  upper  and 
inner  side  of  the  thigh,  on  its  posterior  aspect.  One  branch,  longer  than  tne  rest, 
the  inferior  pudendal^  curves  forwards  below  the  tuber  ischii,  pierces  the  fascia  lata 
and  passes  forwards  beneath  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perinseum  to  be  distributed 
to  the  integument  of  the  scrotum,  communicating  with  the  superficial  perineal 
and  inferior  hemorrhoidal  nerves. 

The  ascending  cutaneous  branches  consist  of  two  or  three  filaments,  which 
turn  upwards  round  the  lower  border  of  the  Gluteus  maximus,  to  supply  the 
integument  covering  its  surface.  One  or  two  filaments  occasionally  aescend 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  supplying  the  integument  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  that  region. 

Two  or  three  branches  are  given  off  from  the  lesser  sciatic  nerve  as  it  descends 
beneath  the  fascia  of  the  thign  ;  they  supply  the  integument  of  the  back  part  of 
the  thigh,  popliteal  region,  and  upper  part  of  the  leg. 

The  Great  Sciatic  Nerve  (Fig.  416)  supplies  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
integument  of  the  leg,  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  thigh,  aijd  those  of  the 
leg  jind  foot.  It  is  the  largest  nervous  cord  in  the  body,  measuring  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  is  the  continuation  of  the  lower  part  cf  the 
sacral  plexus.  It  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  fora- 
men, below  the  Pyriformis  muscle.  It  descends  between  the  trochanter  major 
and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  along  the  back  part  of  the  thigh  to  about  its 
lower  third,  where  it  divides  into  two  large  branches,  the  internal  and  external 
popliteal  nerves. 

This  division  may  take  place  at  any  point  between  the  sacral  plexus  and  the 
lower  third  of  the  thigh.  When  the  division  occurs  at  the  plexus,  the  two 
nerves  descend  together,  side  by  side ;  or  they  may  be  separated,  at  their  com- 
mencement, by  the  interposition  of  part  or  the  whole  of  the  Pyriformis  muscle. 
As  the  nerve  descends  along  the  back  of  the  thigh,  it  rests  at  first  upon  the 
External  rotator  muscles,  together  with  the  small  sciatic  nerve  and  artery,  being 
covered  by  the  Gluteus  maximus ;  lower  down,  it  lies  upon  the  Adductor  mag- 
nus,  and  is  covered  by  the  long  head  of  the  Biceps. 

The  branches  of  the  nerve,  before  its  division,  are  articular  and  muscular. 

The  articular  branches  arise  from  the  upper  part  of  the  nerve ;  they  supply 
the  hip-joint,  perforating  its  fibrous  capsule  posteriorly.  These  branches  are 
sometimes  derived  from  the  sacral  plexus. 

The  muscular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  Flexors  of  the  leg:  viz.,  the 
Biceps,  Semitendinosus,  and  Semimembranosus,  and  a  branch  to  the  Adductor 
magnus.     These  branches  are  given  off  beneath  the  Biceps  muscle. 

The  Internal  Popliteal  Nerve^  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the 
great  sciatic,  descends  along  the  back  part  of  the  thigh,  through  the  middle  of 
the  popliteal  space,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ^"opliteus  muscle,  w^here  it  passes 
with  the  artery  beneath  the  arch  of  the  Soleus,  and  becomes  the  posterior  tibial. 
It  lies  at  first  very  superficial,  and  at  the  outer  side  of,  and  some  distance  from, 
the  popliteal  vessels ;  opposite  the  knee-joint,  it  is  in  close  relation  with  the 
vessels,  and  crosses  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery. 

The  branches  of  this  nerve  are  the  articular,  muscular,  and  a  cutaneous  branch, 
the  external  or  short  saphenous  nerve. 

T!\\Q  articular  branches^  M^xjLdkW J  three  in  number,  supply  the  knee-joint:  two 
of  these  branches  accompany  the  superior  and  inferior  internal  articular  arteries; 
and  a  third,  the  azygos  artery. 

The  muscular  branches,  four  or  five  in  number,  arise  from  the  nerve  as  it  lies 
between  the  two  heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius  muscle ;  they  supply  that  muscle, 
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the  Plantaria,  Soleos,  and  Popliteus.    The  nerves  which  supply  the  PopHteas 
turn  round  ita  lower  border  and  are  distributed  to  its  deep  surfaee. 

The  external  or  short  saphenous  nerve  (comniunicans  poplitci)  (Fig.  415)  descends 
between  the  two  heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius  muscle,  and,  about  the  middle  of 
the  back  of  the  leg,  pierces  the  deep  fascia,  and  receives  a  communicating  branch 
(communica-ns  peronei)  from  the  external  popliteal  nerve.  The  nerve  then  con- 
tinues Its  course  down  the  leg  near  the  outer  margin  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  in 
company  with  the  external  saphenous  vein,  winds  round  the  outer  malleolus,  and 
is  distributed  to  the  integument  along  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  and  little  toe, 
communicating  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  with  the  musculo- cutaneous  nerve.  In 
the  leg,  its  branches  communicate  with  those  of  the  small  sciatic. 

The  Posterior  Tibial  Nerve  (Fig.  416)  commences  at  the  lower  border  of  the 
Popliteus  muscle,  and  passes  along  the  back  part  of  the  leg  with  the  posterior 
tibial  vessels  to  the  interval  between  the  inner  malleolus  and  the  heel,  where  it 
divides   into   the   external  and  internal    plan- 
tar nerves.     It  lies  upon    the    deep    muscles  fig.  417. — The  Plantar  Nerves. 
of  the  leg,  and  is  covered  by  the  deep  fascia, 
the  superficial  muscles,  and  integument.     In 
the  upper  part  of   its  course,  it  lies  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery:  but 
it    soon   crosses   that   vea-sel,  and   lies   to  its 
outer  side  as  far  as  the  ankle.     In  the  lower      Ji*»w 
third  of  the  leg,  it  is  placed  parallel  with  the        '"^ 
iuaer  margin  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 

The  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  nerve 
are  muscular  and  plantar-cutaneous. 

The  muscular  hranchns  arise  either  separately 
or  by  a  common  trunk  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  nerve.  They  supply  the  Tibialis 
posticus,  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  Flexor 
longus  poliicia  muscles ;  the  branch  to  the 
latter  muscle  accompanying  the  peroneal 
artery. 

The  plantar -cutaneous  branch  perforates  the 
internal  annular  ligament,  and  supplies  the 
integument  Of  the  heel  and  inner  side  of  the 
sole  of  the  foot. 

The  internal  plantar  nerve  (Fig.  417),  the 
larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the 
posterior  tibial,  accompanies  the  internal 
plantar  artery  along  the  inner  side  of  the  foot. 
From  its  origin  at  the  inner  ankle  .it  passes 
forwards  between  the  Abductor  pollicis  and 
Flexor  brevia  digitorum,  divides  opposite  the 

bases  of  the  metatarsal   bones   into    four  digitrd   branches,   and   communicates 
-with  the  external  plantar  nerve. 

Stanches.  In  its  course,  the  internal  plantar  nerve  gives  off  C"(ajieo«s  branches, 
which  pierce  the  plantar  fascia  and  supply  the  integument  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot;  muscular  branches,  which  supply  the  Abductor  pollicis  and  Flexor  brevis 
digitorum ;  articular  branches  to  the  articulations  of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus ; 
and  Jour  digital  branches.  Tlie.se  pa.sa  between  tlie  divisions  of  the  plantar  fascia 
in  the  clefts  between  the  toes,  and  are  distributed  in  the  following  manner  :  The 
first  supplies  the  inner  border  of  the  great  toe,  and  sends  a  filament  to  the  Flexor 
brevis  pollicis  muscle ;  the  second  bifurcates,  to  supply  the  adjacent  sides  of  the 
great  and  second  toes,  sending  a  filament  to  the  first  Lumbricalis  muscle ;  the 
third  digital  branch  supplies  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  second  and  third  toes,  and  , 
the  second  Lumbricalis  muscle ;  the  fourth  supplies  the  corresponding  sides  of 
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the  third  and  fourth  toes,  and  receives  a  communicating  branch  from  the  external 
plantar  nerve.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  distribution  of  these  branches  is 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  median  nerve  in  the  hand.  Each  digital  nerve 
gives  off  cutaneous  and  articular  filaments ;  and  opposite  the  last  phalanx  sends 
a  dorsal  branch,  which  supplies  the  structure  round  the  nail,  the  continuation  of 
the  nerve  being  distributed  to  the  ball  of  the  toe. 

The  external  plantar  nerve,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  completes  the  nervous  sup- 
ply to  the  structures  of  the  foot,  being  distributed  to  the  little  toe  and  one-half 
of  the  fourth,  as  well  as  to  most  of  the  deep  muscles,  its  distribution  being  similar 
to  that  of  the  ulnar  in  the  hand.  It  passes  obliquely  forwards  with  the  external 
plantar  artery  to  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  lying  between  the  Flexor  brevis 
digitorum  and  Flexor  accessorius ;  and,  in  the  interval  between  the  former  muscle 
and  Abductor  minimi  digiti,  divides  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  branch. 
Before  its  division,  it  supplies  the  Flexor  accessorius  and  Abductor  minimi  digiti. 

The  superficial  branch  separates  into  two  digital  nerves:  one,  smaller  of  the 
two,  supplies  the  outer  side  of  the  little  toe,  the  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  and 
the  two  interosseous  muscles  of  the  fourth  metatarsal  space ;  the  other,  and 
larger,  digital  branch,  supplies  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  toes, 
and  communicates  with  the  internal  plantar  nerve. 

The  deep  or  muscular  branch  accompanies  the  external  plantar  artery  into  the 
deep  part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  muscles  and 
Adductor  pollicis,  and  supplies  all  the  interossei  (except  those  in  the  fourth 
metatarsal  space),  the  two  outer  Lumbricales,  the  Adductor  pollicis,  and  the  Trans 
versus  pedis. 

The  External  Popliteal  or  Peroneal  Nerve  (Fig.  416),  about  one-half  the  size 
of  the  internal  popliteal,  descends  obliquely  along  the  outer  side  of  the  popliteal 
space  to  the  fibula,  close  to  the  margin  of  the  Biceps  muscle.  It  is  easily  felt 
beneath  the  skin  behind  the  liead  of  the  fibula,  at  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon 
of  the  Biceps.  About  an  inch  below  the  head  of  the  fibula  it  pierces  the  origin 
of  the  Peroneus  longiis,  and  divides  beneath  that  muscle  into  the  anterior  tibial 
and  musculo-cutaneous  nerves. 

The  branches  of  the  peroneal  nerve,  previous  to  its  division,  are  articular  and 
cutaneous. 

The  articular  branches,  two  in  number,  accompany  the  superior  and  inferior 
external  articular  arteries  to  the  outer  side  of  the  knee.  The  upper  one  occa- 
sionally arises  from  the  great  sciatic  nerve  before  its  bifurcation.  A  third  (recur- 
rent) articular  nerve  is  given  off  at  the  point  of  division  of  the  peroneal  nerve; 
it  ascends  with  the  tibial  recurrent  artery  through  the  Tibialis  anticus  muscle  to 
the  front  of  the  knee,  which  it  supplies. 

The  cutaneous  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  supply  the  integument  along 
the  back  part  and  outer  side  of  the  leg,  as  far  as  its  middle  or  lower  part ;  one 
of  these,  larger  than  the  rest,  the  comrmmicans  peronei,  arises  near  the  head  of 
the  fibula,  crosses  the  external  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg,  and  joins  with  the  external  saphenous.  This  nerve  occasionally  exists  as  a 
separate  branch,  which  is  continued  down  as  far  as  the  heel. 

The  Anterior  Tibial  Nerve  (Fig.  413)  commences  at  the  bifurcation  of  the- 
peroneal  nerve,  between  the  fibula  and  upper  part  of  the  Peroneus  longus,  passes 
obliquely  forwards  beneath  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
interosseous  membrane,  and  reaches  the  outer  side  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery 
above  the  middle  of  the  leg ;  it  then  descends  with  the  artery  to  the  front  of  the 
ankle-joint,  where  it  divides  into  an  external  and  an  internal  branch.  This  nerve 
lies  at  first  on  the  outer  side  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  then  in  front  of  it,  and 
again  at  its  outer  side  at  the  ankle-joint. 

The  branches  of  the  anterior  tibial  nerve,  in  its  course  through  the  leg,  are  the 
muscular  nerves  to  the  Tibialis  anticus.  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  JPeroneus 
,  tertius,  and  Extensor  proprius  pollicis  muscles. 

The  external  or  tarsal  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial  passes  outwards  across  the 
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tarsus,  beneath  the  Extensor  brevis  digitorum,  and  having  become  ganglionic, 
like  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve  at  the  wrist,  supplies  the  Extensor  brevis 
digitorum  and  the  articulations  of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus. 

The  internal  branch,  the  continuation  of  the  nerve,  accompanies  the  dorsalis 
pedis  artery  along  the  inner  side  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and,  at  the  first  inter- 
osseous space,  divides  into  two  branches,  which  supply  the  adjacent  sides  of  the 
great  and  second  toes,  communicating  with  the  internal  division  of  the  musculo- 
cutaneous nerve. 

The  Musculo-cutaneoiis  Nerve  (Fig.  413)  supplies  the  muscles  on  the  fibular  side 
of  the  leg,  and  the  integument  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  It  passes  forwards 
between  the  Peronei  muscles  and  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  pierces  the  deep 
fascia  at  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  on  its  front  and  outer  side,  and  divides  into 
two  branches.  This  nerve,  in  its  course  between  the  muscles,  gives  off'  muscular 
branches  to  the  Peroneus  longus  and  brevis,  and  cutaneous  filaments  to  the  integu- 
ment of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg. 

The  internal  branch  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  passes  in  front  of  the  ankle- 
joint,  and  along  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  supplying  the  inner  side  of  the  great  toe, 
and  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  second  and  third  toes.  It  also  supplies  the  integu- 
ment of  the  inner  ankle  and  inner  side  of  the  foot,  communicating  with  the 
internal  saphenous  nerve,  and  joins  with  the  anterior  tibial  nerve,  between  the 
great  and  second  toes. 

The  external  branch,  the  larger,  passes  along  the  outer  side  of  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot,  to  be  distributed  to  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  toes. 
It  also  supplies  the  integument  of  the  outer  ankle  and  outer  side  of  the  foot, 
communicating  with  the  short  saphenous  nerve. 

The  distribution  of  these  branches  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  will  be 
found  to  vary ;  together,  they  supply  all  the  toes  excepting  the  outer  side  of  the 
little  toe,  and  the  adjoinfng  sides  of  the  great  and  second  toes,  the  former  being 
supplied  by  the  external  saphenous,  and  the  latter  by  the  internal  branch  of  the 
anterior  tibial. 


The  Sympathetic  Nerve. 

THE  Sympathetic  Nerve  is  so  called  from  the  opinion  entertained  that  through 
it  is  produced  a  sympathy  between  the  affections  of  distant  organs.  It  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  ganglia,  connected  together  by  intervening  cords,  extending  on 
each  side  of  the  vertebral  column  from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  coccyx.  It 
may,  moreover,  be  traced  up  into  the  head,  where  the  ganglia  (which  are  all  in 
connection  with  the  fifth  cranial  nerve)  occupy  spaces  between  the  cranial  and 
facial  bones.  These  two  gangliated  cords  lie  parallel  with  one  another  as  far  as 
the  sacrum,  on  which  bone  they  converge,  communicating  together  through  a 
single  ganglion  [ganglion  impar\  placed  in  front  of  the  coccyx.  Some  anato- 
mists also  state  that  the  two  cords  are  joined  at  their  cephalic  extremity,  through 
a  small  ganglion  {the  ganglion  of  Ribes\  situated  upon  the  anterior  communi- 
cating artery.  Moreover,  the  chains  of  opposite  sides  communicate  between 
these  two  extremities  in  several  parts  by  means  of  the  nervous  cords  that  arise 
from  them. 

The  ganglia  are  somewhat  less  numerous  than  the  vertebrae :  thus  there  are 
only  three  in  the  cervical  region,  twelve  in  the  dorsal,  four  in  the  lumbar,  five  in 
the  sacral,  and  one  in  the  coccygeal. 

The  sympathetic  nerve,  for  convenience  of  description,  may  be  divided  into 
several  parts,  according  to  the  position  occupied  by  each ;  and  the  number  of 
ganglia,  of  which  each  part  is  composed,  may  be  thus  arranged : — 


Cephalic  portion 
Cervical        " 
Dorsal  " 

Lumbar        " 
Sacral  " 

Coccygeal     " 


4  pairs  of  ganglia. 
8         "  ^^ 

12         "  " 

4  "  " 

5  "  " 

1  single  ganglion. 


Each  ganglion  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  centre,  from  or  to  which  branches 
pass  in  various  directions.  These  branches  may  be  thus  arranged : — 1.  Branches 
of  communication  between  the  ganglia.  2.  Branches  of  communication  with  the 
cerebral  or  spinal  nerves.  3.  Primary  branches  passing  to  be  distributed  to  the 
arteries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ganglia,  and  to  the  viscera,  or  proceeding  to  other 
ganglia  placed  in  the  thorax,  abdomen,  or  pelvis. 

1.  The  branches  of  communication  between  the  ganglia  are  composed  of  gray 
and  white  nerve-fibres,  the  latter  being  continuous  with  those  fibres  of  the  spinal 
nerves  which  pass  to  the  ganglia. 

2.  The  branches  of  communication  between  the  ganglia  and  the  cerebral  or 
spinal  nerves  also  consist  of  a  white  and  a  gray  portion ;  the  former  proceeding 
from  the  spinal  nerve  to  the  ganglion,  the  latter  passing /rom  the  ganglion  to  the 
spinal  nerve. 

3.  The  primary  branches  of  distribution  also  consist  of  two  kinds  of  nerve- 
fibres,  the  sympathetic  and  spinal.  They  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to  form 
intricate  plexuses,  which  encircle  the  blood-vessels,  and  are  conducted  by  them 
to  the  viscera.  The  greater  number,  however,  of  these  branches  pass  to  a  series 
of  visceral  ganglia.  These  are  ganglionic  masses,  of  variable  size,  situated  in  the 
large  cavities  of  the  trunk,  the  thorax,  and  abdomen;  and  are  connected  with  the 
roots  of  the  great  arteries  of  the  viscera.  The  visceral  ganglia  are  single  and 
unsymmetrical,  and  are  called  the  cardiac  and  semilunar.     From  these  visceral 
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ganglia  numerous  plexuses  of  nerves  are  derived,  which  entwine  round  the  blood- 
vessels,  and  are  conducted  by  them  to  the  viscera. 

The  cephalic  portion  of  the  sympathetic  consists  of  four  ganglia : — 1.  The 
ophthalmic  ganglion.  2.  The  spheno-palatine,  or  Meckel's  ganglion.  3.  The 
otic,  or  Arnold's  ganglion.     4.  The  submaxillary  ganglion. 

These  have  been  already  described  in  connection  with  the  three  divisions  of 
the  fifth  nerve. 

Cervical  Portion  of  the  Sympathetic. 

The  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic  consists  of  three  ganglia  on  each  side, 
which  are  distinguished,  according  to  their  position,  as  the  superior,  middle,  and 
inferior  cervical. 

The  Superior  Cervical  Ganglion,  the  largest  of  the  three,  is  placed  opposite 
the  second  and  third  cervical  vertebrae  and  sometimes  as  low  as  the  fourth  or  fifth. 
It  is  of  a  reddish -gray  color,  and  usually  fusiform  in  shape ;  sometimes  broad, 
and  occasionally  constricted  at  intervals,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  opinion  that  it 
consists  of  the  coalescence  of  several  smaller  ganglia.  It  is  in  relation,  in  front, 
with  the  sheath  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein;  behind 
it  lies  on  the  Rectus  capitis  anticus  major  muscle. 

Its  branches  may  be  divided  into  superior,  inferior,  external,  internal,  and 
anterior. 

The  superior  branch  appears  to  be  a  direct  continuation  of  the  ganglion.  It 
is  soft  in  texture,  and  of  a  reddish  color.  It  ascends  by  the  side  of  the  internal 
carotid  artery,  and,  entering  the  carotid  canal  in  the  temporal  bone,  divides  into 
two  branches,  which  lie,  one  on  the  outer,  and  the  other  on  the  inner  side  of  that 
vessel. 

The  outer  branchy  the  larger  of  the  two,  distributes  filaments  to  the  internal 
carotid  artery,  and  forms  the  carotid  plexus. 

The  inner  branch  also  distributes  filaments  to  the  internal  carotid,  and,  con- 
tinuing onwards,  forms  the  cavernous  plexus. 

Carotid  Plexus. 

The  carotid  plexus  is  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  carotid.  Fila- 
ments from  this  plexus  occasionally  form  a  small  gangliform  swelling  on  the 
under  surface  of  tne  artery,  which  is  called  the  carotid  ganglion.  The  carotid 
plexus  communicates  with  the  Casserian  ganglion,  with  the  sixth  nerve,  and 
spheno-palatine  ganglion,  and  distributes  filaments  to  the  wall  of  the  carotid 
artery,  and  to  the  dura  mater  (Valentin),  Avhile  in  the  carotid  canal  it  commu- 
nicates with  Jacobson's  nerve,  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal. 

The  communicating  branches  with  the  sixth  nerve  consist  of  one  or  two  filaments 
which  join  that  nerve  as  it  lies  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  carotid.  Other 
filaments  are  also  connected  with  the  Casserian  ganglion.  The  communication 
with  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  is  effected  by  the  carotid  portion  of  the  Vidian 
nerve,  which  passes  forwards,  through  the  cartilaginous  substance  filling  the  fora- 
men lacerum  medium,  along  the  pterygoid  or  Vidian  canal,  to  the  spheno-palatine 
ganglion.     In  this  canal  it  joins  the  petrosal  branch  of  the  Vidian. 

Cavernous  Plexus. 

The  cavernous  plexus  is  situated  below,  and  internal  to  that  part  of  the  internal 
carotid  which  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  sella  Turcica,  in  the  cavernous  sinus, 
and  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  internal  division  of  the  ascending  branch  from  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion.  It  communicates  with  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  nerves,  and  with  the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  and  distributes  filaments  to  the 
wall  of  the  internal  carotid.     The  branch  of  communication  with  the  third  nerve 
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joins  it  at  its  point  of  division :  the  branch  to  the  fourth  nerve  joins  it  as  it  lies 
on  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus  ;  other  filaments  are  connected  with  the 
under  surface  of  the  trunk  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve ;  and  a  second  filament  of 
communication  joins  the  sixth  nerve. 

The  filament  of  connection  with  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  arises  from  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  cavernous  plexus ;  it  accompanies  the  nasal  nerve,  or  continues 
forwards  as  a  separate  branch. 

The  terminal  filaments  from  the  carotid  and  cavernous  plexuses  are  prolonged 
along  the  intei  nal  carotid,  forming  plexuses  which  entwine  round  the  cerebral 
and  ophthalmic  arteries ;  along  the  former  vessel  they  may  be  traced  on  to  the  pia 
mater ;  along  the  latter,  into  the  orbit,  where  they  accompany  each  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  vessel,  a  separate  plexus  passing  with  the  arteria  centralis  retinae 
into  the  interior  of  the  eyeball.  The  filaments  prolonged  on  to  the  anterior 
communicating  artery  form  a  small  ganglion,  the  ganglion  of  Ribes^  which  serves, 
as  mentioned  above,  to  connect  the  sympathetic  nerves  of  the  right  and  left  sides. 

The  inferior  or  descending  branch  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  communi- 
cates with  the  middle  cervical  ganglion. 

The  external  branches  are  numerous,  and  communicate  with  the  cranial  nerves, 
and  with  the  four  upper  spinal  nerves.  Sometimes  the  branch  to  the  fourth  spinal 
nerve  may  come  from  the  cord  connecting  the  upper  and  middle  cervical  ganglia. 
The  branches  of  communication  with  the  cranial  nerves  consist  of  delicate  fila- 
ments, which  pass  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  to  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk 
of  the  pneumogastric,  and  to  the  ninth  nerve.  A  separate  filament  from  the 
cervical  ganglion  subdivides  and  joins  the  petrosal  ganglion  of  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal,  and  the  ganglion  of  the  root  of  the  pneumogastric  in  the  jugular  foramen. 

The  internal  branches  are  three  in  number :  the  pharyngeal,  laryngeal,  and 
superior  cardiac  nerve.  The  pharyngeal  branches  pass  inwards  to  the  side  of 
the  pharynx,  where  they  join  with  branches  from  the  pneumogastric,  glosso- 
pharyngeal, and  external  laryngeal  nerves  to  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus.  The 
laryngeal  branches  unite  with  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  and  its  branches. 

The  superior  cardiac  nerve  will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  other 
cardiac  nerves. 

The  anterior  branches. rtimity  upon  the  external  carotid  artery  and  its  branches, 
forming  round  each  a  delicate  plexus,  on  the  nerves  composing  which  small  gan- 
glia are  occasionally  found.  These  ganglia  have  been  named,  according  to  their 
position,  intercarotid*  (one  placed  at  the  angle  of  bifurcation  of  the  common 
carotid),  lingual,  temporal,  and  pharyngeal.  The  plexuses  accompanying  some 
of  these  arteries  have  important  communications  with  other  nerves.  That  sur- 
rounding the  external  carotid  is  connected  with  the  branch  of  the  facial  nerve 
to  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle;  that  surrounding  the  facial  communicates  with  the 
submaxillary  ganglion  by  one  or  two  filaments;  and  that  accompanying  the 
middle  meningeal  artery  sends  oflfsets  which  pass  to  the  otic  ganglion  and  to  the 
intumescentia  gangliformis  of  the  facial  nerve  (external  petrosal). 

The  Middle  Ckrvical  GANaLiox  (thyroid  ganglion)  is  the  smallest  of  the 
three  cervical  ganglia,  and  is  occasionally  altogether  wanting.  It  is  placed  oppo- 
site the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  usually  upon,  or  close  to,  the  inferior  thyroid 
artery ;  hence  the  name  "  thyroid  ganglion,"  assigned  to  it  by  Haller. 

Its  superior  branches  ascend  to  communicate  with  the  superior  cervical  gan- 
glion. 

Its  inferior  branches  descend  to  communicate  with  the  inferior  cervical  gan- 
glion. 

Its  external  branches  pass  outwards  to  join  the  fifth  and  sixth  spinal  nerves. 
Those  branches  are  not  constantly  found. 

Its  internal  branches  are  the  thyroid  and  the  middle  cardiac  nerve. 

The  thyroid  branches  are  small  filaments,  which  accompany  the  inferior  thyroid 

^  This  ganglion  is  of  the  same  structure  as  the  coccygeal  gland  (Luschka). 
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artery  to  the  thyroid  gland ;  they  communicate,  on  the  artery,  with  the  superior 
cardiac  nerve,  and,  in  the  gland,  with  branches  from  the  recurrent  and  external 
laryngeal  nerves. 

The  middle  cardiac  nerve  is  described  with  the  other  cardiac  nerves. 

The  Inferior  Cervical  Ganglion  is  situated  between  the  base  of  the  trans- 
verse process  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra  and  the  neck  of  the  first  rib,  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  superior  intercostal  artery.  Its  form  is  irregular ;  it  is  larger 
in  size  than  the  preceding,  and  frequently  joined  with  the  first  thoracic  ganglion. 

Its  superior  branches  communicate  with  the  middle  cervical  ganglion. 

Its  inferioT  branches  descend,  some  in  front  of,  others  behind,  the  subclavian 
artery,  to  join  the  first  thoracic  ganglion.  The  most  important  of  these  branches 
constitutes  the  inferior  cardiac  nerve,  to  be  presently  described. 

The  external  branches  consist  of  several  filaments,  some  of  which  communicate 
with  the  seventh  and  eighth  spinal  nerves;  others  accompany  the  vertebral 
artery  along  the  vertebral  canal,  forming  a  plexus  round  the  vessel,  supplying  it 
with  filaments,  and  communicating  with  the  cervical  spinal  nerves  as  high  as  the 
fourth. 

Cardiac  Nerves. 

The  cardiac  nerves  are  three  in  number  on  each  side :  superior,  middle,  and 
inferior,  one  being  derived  from  each  of  the  cervical  eanglia. 

The  superior  cardiac  nerve  (nervus  superficialis  cordis)  arises  by  two  or  more 
branches  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  occasionally  receives  a  filament 
from  the  cord  of  communication  between  the  first  and  second  cervical  ganglia. 
It  runs  down  the  neck  behind  the  common  carotid  artery,  lying  upon  the  Longus 
colli  muscle;  and  crosses  in  front  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  and  the  recur- 
rent laryngeal  nerve. 

The  right  superior  cardiac  nerve,  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  passes  either  in  front 
of  or  behind  the  subclavian  artery,  and  along  the  arteria  innominata,  to  the  back 
part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  where  it  joins  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  This  nerve, 
m  its  course,  is  connected  with  other  branches  of  the  sympathetic ;  about  the 
middle  of  the  neck  it  receives  filaments  from  the  external  laryngeal  nerve ;  lower 
down,  one  or  two  twigs  from  the  pneumogastric ;  and  a^  it  enters  the  thorax,  it 
joins  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal.  Filaments  from  this  nerve  communicate 
with  the  thyroid  branches  from  the  middle  cervical  ganglioij,  and  accompany 
these  nerves  to  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  left  superior  cardiac  nerve,  in  the  chest,  runs  by  the  side  of  the  left  carotid 
artery,  and  in  front  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  to  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus; 
but  occasionally  it  passes  behind  the  aorta,  and  terminates  in  the  deep  cardiac 
plexus. 

The  middle  cardiac  nerve  (nervus  cardiacus  magnus),  the  largest  of  the .  three, 
arises  from  the  middle  cervical  ganglion,  or  from  the  cord  between  the  middle 
and  inferior  ganglia.  On  the  right  side  it  descends  behind  the  common  carotid 
artery ;  and  at  the  root  of  the  neck  passes  either  in  front  of  or  behind  the  sub- 
clavian artery ;  it  then  descends  on  the  trachea,  receives  a  few  filaments  from  ihe 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  joins  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  In  the  neck,  'X 
communicates  with  the  superior  cardiac  and  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves.  On  tUc 
left  side,  the  middle  cardiac  nerve  enters  the  chest  between  the  left  carotid  and 
subclavian  arteries,  and  joins  the  left  side  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus. 

The  inferior  cardiac  nerve  (nervus  cardiacus  minor)  arises  from  the  inferior 
cervical  or  first  thoracic  ganglion.  It  passes  down  behind  the  subclavian  artery 
and  along  the  front  of  the  trachea,  to  join  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  It  communi- 
cates freely  behind  the  subclavian  artery  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  and  middle 
cardiac  nerves. 

The  great  or  deep  cardiac  plexus  {plexus  magnus  prof  undus — Scarpa)  is  situated 
in  front  of  the  trachea  at  its  bifurcation,  above  the  point  of  division  of  the  pnl- 
monary  artery,  and  behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta.     It  is  formed  by  the  cardiac 
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nerves  derived  from  the  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  and  the  cardiac 
branches  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  and  pneumogastric.  The  only  cardiac  nerves 
which  do  not  enter  into  the  formation  of  this  plexus  are  the  left  superior  cardiac 
nerve  and  the  left  inferior  cervical  cardiac  branch  from  the  pneumogastric.  The 
branches  derived  from  the  great  cardiac  plexus  form  the  posterior  coronary 
plexus,  and  part  of  the  anterior  coronary  plexus ;  whilst  a  few  filaments  proceed 
to  the  pulmonary  plexuses,  and  to  the  auricles  of  the  heart. 

The  branches  from  the  right  side  of  this  plexus  pass,  some  in  front  of,  and 
others  behind  the  right  pulmonary  artery ;  the  former,  the  more  numerous,  trans- 
mit a  few  filaments  to  the  anterior  pulmonary  plexus,  and  are  continued  along 
the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  to  form  part  of  the  anterior  coronary  plexus; 
those  behind  the  pulmonary  artery  distribute  a  few  filaments  to  the  right  auricle, 
and  form  part  of  the  posterior  coronary  plexus. 

The  branches  from  the  left  side  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus  distribute  a  few  fila- 
ments to  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart  and  the  anterior  pulmonary  plexus,  and  then 
pass  on  to  form  the  greater  part  of  the  posterior  coronary  plexus,  a  few  branches 
passing  to  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus. 

The  superficial  {anterior)  cardiac  plexus  lies  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  in 
front  of  the  right  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  formed  by  the  left  superior  cardiac 
nerve,  the  left  (and  occasionally  the  right)  inferior  cervical  cardiac  branches  of  the 
pneumogastric,  and  filaments  from  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  A  small  ganglion 
{cardiac  (janglion  of  Wrisberg)  is  occasionally  found  connected  with  these  nerves 
at  their  point  of  junction.  This  ganglion,  when  present,  is  situated  immediately 
beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  on  the  right  side  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  The 
superficial  cardiac  plexus  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  anterior  coronary  plexus, 
and  several  filaments  pass  along  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  left  anterior  pul- 
monary plexus. 

The  posterior  coronary  plexus  is  chiefly  formed  by  filaments  prolonged  from  the 
left  side  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus,  and  by  a  few  from  the  right  side.  It  sur- 
rounds the  branches  of  the  coronary  artery  at  the  back  of  the  heart,  and  its 
filaments  are  distributed  with  those  vessels  to  the  muscular  substance  of  the  ven- 
tricles. 

The  anterior  coronary  plexus  is  formed  chiefly  from  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus, 
but  receives  filaments  from  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  Passing  forwards  between 
the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  it  accompanies  the  right  coronary  artery  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  heart. 

Valentin  has  described  nervous  filaments  ramifying  under  the  endocardium ; 
and  Remak  has  found,  in  several  mammalia,  numerous  small  ganglia  on  the  car- 
diac nerves,  both  on  the  surface  of  the  heart  and  in  its  muscular  substance.  The 
elaborate  dissections  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Lee  have  demonstrated,  without  any 
doubt,  the  existence  of  a  dense  mesh  of  nerves  distributed  both  to  the  surface  and 
in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  having  numerous  ganglia  developed  upon  them. 

Thoracic  Part  of  the  Sympathetic. 

The  thoracic  portion  of  the  sympathetic  consists  of  a  series  of  ganglia,  which 
usually  correspond  in  number  to  that  of  the  vertebrae ;  but,  from  the  occasional 
coalescence  of  two,  their  number  is  uncertain.  These  ganglia  are  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  spine,  resting  against  the  heads  of  the  ribs,  and  covered  by  the  pleura 
costalis :  the  last  two  are,  however,  anterior  to  the  rest,  being  placed  on  the  side 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  The  ganglia  are  small  in  size,  and  of  a  grayish 
color.  The  first,  larger  than  the  rest,  is  of  an  elongated  form,  and  usually  blended 
with  the  last  cervical.  They  are  connected  together  by  cord-like  prolongations 
from  their  substance. 

The  external  branches  from  each  ganglion,  usually  two  in  number,  communicate 
with  each  of  the  dorsal  spinal  nerves. 

The  internal  branches  from  the  six  upper  ganglia  are  very  small ;  they  supply 
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filaments  to  the  thoracic  aorta  and  its  branches,  besides  small  branches  to  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  their  ligaments.  Branches  from  the  third  and  fourth 
ganglia  form  part  of  the  posterior  pulmonary  plexus. 

The  internal  branches  from  the  six  lower  ganglia  are  large  and  white  in  color; 
they  distribute  filaments  to  the  aorta,  and  unite  to  form  the  three  splanchnic 
nerves.     These  are  named  the  great^  the  lesser^  and  the  smallest  or  renal  splanchnic. 

The  great  splanchnic  nerve  is  of  a  white  color,  firm  in  texture,  and  bears  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  ganglionic  nerves.  It  is  formed  by  branches  from  the 
thoracic  ganglia  between  the  sixth  and  tenth,  receiving  filaments  (according  to 
Dr.  Beck)  from  all  the  thoracic  ganglia  above  the  sixth.  These  roots  unite  to 
form  a  large  round  cord  of  considerable  size.  It  descends  obliquely  inwards  in 
front  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras  along  the  posterior  mediastinum,  perforates 
the  cms  of  the  Diaphragm,  and  terminates  in  the  semilunar  ganglion,  distributing 
filaments  to  the  renal  plexus  and  suprarenal  capsule. 

The  lesser  splanchnic  nerve  is  formed  by  filaments  from  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
ganglia,  and  from  the  cord  between  them.  It  pierces  the  Diaphragm  with  the 
preceding  nerve,  and  joins  the  coeliac  plexus.  It  communicates  in  the  chest  with 
the  great  splanchnic  nerve,  and  occasionally  sends  filaments  to  the  renal  plexus. 

T}\iQ  smallest^  or  renal  splanchnic  nerve,  arises  from  the  last  ganglion,  and,  piercing 
the  Diaphragm,  terminates  in  the  renal  plexus  and  lower  part  of  the  cceliac  plexus. 
It  occasionally  communicates  with  the  preceding  nerve. 

A  striking  analogy  appears  to  exist  between  the  splanchnic  and  the  cardiac 
nerves.  The  cardiac  nerves  are  three  in  number;  they  arise  from  the  three 
cervical  ganglia,  and  are  distributed  to  a  large  and  important  organ  in  the  thoracic 
cavity.  The  splanchnic  nerves,  also  three  in  number,  are  connected  probably 
with  all  the  dorsal  ganglia,  and  are  distributed  to  important  organs  in  the  abdom- 
inal cavity. 

The  epigastric  or  solar  plexus  supplies  all  the  viscera  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 
It  consists  of  a  great  network  of  nerves  and  ganglia,  situated  behind  the  stomach 
and  in  front  of  the  aorta  and  crura  of  the  Diaphragm.  It  surrounds  the  coeliac 
axis  and  root  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  extending  downwards  as  low  as 
the  pancreas,  and  outwards  to  the  suprarenal  capsules.  This  plexus,  and  the 
ganslia  connected  with  it,  receive  the  great  splancnnic  nerve  of  both  sides,  part 
of  the  lesser  splanchnic  nerves,  and  the  termination  of  the  right  pneumogastric. 
It  distributes  filaments,  which  accompany,  under  the  name  of  plexuses,  all  the 
branches  from  the  front  of  the  abdominal  aorta. 

The  semilunar  ganglia  of  the  solar  plexus,  two  in  number,  one  on  each  side,  are 
the  largest  ganglia  in  the  body.  They  are  large,  irregular  gangliform  masses, 
formed  by  the  aggregation  of  smaller  ganglia,  having  interspaces  between  them. 
They  are  situated  by  the  side  of  the  coeliac  axis  and  superior  mesenteric  artery, 
close  to  the  suprarenal  capsules :  the  one  on  the  right  side  lies  beneath  the  vena 
cava  ;  the  upper  part  of  each  ganglion  is  joined  by  the  greater  splanchnic  nerve, 
and  to  the  inner  side  of  each  the  branches  of  the  solar  plexus  are  connected. 
From  the  solar  plexus  are  derived  the  following : — 

Phrenic  or  Diaphragmatic  plexus.  Suprarenal  plexus. 

Coeliac  plexus.  Renal  plexus. 

Gastric  plexus.  Superior  mesenteric  plexus. 

Hepatic  plexus.  Spermatic  plexus. 

Splenic  plexus.  Inferior  mesenteric  plexus. 

The  phrenic  plexus  accompanies  the  phrenic  artery  to  the  Diaphragm,  which  it 
supplies,  some  filaments  passing  to  the  suprarenal  capsule.  It  arises  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  semilunar  ganglion,  and  is  larger  on  the  right  than  on  the  left 
side.  It  receives  one  or  two  branches  from  the  phrenic  nerve.  In  connection 
with  this  plexus,  on  the  right  side,  at  its  point  of  junction  with  the  phrenic  nerve, 
is  a  small  ganglion  {ganglion  diaphragmaticum).  This  ganglion  is  placed  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm,  near  the  suprarenal  capsule.    Its  branches  bi9 
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distributed  to  the  vena  cava,  suprarenal  capsule,  and  the  hepatic  plexus.  There 
is  no  ganglion  on  the  left  side. 

The  suprarenal  plexus  is  formed  by  branches  from  the  solar  plexus,  from  the 
semilunar  ganglion,  and  from  the  phrenic  and  splanchnic  nerves,  a  ganglion  being 
formed  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  latter  nerve.  It  supplies  the  suprarenal 
gland.  The  branches  of  this  plexus  are  remarkable  for  their  large  size,  in  com- 
parison with  the  size  of  the  organ  they  supply. 

The  renal  plexus  is  formed  by  filaments  from  the  solar  plexus,  the  outer  part  of 
the  semilunar  ganglion,  and  the  aortic  plexus.  It  is  also  joined  by  filaments  from 
the  lesser  and  smallest  splanchnic  nerves.  The  nerves  from  these  sources,  fifteen 
or  twenty  in  number,  have  numerous  ganglia  developed  upon  them.  They  accom- 
pany the  branches  of  the  renal  artery  into  the  kidney  ;  some  filaments  on  the  right 
side  being  distributed  to  the  vena  cava,  and  others  to  the  spermatic  plexus,  on 
both  sides. 

The  spermatic  plexus  is  derived  from  the  renal  plexus,  receiving  branches  from 
the  aortic  plexus.     It  accompanies  the  spermatic  vessels  to  the  testes. 

In  the  female,  the  ovarian  plexus  is  distributed  to  the  ovaries  and  fundus  of  the 
uterus. 

The  coeliac plexus,  of  large  size,  is  a  direct  continuation  from  the  solar  plexus: 
it  surrounds  the  coeliac  axis,  and  subdivides  into  the  gastric,  hepatic,  and  splenic 
plexuses.  It  receives  branches  from  the  lesser  splanchnic  nerves,  and,  on  the  left 
side,  a  filament  from  the  right  pneumogastric. 

The  gastric  plexus  accompanies  the  gastric  artery  along  the  lesser  curvature 
of  the  stomach,  and  joins  with  branches  from  the  left  pneumogastric  nerve.  It 
is  distributed  to  the  stomach. 

The  hepatic  plexus,  the  largest  offset  from  the  cceliac  plexus,  receives  filaments 
fi-om  the  left  pneumogastric  and  right  phrenic  nerves.  It  accompanies  the 
hepatic  artery,  ramifying  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  upon  its  branches,  and 
upon  those  of  the  vena  portaB. 

Branches  from  this  plexus  accompany  all  the  divisions  of  the  hepatic  artery. 
Thus  there  is  a  pyloric  plexus  accompanying  the  pyloric  branch  of  the  hepatic, 
which  joins  with  the  gastric  plexus,  and  pneumogastric  nerves.  There  is  also  a 
gastro-duodenal  plexus,  which  subdivides  into  the  pancreatico-duodenal  plexus, 
which  accompanies  the  pancreatico-duodenal  artery,  to  supply  the  pancreas  and 
duodenum,  joining  with  branches  from  the  mesenteric  plexus ;  and  a  gastro-epiploic 
plexus,  which  accompanies  the  right  gastro-epiploic  artery  along  the  greater  cur- 
vature of  the  stomacn,  and  anastomoses  with  branches  from  the  splenic  plexus.  A 
cystic  plexus,  which  supplies  the  gall-bladder,  also  arises  from  the  hepatic  plexus, 
near  the  liver. 

The  splenic  plexus  is  formed  bybraaches  from  the  right  semilunar  ganglia,  and 
from  the  right  pneumogastric  nerve.  It  accompanies  the  splenic  artery  and  its 
branches  to  the  substance  of  the  spleen,  giving  off,  in  its  course,  filaments  to  the 
pancreas  {pancreatic  plexus),  and  the  left  gastro-epiploic  plexus,  which  accom- 
panies the  gastro-epiploica  sinistra  artery  along  the  convex  border  of  the  stomach. 

The  superior  mesenteric  plexus  is  a  continuation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  great 
solar  plexus,  receiving  a  branch  from  the  junction  of  the  right  pneumogastric 
nerve  with  the  cceliac  plexus.  It  surrounds  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  which 
it  accompanies  into  the  mesentery,  and  divides  into  a  number  of  secondary  plex- 
uses, which  are  distributed  to  all  the  parts  supplied  by  the  artery,  viz.,  pancreatic 
branches  to  the  pancreas ;  intestinal  branches,  which  supply  the  whole  of  the  small 
intestine ;  and  ileo-colic,  right  colic,  and  middle  colic  branches,  which  supply  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  great  intestine.  The  nerves  composing  this  plexus  are 
white  in  color  and  firm  in  texture,  and  have  numerous  ganglia  developed  upon 
them  near  their  origin. 

The  aortic  plexus  is  formed  by  branches  derived,  on  each  side,  from  the  semi- 
lunar ganglia  and  renal  plexuses,  receiving  filaments  from  some  of  the  lumbar 
ganglia.    It  is  situated  upon  the  sides  and  front  of  the  aorta,  between  the  origins 
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of  the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  arteries.  From  this  plexus  arise  the 
inferior  mesenteric,  part  of  the  spermatic,  and  the  hypogastric  plexuses ;  and  it 
distributes  filaments  to  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  inferior  mesenteric  "plexus  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  left  side  of  the  aortic 
plexus.  It  surrounds  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery,  and  divides  into  a  number 
of  secondary  plexuses,  which  are  distributed  to  all  the  parts  supplied  by  the 
artery,  viz.,  the  left  colic  and  sigmoid  plexuses,  which  supplies  the  descending  and 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon :  and  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  plexus,  which  sup- 
plies the  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  and  joins  in  the  pelvis  with  branches  from 
the  left  hypogastric  plexus. 

The  Lumbar  Portion  of  the  Sympathetic. 

The  lumbar  portion  of  the  sympathetic  is  situated  in  front  of  the  vertebral 
column,  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  Psoas  muscle.  It  consists  usually  of  four 
ganglia,  connected  together  by  interganglionic  cords.  The  ganglia  are  of  small 
size,  of  a  grayish  color,  shaped  like  a  barleycorn,  and  placed  much  nearer  the 
median  line  than  the  thoracic  ganglia. 

The  superior  and  inferior  branches  of  the  lumbar  ganglia  serve  as  communi- 
cating branches  between  the  chain  of  ganglia  in  this  region.  They  are  usually 
single,  and  of  a  white  color. 

The  external  branches  communicate  with  the  lumbar  spinal  nerves.  From  the 
situations  of  the  lumbar  ganglia,  these  branches  are  longer  than  in  the  other 
regions.  They  are  usually  two  in  number  for  each  ganglion,  and  accompany  the 
lumbar  arteries  around  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  passing  beneath 
the  fibrous  arches  from  which  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  Psoas  muscle  arise. 

The  internal  branches  pass  inwards,  in  front  of  the  aorta,  and  from  the  aortic 
plexus,  already  described.  Other  branches  descend  in  front  of  the  common  iliac 
arteries,  and  join,  over  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  to  form  the  hypogastric 
plexus.  Numerous  delicate  filaments  are  also  distributed  to  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrsB  and  the  ligaments  connecting  them. 

Pelvic  Portion  of  the  Sympathetic. 

The  pelvic  portion  of  the  sympathetic  is  situated  in  front  of  the  sacrum,  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  sacral  foramina.  It  consists  of  four  or  five  small 
ganglia  on  each  side,  connected  together  by  interganglionic  cords.  Below,  these 
cords  converge  and  unite  on  the  front  of  the  coccyx,  by  means  of  a  small  ganglion 
{the  coccygeal  ganrjUon  or  ganglion  impar). 

The  superior  and  inferior  branches  are  the  cords  of  communication  between  the 
ganglia  above  and  below. 

The  external  branches^  exceedingly  short,  communicate  with  the  sacral  nerves. 
They  are  two  in  number  from  each  ganglion.  The  coccygeal  nerve  communicates 
either  with  the  last  sacral  or  coccygeal  ganglion. 

The  internal  branches  communicate,  on  the  front  of  the  sacrum,  witb  the  corre- 
sponding branches  from  the  opposite  side ;  some,  from  the  first  two  ganglia,  pass 
to  join  the  pelvic  plexus,  and  others  form  a  plexus  which  accompanies  the  miadle 
sacral  artery. 

The  hypogastric  plexus  supplies  the  viscera  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  It  is  situated 
in  front  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  between  the  two  common  iliac  arteries, 
and  is  formed  by  the  union  of  numerous  filaments,  which  descend  on  each  side 
from  tbe  aortic  plexus,  from  the  lumbar  ganglia,  and  from  the  first  two  sacral 
ganglia.  This  plexus  contains  no  ganglia ;  and  bifurcates,  below,  into  two  lateral 
portions,  which  form  the  inferior  hypogastric,  or  pelvic  plexuses. 
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A.  The  fUoduB  ind  bodj  of  the  iilerus,  hiTlng  Ilieperlloneum  dlfsected  off  froni  IbB  led  side.  B.  The  Taglni  lOTemJ 
vlth  nerra  proceeding  Tram  tho  Inrerlor  bolder  of  Ihe  left  hTpocutric  ginglloii.  C.  The  rectum.  D.  The  lefl  ovarium 
■□d  FnllopIkD  lube.  E,  The  iniok  or  Ihe  left  snermitlc  tcId  aod  srUr;  ■urroundcd  br  the  left  spermiiUc  KsnEllaa.  F. 
The  urU  divided  i  little  above  the  origin  of  the  right  >periuitlc  arlerr.  and  about  lhre«  Inc^iei  above  lt>  dlvTslon  lalo 
thetwocotmnontllafarleriei,  «.  The  venacava.  ifTrunkof  therlghtsperraalicveln  enWrlng  Ihe  venimiv..  I.  Right 
ureter.  K.  The  two  corda  of  the  great  svmpalbetlc  nerve  paulnc  down  along  the  front  of  the  aorta.  L.  Trunk  of  Ibe 
Inferior  mesenteric  arterj,  puslag  off  froiu  the  aorta,  and  covered  wilb  h  greal  plaius  of  aervaj  «i.t  off  from  the  left 
kud  right  cords  of  the  great  sympathetic.  M.  H.  The  two  cords  of  the  ^real  syuipathe'.lc  panlng  down  below  Ihe 
bifurcation  of  the  aorta  lu  the  point  where  thcj  separate  Into  the  right  and  loll  bjpogaltric  nerves.  N.  The  right  hypii- 
nalrlc  nerve  with  its  artery  I njecled  proceeding  to  the  neekofthe  tilerus,  to  lermloBte  In  the  right  bypi^aatrlc  ganglion. 
O.  TheleRbypogaitrlc  nerve  where  It  Is  entering  Ihe  left  byponaslrlc  ganglion,  and  glilni  olThnincbBe  lo  the  left  sub- 
peritoneal ganglion.  P.  Hemorrhoidal  nervei  acconipauylnir  the  hemorrhoiilal  artery  and  proceeding  from  the  gn'al 
Eleiiu  which  surrounded  the  Inferior  mesenteric  arierv.  Q.  Tlie  aacral  nerves  enierlog  Ihc  whole  outer  surHice  of  the 
vpogMtrle  ganglion.  R.  The  left  hypogastric  ganglion  with  lis  arteries  Injccled.  S.  The  nerva  of  the  vagina.  T. 
Hervei  vltban  li^ected  artery  prweedluR  from  the  upper  part  of  the  lefl  hypogaalrlc  gBDiilion  along  the  body  of  the 

give  offlo  the«ubperltoneal  pleiuses,  V,  The  laiae  nerves  passlnu  upward  beneath  the  subpetlloneal  pleiusea.aud 
snmlotnosing  frwlj  with  them,  W.  The  Icrt  spermatic  ganglfon,  In  which  the  norves  and  artery  from  Ihe  hypog»5lrlc 
ganglion,  and  the  branches  of  the  left  subperitoneal  plexuses  terminate,  and  from  which  the  nervei  of  tbe  fundus  uteri 
are  supplied,  X.  The  left  sut^rlloncal  plexuses  covering  (he  body  of  tbe  ulerus,  Y.  The  left  subperitoneal  gan- 
glion, wHb  DDinerous  branches  of  nerves  eiiendlng  betvcen  It  and  the  lefl  hypogastric  nerve  and  ganglion.  Z.  The 
left  eoiamon  lilac  artery  cut  acrosi  aud  turned  aalde,  that  the  left  hypogastric  nerve  and  ganglion  might  be  traced  and 
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Inferior  Hypogastric,  or  Pelvic  Plexus. 

• 

The  inferior  hypogastric,  or  pelvic  plexus,  is  situated  at  the  side  of  the  rectum 
and  bladder  in  the  male,  and  at  the  side  of  the  rectum,  vagina,  and  bladder  in  the 
female.  It  is  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  hypogastric  plexus,  by  branches 
from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sacral  nerves,  and  by  a  few  filaments  from  the 
sacral  ganglia.  At  the  point  of  junction  of  these  nerves  small  ganglia  are  found. 
From  this  plexus  numerous  branches  are  distributed  to  all  the  viscera  of  the 
pelvis.     They  accompany  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery. 

The  inferior  hemorrhoidal  plexus  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  pelvic  plexus. 
It  supplies  the  rectum,  joining  with  branches  of  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  plexus. 

The  vesical  plexus  arises  from  the  fore  part  of  the  pelvic  plexus.  The  nerves 
composing  it  are  numerous,  and  contain  a  large  proportion  of  spinal  nerve-fibres. 
They  accompany  the  vesical  arteries,  and  are  distributed  at  the  side  and  base  of 
the  bladder.  Numerous  filaments  also  pass  the  vesiculae  seminales  and  vas 
deferens :  those  accompanying  the  vas  deferens  join,  on  the  spermatic  cord,  with 
branches  from  the  spermatic  plexus. 

The  prostatic  plexus  is  continued  from  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvic  plexus. 
The  nerves  composing  it  are  of  large  size.  They  are  distributed  to  the  prostate 
gland,  vesiculae  seminales,  and  erectile  structure  of  the  penis.  The  nerves 
supplying  the  erectile  structure  of  the  penis  consist  of  two  sets,  the  small  and 
large  cavernous  nerves.  They  are  slender  filaments,  which  arise  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  prostatic  plexus ;  and  after  joining  with  branches  from  the  intenial 
pudic  nerve,  pass  forwards  beneath  the  pudic  arch. 

The  sTYiall  cavernous  nerves  perforate  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  penis,  near 
its  roots. 

The  large  cavernous  nerve  passes  forwards  along  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  joins 
with  the  dorsal  branch  of  trie  pudic  nerve,  and  is  distributed  to  the  corpus 
cavernosum  and  spongiosum. 

The  vaginal  plexus  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvic  plexus.  It  is  lost 
on  the  walls  of  the  vagina,  being  distributed  to  the  erectile  tissue  at  its  anterior 
part  and  to  the  mucous  membrane.  The  nerves  composing  this  plexus  contain, 
like  the  vesical,  a  large  proportion  of  spinal  nerve-fibres. 

The  uterine  nerves  arise  from  the  lower  part  of  the  hypogastric  plexus,  above 
the  point  where  the  branches  from  the  sacral  nerves  join  the  pelvic  plexus. 
They  accompany  the  uterine  arteries  to  the  side  of  the  organ  between  the  layers 
of  the  broaa  ligament,  and  are  distributed  to  the  cervix  and  lower  part  of  the 
body  of  the  uterus,  penetrating  its  substance. 

Other  filaments  pass  separately  to  the  body  of  the  uterus  and  Fallopian 
tube. 

Branches  from  the  hypogastric  plexus  accompany  the  uterine  arteries  into  the 
substance  of  the  uterus.  Upon  these  filaments  ganglionic  enlargements  are 
found. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  supply  of  nerves  to  the  uterus,  and  for  a  description  of  the 
chaiii^es  which  these  nerves  and  their  ganglia  undergo  during  pregnancy,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  papers  on  "  The  Anatomy  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Uterus,'*  published  by  Dr.  Kobett  Lee. 


Organs  of  Sense. 


THE  orgaDs  of  the  senses  are  five  in  number,  viz.,  those  of  touch,  of  taste,  of 
smell,  of  bearing,  and  of  sight.     The  skin,  which  is  the  principal  seat  of 
the  sense  of  touch,  has  been  described  in  the  Introduction. 

The  Tongue. 

The  Tongue  is  the  organ  of  the  special  sense  of  taste.    It  is  situated  in  the 
floor  of  the  mouth,  in  the  interval  between  the  two  lateral  portions  of  the  body 

Fig.  -iSO. -Upper  SiiiTace  of  the  Tongue. 


fig.  421. — The  three  kinds  of  popillee  magnified. 


of  the  lower  jaw.     Its  base,  or  root,  is  directed  backwards,  and  connected  with 
tlieoa  hyoidea  by  numerous  muscles,  with  the  epiglottis  by  three  folds  of  mucous 
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membrane,  which  form  the  glosso-epiglottic  ligaments,  and  with  the  soft  palat« 
by  means  of  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces.  Its  apex  or  tip,  thin  and  narrow, 
is"  directed  forwards  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  incisor  teeth.  The 
under  surface  of  the  tongue  is  connected  with  the  lower  jaw  by  the  Genio-hyo- 
glossi  muscles ;  from  its  sides,  the  mucous  membrane  is  reflected  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  gums ;  and,  in  front,  a  distinct  fold  of  that  membrane,  the  frsenum 
linguae^  is  formed  beneath  its  under  surface. 

The  tip  of  the  tongue,  part  of  the  under  surface,  its  sides,  and  dorsum,  are 
free. 

The  dorsum  of  the  tongue  is  convex,  marked  along  the  middle  line  by  a  raphe, 
which  divides  it  into  two  symmetrical  halves ;  this  raph^  terminates  behind, 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  base  of  the  organ,  a  little  in  front  of  a  deep  mucous 
follicle,  the /oramen  cseaim.  The  anterior  two- thirds  of  this  surface  are  rough 
and  covered  with  papillae ;  the  posterior  third  is  smoother,  and  covered  by  the 
projecting  orifices  of  numerous  muciparous  glands. 

The  rmicous  membrane  invests  the  entire  extent  of  the  free  surface  of  the 
tongue.  On  the  under  surface  of  the  organ  it  is  thin  and  smooth,  and  may  be 
traced  on  either  side  of  the  fraenum,  through  the  ducts  of  the  submaxillary 
glands ;  and  between  the  sides  of  the  tongue  and  the  lower  jaw,  through  the 
ducts  of  the  sublingual  glands.  As  it  passes  over  the  borders  of  the  organ,  it 
gradually  assumes  its  papillary  character. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  consists  of  structures  analogous  to  those 
of  the  skin,  namely,  a  cutis  or  corium,  supporting  numerous  jocrpi'Zte,  and  covered, 
as  well  as  the  papillae,  with  epithelium. 

The  cutis  is  tough,  but  thinner  and  less  dense  than  in  most  parts  of  the  skin, 
and  is  composed  of  similar  tissue.  It  contains  the  ramifications  of  the  numer- 
ous vessels  and  nerves  from  which  the  papillae  are  supplied,  and  affords  insertion 
to  all  the  intrinsic  muscular  fibres  of  the  organ. 

The  papillae  of  the  tongue  are  thickly  distributed  over  the  whole  of  its  upper 
surface,  giving  to  it  its  characteristic  roughness.  They  are  more  prominent  than 
those  of  the  skin,  standing  out  from  the  surface  like  the  villi  of  the  intestine. 
The  principal  varieties  are  the  papillae  maximae  (circumvallatae)^  papillae  mediae 
{/iingi/orm^),  and  papillae  minimae  {conicse  or  filiformes). 

The  papillse  maximae  (circumvallatae)  are  of  large  size,  and  vary  from  eight 
to  ten  in  number.  They  are  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the 
tongue,  near  its  base,  forming  a  row  on  each  side,  which,  running  backwards  and 
inwards,  meet  in  the  middle  line,  like  the  two  lines  of  the  letter  V  inverted. 
Each  papilla  consists  of  a  central  flattened  projection  of  mucous  membrane  from 
•jV  to  yj  of  an  inch  wide,  attached  to  the  bottom  of  a  cup-shaped  depression  of 
the  mucous  membrane ;  the  papilla  is  in  shape  like  a  truncated  cone ;  the 
smaller  end  being  directed  downwards  and  attached  to  the  tongue,  the  broader 
part  or  base  projecting  on  the  surface  and  being  studded  with  numerous  small 
papillae,  whicn,  however,  are  covered  by  a  smooth  layer  of  the  epithelium.  The 
cup-shaped  depression  forms  a  kind  of  fossa  round  the  papilla,  having  a  circular 
margin  of  about  the  same  elevation,  covered  with  small  papillae.  At  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  two  rows  of  papillae  is  the  deep  depression,  the  foramen 
csecnm,  mentioned  above. 

The  pajnllse  mnlive  (fungiformes),  more  numerous  than  the  preceding,  are 
scattered  irregularly  and  sparingly  over  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue;  but  are 
found  chiefly  at  its  sides  and  apex.  They  are  easily  recognized,  among  the 
other  papillae,  by  their  large  size,  rounded  eminences,  and  deep  red  color.  They 
are  narrow  at  their  attachment  to  the  tongue,  bat  broad  and  rounded  at  their 
free  extremities,  and  covered  with  secondary  papillae.  Their  epithelial  invest- 
ment is  very  thin. 

The  papillae  minimae  (conicae — filiformes),  cover  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue.  They  are  very  minute,  more  or  less  conical  or  filiform  in 
sli.ipe,  and  arranged  in  lines  corresponding  in  direction  with  the  two  rows  of  the 
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papill*  circumvallatas ;  excepting  at  the  apex  of  the  organ,  where  their  direction 
IS  transverse.  They  have  projecting  from  tlieir  apices  numerous  filiform  proc- 
es,ses,  or  secondary  papillae,  which  are  of  a  whitish  tint,  owing  to  the  thickness 
and  density  of  the  epithelium  of  wliich  they  arc  composed.  They  contain  also  a 
number  of  elastic  fibres,  which  render  them  firmer  and  more  elastic  than  the 
papilla;  of  mucous  membrane  generally.  They  often  inclose  minute  fibres, 
which  have  ihe  appearance  of  fine  hairs. 

Simpk  papiUx,  similar  to  those  of  the  skin,  are  dispersed  very  unequally 
among  the  compound  forms,  and  exist  sparingly  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue 
behind  the  circumvaliate  variety,  buried  under  a  layer  of  epithelium. 

Slructare  of  the  papillie.  The  papillae  apparently  resemble  in  structure  those 
of  the  cutis,  consisting  of  a  cone-shaped  projection  of  connective  tissue,  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  squamous  epithelium,  and  contain  one  or  more  capillary 
loom  amongst  which  nerves  are  distributed  in  great  abundance.  If  the  epi- 
thelium is  removed,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  not  simple  processes  like  the 
papillfe  of  the  skin,  for  the  surface  of  each  is  studded  with  minute  conical  proc- 
esses   of    the    mucous    membrane,   which    form 

secondary  papillie  (Todd  and  Bowman),     In  the  Fig,  422. — Taste- goblets, 

papillie  circumvallatJB  the  nerves  are  numerous 
and  of  large  size;  in  the  papillatfungiformes  they 
are  also  numerous,  and  terminate  in  a  plexiform 
network,  from  which  brush-like  branches  proceed; 
in  the  papillte  filiformes  their  mode  of  termination 
is  uncertain.  Buried  iu  the  epidermis  of  the 
papillfe  ciroumvallataD,  and  in  some  of  the  fungi- 
formes,  certain  peculiar  bodies,  called  taste-yohfeU, 
have  been  described.'  They  are  fla.sk-like  in 
shape,  their  broad  base  rcstmg  on  the  corium, 
and  their  neck  opening  by  an  orifice  between 

the  cells  of  the  epithelium.     They   are  formed  a.CeniniMii.  ». cortiq«i celt 

by  two  kinds  of  cells:    the  exterior,  which  are 

arranged  in  several  layers,  being  spindle-shaped  and  flattened,  and  in  contact 
by  their  edges ;  the  tapering  extremities  extending  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of 
the  organ.  They  thus  inclose  the  central  cells,  which  are  also  spindle-sliaped, 
but  not  flattened,  and  have  a  large  spherical  nucleus  about  the  middle  of  the  cell. 
Both  extremities  are  filamentous;  the  inner  process  is  described  as  continuous 
with  the  terminal  fibril  of  a  nerve,  while  the  outer  one  projects  as  an  extremely 
fine  hair  through  the  orifice  of  the  taste -goblet.* 

Besides  the  papillue,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  is  provided  with 
glands,  and  at  tne  posterior  part  contain-s  large  quantities  of  Ivmphoid  tissue. 

The  mucous  glands  Hingual),  similar  in  structure  to  the  labial  and  buccal,  are 
found  chiefly  beneath  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  posterior  third  of  the  dorsum 
of  the  tongue.  There  is  a  small  group  of  these  glands  beneath  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  a  few  along  the  borders  of  the  organ,  and  some  in  front  of  the  circum- 
valiate papillae  projecting  in  the  muscular  substance.  Their  duels  open  cither 
upon  the  surface,  or  into  tlie  depressions  round  the  large  papilla;. 

The  lymphoid  tissue  is  situated,  for  the  most  part,  at  the  back  of  the  tongue, 
between  the  epiglottis  and  the  circumvaliate  papilire,  and  is  collected  at  numerous 
points  into  distinct  mas-ses,  known  as  J'oHicies.  Here  and  there  in  this  situation 
are  depressions  in  the  mucous  membrane,  which  are  surrounded  by  nodules  of 
lymphoid  tissue,  like  the  arrangement  in  the  tonsil, — into  them  open  some  of  the 
ducts  of  the  lingua]  glands. 

The  epithelium  is  of  the  scaly  variety,  like  that  of  the  epidermis.  It  covers  the 
free  surface  of  the  tongue,  as  may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  maceration,  or  boil- 

'  These  bodies  we  also  found  in  considerable  numbers  at  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
jnst  in  front  of  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces. 
*  See  Engelmaa,  in  Strieker's  Handbook  (New  Syd.  Soc.'s  Trans),  vol-  iii.,  p.  2. 
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ing,  when  it  can  be  detached  entire :  it  is  much  thinner  than  in  the  skin :  the 
intervals  between  the  large  papillae  are  not  filled  up  by  it,  but  each  papilla  has  a 
separate  investment  from  roof  to  summit.  The  deepest  cells  may  sometimes  be 
detached  as  a  separate  layer,  corresponding  to  the  rete  mucosum,  but  they  never 
contain  coloring  matter. 

The  tongue  consists  of  two  symmetrical  halves,  separated  from  each  other,  in 
the  middle  line,  by  a  fibrous  septum.  Each  half  is  composed  of  muscular  fibres 
arranged  in  various  directions,  containing  much  interposed  fat,  and  supplied  by 
vessels  and  nerves :  and  partly  invested  by  mucous  membrane,  and  a  submucous 
fibrous  stratum.  Into  the  latter  the  muscular  fibres  are  inserted  that  pass  to  the 
surface.  It  is  thicker  behind  than  in  front,  and  is  continuous  with  the  sheaths  of 
the  muscles  attached  to  it. 

The  fibrous  septum  consists  of  a  vertical  layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  extending 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  middle  line  of  the  tongue,  from  the  base  to 
the  apex.  It  is  thicker  behind  than  in  front,  and  occasionally  contains  a  small 
fibro-cartilage,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  well  displayed  by 
making  a  vertical  section  across  the  organ.  Another  strong  fibrous  lamina, 
termed  the  hyoglossal  membrane^  connects  the  under  surface  of  the  base  of  the 
tongue  to  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  This  membrane  receives,  in  front,  some 
of  the  fibres  of  the  Genio-hyo-glossi. 

Each  half  of  the  tongue  consists  of  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  muscles.  The  former 
have  been  already  described ;  they  are  the  Hyo-glossus,  Genio-hyo-glossus,  Stylo- 
glossus, Palato-glossus,  and  part  of  the  Superior  constrictor.  The  intrinsic  mus- 
cular fibres  are  described  along  with  the  Lingualis  on  p.  372. 

The  arteries  of  the  tongue  are  derived  from  the  lingual,  the  facial,  and  ascending 
pharyngeal. 

The  nerves  of  the  tongue  are  three  in  number  in  each  half:  the  gustatory 
branch  of  the  fifth,  which  is  distributed  to  the  papillae  at  the  fore  part  and  sides 
of  the  tongue ;  the  lingual  branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  which  is  distributed 
to  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  base  and  side  of  the  tongue,  and  to  the  papillae 
circumvallatae ;  and  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  which  is  distributed  to  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  tongue.  The  two  former  are  nerves  of  common  sensation  and 
of  taste ;  the  latter  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue. 


The  Nose. 

The  nose  is  the  special  organ  of  the  sense  of  smell :  by  means  of  the  peculiar 
properties  of  its  nerves  it  protects  the  lungs  from  the  inhalation  of  deleterious 
gases,  and  assists  the  organ  of  taste  in  discriminating  the  properties  of  food. 

The  organ  of  smell  consists  of  two  parts,  one  external,  the  nose ;  the  other 
internal,  the  nasal  fossae. 

The  nose  is  the  more  anterior  and  prominent  part  of  the  organ  of  smell.  It  is 
of  a  triangular  form,  directed  vertically  downwards,  and  projects  from  the  centre 
of  the  face,  immediately  above  the  upper  lip.  Its  summit,  or  root,  is  connected 
directly  with  the  forehead.  Its  inferior  part,  the  base  of  the  nose,  presents  two 
elliptical  orifices,  the  nostrils,  separated  from  each  other  by  an  antero-posterior 
septum,  the  columna.  The  margins  of  these  orifices  are  provided  with  a  number 
of  stiff  hairs,  or  vibrissas^  which  arrest  the  passage  of  foreign  substances  carried 
with  the  current  of  air  intended  for  respiration.  The  lateral  surfaces  of  the  nose 
form,  by  their  union,  the  dorsum^  the  direction  of  which  varies  considerably  in 
different  individuals.  The  dorsum  terminates  below  in  a  rounded  eminence,  the 
lobe  of  the  nose. 

The  nose  is  composed  of  a  framework  of  bones  and  cartilages,  the  latter 
being  slightly  acted  upon  by  certain  muscles.  It  is  covered  externally  by  the 
integument,  internally  by  mucoiis  membrane,  and  supplied  with  vessels  and 
nerves. 
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The  hony  framework  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  organ :  it  consists  of  the 
nasal  bones  and  the  nasal  processes  of  tae  superior  maxillary. 

The  cartilaginous  framework  consists  of  five  pieces,  the  two  upper  and  the  two 
lower  lateral  cartilages,  and  the  cartilage  of  the  septum. 

FigB.  423,  434.— Oftrtilftges  of  the  No§e. 
S»mn  front    helty 


The  vpper  lateral  cartilages  are  situated  below  the  free  margin  of  the  nasaA 
bones ;  each  cartilage  is  flattened,  and  triangular  in  shape.  Its  anterior  margin 
is  thicker  than  the  posterior,  and  connected  with  the  flbro-cartilage  of  the  septum. 
Its  posterior  margin  is  attached  to  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary 
and  nasal  bones.  Its  inferior  margin  is  connected  by  fibrous  tissue  with  the  lower 
lateral  cartilage;  one  surface  is  turned  outwards,  the  other  inwards,  towards  the 
nasal  cavity. 

The  lower  lateral  cartilages  are  two  Fig-  426.- 
thin,  flexible  plates,  situated  imme- 
diately below  the  preceding,  and 
curved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
the  inner  and  outer  walls  of  each 
orifice  of  the  nostril.  The  portion 
which  forms  the  inner  wall,  thicker 
than  the  rest,  is  loosely  connected 
with  the  same  part  of  the  opposite 
cartilage,  and  forms  a  small  part  of 
the  columna.  Its  outer  extremity, 
free,  rounded,  and  projecting,  forms, 
with  the  tliickened  integument  and 
subjacent  tissue,  the  lobe  of  the  nose. 
The  part  which  forms  tlie  outer  wall 
is  curved  to  correspond  with  the  ala 
of  the  nose;  it  is  oval  and  flattened, 
narrow  behind,  where  it  is  connected 
with  the  nasal  process  of  the  (superior 

maxilla  by  a  tough,  fibrous  membrane,  in  which  are  found  three  or  four  small 
cartilaginous  plates  (sesamoid  cartilages),  cartilagines  minores.  Above,  it  is 
connected  to  the  upper  lateral  cartilage  and  front  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
septum  ;  below,  it  is  separated  from  the  margin  of  the  nostril  by  dense  cellular 
tijwue;  and  in  front,  it  forms,  with  its  fellow,  the  prominence  of  the  tip  of  the  nose. 
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The  cartilage  of  the  septum  is  somewhat  triangular  in  form,  thicker  at  its  mar- 
gins than  at  its  centre,  and  completes  the  separation  between  the  nasal  fossae  in 
front.  Its  anterior  margin,  thickest  above,  is  connected  from  above  downwards 
with  the  nasal  bones,  the  front  part  of  the  two  upper  lateral  cartilages,  and  the 
inner  portion  of  the  two  lower  lateral  cartilages.  Its  posterior  margin  is  con- 
nected with  the  perpendicular  lamella  of  the  ethmoid ;  its  inferior  margin  with 
the  vomer  and  the  palate  processes  of  the  superior  maxilla ly  bones. 

These  various  cartilages  are  connected  to  each  other,  and  to  the  bones,  by  a 
tough,  fibrous  membrane,  the  perichondrium,  which  allows  the  utmost  facility  of 
movement  between  them. 

The  muscles  of  the  nose  are  situated  immediately  beneath  the  integument : 
they  are  (on  each  side)  the  Pyramidalis  nasi,  the  Levator  labii  superioris  alseque 
nasi,  the  Dilatator  naris,  anterior  and  posterior,  the  Compressor  nasi,  the  Com- 
pressor narium  minor,  and  the  Depressor  alae  nasi.  They  have  been  described 
above  (p.  357). 

The  integument  covering  the  dorsum  and  sides  of  the  nose  is  thin,  and  loosely 
connected  with  the  subjacent  parts  ;  but  where  it  forms  the  tip,  or  lobe,  and  the 
alaB  of  the  nose,  it  is  thicker  and  more  firmly  adherent.  It  is  furnished  with  a 
large  number  of  sebaceous  follicles,  the  orifices  of  which  are  usually  very  distinct. 

The  mucous  membrane^  lining  the  interior  of  the  nose,  is  continuous  with  the 
skin  externally,  and  with  that  which  lines  the  nasal  fossae  within. 

The  arteries  of  the  nose  are  the  lateralis  nasi,  from  the  facial,  and  the  nasal  artery 
of  the  septum,  from  the  superior  coronary,  which  supplies  the  alae  and  septum ; 
the  sides  and  dorsum  being  supplied  from  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic 
and  the  infraorbital. 

The  veins  of  the  nose  terminate  in  the  facial  and  ophthalmic. 

The  nerves  of  the  nose  are  branches  from  the  facial,  infraorbital,  and  infratrochlear, 
and  a  filament  from  the  nasal  branch  of  th^  ophthalmic. 

Nasal  Foss^. 

The  nasal  fossae  are  two  irregular  cavities  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  face, 
and  extending  from  before  backwards.  They  open  in  front  by  the  two  anterior 
nares,  and  terminate  in  the  pharynx,  behind,  by  the  posterior  nares.  The 
boundaries  of  these  cavities,  and  the  openings  which  are  connected  with  them,  as 
they  exist  in  the  skeleton,  have  been  already  described  (pp.  212-214). 

The  mucous  memljrane  lining  the  nasal  fossae  is  called  the  pituitary^  from  the 
nature  of  its  secretion ;  or  Schndderian,  from  Schneider,  the  first  anatomist  who 
showed  that  the  secretion  proceeded  from  the  mucous  membrane,  and  not,  as  was 
formerly  imagined,  from  the  brain.  It  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  periosteum, 
or  perichondrium  over  which  it  lies.  It  is  continuous  externally  with  the  skin, 
through  the  anterior  nares,  and  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx, 
through  the  posterior  nares.  From  the  nasal  fossae  its  continuity  may  be  traced 
with  the  conjunctiva,  through  the  nasal  duct  and  lachrymal  canals;  with  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum  and  mastoid  cells,  through  the  Eustachian 
tube ;  and  with  the  frontal,  ethmoidal,  and  splienoidal  sinuses,  and  the  antrum 
of  Highmore,  through  the  several  openings  in  the  meatuses.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  thickest,  and  most  vascular,  over  the  turbinated  bones.  It  is  also  thick 
over  the  septum ;  but,  in  the  intervals  between  the  spongy  bones,  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  nasal  fossae,  it  is  very  thin.  Where  it  lines  the  various  sinuses  and 
the  antrum  of  Highmore,  it  is  thin  and  pale. 

The  epithelium  differs  in  its  character  according  to  the  functions  of  the  part 
of  the  nose  in  which  it  is  found.  Near  the  orifice  of  the  nostril,  where  common 
sensation  is  chiefly  or  alone  required,  the  epithelium  is  of  the  ordinary  pave- 
ment or  scaly  variety.  In  the  rest  of  the  cavity,  below  the  distribution  of  the 
olfactory  nerves,  i,  e,  in  the  respiratory  portion  of  the  nasal  cavity,  the  epithelium 
is  columnar  and  ciliated.     This  is  the  case  also  in  the  sinuses  of  the  nose.    In 
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the  olfactory  region,  i.  e.  the  region  in  which  the  terminal  filaments  from  ihe 
olfactory  bulb  are  distributed  (see  p.  651),  the  epithelial  cells  are  columnar  and 
non-ciliated :  their  free  surface  presents  a  sliarp  outliue,  and  their  deep  extremity 
is  prolonged  into  a  process  which  runs  inwards,  branching, to  communicate  witn 
similar  processes  from  neighboring  cells,  so  as  to  I'orm  a  network  in  the  deep 
pan  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Lying  between  them  are  cells  (termed  by  Max 
^hultze  olfactory  cells),  which  consist  of  a  nucleated  body  and  two  processes,  o: 
which  one  runs  outwards  between  the  columnar  epithelial  cells,  and  terminates 
at  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  ihe  other  {the  deep)  process 
runs  inwards,  is  frequently  beaded  like  a  nerve-fibre,  and  ia  believed  by  most 
observers  to  be  in  connection  with  one  of  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  olfactory 
nerve. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  pigmented  in  the  olfactory,  but  not  in  the  other 
regions,  being  of  a  light-yellow  color,  at  least  in  the  white  races.' 

This  membrane  is  also  provided  with  a  nearly  continuous  layer  of  branched 
mucous  glands,  the  ducts  of  which  open  upon  its  surface.  They  are  most 
numerous  at  the  middle  and  back  parts  of  the  nasal  fossffi,  and  largest  at  the 
lower  and  back  part  of  the  septum. 

Owing  to  the  great  thickness  of  this  membrane,  the  nasal  fossse  are  much  nar- 
rower, and  the  turbinated  bones,  especially  the  lower  ones,  appear  larger  and 
more  prominent  than  in  the  skeleton.  From  the  same  circumstance,  also,  the 
various  apertures  communicating  with  the  meatuses  are  either  narrowed  or  com- 
pletely closed. 

In  the  superior  meatva,  the  ajwrture 
of  communication  with  the  posterior 
ethmoidal  cells  is  considerably  dimin- 
ished in  size,  and  the  spheno- palatine 
foramen  completely  covered  in. 

In  the  middk  meatus,  the  opening  of 
the  infundibulum  is  partially  hidden  by 
a  projecting  fold  of  mucous  membrane, 
and  the  orifice  of  the  antrum  is  con- 
tracted to  a  small  circular  aperture, 
much  narrower  than  in  the  skeleton. 

In  the  inferior  meatus,  the  orifice  of 
the  nasal  duct  is  partially  hidden  by 
either  a  single  or  double  valvular 
mucous  fold,  and  the  anterior  palatine 
canal  either  completely  closed  m,  or  a 
tubular  cul-de-sac  of  mucous  membrane 
is  continued  a  short  distance  into  it. 

In  the  roof,  the  opening   leading  to 
the  sphenoidal  sinus  is  narrowed,  and  the  apertures  in  the  cribriform  plate  of 
the  ethmoid  completely  closed  in. 

The  arteries  of  the  nasal  fossie  are  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal,  from 
the  ophthalmic,  which  supply  the  ethmoidal  cells,  frontal  sinuses,  and  roof  of  the 
nose ;  the  spheno-palatine,  from  the  internal  maxillary,  which  supplies  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  spongy  bones,  the  meatuses,  and  septum ;  and  the  alve- 
olar branch  of  the  internal  maxillary,  which  supplies  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  antrum.  The  ramifications  of  these  vessels  form  a  close,  plexiform  network, 
beneath  and  in  the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  veins  of  the  nasal  fossK  form  a  close  network  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. They  pass,  some  with  the  veins  accompanying  the  spheno-palatine 
artery,  through  the  spheno-palatine  foramen;  and  others,  through  the  alveolar 

'  An  interesting  apecuidtion  iias  heeo  euggeateil  \iy  Dr.  W.  Ogle  [Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  liii., 
277)  as  to  the  possilile  connection  between  the  presence  and  abundance  of  tliis  pigmeot  and  the 
pieriection  uf  the  sense  of  smell. 
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branch,  join  the  facial  vein ;  some  accompany  the  ethmoidal  arteries,  and  ter- 
minate in  the  ophthalmic  vein ;  and,  lastly,  a  few  communicate  with  the  veins  in 
the  interior  of  the  skull,  through  the  foramina  in  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  bone,  and  the  foramen  csBCum. 

The  nerves  are,  the  olfactory,  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  filaments 
from  the  anterior  dental  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary,  the  Vidian^  naso  pal- 
atine, descending  anterior  palatine,  and  nasal  branches  of  MeckeFs  ganghon. 

The  olfactory^  the  special  nerve  of  the  sense  of  smell,  is  distributed  over  tbe 
upper  third  of  the  septum,  and  over  the  surface  of  the  superior  and  middle 
spongy  bones. 

The  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  distributes  filaments  to  the  upper  and  ante- 
rior part  of  the  septum,  and  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossae. 

Filaments  from  the  anterior  dental  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  supply  the 
inferior  meatus  and  inferior  turbinated  bone. 

The  Vidian  nerve  supplies  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  septum,  and  supe- 
rior spongy  bone ;  and  the  upper  anterior  nasal  branches  from  the  spheno-palatme 
ganglion  have  a  simDar  distribution. 

The  na^o-palatine  nerve  supplies  the  middle  of  the  septum. 

The  larger^  or  anterior  palatine  nerve^  supplies  the  middle  and  lower  spongy 
bones. 

The  Eye. 

• 

The  eyeball  is  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  orbit.    In  this  situation  it  is 

securely  protected  from  injury,  whilst  its  position  is  such  as  to  insure  the  most 
extensive  range  of  sight.  It  is  acted  upon  by  numerous  muscles,  by  which  it  is 
capable  of  being  directed  to  any  part,  supplied  by  vessels  and  nerves,  and  is 
additionally  protected  in  front  by  several  appendages,  such  as  the  eyebrow,  eye- 
lids, etc. 

The  eyeball  is  imbedded  in  the  fat  of  the  orbit,  but  is  surrounded  by  a  thin 
membranous  sac,  which  isolates  it,  so  as  to  allow  of  free  movement.  This  mem- 
branous sac  is  named  the  capsule  of  Tenon^  or  tunica  vaginalis  oculi.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  serous  membrane,  consisting  of  a  parietal  and  visceral 
layer.  The  latter  invests  the  posterior  part  of  the  globe,  and  is  connected  to  it 
by  very  delicate  connective  tissue ;  the  former  (parietal)  lines  the  hollow  in  the 
fat  in  which  the  eyeball  is  imbedded.  Both  layers  are  lined  on  their  free  sur- 
faces by  flattened  epithelial  cells.  Lymphatic  vessels  are  said  to  open  on  these 
surfaces  by  stomata. 

The  eyeball  is  spherical  in  form,  having  the  segment  of  a  smaller  and  more 
prominent  sphere  ingrafted  upon  its  anterior  part.  It  is  from  this  circumstance 
that  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  eyeball,  which  measures  about  an  inch, 
exceeds  the  transverse  diameter  by  about  a  line.  The  segment  of  the  larger 
sphere,  which  forms  about  five-sixths  of  the  globe,  is  opaque,  and  formed  by  the 
sclerotic,  the  tunic  of  protection  to  the  eyeball;  the  smaller  sphere,  which  forms 
the  remaining  sixth,  is  transparent,  and  formed  by  the  cornea.  The  axes  of  the 
eyeballs  are  nearly  parallel,  and  do  not  correspond  to  the  axes  of  the  orbits, 
which  are  directed  outwards.  The  optic  nerves  follow  the  direction  of  the  axes 
of  the  orbits,  and  enter  the  eyeball  a  little  to  their  inner  or  nasal  side.  The 
eyeball  is  composed  of  several  investing  tunics,  and  of  fluid  and  solid  refracting 
media,  called  humors. 

The  tunics  are  three  in  number  :— 

1.  Sclerotic  and  Cornea. 

2.  Choroid,  Iris,  and  Ciliary  Processes. 

3.  Retina. 

The  refracting  media,  or  humors,  are  also  three : — 

Aqueous.  Crystalline  (lens)  and  Capsule.  Vitreous. 

The  sclerotic  and  cornea  form  the  external  tunic  of  the  eyeball ;  they  are 
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essentially  fibrous  in  structure,  the  sclerotic  being  opaque,  and  forming  the  pos- 
terior five-Bixtha  of  the  globe:  the  cornea,  which  tbrms  the  remaining  sixth, 
being  transparent. 

The  Sclerotic  («Xi)poj,  hard)  (Fig.  427)  has  received  its  name  from  its  extreme 
density  and  hardness;  it  is  a  firm,  unyielding,  fibrous  membrane,  serving  to 
maintaiu'the  form  of  the  globe.  It  is  much  thicker  behind  than  in  front.  Its 
external  surface  is  of  a  white  color,  quite  smooth,  except  at  the  points  where  the 
Recti  and  Obliqui  muscles  are  inserted  into  it,  and  covered,  for  part  of  its  extent, 
by  the  conjunctival  membrane  ;  hence  the  whiteness  and  brilliancy  of  the  front 
of  the  eyeball.  Its  inner  surface  is  stained  of  a  brown  color,  marked  by  grooves, 
in  which  are  lodged  the  ciliary  nerves,  and  connected  by  an  exceedingly  fine 
cellular  tissue  [lamina /usca)  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  choroid.  Behind,  it 
is  pierced  by  the  optic  nerve  a  little  to  its  inner  or  nasal  side,  and  is  continuous 
with  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  nerve,  which  is  derived  from  the  dura  mater.  At 
the  point  where  the  optic  nerve  passes  through  the  sclerotic,  this  membrane  forms 

Fig.  427.— A  Verlical  Section  of  th^  Eyeball.     {Enlarged.) 


a  thin  cribriform  lamina  (the  lamina  cribrosa) ;  the  minute  orifices  in  this  layer 
serve  for  the  transmission  of  the  nervous  filaments,  and  the  fibrous  septa  divid- 
ing them  from  one  another  are  continuous  with  the  membranous  processes  which 
separate  the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres.  One  of  these  openings,  larger  than  the 
rest,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  lamella ;  it  is  called  the  porua  optiois,  and  trans- 
mits the  arteria  centralis  retinie  to  the  interior  of  the  eyeball.  Around  the  crib- 
riform lamella  are  numerous  small  apertures  for  the  transmission  of  the  ciliary 
vessels  and  nerves.  In  front,  the  sclerotic  is  continuous  with  the  cornea  by 
direct  continuity  of  tissue,  but  the  opaque  sclerotic  overlaps  the  cornea  rather 
more  on  its  outer  than  on  its  inner  piirface. 

Structure.  The  sclerotic  is  formed  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  intermixed  with  iine 
elastic  fibres,  and  fusiform  nucleated  cells.  These  are  aggregated  into  bundles, 
which  are  arranged  chiefly  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  It  yields  gelatin  on  boil- 
ing. Its  vessels  are  not  numerous,  the  capillaries  being  of  small  size,  uniting  at 
long  and  wide  intervals.     The  existence  of  nerves  in  it  is  doubtful. 

The  Cornea  is  the  projecting  transparent  part  of  the  external  tunic  of  the  eye- 
ball, and  forms  the  anterior  sixth  of  the  globe.  It  is  not  quite  circular,  being  a 
little  broader  in  the  transverse  than  in  the  vertical  direction,  in  consequence  of 
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the  sclerotic  overlapping  the  margin  above  and  below.  It  is  convex  anteriorly, 
and  projects  forwards  from  the  sclerotic  in  the  same  manner  that  a  watch-glass 
does  from  its  case.  Its  degree  of  curvature  varies  in  different  individuals,  and 
in  the  same  individual  at  different  periods  of  life,  it  being  more  prominent  in 
youth  than  in  advanced  life,  when  it  becomes  flattened.  The  cornea  is  dense  and, 
of  uniform  thickness  throughout ;  its  posterior  surface  is  perfectly  circular  in 
outline,  and  exceeds  the  anterior  surface  slightly  in  extent,  from  the  latter  being 
overlapped  by  the  sclerotic. 

Structure.  The  cornea  consists  of  four  layers:  namely,  of  a  thick  central 
fibrous  structure,  the  cornea  proper;  in  front  of  this  is  the  conjunctiva;  behind, 
the  posterior  elastic  lamina,  covered  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eyeball.  The  name  of  membrane  of  Descemet  or  Demours  is 
given  to  this  posterior  elastic  lamina  and  its  epithelial  coating. 

The  proper  substance  of  the  cornea  is  fibrous,  tough,  unyielding,  perfectly  trans- 
parent, and  continuous  with  the  sclerotic,  with  which  it  is  in  structure  identical. 
It  is  composed  of  about  sixty  flattened  lamellae,  superimposed  one  on  another. 
These  lamellae  are  made  up  of  ordinary  fibrillar  connective  tissue,  the  fibres  of 
which  are  directly  continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  sclerotic.  The  fibres  of  each 
lamella  are  for  the  most  part  parallel  with  each  other;  those  of  alternating 
lamellae  at  right  angles  to  each  otner.  Fibres,  however,  frequently  pass  fi:'omone 
lamella  to  the  next.  • 

The  corneal  layers  are  connected  with  each  other  by  an  interstitial  cement 
substance,  in  which  are  spaces,  the  corneal  spaces.  The  spaces  are  stellate  in 
shape  and  have  numerous  oft'sets,  by  which  they  communicate  with  other  spaces. 
Each  space  contains  a  cell,  the  corneal  corpuscle,  which  resembles  in  form  the 
space  in  which  it  is  contained,  but  does  not  entirely  fill  it. 

Immediately  beneath  the  conjunctival  epithelium,  the  cornea  proper  presents 
certain  characteristic  differences,  which  have  led  some  anatomists  to  regard  it  as 
a  distinct  membrane,  and  it  has  been  named  by  Bowman  the  anterior  elastic  lamina. 
It  differs,  however,  fi:om  the  true  elastic  lamina  or  membrane  of  Descemet  in 
many  essential  particulars,  presenting  evidence  of  fibrillar  structure  and  not  hav- 
ing the  same  tendency  to  curl  inwards,  or  to  undergo  fracture,  when  detached 
from  the  other  layers  of  the  cornea.  It  consists  of  extremely  closely  interwoven 
fibrils,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  rest  of  the  cornea  proper,  but  contains  no 
corneal  corpuscles.  It  seems  therefore  more  proper  to  regard  it  as  a  part  of  the 
proper  tissue  of  the  cornea.* 

The  posterior  elastic  lamina^  which  covers  the  proper  structure  of  the  coraea 
behind,  presents  no  structure  recognizable  under  the  microscope.  It  consists  of 
a  hard,  elastic,  and  perfectly  transparent  homogeneous  membrane,  of  extreme 
thinness,  which  is  not  rendered  opaque  by  cither  water,  alcohol,  or  acids.  It  is 
very  brittle,  but  its  most  remarkable  property  is  its  extreme  elasticity,  and  the 
tendency  which  it  presents  to  curl  up,  or  roll  upon  itself,  with  the  attached  sur- 
face innermost,  when  separate  from  the  proper  substance  of  the  cornea.  Its  use 
appears  to  be  (as  suggested  by  Dr.  Jacob),  "  to  preserve  the  requisite  permanent 
correct  curvature  of  the  flaccid  cornea  proper." 

The  conjunctival  epithelium,  which  covers  the  front  of  the  cornea  proper,  con- 
sists of  several  layers  of  epithelial  cells.  The  lowermost  cells  are  columnar: 
then  follow  two  or  three  layers  of  polyhedral  cells,  some  of  which  present  ridges 
and  furrows,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  cuticle.  Lastly,  there  are  three  or 
four  layers  of  scaly  epithelium,  with  flattened  nuclei. 

The  epithelial  lining  of  the  aqueous  chamber  covers  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  posterior  elastic  lamina.  It  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  polygonal  trans- 
parent nucleated  cells,  similar  to  those  found  lining  other  serous  cavities. 

Arteries  and  Nerves.     Tlie  cornea  is  a  non- vascular  structure,  the  capihary 

^  This  layer  has  been  called  by  Reichert  the  "anterior  limiting  layer,"  a  name  which  appe*'' 
more  applicable  to  it  than  that  of  anterior  elastic  lamina. 
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Vessels  terminating  in  loops  at  its  circumference.  Lymphatic  vessels  have  not 
as  yet  been  demonstrated  in  it.  The  nerves  are  numerous,  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  in  number  (Kolliker):  forty  to  forty-five  (Waldeyer  and  Siimisch);  they  are 
derived  from  the  ciliary  nerves,  and  enter  the  laminated  tissue  of  the  cornea. 
They  ramify  throughout  its  substance  in  a  delicate  network,  and  their  terminal 
filaments  have  been  traced  by  Gohnheim  through  the  proper  substance  of  the 
cornea  into  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epithelium. 

£H*»ection.  In  order  to  separate  the  sclerotic  and  cornea,  so  as  to  expose  the  second  tiiDic. 
the  ejeball  should  be  irameraod  in  a  small  ves^l  of  water.  A  fold  of  the  sclerotic  near  its 
anterior  part  haviog  been  pinched  ap,  an  operation  not  eaaly  performed,  from  (lie  extreme  ten- 
sion of  the  membrane,  it  should  be  divided  with  a  pair  of  blunt-pointeil  scissors.  As  soon  as 
the  choroid  is  exposed,  the  end  of  a  blowpipe  sliould  be  introduced  into  the  o]'ifi(«,  and  a  etreain 
of  air  forcea  into  it,  so  as  to  separate  the  BliRht  cellular  connection  between  the  sclerotic  and 
choroid.  The  scierotic  should  now  be  divided  around  its  entire  circumtereuce,  and  may  he 
removed  in  separate  portions.  The  front  segment  being  then  drawn  forwards,  the  handle  of 
the  scalpel  ehonld  be  pressed  gentlj  against  it  at  its  connection  with  the  iris,  and  these  being 
separated,  aquantityof  perfectly  transparent  tluid  will  escape;  this  is  the  aqueous  humor.  In 
the  course  of  the  dissection,  the  ciliai'y  nerves  may  be  seen  lying  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue 
between  the  choroid  and  sclerotic,  or  contained  in  delicate  grooves  on  the  inner  suiface  of  the 
latter  membrane. 

Second  Tunic.  This  is  formed  by  the  choroid  behind ;  the  iris  and  ciliary  proc- 
esses in  front;  and  by  the  ciliary  ligament,  and  Ciliary  muscle,  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea. 

Fig.  438.— The  Choroid  and  Iris.     (Enlarged.) 


The  choroid  is  the  vascular  and  pigmentary  tunic  of  the  eyeball,  investing  the 
posterior  five-sixths  of  the  globe,  and  extending  as  far  forwards  as  the  cornea ; 
the  ciliary  processes  being  appendages  of  the  choroid  developed  from  its  inner 
surface  in  front.  The  iris  is  tlie  circular  muscular  septum,  which  hangs  vertically 
behind  the  cornea,  presenting  in  its  centre  a  large  circular  aperture,  the  pupil. 
The  ciliary  ligament  and  Ciliary  muscle  form  me  white  ring  observed  at  the 
point  where  the  choroid  and  iris  join  with  each  other,  and  with  the  sclerotic  and 
cornea. 

The  Choroid  is  a  thin,  highly  vascular  membrane,  of  a  dark -brown  or  chocolate 
coior,  which  invests  the  posterior  five-sixths  of  the  central  part  of  the  globs.  It 
is  pierced  behind  by  the  optic  nerve,  and  terminates  in  front  at  the  ciliary  iiga- 
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meot,  where  it  bends  inwards,  and  forms  ou  its  inner  surface  a  series  of  folds  or 
plaitings,  the  ciliary  processes.  It  is  thicker  behind  than  in  front.  Extenmlly, 
it  is  connected  by  a  tine  cellular  web  {membrana  fusca)  with  the  inner  surface  of 
the  sclerotic.  Its  iriner  surface  in  smooth,  and  lies  in  contact  with  the  retina. 
The  choroid  consists  mainly  of  a  dense  capillary  ple.xus  and  of  small  arteries  ard 
veins,  carrying  the  blood  to  and  returniug  it  from  this  plexus.  In  consequence 
of  these  small  arteries  and  veins  being  arranged  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  capillarr 
network,  it  is  customary  to  describe  the  choroid  aa  consisting  of  two  layers;  the 
outermost  composed  of  small  arteries  and  veins,  with  pigment  cells  interspersed 
between  them ;  the  innermost  consisting  of  a  capillary  plexus,' 

The  external  layer  consists,  in  part,  of  the  larger  branches  of  the  short  ciliary 
arteries,  which  ruu  forwards  between  the  veins  before  they  bend  downwards  to 

Fig,  429.— The  Veins  of  the  Ohoroia.     (Enlai'ged.) 


terminate  in  the  capillaries.  This  layer  is  formed,  however,  principally  of  veins, 
which  are  named,  from  their  distribution,  vente  vorlicoste.  They  converge  to  four 
or  five  equidistant  trunk.*!,  which  pierce  the  sclerotic  midway  between  the  margin 
of  the  cornea  and  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  Interspersed  between  llie 
vessels  are  lodged  dark,  star-shaped  pigment-cells,  the  fibrous  offsets  from  wliiuh, 
communicating  with  similar  branchings  from  neighboring  cells,  form  a  delicate 
network  or  stroma,  which,  towards  the  inner  surface  of  the  choroid,  loses  its  pig- 
mentary character.  On  its  outer  surface  the  choroid  is  covered  by  a  layer  of 
connective  tissue,  continuous  with  the  lamina  fusca,  but  separable  from  it.  Tlii? 
has  been  termed  the  memhrana  sujirachoroidea,  and  is  covered  on  its  externa!  sur- 
face with  endothelium  (Scliwalbe). 

The  internal  layer  consists  of  an  exceedingly  fine  capillary  plexus,  formed  bv 
the  short  ciliary  vessels,  and  is  known  as  the  tunica  Ruysdiiana.  The  network  is 
close,  and  finer  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  choroid  than  in  front.  About  half  an 
inch  behind  the  cornea  its  meshes  become  larger,  and  are  continuous  witli  those 
of  the  ciliary  processes.  On  the  inner  surface  of  this  layer  is  a  very  thin,  struct- 
ureless membrane,  called  the  Vitreous  membrane ;  it  is  closely  connected  with  the 
stroma  of  the  choroid  and  separates  it  from  the  j^igmentary  layers  of  the  retina- 

The  ciliary  proo^eases  should  now  be  examined.  They  ina.v  be  expoaed,  either  by  detacbingtha 
ii-Es  from  its  connei;lion  with  the  ciliary  ligament,  or  by  making  a  transverse  section  of  theglol)^ 
and  examining  tlietn  from  behind. 

'  Formerly  the  choroid  was  described  as  conasting  of  three  layers:  fi  third  or  piginentsrj 
membrane  lieing  described  as  belonging  to  the  choroid.  Now,  however,  this  membrane,  in  fon- 
sc<|iicnce  of  the  method  of  its  developLuent,ia  regarded  asa  part  of  the  retioa,  and  will  bedtscriM 
with  that  structure. 
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The  Ciliary  processes  are  formed  by  the  plaiting  and  folding  inwards  of  the 
layers  of  the  choroid,  at  its  anterior  margin,  and  are  received  between  corre- 
spobding  foldings  of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens,  thus  establishing  a  com- 
inuoicatioD  between  the  choroid  and  inner  tunic  of  the  eye.  •  They  are  arranged 
in  a  circle,  behind  the  iris,  round  the  margin  of  the  lens.  They  vary  between 
sixty  and  eighty  in  number,  lie  side  by  side,  and  may  be  divided  into  lar^e  and 
small ;  the  latter,  consisting  of  about  one-third  of  the  entire  number,  are  situated 
in  the  spaces  between  the  former,  but  without  regular  alternation.  The  larger 
processes  are  each  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  hemispherical  in 
shape,  their  periphery  being  attached  to  the  ciliary  Ugament,  and  continuous  with 
the  layers  of  the  choroid :  the  opposite  margin  is  free  and  rests  upon  the  circum- 
ference of  the  lens.  Their  anterior  surface  is  turned  towards  the  back  of  the  iris, 
with  the  circumference  of  which  it  is  continuous.  The  posterior  surface  is  closely 
connected  with  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens. 

Structure,  The  ciliary  processes  are  similar  in  structure  to  the  choroid :  the 
vessels  are  larger,  having  chiefly  a  longitudinal  direction.  Externally  they  are 
covered  with  several  layers  of  pigtnent-cells ;  the  component  cells  are  small, 
rounded,  and  full  of  pigment-granules. 

Fig.  480. — The  Arteries  of  the  Chorwd  and  Iris.    The  Sclerotic  has  been 
moHtly  removed.     (Enlarged.) 


The  Iris  {iris,  a  rainbow)  has  received  its  name  from  its  variotie  colors  in 
different  individuals.  It  is  a  thin,  circular-shaped,  contractile  curtain,  suspended 
in  the  aqueous  humor  behind  the  cornea,  and  in  front  of  the  lens,  being  perforated 
at  the  nasal  side  of  its  centre  by  a  circular  aperture,  the  piipil,  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  light.  By  its  circumference  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  choroid  ; 
externally  to  this  is  the  ciliary  ligament,  by  which  it  is  connected  to  the  sclerotic 
and  cornea ;  its  inner  edge  forms  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  its  surfaces  are  flat- 
tened, and  look  forwards  and  backwards,  the  anterior  surface  towards  the  cornea, 
the  posterior  towards  the  ciliary  processes  and  lens.  The  circumference  of  the 
iris  is  connected  to  the  cornea  by  a  reticular  structure,  denominated  tlic  li'ja- 
mentum  pectinalum  iridis.  This  reticular  .structure  is  derived  from  the  mem- 
brane of  Descemet,  which  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea  breaks  up  into  fibres ; 
some  of  which  are  continued  into  the  front  of  the  iris,  others  are  connected  with 
the  fore  part  of  the  choroid  and  sclerotic.  These  fibres  form  a  reticulated  struct- 
ure at  the  outer  angle  of  the  anterior  chamlwr,  the  intervals  between  the  fibres 
forming  small  cavernous  spaces  (the  spaces  of  Fontana).  These  little  recesses 
communicate  with  a  somewhat,  larger  space  in  the  suh?^tance  of  the  sclerotic 
close  to  its  junction  with  the  cornea.     This  is  the  Canal  of  Sclikmm,  or  sinus 
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circularis  iridis,  and  according  to  Schwalbe  and  Waldeyer  is  a  lymph  canal,  but 
according  to  the  more  recent  investigations  of  Leber  is  a  venous  sinus.  The 
anterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  variously  colored  in  difi'erent  individaals,  and 
marked  by  lines  which  converge  towards  the  pupil.  The  posterior  surface  is  of 
a  deep  purple  tint,  from  being  covered  by  dark  pigment ;  it  is  hence  named  uvea, 
from  its  resemblance  in  color  to  a  ripe  grape. 

Structure.     The  iris  is  composed  of  the  follo^ving  structures : — 

1.  In  front  is  a  layer  of  polyhedral  cells  on  a  delicate  hyaline  basement-mem- 
brane. This  layer  is  continuous  with  the  membrane  of  Descemet,  and  in  men 
with  dark-colored  irides  the  cells  contain  pigment-granules. 

2.  Stroma.  The  stroma  consists  of  fibres  and  cells.  The  former  are  made  up 
of  fine  delicate  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue,  of  which  some  few  fibres  have  a  cir- 
cular direction  at  the  circumference  of  the  iris :  but  the  chief  mass  consists  of 
fibres  radiating  towards  the  pupil.  They  form  by  their  interlacement  a  delicate 
mesh,  in  which  the  vessels  and  nerves  are  contained.  Interspersed  between  tlie 
bundles  of  connective  tissue  are  numerous  branched  cells  with  fine  processe.s. 
Many  of  them  in  dark  eyes  contain  pigment-granules,  but  in  the  blue  eyes  they 
are  unpigmented. 

3.  The  muscular  fibre  is  involuntary,  and  consists  of  circular  and  radiating 
fibres.  The  circular  fibres  (sphincter  of  the  pupil)  surround  the  margin  of  the 
pupil  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  like  a  sphincter,  forming  a  narrow 
band,  about  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  width ;  those  near  the  free  margin  being 
closely  aggregated ;  those  more  external  somewhat  separated,  and  forming  less 
complete  circles.  The  radiating  fibres  (dilator  of  the  pupil)  converge  from  the 
circumference  towards  the  centre,  and  blend  with  the  circular  fibres  near  the 
margin  of  the  pupil. 

4.  Pigment,  The  situation  of  the  pigment-cells  differs  in  different  irides.  In 
the  various  shades  of  blue  eyes  the  only  pigment-cells  are  several  layers  of  small 
round  or  polyhedral  cells,  filled  with  dark  pigment,  situated  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  iris,  and  continuous  with  the  pigmentary  covering  of  the  ciliary 
processes.  The  color  of  the  eye  in  these  individuals  is  due  to  this  coloring 
matter  showing  more  or  less  through  the  texture  of  the  iris.  In  the  albino  even 
this  pigment  is  absent.  In  the  gray,  brown,  and  black  eye  there  are,  as  men- 
tioned above,  pigment-granules  to  be  found  in  the  cells  of  the  stroma  and  in  the 
epithelioid  layer  on  the  front  of  the  iris,  to  which  the  color  of  the  eye  is  due. 

The  arteries  of  the  iris  are  derived  from  the  long  and  anterior  ciliary,  and  from 
the  vessels  of  the  ciliary  processes  (see  p.  500). 

The  nerves  of  the  iris  are  derived  from  the  ciliary  branches  of  the  lenticular 
ganglion  and  the  long  ciliary  from  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  division 
of  the  fifth.  After  reaching  the  iris  in  the  manner  described  above  (page  655), 
they  form  a  plexus  around  the  attached  margin  of  the  iris ;  from  this  are  derived 
non-medullated  fibres,  which  terminate  in  the  circular  and  radiating  muscular 
fibres.  Their  exact  mode  of  termination  has  not  been  ascertained.  Other  fibres 
from  the  plexus  terminate  in  a  network  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris.  The 
fibres  derived  from  the  motor  root  of  the  lenticular  ganglion  (third  nerve)  supply 
the  circular  fibres,  while  those  derived  from  the  sympathetic  supply  the  radiating 
fibres. 

Membrana  pupillaris.  In  the  foetus  the  pupil  is  closed  by  a  delicate,  trans- 
parent, vascular  membrane,  the  membrana  pupillaris^  which  divides  the  space  in 
which  the  iris  is  suspended  into  two  distinct  chambers.  This  membrane  contains 
numerous  minute  vessels  continued  from  the  margin  of  the  iris  to  those  on  the 
front  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  These  vessels  have  a  looped  arrangement, 
converging  towards  each  other  without  anastomosing.  Between  the  seventh  and 
eighth  month  the  membrane  begins  to  disappear,  by  its  gradual  absorption  from 
the  centre  towards  the  circumference,  and  at  birth  only  a  few  fragments  remain. 
It  is  said  sometimes  to  remain  permanent  and  produce  blindness. 

The  Ciliary  muscle  (Bowman)  consists  of  unstriped  fibres:  it  forms  a  grayish, 
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semitranspnrent,  circular  band,  ahoiit  one-eightli  of  an  inch  broad,  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  fore  part  of  the  choroid.  It  is  thickest  in  front,  and  gradually 
bewmes  thinner  behind.  It  consists  of  two  sets  of  fibres,  radiating  and  circular. 
The  former,  much  the  more  numerous,  arise  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  cornea 
and  sclerotic,  and,  passing  backwards,  are  attached  to  the  choroid  opposite  to  the 
ciliary  processes.  The  circuhir  fibres  are  internal  to  the  radiating  ones,  and  to 
some  extent  unconnected  with  them,  and  have  a  circular  course  around  the  inser- 
tions of  the  iris.  They  are  sometimes  called  the  "  ring  muscle  "  of  Miiller,  and 
were  formerly  describea  as  the  ciliary  ligament.  The  Ciliary  muscle  is  admitted 
to  be  the  chief  agent  in  accommodation,  i.  e.,  in  adjusting  the  eye  to  the  vision 
of  near  objects.  Mr.  Bowman  believed  that  this  was  effected  by  its  comprcs.sing 
the  vitreous  body,  and  so  causing  the  lens  to  advance ;  but  the  view  which  now 
prevails  is  that  the  contraction  of  the  muscle,  by  drawing  on  the  ciliary  processes, 
compresses  the  lens,  incrciising  the  curvature  of  its  anterior  surface,  and  causing 
the  iris  to  advance.     The  pupil  is  at  the  same  time  slightly  contracted,' 

The  Redna  may  be  expo,«c<l  by  carefully  removing  the  choroid  from  its  external 
surface.  It  is  a  delicate  nervous  membrane,  upon  tne  surface  of  which  the  images 
of  external  objects  are  received.  Its  outer  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  choroid : 
its  inner  surface  with  the  vitreous  body.  Behind,  it  is  continuous  with  the  optic 
nerve;  it  gradually  diminishes  in  thickness  from  behind  Ibrwards;  and,  in  front, 


extends  nearly  as  far  forwards  as  the  ciliary  ligament,  where  it  terminates  by  a 
jagged  margin,  the  ora  serrafa.  It  is  soft  and  semitransparent,  in  the  fresh 
state;  but  soon  becomes  clouded,  opaque,  and  of  a  pinkish  tint.  Exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  retina,  and  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  axis 
of  the  eye,  in  whicli  the  sense  of  vision  is  most  perfect,  is  a  round,  elevated,  yel- 
lowish spot,  called,  after  its  discoverer,  the  yellow  spot  or  limbus  luteus  (macula 
lutca)  of  Sommerring ;  having  a  central  depression  at  its  summit,  the  fovea  cen- 
tralis. The  retina  in  the  situation  of  the  fovea  centralis  is  exceedingly  thin ;  so 
much  so,  that  the  dark  color  of  the  choroid  is  distinctly  seen  through  it ;  so  that 
it  presents  more  the  appearance  of  a  foramen,  and  hence  the  name  "foramen  of 
Siiramerring"  at  first  given  to  it.  It  exists  only  in  man,  the  quadrumana,  and 
some  saurian  reptiles,  Alwut  one-tenth  of  an  inch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  yellow 
spot  is  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve;  the  arteria  centralis  rctinse 
piercing  its  centre.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  surface  of  the  retina  from  which 
the  power  of  vision  is  absent. 

'  See  explanAtion  and  dingrntn  in  Power's  ''  lUustrntions  of  some  of  tlie  Principal  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,"  p.  580. 
47 
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Structure.  The  retina  is  an  exceedingly  complex  structure,  and  when  examined 
micrascopieally,  by  means  of  sections  made  perpendicularly  to  its  surface,  is  found 
to  consist  of  ten  layers,  which  are  named  from  within  outwards,  as  follows:— 

1.  Membrana  limitans  interna. 

2,  Fibrous  layer,  consisting  of  nerve-fibres. 
a.  Vesicular  layer,  consisting  of  nerve-cells. 
4.  Inner  molecular,  or  granular,  layer. 

o.  Inner  nuclear  layer, 
fi.  Outer  molecular,  or  granular,  layer. 
7.  Outer  nuclear  layer, 
y.  Membrana  limitans  externa. 
1'.  Layer  of  roils  and  cones,     Jacob's  membrane. 
10.  Pigmentary  layer. 
1.  The  membrana  limikini  interna  is  the  most  internal  layer  of  the  retina,  and 
is  in  contact  with  the  hyaloid  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humor.     It  is  derived 
from  the  supporting  frameworks  of  the   retina,  with  which  tissue  it  will  be 
described. 

fig.  482.  fig.  438. 


Vrrtiml  McUons  of  the  humsn  retln*.  Fig.  «2,  half  aii  Inch  from  Ihe  eolranra  of  the  optic  nerre.  Ftg.  «8ScIokB 
the  latter.    1.  Layer  of  roAt  and  caaei  (njumnar  lajKr),  bouDded  undemCath  by  the  mnnAmiu  Vtmifim  C7»ni«.  - 

ganghon-i^eLLs.    T.  Eipansion  of  optic  fihres.    B,  Suslentaeular  lilires  of  MQLIer.    9.  Their  altachuienl  tulhenwmbma 
limllaiii  luteina. 

2.  The  fibrous  layer  is  made  up  of  nerve-fibres,  the  direct  continuation  of  tie 
fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.  This  nerve  therefore  passes  through  all  the  other  layers 
of  the  retina,  except  the  one  previously  mentioned,  to  reach  its  destination  ia  tlie 
fibi'ouR  layer.  As  the  nei-ve  passes  through  the  lamina  cribrosa  of  the  sclerotic 
coat,  the  'fibres  of  which  it  is  composed  lay  aside  their  medullary  slieaths  and 
are  continued  onwards,  through  the  choroid  and  retina,  as  simple  axis-cylinders. 
When  these  non-medullated  fibres  reach  the  internal  surface  of  the  retina  thev 
radiate  from  their  point  of  entrance  over  the  surface  of  the  retina,  groapci 
in  bundles,  and  in  many  places,  according  to  Michel,  arranged  in  plexuses.  Tlie 
layer  is  thickest  at  the  optic  nerve  entrance,  and  gradually  diminishes  in  tiiick- 
ness  towards  tiie  ora  serrata. 

3.  The  vesicular  layer  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  large  ganglion  cells;  except 
in  the  macula  lutea,  where  there  are  several  layers.     The  cells  are  somewhat 
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flask-shaped ;  their  rounded  internal  margin  resting  on  the  preceding  layer  and 
sending  oS  a  single  process,  which  is  prolonged  into  the  fibrous  layer  and  is 
believed  to  be  continuous  with  a  nerve-fibre.  From  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
cell  one  or  more  thicker  processes  extend  into  the  inner  molecular  layer,  where 
they  divide  dichotomously  and  become  lost  in  its  reticulum,  or,  according  to  some, 
pass  through  this  layer  to  reach  the  inner  nuclear  layer. 

4.  The  inner  molecular  layer  consists  of  a  stratum  of  granular-looking  substance, 
from  which  circumstance  it  is  sometimes  called  the  "inner  granular"  layer.  It 
is  made  up  of  a  dense  reticulum  of  minute  fibrils,  intermingled  with  the  fine 
processes  of  the  ganglion  cells  and  also  processes  derived  from  certain  cells  con- 
tained in  the  next  layer,  immediately  to  be  described.  No  direct  connection 
between  these  sets  of  processes  has  yet  been  demonstrated,  but  it  is  considered 
probable  that  they  do  communicate,  and  that  there  is  therefore  a  direct  connec- 
tion between  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  vesicular  layer  and  the  nuclear  cells  of  the 
inner  nuclear  layer.  Within  the  reticulum  formed  by  these  fibrils  minute  clear 
granules,  of  unknown  nature,  are  imbedded. 

5.  The  inner  nuclear  layer  is  made  up  of  nuclear  bodies,  of  which  there  are 
three  different  kinds.  (1.)  A  large  number  of  oval  nuclei,  which  are  commonly 
regarded  as  bipolar  nerve-cells,  and  are  much  more  numerous  than  either  of  the 
other  kind.  They  consist  of  a  large  oval  nuclear  body  placed  vertically  to  the 
surface,  containing  a  distinct  nucleolus :  they  are  surrounded  by  a  small  amount 
of  protoplasm,  which  is  prolonged  into  two  processes;  one  of  these  passes  inwards 
into  the  inner  molecular  layer,  is  varicose  in  appearance,  and,  as  stated  above,  is 
believed  to  be  continuous  with  the  processes  of  the  ganglion  cells.  The  other 
process  passes  outwards,  into  the  outer  molecular  layer,  and  there  bifurcates. 
According  to  some  observers  the  divisions  thus  formed  communicate  with  the 
rod  and  cone  fibres  (Merkel).  (2.)  At  the  innermost  part  of  this  inner  nuclear 
layer  is  a  stratum  of  cells,  which  are  not  branched.  (8.)  Some  few  cells  are 
also  found  in  this  layer,  connected  with  the  fibres  of  Miiller,  and  will  be  described 
with  those  structures. 

6.  The  outer  molecular  layer  is  much  thinner  than  the  inner  molecular  layer ; 
but,  like  it,  consist  of  a  dense  network  of  minute  fibrils  and  presents  the  same 
granular  appearance.  It  differs,  however,  from  the  inner  molecular  layer  in  con- 
taining branched  stellate  cells,  the  processes  of  which  are  extremely  fine  and 
exhibit  varicosities,  like  nerve  fibrils.  They  are  therefore  considered  by 
Schultzc  to  be  ganglion-cells. 

7.  The  outer  nuclear  layer.  Like  the  inner  nuclear  layer  this  layer  contains 
several  strata  of  clear  oval  nuclear  bodies ;  they  are  of  two  kinds,  and  on  account 
of  their  being  respectively  connected  with  the  rods  and  cones  of  Jacob's  mem- 
brane, are  named  rod-granules  and  cone-granules.  The  rod-granules  are  much 
the  more  numerous,  and  are  placed  at  different  levels  throughout  the  layer. 
They  present  a  peculiar  cross-striped  appearance  and  have  prolonged  from  either 
extremity  a  fine  process :  the  outermost  is  continuous  with  a  single  rod  of  Jacob's 
membrane;  the  innermost  passes  inwards  towards  the  outer  molecular  layer  and 
terminates  in  an  enlarged  extremity,  from  which  are  given  off'  a  number  of 
minute  fibrils,  which  enter  the  outer  molecular  layer.  In  its  course  it  presents 
numerous  varicosities.  The  cone-f/ranules,  fewer  in  number  than  the  rod- 
granules,  are  placed  close  to  tlie  membrana  limitans  externa,  and  are  closely 
connected  with  the  cones  of  Jacob's  membrane.  They  do  not  present  any  cross- 
striping,  but  contain  a  pyriform  nucleus,  which  almost  completely  fills  the  cell. 
From  tlieir  inner  extremity  a  thick  proces.^  passes  inwards  to  the  outer  molecular 
layer ;  where,  like  the  processes  of  the  rod-cells,  it  terminates  in  an  enlargement, 
from  which  are  given  off*  numerous  fine  fibrils,  which  enter  the  outer  molecular 
layer. 

8.  The  membrana  limitans  externa.  This  layer,  like  the  membrana  limitans 
interna,  is  derived  from  the  fibres  of  Miiller,  with  which  structures  it  will  be 
described. 


(diagraiumatic}.    After  Schultzc. 
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9.  Jacobus  meinbrane  {BasUlary  layer).  The  elements  which  compose  this 
layer  are  of  two  kinds,  rods  and  cones,  the  former  being  much  more  numerous 
than  the  latter.  The  rods  are  solid,  of  nearly  uniform  size,  and  arranged  per- 
jwndicularly  to  the  surface.  Each  rod  consists  of  two  portions,  an  outer  nnd 
inner,  whicli  are  joined  together  by  a  <jement-siibstance,  aod  are  of  about  crjual 
length.  They  ditfer  from  each  other  as  regards  refraction  and  in  their  behavior 
with  coloring  reagents,  the  inner  portion  becoming  stained  by  carmine,  iodine, 
etc.,  the  outer  portion  remaining  unstained.  The  outer  portion  of  each  rod  is 
marked  by  transverse  stria3  and  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  thin  disks  super- 
imposed on  one  another.  It  also  exhibits 
^•&£—°JrTC^L^:T  f'i".  lo»gi»dm.l  markbg..  The  inner 
portion  ol  each  rod,  at  its  inner  extremity, 
where  it  is  joined  to  the  proce,ss  of  the  rod 
granules,  is  indi.stinctly  granular ;  at  its  outer 
extremity  it  presents  a  fine  longitudinal 
striation,  being  comp€)sed  of  fine,  bright, 
higlily  refracting  fibrils. 

The  COTKS  are  conical  or  flask-shaped, 
tlieir  broad  ends  resting  upon  the  mem- 
brana  limilans  externa,  the  narrow  pointed 
extremity  being  turned  to  the  choroid.  Like 
the  rods,  they  are  made  up  of  two  portions, 
outer  and  inner ;  the  outer  portion  being  a 
short  conical  process,  which,  like  the  outer 
segment  of  the  rods,  presents  transver-'^e 
strife.  The  inuCr  portion  resembles  tlie 
inner  portion  of  the  rods  in  structure, 
presenting  an  outer  striated  ami  an  inner 
granular  appearance;  but  differs  from  it  in 
size,  being  bulged  out  laterally  aud  pre- 
senting n  flask  shape. 

10.  The  pigmentary  layer.  The  most 
external  layer  of  the  retina,  and  formerly 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  choroid,  consists 
oi'  a  single  layer  of  hexagonal  epithelium 
cells,  loaded  with  pigment  granules. 

Connective -liss-ue  framework  of  the  Rtlina. 
Almost  all  these  layers  of  the  retina  are 
connected  together  by  a  sort  of  supporting 
connective  tissue,  which  has  been  named 
the //ires  of  Miiller,  or  radiatiny  fibres,  iroia 
which  the  mfmbrana  limitans  interna  ft 
externa  are  derived.  These  fibres  are  found 
stretched  lietween  the  two  limiting  layers, 
"as  columns  between  a  floor  and  a  eeihng," 
and  passing  through  all  the  nervous  layers. 
except  Jacob's  membrane.  Thev  com- 
mence on  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina  by  a  conical  base,  the  edges  of  tlie  bases 
of  adjoining  fibres  being  united  and  thus  forming  a  boundary  line,  which  is  the 
membrana  limitans  interna.  As  they  pass  through  the  various  layers,  tliey  pre- 
sent a  roughness  of  their  surface,  as  if  from  a  number  of  membranous  proeesics 
abruptly  broken  off.  By  these  they  are  continuous  with  the  reticulum  of  llie 
inner  and  outer  molecular  layer  and  with  a  sponge-like  stroma,  in  which  the 
nuclei  of  the  inner  nuclear  layers  are  imbedded.  In  the  inner  nuclear  layer 
each  fibre  of  Miiller  presents  a  clear  oval  nucleus,  referred  to  above,  which  is 
sometimes  situated  at  the  side  of)  sometimes  altogether  within,  the  fibre.  In  the 
outer  nuclear  layer  the  fibre  breaks  up  into  fine  lamellte,  which  form  a  fenestrated  or 
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sponge-like  tissue,  in  whicli  the  rod  and  cone  granules  are  inclosed,  and  at  the 
outer  border  of  this  layer  these  lamellae  unite  along  a  definite  line,  forming  the 
membrana  limitans  externa. 

Macula  lutea  and  fovea  centralis.  The  structure  of  the  retina  at  the  yellow 
spot  presents  some  modifications.  In  the  macula  lutea  (1)  the  nerve-fibres  are 
wanting  as  a  continuous  layer ;  (2)  the  vesicular  layer  consists  of  several  strata 
of  cells,  instead  of  a  single  layer ;  (3)  in  Jacob's  membrane  there  are  no  rods, 
but  only  cones,  and  these  are  longer  and  narrower  than  in  other  parts ;  and  (4) 
in  the  outer  nuclear  layer  there  are  only  cone-fibres,  which  are  very  long  and 
arranged  in  curved  lines.  At  the  fovea  centralis  the  only  parts  which  exist  are 
the  cones  of  Jacob's  membrane;  the  outer  nuclear  layer,  the  cone-fibres  of 
which  are  almost  horizontal  in  direction ;  and  an  exceedingly  thin  inner  granu- 
lar layer.  The  color  of  the  spot  seems  to  imbue  all  the  layers  except  Jacob's 
membrane ;  it  is  of  a  rich  yellow,  deepest  towards  the  centre,  and  does  not 
appear  to  consist  of  pigment-cells,  but  simply  a  staining  of  the  constituent 
parts. 

At  the  ora  serrata  the  layers  of  the  retina  for  the  most  part  terminate  abruptly, 
and  the  radiating  fibres  of  Miiller,  covered  by  the  pigmentary  layer,  can  be  traced 
forwards,  as  the  pay^s  ciliaris^  to  the  iris.  The  fibres  of  Miiller  here  present  the 
appearance  of  columnar  epithelial  cells,  Arranged  in  a  single  stratum. 

The  arteria  centralis  retinae  and  its  accompanying  vein  pierce  the  optic  nerve, 
and  enter  the  globe  of  the  eye  through  the  porus  opticus.  It  immediately  divides 
into  four  or  five  branches,  which  at  first  run  between  the  hyaloid  membrane  and 
the  nervous  layer ;  but  they  soon  enter  the  latter  membrane,  and  pass  forwards, 
dividing  dichotomously.  From  these  branches  a  minute  capillary  plexus  is  given 
off,  which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  inner  nuclear  layer. 

Humors  of  the  Eye. 

The  aqueous  humor  completely  fills  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  of  the 
eyeball.  It  is  small  in  quantity  (scarcely  exceeding,  according  to  Petit,  four  or 
five  grains  in  weight),  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  in  composition  is  little  more  than 
water,  less  than  one-fiftieth  of  its  weight  being  solid  matter,  chiefly  chloride  of 
sodium. 

The  anterior  chamber  is  the  space  bounded  in  front  by  the  cornea;  behind,  by 
the  front  of  the  iris.  The  posterior  chamber  was  the  name  formerly  given  to  a 
space  which  was  believed  to  exist  between  the  iris  in  front  and  the  capsule  of  the 
lens,  its  suspensory  ligament  and  the  ciliary  processes,  behind.  It  is  now  known 
that  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  lens  through- 
out the  greatest  part  of  its  extent.  The  only  space  which  remains,  to  represent 
the  posterior  chamber,  is  a  narrow  chink  between  the  peripheral  part  of  tlie  iris, 
the  suspensory  ligament  and  the  ciliary  processes. 

In  the  adult,  these  two  chambers  communicate  through  the  pupil;  but  in  the 
foetus,  in  the  seventh  month,  when  the  pupil  is  closed  by  the  membrana  pupillaris, 
the  two  chambers  are  quite  separate. 

Vitreous  Body. 

The  vitreous  body  forms  about  four-fifths  of  the  entire  globe.  It  fills  the  con- 
cavity of  the  retina,  and  is  hollowed  in  front  for  the  reception  of  the  lens  and  its 
capsule.  It  is  perfectly  transparent,  of  the  consistence  of  thin  jelly,  and  consists 
of  an  albuminous  fluid  inclosed  in  a  delicate  transparent  membrane,  the  hyaloid. 
This  membrane  invests  the  outer  surface  of  the  vitreous  body ;  it  is  intimately 
connected  in  front  with  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens;  and  is  continued 
into  the  back  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  It  has  been  supposed,  by  Hanover, 
that  from  its  inner  surface  numerous  thin  lamellae  are  prolonged  inwards  in  a 
radiating  manner,  forming  spaces  in  which  the  fluid  is  contained.     In  the  adult. 
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tliese  lamellae  cannot  be  detected,  even  after  careful  microscopic  examination ;  but 
in  the  fuDtus  a  peculiar  fibrous  texture  pervades  the  mass,  the  fibres  joining  at 
numerous  points,  and  presenting  minute  nuclear  granules  at  their  point  of  junc- 
tion. In  the  centre  of  the  vitreous  humor,  running  from  the  position  of  the 
entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  on  the  retina  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens,  is  a 
canal,  filled  with  fluid  and  lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the  hyaloid  membrane. 
This  is  the  canal  of  Stilling.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  canal  in  the 
embryonic  vitreous  humor  which  conveys  the  minute  artery  from  the  cen- 
tral artery  of  the  retina  to  the  back  of  the  lens.  The  fluid  from  the  vitreous  body 
restMnbles  nearly  pure  water ;  it  contains,  however,  some  salts,  and  a  little  albumen. 

The  hyaloid  membrane  incloses  the  whole  of  the  vitreous  humor,  except  its 
anterior  surface,  which  is  hollowed  out  for  the  reception  of  the  lens;  it  passes 
from  the  margin  of  this  surface  to  the  margin  of  the  lens,  forming  the  suspensory 
Uy anient.  It  is  a  delicate,  structureless  membrane,  except  where  it  forms  the 
fjuspensory  ligament,  where  it  contains  longitudinal  elastic  fibres.  Immediately 
beneath  the  hyaloid  membrane  are  found  small,  granular,  nucleated  cells,  whicli 
are  said  to  be  possessed  of  amoeboid  movements. 

In  the  foetus,  the  centre  of  the  vitreous  humor  presents  a  tubular  canal, 
through  which  a  minute  artery  passes  along  the  vitreous  body  to  the  capsule  of 
the  lens.  In  the  adult^  no  vessels  penetrate  its  substance ;  so  that  its  nutrition 
must  be  carried  on  by  the  vessels  of  the  retina  and  ciliary  processes,  situated 
upon  its  exterior. 

Crystalline  Lens  and  its  Capsule. 

The  crystalline  lens,  inclosed  in  its  capsule,  is  situated  immediately  behind  the 
pupil,  in  front  of  the  vitreous  body,  and  surrounded  by  the  ciliary  processes,  which 
sliglitly  overlap  its  margin. 

The  capsule  of  the  lens  is  a  transparent,  highly  elastic,  and  brittle  membrane, 
which  closely  surrounds  the  lens.  It  rests,  behind,  in  a  depression  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  vitreous  body ;  in  front,  it  is  in  contact  with  the  free  border  of  the  iris, 
this  latter  receding  from  it  at  the  circumference,  thus  forming  the  posterior 
chamber  of  the  eye ;  and  it  is  retained  in  its  position  chiefly  by  the  suspensory 
ligament  of  the  lens.  The  capsule  is  much  thicker  in  front  than  behind,  struct- 
ureless in  texture  ;  and  when  ruptured,  the  edges  roll  up  with  the  outer  surface 
innermost,  like  the  elastic  lamina  of  the  cornea.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  lens 
is  connected  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  by  a  single  layer  of  transparent, 
polygonal,  nucleated  cells.  These,  after  death,  absorb  moisture  from  the  fluids 
of  the  eye;  and,  breaking  down,  form  the  liquor  Morgagni.  There  is  no  epithehum 
on  the  posterior  surface. 

In  the  foetus,  a  small  branch  from  the  arteria  centralis  retinae  runs  forwards,  as 
already  mentioned,  through  the  vitreous  humor  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  cap- 
sule of  the  lens,  where  its  branches  radiate  and  form  a  plexiform  network,  which 
covers  its  surface,  and  they  are  continuous  round  the  margin  of  the  capsule  with 
the  vessels  of  the  pupillary  membrane  and  with  those  of  the  iris.  In  the  adult 
no  vessels  enter  its  substance. 

The  lens  is  a  transparent,  double-convex  body,  the  convexity  being  greater  on 
the  posterior  than  on  the  anterior  surface.  It  measures  about  a  third  of  an  inch 
in  the  transverse  diameter,  and  about  one-fourth  in  the  an tero- posterior.  It  con- 
sists of  concentric  layers,  of  which  the  external  in  the  fresh  state  are  soft  and 
easily  detached ;  those  beneath  are  firmer,  the  central  ones  forming  a  hardened 
nucleus.  These  laminae'are  best  demonstrated  by  boiling,  or  immersion  in  alcohol. 
The  same  reagents  demonstrate  that  the  lens  consists  of  three  triangular  segments, 
the  sharp  edges  of  which  are  directed  towards  the  centre,  the  bases  towards  the 
circumference.  The  laminae  consist  of  minute  parallel  fibres,  which  are  hexagonal 
prisms,  the  edges  being  dentated,  and  the  dentations  fitting  accurately  into  each 
other ;  their  breadth  is  about  -joVu^^  ^^  ^^  inch.     They  run  from  the  sutures  or 
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lines  of  junction  of  the  triangular  segments  on  the  one  surface  to  the  periphery 
of  the  lens,  and  curving  round  its  margin  they  terminate  at  the  line  of  junction 
of  the  segments  un  the  other.     No  fibres  pass  from 

pole  to  pole,  but  they  are  arraageil  in  such  a  way  Fig.  435.— The  Crystalline  Len§, 
that  fibres  which  commence  near  the  pole  on  the  ^^^^l^^^l"*^^' 

one  aspect  of  the  lens,  that    is    to   say,  near    the  ^      w-geu.j 

apex  of  the  triangular  segment,  terminate  near 
tlie  peripheral  extremity  of  tlie  plane  on  the  other, 
that  is  to  say,  near  the  base  of  the  triangular  seg- 
ment, and  vice  versd.  The  fibres  of  the  outer  layers 
of  the  lens  each  contain  a  nucleus,  which  together 
form  a  layer  ^nuclear  layer)  on  the  surface  of  the 
leas,  most  distinct  towards  its  circumference.  The 
iiioridiaos,  or  lines  of  junction  of  the  three  seg- 
ments,  are   composed   of  an   amorphous  granular 

substance,  which  sometimes  becomes  opaque,  when  the  lines  are  seen  forming  a 
distinct  star  on  the  lens. 

The  chamjes  produced  in  the  lens  hy  a'je,  are  the  following: — 

In  the  fvel'is,  its  form  is  nearly  Hiherical,  its  color  of  a  slightly  reildish  tint, 
it  is  not  perfectly  transparent,  and  is  so  soft  as  to  break  down  readily  on  the 
slightest  pressure. 

In  the  adult  the  pasterior  surface  is  more  convex  than  the  anterior ;  it  is  color- 
less, transparent,  and  firm  in  texture. 

In  old  a'je  it  becomes  flattened  on  both  surfaces,  slightly  opaque,  of  an  amber 
tint,  and  increases  in  density. 

The  suspensory  li'jamvnt  of  the  lens  is  a  thin,  transparent,  membranous  struct- 
ure, placed  between  the  vitreoiw  body  and  the  ciliary  processes  of  the  choroid  ; 
it  connects  the  anterior  margin  of  the  vitreous  humor  with  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  lens  near  its  circumference.  It  assists  in  retaining  the  lens  in  its  posiiion. 
Its  outer  surface  presents  a  number  of  folds  or  plaitings  in  which  the  corre- 
sponding folds  of  tlie  ciliary  processes  are  received.  These  plaitings  are  arranged 
round  the  lens  in  a  radiating  form,  and  are  stained  by  the  pigment  of  the  ciliary 
processes.  It  is  a  part  of  tne  hyaloid  membrane,  which,  as  descril>ed  above,  is 
continued  forwards  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  margin  of  the  lens.  It  is  covered 
on  its  outer  surface  by  the  pars  eiliaris,  or  connective- tissue  framework  of  the 
retina,  prolonged  forwards  from  the  ora  serrata.  I'hat  portion  of  this  membrane 
which  mtervenes  between  the  ciliarv  processes  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  of  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  The  posterior  nur- 
hice  of  this  layer  is  turned  towards  the  hyaloid  membrane,  being  separated  from 
it  at  the  circumference  of  the  lens  by  a  space  called  the  canal  of  Petit. 

The  canal  of  Petit  is  above  one-tcnih  of  an  inch  wide.  It  i.s  bounded  in  front 
by  the  suspensory  ligament ;  behind  by  the  vitreous  humor,  its  base  being  formed 
by  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  When  inflated  with  air,  it  is  sacculated  at  intervals, 
owing  to  the  foldings  on  its  anterior  surface. 

The  vessels  of  the  'jlo/ie  of  the  eye  are  the  short,  long,  and  anterior  ciliary  arteries, 
and  the  arteria  centrahs  retina;. 

The  skoH  ciliary  arl'Ties  pierce  the  back  part  of  the  sclerotic,  round  the  entrance 
of  the  optic  nerve,  and  divide  into  branches,  which  run  parallel  with  the  a.\is  of 
the  eyeball:  they  are  distributed  to  the  inner  layer  of  the  choroid,  and  to  the 
ciliary  proces.ses. 

The  loni/  dlianj  arteries,  two  in  number,  pierce  the  back  part  of  the  sclerotic, 
and  run  forward,  between  that  membrane  and  ihe  choroid,  to  the  Ciliary  muscle, 
where  they  each  divide  into  an  upper  and  lower  branch ;  these  anastomose,  and 
form  a  vasctilar  circle  round  the  outer  circumference  of  the  iris ;  from  this  circle 
branches  are  given  oft',  which  unite,  near  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  in  a  smaller 
vascular  circle.     These  branches,  in  their  course,  supply  the  muscular  structure. 

The  anterior  ciliary  arteries,  five  or  six  in  number,  are  branches  of  the  mus- 
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cular  and  lachrymal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic.  They  pierce  the  eyeball,  at 
the  anterior  part  of  the  sclerotic,  immediately  behind  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
and  are  distributed  to  the  ciliary  processes,  some  branches  joining  the  greater 
vascular  circle  of  the  iris. 

The  arteria  centralis  retime  has  been  already  described. 

The  veins^  usually  fOur  in  number,  are  formed  mainly  by  branches  from  the 
surface  of  the  choroid.  They  perforate  the  sclerotic,  midway  between  the  cornea 
and  the  optic  nerve,  and  end  in  the  ophthalmic  vein. 

The  nerves  of  the  eyeball  are  the  optic,  the  long  ciliary  nerves  from  the  nasal 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  and  the  short  ciliary  nerves  from  the  ciliary  gaDglion. 

Appendages  of  the  Eye. 

The'  appendages  of  the  eye  {tutamina  oculi)  include  the  eyebrows,  the  eyelids, 
the  conjunctiva,  and  the  lachrymal  apparatus,  viz.,  the  lachrymal  gland,  the 
lachrymal  sac,  and  the  nasal  duct. 

The  eyebrows  (supercilia)  are  two  arched  eminences  of  integument,  which  sur- 
mount the  upper  circumference  of  the  orbit  on  each  side,  and  support  numerous 
short,  thick  hairs,  directed  obliquely  on  the  surface.  In  structure,  the  eyebrows 
consist  of  thickened  integument,  connected  beneath  with  the  Orbicularis  palpe- 
brarun),  Gorrugator  supercilii,  and  Occipito -frontalis  muscles.  These  muscles 
serve,  by  their  action  on  this  part,  to  control  to  a  certain  extent  the  amount  of 
light  admitted  into  the  eye. 

The  eyelids  {palpebrse)  are  two  thin,  movable  folds,  placed  in  front  of  the 
eye,  protecting  it  from  injury  by  their  closure.  The  upper  lid  is  the  larger,  and 
tne  more  movable  of  the  two,  and  is  furnished  with  a  separate  elevator  muscle, 
the  Levator  palpebrss  superior  is.  When  the  eyelids  are  opened,  an  elliptical  space 
{^fissara  palpebrarum)  \s  left  between  their  margins,  the  angles  of  wliich  corre- 
spond to  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  lower  lids,  and  are  called  canthi. 

The  outer  canthus  is  more  acute  than  the  inner,  and  the  lids  here  lie  in  close 
contact  with  the  globe :  but  the  inner  canthus  is  prolonged  for  a  short  distance 
inwards  towards  the  nose,  and  the  two  lids  are  separated  by  a  triangular  space, 
the  lacus  lachrymalis.  At  the  commencement  of  tlie  lacus  lachrymalis,  on  the 
margin  of  the  eyelid,  is  a  small  conical  elevation,  the  lachrymal  papilla,  or 
tubercle,  tlic  apex  of  which  is  pierced  by  a  small  orifice,  the  pnnctum  lachrymak, 
the  commencement  of  the  lachrymal  canal. 

Structure  of  the  eyelids.  The  eyelids  are  composed  of  the  following  structures, 
taken  in  their  order  from  without  inwards  : — 

Integument,  areolar  tissue,  fibres  of  the  Orbicularis  muscle,  tarsal  cartilage 
and  its  ligament.  Meibomian  glands  and  conjunctiva.  The  upper  lid  has,  ia 
addition,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Levator  palpebnxj. 

The  integument  is  extremely  thin,  and  continuous  at  the  margin  of  the  lids 
with  the  conjunctiva. 

The  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  is  very  lax  and  delicate,  seldom  contains  any 
fat,  and  is  extremely  liable  to  serous  infiltration. 

The  fibres  of  the  Orbicularis  muscle,  where  they  cover  the  palpebrae,  are  thin, 
pale  in  color,  and  possess  an  involuntary  action. 

The  tarsal  cartilages  are  two  thin,  elongated  plates  of  dense  connective  tissue, 
about  an  inch  in  length.  They  are  placed  one  in  each  lid,  contributing  to  their 
form  and  support. 

The  superior^  the  larger,  is  of  a  semilunar  form,  about  one-third  of  an  inch 
in  breadth  at  the  centre,. and  becoming  gradually  narrowed  at  each  extremity. 
Into  the  upper  border  of  this  cartilage  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Levator  palpebras 
is  attached. 

The  inferior  tarsal  cartilage,  the  smaller,  is  thinner,  and  of  an  elliptical  form. 

*  Recent  observations  have  proved  tliat  the  so-called  **  tarsal  cartilages"  do  not  contain  any 
cartilage  cells,  and  that  the  name  is  a  misnomer. 
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The  fret  or  ciliary  margin  of  the  cartilages  is  thick,  and  jireHents  a  perfectly 
straiglit  edge.  Tlie  attached  or  orbital  margin  is  connected  to  the  circumference 
of  tlie  orbit  by  tlie  fibrous  membrane  of  the  lids.  The  outer  angle  of  each  car- 
tilage is  attaciied  to  the  malar  bone  by  the  external  [>al|>ebral  or  tarsal  ligament. 
The  inner  anglea  of  the  two  cartilages  terminate  at  the  commencement  of  the 
iachrymalis,  being  fixed  to  the  margins  of  tlie  orbit  by  the  tendo  oculi. 

The  tarsal  ligament,  or  fibrous  rnembrane  of  the  lids,  is  a  layer  of  fibrous  mem- 
brane, beneath  the  Orbicularis,  attached  externally  to  tlie  margin  of  the  orbit, 
and  internally  to  the  orbital  margin  of  the  tarsal  cartilage.  It  is  thick  and  dense 
at  the  outer  part  of  the  orbit,  but  becomes  tliinner  a.«  it  a[)proaehes  the  cartilages. 
This  membrane  serves  to  support  the  eyelids,  and  retains  the  tarsal  cartilages  in 
their  position. 


The  Meibomian  glands  (Fig.  HQ)  are  situated  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  eye- 
lids, between  the  tarsal  cartilages  and  conjunctiva,  and  may  be  distinctly  wen 
through  the  mucous  membrane  on  everting  the  eyelids,  prc-^cnting  the  appearance 
of  parallel  strings  of  pearls.  They  are  about  thirty  in  number  in  the  upper  car- 
tilage, and  somewhat  fewer  in  the  lower.  They  are  imbedded  in  grooves  in  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cartilages,  and  correspond  in  length  with  the  breadth  of  each  car- 
tilage; they  are,  consequently,  longer  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  eyelid. 
Their  ducts  open  on  the  free  margin  of  the  lids  hy  minute  foramina,  which  eor- 
re.spond  in  number  to  the  follicles.  These  glands  are  a  variety  of  the  cutaneous 
sebaceous  glands,  each  consi.sting  of  a  single  straight  tube  or  follicle,  having  a 
Ciccal  termination,  into  which  oj>en  a  number  of  small  secondary  follicles.  The 
tubes  consist  of  basement  membrane,  covered  by  a  layer  of  scaly  epithelium ; 
the  secondary  follicles  are  lined  by  a  layer  of  polvhedral  cells,  continuous  with 
the  cells  of  the  tube.  The  remainder  of  the  follic'le  is  filled  with  large  polyhe- 
dral cells,  charged  witli  fat.  Thev  are  thus  identical  In  structure  with  the  seba- 
ceous glands.  The  peculiar  parallel  arrangement  of  these  glands  side  by  side 
forms  a  .smooth  layer,  adapted  to  the  surface  of  the  globe,  over  which  they  con- 
stantly glide.     The  nsc  of  tlieir  secretion  is  to  prevent  iidhesion  of  the  lids. 

The  eyelashes  (dim)  are  attached  to  the  free  edges  of  the  eyelids;  they  are 
short,  thick,  curved  hairs,  arranged  in  a  double  or  trit>le  row  at  the  margin  of 
the  lids:  those  of  the  ujijier  lid,  more  numerous  and  longer  than  the  lower, 
curve  upwards;  those  of  the  lower  lid  curve  downwards,  so  that  they  do  not 
interlace  in  closing  the  lids. 

The  conjunctiva  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye.  It  lines  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  eyelids,  and  is  reflected  over  the  fore  part  of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea. 
In  each  of  these  situations,  its  structure  presents  some  peculiarities. 
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1^\\,Q  palpebral  portion  of  the  conjuyictiva  is  thick,  opaque,  highly  vascular,  and 
covered  with  numerous  papillae,  which,  in  the  disease  called  granular  lids,  become 
greatly  hypertrophied.  At  the  margin  of  the  lids,  it  becomes  continuous  with 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  ducts  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  and,  through  the 
lachrymal  canals,  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct. 
At  the  outer  angle  of  the  upper  lid,  it  may  be  traced  along  the  lachrymal  ducts 
into  the  lachrymal  gland ;  and  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  it  forms  a  semilunar 
fold,  the  plica  semilunaris.  The  folds  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the  conjunctiva 
from  the  lids  on  to  the  eye  are  called  the  superior  and  inferior  palpebral  folds^  the 
former  being  the  deeper  of  the  two.  Upon  the  sclerotic,  the  conjunctiva  is 
loosely  connected  to  the  globe :  it  becomes  thinner,  loses  its  papillary  structure, 
is  transparent,  and  only  slightly  vascular  in  health.  Upon  tlie  cornea,  the  con- 
junctiva is  extremely  thin  and  closely  adherent,  and  no  vessels  can  be  traced 
into  it  in  the  adult  in  a  healthy  state.  In  the  fcttus,  fine  capillary  loops  extend 
for  some  little  distance  forwards  into  this  membrane ;  but  in  the  adult,  they  pas 
only  to  the  circumference  of  the  cornea.  The  deeper  parts  of  the  palpebral  con- 
junctiva present,  according  to  Henle,  a  considerable  proportion  of  lymphoid 
tissue.  Lymphatics  arise  in  the  conjunctiva  in  a  delicate  zone  around  the  cornea, 
from  which  the  vessels  run  to  the  ocular  conjunctiva. 

At  the  point  of  reflection  of  the  conjunctiva  from  the  lid  on  to  the  globe  of 
the  eye,  termed  the  fornix  conjunctivae,  are  a  number*  of  mucous  glands,  which 
are  much  convoluted.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  upper  lid.  Other  glands, 
analogous  to  lymphoid  follicles,  and  called  by  Henle  "  trachoma  glands,^^  are  found 
in  the  conjunctiva,  and,  according  to  Stromeyer,  are  chiefly  situated  near  the 
inner  canthus  of  the  eye.  They  were  first  described  by  Brush,  in  his  description 
of  Peyer's  Patches  of  the  small  intestines,  as  "  identical  structures  existing  in  the 
under  evelid  of  the  ox." 

The  nerves  in  the  conjunctiva  are  numerous,  and  form  rich  plexuses.  Accord- 
ing to  Krause,  they  terminate  in  a  peculiar  form  of  tactile  corpuscle,  which  he 
terms  "  terminal  bulb." 

The  caruncula  lachrymalis  is  a  small,  reddish,  conical-shaped  body,  situated  at 
the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  filling  up  the  small  triangular  space  in  this 
situation,  the  lacus  hxJirymalis,  It  consists  of  a  cluster  of  follicles  similar  in 
structure  to  the  Meibomian,  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  and  is  the  source 
of  the  whitish  secretion  which  constantly  collects  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 
A  few  slender  hairs  are  attached  to  its  surface.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  caruncula 
is  a  slight  semilunar  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  the  concavity  of  which  is  directed 
towards  the  cornea;  it  is  called  the  ^.^Zica  semilunaris,  Miiller  found  smooth 
muscular  fibres  in  this  fold,  and  in  some  of  the  domestic  animals  a  thin  plate  of 
cartilage  has  been  discovered.  This  structure  is  considered  to  be  the  rudiment 
of  the  third  eyelid  in  birds,  the  membrana  nictitans. 

Lachrymal  Apparatus.    (Fig.  437.) 

The  lachrymal  apparatus  consists  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  which  secretes  the 
tears,  and  its  excretory  ducts,  which  convey  the  fluid  to  the  surface  of  the  eye. 
This  fluid  is  carried  away  by  the  lachrymal  canals  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  and 
along  the  nasal  duct  into  the  cavity  of  the  nose. 

The  lachrymal  gland  is  lodged  m  a  depression  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone.  It  is  of 
an  oval  form,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  almond.  Its  upper  convex  surface 
is  in  contact  with  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  few 
fibrous  bands.  Its  under  concave  surface  rests  upon  the  convexity  of  the  eye- 
ball, and  upon  the  Superior  and  External  recti  muscles.  Its  vessels  and  nerves 
enter  its  posterior  border,  whilst  its  anterior  margin  is  closely  adherent  to  the 
back  part  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  is  covered,  on  its  inner  surface,  by  a  reflection 
of  the  conjunctiva.     The  fore  part  of  the  gland  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  a 
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sligbt  depression ;  hence  it  is  sometimes  described  as  a  separate  lobe,  called  the 
palpebral  portion  of  the  gland.  In  structure  and  general  appearance  the  lachry- 
mal resembles  the  salivary  glands  (page  779).  Its  ducts,  about  seven  in  number, 
run  obliquely  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  for  a  short  distance,  and,  separating 
from  each  otner,  open  by  a  series  of  minute  orifices  on  the  upper  and  outer  half 
of  the  conjunctiva,  near  its  reflection  on  to  the  globe.  These  orifices  are  arranged 
in  a  row,  so  as  to  disperse  the  secretion  over  the  surface  of  the  membrane. 

The  lachrymal  canals  commence  at  the  minute  orifices,  puncla  lachrymalia.  seen 
on  the  margin  of  the  lids,  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  lacus  lachrymalis.  Tlicy 
commence  on  the  summit  of  a  slightly  elevated  papilla,  the  papUh,  lachrymalis, 
and  lead  into  minute  canals,  the  canaliculi,  which  proceed  inwards  to  terminate 
in  the  lachrymal  sac.  The  superior  canal,  the  smaller  and  longer  of  the  two,  at 
first  ascends,  and  ttien  bends  at  an  acute  angle,  and  passes  inwards  and  downwards 
to  tbe  lachrymal  sac.  The  inferior  canal  at  firi*t  descends,  and  then,  abruptly 
changing  its  course,  passes  almost  horizontally  inwards.  They  are  dense  and 
clastic  in  structure  and  somewhat  dilated  at  their  angle. 

Fig.  437.— Thf  Lachi'jmal  Appaiatus.    Right  Side. 


The  lachrymal  sac  is  the  upper  dilated  extremity  of  the  nasal  duct,  and  is 
lodged  in  a  deep  groove  formea  hy  the  lachrymal  bone  and  nasal  ])rocess  of  the 
superior  maxillary.  It  is  oval  in  form,  its  upper  extremity  being  closed  in  and 
rounded,  whilst  below  it  is  continued  into  the  nasal  duct.  It  is  covered  by  the 
Ten.sor  tarsi  muscle  and  by  a  fibrous  expansion  derived  from  the  tendo  oculi, 
which  is  attached  to  the  ridge  on  the  lachrymal  bone.  In  structure  it  consists 
of  a  fibrous  elastic  coat,  lined  internally  by  mucous  membrane  :  the  latter  being 
continuous,  through  the  canaliculi,  with  the  mucous  lining  of  the  conjunctiva, 
and  through  the  niLsal  duct  with  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  nose. 

The  nasal  diiet  is  a  membranous  canal,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length,  which  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  ihe  lachrymal  sac  to  the  inferior 
meatus  of  the  nose,  where  it  terminates  by  a  somewhat  expanded  orifice,  provided 
with  an  imperfect  valve,  thf.  vnlve  of  Hasner,  formed  by  the  mucous  membrane. 
It  is  contained  in  an  osseous  canal,  formed  by  the  sujxirior  maxillary,  the  lachry- 
mal, and  the  inferior  turbinated  bones;  is  narrower  in  the  middle  than  at  each 
extremity,  and  takes  a  direction  downwards^  backwards,  and  a  little  outwards.  It 
is  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  which  is  continuous  below  with  the  pituitary  lining 
of  the  nose.  In  the  canaliculi,  this  membrane  is  provided  with  scaly  epithelium ; 
but  in  tbe  lachrymal  sac  and  na.'ial  duct,  the  epithelium  is  ciliated,  as  in  the 
nose. 
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The  Ear. 


The  organ  of  hearing  has  three  parts :  the  external  ear,  the  middle  ear  or  lym- 
p;mmn,  and  the  internal  ear  or  labyrimh. 

The  external  ear  coiisistK  of  an  expanded  portion,  named  pinna  or  a"ricle,  and 
the  auditory  canal,  or  meatus.  Tiie  former  serves  to  collect  the  vibrations  of  ilie 
air  by  which  sound  is  produced,  and  the  latter  conducts  those  vibrations  to  tlje 
tymnanum. 

Tne  pinna  or  auricle  (l''ig.  438),  is  formed  by  a  layer  of  fibro- cartilage,  covert'd 
with  integument,  and  connected  to  the  commencement  of  the  auditory  canal:  il 
is  of  an  ovoid  form,  its  surface  uneven,  with  its  larger  end  directed  upwards.  Its 
outer   surface   is   irregularly  concave,  directed  slightly  forwards,  and  presenls 
numerous  eminences  and  depressions,  which  result  from  the  foldings  of  its  fibro- 
cartilaginous element.     To  each  of  these  names  have  been  assigned.     Thusllic 
external  prominent  rim  of  the  auricle  is  called  the  helix.    Another  curved  promi- 
nence parallel  with,  and  in  front  of  the  hehx,  is  called  the  antihelix ;  this  bifur- 
cates above,  so  as  to  inclose  a  triangular  depression,  the  fossa  of  the  antihelir. 
The  narrow  curved  depression  between  the  helix  and  the  antihelix  is  called  ilie 
fossa  of  the  helix  {J'ossa  tnnominata  or  scaph'iidea): 
the   antihelix   describes   a   curve    round   a  liepp, 
capacious   cavity,  the  concha,  which    is  partially 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  commencement  cf 
the  helix.    In  front  of  the  concha,  and  projeoting 
backwards    over   the   meatus,  is  a  small,  pointtJ 
eminence,  the   tragvs;   so  called   from  its  being 
generally  covered  on  its  under  surface  with  a  tuft 
of  hair,  resembling  a  goat's  beard.     Opposite  the 
tragus,  and   separated    from   it   by  a  deep  noteli 
{incisura    inter tra<jica\    is   a   small    tubercle,  the 
antitragus.     Below  this  is  the  lolmle,  composed  of 
tough    areolar   and    adipose    tissue,    wanting   tlie 
firmness  and  elasticity  of  the  rest  of  the  pinna. 

Structure  of  the  pi^ina.  The  pinna  is  compowd 
of  a  thin  plate  of  yellow  fibro-cartilage,  covcrud 
with  integument,  and  connected  to  the  surrounding 
parts  by  ligaments  and  a  few  muscular  fibres. 

The  integument  is  thin,  closely  adherent  lo  the 
cartilage,  and  furnished  with  sebaceous  glands, 
which  are  mo-st  numerous  in  the  concha  and  scaph- 
oid fossa. 
The  cartilaije  of  the  pinna  consists  of  one  single  piece ;  it  gives  form  lo  this 
part  of  the  ear,  and  upon  its  surface  are  found  all  the  eminences  and  depressions 
above  desuribed.  It  docs  not  enter  into  the  construction  of  all  parts  of  the  auricle: 
thus  it  does  not  form  a  constituent  part  of  t  he  lobule ;  it  is  deficient,  also,  between 
the  tragus  and  beginning  of  the  helix,  the  notch  between  them  being  filled  up  by 
dense  librous  tissue.  At  the  front  part  of  the  pinna,  where  the  helix  bends 
upwards,  is  a  small  projection  of  cartilage,  called  the  process  of  the  helix.  The 
cartilage  of  the  pinna  presents  several  intervals  or  fissures  in  its  substance,  which 
partially  separate  the  different  parts.  The  fissure  of  the  helix  is  a  short  vert irid 
slit,  situated  at  the  fore  part  of  the  pinna,  immediately  behind  a  small  couitiil 
projection  of  cartilage,  opposite  the  first  curve  of  the  lieHx  (process  of  the  helix). 
Another  fissure,  the  fissure  of  the  tr.agus,  is  seen  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
tragus.  The  antihelix  is  divided  below,  by  a  deep  fissure,  into  two  parts:  one 
part  terminates  by  a  pointed,  tail-like  extremity  {processtts  cauilatus),  the  other 
IS  continuous  with  the  anticragu.'i.  The  cartilage  of  the  pinna  is  very  pliabli', 
elastic,  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  belongs  to  that  form  of  cartilage  which  is  known 
under  the  name  of  yellow  fibro-cartilage. 
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The  ligaments  of  the  pinna  consist  of  two  sets : — 1.  Those  connecting  it  to  the 
side  of  the  head.    2.  Tbose  connecting  the  various  parts  of  its  cartilage  together. 

The  former,  the  most  important,  are  two  in  number,  anterior  and  posterior. 
Tlie  anterior  Ivjamenl  extends  from  tlic  process  of  the  helix  to  the  root  of  the 
zygoma.  Th^  puslerior  H'jament  passes  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  concha 
to  the  outer  surface  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temjxiral  bone.  A  few  fibres 
connect  the  tragus  to  the  root  of  the  zygoma. 

The  ligaments  connecting  the  various  parts  of  the  cartilage  together  are  also 
two  io  number.  Of  these,  one  is  a  strong,  fibrous  band,  stretching  across  from 
the  tragus  to  the  commencement  of  the  helix,  completing  the  meatus  in  front, 
and  partly  encircling  the  boundary  of  the  concha;  the  other  extends  between 
the  concha  and  the  processus  oaudatus. 

The  muscles  of  the  pinna  (Fig.  439),  like  the  ligaments,  consist  of  two  sets : — 
1.  Those  which  connect  it  with  the  side  of  the  head,  moving  the  pinna  as  a 
whole,  viz.,  the  Attollens,  Atlrahens,  and  Retrahens  aurem  (p.  3o2);  and  2.  The 
proper  muscles  of  the  pinna,  which  extend  from  one  part  of  the  auricle  to  another. 
These  are,  the 

Helieis  major,  Antitragicus. 

{lelicis  minor.  Transversus  auriculfe, 

Tragicus.  Obliquus  auris. 

The  M.  Helieis  major. \s  a  narrow,  vertical  band  of  muscular  fibres,  situated 
u|K>n  the  anterior  margin  of  the  helix.     It  arises,  below,  from  the  process  of  the 
helix,  and  is  inserted  into  the  ante- 
rior border  of  the  helix,  just  where  Fig.  4.t3.— The  Mnscles  of  tlie  Pinna, 
it  is  about  to  curve  backwards.     It 
is  pretty  constant  in  its  e.xistence. 

Tlie  M.  Helieis  miTwr  is  an  oblique 
fasciculus,  attached  to  that  part  of 
the  helix  which  commences  from 
the  bottom  of  the  concha. 

The  Trayiciis  is  a  short,  flattened 
band  of  muscular  fibres,  situated 
upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  tragus, 
the  direction  of  its  fibres  being 
vertical. 

The  Aniitragicns  arises  from  the 
outer  part  of  the  antitragus:  its 
fibres  are  inserted  into  the  processus 
Giiudatus  of  the  helix.  This  muscle 
is  usually  very  distinct. 

'Y\\aTransvers>isauriculse\n'p\acedi 
oil  the  cranial  surface  of  the  pinna. 
It  consists  of  radiating  fibres,  partly 
tendinous  and  partly  muscular,  ex- 
tending from  the  convexity  of  the 
concha  to  the  prominence  corre- 
six)nding  with  tlie  groove  of  the 
hoHx. 

The  Obliquus  auris  (Todd)  con- 
sists of  a  few  fibres  extending  from 
tlic  upper  and  back  part  of  the  concha  to  the  convexity  immediately  above  it. 

The  arteries  of  the  pinna  are  the  posterior  auricular,  from  the  external  carotid, 
the  anterior  auricular,  from  the  temporal ;  and  an  auricular  branch  from  the 
occipital  artery. 

The  veins  accompany  the  corresponding  arteries. 

The  nerves  are,  tlie  auricularis  magnus,  from  the  cervical  plexus ;  the  posterior 
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auricular,  from  the  facia!;  the  auricular  branch  of  the  pneumogastric ;  and  the 
auriculo- temporal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve. 

The  Auditory  Canal  (Fig.  440}  {meatus  auditorius  eiiemus)  extends  from 
the  bottom  of  the  conclia  to  tlie  inembrana  tympani.  It  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  length,  its  direction  is  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards,  and  itisslighilv 
curved  upon  itself,  so  as  to  be  higher  in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremilv. 
It  forma  an  oval  cylindrical  canal,  the  greatest  diameter  being  in  the  vertiol 
direction  at  tlie  external  orifice,  but,  in  the  transverse  direction,  at  the  tvmpaiiio 
end.  T!ic  calibre  of  the  canal  is  narrowest  about  the  middle.  The  menilmna 
tympani,  which  oceupies  the  termination  of  the  meatus,  is  obliquely  directed,  in 
consequence  of  the  floor  of  the  canal  being  longer  than  the  rooi^and  theanicriur 
wall  longer  than  tlie  posterior.  The  auditory  canal  is  formed  partly  by  cartilage 
and  membrane,  and  partly  by  bone. 

Fig.  440. — A  Fi-ont  View  of  the  Oi^an  of  Ileaiing.     Right  Side. 


The  cartilagiiious  portion  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  being  rather  less  than 
half  the  canal ;  it  is  ftjnned  by  the  cartilage  of  the  conclia  and  tragus,  prolonged 
inwards,  and  firmly  attaclied  to  the  circumference  of  the  auditory  process.  Tlic 
cartilage  is  deficient  at  its  upper  and  back  part,  its  place  being  supplied  by 
fibrous  membrane.  This  part  of  the  canal  is  rendered  extremely  movable  by 
two  or  tliree  deep  lissures  {indsurie  Saniorini),  which  extend  througli  llie 
cartilage  in  a  vertical  direction. 

The  osseous  portion  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  narroa'cr 
than  the  cartilaginous  portion.  It  is  directed  inwards  and  a  little  forwards,  li'rm- 
ing  a  slight  curve  in  its  course,  the  convexity  of  which  is  upwards  and  back- 
wards. Its  inner  end,  which  communicates,  in  the  dry  bone,  with  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum,  is  smaller  than  the  outer,  and  shaped,  the  anterior  wall  project Ini 
beyond  the  posterior  about  two  lines  ;  it  is  marke<l,  except  at  its  upper  part.  Iiy 
a  narrow  gnjove  for  the  insertion  of  the  membrana  tympani.  Its  outer  end  is 
dilated,  and  rough,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  eiicumference,  for  the  attaclimi'iit 
of  the  cartilage  of  tlic  pinna.  Its  vertical  transver.se  section  is  oval,  the  greatwt 
diameter  l>eiug  from  alx>ve  downwards.  The  front  and  lower  parts  of  this  canal 
are  formed  by  a  curved  plate  of  bone,  which,  in  the  fostus,  exists  as  a  sefiarate 
ring  (tympanic  bone),  incomplete  at  its  upper  part. 

The  si-in  lining  the  ineatus  is  very  thin,  adheres  closely  to  the  cartilaginoijs 
and  osseous  portions  of  the  tube,  and  covers  the  surface  of  the  membrnua  tym- 
pani, forming  its  outer  layer.  After  maceration,  the  thin  pouch  of  epidermis, 
when  withdrawn,  preserves  the  form  of  the  meatus.  The  skin  near  its  orifice  is 
furnished  with  hairs  and  sebaceou.'<  glands.    In  the  thick,  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the 
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cartilaginous  part  of  the  meatus  are  numerous  ceruminous  glaiids,  which  secrete 
the  ear-wax :  their  ducts  open  on  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

The  arteries  supplying  the  meatus  are  branches  from  the  posterior  auricular, 
internal  maxillary,  and  temporal. 

The  nerves  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  auriculo-temporal  branch  of  the  infe- 
rior maxillary  nerve. 

Middle  Ear,  or  Tympanum. 

The  middle  ear,  or  tympanum,  is  an  irregular  cavity,  compressed  from  without 
inwards,  and  situated  within  the  petrous  bone.  It  is  placed  above  the  jugular 
foswa,  the  carotid  canal  lying  in  front,  the  mastoid  cells  behind,  the  meatus  audi- 
torius  externally,  and  the  labyrinth  internally.  It  is  filled  with  air,  and  commu- 
nicates with  the  pharynx  by  tlie  Eustachian  tube.  The  tympanum  is  traversed 
by  a  chain  of  movable  bones,  which  connect  the  membrana  tympani  with  the 
labyrinth,  and  serve  to  convey  the  vibrations  communicated  to  the  raembrana 
tympani  across  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  to  the  internal  ear. 

The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  measures  about  five  liues  from  before  backwards, 
three  lines  in  the  vertical  dirccti(m,  and  between  two  and  three  in  tlie  transver.se, 
being  a  little  broader  behind  and  above  than  it  is  below  and  in  front.     It  is 

T\g.  4-11.— View  uf  Inner  Wnl]  at  Tjmpanuin.     (Enlorged.) 


bounded  externally  by  the  membrana  tympani  and  meatus;  internally,  by  the 
outer  surface  of  the  internal  ear;  and  communicates,  behind,  with  the  msuitoid 
cells;  and,  in  front,  with  the  Eastachiau  tube  and  canal  for  the  Ten.sor  tympani. 
Its  roof  and  floor  are  formed  by  tliin  osseous  laminje,  the  one  forming  the  roof 
being  a  thin  plate  situated  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone,  close  to  its 
angle  of  junction  with  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  roof  is  broad,  flattened,  and  formed  of  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  which  separates 
the  cranial  and  tympanic  cavities. 

The  floor  is  narrow,  and  corresponds  to  the  jugular  fossa,  which  lies  beneath. 
It  presents,  near  the  inner  wall,  a  small  aperture  for  the  passage  of  Jacobson's 
nerve. 

The  oiUur  wall  is  formed  mainly  by  the  membrana  tympani,  partly\by  the 
ring  of  bone  into  which  this  membrane  is  inserted.  It  presents  three  small 
apertures:  the  iter  chords  posterius,  the  Glaserian  fissure,  and  the  iter  chorda' 
anterius. 

The  aperture  of  the  iter  chordx  posterius  is  in  the  angle  of  Junction  between 
the  posterior  and  external  walls  of  the  tympanum,  immediately  behind  the 
membrana  tymjiani  and  on  a  level  with  its  centre ;  it  leads  into  a  minute  canal, 
which  descends  in  front  of  the  aquietiuctus  Fallopii,  and  terminates  in  that  canal 
near  the'stylo-mastoid  foramen.  Through  it  the  chorda  tympani  nerve  enters 
the  tympanum. 
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The  Glasen'an  fissure  opens  just  above  and  in  front  of  the  ring  of  bone  into 
which  the  membrana  tympani  is  inserted ;  in  this  situation  it  is  a  mere  slit  about 
a  line  in  length.  It  lodges  the  long  process  of  the  malleus,  and  gives  passage  to 
the  Laxator  tympani  muscle  and  some  tympanic  vessels. 

The  aperture  of  the  iter  chordae  antertiis  is  seen  just  above  the  preceding  fissure; 
it  leads  into  a  canal  (canal  of  Hugviier),  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Glaserian 
fissure.     Through  it  the  chorda  tympani  nerve  leaves  the  tympanum. 

The  interna^  wall  qfjhe  tympanum  (Fig.  441)  is  vertical  in  direction,  and  looks 
dii'ectly  outwards.     It  presents  for  examination  the  following  parts : — 

Fenestra  ovalis.  Ridge  of  the  Aquseductus  Fallopii. 

Fenestra  rotunda.  Pyramid. 

Promontory.  Opening  for  the  Stapedius. 

T!\iQ  fenestra  ovalis  is  a  reniform  opening,  leading  from  the  tympanum  into  the 
vestibule;  its  long  diameter  is  directed  horizontally,  and  its  convex  border  is 
upwards.  The  opening  in  the  recent  state  is  closed  by  the  lining  membrane 
common  to  both  cavities,  and  is  occupied  by  the  base  of  the  stapes.  This  mem- 
brane is  placed  opposite  the  membrana  tympani,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  tlie 
ossicula  auditus. 

^\xe  fenestra  rotunda  is  an  oval  aperture  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  funnel-shaped 
depression,  leading  into  the  cochlea.  It  is  situated  below  and  rather  behind  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  rounded  elevation,  the  promontory; 
it  is  closed  in  the  recent  state  by  a  membrane  {memJrrana  tympani  secuwlaria^ 
Scarpa).  This  membrane  is  concave  towards  the  tympanum,  convex  towards  the 
cochlea.  It  consists  of  three  layers :  the  external,  or  mucous,  derived  from  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  tympanum ;  the  internal,  or  serous,  from  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  cochlea ;  and  an  intermediate,  or  fibrous  layer. 

The  promontory  is  a  rounded,  hollow  prominence,  formed  by  the  projection 
outwards  of  the  first  turn  of  the  cochlea ;  it  is  placed  between  the  fenestrae,  and 
is  furrowed  on  its  surface  by  three  small  grooves,  which  lodge  branches  of  the 
tympanic  plexus. 

The  rounded  eminence  of  the  aqyieductns  Fallopii^  the  prominence  of  the  bony 
canal  in  which  the  portio  dura  is  contained,  traverses  the  inner  wall  of  the  tym- 
panum above  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  behind  that  opening  curves  nearly  vertically 
downwards  along  the  posterior  wall. 

The  pyramid  is  a  conical  eminence,  situated  immediately  behind  the  fenestra 
ovalis,  and  in  frcmt  of  the  vertical  portion  of  the  eminence  above  described;  it  is 
hollow  in  the  interior,  and  contains  the  Stapedius  muscle;  its  summit  projects 
forwards  towards  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  presents  a  small  aperture,  wliicn  trans- 
mits the  tendon  of  the  muscle.  The  cavity  in  the  pyramid  is  prolonged  into  a 
minute  canal,  which  communicates  with  the  aqua3ductus  Fallopii,  and  transmits 
the  nerve  which  supplies  the  Stapedius. 

The  jwsterior  wall  of  the  tympanum  is  wider  above  than  below,  and  presents 
for  examination  the 

Openings  of  the  Mastoid  cells. 

These  consist  of  one  large,  irregular  aperture,  and  several  smaller  openings, 
situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  wall ;  they  lead  into  canals,  which 
communicate  with  large  irregular  cavities  contained  in  the  interior  of  the 
mastoid  process.  These  cavities  vary  considerably  in  number,  size,  and  form; 
they  are  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  continuous  with  that  covering  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum. 

The  anterior  tvall  of  the  tympanum  is  wider  above  than  below ;  it  corresponds 
with  the  carotid  canal,  from  which  it  is  separated  "by  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  per- 
forated by  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  intenial  carotid.  It  presents  for  exami- 
nation the 
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Canal  for  the  Tensor  tympani.  Orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  processus  Cochleariformis. 

The  orifice  of  the  canal  for  the  Tensor  tympani  and  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  are  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  wall,  being  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  thin,  delicate,  horizontal  plate  of  bone,  the  processus  cochleari- 
formis. These  canals  run  from  the  tympanum  forwards,  inwards,  and  a  little 
downwards,  to  the  retiring  angle  between  the  squamous  and  petrous  portions  of 
the  temporal  bone. 

The  canal  for  the  Tensor  tympani  is  the  superior  and  the  smaller  of  the  two ; 
it  is  rounded,  and  lies  beneath  the  upper  surface  of  the  petrous  bone,  close  to  the 
hiatus  Fallopii.  The  tympanic  end  of  this  canal  forms  a  conical  eminence,  which 
is  prolonged  backwards  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  is  perforated  at  its 
summit  by  an  aperture,  which  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  contained  in 
it.  This  eminence  is  sometimes  called  the  anterior  pyramid.  The  canal  contains 
the  Tensor  tympani  njiuscle. 

The  Eustachian  t^fbe  is  the  channel  through  which  the  tympanum  communi- 
cates with  the  pharynx.  Its  length  is  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches, 
and  its  direction  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards.  It  is  formed  partly  of  bone, 
partly  of  cartilage  and  fibrous  tissue. 

The  osseous  portion  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  It  commences  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  tympanum,  below  the  processus  cochleari- 
formis, and,  gradually  narrowing,  terminates  in  an  oval,  dilated  opening,  at  the 
angle  of  junction  of  the  petrous  and  squamous  portions,  its  extremity  presenting 
a  jagged  margin,  which  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  cartilaginous  portion. 

The  cartilayinous  portion^  about  an  inch  in  length,  is  formed  of  a  triangular 
plate  of  elastic  fibro-cartilage,  curled  upon  itself,  an  interval  being  left  below, 
between  the  margins  of  the  cartilage,  which  is  completed  by  fibrous  tissue.  Its 
canal  is  narrow  behind,  wide,  expanded,  and  somewhat  trumpet-shaped  in  front, 
terminating  by  an  oval  orifice,  at  the  upper  part  and  side  of  tne  pharj^nx,  behind 
the  back  part  of  the  inferior  meatus.  Through  .this  canal  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  pharynx  is  continuous  with  that  which  lines  the  tympanum.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  covered  with  ciliated  epithelium. 

The  membrana  tympani  separates  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  from  the  bottom 
of  the  external  meatus.  It  is  a  thin,  semitransparent  membrane,  nearly  oval  in 
form,  somewhat  broader  above  than  below,  and  directed  very  obliquely  down- 
wards and  inwards.  Its  circumference  is  contained  in  a  groove  at  the  inner  end 
of  the  meatus,  which  skirts  the  circumference  of  this  part,  excepting  above. 
The  handle  of  the  malleus  descends  vertically  between  the  inner  and  middle 
laVers  of  this  membrane,  as  far  down  as  its 'centre,  where  it  is  firmly  attached, 
drawing  the  membrane  inwards,  so  that  its  outer  surface  is  concave,  its  inner 
convex. 

Structure,  This  membrane  is  composed  of  three  layers,  an  external  (cuticular), 
a  middle  (fibrous),  and  an  internal  (mucous).  The  cuticular  lining  is  derived 
from  the  integument  lining  the  meatus.  T\io  fibrous  layer  consists  of  fibrous  and 
elastic  tissues ;  some  of  the  fibres  radiate  from  near  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference ;  others  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  dense,  circular  ring  round  the 
attached  margin  of  the  membrane.  The  mucous  lining  is  derived  from  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  tympanum.  The  vessels  pass  to  tlie  membrana  t3^mpani 
along  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  and  are  distributed  between  its  layers. 

Ossicles  of  the  Tympanum.    (Fig.  442.) 

The  tympanum  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  movable  bones,  three  in  number,  the 
malleus,  incus,  and  stapes.     The  former  is  attached  to  the  membrana  tympani, 
the  latter  to  the  fenestra  ovalis,  the  incus  being  placed  between  the  two,  to  both 
of  which  it  is  connected  by  delicate  articulations. 
48 
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The  Malleus,  so  named  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  hammer,  conaisls  of 
a  head,  neck,  and  three  processes:  the  handle  or  maDubrium,  the  processus  gra- 
cilis, and  the  processus  brevis. 

The  head  is  the  large,  upper  extremity  of  the  bone ;  it  is  oval  in  shape,  and 
articulates  posteriorly  with  the  incus,  being  free  in  the  rest  of  its  extent. 

The  neck  is  the  narrow,  contracted  part  j  ust  beneath  the  head ;  and  below  this 
is  a  prominence,  to  which  the  various  proces.ses  are  attached. 

The  manubrium  is  a  vertical  process  of  bone,  which  is  connected  by  its  outer 
margin  with  the  membrana  tympani.  It  decreases  in  size  towards  its  extremity, 
where  it  is  curved  slightly  forwards,  and  flattened  from  within  outwards. 

The  processus  ijradUs  is  a  long  and  very  delicate  process,  which  pa.=ses  from 
the  eminence  below  the  neck  forwards  and  outwards  to  the  Glaserian  fissure,  to 
which  it  is  connected  by  bone  and  ligamentous  fibres.  It  gives  attachment  to 
the  Laxator  tympani. 

The  processus  brevis  is  a  slight  conical  projection,  which  springs  from  the  root 
of  the  manubrium,  and  lies  in  contact  with  the  mem- 
Fig.  443.— The  Small  BoneB  of     brana  tympani.     Its  summit  gives  attachment  to  the 
*^d  ^/E^*"  Vr  ^^'^^  ^"'     Ten-sor  tympani. 

91  e.    (      arge  .)  The /iicms  has  received  its  name  from  its  supposed 

re-semblance  to  an  anvil,  but  it  is  more  like  a 
bicuspid  tooth,  with  two  roots,  which  differ  in 
length,  and  are  widely  separated  from  each  other. 
It  consists  of  a  body  and  two  proce.'ses. 

The   body  is  somewhat  quadrilateral,  but  com- 
pressed  laterally.     Its  summit  is  deeply  concavo- 
J  convex,  and  articulates  with    the  malleus;  in  the 

I'resh  state  it  is  covered  with  cartilage  and  lined  witli 
synovial  membrane. 

The   two   processes    diverge    from    one  another 
nearly  at  right  angles. 
The  sAor(  proress,  somewhat  conical  in  shape,  projects  nearly  horizontally  bock - 
wards,  and  is  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  opening  leading  into  the  mastoid 
cells,  by  ligamentous  fibres. 

The  lonij  process,  longer  and  more  slender  than  the  preceding,  descends  nearly 
vertically  behind  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  and,  bending  inwards,  terminates  in 
a  rounded,  globular  projection,  (he  os  orbiculare,  or  lenticular  process,  which  is 
tipped  with  cartilage,  and  articulates  with  the  head  of  the  stapes.  In  the  fretus 
the  oa  orbiculare  exists  as  a  separate  bone,  but  becomes  united  to  the  long  process 
of  the  incus  in  the  adult. 

The  Slopes,  so  called  fi-om  its  closie  resemblance  to  a  stirrup,  consists  of  a  heaii, 
neck,  two  branches,  and  a  base. 

The  head  presents  a  depression,  tipped  with  cartilage,  which  articulates  with 
the  OS  orbiculare. 

The  neck,  the  constricted  part  of  the  bone  below  the  head,  receives  the  inser- 
tion of  the  Stapedius  muscle. 

The  tv:o  branches  (crura)  diverge  from  the  neck,  and  are  cormeeted  at  their 
extremities  by  a  flattened,  oval-shaped  plate  (the  base),  which  forms  the  fool 
of  the  stirrup,  and  is  fixed  to  the  margin  of  the  fenestra  ovalis  by  ligamentous 
fibres. 

Liijamenls  of  Ihe  Ossicula.  These  small  bones  are  connected  with  eacli  olher. 
and  with  the  walls  of  the  tympanum,  by  ligaments,  and  moved  by  small  muf- 
cles.  The  articular  surfaces  of*  the  malleus  and  incus,  the  orbicular  process  of 
the  incus  and  head  of  the  stapes,  are  covered  with  cartilage,  connected  together 
by  dehcatc  capsular  ligaments,  and  lined  by  synovial  membrane.  The  ligamenls 
connecting  the  ossicula  with  the  walls  of  the  tympanum  are  three  in  number, 
one  for  each  bone. 

The  suspensory  Wjumfut  of  the  malleus  is  a  delicate,  round  bundle  of  fibres, 
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which  descends  perpendicularly  from  the  roof  of  the  tympanum  to  the  head  of 
the  malleus. 

The  posterior  ligament  of  the  incus  is  a  short,  thick,  ligamentous  band,  which 
connects  the  extremity  of  the  short  process  of  the  incus  to  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  tympanum,  near  the  margin  of  the  opening  of  the  mastoid  cells. 

The  annular  ligament  of  the  stapes  connects  the  circumference  of  the  base  of 
this  bone  to  the  margin  of  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

A  suspensory  ligament  of  the  incus  has  been  described  by  Arnold,  descending 
from  the  roof  of  the  tympanum  to  the  upper  part  of  the  incus,  near  its  articula- 
tion with  the  malleus. 

The  muscles  of  the  tympanum  are  three : — 

Tensor  tympani.  Laxator  tympani.  Stapedius. 

The  Tensor  tympani^  the  largest,  is  contained  in  the  bony  canal,  above  the 
osseous  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  proc- 
essus cochleariformis.  It  arises  from  the  under  surface  of  the  petrous  bone,  from 
the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  from  the  osseous  canal  in 
which  it  is  contained.  Passing  backwards  through  the  canal,  it  terminates  in  a 
slender  tendon,  which  enters  the  tympanum  and  makes  a  sharp  bend  outward 
round  the  extremity  of  the  processus  cochleariformis,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
handle  of  the  malleus  near  its  root.  It  is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  otic 
ganglion. 

The  Zflwator  tympani  Tnajor  (Sommerring)  arises  from  the  spinous  process  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  and  from  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  and, 
passing  backwards  through  the  Glaserian  fissure,  is  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the 
malleus,  just  above  the  processus  gracilis.  It  is  supplied  by  the  tympanic  branch 
of  the  facial. 

The  Lodiator  tympani  minor  (Sommerring)  arises  from  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  external  meatus,  passing  forwards  and  inwards  between  the  middle  and 
inner  layers  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  is  inserted  into  the  handle  of  the 
malleus,  and  processus  brevis. 

The  Laxator  tympraii  major  is  by  some  anatomists  believed  to  be  ligamentous 
and  not  muscular,  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  structure  described  under 
the  name  of  Laxator  tympani  minor  is  a  ligament. 

The  Stapedius  arises  from  the  sides  of  a  conical  cavity  hollowed  out  of  the 
interior  of  the  pyramid :  its  tendon  emerges  from  the  orifice  at  the  apex  of  the 
pyramid,  and,  passing  forwards,  is  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  stapes.  Its  surface 
IS  aponeurotic,  its  interior  fleshy ;  and  its  tendon  occasionally  contains  a  slender 
bony  spine,  which  is  constant  in  some  mammalia.  It  is  supplied  by  a  filament 
from  the  facial  nerve. 

Actions,  The  Tensor  tympani  draws  the  membrana  tympani  inwards,  and  thus 
heightens  its  tension.  The  Laxator  tympani  draws  the  malleus  outwards,  and  thus 
the  tympanic  membrane,  especially  at  its  fore  part,  is  relaxed.  The  Stapedius 
draws  the  heads  of  the  stapes  backwards,  and  thus  causes  the  base  of  the  bone 
to  rotate  on  a  vertical  axis  drawn  through  its  own  centre:  in  doing  this  the 
back  part  of  the  base  would  be  pressed  inwards  towards  the  vestibule,  while  the 
fore  part  would  be  drawn  from  it.  It  probably  compresses  the  contents  of  the 
vastibule. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  is  thin,  slightly  vascular,  and  continuous 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  j)harynx,  through  the  Eustachian  tube.  It 
invests  the  ossicula,  and  the  muscles  and  nerves  contained  in  the  tympanic  cavity ; 
forms  the  internal  layer  of  the  membrana  tympani ;  covers  the  foramen  rotundum ; 
and  is  reflected  into  the  mastoid  cells,  which  it  lines  throughout.  In  the  tym- 
panum and  mastoid  cells  tiiis  membrane  is  pale,  thin,  slightly  vascular,  and  cov- 
ered with  ciliated  epithelium.  In  the  osseous  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube  the 
membrane  is  thin;  but  in  the  cartilaginous  portion  it  is  very  thick,  highly  vas- 
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CLilar,  covered  with  laminar  ciliated  epithelium,  and  provided  with  numerous 
raucous  glands. 

The  arteries  supplying  the  tympanvra  are  five  in  number.  Two  of  them  are 
larger  than  the  rest,  viz.,  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary,  which 
supplies  the  membrana  tympani ;  and  the  stylo-mastoid  branch  of  the  posterior 
auricular,  which  supplies  the  back  part  of  the  tympanum  and  mastoid  cells.  The 
smaller  branches  are — the  petrosal  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal,  which  enters 
through  the  hiatus  Fallopii;  a  branch  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal,  which  passes 
up  the  Eustachian  tube ;  and  a  branch  from  the  internal  carotid,  given  off  in  the 
carotid  canal,  atd  perforating  the  thin  anterior  wall  of  the  tympanum. 

The  vehis  of^ihe  tympanum  terminate  in  the  middle  meningeal  and  pharyngeal 
veins,  and,  through  these,  in  the  internal  jugular. 

The  nerves  of  the  tympanum  may  be  divided  into : — 1.  Those  supplying  the 
muscles  ;  2.  Those  distributed  to  the  lining  membrane ;  3.  Branches  communi- 
cating with  other  nerves. 

Nerves  to  muscles.  The  Tensor  tympani  is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  otic 
ganglion  ;  the  Laxator  tympani,  and  the  Stapedius,  by  a  filament  from  the  facial 
(Somraerring). 

The  nerves  distributed  to  the  lininfj  membrane  are  derived  from  the  tympanic 
plexus. 

The  communications  which  take  place  in  the  tympanum  are  between  the  tym- 
panic branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  with  the  sympathetic  and  with  filaments 
derived  from  the  intumescentia  gangliformis  of  the  facial. 

The  tympanic  branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  {J acohson^s  nerve)  enters  the  tym- 
panum by  an  aperture  in  its  floor,  close  to  the  inner  wall,  and  ascends  on  to  the 
promontory.  It  distributes  branches  to  the  fenestra  rotunda,  fenestra  ovalis,  and 
to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum  and  Eustachian  tube,  and  divides  into 
three  branches  of  communication,  which  are  contained  in  grooves  on  the  prom- 
ontory. One  of  these  arches  forwards  and  downwards  to  the  carotid  canal  to 
join  the  carotid  plexus.  A  second  runs  vertically  upwards  to  join  the  greater 
superficial  petrosal  nerve  as  it  lies  in  the  hiatus  Fallopii.  The  third  branch  runs 
upwards  and  forwards  through  the  substance  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  In  its  course  it  passes  by  the  ganglionic  enlargement  of  the  facial 
nerve,  and,  receiving  a  connectmg  filament  from  it,  becomes  the  lesser  superficial 
petrosal  nerve,  which  joins  the  otic  ganglion. 

The  chorda  tympani  quits  the  facial  near  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  enters  the 
tympanum  at  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  and  arches  forwards  across  its  cavity 
between  the  handle  of  the  malleus  and  long  process  of  the  incus,  to  an  opening 
internal  to  the  Glaserian  fissure.  It  is  invested  by  a  reflection  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum. 

Internal  Ear  or  Labyrinth. 

The  internal  ear  is  the  essential  part  of  the  organ,  receiving  the  ultimate  dis- 
tribution of  the  auditory  nerve.  It  is  called  the  lahyrinth^  from  the  complexity 
of  its  shape,  and  consists  of  three  parts :  the  vestibule,  semicircular  canals,  and 
cochlea.  It  is  formed  by  a  series  of  cavities,  channelled  out  of  the  substance  of 
the  petrous  bone,  communicating  externally  with  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum, 
through  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  rotunda ;  and  internally  with  the  meatus  audito- 
rius  internus,  which  contains  the  auditory  nerve.  Within  the  osseous  labyrinth 
is  contained  the  membranous  labyrinth,  upon  which  the  ramifications  of  the 
auditory  nerve  are  distributed. 

The  Vestibule  (Fig.  443)  is  the  common  central  cavity  of  communication  between 
the  parts  of  the  internal  ear.  It  is  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tympanum, 
behind  the  cochlea,  and  in  front  of  the  semicircular  canals.  It  is  somewhat  ovoidal 
in  shape  from  before  backwards,  flattened  from  within  outwards,  and  measures 
about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  from  before  backwards,  as  well  as  from  above  downwards, 
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being  narrower  from  without  inwards.  On  its  outer  or  tympanic  wall  is  the  fenestra 
ovahs,  closed,  in  the  recent  state,  by  the  base  of  the  stapes  and  its  annular  liga- 
ment. On  it.-i  inner  wall,  at  tJie  fore  part,  is  a  small,  circular  depression, /ouea 
hemiapherka,  which  is  perforated,  at  its  anterior  and  inferior  part,  by  sevaral 
minute  holes  (macula  crUrosa),  for  tiie  passage  of  the  filaments  .of  the  auditory 
nerve ;  and  behind  this  depression  is  a  vertical  ridge,  the  pyramidal  eminence. 
At  the  hinder  part  of  the  inner  wall  is  the  orifice  of  the  aipisedurAv^  vestibuH, 
which  extends  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  tlic  temporal 
bone.  It  transmits  a  small  vein,  and,  according  to  some,  contains  a  tubular  pro- 
longation of  the  lining  membraoe  of  the  vestibule,  which  ends  in  a  cul-de-sac 
between  the  layers  of  the  dura  mater  within  the  cranial  cavity.     On  the  vpper 

Fig.  448. — The  Osseoua  Lubyrinth  laid  open.     (Enlarged.) 


wall  or  roof  is  a  transversely -oval  depression, /orea  semi-elliptica,  separated  from 
the  fovea  liemispheriea  by  the  pyramidal  eminence,  already  mentioned.  Behind, 
the  semicircular  canals  open  into  the  vestibule  by  five  oritices.  In  front  is  a  large 
oval  opening,  which  communicates  with  the  scala  vestibuU  of  the  cochlea  by  a 
single  orifice,  aperlurascalee  vestibuli  cochleae. 

The  Semicircular  canals  are  three  bony  canals,  situated  above  and  behind  the 
vestibule.  They  are  of  unequal  length,  compressed  from  side  to  side,  and  describe 
the  greater  part  of  a  circle.  They  measure  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  each  presents  a  dilatation  at  one  end,  called  tlie  ampulla,  which 
measures  more  than  twice  the  diameter  of  the  tulie.  These  canals  open  into  the 
vestibule  by  five  orifices,  one  of  the  apertures  being  common  to  two  of  the 
cauals. 

The  superior  semicircular  canal  is  vertical  in  direction,  and  stretches  across  the 
jietrous  portion  of  tiie  temporal  bone,  at  right  angles  to  its  posterior  surface;  its 
aruh  forms  a  round  projection  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone.  It 
describes  about  two-thirds  of  a  circle.  Its  outer  extremity,  which  isampuHated, 
commences  by  a  distinct  orifice  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vestibule;  the  opposite 
cud  of  the  canal,  which  is  not  dilated,  joins  with  the  corres|>onding  part  of  the 
posterior  canal,  and  opens  by  a  common  orifice  with  it  in  the  back  part  of  the 
vestibule. 

The  posterior  semidrctilar  canal,  also  vertical  in  direction,  is  directed  back- 
wards, nearly  parallel  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone:  it  is  the 
longest  of  the  three,  its  ampullated  end  commencing  at  the  lower  and  back  part 
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of  the  vestibule,  its  opposite  end  joining  to  form  the  common  canal  already 
mentioned. 

Tlie  external  or  horimiilal  canal  is  the  shortest  of  the  three,  its  arch  being 
directed  outwards  and  backwards;  thus  each  semicircular  canal  stands  at  riglii 
angles  to  the  other  two.  Its  ampullated  end  eorresponds  to  the  upjier  and  mittr 
angle  of  the  vestibule,  just  al>ovc  the  fenestra  ovali?;  its  oppoeite  end  opeiiB  Ijy 
a  distinct  orilice  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  vestibule. 

Fig.  444. — The  Cochlea  iaiil  open.    (Enlarged.) 


The  Cochlea  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  common  snail-shell:  it  forms  llie 
anterior  part  of  the  labyrinth,  is  conical  in  form,  and  placed  almost  honzont.iliy 
in  front  of  the  vestibule ;  its  apex  is  directed  forwards  and  outwards  toivarcij!  the 
upper  and  front  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum;  its  base  corro^jmrnis 
with  the  anterior  dc] J ressi on  at  the  bottom  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  and 
ia  perforated  by  numerous  ajiertures,  for  the  pass;>ge  of  the  cochlear  hrauL-h  of 
the  auditory  nerve.  It  measures  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  it.< 
breadth  towards  the  base  is  abont  the  same.  It  consists  of  a  enuical-slia]"xl 
central  axis,  the  modiohis  or  columnelh ;  of  a  eaoal  wound  spirally  round  tlic 
axis  for  two  turns  and  a  half,  from  the  base  to  the  apex;  and  of  a  delicate  lamiiiii 
(the  finnina  spiralin)  contained  within  the  canal,  wliich  follows  its  windiugi'  and 
subdivides  it  into  two. 

The  central  a.ris,  or  modiohis,  is  conical  in  form,  and  extends  from  the  base  to 
the  apex  of  the  cochlea.  Its  base  is  broad,  corresponds  with  the  first  turn  of 
the  cochlea,  and  is  jwrforated  by  numerous  orifices,  which  transmit  filaments  of 
the  cochlear  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve ;  the  axis  diminishes  rapidly  in  ''i'*' 
in  the  second  coil,  and  tenninates  within  the  last  half-coil,  or  cvpcla,  in  nn 
expanded,  delicate,  bony  lamella,  which  resembles  the  half  of  a  funnel,  divided 
longitudinally,  and  is  called  the  infundihnlnm ;  the  broad  part  of  this  funnel  is 
directed  towards  tiie  summit  of  the  cochlea,  and  blends  with  the  last  half-turn  of 
the  s])iral  canal  of  the  cochlea,  the  cupola.  At  this  jwint  the  two  larger  .scala' 
of  the  ciwhlea,  the  scala  tynipani  and  scala  vestibuli,  conimunicate  by  an  o\k\v 
ing  called  the  helicolrema.  The  outer  surface  of  the  modiolus  is  formed  of  the 
wall  of  the  Sj)iral  canal,  and  is  dense  in  structure ;  but  its  centre  is  channelled, 
as  far  as  the  last  half-coil,  by  numerous  branching  canals,  which  transmit  ner- 
vous filaments  in  regular  succession  into  the  canal  of  the  cochlea,  or  on  to  the 
suriace  of  the  lamina  spiralis.  One  of  these,  larger  than  the  rest,  i>ccu])ies  tlie 
centre  of  the  motliolus,  and  is  named  the  rana/is  centralis  modioli ;  it  exteml? 
froiu  the  ba.se  to  the  extremity  of  the  modiolus,  and  transmits  a  small  nerve  and 
arterv  (arteria  centralis  ntot/ioU). 

The  spiral  canal  (Fig.  4-1-1:)  takes  two  turns  and  a  half  round  the  moilii>lui=- 
It  is  alwut  an  inch  and  a  half  in  lengtli,  measured  along  its  outer  •n'all:  and 
diminishes  gradually  in  size  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  where  it  terminalL-.J  in 
a  c'll-tle-sac,  the  cpola,  which  forms  the  apex  of  the  cochlea.  The  commcna'- 
ment  of  this  canal  is  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  it  diverges  fron. 
the  modiolus  towards  the  tj'mpanum  and  vestibule,  and  presents  three  open 
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ings.  One,  the/enestra  rotunda,  communicates  with  the  tympanum  ;  in  the  recent 
slate  this  aperture  is  closed  by  a  membrane,  the  mewhrana  tympani  secundaria. 
Another  aperture,  of  an  oval  form,  enters  the  vestibule.  Tiie  third  is  the  aper- 
ture of  the  aquaeductus  cockleie  leading  to  a  minute  fannel-shaped  canal,  which 
opens  OD  the  basilar  surfcice  of  the  petrous  bone,  and  transmits  a  small  vein. 

The  interior  of  the  spiral  canal  (Fig.  445)  is  divided  into  three  principal  canals 
or  scalx — viz.,  the  Scala  Tympani,  the  Scala  Vestibuli,  and,  interposed  between 
these,  the  Scala  Media.  Projecting  from  the  modiolus  is  a  thin,  bony  process,  the 
lamina  spiralis  ossea,  which  consists  of  two  thin  lamellie  of  bone,  between  which 
are  numerous  canals  for  the  passage  of  nervous  filaments.  At  the  point  where 
the  osseous  lamina  is  attached  to  the  modiolus  is  a  small  canal,  which  winds 
round  the  modiolus,  and  was  denominated  by  Rosenthal  the  cnnolis  spiralis  modioli; 
it  is  occupied  by  a  swelling  of  the  cochlear  nerve,  in  which  ganglion-cells  are 
found,  the  yamjlion  spirate,  from  which  the  nerves  pass  to  the  osseous  lamina 
and  organ  of  (Jorti. 

Fig.  445, — Loogitudioal  Scctiun  of  the  Cochlea,  sliowiog  the  rehitioDS  of  the 
ScaliB,  the  Gangliun  ISpir&le,  etc. 


S,  Ll^mcDtum  splrmtfl. 

The  osseous  lamina  extends  only  part  of  the  distance  between  the  modiolus 
and  the  outer  bony  wall  of  the  cochlea.  Near  its  outer  end  the  periosteum,  on 
the  upper  or  vestibular  surface  of  the  lamina,  swells  up  into  an  elevation,  which 
is  called  the  limhus  laminae  spiralis  ("  denticulate  lamina  "  of  Todd  and  Bowman). 
The  lamina  spiralis  terminates  in  a  grooved  extremity,  the  sulcus  spiralis,  which 
presents  the  form  of  the  letter  C :  the  upper  part  of  the  letter,  being  formed  by 
the  overhanging  extremity  of  the  limbus,  is  named  the  labium  veslibitlare ;  the 
lower  part,  prolonged  and'  tapering,  is  called  the  hbi'im  tympanicum  (Fig.  446). 
From  tlie  labium  tynipanicum  a  thin  membrane  extends  over  to  the  bony  wall  of 
the  cochlea,  completing  tlie  scala  tympani.  This  membrane  is  called  the  mem- 
hrnna  hasilaris.  At  its  outer  attachment  it  swells  out  so  as  to  form  a  thick, 
triangular  structure,  which  was  regarded  as  a  muscle  by  Todd  and  Bowman 
(cochlearis),  but  is  now  recognized  as  ligamentoii-s — the  lifjamenlnm  spirals. 
Between  the  labium  vestibulare  and  the  attachment  of  the  membrane  of  Rci.=s- 
ner,  presently  to  be  described,  a  very  delicate  membrane  extends  over  to  the  outer 
wall  of  the  cochlea,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  membrana  hasilaris.  It  was 
described  by  Corti,  and  covers  over  tlic  or<ran  which  is  called  after  his  name,  and 
is  therefore  called  membrana  iectoria  or  membrane  of  Corti.     Further  inwards, 
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near  the  commencement  of  the  limbus  laminae  spiralis,  another  delicate  mem- 
brane, the  membrane  of  Heissner,  is  attached  to  the  vestibular  surface  of  the 
periosteum  of  the  osseous  lamina,  and  stretches  across  to  the  outer  wall  of  the 
cochlea.  The  canal  which  lies  below  the  osseous  lamina  and  membrana  basilaris 
is  the  scala  tympani;  that  which  is  bounded  by  the  osseous  lamina  and  mein- 
brane  of  Reissner  the  scala  vestibuU ;  while  the  space  between  the  membrane  of 
Reissner  and  membrana  basilaris  is  generally  described  as  the  Scala  m^dia^  Canalis 
jnembranacea,  or  Canalis  cochleae,  and  this  is  the  nomenclature  which  will  be  used 
here.  Others,  however,  apply  the  name  Canalis  cochlese  only  to  the  canal  lying 
between  the  membrane  of  Reissner  and  the  membrana  tectoria,  which  contains 
no  object  for  description,  while  the  space  lying  between  the  membrana  tectoria 
and  membrana  basilaris  is  described  by  itself  as  a  fourth  canal — the  ductus 
cochlearis  or  ductus  auditorius.*     The  latter  is  the  space  in  which  the  organ  of 

Fig.  446. — Floor  of  Scala  Media,  showing  the  Organ  of  Corti,  etc. 


Corti  ^  is,  contained.  This  organ  (Fig.  446)  is  situated  upon  the  membrana  basil- 
aris, and  appears  at  first  sight  as  a  papilla,  winding  spirally  with  the  turns  of  this 
membrane  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  cochlea,  from  which  circumstance 
it  has  been  designated  the  papilla  spiralis.  More  accurately  viewed,  it  is  seen  to 
be  composed  of  a  series  of  arches  roofing  over  the  zona  arcuata,  estimated  at 
over  3,000  in  number.  The  base  of  these  arches  is  said  to  be  of  uniform  length 
in  the  whole  of  the  canal.  The  inner  limb  of  the  arch  is  formed  by  a  fibre 
(internal  fibres  or  rods  of  Corti)  somewhat  swollen  at  either  extremity.  In  con- 
nection with  the  lower  extremity  is  a  nuclear  body.  The- space  between  the 
internal  rod  and  the  grooved  margin  of  the  sulcus  spiralis  is  occupied  by  cylin- 
drical epithelium,  and  some  of  these  epithelial  cells  are  provided  with  hair-like 
processes  ("  inner  hair-cells  ").  The  external  limb  of  the  arch  is  formed  by  a 
similar  series  of  fibres  (external  fibres  or  rods  of  Corti),  which  are  less  numerous 
than  the  internal,^  and  the  swollen  upper  extremities  of  the  two  rods  are  articu- 
lated together ;  the  crown  of  the  arch  approaches,  but  does  not  touch,  the  mem- 
brana tectoria.  The  shape  of  the  external  and  internal  rods  of  Corti  is  peculiar. 
The  internal  rods  terminate  above  in  a  process  which  exactly  reproduces  the 
shape  of  the  head  of  the  human  ulna,  with  its  sigmoid  cavity,  coronoid  and  ole- 
cranon processes,  while  the  external  represent  the  head  and  bill  of  a  swan— the 
head  fitting  into  the  concavities  of  one  or  more  of  the  internal  rods  (which  are 

*  In  reading  the  older  descriptions  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  the  student  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  membranes  bounding  the  ductus  auditorius,  together  with  the  organ  contained  between  them, 
were  described  together  as  the  "lamina  spiralis  membranacea,"  while  the  membrane  of  Reissner 
was  not  recognized,  the  parts  being,  in  fact,  as  shown  in  the  second  turn  of  the  cochlea  on  the 
right  hand  of  Fig.  44o. 

*  Corti's  original  paper  is  in  the  Zeitschrift  f.  Wissen  Zool.,  iii.,  109. 

^  Waldeyer  reckons  6,000  of  the  inner  rods  and  4,500  of  the  outer  in  the  human  cochlea. 
•Claudius  says  that  there  are  three  of  the  inner  for  every  two  of  the  outer. 
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more  numerous  than  the  external),  while  the  bill  rests  against  the  phalanges  of 
the  lamina  reticularis.  Lying  against  the  external  rods  are  epithelial  cells  of 
various  forms.  Those  described  by  Corti,  and  called  after  him  cells  of  Corti^  are 
provided  with  hairs  or  cilia,  "  outer  hair-cells."  There  are  several  rows  of  these, 
ahernating  with  which  are  other  epithelial  cells,  terminating  in  a  fine  extremity 
above  and  below :  these  are  called  the  cells  of  I)eiters ;  and  beyond  these  again 
are  the  ordinary  epithelial  cells  of  the  part,  gradually  diminishing  in  size.  The 
reticular  lamina  of  Kolliker  is  formed  by  several  rows  of  "  minute,  fiddle-shaped, 
cuticular  structures,"  called  phalanges^  between  which  are  holes  for  the  projection 
of  the  outer  hair-cells.  The  number  of  rows  varies  in  different  animals  with 
that  of  the  outer  hair-cells,  being  four  in  man.  The  exact  termination  of  the 
nerves  in  the  organ  of  Corti  is  not  as  yet  determined,  but  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  this  organ  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  "  terminal  apparatus  of  hearing,"  as  Henle 
names  it.* 

The  scala  media  is  closed  above  and  below.  The  upper  blind  extremity  is 
attached  to  the  cupola  at  the  upper  part  of  the  helicotrema,  the  lower  end  fits 
into  the  angle  at  the  commencement  of  the  osseous  lamina  on  the  floor  of  the 
vestibule.  Near  this  blind  extremity  the  scala  media  receives  the  canalis  reuniens 
(Fig.  447),  a  very  delicate  canal,  by  which  the  ductus  cochlearis  is  brought  into 
continuity  with  the  saccule. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  osseous  labyrinth  is  lined  by  an  exceedingly  thin  fibro- 
serous  membrane,  analogous  to  a  periosteum,  from  its  close  adhesion  to  the  inner 
surfaces  of  these  cavities,  and  performing  the  office  of  a  serous  membrane  by  its 
free  surface.  It  lines  the  vestibule,  and  from  this  cavity  is  continued  into  the 
semicircular  canals  and  the  Iscala  vestibuli  of  the  cochlea,  and  through  the  heli- 
cotrema into  the  scala  tympani.  A  delicate  tubular  process  is  prolonged  along 
the  aqueduct  of  the  vestibule  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  This  mem- 
brane is  continued  across  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  rotunda,  and  consequently  has 
no  communication  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  Its  attached 
surface  is  rough  and  fibrous,  and  closely  adherent  to  the  bone ;  its  free  surface  is 
smooth  and  pale,  covered  with  a  layer  of  epithelium,  and  secretes  a  thin,  limpid 
fluid,  the  aqua  labyrinthi  [perilymph  [Blainville],  liquor  Cotunnii). 

The  Membranous  Labyrinth. 

The  membranous  labyrinth  (Fig.  447)  is  a  closed  membranous  sac,  containing 
fluid.  The  ramifications  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  distributed  upon  the  wall  of 
the  sac.  It  has  the  same  general  form  as  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals  in 
which  it  is  inclosed ;  but  is  considerably  smaller,  and  separated  from  the  lining 
membrane  by  the  perilymph. 

The  vestibular  portion  consists  of  two  sacs,  the  utricle  and  the  saccule. 

The  utricle  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  of  an  oblong  form,  compressed  laterally, 
and  occupies  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  vestibule,  lying  in  contact  with  the 
fovea  semi-elliptica.  Numerous  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  distributed 
on  the  wall  of  this  sac;  and  its  cavity  communicates  behind  with  the  membranous 
semicircular  canals  by  five  orifices. 

The  saccule  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  vestibular  sacs;  "it  is  globular  in  form, 
lies  in  the  fovea  hemispherica,  near  the  opening  of  the  vestibular  scala  of  the 
cochlea,  and  receives  numerous  nervous  filaments,  which  enter  from  the  bottom 
of  the  depression  in  which  it  is  contained.  Its  cavity  is  apparently  distinct  from 
that  of  the  utricle. 

The  membranous  semicircular  canals  are  about  one-third  the  diameter  of  the 
osseous  canals,  but  in  number,  shape,  and  general  form  they  are  precisely  similar; 
they  are  hollow,  and  open  by  five  orifices  into  the  utricle,  one  opening  being 

*  For  further  detiuls  the  reader  is  referred  to  KftUiker's  Gewehelehre,  5th  ed. ;  Henle's  Syatema- 
tische  Anatamie,  or  Quain's  Anatomy,  edited  by  Sharpey,  Thomson,  and  Schafer,  8th  ed.,  1876. 
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common  to  two  canals.     Their  ampullae  are  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  tubes^ 
and  nearly  fill  the  cavities  in  which  they  are  contained. 

The  membranous  labyrinth  is  held  in  its  position  by  numerous  fibrous  bands, 
which  stretch  across  the  space  between  the  membranous  and  bony  labyrinths. 
These  fibrous  bands  convey  the  blood-vessels  and  nervous  filaments  distributed  to 
the  utricle,  to  the  saccule,  and  to  the  ampulla  of  each  canal.  The  nerves  enter 
the  vestibule  through  the  minute  apertures  on  its  inner  wall. 


Fig.  447. — The  Membranoos  Labyrinth.     (Enlarged  4  diams.) 


CAMALIS     REUNIENS 


Structure,  The  wall  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  is  semitransparent,  and  con- 
sists of  three  layers.  The  outer  layer  is  a  loose  and  flocculent  structure,  apparently 
composed  of  ordinary  fibrous  tissue,  containing  blood-vessels  and  numerous  pig- 
ment cells  analogous  to  those  in  the  pigment  coat  of  the  retina.  The  middk 
layer,  thicker  and  more  transparent,  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  hyaloid 
membrane,  but  it  presents  on  its  internal  surface  numerous  papilliform  projec- 
tions, and  in  parts  marks  of  longitudinal  fibrillation  and  elongated  nuclei  on  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid.  The  inner  layer  is  formed  of  polygonal  nucleated  epi- 
thelial cells,  which  secrete  the  endolymph. 

The  endolymph  (liquor  Scarpse)  is  a  limpid,  serous  fluid,  which  fills  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth ;  in  composition  it  closely  resembles  the  perilymph. 

The  otoKths  are  two  small,  rounded  bodies,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  minute  crys- 
talline grains  of  carbonate  of  lime,  held  together  in  a  mesh  of  delicate  fibrous 
tissue,  and  contained  in  the  wall  of  the  utricle  and  saccule,  opposite  the  distrihu- 
tion  of  the  nerves.  A  calcareous  material  is  also,  according  to  Bowman,  sparingly 
scattered  in  the  cells  lining  the  ampulla  of  each  semicircular  canal. 

The  arteries  of  the  labyrinth  are  the  internal  auditory,  from  the  basilar;  the 
stylo-mastoid,  from  the  posterior  auricular ;  and,  occasionally,  branches  from  the 
occipital.  The  internal  auditory  divides  at  the  bottom  of  the  internal  meatus 
into  two  branches,  coclilear  and  vestibular. 

The  cochlear  branch  subdivides  into  from  twelve  to  fourteen  twigs,  which 
traverse  the  canals  in  the  modiolus,  and  are  distributed,  in  the  form  of  a  papillary 
network,  in  the  substance  of  the  lo-mina  spiralis. 

The  vestibular  branches  accompany  the  nerves,  and  are  distributed,  in  the 
form  of  a  minute  capillary  network,  in  the  substance  of  the  membranous 
labyrinth. 

The  veins  (auditory)  of  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals  accompany  tlie 
arteries,  and,  receiving  those  of  the  cochlea  at  the  base  of  the  modiolus,  terminate 
in  the  superior  petrosal  sinus.  ^ 

The  auditory  neri;e^  the  special  nerve  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  divides,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  into  two  branches,  the  cochlear  and  ves- 
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tibular.     The  trunk  of  the  nerve,  as  well  as  the  branches,  contains  numerous 
ganglion-cells  with  caudate  prolongations. 

The  vestibular  nerve,  the  posterior  of  the  two,  divides  into  three  branches, 
superior,  middle,  and  inferior. 

The  superior  vestibular  branch,  the  largest,  divides  into  numerous  filaments, 
which  pass  through  minute  openings  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  cul-de-sac 
at  the  bottom  of  the  meatus,  and,  entering  the  vestibule,  are  distributed  to  the 
utricle  and  to  the  ampulla  of  the  external  and  superior  semicircular  canals. 

The  middle  vestibular  branch  consists  of  numerous  filaments,  which  enter  the 
vestibule  by  a  smaller  cluster  of  foramina,  placed  below  those  above  mentioned, 
and  which  correspond  to  the  bottom  of  the  fovea  hemispherica ;  they  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  saccule. 

The  inferior  and  smallest  branch  passes  backwards  in  a  canal  behind  the 
foramina  for  the  nerves  of  the  saccule,  and  is  distributed  to  the  ampulla  of  the 
posterior  semicircular  canal. 

The  nervous  filaments  enter  the  ampullary  enlargements  at  a  deep  depression 
seen  on  their  external  surface,  with  a  corresponding  elevation  when  seen  from 
within;  the  nerve-fibres  ending  in  loops  and  m  free  extremities.  In  the  utricle 
and  saccule  the  nerve-fibres  spread  out,  some  blending  with  the  calcareous  matter, 
others  radiating  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall  of  each  cavity,  becoming 
blended  with  a  layer  of  nucleated  cells,  and  terminating  in  a  thin  fibrous  film. 

The  cochlear  nerve  divides  into  numerous  filaments  at  the  base  of  the  modiolus, 
which  ascend  along  its  canals,  and  then,  bending  outwards  at  right  angles,  pass 
between  the  plates  of  the  bony  lamina  spiralis,  close  to  its  tympanic  surface. 
Between  the  plates  of  the  spiral  lamina  the  nerves  form  a  plexus,  which  contains 
ganglion-cells ;  and  from  the  margin  of  the  osseous  zone  branches  of  this  plexus 
are  distributed  to  the  membranous  part  of  the  septum,  where  they  are  arranged 
in  small  conical -shaped  bundles,  parallel  with  one  another.  The  filaments  which 
supply  the  apical  portion  of  the  lamina  spiralis  are  conducted  to  this  part  through 
the  canalis  centralis  modioli. 


Organs  of  Digestion. 


THE  Apparatus  for  the  digestion  of  the  food  consists  of  the  alimentary  canal 
and  of  certain  accessory  organs. 
The  alimentary  canal  is  a  musculo- membranous  tube,  about  thirty  feet  in 
length,  efxtending  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  and  lined  throughout  its  entire 
extent  by  mucous .  membrane.  It  has  received  difterent  names  in  the  various 
parts  of  its  course :  at  its  commencement,  the  mouth,  we  find  provision  made 
for  the  mechanical  division  of  the  food  (mastication),  and  for  its  admixture  with 
a  fluid  secreted  by  the  salivary  glands  (insalivation) ;  beyond  this  are  the  organs 
of  deglutition,  the  pharynx  and  the  oesophagus,  which  convey  the  food  into  that 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal  (the  stomach)  in  which  the  principal  chemical 
changes  occur ;  in  the  stomach,  the  reduction  and  solution  of  the  food  takes 
place ;  in  the  small  intestines,  the  nutritive  principles  of  the  food  (the  chyle) 
are  separated,  by  its  admixture  with  the  bile  and  pancreatic  fluid,  from  that 
portion  which  passes  into  the  large  intestine,  most  of  which  is  expelled  from  the 
system. 

Alimentary  Canal, 

(  Duodenum. 


Mouth. 

Small  intestine     . 

<  Jejunum. 

Pharynx. 
( Ksophagus. 
Stomach. 

Large  intestine    . 

(ileum. 
(  Caecum. 
<  Colon. 
(  Rectum. 

Teeth. 

Accessory  Organs, 

« 

(  Parotid. 

Liver. 

Salivary  glands 

<  Submaxillary. 
(  Sublingual. 

Pancreas 
Spleen. 

The  Mouth  (Fig.  448)  is  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  alimentary 
canal ;  it  is  a  nearly  oval-shaped  cavity,  in  which  the  mastication  of  the  food 
takes  place.  It  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  lips ;  laterally,  by  the  cheeks  and 
the  alveolar  processes  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws ;  above,  by  the  hard  palate 
and  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw ;  below,  by  the  tongue,  and  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane stretched  between  the  under  surface  of  that  organ  and  the  inner  surface 
of  the  jaws,  and  by  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw ;  behind,  by  the  soft  palate  and 
fauces. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  mouth  is  continuous  with  the  integument 
at  the  free  margin  of  the  lips,  and  with  the  mucous  lining  of  the  fauces  behind: 
it  is  of  a  rose-pink  tinge  auring  life,  and  very  thick  where  it  covers  the  hard 
parts  bounding  the  cavity.     It  is  covered  by  scaly  and  stratified  epithelium. 

The  Lips  are  two  fleshy  folds,  which  surround  the  orifice  of  the  mouth,  formed 
externally  of  integument,  and  internally  of  mucous  membrane,  between  which  is 
found  the  Orbicularis  oris  muscle,  the  coronary  vessels,  some  nerves,  areolar 
tissue,  and  fat,  and  numerous  small  labial  glands.  The  inner  surface  of  each  lip 
is  connected  in  the  middle  line  to  the  gum  of  the  corresponding  jaw  by  a  fold 
of  mucous  membrane,  the  frsenum  labii  superioris  and  infer ioris^  the  former 
being  the  larger  of  the  two. 

The  labial  glaiyds  are  situated  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  Orbic- 
ularis oris,  round  the  orifice  of  the  mouth.  They  are  rounded  in  form  about 
(764) 
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the  size  of  small  peas,  tlieir  duets  opcmog  by  small  orificea  upon  tlie  mucous 
membrane.     In  structure  they  resemble  the  other  salivary  glands. 

The  Cheeks  form  the  sides  of  the  face,  and  are  continuous  in  front  with  the 
lips.  They  are  composed,  externally,  of  integument;  internally,  of  mucous 
membrane ;  and  between  the  two,  of  a  muscular  stratum,  besides  a  large  quantity 
of  fat,  areolar  tissue,  vessels,  nerves,  and  buccal  glands. 

The  mucous  membraiie  lining  the  cheek  is  reflected  above  and  below  upon  the 
gums,  and  is  continuous  behind  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  soft  palate. 
Opposite  the  second  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw  is  a  papilla,  the  summit  of  which 
presents  the  aperture  of  the  duct  of  the  parotid  gland.  The  principal  muscle 
of  the  cheek  is  the  Buccinator ;  but  numerous  other  muscles  enter  into  ils  forma- 
tion; viz.,  the  Zygomatic!,  Masseter,  and  Platysma  myoides. 

Fig.  448.— Sectional  View  of  tlie  Nose,  Moutli,  Pharjni,  et«. 


The  buccal  glands  are  placed  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  Buccinator 
muscle :  they  are  similar  in  structure  to  the  labial  glands,  but  smaller.  Two  or 
three  of  larger  size  tiian  the  rest  are  placed  between  the  Masseter  and  Buccinator 
muscles ;  their  duets  open  into  the  mouth,  opposite  the  last  molar  tooth.  They 
are  called  molar  glands. 

The  Gums  are  composed  of  a  dense  fibrous  tissue,  closely  connected  to  the 
periosteum  of  the  alveolar  processes,  and  surrounding  the  necks  of  the  teetli. 
They  are  covered  by  smooth  and  vascular  mucous  membrane,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  limited  sensibility.  Around  the  necks  of  the  teeth  this 
membrane  presents  numerous  fine  papillae;  and  from  this  point  it  is  reflected 
into  Ijhe  alveolus,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  periosteal  membrane  lining 
that  cavity. 
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The  Teeth. 


The  human  subject  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  teeth,  which  make  their 
appearance  at  dift'crent  periods  of  life.  Tlie  first  set  appear  in  childhood,  aad 
are  called  the  temporary,  deciduous,  or  milk  teeth.  The  second  set,  which  also 
appear  at  an  early  period,  continue  until  old  age,  and  are  namad  permanent. 

The  temporary  teeth  are  twenty  in  number ;  four  incisors,  two  canine,  and  four 
molars,  in  each  jaw. 

The  permanent  teeth  are  thirty-two  in  number;  four  incisors  (two  central  and 
two  lateral),  two  canine,  four  bicuspids,  and  six  molars,  in  each  jaw. 

General  Characters.  Each  tooth  consists  of  three  portions:  tiie  crown,  or 
body,  projecting  above  the  gum ;  the  root,  or  fang,  entirely  concealed  within  the 
alveolus ;  and  the  neck,  the  constricted  portion,  between  tne  other  two. 

Fig.  44».— The  FermftQeDt  Teelb.     External  View. 


The  roots  of  the  teeth  are  firmly  implanted  within  the  alveoli ;  these  depressions 
are  lined  with  periosteum,  which  is  reflected  on  to  the  tooth  at  the  point  of  tk' 
fang,  and  covers  it  as  far  a,s  the  neck.  At  the  margin  of  the  alveolus,  the  perios- 
teum becomes  continuous  with  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  gums, 

Pkkmanent  Teeth. 

The  Incisors,  or  cutting  teeth,  are  so  named  from  their  presenting  a  sbarjv 
cutting  edge,  adapted  for  cutting  the  food.  They  are  eight  in  number,  and  form 
the  four  front  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

The  crown  is  directed  vertically,  and  is  wedge-like  in  form,  being  bevelled  at 
the  expense  of  its  posterior  surface,  so  as  to  terminate  in  a  sharp,  horizoDtal  cut- 
ting edge,  which,  before  being  subject  to  attrition,  presents  three  small  prominent 
points.  It  is  convex,  snn>oth,  and  highly  polished  in  front;  slightly  concave 
behind,  where  it  is  frequently  marked  by  slight  longitudinal  furrows. 

The  neck  is  constrielcd. 
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The  fang  is  long,  single,  conical,  transversely  flattened,  thicker  before  than 
behind,  and  slightly  grooved  on  each  side  in  the  longitudinal  direction. 

The  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  are  altogether  larger  and  stronger  than  those  of 
the  lower  jaw.  They  are  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards.  The 
two  central  ones  are  larger  than  the  two  lateral,  and  their  free  edges  are  sharp 
^nd  chisel-like,  being  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  their  posterior  edge ;  the  root  is 
more  rounded. 

The  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  are  smaller  than  the  upper:  the  two  central  ones 
are  smaller  than  the  two  lateral,  and  are  the  smallest  of  all  the  incisor  teeth. 

The  Canine  Teeth  {cuspidati)  are  four  in  number,  two  in  the  upper  and  two 
in  the  lower  jaw;  one  being  placed  behind  each  lateral  incisor.  They  are  larger 
and  stronger  than  the  incisors,  especially  the  root,  which  sinks  deeply  into  the 
jaw,  and  causes  a  well-marked  prominence  upon  its  surface. 

The  crown  is  large  and  conical,  very  convex  in  front,  a  little  hollowed  and 
uneven  posteriorly,  and  tapering  to  a  blunted  point,  or  cusp,  which  rises  above 
the  level  of  the  other  teeth. 

The  root  is  single,  but  longer  and  thicker  than  that  of  the  incisors,  conical  in 
form,  compressed  laterally,  and  marked  by  a  slight  groove  on  each  side. 

The  upper  canine  teeth  (vulgarly  called  eye-teeth)  are  larger  and  longer  than 
the  two  lower,  and  situated  a  little  behind  them. 

The  lower  canine  teeth  are  placed  in  front  of  the  upper,  so  that  their  summits 
correspond  to  the  interval  between  the  upper  canine  tooth  and  the  neighboring 
incisors  on  each  side. 

The  Bicuspid  Teeth  (premolars,  small,  or  false  molars)  are  eight  in  number, 
four  in  each  jaw,  two  being  placed  immediately  behind  each  of  the  canine  teeth. 
They  are  smaller  and  shorter  than  the  canine. 

The  croivn  is  compressed  from  without  inwards,  and  surmounted  by  two  pyram- 
idal eminences,  or  cusps,  separated  by  a  groove ;  hence  their  name,  bicuspidate. 
The  outer  of  these  cusps  is  larger  and  more  prominent  than  the  inner. 

The  neck  is  oval. 

The  root  is  generally  single,  compressed,  and  presents  a  deep  groove  on  each 
side,  which  indicates  a  tendency  in  the  root  to  become  double.  The  apex  is 
generally  bifid. 

The  vpper  bicfispids  are  larger,  and  present  a  greater  tendency  to  the  division 
of  their  roots,  than  the  lower ;  this  is  especially  marked  in  the  second  upper 
bicuspid. 

The  Molar  Teeth  {multicuspidati^  true,  or  large  molars)  are  the  largest  of 
the  permanent  set,  and  are  adapted,  from  the  great  breadth  of  their  crowns,  for 
grinding  and  pounding  the  food.  They  are  twelve  in  number,  six  in  each  jaw, 
three  being  placed  behind  each  of  the  posterior  bicuspids. 

The  crown  is  nearly  cubical  in  form,  rounded  on  each  of  its  lateral  surfaces, 
flattened  in  front  and  behind ;  the  upper  surface  being  surmounted  by  four  or 
five  tubercles,  or  cusps  (four  in  the  upper,  five  in  the  lower  molars),  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  crucial  depression ;  hence  their  name,  multicuspidati. 

The  neck  is  distinct,  large,  and  rounded. 

The  root  is  subdivided  into  from  two  to  five  fangs,  each  of  which  presents  an 
aperture  at  its  summit. 

li!\\e  first  molar  tooth  is  the  largest  and  broadest  of  all:  its  crown  has  usually 
five  cusps,  three  outer  and  two  inner.  In  the  upper  jaw  the  root  consists  of 
three  fangs,  widely  separated  from  one  another,  two  being  external,  the  other 
internal. 

The  latter  is  the  largest  and  longest,  slightly  grooved,  and  sometimes  bifid.  In 
the  lower  jaw  the  root  consists  of  two  fangs,  one  being  placed  in  front,  the  other 
behind :  they  are  both  compressed  from  before  backwards,  and  grooved  on  their 
contiguous  faces,  indicating  a  tendency  to  division. 

The  second  molar  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  first. 

The  crown  has  four  cusps  in  the  upper,  and  five  in  the  lower  jaw. 
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The  root  has  three  fangs  in  the  upper  jaw  and  two  in  the  lower,  the  characters 
of  which  are  similar  to  the  preceding  tooth. 

The  third  niolar  tooth  is  called  the  wisdom-tooth  {dens  sapientiae),  from  its  late 
appearance  through  the  gum.  It  is  smaller  than  the  others,  and  its  axis  is  directed 
inwards. 

The  crown  is  small  and  rounded,  and  furnished  with  three  tubercles. 

The  root  is  generally  single,  short,  conical,  slightly  curved,  and  grooved  so  as 
to  present  traces  of  a  subdivision  into  three  fangs  in  the  upper,  and  two  in  the 
lower  jaw. 

Temporary  Teeth. 

The  temporary,  or  milk  teeth,  are  smaller,  but  resemble  in  form  those  of  the 
permanent  set.  The  hinder  of  the  two  temporary  molars  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
milk  teeth,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  second  permanent  bicuspid.  The  first  upper 
molar  has  only  three  cusps,  two  external,  one  internal ;  the  second  upper  molar 

Fig.  460.— The  Temporary,  or  Milk  Teeth.    External  View. 
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has  four  cusps.  The  first  lower  molar  has  four  cusps  ;  the  second  lower  molar 
has  five.  The  fangs  of  the  temporary  molar  teeth  are  smaller  and  more  diverging 
than  those  of  the  permanent  set,  but  in  other  respects  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  them. 

Structure.  On  making  a  vertical  section  of  a  tooth  (Fig.  451)  a  hollow  cavity 
will  be  found  in  the  interior.  This  cavity  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  crown, 
and  is  continuous  with  a  canal  which  traverses  the  centre  of  each  fang,  and  opens 
by  a  minute  orifice  at  its  extremity.  The  shape  of  the  cavity  corresponds  some- 
what with  that  of  the  tooth  ;  it  forms  what  is  called  the  pulp  cavity,  and  contains 
a  soft,  highly  vascular,  and  sensitive  substance,  the  dental  pulp.  The  pulp  con- 
sists of  a  loose  connective  tissue  and  cells ;  it  is  richly  suppliea  with  vessels  and 
nerves,  which  enter  the  cavity  through  the  small  aperture  at  the  point  of  each 
fang.  The  cells  of  the  pulp  are  partly  found  permeating  the  connective  tissue, 
and  partly  arranged  as  a  layer  on  the  wall  of  the  pulp  cavity.  These  latter  cells 
are  of  two  kinds:  some,  columnar  in  shape,  are  named  the  odontoblasts  of  Wal- 
deyer,  and  will  be  referred  to  hereafter ;  others,  fusiform  in  shape,  are  wedged 
in  between  the  columnar  cells,  and  resemble  those  permeating  the  pulp.  Both 
sets  of  cells  have  fine  processes,  which  are  said  to  be  prolonged  into  the  dentine 
tubules. 

The  solid  portion  of  the  tooth  consists  of  three  distinct  structures,  viz.,  ivory 
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(tooth- bone,  or  dentine),  wliich  forms  the  larger  porlion  of  the  tooth;  enamel, 
which  covers  the  exposed  part,  or  crowu;  and  the  cortical  substance,  or  cement 
(criista  petrosa),  whicli  is  disposed  as  a  tliin  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  fang. 

The  IvoBY,  or  dentine  (Fig.  452),  forms  the  principal  mass 
of  a  tooth ;  in  its  central  part  is  the  cavity  inclosing  the  pulp,     ^K-  451.— Vertical 
It  is  a  modification  of  the  os,scou.s  tissue,  from  wliieh  it  differs,       •  i--ctiiinor8Mi)ar 
however,  in  strocture  and  chemieal  composition.     On  exam- 
ination with  the  micrascope,  it  is  aeon  to  consist  of  a  number  of  ■ 
minute  wavy  and  branching  tubes,  liaving  distinct  parietes. 
They  are  called  the  denial  liiiuU,  and  are  imbedded  in  a  dense, 
homogeneous  substance,  the  inCerlu/nilar  Ivisue. 

The  denial  luliuli  are  placed  parallel  with  one  another,  and 
open  at  their  inner  ends  into  the  pulp  cavity,     Tliey  pursue  a 
wavy  and    undulating    course  towards  the  imriphery.      The 
direction  of  these  tubes  varies;  they  are  vertical  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  crown,  oblique  in  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  root,  and  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  root  they  are  inclined  downwards.     The  tubuli,  at  their 
commencement,  are  about  i-^b-^  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  in  their  course  they  divide 
and  Bubdivide  dichotomously,  so  as  to  give  to  the  eut  surface  of  the  dentine  a 
striated  appearance.     From  the  sides  of  the  tubes,  especially  in  the  fang,  rami- 
filiations  of  extreme  minuteness  are  given  ofti  which  join  together  in  loops  in  the 
intertubnlar  snbstance,  or  terminate  in  small  dilatations,  from  which  brnnehes  are 
given  oft'.     Near  the  periphery  of  the  dentine,  the  finer  ramifications  of  the  tubuli 
terminate  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.     In  the  funjr  these  ramifications  occa- 
sionally pass  into  the  crusta  petrosa.     The  dental  tubuli  have  comparatively  thick 
walk,  and  contain  slender  cylindrical  prolongations  from 

the  cells  of  the  pulp  tistsue,  first  described  by  Mr.  Tomes,     Fig-   452.— Vertiea)    Sec- 
ond narncd  Tomcs'a  fibres,  or  dentinal  fibres.     These  den-        (Ma^nitiST*'''''  '^'^^^' 
tinal  fibres   are  analogous  to  the  soft   contents  of   the        '     " 
can;diculi  of  bone.    Between  Tome-s's  fibres  and  the  ivory 
of  the  canals  there  is  an  elastic  homogeneous  membrane 

wliicli  resists  the  action  of  acids,  tlie  dentinal  sheath  of  •■'" 

Neumann. 

The  {nt-.rti'bnlaT  substance  is  translucent,  finely  granular, 
and  contains  the  chief  pnrt  of  the  earthy  matter  of  the 
dentine.     After  the  earthy  matter   has   been   removed 

liy  steeping  a  tootli  in  a  weak  acid,  the  animal  basis  re-  ,* 

maining  is  described  by  llenle  as  ci>nsisting  of  bundles  of 
pale,  granular,  flattened  fibres  running  parallel  with  the 
iuIjcm  ;  but  by  Mr.  Nasmyth  as  consisting  of  a  mass  of 
brick-sliapcf]  cells  surrounding  the  tubules.  By  Czermak 
and  Mr.  Salter  it  is  supposed  to  consist  of  lamina;  which 
run  parallel  with  the  pulp  cavity,  across  the  direction 
of  the  tubes.  A  section  of  dentine  often  displays  a 
series  of  irregular  eavitiea,  "the  interglobular  K[»aces," 
which  are  filled  up  by  a  transparent  soft  material,  and 
are  believod  to  be  the  result  of  imperfect  calcification  of 
the  fibres  of  the  dentine.  They  have  received  their 
name  from  the  i'uct  that  they  are  surronnded  by  minute 

nodules  or  globules  of  dentine.  They  arc  usually  most  conspicuous  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  cement.  The  "granular  layer "'  of  Piirkinje,  situated  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  dentine,  is  formed  by  a  collection  of  these  spaces  of  smaller  size 
(Fig.  45o).  The  section  of  the  dentine  is  marked  by  a  series  of  somewhat  parallel 
lines — the  "incremental  lines"  of  Salter — produced  by  the  curving  of  the  aentinal 
tubuli  during  the  growth  of  the  tooth. 

Chemical  Cvmptmlhn.     According  to  Berzelius  and  Bibra,  dentine  consists  of 
28  parts  of  animal  and  72  of  earthy  matter.     The  animal  matter  is  resolvable 
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by  boiling  into  gelatin.  The  earthy  matter  consists  of  phosphate  of  lime,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  a  trace  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  other 
salts. 

The  Enamel  is  the  hardest  and  most  compact  part  of  a  tooth,  and  forms  a  thin 
crust  over  the  exposed  part  of  the  crown,  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the 
fang.  It  is  thickest  on  the  grinding  surface  of  the  crown,  xintil  worn  away  by 
attrition,  and  becomes  thinner  towards  the  neck.  It  consists  of  a  congeries  of 
minute  hexagonal  rods.  They  lie  parallel  with  one  another,  resting  by  one 
extremity  upon  the  dentine,  which  presents  a  number  of  minute  depressions  for 
their  reception ;  and  forming  the  free  surface  of  the  crown  by  the  other  extremity. 
These  fibres  are  directed  vertically  on  the  summit  of  the  crown,  horizontally  at 
the  sides ;  they  are  about  the  5-5V0  ^f  ^i^  ii^^h  in  diameter,  and  pursue  a  more  or 
less  wavy  course.  The  enamel  is  marked  by  a  series  of  undulating  lines,  which 
cross  each  other  or  "  decussate ; "  these  lines  are  doubtless  formed  by  the  varia- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  enamel-rods.  Another  series  of  lines,  colored  brown, 
probably  from  the  presence  of  pigment,  and  denominated  the  parallel  striae  of 
Retzius,  are  seen  on  a  section  of  the  enamel.     Their  exact  significance  is  uncertain. 

Numerous  minute  interstices  intervene  between  the  enamel  fibres  near  their 
dentinal  surface,  a  provision  calculated  to  allow  of  the  permeation  of  fluids  from 
the  dentinal  tubuli  into  the  substance  of  the  enamel.  The  enamel-rods  consist 
of  solid  hexagonal  or  four-sided  prisms,  connected  by  their  surfaces  and  ends,  and 
filled  with  calcareous  matter.  If  the  latter  be  removed,  by  weak  acid,  from 
newly  formed  or  growing  enamel,  it  will  be  found  to  present  a  network  of  delicate 
prismatic  cells  of  animal  matter.  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  dentinal 
fibres  penetrate  a  certain  distance  between  the  rods  of  the  enamel  or  no.  No 
nutritive  canals  exist  in  the  enamel. 

Chemical  Composition,  According  to  Bibra,  enamel  consists  of  96.5  per  cent. 
of  earthy  matter,  and  3.5  per  cent,  of  animal  matter.  The  earthy  matter  con- 
sists of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  carbonate  of  lime. 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  other  salts. 

The  Cortical  Substance,  or  cement  {cruHta  petrosa)^  is  disposed  as  a  thin 
layer  on  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  from  the  termination  of  the  enamel,  as  far  as  the 
apex  of  the  fang,  where  it  is  usually  very  thick.  In  structure  and  chemical  com- 
position it  resembles  bone.  It  contains,  sparingly,  the  lacuniP  and  canaliculi 
which  characterize  true  bone ;  the  lacunae  placed  near  the  surface  have  the  cana- 
liculi radiating  from  the  side  of  the  lacunae  towards  the  periodontal  membrane: 
and  those  more  deeply  placed  join  witli  the  adjacent  dental  tubuli.  In  the  thicker 
portions  of  the  crusta  petrosa,  the  lamellae  and  Haversian  canals  peculiar  to  bone 
are  also  found.  As  age  advances,  the  cement  increases  in  thickness,  and  gives 
rise  to  those  bony  growths,  or  exostoses,  so  common  in  the  teeth  of  the  aged: 
the  pulp-cavity  becomes  also  partially  filled  up  by  a  hard  substance,  intermediate 
in  structure  between  dentine  and  bone  {osteo-dentine^  Owen ;  secondai^  dentine. 
Tomes).  It  appears  to  be  formed  by  a  slow  conversion  of  the  dental  pulp,  which 
shrinks  or  even  disappears. 

Development  of  the  Teeth.    (Figs.  458,  459.) 

In  describing  the  development  of  the  teeth  it  has  seemed  better  to  give  the 
more  modern  account  first,  and  then  that  of  Goodsir,  which  was  till  recently 
universally  accepted. 

According  to  the  description  now  generally  adopted  (that  of  Waldever),  the 
development  of  the  teeth  in  the  foetus  begins  at  a  very  early  period — about  the 
seventh  week.  On  the  surface  of  the  jaw  there  is  found  a  depression  or  groove 
("  the  dental  groove  "),  the  surface  of  whicli  is  formed  of  a  collection  of  epithelial 
cells,"  the  tissue  below  of  gelatinous  and  cellular  substance,  which  is  taken  to 
represent  the  corium  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  deeper 
than  which  is  the  ossifying  substance  of  the  jaw  (Fig.  453).     The  essential  struct- 
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tires  of  the  teeth  are  derived  from  these  two  elements,  the  enamel  from  the 
epithslium  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  dental  groove,  the  dentine  and  erusta 
petrosa  from  the  deeper  structures. 

First  as  to  the  enamel.  The  epithelium  becomes  heaped  up  over  the  margins 
of  the  dental  groove,  and  then  passes  down  into  it ;  and  as  the  sides  of  the  groove 
rise  up,  the  epithelial  mass  (or  "enamel  organ  ")  seems  to  pass  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  substance  of  the  jaw,  meeting  with  the  papilla,  presently  to  ho  described, 
from  which  the  dentine  or  bulk  of  the  tooth  is  developed,  and  as.suming  the  form 
of  a  flask  or  cap,  united  to  the  superficial  layer  of  epithelium  by  a  neck,  bridge, 
or  string  of  epithelium.  This  string  is  the  gubernaculum  or  future  enamel  organ 
of  the  permanent  tooth.  As  the  dental  papilla  grows  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
groove,  the  enamel  organ  folds  itself  over  it  in  the  form  of  a  cap,  or  capsule, 

Fig.  453. — Vertical  Section  of  tlie  Inferior  Mnxilla  of  an  early  Human  Fu:tua. 
(MagDiSed  25  diams.) 


I.  Dental  grooTC.  2.  Hemninsof  Ihseinmol  (jerm.  3.  Enune]  orM".  pr^wntLngeiternallTeidlhellum.  u  ■!»  when 
toolh.    9,  DentRlgerm.    6.  Liiirer)BW,    7,  Meokel'ji  curtilage, 

presenting  an  outer  and  inner  surface,  still  epithelial  (Fig.  454),  and  an  inter- 
mediate portion  undergoing  development  into  the  proper  enamel -tissue.  The 
epithelial  covering  on  tho  outer  surface  of  the  enamel  long  remains  dJstinctlv 
perceptible.  After  the  tooth  has  emerged  from  the  gum,  this  layer  may  be 
separated  from  the  calcified  mass  below  by  the  action  of  strong  acids,  in  the  form 
of  a  membrane  (cuticula  dentis,  Nasmyth's  membrane),  marked  by  the  he.xagfmal 
impressions  of  the  enamel  prisms,  and  when  stained  by  nitrate  of  silver  showing 
the  characteristic  appearance  of  epithelium.  This  membrane  soon  wears  away 
from  the  surface  of  the  tooth. 

The  bulk  of  the  enamel  is  formed  by  the  calcification  of  the  epithelial  cells, 
which  arc  changed  into  hexagonal  prisms,  the  communication  of  which  with  each 
other  forms  the  hexagonal  rods  of  the  mature  enamel ;  but  the  exact  relation  of 
the  embryonic  cells  to  the  future  rods,  and  the  precise  reason  of  the  appearance 
of  the  transverse  striae  on  the  latter,  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 
The  calcification  of  the  successive  layers  of  epithelium  is  preceded  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  gelatinous  mass  (the  "enamel  jelly")  between  the  investing 
epithelium  and  the  calcifying  tissue. 

As  the  epithelium  is  undergoing  this  remarkable  development,  a  projection  of 
the  mucous  tissue  (blastema,  or  corium)  of  the  infantile  jaw  springs  up  to  meet 
it  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  dental  groove.  This  projection  was  described,  by 
Good.sir,  as  a  row  of  separate  pa[>illie.     It  is  now  described,  after  Dursy  antl 
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Waldeyer,  as  a  ridge,  tlie  intervening  parts  of  which  are  atrophied,  so  as  to  leave 
piipillse,  which  become  coated  all  over  by  the  enamel  organ,  and  thus  the  saccular 
stage  of  the  teeth  is  produced,  the  papillie  which  are  to  form  the  bulk  of  lL<- 
teeth  being  coated  with  a  vascular  connective  tissue,  isolated  by  the  enamel 
organ,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  the  growing  tissue  of  the  fcetal  jaw. 

The  next  step  is  the  formation  of  the  odontoblasts,  which  have  a  relation  tit 
the  development  of  the  teeth  similar  to  that  of  the  osteoblasts  to  the  formatioD 
of  bone.  These  are  large  nucleated  cells  of  elongated  Ibrm,  and  provided  with 
numerous  processes  developed  from  the  cells  of  the  dental  papilla,  which  at  that 
early  stage  consist  of  a  fine  fibrous  tissue  containing  a  number  of  cells,  likeiied 

FifT.  454. — Dentnl  Sac  of  a  Fluman  Embryo  at  nn  Fig.  455.— Cnnine  Tooth  of  Man,   pre- 

advanced   Slago  of   Development,   partly  dia-  senting   a  Portion  o(   the  Transver!* 

gramtnatic.  Section  of  the  R<iot. 


a.  Wall  nf  the  sac.  rormed  of  coauicllr 
■tratiimal  ind  In  iuuir  b>.  i.  Euaniel  o 
■nil  parietal  layfr  of  cctli,  c,  d.  The 
cuamel-priami.    e.  DeDIInecellj.  /  I>onU 


.    (MugnmeilSOOJlaii 


by  Waldeyer  to  the  structure  of  old  atrophied  umbilical  cords,  the  elastic  tissue 
only  being  absent.  The  odontoblasts  send  out  processes,  which,  as  they  grow, 
become  calcified  externally,  the  calcified  portion  forming  the  ivory,  the  micakificd 
part  the  dental  fibres  (Tomes'.s  fibres),  and  the  lateral  processes  the  brandies  of 
anastomosis  whereby  the  dentinal  canals  communicate.  The  remains  of  the 
odontobla.sts  themselves  form  what  is  known  as  the  "membrana  eboris"  of  Kiil- 
liker,  a  cellular  layer  which  forms  the  investment  of  the  pulp  lying  between  its 
nerves  and  vessels  and  the  dentine. 

The  cement  is  ordiniiry  bone,  containing  eanaliculi  and  lacunae,  and  developed 
from  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  fcetal  jaw,  exactly  as  bone  is  produced  in  oilier 
parts  of  the  body  by  periosteal  ossification.  Haversian  canals  are  found,  accord- 
ing to  Suiter,  where  the  cemeut  is  thii.'k. 

The  germs  of  the  milk  teeth  make  their  appearance  in  the  following  order: 
at  the  seventh  week,  the  germ  of  the  first  molar  of  the  upper  Jaw  apj^ears;  at 
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Fig.  4ijr..—  I)cveln])iuent  of  Teeth. 
(After  <Ji)oil9ir'8  desmption.) 


i 


the  eighth  week,  that  f(ir  the  canine  tooth  is  developed;  the  two  incisor  papi!]^ 
appear  about  the  ninth  week  (the  central  preceding  the  lateral);  lastly,  the 
.second  molar  papilla  is  seen  at  the  tenth  week,  behind  the  anterior  molar.  The 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  appear  rather  later,  the  first  molar  papilla  being  only  just 
visible  at  the  seventh  week;  and  the  second  molar  papilla  not  being  developed 
before  the  eleventh  week.  This  completes  the 
tirst  or  papillary  stage  of  their  development. 

According  to  Goodsir's  description  the  dental 
groove  now  becomes  contracted,  its  margins  thick- 
ened and  prominent,  and  the  groove  is  converted 
into  follicles  for  the  reception  of  the  papillae  by 
the  growth  of  membranous  septa,  which  pass 
across  the  groove  between  its  borders  (Fig.  456). 
The  fullicles  by  this  means  become  the  alveoli, 
lined  by  periosteum,  from  the  bottom  of  which 
the  process  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gum 
rises,  which  is  the  germ  of  ihe  future  tooth. 
The  follicle  for  the  first  molar  is  complete  about 
the  tenth  week ;  the  canine  follows  next,  succeeded 
by  the  follicles  for  the  incisors,  which  are  com- 
pleted about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  week;  and, 
lastly,  the  follicle  of  the  posterior  molar  is  com- 
pleted about  the  fourteenth  week.  These  changes 
constitute  the  second  or  follicular  stage. 

About  the  thirteenth  week  the  papillie  begin  to 
grow  rapidly,  project  from  the  follicles,  and  assume 
a  form  corresponding  with  that  of  the  future 
teeth  :  the  follicles  soon  become  deeper,  and  from 
their  margins  small  membranous  processes,  or 
operciila,  are  developed,  which,  meeting,  unite 
and  Ibrm  a  lid  to  the  now  closed  cavity  (Fig. 
457).  ,  These  processes  correspond  in  shape  to 
the  form  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  and  in  num- 
ber to  the  tubercles  on  its  surface.  The  follicles 
of  the  incisor  teeth  have  two  opercula,  the  canine  " 
three,  nud  the  molars  four  or  five  each.  The  fol- 
licles are  thus  converted  into  dental  sacs,  and  the 
contained  papillie  become  pulps.  The  lips  of  the 
dental  groove  gradually  acivance  over  the  follicles 
from  behind  forwards,  and,  uniting,  gradually 
obliterate  it.  Tliis  completes  the  third  or  saccu- 
lar stage,  which  takes  place  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  week. 

The  deep  portion  of  the  primitive  dental  groove 
is  now  closed  in;  but  the  moro  superficial  portion, 
near  the  surface  of  the  gum,  still  remains  open: 
it  is  called  by  Mr.  Goodsir  tlie  seconilary  denial       «—- -»*-'J 
groove;   from  it  are  develojied   the  ten   anterior 

permanent  teeth.  About  the  fourteenth  week  certain  lunated  depressions 
are  formed,  one  behind  each  of  the  sacs  of  the  rudimentary  milk  teeth.  They 
are  ten  in  number  in  each  jaw,  and  are  formed  successively  from  before  back- 
ward.s;  they  are  the  rudimentary  follicles  of  the  tour  permanent  incisors,  the 
two  canine,  and  the  four  bicuspids.  As  the  secondary  dental  groove  closes  in, 
the  follicles  become  clo,sed  cavities  of  reserve  (Fig.  457),  The  cavities  soon 
elongate  and  recede  from  the  surface  into  the  sub,stance  of  the  gum,  behind  the 
saas  of  the  deciduous  teeth,  and  a  papilla  projects  from  the  bottom  of  each,  which 
is  the  germ  of  the  permanent  tooth ;  at  the  same  time  one  or  more  opercula  are 
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developed  from  the  sides  of  the  cavity :  and  these,  uniting,  divide  it  into  two 
portions;  the  lower  portion  containing  the  papilla  of  the  [)errnanent  tooth,  the 
upper  narrower  portion  becoming  gradually  contracted  in  the  same  way  that 
the  primitive  dental  groove  was  obliterated  over  the  sacs  of  the  deciduous  teeth 
(Fig.  458). 

The  six  posterior  permanent  teeth  in  each  jaw,  three  on  each  side,  arise  from 
successive  extensions  backwards  of  the  back  part  of  the  primitive  dental 
groove.  During  the  fourth  month,  that  portion  of  the  dental  groove  which  lies 
behind  the  last  temporary  molar  follicle  remains  open,  and  from  it  is  developed 
the  papilla,  the  rudiment  of  the  first  permanent  molar.  The  follicle  in  which 
it  is  contained  becomes  closed  by  its  operculum,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
newly  formed  sac  elongates  backwards  to  form  a  cavity  of  reserve,  in  which  the 
papilla  of  the  second  permanent  molar  apj)ears  at  the  seventh  month  after  birth. 
After  a  considerable  interval,  during  which  the  sacs  of  the  first  and  second 
permanent  molars  have  considerably  increased  in  size,  the  remainder  of  the 
cavity  of  reserve  presents  for  the  last  time  a  series  of  changes  similar  to  the 
preceding,  and  gives  rise  to  the  sac  and  papilla  of  the  wisdom-teeth,  which  appear 
at  the  sixth  year. 

The  chief  difference,  therefore,  between  Goodsir's  description  and  those  of 
later  anatomists  is  that  he  did  not  recognize  the  epithelial  origin  of  the  enamel, 
describing  merely  the  "opercula,"  which  in  the  modern  description  would  be 
recognized  only  as  part  of  the  ordinary  connective- tissue  in  which  the  papilla  is 
imbedded  (Fig.  454:,  a).  The  origin  of  the  dentinal  fibres  from  the  odontoblasts 
is  another  matter  of  primary  importance  which  was  not  recognized  in  the  older 
descriptions. 

ErvplLon,  When  the  calcification  of  the  different  tissues  of  the  tooth  is 
sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  pressure  to  which  it  will  be  after- 
wards subjected,  its  eruption  takes  place,  the  tooth  making  its  way  through  the 
gum.  The  gum  is  absorbed  by  the  pressure  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth  against 
it,  which  is  itself  pressed  up  by  the  increasing  size  of  the  fang  (Fig.  459).  At 
the  same  time  the  septa  between  the  dental  sacs,  at  first  fibrous  in  structure, 
ossify,  and  constitute  the  alveoli ;  these  firmly  embrace  the  necks  of  the  teeth, 
and  afford  them  a  solid  basis  of  support. 

The  eruption  of  the  temporary  teeth  commences  at  the  seventh  month,  and  is 
complete  about  the  end  of  the  second  year,  those  of  the  lower  jaw  preceding  the 
upper. 

The  periods  for  the  eruption  of  the  temporary  set  are — 

7th  month,  central  incisors.  14th  to  20th  month,  canine. 

7th  to  10th  month,  lateral  incisors.        18th  to  36th  month,  posterior  molars. 

12th  to  14th  month,  anterior  molars. 

Calcification  of  the  permanent  teeth  commences  a  little  before  birth,  and 
proceeds  in  the  following  order  in  the  upper  jaw,  in  the  lower  jaw  a  little 
earlier: — First  molar,  five  or  six  months;  the  central  incisor,  a  little  later; 
lateral  incisors  and  canine,  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  month ;  the  bicuspids,  at 
the  second  year ;  second  molar,  five  or  six  years;  wisdom-tooth  about  twelve  years. 

Previous  to  the  permanent  teeth  penetrating  the  gum,  the  bony  partitions 
which  separate  their  sacs  from  the  deciduous  teeth  are  absorbed,  the  fangs  of 
the  temporary  teeth  disappear,  and  the  permanent  teeth  become  placed  under 
the  loose  crowns  of  the  deciduous  teeth ;  the  latter  finally  become  aetached,  and 
the  permanent  teeth  take  their  place  in  the  mouth. 

The  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth  takes  place  at  the  following  periods,  the 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  preceding  those  of  the  upper  by  a  short  interval: — 

6J  years,  first  molars.  10th  year,  second  bicuspid. 

7th  year,  two  middle  incisors.  11th  to  12th  year,  canine. 

8th  year,  two  lateral  incisors.  12th  to  13th  year,  second  molars. 

0th  year,  first  bicuspid.  17th  to  21st  year,  wisdom-teeth. 
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The  Palate. 

The  Palate  forms  the  roof  of  tlic  mouth :  it  consists  of  two  portions,  the 
hard  palate  in  front  the  soft  palate  behind. 

The  hard  palate  is  bounded  in  front  and  at  the  sides  by  the  alveolar  arches  and 
gums;  behind,  it  is  continuous  with  the  soft  palate.  It  is  covered  by  a  dense 
structure,  formed  by  the  periosteum  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which 
are  intimately  adherent  together.  Along  the  middle  line  is  a  linear  ridge  or 
raphe,  which  terminates  anteriorly  in  a  small  papilla,  corresponding  with  tlio 
inferior  opening  of  the  anterior  palatine  fossa.  This  papilla  receives  filaments 
from  the  naso-palatine  and  anterior  palatine  nerves.  On  either  side  and  in  front 
of  the  raphe  the  mucous  membrane  is  thick,  pale  in  color,  and  corrugated; 
behind,  it  is  thin,  smooth,  and  of  a  deeper  color:  it  is  covered  with  squamous 
epithelium,  and  furnished  with  numerous  glands  (palatal  glands),  which  lie 
between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

The  soft  palate  (velum  penduluTn  palati)  is  a  movable  fold,  suspended  from  the 
posterior  border  of  the  liard  palate,  and  forming  an  incomplete  septum  between 
the  mouth  and  pharynx.  It  consists  of  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  ioclosing 
muscular  fibres,  an  aponeurosis,  vessels,  nerves,  adenoid  tissue,  and  mucous 
glands.  When  occupying  its  usual  position  {i,  e.  relaxed  and  pendent),  its 
anterior  surface  is  concave,  continuous  with  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  marked 
by  a  median  ridge  or  raphe,  which  indicates  its  original  separation  into  two 
lateral  halves.  Its  posterior  surface  is  convex,  and  continuous  with  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  floor  of  the  posterior  nares.  Its  upper  border  is  attached 
to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  hard  palate,  and  its  sides  are  blended  with  the 
pharynx.     Its  lower  border  is  free. 

Hanging  from  the  middle  of  its  lower  border  is  a  small,  c(mical-shaj)ed,  pen- 
dulous process,  the  uvula ;  and  arching  outwards  and  downwards  from  the  base 
of  the  uvula  on  each  side  are  two  curved  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  containing 
muscular  fibres,  called  the  arches  or  pillars  of  the  soft  palate. 

The  anterior  pillar  runs  downwards,  outwards,  and  forwards  to  the  side  of  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  and  is  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  Palato-glossus  muscle, 
covered  by  mucous  membrane. 

The  posterior  2nllars  are  nearer  to  each  other  and  larger  than  the  anterior ; 
they  run  downwards,  outwards,  and  backwards  to  the  sides  of  the  pharynx,  and 
are  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  Palato-pliaryngei  muscles,  covered  by  mucous 
membrane.  The  anterior  and  posterior  pillars  are  separated  below  by  a  tri- 
angular interval,  in  which  the  tonsil  is  lodged. 

The  space  left  between  the  arches  of  the  palate  on  the  two  sides  is  called  the 
isthmus  of  the  fances.  It  is  bounded  above,  by  the  free  margin  of  the  palate; 
below  by  the  tongue ;  and  on  each  side  by  the  pillars  of  the  soft  palate  and 
tonsil. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  soft  palate  is  thin,  and  covered  with  squamous 
epithelium  on  both  surfaces,  excepting  near  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
where  it  is  columnar  and  ciliated.^  Beneath  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  oral 
surface  of  the  soft  palate  is  a  considerable  amount  of  adenoid  tissue.  The 
palatine  glands  form  a  continuous  layer  on  its  posterior  surface  and  round  the 
uvula. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  soft  palate  is  a  thin  but  firm  fibrous  layer,  attached 
above  to  the  hard  palate,  and  becoming  thinner  towards  the  free  margin  of 
the  velum.  It  is  blended  with  the  aponeurotic  tendon  of  the  Tensor  palati 
muscle. 

The  muscles  of  the  soft  palate  are  five  on  each  side :  the  Levator  pr.lati,  Tensor 
palati,  Palato-glossus,  Palato-pharyngeus,  and  Azygos  uvulae  (see  p.  375). 
The   following   is   the   relative    position  of  tliese    structures    in   a   dissection 

*  According  to  Klein,  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  nasal  surface  of  the  sott  palate  is,  in  the 
foDtus,  covered  throughout  by  columnar  ciliated  epithelium. 
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of  the  soft  palate  from  the  posterior  or  nasal  to  the  anterior  or  oral  sur. 
face.  Immediately  beneath  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  a  thin  stratum  of 
muscular  fibres,  the  posterior  fasciculus  of  the  Palato-pharyngeus  muscle  joining 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  in  the  middle  line.  Beneath  this  is  tlit 
Azygos  uvula*,  two  rounded,  fleshy  fasciculi,  placed  side  by  side  in  the  median 
line  of  the  soft  palate.  Next  comes  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Levator  palati  joining 
with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  in  the  middle  line.  Fourthly,  the  anterioi 
fasciculus  of  the  Palato-pharyngeus,  thicker  than  the  posterior  and  separatinfr 
the  Levator  palati  from  the  next  muscle,  the  Tensor  palati.  This  muscle  termi- 
nates in  a  tendon  which,  after  winding  round  the  hamular  process,  expands  into 
a  broad  aponeurosis  in  the  soft  palate,  anterior  to  the  other  muscles  which  have 
been  enumerated.  Finally,  we  have  a  thin,  muscular  stratum,  the  Palato-glossus 
muscle,  placed  in  front  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Tensor  palati,  and  separated 
from  the  oral  mucous  membrane  by  adenoid  tissue. 

The  tonsils  {amygdcilse)  are  two  glandular  organs,  situated  one  on  each  side  of 
the  fauces,  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars  of  the  soft  palate.  They  are 
of  a  rounded  form,  and  vary  considerably  in  size  in  different  individuals.  Exter- 
nally the  tonsil  is  in  relation  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  Superior  constrictor 
(beyond  which  are  the  internal  carotid  and  ascending  pharyngeal  arteries),  and 
corresponds  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  Its  inner  surface  presents  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  orifices,  leading  into  small  recesses,  from  which  numerous  follicles 
branch  out  into  the  substance  of  the  gland.  These  follicles  are  lined  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  covered  with  epitliehum: 
around  each  follicle  is  a  layer  of  closed  capsules  imbedded  in  the  suhmucous 
tissue.  These  capsules  are  analogous  to  those  of  Peyer's  glands,  consisting  of 
adenoid  tissue.  No  openings  from  the  capsules  into  the  follicles  can  be  recog- 
nized.    Thev  contain  a  thick  oravish  secretion. 

The  arteries  supplying  the  tonsil  are  the  dorsalis  linguae  from  the  lingual,  the 
ascending  palatine  and  tonsillar  from  the  facial,  the  ascending  pharyngeal  from 
the  external  carotid,  and  the  descending  palatine  branch  of  the  internal  max- 
illary. 

The  veins  terminate  in  the  tonsillar  plexus,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tonsil. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  Meckel's  ganglion,  and  from  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal. 

The  Salivary  Glands.    (Fig.  460.) 

The  principal  salivary  glands  communicating  with  the  mouth,  and  pouring 
their  secretion  into  its  cavity,  are  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual. 

The  Parotid  (jland^  so  called  from  being  placed  near  the  ear  f«aprf,  near ;  oC,-, 
w4-6<:,  the  ear),  is  the  largest  of  the  three  salivary  glands,  varying  in  weight  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce.  It  lies  upon  the  side  of  the  face,  immediately  below 
and  in  front  of  the  external  ear.  It  is  limited  above  by  the  zygoma;  below, by 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  by  a  horizontal  line  drawn  between  it  and  the  mastoid 
process;  anteriorly,  it  extends  to  a  variable  extent  over  the  Masscler  muscle- 
posteriorly,  it  is  bounded  by  the  external  meatus,  the  mastoid  process,  and  the 
Sterno-mastoid  and  Digastric  muscles,  slightly  overlapping  the  former. 

Its  anterior  surface  is  grooved  to  embrace  the  posterior  margin  of  the  ramus 
of  the  lower  jaw,  and  advances  forwards  beneath  the  ramus,  between  the  two 
pterygoid  muscles.  Its  outer  surface,  slightly  lobulated,  is  covered  by  the  integu- 
ment and  fascia,  and  has  one  or  two  lymphatic  glands  resting  on  it.  Its  nmer 
surface  extends  deeply  into  the  neck,  by  means  of  two  large  processes,  one  of 
which  dips  behind  the  styloid  process,  and  projects  beneath  the  mastoid  process 
and  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle:  the  other  is  situated  in  front  of  the  styloid 
process,  and  passes  into  the  back  part  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  behind  the  articula- 
tion of  the  lower  jaw.  Imbedded  in  its  substance  is  the  external  carotid  artery, 
which  ascends  behind  the  ramus  of  the  jaw:  the  posterior  auricular  artery 
emerges  from  the  gland  behind ;  the  temporal  artery  above ;  the  transverse  facial 
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in  front;  and  the  internal  maxillary  winds  through  it  inwards,  behind  the  neck 
of  the  jaw.  Superficial  to  the  external  carotid  is  the  irunk  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary  veins ;  a  branch,  connecting  this  trunk 
with  the  internal  jugular,  also  pasws  tiirough  the  gland.  It  is  also  traversed, 
from  before  backwards,  by  the  facial  nerve  and  its  branches,  whicli  emerge  at  its 
anterior  bonier;  the  great  auricular  nerve  pierces  the  gland  tii  join  tlie  facial, 
and  tlic  temporal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  lies  iil>ove  the  upper 
part  of  the  gland,  Tlic  internal  carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein  lie 
close  to  its  deep  surface. 

Fig.  40O.— Till'  Halivitry  (ilaDtls. 


The  duct  of  the  parotid  gland  (Stenson's)  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
length.  It  opens  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheek  by  a  small  orifice,  op]io- 
sitc  the  second  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw ;  and  from  this  orifice  it  may  be 
traced  obliquely  for  a  short  distance  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  and  thence 
tiirough  tlie  substance  of  the  Buccinator  muscle,  and  acros.s  the  Masseter  to  the 
anterior  border  of  the  gland,  in  the  substance  of  which  it  commences  by  numer- 
ous branches.  Tlie  direotion  of  the  duct  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn  across  the 
face,  about  a  finger's  breadth  below  the  zygom.i,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  concha 
to  Tnidtt'ay  between  the  free  margin  of  the  upper  lip  and  the  a!a  of  the  nose. 
While  crossing  the  Masseter  it  receives  the  duct  of  a  small  detached  portion  of 
the  gland,  soda  paroti'lin,  which  occasionally  exi.sts  as  a  sejiarate  lobe,  just 
beneath  the  zygomatic  arch.  The  parotid  duct  is  dense,  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, and  its  canal  about  the  size  of  a  crow-quill ;  it  consists  of  an  external  or 
fibrous  coat,  of  considerable  density,  containing  contractile  filires,  and  of  an  inter- 
nal or  mucous  coat,  lined  with  .short  columnar  epillielium. 

Vessels  and  Nerves.  Tlie  arleries  supplying  the  parotid  gland  are  derived  from 
the  externa]  carotid,  and  from  the  branches  given  oft'  by  that  vessel  in  or  near 
its  substance.  The  veins  follow  a  similar  course.  The  h/mphalics  terminate  in 
the  superficial  and  deep  cervical  glands,  passing  in  their  course  through  two  or 
three  lymphatic  glands,  placed  on  the  surface  and  in  the  .substance  of  the  parotid. 
The  nerves  arc  derived  from  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  the  facial, 
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and  tlio  superficial  temporal  branches  of  the  auriciilo- temporal  and  great  aiiricn- 
lar  norvea. 

The  iSubma-'illary  gland  is  situated  below  the  jaw,  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
submaxillary  triangle  of  the  neck.  It  is  irregular  in  form,  and  weighs  about  two 
drauhnis.  It  ia  covered  by  the  integument,  Plalysma,  deep  cervical  fascia,  and 
tlic  body  of  the  lower  jaw,  corresponding  to  a  depression  on  the  inner  surface  of 
tliat  bone;  and  lies  upon  the  Mylo-hyoid,  Hyo-glossus,  and  Stylo-glossua  mus- 
cles, a  portion  of  the  gland  passing  beneath  the  posterior  border  of  the  Mylo- 
hyoid. In  front  of  it  is  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Digastric;  behind,  it  is 
separated  from  the  parotid  gland  by  the  stylo- maxillary  ligament,  and  from  ihe 
sublingual  gland  in  front  Dy  the  Mylo-hyoid  muncie.  The  facial  artery  lies 
imbedded  in  a  groove  in  its  posterior  and  upper  border. 

The  d'lct  of  the  submaxillary  gland  (Wharton's)  is  about  two  inches  in  leogtli. 
and  its  walls  are  much  thinner  than  those  of  the  parotid  duct.  It  opens  bva 
narrow  orifice  on  the  summit  of  a  small  papilla,  at  the  side  of  the  fra;num  liiiiriiiL-. 
Traced  from  thence,  it  is  found  to  pass  oetween  the  sublingual  gland  and  the 
Ge nit)- hyo-glossus  muscle,  then  backwards  and  outwards  between  the  Slylo-hvoid 
and  the  Hyo-glossus  and  Genio- hyo-glossus  muscles,  to  the  deep  portion  of  the 
gland,  where  it  commences  by  numerous  branches.  On  the  Hyo-glossus  miiscle 
It  lies  between  the  gustatory  and  hypoglossal  nerves,  but  at  the  anterior  border 
of  the  mnscle  it  crosses  beneath  the  gustatory  nerve  and  is  then  placed  above  il. 

Vesselsand  XiTves.  The  arteries  supplying  the  submaxillary  gland  are  branches 
of  Ihe  facial  and  lingual.  Its  veiris  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries.  The  nerres 
are  derived  from  the  submaxillary  ganglion,  from  the  Mylo-hyoid  branch  of  the 
inferior  dental,  and  from  the  sympathetic. 

Fig.  461.— A  higlily  ma);nilio<l 


The  Sublingual  gland  is  the  smallest  of  the  salivary  glands.  It  is  Bitualcd 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  at  tiie  side  of  the  fne- 
num  linguie,  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  jaw,  close  to  the 
symphysis.  It  is  narrow,  flattened,  in  sbajie  somewhat  like  an  almond,  and  weighs 
about  a  drachm.  It  is  in  relation,  ahovp.  with  the  mucous  membrane ;  beloK,  with 
the  Mylo-hyoid  muscle;  In  front,  witli  the  depression  on  thesideof  thcs^-mphypi-s 
of  the  lower  jaw,  and  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  ;  behind,  with  the  deep 
part  of  the  submaxillary  gland  ;  and  internalhj,  with  the  Genio-hyo-glossus,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  lingual  nerve  and  "Wharton's  duct.  Its  excretory 
du<!ts  (ductus  Rtviniani),  from  eight  to  twenty  in  number,  open  separately  into 
tlie  mouth,  on  the  elevated  crest  of  mucous  membrane,  caused  by  the  projection 
of  the  gland  on  either  side  of  the  fra^num  iiugua^.  One  or  more  join  to  form 
a  tMbewhich  opens  into  the  Whartonianduct ;  this  is  called  the  duct  of  BarlhoHne. 
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Vesseh  and  Nerves.  The  sublingual  ^land  is  suppliuil  with  blood  from  tlie 
sublingual  and  submeDtal  arteries.     Its  nerves  are  derived  from  the  gustatory. 

Structure.  Tlie  salivary  are  compound  racemose  glands,  consisting  of  numerous 
]()l>es,  which  are  made  up  of  smaller  lobules,  conneuted  together  by  dense  areolar 


Fig.  463.— Illustrating  PflOger's  Viewi 
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tissue,  vessels,  and  ducts.     Each  lobule  consists  of  the  ramifications  of  a  single 
duct,  "brandling  frequently  in  a  tree-like  manner,"  the  branches  terminating  in 
dihited  ends  or  alveoli,  on  which  the  capillaries  are  distributed.     These  alveoii, 
however,  as  Pfliiger  points  out,  are  not  necessarily  spherical,  though  sometimes 
they  assume  that  form,  sometimes  they  are  perfectly  cylindrical,  and  very  often 
they  are  mutually  compressed.     They  are  lined  by  an  c]>ilhelium  which  alma'it 
fills  the  alveolus,  the  cells  of  which,  called  salivary  cells,  are  snheroidal  ma.sses  of 
protoplasm,  and  contain  a  single  nucleus  ;   which,  after  death,  is  foimd  to  be  much 
comprcs.scd,  and  placed  at  the  periphery  of  the  cell.     Ilcre  and  there   in  the 
alveolusare  seen  peculiar,  half-moon-sliajied 
bodies,  lying   between  the   cells  and    the 
inembrana  propria  of  the  alveolus.     They 
are  termed  the  crescents  of  Gianuzzi,  and 
are  regarded   by  Pfliiger  as  due  to  post- 
mortem change:   by  Kiein  they  are  con- 
sidered to  be  "semilunar  groups  of  pari- 
etal  granular   cells."     The   salivary  cells 
are  supported  by  the  basement  membrane, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  the  capillaries 
are    distributed,      Pfliiger    describes    the 
nerves  as  being   directly  continuous  with 
the  tissues  of  tlie  alveoli,  the  nerve  some- 
times pa.ssing  through  a  ganglion-cell  just 
before  Joining  the  alveolus  (Fig.  462,  B). 
Through  these  cells  the  fibres  of  the  nerve 
become  directly  attached  to  the   salivary 
cells.     The  ducts  which  originate  out  of 
the  alveoli  are  lined  at  their  commence- 
ment  by  epithelium   which   differs   little 
from   the  pavement  type.     As  tlie  ducts 
enlarge,    the    epithelial    cells    change    to 

the  columnar  type,  and  they  are  described  by  Pfliiger  as  attached  to  the 
basement  membrane  by  a  brush  of  fine  hair-like  processes,  which  he  believes 
to  be  continuous  witJi  the  nerve-fibres.     Other  anatomists  regard  these  cells  as 


Fig.  468. — An  Alveolus  of  a  Compound 
Racemose  Gland,  injccled  from  the  Exere- 
tory  Dnct.  {Higlily  luapiitiea.)  Hai-dly 
anything  but  the  dark  injecting  fluid  is 
shown ;  the  nlvenlar  cells  and  nuclei  are 
only  faintly  indicated;  those  of  the  duct 
ai'e  not  rejircsenteii  at  all.  The  injection 
is  seen  tilling  the  central  cavity  of  the  alve- 
olus, and  passing  from  this  in  tine  channels 
(represented  by  black  i-etienlating  lines) 
between  and  around  the  cells.  (After 
Saviotti.) 
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merely  striated  on  their  deep  surface.  The  ducts  not  only  spring  directly  frow 
the  fflveoli,  but  also  between  the  cells  of  the  alveolus  itself  a  fine  branching  net- 
work is  found,  which  is  either  p  lymphoid  tissue  continuous  with  the  sheath  of 
the  duct,  or  a  system  of  brandling  tubes  by  which  the  ducts  commence  Ixjtwetii 
the  sahvary  cells  (Fig.  463),  as  the  biliary  ducts  are  said  to  commence  between 
the  hepatic  cells  (see  Fig.  41)0,  p.  818).  The  ducts  have  also  diverticular  passage.-, 
lined  with  columnar  epithelium,  and  it  seems  that  the  secretion  goes  on  in  these 
diverticula  and  in  the  wider  portions  of  the  ducts  where  the  columnar  epitheliuin 
exists  as  well  as  in  the  alveoli. 

In  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands  the  lobes  are  larger  and  more  loosely 
united  than  in  the  parotid. 

f  he  secretion  is  watery,  especially  in  the  parotid  gland,  in  the  secreting  cells 
of  which  it  is  said  that  no  mucous  globules  are  found,  as  they  are  in  those  of  the 
other  salivary  glands.  Its  reaction  is  alkaline.  The  solids,  which  amount  to 
about  6  in  1,000  parts,  are  composed  of  a  peculiar  ferment,*  called  ptyahn  (IJ 
parts),  epithelium  and  mucus  (about  2  parts),  salts,  viz.,  sulphocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, phosphate  and  chloride  of  sodium,  phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesium, and  chloride  of  potassium  (over  2  parts),  and  a  trace  of  fat.  The  uses 
of  the  saliva  are  to  keep  the  mouth  moist,  and  thus  facilitate  the  movements  of 
the  tongue  in  speaking  and  mastication,  to  dissolve  the  sapid  substances  find 
render  them  capable  of  exciting  the  nerves  of  taste,  to  lubricate  the  food  and 
make  it  into  a  mass  fit  for  swallowing,  and  to  convert  the  starch  of  the  food  into 
dextrine  and  grape  sugar,  the  latter  functions  being  due  to  the  ptyalin,  which  can 
be  proved  to  have  this  property  when  isolated. 

The  nerves  supplied  to  the  salivary  glands  are  branches  of  the  Fifth,  the  Sym- 
pathetic, and  the  Facial.  The  respective  functions  of  these  nerves  have  hcen 
elucidated  by  dividing  them  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  and  stimulating  the 
cut  ends.  Thus  in  the  dog,  when  the  submaxillary  gland  is  operated  on,  tlie 
Chorda  tympani  having  been  exposed  and  stimulated,  a  great  dilatation  of  the 
arteries  takes  place,  the  pulsation  may  be  communicated  to  the  veins,  and  there 
is  a  large  flow  of  watery  saliva.  When  the  Chorda  tympani  is  divided,  the  flow 
of  saliva  is  arrested.  If  the  divided  (distal)  end  be  now  stimulated,  the  secretion 
is  again  increased.  The  function  then  of  the  Chorda  tympani  branch  of  tl.c 
facial  is  to  diminish  the  blood -pressure,  increase  the  flow  of  blood,  and  excite  the 
secretion  of  watery  saliva.  On  the  contrary,  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic 
causes  a  great  contraction  of  the  arteries  and  a  flow  of  very  viscid  saliva.  If  the 
sympatlietic  be  cut,  or  the  upper  ganglion  extirpated,  the  flow  of  saliva  is  increased. 
If  both  nerves  be  divided,  a  copious  and  continuous  flow  of  watery  saliva  ensues 
{paralytic  secretion).  If  the  gustatory  nerve  be  divided,  and  its  central  end 
stimulated,  the  same  effects  are  produced  as  by  stimulation  of  the  Chorda  tympani. 
So  that  the  gustatory  nerve  is  regarded  as  the  afferent  nerve  in  the  reflex  act, 
and  the  Chorda  as  the  efferent. 

Mucous  Glands,  Besides  the  salivary  glands  proper,  numerous  other  glands 
are  found  in  the  mouth.  They  appear  to  secrete  mucus  only,  which  serves  to 
keep  the  mouth  moist  during  the  intervals  of  the  salivary  secretion,  and  which  is 
mixed  with  that  secretion  in  swallowing.  Many  of  these  glands  are  found  at  tlie 
posterior  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  behind  the  circum  vallate  papillrc,  and 
also  along  its  margins  as  far  forward  as  the  apex.*  Others  lie  around  and  in  the 
tonsil  between  its  crypts,  and  a  large  number  in  the  soft  palate.  These  glands 
are  of  the  ordinary  compound  racemose  type. 

*  The  student  must  recollect  that  a  ferment  is  a  body  which  initiates  and  propagates  its  action 
irrespective  of  the  quantity  of  it  which  is  present  in  the  mixture.  Thus  a  very  minute  portiou 
of  ptyalin  will  decompose  a  large  quantity  of  starch. 

^  It  has  been  recently  shown  by  Ebner  that  many  of  these  glands  open  into  the  trenches  n round 
the  circum  vallate  papillee,  and  that  their  secretion  is  more  watery  than  that  of  ordinary  mneous 
glands.  He  supposes  that  they  assist  in  the  more  rapid  distribution  of  the  substance  to  be  tasted, 
over  the  region  where  the  special  apparatus  of  the  sense  of  taste  is  situated. 
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The  secretion  is  more  viscid  than  the  saliva,  and  is  distinguished  from  it  by 
the  presence  of  mucous  globules  and  the  absence  of  pt yalin.  Its  mechanical  uses, 
liowever,  seem  identical  with  or  subordinate  to  those  of  the  saliva. 

The  Pharynx. 

The  Pharynx  is  that  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  is  placed  behind  the 
nose,  mouth,  and  larynx.  It  is  a  musculo-membranous  sac,  somewhat  conical  in 
form,  with  the  base  upwards  and  the  apex  downwards,  extending  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  skull  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  in  front,  and  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra 
behind. 

The  pharynx  is  about  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  broader  in  the 
transverse  than  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  opposite 
the  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone;  its  narrowest  point  at  its  termination  in  the 
oesophagus.  It  is  limited,  aiove,  by  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone; 
belowy  it  is  continuous  with  the  oesophagus ;  posteriorly^  it  is  connected  by  loose 
areolar  tissue  with  the  cervical  portion  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  Longi 
colli  and  Recti  capitis  antici  muscles ;  anteriorly^  it  is  incomplete,  and  is  attached 
in  succession  to  the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament,  the 
lower  jaw,  the  tongue,  hyoid  bone,  and  larynx ;  laterally^  it  is  connected  to  the 
styloid  processes  and  their  muscles,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  common  and  internal 
carotid  arteries,  the  internal  jugular  veins,  and  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  sjMnpathetic 
nerves ;  and  above,  with  a  small  part  of  the  Internal  Pterygoid  muscles. 

It  has  seven  openings  communicating  with  it :  the  two  posterior  narcs,  the  two 
Eustachian  tubes,  the  mouth,  larynx,  and  oesophagus. 

The  posterior  nares  are  the  two  large  apertures  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 

The  two  Eustachian  tubes  open  one  at  each  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx, 
at  the  back  part  of  the  inferior  meatus.  Below  the  nasal  fossie  are  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  soft  palate  and  uvula,  the  large  aperture  of  the  mouth,  the  base  of 
the  tongue,  the  epiglottis,  and  the  cordiform  opening  of  the  larynx. 

The  oesophageal  opening  is  the  lower,  contracted  portion  of  the  pharynx. 

Structure,  The  pharynx  is  composed  of  three  coats:  mucous,  fibrous,  and 
muscular. 

The  fibrous  coat  is  situated  between  the  mucous  and  muscular  layers,  and  is 
called  the  pharyngeal  aponeurosis.  It  is  thick  above,  where  the  muscular  fibres 
are  wanting,  and  is  firmly  connected  to  the  basilar  process  of  tlie  occipital  and 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bones.  As  it  descends  it  diminishes  in  thickness, 
and  is  gradually  lost. 

The  mucous  coat  is  continuous  with  that  lining  the  Eustachian  tubes,  the  nares, 
the  mouth,  and  the  larynx.  It  is  covered  by  columnar  ciliated  epitheliinn,  as  low 
down  as  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  nares;  below  that  point  the  epithelium 
is  of  the  squamous  variety.  Beneath  the  mucous  membrane  are  found  racemose 
mucous  glands ;  they  are  especially  numerous  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx 
around  the  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes.  Throughout  the  pharynx  are  also 
numerous  crypts  or  recesses,  the  walls  of  which  are  surrounded  by  13'mphoid 
tissue,  similar  to  what  is  found  in  the  tonsils.  Across  the  back  part  of  the 
pharyngeal  cavity,  between  the  two  Eustachian  tubes,  a  considerable  mass  of  this 
tissue  exists,  and  has  been  named  the  pharyngeal  tonsil. 

The  muscular  coat  has  been  already  described  (p.  874). 

The  (Esophagus. 

The  ffisoPHAGUS  is  a  muscular  canal,  about  nine  inches  in  length,  extending 
from  the  pharynx  to  the  stomach.  It  commences  at  the  lower  border  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  opposite  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  descends  along  the  front  of 
the  spine,  through  the  posterior  mediastinum,  passes  through  the  Diapliragm, 
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aud,  enteriDg  the  abdomen,  terminates  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  Stomacii, 
opposite  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra.  The  general  direction  of  the  oesophagus  ig 
vertical ;  but  it  presents  two  or  three  sliglit  curvatures  in  its  course.  At  its 
commencement  it  is  placed  in  the  median  line ;  but  it  inclines  to  the  left  side  a> 
far  as  the  root  of  the  neck,  gradually  passes  to  the  middle  line  again,  and  finally 
again  deviates  to  the  left  as  it  passes  forwards  to  the  oesophageal,  opening  of  tli<' 
Diaphragm.  The  oesophagus  also  presents  an  antero-posterior  flexure,  corre- 
sponding to  the  curvature  of  the  cervical  and  thoracic  portions  of  the  spine.  It 
is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  being  most  contracted  at  its  com- 
mencement, and  at  the  point  where  it  passes  through  the  Diaphragm. 

Relatiotis,  In  the  neck^  the  oesophagus  is  in  relation,  in  fronts  with  the  trachea: 
and,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  where  it  projects  to  the  left  side,  with  the 
thyroitl  gland  and  thoracic  duct ;  behind^  it  rests  upon  the  vertebral  column  and 
Longus  colli  muscle ;  on  each  side,  it  is  in  relation  'with  the  common  carotid 
artery  (especially  the  left,  as  it  inclines  to  that  side)  and  part  of  the  lateral  lobes 
of  the  thyroid  gland;  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  ascend  between  it  and  tlie 
trachea. 

In  the  thorax^  it  is  at  first  situated  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  median  line ;  it  then 
passes  behind  the  left  side  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  aortic  arch,  and  descends 
in  the  posterior  mediastinum,  along  the  right  side  of  the  aorta,  nearly  to  the 
Diaphragm,  where  it  passes  in  from  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  artery,  previous 
to  entering  the  abdomen.  It  is  in  relation,  infront^  with  the  trachea,  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  left  carotid  and  left  subclavian  arteries,  and  left  bronchus,  and  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  pericardium ;  behind^  it  rests  upon  the  vertebral  column, 
the  Longus  colli,  and  the  intercostal  vessels;  and  below,  near  the  Diaphragm, 
upon  the  front  of  the  aorta;  laterally^  it  is  covered  by  the  pleurae:  the  vena 
azygos  major  lies  on  the  right,  and  the  descending  aorta  on  the  left  side.  The 
pneumogastric  nerves  descend  in  close  contact  with  it,  the  right  nerve  passing 
down  behind,  and  the  left  nerve  in  front  of  it. 

Surgical  Anatomy, — The  relations  of  the  OBSopliagus  are  of  considerable  practical  interest  to 
the  surgeon,  as  he  is  frequently  required,  in  cases  of  stricture  of  this  tube,  to  dilate  the  canal  by 
a  bougie,  when  it  is  of  importance  that  the  direction  of  the  a'sopha^s,  and  its  relations  to  sur- 
rounding parts,  should  be  remembered.  In  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  oesophagus,  where 
its  tissues  have  become  softened  from  infiltration  of  the  morbid  deposit,  the  greatest  care  i^ 
requisite  in  directing  the  bougie  through  the  strictured  part,  a6  a  false  passage  may  easily  be 
made,  and  the  instrument  may  pass  into  the  mediastinum,  or  into  one  or  the  other  pleural  cavity, 
or  even  into  the  pericardium. 

The  student  should  also  remember  that  contraction' of  the  03sophagus,  and  consequent  symptom* 
of  stricture,  are  occasionally  produced  by  an  aneurism  of  some  part  of  the  aorta  pressing  upon 
this  tube.    Jn  such  a  case  the  passage  of  a  bougie  could  only  hasten  the  fatal  issue. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a  foreign  body  becomes  impacted  in  the  oesophagus,  which  can 
neither  be  brought  upwards  nor  moved  downwards.  When  all  ordinary  means  for  its  reraovjil 
have  failed,  excision  is  the  only  resource.  This,  of  course,  can  only  be  performed  when  it  is  not 
very  low  down.  If  the  foreign  body  is  allowed  to  remain,  extensive  inflammation  and  ulcer- 
ation of  the  (t'sophagus  may  ensue.  In  one  case  the  foreign  body  ultimately  penetrated  the 
intervertebral  substance,  and  destroyed  life  by  inflammation  of  the  membranes  and  substance  of 
the  cord. 

The  operation  of  oesophagotomy  is  thus  performed.  *  Tlie  patient  being  placed  upon  his  back, 
with  the  head  and  shoulders  slightly  elevated,  an  incision,  about  four  inches  in  length,  should  In- 
made  on  the  left  side  of  the  trachea,  from  the  thyroid  cartilage  downwards,  dividing  the  skin 
and  Platysma.  The  edges  of  the  wound  being  separated,  the  Omo-hyoid  muscle  should,  if  neces- 
sary, be  divided,  and  the  fibres  of  the  Sterno-liyoid  'and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles  drawn  inwanl>: 
the  sheath  of  the  carotid  muscles  being  exposed,  should  be  drawn  outwards,  and  retained  iu  thai 
position  by  retractors:  the  oesophagus  will  then  be  exposed,  and  should  be  divided  over  the  foi^ipn 
body,  which  should  then  be  removed.  Great  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  wounding  the  thyroid 
vessels,  the  thyroid  gland,  and  the  laryngeal  nerves. 

Structure.  The  oesophagus  has  three  coats:  an  external,  or  muscular;  a  middle, 
or  cellular ;  aud  an  internal,  or  mucous  coat. 

The  mu^scular  coat  is  composed  of  two  planes  of  fibres  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, an  external  longitudinal  and  an  internal  circular. 

The  longitudinal  Jibres  are  arranged  at  the  commencement  of  the  tube  in  three 
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fasciculi :  one  in  front,  which  is  attached  to  the  vertical  ridge  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  and  one  at  each  side,  which  are  continuous  with 
the  fibres  of  the  Inferior  constrictor :  as  they  descend  they  blend  together,  and 
form  a  uniform  layer,  which  covers  the  outer  surface  of  the  tube. 

The  circular  fibres  are  continuous  above  with  the  Inferior  constrictor;  their 
direction  is  transverse  at  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  tube,  but  oblique  in 
the  central  part.^ 

The  muscular  fibres  in  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  are  of  a  red  color,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  the  striped  variety;  but  below  they  consist  entirely  of  tlie 
involuntary  muscular  fibre. 

The  cellular  coat  connects  loosely  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats. 

The  mucous  coat  is  thick,  of  a  reddish  color  above,  and  pale  below.  It  is  dis- 
posed in  longitudinal  folds,  which  disappear  on  distension  of  the  tube.  Its  surface 
is  studded  with  minute  papilke,  and  it  is  covered  throughout  with  a  thick  layer 
of  squamous  epithelium. 

The  (Bsophayeal  glamls  are  numerous  small  compound  racemose  glands,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  tube ;  they  are  lodged  in  the  submucous  tissue,  and  open 
upon  the  surface  by  a  long  excretory  duct.  They  are  most  numerous  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube,  where  they  form  a  ring  round  the  cardiac  orifice. 

Thjs  Abdomkx. 

The  Abdomen  is  the  largest  cavity  in  the  body,  and  is  separated,  below,  from 
the  pelvic  cavity  by  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  oval  being  directed  upwards  and  downwards ;  it  is  wider  above  than 
below,  and  measures  more  in  the  vertical  than  in  the  transverse  diameter. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded,  in  front  and  at  the  sides^  by  the  lower  ribs,  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  the  venter  ilii ;  behind^  by  the  vertebral  column  and  the 
Psoas  and  Quadratus  lumborum  muscles;  ahove^  by  the  Diaphragm  ;  hehw^  by  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis.  The  muscles  forming  the  boundaries  of  the  cavity  are  lined 
upon  their  inner  surface  by  a  layer  of  fascia,  differently  arranged  according  to 
the  part  to  which  it  is  attached. 

The  abdomen  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  some  of  the 
accessory  organs  to  digestion,  viz.,  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen ;  and  the  kid- 
neys and  suprarenal  ca|)sules.  Most  of  these  structures,  as  w;3ll  as  the  wall  of 
the  cavity  in  wliich  they  are  contained,  are  covered  by  an  extensive  and  com- 
plicated serous  membrane,  the  peritoneum. 

The  apertures  found  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  for  the  transmission  of 
structures  to  or  from  it,  are  the  umbilicus^  for  the  transmission  (in  the  foetus)  of 
the  umbilical  vessels ;  the  caval  opening  in  the  Diaphragm,  for  the  transmission 
of  the  inferior  vena  cava;  the  aortic  opvning^  for  the  passage  of  the  aorta,  vena 
azygos,  and  thoracic  duct ;  and  the  oesophageal  opening^  Ibr  the  a?sophagus  and 
pneumogastric  nerves.  Below^  there  are  two  apertures  on  each  side ;  one  for 
the  passage  of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  the  other  for  the  transmission  of  the 
spermatic  cord  in  the  male,  and  the  round  ligament  in  the  female. 

Regions.  For  convenience  of  description  of  the  viscera,  as  well  as  of  reference 
to  the  morbid  condition  of  the  contained  parts,  the  abdomen  is  artificially  divided 
into  nine  regions.  Thus,  if  two  circular  lines  are  drawn  round  the  body,  the  one 
parallel  with  the  cartilages  of  the  ninth  ribs,  and  the  other  with  the  highest  point 
of  the  crests  of  the  ilia,  the  abdominal  cavity  is  divided  into  three  zones,  an  ujiper, 
a  middle,  and  a  lower.  If  two  parallel  lines  are  drawn  from  the  cartilage  of  the 
ei-ghth  rib  on  each  side,  down  to  the  centre  of  Poupart's  ligament,  each  of  these 
zones  is  subdivided  into  three  part^,  a  middle  and  two  lateral. 

*  Accessory  slips  of  muscular  fibres  are  described  by  Dr.  Cunningham  as  pnssinfi^  between  the 
oesophagus  and  the  pleura,  where  it  covers  the  thoracic  aorta  (almost  always),  or  the  root  of  the 
left  bronchus  (usually),  or  the  back  of  the  pericardium,  or  corner  of  the  mediastinum  (more 
rarely),  as  well  as  other  still  more  rare  accessory  fibres. — Journal  of  Aruit,  and  Phys.^  vol.  x., 
p.  320. 
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The  middle  region  of  the  upper  zone  is  called  the  epi'jastric  (W,  over;  yBStit 
the  stomach) ;  and  the  two  lateral  regions,  the  ri'jkt  and  left  hypochondriac  {Wi 

Fig.  41)4. — TI]L-  Regions  of  ilie  Abdomen  and  their  CoDt«tita. 
(Edgi-  of  Costal  Curliluges  in  dotted  ontliae.) 


vnder ;  -xivifot,  the  carti!a;/es).  The  ceninil  repon  of  the  middle  zone  is  the 
vmliilical;  and  the  two  lateral  region.-J,  the  rii/kt  and  k/l  lumljar.  The  miiMIe 
rc;rion  of  the  lowerzoncislhe  A///fO;/as(r!'cor  pwi/cre^/twi ;  aiidlhc  lateral  region? 
are  the  ri<jhl  aud  hi'l  iivjuimil  or  iliac.  The  viscera  conlained  in  tliese  dilVcTfiii 
regions  are  the  following  (I''ig.  464) : — 


Ri'jkt  J7>jpochonil:-iac. 

The  right  lo1<e  of  the 
liver  and  the  gall-bladder, 
the  duodenum,  pancreas, 
hepatic  flexure  of  the 
colun,  upper  part  of  the 
right  kidney,  and  the 
right  suprarenal  capsule. 


Epigastric  Ref/ion.  Left  I!>/])oehondriac. 

The  middle  and  pyloric         The  splenic  end  of  tlie 

end  of  the  stomaeh,  lelt     stomach,  the    spleen  aud 

lobe  of  the  liver,  and  lobu-     extremity  of  the  pancreas, 

lua  Spigelii,  and  the  pan-     the  splenic  flexure  of  llie 

creas.  colon,  upper  half  of  lli« 

left   kidney,   and  the  lefi 

suprarenal  capsule. 


Jiiijht  L'imbar,                      Umblliail  Re'jion.  Left  L'imbar. 

Ascending  colon,  lower         The  transverse   colon,  Descending  colon,  part 

part  of  tlie  right  kidney,     partoftliegrcat omentum  of  the    omentum,  loiver 

and  some  convolutions  of    and  mesentery,  transverse  ])avt  of  the  left  kidney,  aaJ 

the  small  intestines.              partof  iheduodenum.and  eome  convolutions  of  llw 

some  convolutions  of  the  small  intestines. 

jejunum  and  ileum. 
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Right  Inguinal  (Iliac). 
The  caecum,  appendix 

CSBCi. 


Hypogastric  Region. 

Convolutions  of  the 
small  intestines,  the  blad- 
der in  children,  and  in 
adults  if  distended,  and 
the  uterus  during  preg- 
nancy. 


Left  Inguinal  {Iliac), 

Sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon. 


The  Peritoneum. 

The  peritoneum  (Tgpi«iv8iv,  to  extend  around)  is  a  serous  membrane,  and  partially 
invests  all  the  viscera  contained  in  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  number  and  diflFerent  shapes  of  these  viscera,  the  reflections  of 
the  peritoneum,  as  it  invests  them,  are  exceedingly  complex  and  diflicult  to  under- 
stand. 

The  peritoneum  partially  invests  all  the  viscera  contained  in  the  abdominal  and 
pelvic  cavities,  forming  the  visceral  layer  of  the  membrane ;  it  is  then  reflected 

Fig.  465. — The  Reflections  of  the  Peritoneam,  as  seen  in  a  Vertical 

Section  of  the  Abdomen. 


upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  parietes  of  those  cavities,  forming  the  parietal 
layer.  The/?ee surface  of  the  peritoneum  is  smooth,  moist,  and  covered  by  a  thin 
squamous  epithelium ;  its  attached  surface  is  rough,  being  connected  to  the  vis- 
cera and  inner  surface  of  the  parietes  by  means  of  areolar  tissue,  called  the  sub- 
peritoneal areolar  tissue.  The  parietal  portion  is  loosely  connected  with  the  fascia 
lining  the  abdomen  and  pelvis ;  but  more  closely  to  the  under  surface  of  the  Dia- 
phragm, and  in  the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen. 
50 
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In  order  to  get  a  first  general  idea  of  the  peritoneum  and  its  reflectionSf  the 
student  should  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera  are  placed 
external  to  it,  and  that  it  is  a  shut  sac  superimposed  upon  the  viscera.* 

Let  the  student  imagine  that  all  the  viscera  are  in  their  proper  positions  in  tbe 
abdominal  cavity,  but  uninvested  by  peritoneum.  Upon  the  top  of  them  is  placed 
a  large  closed  sac  or  bladder,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  extreme  thinness,  and 
wherever  there  is  a  cleft  between  two  viscera  a  process  of  peritoneum  derived 
from  the  part  of  the  sac  in  contact  with  the  viscera  is  tucked  in  between  them,  so 
as  to  cover  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  two  viscera  and  separate  them  from  each 
other,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  becoming  adherent  to  the  viscera,  form  an  invest- 
ment for  them.  Thus  in  Fig.  465  such  a  diverticulum  or  process  may  be  seen 
tucked  in  between  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  and  the  upper  surface  of  the 
stomach,  and  extending  between  the  two  as  far  backwards  as  the  portal  vein, 
hepatic  artery,  and  hepatic  duct,  which  it  covers  on  their  anterior  surfaces,  form- 
ing the  anterior  layer  of  what  is  termed  the  lesser  omentum,  which  is  a  double 
fold  of  peritoneum  passing  downwards  from  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  to  the 
lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach.  The  first  of  these  diverticula  or  processes  which 
must  be  alluded  to,  because  it  is  the  largest,  is  one  which  is  tucked  in  round  the 
hepatic  artery,  as  it  passes  forwards  and  upwards  to  the  liver,  and  afterwards 
expands  into  a  large  sac  or  bag,  which  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  liver 
and  stomach,  and  the  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen, 
separating  these  structures  from  each  other.  This  large  cul-de-sac  of  peritoneum 
is  called  the  lesser  cavity  of  the  peritoneum^  jbut  is  only  a  part  of  the  general  cavity, 
differentiated  from  it  by  the  constriction  produced  at  the  situation  of  the  hepatic 
artery.  In  this  respect  the  peritoneum  may  be  compared  to  an  hour-glass  with 
two  unequal  globes :  the  smaller  one  constituting  the  lesser  cavity  of  the  peri- 
toneum ;  the  larger  one  the  greater  cavity ;  and  the  constriction  where  the  two 
globes  communicate  corresponding  to  the  constriction  in  the  peritoneum  where 
it  hooks  round  the  hepatic  artery.  This  constriction  is  called  the  foramen  of 
Winslow. 

A  process  of  this  lesser  bag  of  the  peritoneum  is  pushed  backwards  and 
upwards  behind  the  liver,  extending  as  far  as  the  under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm, 
the  posterior  part  of  which  it  covers.  At  its  extremity  this  process  is  in  con- 
tact with  a  process  of  the  greater  bag  of  the  peritoneum,  which  is  pushed  in 
from  the  front,  in  the  cleft  between  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver  and  the  under 
surface  of  the  Diaphragm.  Where  these  two  layers  are  in  contact  (passing  down 
from  the  Diaphragm  to  the  liver)  they  form  some  of  the  ligaments  of  the  liver, 
thus  supporting  and  holding  it  in  position.  A  second  process  of  the  lesser  bag 
of  the  peritoneum  is  pushed  forwards  on  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  which  it 
invests  as  far  as  the  transverse  fissure ;  here  it  takes  a  sudden  turn  downwards 
to  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  forms  the  posterior  layer  of  the 
gastro-hepatic  or  lesser  omentum.  Between  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver 
and  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  it  is  in  contact  with  the  greater  bag  of 
the  peritoneum,  a  process  of  which  is  sent  inwards  between  the  liver  and  stomach 
from  the  front.  Between  the  two  layers  are  situated  the  hepatic  artery,  the 
portal  vein,  and  the  hepatic  duct.  A  third  process  of  the  lesser  bag  passes  from 
the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach  in  front  of  the  small  intestines  for  a  variable 
distance,  and,  being  reflected  upon  itself,  ascends  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
transverse  colon.  In  doing  this  it  forms  a  loose  fold,  lying  between  the  small 
intestines  and  the  aMominal  wall,  but  contained  between  two  layers  of  the 
greater  bag,  which  are  reflected  in  a  similar  way  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
transverse  colon  from  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach. 

This  process  of  tbe  lesser  bag,  after  investin^^  the  upper  surface  of  the  trans- 
verse colon,  passes  back  to  the  spine,  forming  tlie  upper  layer  of  the  transverse 

'  We  may  (ii9ref(ai*d,  for  the  present,  the  fact  that  the  peritoneum  in  the  female  is  not  an  aheo- 
lutely  closed  sac,  since  the  Fallopian  tubes  open  into  it  at  their  free  extremities. 
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meso-colon,  and,  ascending  in  front  of  the  pancreas  and  crura  of  the  Diaphragm, 
reaches  the  under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm,  where  it  is  continuous  with  tlie 
process  of  the  lesser  bag,  which  we  have  seen  lining  the  under  surface  of  the 
posterior  part  of  this  muscle.  Thus  the  lesser  cavilv  of  the  peritoneum  is  seen 
to  be  a  complete  sac  or  bag,  separating  the  back  and  part  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  liver,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  trans- 
verse colon  from  the  back  part  of  the  under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen. 

The  greater  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  separates  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the 
viscera  from  the  front  ivall  of  the  abdomen  ;  so  that  in  our  comparison  of  the 
two  cavities  to  an  hour-glass  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  not  in  the 
same  straight  line  as  the  two  globes  of  the  hour-glass,  but  that,  at  the  point  of 
constriction,  the  smaller  cavity  is  bent  round  the  hepatic  artery,  so  as  to  lie 
behind  the  greater  cavity. 

Fig.  436. — Plan  of  the  Pei'ltoneam. 


/' 


The  greater  sac  of  the  peritoneum  is  placed  in  front  of  the  viscera,  one  layer 
being  in  contact  with  them,  the  other  lining  the  inner  siirfaee  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  abdomen.  The  layer  which  is  in  relation  with  the  viscera  sends 
backwards  diverticula,  which  pass  between  the  various  organs,  and  in  certain 
places  come  in  contact  with  ttie  peritoneum,  forming  the  lesser  bag  in  the 
manner  described  above.  Tlius  we  have  one  of  these  diverticula  sent  backwards 
between  the  liver  and  Diaphragm,  covering  the  anterior  pnrt  of  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  Diaphragm,  until  it  meets  the  peritoneum  of  the  lesser  cavity,  and 
covering  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver  as  far  backwards  as  the  ligaments.  The 
extremity  of  ttiis  diverticulum  is  in  contact  with  a  similar  diverticulum  of  the 
lesser  bag,  already  described,  and  Ihe  two  layehi,  when  in  apposition,  form  the 
coronary  and  lateral  ligaments  of  the  liver.  Another  process  is  sent  backwards 
between  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  and  the  stomach,  to  meet  a  similar  process 
of  the  lesser  cavily  prolonged  from  behind  forwards.  Where  the  two  are  in 
apposition,  the  leaser  or  gastro-liepatic  omentum  is  formed.  A  third  divertic- 
ulum is  carried  backwards  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  between  the 
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transverse  colon  and  the  small  intestines.  Tliis  prolongation  covers  the  under 
surface  of  the  transverse  colon,  and  forms  the  under  layer  of  the  transverse  meso- 
colon and  the  upper  layer  of  the  mesentery :  by  its  extremity  it  is  in  contact 
with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  and  covers  a  part  of  the  abdominal  aorta. 
Between  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  and  the  transverse  colon  there  is 
a  fold  or  reduplication  of  the  peritoneum,  which  contains  between  its  layers  a 
s'!milar  fold  irom  the  lesser  cavity,  and  forms  the  apron  or  great  omentum. 
Another  fold  of  the  greater  bag  of  the  peritoneum  is  pushed  backwards  to  the 
spine  between  the  small  intestines  and  the  pelvic  viscera.  This  fold  forms  the 
lower  layer  of  the  mesentery,  and  by  its  extremity  covers  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  passes  over  the  sacro-vertebral 
migle  into  the  pelvis.  From  the  lower  layer  of  this  process,  which  covers  the 
upper  part  of  the  pelvic  viscera,  diverticula  are  sent  downwards  between  tl^e 
pelvic  viscera,  separating  them  from  one  another:  thus  one  is  sent  downwards 
iDCtween  the  back  of  the  rectum  and  the  sacrum,  another  between  the  rectum 
and  the  bladder.  In  the  female,  one  is  sent  down  between  the  rectum  and  uterus, 
another  between  the  uterus  and  bladder.  These,  then,  are  the  various  diverticula 
sent  off  from  the  posterior  layer  of  the  greater  bag  of  the  peritoneum  ;  the  ante- 
rior layer  simply  lines  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  continuous  at  its 
extremities  with  the  posterior  layer. 

The  student  will  perhaps  be  better  able  to  follow  these  various  folds  or  reflec- 
tions of  the  peritoneum  by  a  reference  to  the  accompanying  plan  (Fig.  466), 
which  should  be  studied  in  conjunction  with  Fig.  465.  He  must  not  forget,  how- 
ever, that  though  the  lesvser  and  greater  cavities  of  the  peritoneum  are  here 
represented,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  as  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  they  are 
not  really  so,  but  that  they  both  form  part  of  one  great  cavity.  The  reflections 
of  the  peritoneum  may  be  traced  in  two  different  ways,  either  by  considering  the 
folds  which  form  each  cavity  separately,  or  by  describing  them  together. 

According  to  the  first  plan  (Fig.  465),  the  abdomen  having  been  opened,  the 
liver  should  be  raised  ana  supported  in  that  position,  and  the  stomach  should  be 
depressed,  when  a  thin  membranous  layer  is  seen  passing  from  the  transverse 
fissure  of  the  liver  to  the  upper  border  of  the  stomacli :  this  is  the  lesser  or  gastro- 
hepatic  omentum.  It  consists  of  two  delicate  layers  of  peritoneum,  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior,  between  which  are  contained  the  hepatic  vessels  and  nerves.  Of 
these  two  layers,  the  anterior  should  first  be  traced,  and  then  the  posterior. 

The  anterior  layer  descends  to  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  covers 
its  anterior  surface  as  far  as  the  great  curvature :  it  descends  for  some  distance 
in  front  of  the  small  intestines,  and,  returning  upon  itself  to  the  transverse  colon, 
forms  the  external  layer  of  the  great  omentum ;  it  then  covers  the  under  surface 
of  the  transverse'  colon,  and,  passing  to  the  back  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
forms  the  inferior  layer  of  the  transverse  meso-colon.  It  then  descends  in  front 
of  the  duodenum,  the  aorta,  and  vena  cava,  as  far  as  the  superior  mesenteric 
artery,  along  which  it  passes  to  invest  the  small  intestincvS,  and,  returning  to  the 
vertebral  column,  forms  the  mesentery;  whilst,  on  either  side,  it  covers  the 
ascending  and  descending  colon,  and  is  thus  continuous  with  the  peritoneum 
lining  the  Avails  of  the  abdomen.  From  the  root  of  the  mesentery  it  descends 
along  the  front  of  the  spine  into  the  pelvis,  and  surrounds  the  upper  part  of  the 
rectum,  which  it  holds  in  its  position  oy  means  of  a  distinct  fold,  the  meso-recivm. 
Its  course  in  the  male  and  female  now  differs. 

In  the  male  it  forms  a  fold  between  the  rectum  and  bladder,  the  redo-vesical 
foki^  and  ascends  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  latter  organ  as  far  as  its 
summit. 

In  the  female  it  descends  into  the  pelvis  in  front  of  the  rectum,  forms  a  fold 
between  the  rectum  and  vagina,  the  reclo-vaginal  fold  (Pouch  of  Douglas),  covers 
a  small  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  *and  passes  on  to  the  uterus,  the 
fundus  and  body  of  which  it  covers.  From  the  sides  of  the  uterus  it  is  reflected 
on  each  side  to  the  wall  of  the  pelvis,  forming  the  broad  ligaments;  and  from 
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the  anterior  surface  of  the  uterus  it  ascends  upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder 
as  far  as  its  summit.  From  this  point  it  may  be  traced,  as  in  the  male,  ascending 
upon  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  to  the  under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm ; 
from  which  it  is  reflected  upon  the  liver,  forming  the  upper  layer  of  the  coronary, 
and  the  lateral  and  longitudinal  ligaments.  It  then  covers  the  upper  and  under 
surfaces  of  the  liver,  and  at  the  transverse  fissure  becomes  continuous  with  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  lesser  omentum,  the  point  whence  its  reflection  was  origi- 
nally traced. 

The  posterior  layer  of  the  lesser  omentum  descends  to  the  lesser  curvature  of 
the  stomach,  and  covers  its  posterior  surface  as  far  as  the  great  curvature ;  it  then 
descends  for  some  distance  in  front  of  the  small  intestines,  and,  returning  upon 
itself  to  the  transverse  colon,  forms  the  internal  layer  of  the  great  omentum;  it 
covers  the  upper  surface  of  the  transverse  colon,  and,  passing  backwards  to  the 
spine,  forms  the  upper  layer  of  the  transverse  meso-colon.  Ascending  in  front 
of  the  pancreas  and  crura  of  the  Diaphragm,  it  lines  the  back  part  of  the  under 
surface  of  that  muscle,  from  which  it  is  reflected  on  to  the  posterior  border  of 
the  liver,  forming  the  inferior  layer  of  the  coronary  ligament.  From  the  under 
surface  of  the  liver  it  may  be  traced  to  the  transverse  fissure,  where  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lesser  omentum,  the  point  whence  its 
reflection  was  originally  traced. 

The  space  included  in  the  reflections  of  this  layer  of  the  peritoneum  is  called 
the  lesser  cavity  of  the  peritoneum^  or  cavity  of  the  great  omentum.  It  is  bounded, 
in  front^  by  the  lesser  omentum,  the  stomach,  and  the  descending  part  of  the 
great  omentum ;  behind^  by  the  ascending  part  of  the  great  omentum,  the  trans- 
verse colon,  transverse  meso-colon,  and  its  ascending  layer;  ahove^  by  the  liver; 
and  below^  by  the  folding  of  the  great  omentum.  This  space  communicates  with 
the  general  peritoneal  cavity  through  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  which  is  situated 
behind  the  right,  or  free,  border  of  the  lesser  omentum. 

In  order  to  trace  the  two  layers  together,  we  commence  at  the  top  of  the 
abdominal  cavity ;  that  is  to  say,  the  under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm.  This 
muscle  is  covered  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  peritoneum  ;  one  layer  extending 
from  its  anterior  border,  backwards;  the  other  from  its  posterior  border,  for- 
wards. Where  the  two  layers  meet  they  are  reflected  downwards  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  liver,  forming  the  coronary  and  lateral  ligaments  of  this  organ. 
When  these  two  layers  reach  the  liver  they  again  separate  to  inclose  this  viscus, 
the  one  passing  in  front  and  the  other  behind,  and  they  meet  again  on  its  under 
surface  at  the  transverse  fissure.  From  this  fissure  they  turn  downwards  to  the 
lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  forming  the  gastro  hepatic  or  lesser  omentum, 
and  inclosing  the  hepatic  artery,  the  portal  vein,  and  the  hepatic  duct,  which  are 
contained  between  the  two  folds  in  this  situation.  From  the  lesser  curvature  of 
the  stomach  the  two  layers  pass  over  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the 
viscus,  inclosing  it  and  meetmg  again  at  the  greater  curvature.  From  this  point 
they  pass  down  in  front  of  the  small  intestines,  between  this  tube  and  the  abdom- 
inal wall,  and  are  reflected  on  themselves,  passing  upwards  to  the  transverse 
colon,  and  forming  the«pron  or  great  omentum.  This  reflection,  therefore,  con- 
sists oi  four  layers  of  peritoneum.  When  the  two  posterior  layers  of  the  great 
omentum,  in  their  reflection  upwards,  reach  the  transverse  colon,  they  separate  to 
inclose  this  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube,  the  one  layer  passing  above  it  and  the 
other  below.  They  meet  on  its  posterior  surface,  and  pass  backwards  to  the 
vertebral  column,  forming  what  is  called  the  transverse  meso-colon.  At  this  point 
the  two  layers  separate.  The  one  which  formed  the  upper  surface  of  the  trans- 
verse meso-colon,  and  wliich  belongs  to  the  lesser  cavity,  passes  upwards  in  front 
of  the  pancreas  and  crura  of  the  Diaphragm  to  the  back  part  of  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  Diaphragm,  the  point  from  which  the  description  of  this  layer  was 
commenced.  The  other,  which 'formed  the  inferior  layer  of  the  transverse  meso- 
colon, turns  downwards  in  front  of  the  duodenum,  aorta,  and  inferior  vena  cava, 
and  can  be  traced  as  a  single  layer,  in  the  manner  above  described,  investing  the 
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small  intestines  and  forming  the  mesentery ;  then  passing  over  the  sacro-vertebral 
angle  into  the  pelvis,  the  viscera  of  which  it  partially  invests,  and  finally  over 
the  posterior  surface  ot  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen  to  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  Diaphragm,  the  point  from  which  the  description  of  this  layer  was  com- 
menced. 

In  addition  to  tracing  the  peritoneum  vertically,  as  has  been  now  done,  it  is 
necessary  to  trace  it  horizontally.  If  this  is  done  below  the  transverse  colon,  a 
reference  to  Fig.  465  will  show  that  the  circle  is  extremely  simple,  as  it  includes 
only  the  greater  bag  of  the  peritoneum.  Above  the  level  of  the  transverse  coloi] 
the  arrangemeut  is  more  complicated,  on  account  of  the  existence  of  two  sacs. 
Starting  from  the  linea  alba,  below  the  level  of  the  transverse  colon,  and  tracing 
the  continuity  in  a  horizontal  direction  to  the  right,  we  find  the  peritoneum 
covering  the  mternal  surface  of  the  abdominal  wall  almost  as  far  as  tiie  anterior 
border  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle ;  it  is  there  reflected  over  the  sides 
and  anterior  surface  of  the  caecum  and  ascending  colon,  fixing  them  to  the  abdom- 
inal wall,  thus  forming  the  meso-ca[>cura  and  the  ascending  meso-colon,  from 
which  it  can  be  traced  over  the  kidney  to  the  front  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
It  then  passes  along  the  mesenteric  vessels  to  invest  the  small  intestines,  and  back 
again  to  the  spine,  forming  the  mesentery,  between  the  layers  of  which  are  con- 
tained the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  lacteals,  and  glands.  Lastly,  it  passes  over  tlie 
left  kidney  to  the  sides  and  anterior  surface  of  the  descending  colon,  forming  the 
descending  and  sigmoid  meso-colon,  and,  reaching  the  abdominal  wall,  it  passes 
along  it  to  the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen. 

Above  the  transverse  colon  (Fig.  467)  the  peritoneum  can  be  traced,  forming 
the  greater  and  lesser  cavities,  and  their  communication  through  the  foramen  of 
Winslow  can  be  demonstrated.  Commencing  in  the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen 
the  membrane  may  be  traced  lining  its  internal  wall,  and  on  the  right  side  sending 
a  process  backwards  to  encircle  the  obliterated  umbilical  vein  (the  round  liga- 
ment of  the  liver)  forming  the  falciform  or  longitudinal  ligament  of  the  hver. 
Continuing  its  course  to  the  right,  it  is  reflected  over  the  front  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  right  kidney,  across  the  vena  cava  inferior  and  aorta,  and  over  the  left 
kidney  to  the  hilum  of  the  spleen.  From  this  point  it  is  reflected  on  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  stomach,  which  it  covers,  and  from  its  right  extremity  it 
passes  around  the  vessels  passing  to  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  and  back 
again  to  the  stomach,  as  tlie  lesser  omentum,  and  thus  it  forms  the  anterior 
boundarv  of  the  foramen  of  Winslow.  It  now  covers  the  front  of  the  stomach, 
and  upon  reaching  the  cardiac  extremity  it  passes  to  the  spleen,  which  it  incloses, 
forming  the  gastro-splenic  omentum.  From  the  hilum  of  the  spleen  it  turns 
backwards  to  reach  the  abdominal  wall,  along  which  it  courses  to  reach  the 
median  line  of  the  abdomen. 

T'wQ  foramen  of  Winslow  is  bounded,  in  front^  by  the  lesser  omentum,  inclosing 
the  vena  portae  and  the  hepatic  artery  and  duct ;  behind,  by  the  inferior  vena 
cava;  above,  by  the  lobulus  Spigelii ;  below,  by  the  hepatic  artery  curving  for- 
wards from  the  coeliac  axis. 

The  reflections  of  the  peritoneum  over  the  transverse  colon  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferently described  by  some  authors  (Luschka,  Holden),  and  there  is  no  doubt,  as 
was  long  ago  pointea  out  by  Haller,  tliat  the  arrangement  in  the  foetus  is  difterent 
from  that  which  has  been  described  above.  In  the  foetus,  and  even  in  the  young 
child,  the  two  ascending  layers  of  the  great  omentum  can  be  traced  passing 
together  over  the  transverse  colon,  instead  of  embracing  it,  as  described  above, 
and  passing  back  to  the  spine  as  a  double  fold,  which  can  be  separated  from  the 
transverse  colon  and  transverse  meso-colon.  Upon  reaching  the  spine  the  two 
layers  separate :  the  upper  one  (the  inner  of  the  two  ascending  layers  of  the 
great  omentum)  passes  upwards  in  front  of  the  pancreas  and  crura  of  the  Dia- 
phragm, forming  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  .lesser  bag  of  the  peritoneum,  in 
a  similar  manner  to  the  upper  layer  of  the  transverse  meso-colon  in  the  former 
description.     The  other  fold  (the  outer  of  the  ascending  layer  of  the  great 
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omentum),  after  reaching  the  Bpine,  is  turned  forwards  aaain  on  itself  as  far  as 
the  transverse  colon,  whiuh  it  covers,  and  is  again  reflected  back  to  the  spine,  to 
pass  down  in  front  of  the  aorla  to  form  the  mesentery,  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  lower  layer  of  the  transverse  meso-colon  in  the  former  description.  Thu3 
the  transverse  colon  is  invested  by  a  distinct  fold  of  peritoneum,  prolonged  for- 
wards from  the  spine  to  surround  it,  in  a  very  similar  manner  to  the  way  in 
which  the  small  intestines  are  surrounded. 

In  the  adult,  however,  aa  a  rule,  this  arrangement  disappears.  Probably 
adhesion  of  the  layers  of  which  the  foetal  dupHcation  is  composed  takes  place, 
and  then  absorption,  and  thus  the  arrangement  is  brought  about  whioli  has  been 
described  above  as  most  frequently  seen  in  the  adult  subject.  It  may  be  that 
the  fcetal  dupiicature  is  "drawn  or  pushed  forwards  from  its  place  in  the  progress 
of  visceral  development,  and  thus  effaced,"' 

The  viscera  thus  shown  to  be  almost  entirely  invested  by  peritoneum  are  the 
liver,  stomach,  spleen,  first  portion  of  the  duodenum,  the  jejunum,  and  ilium, 
the  transverse  colon,  sigmoid  flexure,  upper  end  of  the  rectum,  the  uterus,  and 
ovaries. 

(Ana 


Tlie  viscera  only  partially  invested  by  peritoneum  are  the  descending  and 
transverse  portions  of  the  duodenum,  the  csecum,  the  ascending  and  descending 
colon,  the  middle  portion  of  the  rectum,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  and 
posterior  wail  of  the  bladder.  The  kidneys,  supra-renal  capsules,  and  pancreas 
are  covered  by  the  membrane  without  receiving  any  special  investment  from  it. 

The  lower  end  of  the  rectum,  the  neck,  base,  and  anterior  surface  of  the 
bladder,  the  whole  of  the  front  and  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
vagina,  have  no  peritoneal  covering. 

Numerous  folds  are  formed  by  the  peritoneum,  extending  between  the  various 
organs.  These  serve  to  liold  them  in  position,  and,  at  the  same  time,  inclose  the 
vessels  and  nerves  proceeding  to  each  part.  Some  of  the  folds  are  called  liga- 
ments, from  their  serving  to  support  the  oi^ns  in  position.  Others,  which 
connect  certain  parts  of  the  intestine  with  the  abdominal  wall,  constitute  the 
mesenteries;  and  lastly,  those  which  proceed  from  the  stomach  to  certain  viscera 
in  its  neighborhood  are  called  omenta. 

The  Ligaments,  formed  by  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  include  those  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  bladder,  and  uterus.  They  will  bo  found  described  with  their  respective 
organs. 

>  Quain's  Anatomt/,  toI.  ii.,  p.  48S. 
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The  Omenta  are  the  lesser  omentum,  the  great  omentum,  and  the  gastrO' 
splenic  omentum. 

The  lesser  omentum  (gastro-hepatic)  is  the  duplicature  which  extends  between 
the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver  and  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach.  It  is 
extremely  thin,  and  consists,  as  before  said,  of  two  layers  of  peritoneum.  At  the 
left  border  its  two  layers  pass  on  to  the  end  of  the  oesophagus ;  but  at  the  right 
border,  where  it  is  free,  they  are  continuous,  and  form  a  free,  rounded  margin, 
which  contains  between  its  layers  the  hepatic  artery,  the  common  bile-duct,  the 
portal  vein,  lymphatics,  and  the  hepatic  plexus  of  nerves, — all  these  structures 
being  inclosed  in  loose  areolar  tissue,  called  OlissorCs  capsule.  Between  the  layers 
where  they  are  attached  to  the  stomach  lie  the  gastric  artery  and  the  pyloric 
branch  of  the  hepatic,  anastomosing  with  it. 

The  great  omentum  [yastro-coUc)  is  the  largest  peritoneal  fold.  It  consists  of 
four  layers  of  peritoneum,  two  of  which  descend  from  the  stomach,  one  from  its 
anterior,  the  other  from  its  posterior  surface,  and,  uniting  at  its  lower  border, 
descend  in  front  of  the  small  intestines,  as  low  down  as  the  pelvis ;  they  then 
turn  upon  themselves,  and  ascend  again  as  far  as  the  transverse  colon,  where  they 
separate  and  inclose  that  part  of  the  intestine.  These  separate  layers  may  be 
easily  demonstrated  in  the  young  subject,  but  in  the  adult  they  are  more  or  less 
inseparably  blended.  The  left  border  of  the  great  omentum  is  continuous  with 
the  gastro-splenic  omentum ;  its  right  border  extends  as  far  only  as  the  duodenum. 
The  great  omentum  is  usually  thin,  presents  a  cribriform  appearance,  and  always 
contains  some  adipose  tissue,  which,  in  fat  subjects,  accumulates  in  considerable 
quantity.  Its  use  appears  to  be  to  protect  the  intestines  from  the  cold,  and  to 
facilitate  their  movement  upon  each  other  during  their  vermicular  action. 
Between  its  two  anterior  layers  is  the  anastomosis  between  the  right  and  left 
gastro-epiploica  arteries. 

The  gastro-splenic  omentum  is  the  fold  which  connects  the  concave  surface 
of  the  spleen  to  the  cul-de-sac  of  the  stomach,  being  continuous  by  its  lower 
border  with  the  great  omentum.  It  contains  the  splenic  vessels  and  vasa 
brevia. 

The  Mesenteries  are — ^the  mesentery  proper,  the  meso-csecum,  the  ascend- 
ing, transverse,  and  descending  meso-colon,  tne  sigmoid  meso-colon,  and  the 
meso-rectum. 

The  mesentery  (fiitfov,  Ivrepov),  so  called  from  being  connected  to  the  middle  of 
the  cylinder  of  the  small  intestine,  is  the  broad  fold  of  peritoneum  which  con- 
nects the  convolutions  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen.  Its  root^  the  part  connected  with  the  vertebral  column,  is  narrow,  about 
six  inches  in  length,  and  directed  obliquely  from  the  left  side  of  the  second 
lumbar  vertebra  to  the  right  sacro-iliac  symphysis.  Its  intestinal  border  is  much 
longer;  and  here  its  two  layers  separate,  so  as  to  inclose  the  intestine,  and  form 
its  peritoneal  coat.  Its  breadth,  between  its  vertebral  and  intestinal  border,  is 
about  four  inches.  Its  upper  border  is  continuous  with  the  under  surface  of  the 
transverse  meso-colon;  its  lower  border^  with  the  peritoneum  covering  the  c»cum 
and  ascending  colon.  It  serves  to  retain  the  small  intestines  in  their  position, 
and  contains  between  its  layers  the  mesenteric  vessels  and  nerves,  the  lacteal 
vessels,  and  mesenteric  glands. 

The  mesO'Csecum^  when  it  exists,  serves  to  connect  the  back  part  of  the  caecum 
with  the  right  iliac  fossa ;  more  frequently  the  peritoneum  passes  merely  in  front 
of  this  portion  of  the  large  intestine. 

The  ascending  meso-colon  is  the  fold  which  connects  the  back  part  of  the  ascend- 
ing colon  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen ;  and  the  descending  meso-cohn 
retains  the  descending  colon  in  connection  with  the  posterior  abdominal  wall; 
more  frequently  the  peritoneum  merely  covers  the  anterior  surface  and  sides  of 
these  two  portions  of  the  intestine.  At  the  place  where  the  transverse  colon 
turns  downwards  to  form  the  descending  colon,  a  fold  of  peritoneum  is  continued 
upwards  to  the  under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm,  opposite  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
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ribs.  This  is  the  costo-colic  ligament;  it  passes  below  the  spleen,  and  serves  to 
support  this  organ  and  restrain  its  movements. 

The  transverse  meso-colon  is  a  broad  fold,  which  connects  the  transverse  colon 
with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  formed  by  the  two  ascending 
layers  of  the  great  omentum,  which,  after  separating  to  surround  the  transverse 
colon,  join  behind  it,  and  are  continued  backwards  to  the  spine,  where  they 
diverge  in  front  of  the  duodenum,  as  already  mentioned.  This  fold  contains 
between  its  layers  the  vessels  which  supply  the  transverse  colon. 

The  sigmoid  meso-colon  is  the  fold  of  peritoneum  which  retains  the  sigmoid 
flexure  in  connection  with  the  left  iliac  fossa. 

The  meso-rectum  is  the  narrow  fold  which  connects  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum 
with  the  front  of  the  sacrum.    It  contains  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels. 

The  appendices  epiploicae  are  small  pouches  of  the  peritoneum  filled  with  fat, 
and  situated  along  the  colon  and  upper  part  of  the  rectum.  They  are  chiefly 
appended  to  the  transverse  colon. 

The  Stomach. 

The  stomach  is  the  principal  organ  of  digestion.  It  is  the  most  dilated  part 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  serving  for  the  solution  and  reduction  of  the  food,  which 
constitutes  the  process  of  chymification.  It  is  situated  in  the  left  hypochondriac, 
the  epigastric,  and  part  of  the  right  hypochondriac  regions.  Its  form  is  irregu- 
larly conical,  curved  upon  itself,  and  presenting  a  rounded  base,  turned  to  the 
left  side.  It  is  placed  immediately  behind  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen, 
above  the  transverse  colon,  below  the  liver  and  the  Diaphragm.  Its  size  varies 
considerably  in  different  subjects,  and  also  according  to  its  state  of  distension. 
When  moderately  full  its  transverse  diameter  is  about  twelve  inches,  its  vertical 
diameter  about  four.  Its  weight,  according  to  Clendenning,  is  about  four  ounces 
and  a  half.  It  presents  for  examination  two  extremities,  two  orifices,  two 
borders,  and  two  surfaces. 

Its  left  extremity  is  called  the  greater  or  splenic  end.  This  is  the  largest  part 
of  the  stomach,  and  extends  two  or  three  inches  to  the  left  of  the  point  of  entrance 
of  the  oesophagus.  This  expanded  part  is  called  the  great  cul-de-saCj  or  fundus. 
h  lies  behind  the  lower  ribs,  in  contact  with  the  spleen,  to  which  it  is  connected 
by  the  gastro-splenic  omentum. 

The  lesser  or  pyloric  end  is  much  smaller  than  the  fundus,  and  situated  on  a 
plane  anterior  and  inferior  to  it.  It  lies  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  abdomen, 
and  the  under  surface  of  the  liver.  Its  position  on  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
near  the  end  of  the  cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib  (Holden). 

The  oesophageal  or  cardiac  orifice  communicates  with  the  oesophagus;  it  is  the 
highest  part  of  the  stomach,  and  somewhat  funnel-shaped. 

The  pyloric  orifice  communicates  with  the  duodenum,  the  aperture  being 
guarded  by  a  kind  of  valve — the  pylorus. 

The  lesser  curvature  extends  between  the  oesophageal  and  pyloric  orifices, 
along  the  upper  border  of  the  organ,  and  is  connected  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  liver  bv  the  lesser  omentum. 

The  greater  curvature  extends  between  the  same  two  points,  along  the  lower 
border,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  great  omentum.  The  surfaces  of  the  organ 
are  limited  by  these  two  curvatures. 

The  anterior  surface  is  directed  upwards  and  forwards,  and  is  in  relation  with 
the  Diaphragm,  the  under  surface  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  with  the 
abdominal  parietes,  in  the  epigastric  region. 

The  postenor  surface  is  directed  downwards  and  backwards,  and  is  in  relation 
with  the  pancreas  and  great  vessels  of  the  abdomen,  the  crura  of  the  Diaphragm, 
and  the  solar  plexus. 

The  stomacn  is  held  in  position  by  the  lesser  omentum,  which  extends  from 
the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver  to  its  lesser  curvature,  and  by  a  fold  of  peri- 
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toneum,  wliich  passes  from  the  Diaphragm  on  to  the  oesophageal  end  of  the 
stomach,  the  gastro-phrenic  ligament :  this  constitutes  the  most  fixed  point  of  the 
stomach,  whilst  the  pyloric  end  and  greater  curvature  are  the  most  movable 
parts ;  hence  when  the  stomach  becomes  greatly  distended,  the  greater  curvature 
is  directed  forwards,  whilst  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  are  directed,  the 
former  upwards  and  the  latter  downwards.^ 

Alterations  in  Position. — There  is  no  organ  in  the  body  the  position  and  connections  of  which 
present  such  frequent  alterations  as  the  stomach.  Daring  inspiration  it  is  displaced  downwards 
by  the  descent  of  the  Diaphrapn*  and  elevate<l  by  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles  daring 
expiration.  Its  position  in  relation  to  the  surrounding  viscera  is  also  changed  according  to  the 
empty  or  distended  state  of  the  organ.  When  empty ^  it  occupies  only  a  small  part  of  the  left 
hypocliondi'iao  region,  the  spleen  lying  behind  it;  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  covers  it  in  front, and 
the  under  surface  of  the  heart  rests  upon  it  above  and  in  front,  being  separated  from  it  by  the 
left  lobe  of  the  liver,  besides  the  Diaphragm  and  pericardium.  This  close  relation  between  the 
stomach  and  the  heart  explains  the  fact  that,  in  gastrnlgia,  the  pain  is  generally  referred  to  ihe 
heart,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  palpitation  and  inteniiission  of  the  pulse.  When  the  ttomarh 
is  distended  the  Diaphragm  is  forced  upwards,  contracting  the  cavity  of  the  diest:  hence  tlie 
dyspnoea  complained  of,  from  inspiration  being  im])eded.  The  heart  is  also  displaced  upwards; 
hence  the  oppression  in  this  region,  and  the  palpitation  experienced  in  extreme  distension  of  the 
stomach.  Pressure  from  withovt,  as  from  tight  lacing,  pushes  the  stomach  down  towards  the 
pelvis.  In  disease,  also,  the  position  and  connections  of  the  organ  may  be  greatly  changed,  from 
the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  chest  or  abdomen,  or  from  alteration  in  size  of  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding viscera. 

On  looking  into  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  the  mucous  membrane  is  found 
projecting  inwards  in  tne  front  of  a  circular  fold,  the  pylorus^  leaving  a  narrow 
circular  aperture,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  by  which  the  stomach  commu- 
nicates with  the  duodenum. 

The  pylorus  is  formed  by  a  reduplication  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbe 
stomach,  containing  numerous  muscular  fibres,  which  are  aggregated  into  a  thick 
circular  ring,  the  longitudinal  fibres  and  serous  membrane  being  continued  over 
the  fold  without  assisting  in  its  formation.  The  ajierture  is  occasionally  oval. 
Sometimes  the  circular  fold  is  replaced  by  two  crescentic  folds,  placed  one  above 
and  the  other  below  the  pyloric  orifice ;  and  more  rarely  there  is  only  one  cres- 
centic fold. 

Structure, — The  stomach  consists  of  four  coats:  a  serous,  a  muscular,  a  cellular, 
and  a  mucous  coat,  together  with  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  serous  coat  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  and  covers  the  entire  surface 

*  According  to  Dr.  Lesshaft,  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  statements  cnr- 
rent  in  anatomical  text-books  regarding  the  normal  position  of  the  stomach  are  erroneous.  He 
has  made  careful  observations  on  the  point  in  more  than  twelve  hundred  Ixniies.  and  has  arrived 
at  the  following  conclusions: — The  stomach  does  not,  as  is  usually  asserted,  lie  horizontally  in 
the  abdominal  cavity,  but  vertically,  so  that  the  fundus  touches  the  Diaphragm ;  the  smaller 
curvature  and  ])ylorus  are  to  the  right,  and  the  larger  curvature  is  to  the  left.  Its  position  is  in 
the  left  hypochondnnm,  and  the  situation  of  the  pylorus  is  in  the  vertical  line  formed  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  nght  margin  of  the  sternum.  If  the  stomach  is  enlai*ged,  no  one  part  can  be 
alone  displaced,  but  all  parts  are  equally  moved  by  the  distension.  The  arrangement  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  is  such  that  food  entering  it  is  moved  towards  the  pylorus,  where 
it  can  be  most  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  gastric  juices ;  and  it  then  passes  back  along  the  centre 
of  the  cavity  to  the  fundus,  where  the  resistance  is  least.  This  movement  of  the  food  along  the 
wall  to  the  pylorus,  and  back  again  along  the  centre,  is  rendered  possible  by  the  form  of  the 
organ,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  to  this  movement  that  the  peculiar  shape  of  tbe  fundus  is  due. 
As  is  well  known,  the  fundus  is  absent  in  newly-born  children.  Thus  the  shape  of  the  stomach 
determines  the  long  retention  of  food  in  the  organ  for  the  purposes  of  digestion,  and  its  slow  pas- 
sage through  the  pylorus.  If  the  transverse  colon  is  distended  with  gas,  it  may  rise,  to  the  left 
of  the  stomach,  as  high  as  the  fourth  intercostal  space,  and  even  as  high  as  the  fourth  rib.  If 
the  coils  of  the  small  intestine  are  similarly  distended,  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach  may  be 
pressed  forwards,  and  the  stomach  may  assume  a  more  oblique  position.  Even  a  large  stomach 
accustomed  to  dietetic  repletion,  maintains  a  vertical  position,  but  the  pylorus  is  moved  a  little 
upwards  and  to  the  right. — Lancet^  March  11,  1882,  p.  406. 

On  the  subject  of  the  position  of  the  stomach,  the  student  may  refer  to  a  discussion  at  the 
International  Congress,  in  which  Dr.  Lesshaft  enunciated  this  same  view.  The  general  opinion 
of  the  anatomist<«  present  appeared  to  be  that  the  main  axis  of  the  stomaoh  was  placed  obliqnel/i 
and  was  tiierefore  opposed  to  Dr.  Lesshaft's  views. 
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of  the  organ,  excepling  alon"  the  greater  and  lesser  curvatures,  at  the  points  of 
attachment  of  the  greater  ana  lesser  omenta;  here  the  two  layers  of  peritoneum 
leave  a  small  triangular  space,  along  which  the  nutrient  vessels  and  nerves  pass. 

The  muscular  coat  (Fig.  469)  is  situated  immediately  beneath  the  serous  cover- 
ing.    It  consists  of  three  sets  of  fibres — longitudinal,  circular,  and  oblique. 

The  hn'jitudinal fibres  are  most  superficial;  ihey  are  continuous  with  the  lon- 
gitudinal iibres  of  the  cesophagus,  radiating  in  a  stellate  manner  from  the  cardiac 
orifice.     They  are  most  distinct  along  tiie  curvatures,  especially  the  lesser,  but 


are  very  thinly  distributed  over  the  surfaces.  At  the  pyloric  end  they  are  more 
thickly  distributed,  and  continuous  with  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  small 
intestiac. 

Fig.  4G8.~The  Hucoiis  Merabrftne  of  (be  Stomacli  and  Duodennm  with  the  Bile  Ducts. 


The  circular  Jihres  form  a  uniform  layer  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  stomach 
beneath  the  longitudinal  fibres.  At  the  pylorus  they  are  most  abundant,  and  are 
aggregated  into  a  circular  ring,  which  projects  into  the  cavity,  and  forms,  with 
the  fold  of  mucous  membrane  covering  its  surface,  the  pyloric  valve. 

The  oblique  fibres  are  limited  chiefly  to  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  where 
they  are  disposed  as  a  thick  uniform  layer,  covering  both  surfaces,  some  passing 
obliquely  from  left  to  right,  othei's  from  right  to  left,  round  the  cardiac  orifice. 

Tlie  cellular  coat  consists  of  a  loose,  filamentous,  areolar  tissne,  connecting  the 
mucous  and  muscular  layers.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  submucous  coat.  It 
supports  the  blood-vessels  previous  to  their  distribution  to  the  mucous  membrane ; 
hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  vascular  coat. 

The  mucous  monbrane  of  the  stomach  is  thick;  its  surface  smooth,  soft,  and 
velvety.  During  infancy,  and  immediately  after  death,  it  is  of  a  pinkish  tinge : 
but  in  adult  life  and  in  old  age  it  becomes  of  a  pale  straw  or  ash-gray  color.  It 
is  thin  at  the  cardiac  extremity,  but  thicker  towards  the  pylorus.  Durin"  the 
contracted  state  of  the  organ  it  is  thrown  into  numerons  plaits  or  ruga;,  \vliich, 
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f(ir  the  most  part,  have  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  are  moat  marked  towards  the 
lesser  end  of  the  stomach  and  along  the  greater  curvature  (Fig,  468).  These 
folds  are  entirely  obliterated  when  ihe  organ  becomes  distended. 

Structure  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  {Fig.  470). — When  examined  with  a  lens, 
the  inner  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  presents  a  peculiar  honeycomb  appear- 
ance, from  being  covered  with  small  shallow  depressions  or  alveoli,  of  a  polygonal 
or  hexagonal  iorm,  which  vary  from  tJj  to  3 ',5  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  nre 
separated  by  slightly  elevated  ridges.  In  the  bottom  of  the  alveoli  are  seen  tiie 
orifices  of  minute  lubes,  the  'jastrlcfollicUB,  which  are  situated  perpendicularly 
side  by  side,  in  the  entire  sutetance  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Fig.  4C9.— The  Muscukr  Coat  of  the  Stomach. 


The  gastric  follicles  are  of  two  kinds,  which  diflfer  from  each  other  in  stnictiire, 
and  it  is  believed  also  in  the  nature  of  their  secretion.  From  this  fact  they  are 
named  respectively  mucous  and  peptic  glands.  They  are  both  tubular  in  character, 
and  are  formed  of  a  delicate  basement  membrane,  supporting  epithelium.  The  base- 
ment membrane  consists  of  flattened,  transparent,  endothelial  cells,  with  procesH'3 
which  e.\tend  and  support  the  epithelium.  The  mucous  glands  are  most  mimeiMUs 
at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  and  consist  of  two  or  three  short,  closed  lubit 
opening  into  a  common  duct,  the  external  orifice  of  which  is  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  an  alveolus.  The  ctecal  tubes  are  wavy,  and  are  of  about  equal  length  with 
the  duct.  The  tubes  and  duct  are  lined  throughout  by  epithelium,  whicTi  is  cob- 
tinuous  with  the  epithelium  lining  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  like 
it  is  columnar  in  character.  The  peptic  glands  are  found  all  over  the  surface  of 
the  atomacli.  Like  the  mucous  glands  they  consist  of  a  duct,  into  which  open 
two  or  more  cecal  tubes.  Tlie  duct,  however,  in  these  glands  is  shorter  tliau  in 
ihe  other  variety,  sometimes  not  amounting  to  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  gland;  it  is  lined  throughout  by  columnar  epithelium.  At  the 
point  where  the  terminal  tubes  open  into  the  duct,  and  which  is  termed  the  neck, 
the  epithelium  alters,  the  cell  becoming  much  shorter  and  opaque  :  the  lumen 
also  becomes  suddenly  constricted,  and  is  continued  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tubes  as  a  very  fine  cnanneL  Here  also  are  found,  between  the  epithelium  and 
the  basement  membrane,  large  spheroidal,  coarsely  granular  cells,  which  bave 
been  termed  peptic  cells,  and  which  produce  an  outward  bulging  of  the  basement 
membrane.     They  are  seen  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  tube  at  intervals, 
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and  give  it  a  beaded  or  varicose  appearance.  Below  the  neck,  tlie  terminal  tubes, 
in  a«fdition  to  these  isolated  spheroidal  cells,  are  occupied  with  finely  granular, 
angular  cells  (columnar,  Klein),  leaving  only  a  small  channel  in  the. centre.  They 
are  continuous  with  the  short  columnar  cells  of  the  neck,  and  are  termed  the  cen- 
tral or  cAi'e/' cells,  because  they  are  believed  to  be  principally  concerned  in  the 
secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  peptic  cells,  which  were  formerly  supposed 
to  possess  this  office,  are  now  termed  parietal  cells.  Between  the  glands  the 
mucous  membrane  consists  of  a  connective  framework,  with  lymphoid  tissue.  In 
places  thislattertissue,  especially  in  early  life,  is  collected  into  little  masses,  which 
to  a  certain  extent  resemble  the  solitary  glands  of  the  intestine,  and  are  by  some 
termed  the  Unlicular  glands  of  the  stomach.     They  are  not,  however,  so  distinctly 

Ftg.  4T0.^MiDiite  Anatomy  of  Uucoas  Uombmne  of  Stomach. 
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circumscribed  as  the  solitary  gtands.  The  epithelium  hnirg  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  its  alveoli  is  of  the  columnar  variety.  Beneath  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  between  it  and  the  submucous  coat,  is  a  thin  stratum  of 
involuntary  muscular  fibre  (muscularismueosie),  which  in  some  parts  consists  only 
of  a  single  lonjjltudinal  layer;  in  others  of  two  layers,  an  inner,  circular,  and  an 
outer,  longitudinal, 

-  Vesads  a'wl  Nerves.  The  arteries  supplying  the  stomach  are  the  gastric,  the 
pyloric  and  right  gastro- epiploic  branches  of  tlie  hepatic,  the  left  gastro- epiploic 
and  vasa  brevia  from  the  splenic.  They  supply  the  muscular  coal,  ramify  in  the 
submucous  coat,  and  are  finally  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  vcs.sels  in  tlie  mucous  membrane  is  somewhat  peculiar.  The  arteries 
break  up  at  the  ba.se  of  the  ga.itric  tubules  into  a  ])lexus  of  fine  capillaries,  which 
run  upward.1,  between  the  tubules,  anastomosing  with  each  other,  and  ending  in 
a  plexus  of  larger  capillaries,  which  surround  the  mouths  of  the  tubes,  and  also 
form  hexagonal  meshes  around  the  alveoli.  From  these  latter  liic  veins  arise, 
which  pursue  a  siraight  course  back  to  the  submucous  tissue,  between  tlie  tubules, 
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for  the  most  part,  have  a  loogitiidinal  direction,  and  are  most  marked  towards  the 
lesser  end  of  the  stomach  and  along  the  greater  curvature  (Fig.  468).  These 
folds  are  entirely  obliterated  when  the  organ  becomes  distended. 

Structure  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  {Fig.  470). — When  examined  with  a  leiis, 
the  inner  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  presents  a  peculiar  honeycomb  appear- 
ance, from  being  covered  with  small  shallow  depressions  or  alveoli,  of  a  polygonal 
or  hexagonal  form,  which  vary  from  ^^  to  j^j  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are 
separated  by  slightly  elevated  ridges.  In  the  bottom  of  the  alveoli  are  seen  tlie 
orifices  of  minule  tubes,  the  ijaslric follicles,  which  are  situated  perpendicularly 
side  by  side,  in  the  entire  sulwtance  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Fig.  4G9.— The  Muscular  Coat  of  the  Stomach. 


The  gastric  follicles  are  of  two  kinds,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  structure, 
and  it  is  believed  also  in  the  nature  of  their  secretion.  From  this  fact  they  pre 
named  respectively  mucous  Sind  peptic  glands.  They  are  both  tubular  in  character, 
and  are  formed  of  a  delicate  basement  membrane,  supporting  epithelium.  Thebsi*- 
ment  membrane  consists  of  flattened,  transparent,  endothelial  cells,  with  processea 
which  e.\tend  and  support  the  epithelium.  The  m>tcous  glands  are  most  numerous 
at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  and  consist  of  two  or  three  short,  closed  tubii 
opening  into  a  common  duct,  the  external  orifice  of  which  is  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  an  alveolus.  The  csecal  tubes  are  wavy,  and  are  of  about  equal  length  with 
the  duct.  The  tubes  and  duct  are  lined  throughout  by  epithelium,  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  epithelium  lining  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  like 
it  is  columnar  in  character.  The  peptic  glands  are  found  all  over  the  surfaee  of 
the  stomach.  Like  the  mucous  glands  they  consist  of  a  duct,  into  which  open 
two  or  more  ciecal  tubes.  The  duct,  however,  in  these  glands  is  shorter  thau  in 
the  other  variety,  sometimes  not  amounting  to  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  Yi'hole 
length  of  the  gland;  it  is  lined  throughout  by  columnar  epithelium.  At  llie 
point  where  the  terminal  tubes  open  into  the  duct,  and  which  is  termed  the  neck, 
the  epithelium  alters,  the  cell  becoming  much  shorter  and  opaque :  the  lumen 
also  becomes  suddenly  constricted,  and  is  continued  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tubes  as  a  very  fine  channel.  Here  also  are  found,  between  the  epithelium  ana 
the  basement  membrane,  large  spheroidal,  coarsely  granular  cells,  whieh  hare 
been  termed  peptic  cells,  and  which  produce  an  outward  bulging  of  the  basement 
membrane.     They  are  seen  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  tube  at  intervals, 
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and  give  it  a  beaded  or  varicose  appearance.  Below  the  neck,  tlie  terminal  tubes, 
in  addition  to  lliese  ieolated  spheroidal  cells,  are  occupied  with  finely  granular, 
angular  cells  {columnar,  Klein),  leaving  onlv  a  small  channel  in  the, centre.  Tliey 
are  continuous  with  the  short  columnar  cells  of  the  neck,  and  arc  termed  the  cen- 
fra/ or  cAi'e/"  cells,  because  they  are  believed  to  be  principally  concerned  in  the 
secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  peptic  cells,  which  were  formerly  supposed 
to  possess  this  office,  are  now  termed  parietal  ce\]s.  Between  the  glands  the 
mucous  membrane  couaisls  of  a  connective  framework,  with  lymphoid  tissue.  In 
places  this  latter  tissue,  especially  in  early  life,  is  collected  into  h  tile  masses,  which 
to  n  certain  extent  resemble  the  solitary  glands  of  the  intestine,  and  are  by  some 
termed  ihe  /enitcu/ar  glands  of  the  stomach.     Tliey  are  not,  however,  so  distinctly 

Fig.  470. — Hiniite  Anatomy  of  Muoods  Moinbrnne  of  Stomacb. 
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circumscribed  as  the  solitary  glands.  The  epithelium  lining  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  ita  alveoli  is  of  the  columnar  variety.  Beneath  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  between  it  and  the  submucous  coat,  is  a  thin  stratum  of 
involuntary  mu.scular  fibre  (muscularis  mucosa;),  which  in  some  parts  consists  only 
of  a  single  lonjjiludinal  layer;  in  others  of  two  layers,  on  inner,  circular,  and  an 
outer,  longitudinal. 

■  Vess':!s  ami  Nerves.  The  arteries  supplying  the  stomach  are  the  gastric,  the 
pyloric  and  right  gastro- epiploic  branches  of  the  hepatic,  the  left  gastro-epiploic 
and  vasa  brevia  from  the  splenic,  Tliey  supply  the  muscular  coat,  ramify  in  the 
submucous  coat,  and  are  finally  distributed  to  the  mucoos  membrane.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  vessels  in  the  mucous  membrane  is  somewhat  peculiar.  The  arteries 
break  up  at  the  base  of  the  gastric  tubules  into  a  ])lexus  of  fine  capillaries,  which 
run  upward.^,  l>etween  the  tubules,  anastomosing  with  eacli  other,  and  ending  in 
a  plexus  of  larger  capillaries,  which  surround  the  mouths  of  the  tubes,  and  also 
form  hexagonal  me,«hes  around  the  alveoli.  From  these  latter  the  veins  arise, 
which  pursue  a  straight  course  back  to  the  submucous  tissue,  between  tlie  tubules, 
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for  the  most  part,  have  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  are  most  marked  towards  the 
lesser  end  of  the  stomach  and  along  the  greater  curvature  (Fig.  468).  These 
folds  are  entirely  obliterated  when  the  organ  becomes  distended. 

Structure  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  (Fig.  470). — When  examined  with  a  lens, 
the  inner  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  presents  a  peculiar  honeycomb  appear- 
ance, from  being  covered  with  small  shallow  depressions  or  alveoli,  of  a  polygonal 
or  hexagonal  form,  which  vary  from  -jJo  to  jj.j,  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are 
separated  by  slightly  elevated  ridges.  In  the  bottom  of  the  alveoli  are  seen  tlie 
orifices  of  minute  tubes,  the  ijastric follicles,  which  are  situated  perpendicularly 
side  by  side,  in  the  entire  sutBlance  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Fig.  469.-The  Muscular  Coat  of  the  Stomach. 


The  gastric  follicles  are  of  two  kinds,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  structure, 
and  it  is  believed  also  in  the  nature  of  their  secretion.  From  this  fact  they  are 
named  respectively  mucous  anApeptic  glands.  They  are  both  tubular  in  character, 
and  are  formed  of  a  delicate  ba.sement  membrane,  supporting  epithelium,  Theba.=e- 
ment  membrane  consists  of  flattened,  transparent,  endothelial  cells,  with  processes 
which  extend  and  support  the  epithelium.  The  m  ncous  glands  are  most  numerous 
at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  and  consist  of  two  or  three  short,  closed  tulxt 
opening  into  acommon  duct,  the  external  orifice  of  which  issilualed  at  the  bottom 
of  an  alveolus.  The  csecal  tubes  are  wavy,  and  are  of  about  equal  length  witli 
the  duct.  The  tubes  and  duet  are  lined  throughout  by  epithelinm,  which  ic  con- 
tinuous with  the  epithelium  lining  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  like 
it  is  columnar  in  character.  The  pepHc  glands  are  found  all  over  the  surface  of 
the  stomach.  Like  the  mucous  glands  they  consist  of  a  duct,  into  which  ojten 
two  or  more  c^cal  tubes.  The  duct,  however,  in  these  glands  is  shorter  than  in 
the  other  variety,  sometimes  not  amounting  to  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  gland;  it  is  lined  throughout  by  columnar  epithelium.  At  llie 
point  where  the  terminal  tubes  open  into  the  duct,  and  which  is  termed  the  neck, 
the  epithelium  alters,  the  cell  becoming  much  shorter  and  opaque:  the  lumen 
also  becomes  suddenly  constricted,  and  is  continued  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tubes  as  a  very  fine  channel.  Here  also  are  found,  between  the  epithelium  and 
tlie  basement  membrane,  large  spheroidal,  coarsely  granular  cells,  which  have 
been  termed  peptic  cells,  and  which  produce  an  outward  bulging  of  the  basement 
membrane.     They  are  seen  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  tube  at  interval^ 
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md  give  it  a  beaded  or  varicose  appearance.  Below  the  neck,  the  terminal  tubes, 
iddition  to  these  isolated  spheroidal  cells,  are  occupied  with  finely  granular, 
:ulareclls  {columnar,  Klein),  leaving  only  a  small  channel  in  the. centre.  They 
are  continuous  with  the  short  columnar  cells  of  the  neck,  and  are  termed  the  cen- 
tral or  cAt'e/"  cells,  because  they  are  believed  to  be  principally  concerned  in  the 
secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  peptic  cells,  which  were  formerly  supposed 
to  possess  this  office,  are  now  termed  pnrietal  cells.  Between  the  glands  the 
nrncous  membrane  consists  oF  a  counective  framework,  with  lymphoid  tissue.  In 
places  this  latter  tissue,  especially  in  early  life,  is  collected  into  little  masses,  which 
to  a  certain  extent  resemble  the  solitary  glands  of  the  intestine,  and  are  bysome 
termed  the  lenticular  glands  of  the  stomacli.     They  are  not,  however,  so  distinctly 

Fig.  4T0. — Minute  Anatom;  of  Mucous  Membrane  of  Stomach. 


Peptk  Gutric  (^lind.  Miiam  C1*Dd>  of  Stointcb. 

circumscribed  as  the  solitary  glands.  The  epithelium  lining  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  slomacli  and  its  alveoli  is  of  the  columnar  variety.  Beneath  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  between  it  and  the  submucous  coat,  is  a  thin  stratum  of 
involuntary  muscular  fibre  (muscularis  mucosae},  which  in  some  paria  consists  only 
of  a  single  longitudinal  layer;  in  others  of  two  layers,  an  inner,  circular,  and  an 
outer,  longitudinal. 

-  VeaB':h  ami  AVfM.  The  arteries  supplying  the  stomach  arc  the  gastric,  the 
pyloric  and  right  gastro- epiploic  branches  of  the  hepatic,  the  left  gastro-epiploic 
and  vasa  brevia  from  the  .splenic.  They  supply  the  muscular  coat,  ramify  in  the 
submucous  coat,  and  are  finally  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  vcs.sels  in  the  mucous  membrane  is  somewhat  peculiar.  The  arteries 
break  up  at  the  ba.se  of  the  gastric  tubules  into  a  plexu?  of  fine  capillaries,  which 
run  upwards,  between  the  tubules,  nnastomosing  with  each  other,  and  ending  in 
a  plexus  of  larger  capillaries,  which  surround  the  mouths  of  the  tubes,  and  also 
form  liexagonjil  meshes  around  the  alveoli.  From  these  latter  the  veins  arise, 
whicb  pursue  a  straight  course  back  to  the  submucous  tissue,  between  the  tubules, 
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fur  the  most  part,  have  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  are  most  marked  towards  the 
lesser  end  of  the  stomach  and  along  the  greater  curvature  (Fig.  468).  These 
folds  are  entirely  obliterated  when  the  organ  becomes  distended. 

Structure  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  (Fig.  470).^When  e-xamined  with  a  lens, 
tlie  inner  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  presents  a  peculiar  honeycomb  appear- 
ance, from  being  covered  with  small  shallow  depressions  or  alveoli,  of  a  polygonal 
or  hexagonal  form,  which  vary  from  y^o  to  jJa  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are 
separated  by  slightly  elevated  ridges.  In  the  bottom  of  the  alveoU  are  seen  the 
orifices  of  minute  tnbes,  the  <jaslric follicles,  which  are  situated  perpcudiculariy 
Bide  by  side,  in  the  entire  sutetance  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Fig.  4GB.— The  Uuscular  Coat  of  the  Stomach. 


The  gastric  follicles  are  of  two  kind.s,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  structure, 
and  it  is  believed  also  in  the  nature  of  their  secretion.  From  this  fact  they  arc 
named  respectively  mucous  anA  pi-.plic  ^s.wd,s.  They  are  both  tubular  in  character, 
and  are  formed  of  a  delicate  basement  membrane,  supporting  epithelium,  Thebs.'se- 
ment  membrane  consists  of  flattened,  transparent,  endothelial  cells,  with  proces^s 
which  extend  and  support  the  epithelium.  The  miicowa  glands  are  most  uumeroiL'i 
at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  and  consist  of  two  or  three  short,  closed  luki 
opening  into  a  common  duct,  the  external  orifice  of  which  is  situated  atthebollom 
of  an  alveolus.  The  ciecal  tubes  are  wavy,  and  are  of  about  equal  leugtb  with 
the  duct.  The  tubes  and  duct  are  lined  throughout  by  epithelium,  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  epithelium  lining  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  hke 
it  is  oolumnar  in  character.  The  peptic  glands  are  found  all  over  the  surface  of 
the  stomach.  Like  the  mucous  glands  they  consi.st  of  a  duct,  into  which  open 
two  or  more  cajcal  tnbes.  The  duct,  however,  in  these  glands  is  shorter  than  in 
(he  other  varietv,  sometimes  not  amounting  to  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  gland ;  it  is  lined  throughout  by  columnar  epithelium.  At  the 
point  where  the  terminal  tubes  open  into  the  duct,  and  which  is  termed  the  neck, 
the  epithelium  alters,  the  cell  becoming  much  shorter  and  ojiaque:  the  lumen 
also  becomes  suddenly  constricted,  and  is  continued  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tubes  as  a  very  fine  channel.  Here  also  are  found,  between  the  epithelium  and 
the  basement  membrane,  large  spheroidal,  coarsely  granular  cells,  which  have 
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peptic  cells,  and  wliieh  produce  an  outward  bulging  ot  the  basemeni 
They  are  seen  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  tube  at  intervals, 
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and  "ive  it  a  beaded  or  varicose  appearance.  Below  the  neck,  tlie  terminal  tubes, 
in  addition  to  these  isolated  spheroidal  cells,  are  occupied  with  finely  granular, 
angular  cells  (columnar,  Klein),  leaving  only  a  small  channel  in  the. centre.  They 
are  continuous  with  the  short  columnar  cells  of  the  neck,  and  are  termed  the  cen- 
tral or  chief  ct;lls,  because  they  are  believed  to  be  principally  concerned  in  the 
secretion  of  llie  gastric  juice.  The  peptic  cells,  which  were  formerly  supposed 
to  possess  this  office,  are  now  termed  parietal  cells.  Between  the  glands  the 
miicoua  membrane  consists  of  a  connective  framework,  with  lymphoid  tissue.  In 
places  this  latter  tissue,  especially  in  early  life,  is  collected  into  little  masses,  which 
to  a  certain  extent  resemble  the  solitary  glands  of  the  intestine,  and  are  by  some 
termed  the  ^enit'cuZtir  glands  of  the  stoniacTi.     They  are  not,  however,  so  distinctly 

Fig.  470, — Uiniite  Anatom;  of  Mucous  MonibmDe  of  Stomach. 


Ffptic  Culric  niiDd.  Mucont  Glaodi  at  Stomkch. 

circumscribed  as  the  solitary  gfnnds.  The  epithelium  lining  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  its  alveoH  is  of  the  columnar  variety.  Beneath  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  between  it  and  the  submucous  coat,  is  a  thin  stratum  of 
involuntary  mu.scular  fibre  (muscularis  mucosae),  which  in  some  parts  consists  only 
of  a  single  lon^^iludinal  layer;  in  others  of  two  layers,  an  inner,  circular,  and  an 
outer,  longitiubnal. 

-  Vessels  ami  Nerves.  The  arteries  supplying  the  stomach  are  the  gastric,  the 
pyloric  and  right  gastro- epiploic  brnnehes  of  the  hepatic,  the  left  gastro-epiploic 
and  vasa  brevia  from  the  splenic.  They  supply  the  muscular  coat,  ramify  in  the 
submucous  coat,  and  arc  finally  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  vessels  in  the  mucous  membrane  is  somewhat  pecnliar.  The  arteries 
break  up  at  the  ba.se  of  the  gastric  tubules  into  a  plexus  of  fine  capillaries,  which 
run  upwards,  between  the  lubules,  anastomosing  with  each  other,  and  ending  in 
a  plexus  of  larger  capillaries,  which  surround  the  mouths  of  the  tubes,  and  also 
form  hexagonal  meslies  around  the  alveoli.  From  these  latter  tiic  veitia  arise, 
■which  pursue  a  straight  course  back  to  the  submucous  tissue,  between  the  tubules, 
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to  terminate  in  the  splenic  and  portal  veins.  The  lymphatics  are  numerous ;  tLev 
consist  of  a  superficial  and  deep  set,  which  pass  through  the  lymphatic  glands 
found  along  the  two  curvatures  of  the  organ.  The  nerves  are  the  terminal  branches 
of  the  right  and  left  pneumogastric,  the  former  being  distributed  upon  the  back, 
and  the  latter  upon  the  front  part  of  the  organ.  A  great  number  of  branches 
from  the  sympathetic  also  supply  the  organ. 

The  Small  Intestines. 

The  small  intestine  is  that  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  which  the  chyme  is 
mixed  with  the  bile,  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  secretions  of  the  various 
glands  imbedded  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  and  where  the  separa- 
tion of  the  nutritive  principle  of  the  food,  the  chyle,  is  effected  ;  this  constitutes 
chylification. 

The  small  intestine  is  a  convoluted  tube,  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  which 
gradually  diminishes  in  size  from  its  commencement  to  its  termination.  It  is 
contained  in  the  central  and  lower  parts  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities, 
surrounded  above  and  at  the  sides  by  the  large  intestine ;  in  relation,  in  front, 
with  the  great  omentum  and  abdominal  parietcs ;  and  connected  to  the  spine  by 
a  fold  of  peritoneum,  the  mesentery.  The  small  intestine  is  divisible  into  three 
portions — the  duodenum,  the  jejunum,  and  ileum. 

The  d  lodenum  has  received  its  name  from  being  about  equal  in  length  to  the 
breadth  of  twelve  fingers  (eight  or  ten  inches).  It  is  the  shortest,  the  widest,  and 
the  most  fixed  part  of  the  small  intestines ;  it  has  no  mesentery,  and  is  only 
partially  covered  by  the  peritoneum.  Its  course  presents  a  remarkable  curve, 
somewhat  like  a  horseshoe  in  form;  the  convexity  being  directed  towards  the 
right,  and  the  concavity  to  the  left,  embracing  the  head  of  the  pancreas.  Com- 
mencing at  the  pylorus,  it  ascends  obliquely  upwards,  backwards,  and  to  the  right, 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver;  it  then  descends  in  front  of  the  right  kidney, 
and  passes^  nearly  transversely  across  the  front  of  the  spine,  terminating  in  the 
jejunum  on  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  Hence  the  duodenum 
has  been  divided  into  three  portions — ascending,  descending,  and  transverse. 

The  first,  or  cusamdinr/  portion  (Fig.  471),  about  two  inches  in  length,  is  free, 
movable,  and  nearly  completely  invested  by  the  peritoneum,  which  forms  the  lesser 
omentum.  It  is  in  relation,  above  and  in  front,  with  the  liver  and  neck  of  the 
gall-bladder  ;  behind,  with  the  vessels  which  run  between  the  layers  of  the  lesser 
omentum,  viz.,  the  hepatic  artery  and  duct,  and  vena  porta3.  This  portion  of  the 
intestine  is  usually  found,  after  death,  stained  with  bile,  especially  on  its  anterior 
surface. 

The  second,  or  descending  portion^  about  three  inches  in  length,  is  firmly  fixed 
by  the  peritoneum  and  pancreas.  It  passes  from  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder 
vertically  downwards,  in  front  of  the  right  kidney,  as  far  as  the  third  lumbar 
vertebra.  It  is  covered  by  peritoneum  only  on  its  anterior  surface.  It  is  in  rela- 
tion, in  front,  with  the  right  arch  of  the  colon  and  the  meso-colon ;  behind,  with 
the  front  of  the  right  kidney;  at  its  inner  side  is  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  and 
the  ductus  communis  choledochus.  The  common  bile-duct  and  the  pancreatic 
duct  perforate  the  inner  side  of  this  portion  of  the  intestine  obliquely,  a  Utile 
below  its  middle. 

The  third,  or  transverse  portion^  the  longest  and  narrowest  part  of  the  duode- 
num, passes  across  the  front  of  the  spine,  ascending  from  the  third  to  the  second 
lumbar  vertebra,  and  terminating  in  the  jejunum  on  the  left  side  of  that  bone. 
In  front,  though  at  some  distance  from  it,  is  the  descending  layer  of  the  trans- 
verse meso-colon,  or  the  divergence  of  the  two  layers  of  that  structure,  and  it  is 
crossed  by  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels ;  behind,  it  rests  upon  the  aorta,  the 
vena  cava,  and  the  crura  of  the  Diaphragm ;  above  it  is  the  lower  border  of  the 
pancreas,  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels  passing  forwards  between  the  two. 

Vessels  and  JSierves. — The  arteries  supplying  the  duodenum  are  the  pyloric  and 
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pancreatico-duodenal  branches  of  the  hepatic,  and  the  inferior  pancreatico-duode- 
nal  branch  of  the  superior  mesenteric.  The  veins  terminate  in  the  splenic  and 
superior  meBenteric     The  Tierves  are  derived  from  the  solar  plexus. 

The  jejunum  (jejvntts,  empty),  so  called  from  being  usually  found  empty  afler 
death,  includes  the  upper  two-fifths  of  the  rest  of  the  small' intestine.    It  corn- 
Fig.  471.— Relatioos  of  the  Duodennm.    (A  portion  of  the  stomach  has  been  cut  away.) 
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mencea  at  the  duodenum  on  the  left  side  of  ihe  second  lumbar  vertebra,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  ileum;  il.s  convolutions  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  umbilical 
and  left  iliac  regions.  The  jejunum  ia  wider,  its  coats  thicker,  more  vascular, 
and  of  a  deeper  color  than  tliose  of  the  ileum ;  but  there  is  no  characteristic 
mark  to  distinguish  the  termination  of  the  one  and  tlie  commencement  of  the  other. 
The  ileum  (itkiT,,  to  twist),  so  called  from  its  numerous  coils  or  convolutions, 
includes  the  remaining  three-fifths  of  the  small  intestine.  It  occupies  chiefly  the 
umbilical,  hypogastric,  right  iliac,  and  occfusionally  the  pelvic  regions,  and  ler- 
mioates  in  the  right  ilinc  fossa  by  opening  into  the  inner  side  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  large  intestine.  The  ileum  is  n.irrowcr,  its  coats  thinner  and  less 
va-wular  than  those  of  the  jejunum  ;  a  given  length  of  it  weighing  less  than  the 
some  length  of  the  ieiunum. 
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Structure. — The  wall  of  the  small  intestine  is  composed  of  four  coats — serous, 
muscular,  cellular,  and  mucous. 

The  serous  coat  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum.  The  first,  or  ascending  por- 
tion of  the  duodenum,  is  almost  completely  surrounded  by  that  membrane;  the 
second,  or  descending  portion,  is  covered  b}'-  it  only  in  front ;  and  the  third,  or 
transverse  portion,  lies  behind  the  descending  layer  of  the  transverse  meso-colon, 
by  which  it  is  covered  in  front.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  small  intestine 
is  surrounded  by  the  peritoneum,  excepting  along  its  attached  or  mesenteric 
border ;  here  a  space  is  left  for  the  vessels  and  nerves  to  pass  to  the  gut. 

The  muscular  coat  consists  of  two  layers  of  fibres,  an  external  or  longitudinal, 
and  an  internal  or  circular  layer.  The  longitudinal  fibres  are  thinly  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  intestme,  and  are  more  distinct  along  its  free  border. 
The  circular  fibres  form  a  thick,  uniform  layer ;  they  surround  the  cylinder  of 
the  intestine  in  the  greater  part  of  its  circumference,  but  do  not  form  complete 
rings.  The  muscular  coat  is  thicker  at  the  upper  than  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
small  intestine. 

The  cellular  or  sulmucous  coat  connects  together  the  mucous  and  muscular 
layers.  It  consists  of  loose,  filamentous,  areolar  tissue,  which  forms  a  nidus  for 
the  subdivision  of  the  nutrient  vessels,  previous  to  their  distr.bution  to  the 
mucous  surface. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  thick  and  highly  vascular  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
small  intestine,  but  somewhat  paler  and  thinner  below.  It  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing structures:  next  the  cellular  or  submucous  coat  is  a  layer  of  unstriped  mus- 
cular fibre,  the  muscularis  mucosae ;  internal  to  this  is  a  quantity  of  retifonn 
tissue,  inclosing  in  its  meshes  lymph-corpuscles,  and  in  which  the  blood-vessels 
and  nerves  ramify.  Lastly,  on  the  inner  surface  of  this  tissue  is  a  single  layer 
of  epithelial  cells,  which  throughout  the  intestines  are  columnar  in  character. 
They  are  granular  in  appearance,  and  possess  a  clear  oval  nucleus.  At  this 
superficial  or  unattached  end  they  present  a  distinct  layer  of  highly  refracting 
material,  marked  by  vertical  striae,  which  were  formerly  believed  to  be  minute 
channels,  by  which  the  chyle  was  taken  up  into  the  interior  of  the  cell,  and  by 
them  transferred  to  the  lacteal  vessels  of  tne  mucous  membrane.  It  presents  for 
examination  the  following  constituents : — 

Simple  follicles. 
Valvulae  conniventes.  (  Duodenal  glands. 

Villi.  Glands,  I  Solitary  glands. 

(  Agminate  or  Peyer's  glands. 

The  valvulse  conniventes  (valves  of  Kerkring)  are  reduplications  or  foldings  of 
the  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue,  containmg  no  muscular  fibres. 
Unlike  the  folds  in  the  stomach  they  are  permanent,  and  are  not  obliterated  when 
the  intestine  is  distended.  They  extend  transversely  across  the  cylinder  of  the 
intestine  for  about  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  its  circumference.  The  larger  folds 
are  about  two  inches  in  length,  and  one-third  of  an  inch  in  depth  at  their 
broadest  part ;  but  the  greater  number  are  of  smaller  size.  The  larger  and 
smaller  folds  alternate  with  each  other.  They  are  not  found  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  duodenum,  but  begin  to  appear  about  one  or  two  inches  beyond  the 
pylorus.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  descending  portion,  below  the  point  where 
the  common  choledic  and  pancreatic  ducts  enter  the  intestine,  they  are  very  large 
and  closely  approximated.  In  the  transverse  portion  of  the  duodenum  and  upper 
half  of  the  jejunum  they  are  lar^e  and  numerous;  and  from  tliis  point  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  ileum  they  diminish  considerably  in  size.  In  the  lower  part 
of  the  ileum  they  almost  entirely  disappear;  hence  the  comparative  thinness  of 
this  portion  of  the  intestine,  as  compared  with  the  duodenum  and  jejunum.  The 
valvulae  conniventes  retard  the  passage  of  the  food  along  the  intestines,  and  afford 
a  more  extensive  surface  for  absorption. 
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The  villi  are  minute,  highly  vascular  processes,  projecting  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  tlie  small  intestiue  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  giving  to  its 
surface  a  velvety  appearance.  In  shape  some  are  triangular  and  laminated, 
others  conical  or  cylindrical,  with  clubbed  or  filiform  extremities.  They  are 
largest  and  most  numerous  in  the  duodenum  and  jejunum,  and  become  fewer  and 
smaller  in  the  ileum.  Krause  estimates  their  number  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
small  intestine  at  from  fifty  to  ninety  in  a  square  line ;  and  in  the  lower  part  from 
forty  to  seventy ;  the  total  number  for  the  whole  length  of  the  intestme  being 
about  four  millions. 

The  structure  of  the  villi  has  been  studied  recently  by  many  eminent  anato- 
mists. We  shall  here  follow  the  description  of  Dr.  Watney,'  whose  researches 
have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  physiology  of  that  which  is  the  peculiar 
function  of  this  part  of  the  intestine,  the  absorption  of  fat. 

Fi(f.  473. — Diagrammatic  Sectioa  of  a  Villus. 


Qh  Epithelium  ootf  partlallr  ahBdvd  Id.  I.  Central  chrle.TaHh  ihs  retia  fbrming  tbe  Teuel  hiTs  been  len  abided 
to  dliUngulib  Ibem  from  tbe  cells  of  the  parenchTmii  of  Ibe  lUlui.  n.  Muicle-Bbna  running  up  b^  tbe  aide  of  tbe 
ihjle-Tea»el.  It  will  be  noticed  th»t  eieb  inu«le  Obre  Is  rorrounded  by  tbe  reilculuni,  und  bj-  thia  retleulum  the 
muKlee  are  mttubed  to  the  celli  forming  tbe  membrane  propria,  u  it  e',  or  to  the  reticulum  of  Ibe  Tillus.  It.  L^mpb- 
corpuBclee.  marked  b;  *  apberical  nucleue  and  a  clear  tone  of  proloplasm.  C,  Upper  limit  of  the  chjIe-Telael.  e,  ;,  e'. 
Cells  ronnlng  Ihe  membrana  propria.  It  will  be  seen  tbat  Ibere  1b  hardlj  bot  diSerenu  between  the  celli  of  the 
pareDchrma,  the  endotbellum  of  tbe  tgiprr  part  of  the  chTle-veesel,  anci  the  cells  of  tbe  membraua  propria.  V.  Blood- 
Teasels.  i.  Dark  line  al  the  baee  of  tbe  epithelium  ronned  bj  (be  reticulum.  It  will  be  eeen  Ihat  the  reticulum  pen- 
etntee  between  all  the  other  elomealsor  the  ilUus.  Tbe  reticulum  conUlna  tblckeuings  or  "nodal  points."  The 
dlagnm  sbovi  that  the  cella  of  the  upper  part  of  the  villus  are  larger  and  conUla  ■  larger  tone  or  protoplaim  than 
those  of  the  loTerpart.  The  cell*  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ch jle-yeeeol  dlflir  eoniewhat  from  thoaeof  tbe  lower  part,  In 
that  Oieiy  more  nearlf  raaamble  the  celta  of  the  parenchrma. 

The  essential  parts  of  a  villus  are  the  lacteal  vessel,  the  blood-vessels,  the 
epithelium,  the  basement  membrane  and  muscular  tissue  of  the  mucosa,  and  the 
cells  and  reticular  tissue  which  fill  up  the  interspaces. 

Theae  structures  are  arranged  in  the  following  manner.     Situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  villus  is  the  lacteal,  terminating  near  the  summit  in  a  blind  extremity; 
'  Phil.  Tram.,  vol,  cUvi.,  pt.  2. 
51 
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running  along  this  vessel  are  unstriped  muscular  fibres ;  sarronnding  it  is  a 
plexus  of  capillary  vessels,  the  whole  being  inclosed  by  a  basement  membrane, 
supporting  columnar  epithelium.  Those  structures  which  are  contained  wilhia 
the  basement  membrane^namely,  the  lacteal,  the  muscular  tissue,  and  the  blood- 
vessels— are  surrounded  and  inclosed  by  a  delicate  reticulum,  which  forms  the 
matrix  of  the  villus,  and  in  the  meshes  of  which  are  found  large  flattened  cells, 
with  an  oval  nucleus,  and,  in  smaller  numbers,  lymph-corpuscles.  These  latter 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  larger  cells  of  the  villus  by  their  behavior  wiih 

Fig.  4T3.— Two  Villi  magnified. 


reagents,  by  their  size,  and  by  the  shape  of  their  nucleus,  which  is  spherical. 
Transitional  forms,  however,  of  all  kinds  are  met  with  between  the  lymph- 
corpuscle  and  the  proper  cells  of  the  villus. 

The  kictcals  are  in  some  cases  double,  and  in  some  animals  multiple.  Situated 
in  the  axis  of  the  villi,  they  commence  by  dilated  ciecal  extremities  near  to,  but 
not  quite  at,  the  summit  of  the  villus.  The  wails  are  composed  of  a  single  layer 
of  endothelial  cells,  the  interstitial  sub,«tance  between  the  cells  being  continuous 
with  the  reticulum  of  the  matrix. 

The  mmcular  fihres  are  derived  from  the  muscularis  mucosse,  and  are  arranged 
in  bundles  around  the  lacteal  vessel,  extending  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of 
the  villus,  and  giving  oft'  laterally  individual  muscle-cells,  which  are  inclosed  by 
the  reticulum,  and  by  it  are  attached  to  the  basement  membrane. 

The  blood-vessels  form  a  plexus  between  the  lacteal  and  the  basement  mem- 
branes, and  are  inclosed  in  the  reticular  tissue;  in  the  interstices  of  the  capillary 
plexus  which  they  form  are  contained  the  cells  of  the  villus. 

Fig,  475, — Longitudinal  Section  of  Crvpts  of  LieberkUhn.     Goblet-celle  seen  among  the 
Culuiimar  Epithelial  Celia.    (Ivlein  and  tfoble  Smitb.) 


These  strnctures  are  surrounded  by  the  basement  membrane,  which  is  made 
up  of  a  stratum  of  endothelial  cells,  and  upon  which  is  placed  a  layer  of  columnar 
epithelium.  The  reticulum  of  the  matrix  is  continuous  through  the  basement  mem- 
brane (that  is  through  the  interstitial  substance  between  the  individual  endothelial 
cells)  with  the  interstitial  cement -substance  of  the  columnar  cells  of  the  surface 
of  the  villus.  Thus  we  are  enabled  to  trace  a  direct  continuity  between  the 
interior  of  the  lacteal  and  the  surface  of  the  villus  by  means  of  the  reticular 
tissue,  and  it  is  along  this  path  that,  according  to  Dr.  Walney,  the  chyle  passes 
in  the  process  of  absorption  by  tlic  villi.     That  is  to  say,  it  passes  througa  the 
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interstitial  substance  between  the  epithelium  cells,  through  the  interstitial  sub- 
stance of  the  basement  membrane,  the  reticulum  of  the  matrix  and  the  interstitial 
substance  between  the  endothelial  plates  of  the  lacteal,  all  which  structures  have 
been  shown  to  be  continuous  with  one  another,  and,  being  probably  semi-fluid,  do 
not  offer  any  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  molecular  basis  of  the  chyle. 

All  these  points  are  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  diagram  by  Dr.  Watney 
(Fig,  472),  for  which  I  have  to  express  my  best  thanks  to  him,  and  a  comparison 
with  Fig.  473  will  show  the  chief  points  in  which  the  new  differs  from  the  old 
description. 

The  simple  follicles,  or  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn  (Fig.  475),  are  found  in  consider- 
able numbers  over  every  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine. 
They  consist  of  minute  tubular  depressions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  arranged 
perpendicularly    to    the    surface,    upon 

which  they  open  by  small  circular  aper-  Fig.  476.— Transverse  Section  through  tbe 

tures.  They  may  be  seen  with  the  aid  equatorial  pltine  uf  three  of  Pejer'a  Follicles 
of  a  lens,  their  orifices  appearing  as  from  the  Rabbit, 
minute  dots,  scattered  between  the  villi. 
Their  walls  are  thiu,  etmsisting  of  a 
layer  of  basement  membrane  (which  is, 
iu  fact,  an  endothelial  membrane)  lined 
by  columnar  epithelium,  and  covered  on 
their  exterior  by  capillary  vessels.  Their 
contents  vary  even  in  "health,  and  the 
purpose  served  by  their  secretion  is  still 
very  doubtful. 

The  dw>denal,  or  Brunncr's  glands, 
are  limited  to  the  duodenum  and  com- 
mencement of  the  jejunum.  They  are 
small,  flattened,  granular  bodies,  im- 
bedded in  the  submucous  areolar  tissue, 
and  open  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  by  minute  excretory  ducts. 
They  are  most  numerous  and  largest  near 
the  pylorus.  They  may  be  compared  to 
the  elementary  lobules  of  a  salivary 
gland  spread  out  over  a  broad  surface, 

instead  of  being  collected  in  a  mass.     In  "■  cspiiiatj  network.  *.  Lsrge  cinuimr  tmbi.. 

structure  they  resemble  the  pancreas. 

The  solitary  glands  {glananlfe  soUtarise)  are  found  scattered  throughout  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine,  but  are  most  numerous  in  the  lower 

{lart  of  the  ileum.  They  are  small,  round,  whitish  bodies,  from  half  a  line  to  a 
ine  in  diameter.  Their  free  surface  is  covered  with  villi,  and  each  gland  is  sur- 
rounded by  openings  of  follicles  of  Lieberkuhn.  They  are  now  recognized  as 
lymphoid  follicles,  and  consist  of  a  dense  interlacing  retiform  tissue,  closely  packed 
lymph -corpuscles,  and  permeated  with  an  abundant  capillary  network  (Fig,  476). 
The  interspaces  of  the  retiform  tissue  are  continuous  with  larger  lymph-spaces  at 
the  base  of  the  gland^  through  which  they  communicate  with  the  lacteal  system. 
They  are  situated  partly  in  the  submucous  tissue,  partly  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane,  where  they  form  slight  projections  of  its  epithelial  layer,  after  having 
penetrated,  the  muscularis  mucosie.  The  villi  which  are  situated  on  them  are 
generally  absent  from  the  very  summit  (or  "  cupola,"  as  Frey  calls  it)  of  the  gland. 
Peyer's  glands  (Figs,  477,  479)  may  be  regarded  as  aggregations  of  solitary 
glands,  forming  circular  or  oval  patches  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  number,  and 
varying  in  length  from  half  an  inch  to  four  inches.  They  are  largest  and  most 
numerous  in  the  ileum.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  jejunum  they  are  small,  of  a 
circular  form,  and  few  in  number.  They  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  duodenum. 
They  are  placed  lengthwise  in  the  intestine,  covering  the  portion  of  the  tube 
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most  distant  from  tlie  attachment  of  the  mesentery.  Each  patch  is  formed  of  a 
group  of  the  above-descrilied  lymphoid  follicles  covered  with  mucous  membraoe. 
Each  is  surrounded  by  a  zone,  or  wreath,  of  simple  follicles,  and  the  interspaces 
between  them  are  covered  with  villi,  while  the.  surface  of  the  gland  is  destitute 

He,  477. — Patch  of  Peyer's  (iluoUa.  Fig.  478, — A  portion  of  tlie  above  tnagnified. 

^oui tiie lower partot  the  llleum. 


Fig.  479.— Vertical  Section  of  o 


a.  vim  with  Iheir  chTle-puaga.  i.  Folllclex  of  LltberkDhn.  e.  MuKuliiris  mucosa,  rf.  Cu|»1iar>|wi<i[*>l<UT 
gUodi.  c.  Molal  cone  of  ^aodi.  /  Bue  of  glands,  jr.  Folnlsof  ei[l  of  Ihechrle-pamgnfroin  ths  Tllll,  Bid  tntiuc 
iDta  the  truB  mucoui  membnuie.  *,  Retlform  mrnniKemont  of  the  IrmphiUci  In  the  ino«I»l  tone.  i.  Cmimolii* 
iBtWr  St  tbe  b*»  of  the  glandi.  k,  ConBuence  of  the  ];iiiphBth3  opeolug  Into  tho  T««elB  of  Iha  aubniuniug  Ubik  '. 
Follicular  Umiie  of  the  Utter. 

of  these  structures.  The  raucous  and  submucous  coats  of  the  intestine  are  inti- 
mately adherent,  and  highly  vascular,  oj>posite  the  Peyerian  glands. .  They  are 
largest  and  most  developed  during  the  digestive  process. 

The  Large  Intestine. 

The  lai^  intestine  extends  from  the  termination  of  the  ileum  to  the  anus.  It 
is  about  five  feet  in  length,  being  one-fifth  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  intestioil 
canal.    It  is  largest  at  its  commencement  at  the  crecum,  and  gradually  diminishes 
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as  far  as  the  rectum,  where  there  ia  a  dilatation  of  conaider^le  size,  just  above 
the  anua.  It  differs  from  the  small  intestine  in  its  greater  size,  its  more  fixed 
position,  and  its  aaccuiated  form.  The  large  intestine,  in  its  course,  describes  an 
arch,  which  surrounds  the  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine.  It  commences  in 
the  right  iliac  fossa,  in  a  dilated  part,  the  cseeum.  It  ascends  through  the  right 
lumbar  and  hypochondriac  regions  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver;  passes  trans- 
versely across  the  abdomen  on  the  confines  of  the  epigastric  and  umbilical  regions, 
to  the  left  hypochondriac  region;  descends  through  the  left  lumbar  region  to  the 
left  iliac  fossa,  where  it  becomes  convoluted,  and  forms  the  sigmoid  flexure ; 
finally  it  enters  the  pelvis,  and  descends  along  its  posterior  wall  to  the  anus.  The 
large  intestine  is  divided  into  the  ciEcum,  colon,  and  rectum. 

The  Ccecum  [cwcis,  blind)  (Fig.  480)  is  the  large  blind  pouch,  or  cul-de-sac,  in 
which  the  large  intestine  commences.  It  is  the  most  dilated  part  of  the  tube, 
measuring  about  two  and  a  half  inches, 
both  in  Its  vertical  and  transverse  diam- 
eters. It  is  situated  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa,  immediately  behind  the  anterior 
abdominal  wnll,  being  retained  in  its  place 
by  the  peritoneum,  which  passes  over  its 
anterior  surface  and  sides;  its  posterior 
surface  being  connected  by  loose  areolar 
tissue  with  the  iliac  fascia.  Occasionally 
it  is  almost  completely  surrounded  by 
peritoneum,  which  forms  a  distinct  fold,  the 
raeso-caeciim,  connecting  its  back  part  with 
the  iliac  fossa.  "When  this  fold  exists  the 
ceecum  obtains  considerable  freedom  of 
movement.  Attached  to  its  lower  and 
back  part  is  the  appendix  vermiformis,  a 
long,  narrow,  worm-shaped  tube,  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  lengthened  oiecum  found  in 
all  the  mammalia  except  the  orang-outang 
and  wombat.  The  appendix  varies  from 
three  to  six  inches  in  length,  its  average 
diameter  being  about  etjual  to  that  of  a 
goose-^^uill.  It  is  usually  directed  upwards 
and  inwards  behind  the  caecum,  coiled 
upon    itself,   and    terminates    in    a    blunt 

point,  being  retained  in  its  position  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  which  some- 
times forms  a  mesentery  for  it.  Its  canal  ia  amall,  and  communicates  with  the 
caecum  by  an  orifice,  which  ia  sometimes  guarded  with  an  incomplete  valve.  Its 
coats  are  thick,  and  its  mucous  lining  furnished  with  a  large  number  of  solitary 
glands. 

lleo-ceecal  Valve. — The  lower  end  of  the  ileum  terminates  at  the  inner  and 
back  part  of  the  large  intestine,  opposite  the  junction  of  the  ctecum  with  the 
colon.  At  this  point  the  mucous  membrane  forms  two  valvular  folds,  which 
project  into  the  large  intestine,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow, 
elongated  aperture.  This  is  the  ileo-crecal  valve  (valvta  Batihini).  Each  fold 
is  semilunar  in  form.  The  upper  one,  nearly  horizontal  in  direction,  is  attached 
by  its  convex  border  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the  ileum  with  the  colon ;  the 
lower  segment  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the  ileum  with  the  csecum.  Their 
free  concave  margins  project  into  the  intestine,  separated  from  one  another  by  a 
narrow,  slit-like  aperture,  directed  transversely.  At  each  end  of  this  aperture 
the  two  segments  of  the  valve  coalesce,  and  are  continued  as  a  narrow  mem- 
branous ridge  around  the  canal  of  the  intestine  for  a  short  distance,  forming  the 
frsena,  or  retinacula  of  the  valve.  The  left  end  of  this-  aperture  ia  rounded ; 
the  right  end  is  narrow  and  pointed. 
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Each  segment  of  the  valve  is  formed  by  a  reduplication  of  the  mucoas  mem- 
brane and  of  the  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestine,  the  longitudinal  fibres 
and  peritoneym  being  continued  uninterruptedly  across  from  one  intestine  to  ibe 

Hg.  481. — Diagram  of  the  relations  of  the  Large  Intestine  and  Kidaej  from  behind. 


other.  When  these  are  divided  or  removed,  the  ileum  may  be  drawn  outwardi 
and  all  traces  of  the  valve  will  be  lost,  the  ileum  appearing  to  open  into  the  large 
intestine  by  a  funnel-shaped  orifice  of  large  size. 
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The  surface  of  each  segment  of  the  valve  directed  towards  the  ileum  is  covered 
with  villi,  and  presents  the  characteristic  structure  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  small  intestine ;  whilst  that  turned  towards  the  large  intestine  is  destitute  of 
villi,  and  marked  with  the  orifices,  of  the  numerous  tubular  glands  peculiar  to  the 
membrane  in  the  large  intestine.  These  differences  in  structure  continue  as  far 
as  the  free  margin  of  the  valve. 

When  the  caocum  is  distended,  the  margins  of  the  opening  are  approximated, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  reflux  into  the  ileum. 

The  colon  is  divided  into  four  parts — the  ascending,  transverse,  descending,  and 
the  sigmoid  flexure. 

The  ascending  colon  is  smaller  than  the  caecum.  It  passes  upwards,  from  the 
right  iliac  fossa  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  on  the  right  of  the  gall-bladder, 
where  it  bends  abruptly  inwards  to  the  left,  forming  the  hepatic  flexure.  It  is 
retained  in  contact  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  by  the  peritoneum, 
which  covers  its  anterior  surface  and  sides,  its  posterior  surface  being  connected  by 
loose  areolar  tissue  with  the  Quadratus  lumborum  and  right  kidney  (Figs.  481, 
482):  sometimes  the  peritoneum  almost  completely  invests  it,  and  forms  a  distinct 
but  narrow  meso-colon.  It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  convolutions  of  the 
ileum  and  the  abdominal  parietes ;  behind,  it  lies  on  the  Quadratus  lumborum 
muscle  and  right  kidney. 

The  transverse  colon,  the  longest  part  of  the  large  intestine,  passes  transversely 
from  right  to  left  across  the  abdomen,  opposite  the  confines  of  the  epigastric  and 
umbilical  zones,  into  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  where  it  curves  downwards 
beneath  the  lower  end  of  the  spleen,  forming  the  splenic  flexure.  In  its  course 
it  describes  an  arch,  the  concavity  of  which  is  directed  backwards  towards  the 
vertebral  column  ;  hence  the  name,  transverse  arch  of  the  colon.  This  is  the  most 
movable  part  of  the  colon,  being  almost  completely  invested  by  peritoneum,  and 
connected  to  the  spine  behind  by  a  large  and  wide  duplicature  of  that  membrane, 
the  transverse  meso-colon.  It  is  in  relation,  by  its  upper  surface,  with  the  liver 
and  gall-bladder,  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
spleen ;  by  its  under  surface,  with  the  small  intestines ;  by  its  anterior  surface, 
with  the  anterior  layers  of  the  great  omentum  and '  the  abdominal  parietes ;  by 
its  posterior  surface,  with  the  transverse  meso-colon  and  third  portion  of  the 
duodenum. 

The  descending  colon  passes  almost  vertically  downwards  through  the  left  hypo- 
chondriac and  lumbar  regions  to  the  upper  part  of  the  left  iliac  fossa,  where  it 
terminates  in  the  sigmoid  flexure.  It  is  retained  in  position  by  the  peritoneum, 
which  covers  its  anterior  surface  and  sides,  its  posterior  surface  being  connected 
by  areolar  tissue  with  the  left  crus  of  the  Diaphragm,  the  left  kidney,  and  the 
Quadratus  lumborum  (Figs.  481,  482).  It  is  smaller  in  calibre  and  more  deeply 
placed  than  the  ascending  colon,  and  is  very  rarely  covered  with  peritoneum  on 
Its  posterior  or  outer  surface. 

The  sigmoid  flexure  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  colon  ;  it  is  situated  in  the  left 
iliac  fossa,  commencing  from  the  termination  of  the  descending  colon,  at  the 
margin  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  ending  in  the  rectum,  opposite  the  left  sacro- 
iliac symphysis.  It  curves  in  the  first  place  upwards,  and  then  descends  verti- 
cally, and  to  one  or  the  other  side,  like  the  letter  S — hence  its  name.  It  is 
retained  in  its  place  by  a  loose  fold  of  peritoneum,  the  sigmoid  meso-colon.  It  is 
in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  small  intestines  and  abdominal  parietes ;  behind, 
with  the  iliac  fossa. 

The  Rectum  is  the  terminal  part  of  the  large  intestine,  and  extends  from  the 
sigmoid  flexure  to  the  anus :  it  varies  in  length  from  six  to  eight  inches,  and  has 
received  its  name  from  being  less  flexuous  than  any  other  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  It  commences  opposite  the  left  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  passes  obliquely 
downwards  from  left  to  right  to  the  middle  of  the  sacrum,  forming  a  gentle  curve 
to  the  right  side ;  it  then  descends  in  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx,  presenting  a  curve  with  its  concavity  forwards,  and,  near  the  extremity 
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of  the  latter  bone,  inclioea  backwards  to  terminate  at  the  anus.     The  rectum  ib, 
therefore,  not  straight,  the  upper  part  being  directed  obliquely  from  the  left  side 

Kg.  483. — The  relations  of  the  Viscera  aaA  Large  Vessels  of  the  Abdomen. 
(SeeD  from  behind,  the  last  dorsal  vertebra  being  well  raised.) 


to  the  median  line,  the  middle  portion  being  curved  in  the  direction  of  the  hollow 
of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  the  lower  portion  presenting  a  short  curve  in  the 
opposite  direction.    The  rectum  is  cylindrical,  not  sacculated  like  the  rest  of  the 
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large  intestine ;  it  is  narrower  at  its  upper  part  than  the  sigmoid  flexure,  gradually 
increases  in  size  as  it  descends,  and  immediately  above  the  anus  presents  a  con- 
siderable dilatation,  capable  of  acquiring  an  enormous  size.  The  rectum  is  divided 
into  three  portions — ^upper,  middle,  and  lower. 

The  upper  portion^  which  includes  about  half  the  length  of  the  tube,  Extends 
obliquely  from  the  left  sacro-iliac  symphysis  to  the  middle  of  the  third  piece  of 
the  sacrum.  It  is  almost  completely  surrounded  by  peritoneum,  and  connected 
to  the  sacrum  behind  by  a  duplicature  of  that  membrane,  the  meso-rectum.  It  is 
in  relation  behind  with  the  Pyriformis  muscle,  the  sacral  plexus  of  nerves,  and 
the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  of  the  left  side,  which  separate  it  from 
the  sacrum  and  sacro-iliac  symphysis :  in  front  it  is  separated,  in  the  male,  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder ;  in  the  female,  from  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  uterus,  and  its  appendages,  by  some  convolutions,  of  the  small  intestine. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  rectum  is  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  extends 
as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.  It  is  closely  connected  to  the  concavity  of  the 
sacrum,  and  covered  by  peritoneum  only  on  the  upper  part  of  its  anterior  sur- 
face. It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  in  the  male,  with  tne  triangular  portion  of  the 
base  of  the  bladder,  the  vesiculse  seminales,  and  vasa  deferentia ;  more  anteriorly^ 
with  the  under  surface  of  the  prostate.  In  the  female,  it  is  adherent  to  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  vagina. 

The  lower  portion  is  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length ;  it  curves 
backwards  at  the  fore  part  of  tlie  prostate  gland,  and  terminates  at  the  anus* 
This  portion  of  the  intestine  receives  no  peritoneal  covering.  It  is  invested  by 
the  Internal  sphincter,  supported  by  the  Levatores  ani  muscles,  and  surrounded 
at  its  termination  by  the  External  sphincter.  In  the  male,  it  is  separated  from 
the  membranous  portion  and  bulb  of  the  urethra  by  a  triangular  space ;  and  in 
the  female,  a  similar  space  intervenes  between  it  and  the  vagina.  This  space 
forms  by  its  base  the  perinaeum. 

Structure, — The  large  intestine  has  four  coats — serous,  muscular,  cellular,  and 
mucous. 

The  serous  coat  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  and  invests  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  large  intestine  to  a  variable  extent.  The  caecum  is  covered  only  on 
its  anterior  surface  and  sides ;  more  rarely  it  is  almost  completely  invested,  beiuff 
held  in  its  position  by  a  duplicature,  the  meso-caecum.  The  ascending  ana 
descending  colon  are  usually  covered  only  in  front.  The  transverse  colon  is 
almost  completely  invested,  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  attachment  of  the 
great  omentum  and  transverse  meso-colon  being  alone  excepted.  The  sigmoid 
flexure  is  nearly  completely  surrounded,  the  point  corresponding  to  the  attach- 
ment of  the  sigmoid  meso-colon  being  excepted.  The  upper  part  of  the  rectum 
is  almost  completely  invested  by  the  peritoneum ;  the  middle  portion  is  covered 
only  on  its  anterior  surface ;  and  the  lower  portion  is  entirely  devoid  of  any 
serous  covering.  In  the  course  of  the  colon  and  upper  part  of  the  rectum  the 
peritoneal  coat  is  thrown  into  a  number  of  small  pouches  filled  with  fat,  called 
appendices  epiphicse.     They  are  chiefly  appended  to  the  transverse  colon. 

The  muscular  coat  consists  of  an  external  longitudinal  and  an  internal  circular 
layer  of  muscular  fibres. 

The  longitudinal  fibres  are  not  found  as  a  uniform  layer  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  large  intestine.  In  the  caecum  and  colon  they  are  especially  collected  into 
three  flat  longitudinal  bands,  each  being  about  half  an  inch  in  width.  These 
bands  commence  at  the  attachment  of  the  appendix  vermiformis  to  the  caecum : 
one,  the  posterior,  is  placed  along  the  attached  border  of  the  intestine ;  the  ante- 
rior band,  the  largest  along  the  arch  of  the  colon,  corresponds  to  the  attachment 
of  the  great  omentum,  but  is  in  front  in  the  ascending  and  descending  colon  and 
sigmoid  flexure ;  the  third,  or  lateral  band,  is  found  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
ascending  and  descending  colon,  and  on  the  under  border  of  the  transverse  colon. 
These  bands  are  nearly  one-half  shorter  than  the  other  parts  of  the  intestine,  and 
serve  to  produce  the  sacculi  which  are  characteristic  of  the  caecum  and  colon ; 
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accordingly,  when  they  are  diseected  off,  the  tube  can  be  lengthened,  and  its  sac- 
culated cliaracter  becomes  lost.  In  the  sigmoid  flexure  the  longitudinal  fibres 
become  more  scattered,  but  upon  its  lower  part,  and  round  the  rectum,  ihev 
spread  out  and  form  a  thick  uniform  layer. 

The  circular  Jibrea  form  a  thin  layer  over  the  cfficum  and  colon,  being  especiallv 
accumulated  in  the  iatervals  between  the  sacculi ;  in  the  rectum  tney  forma 
thick  layer,  especially  at  its  lower  end,  where  they  become  numerous,  and  form 
the  Internal  ephincter. 

The  cellular  coat  connects  the  muscular  and  mucous  layers  closely  together. 

The  mucous  membrane,  in  the  ctecura  and  colon,  is  pale,  and  of  a  grayish  or 
pale-yellow  color.  It  is  quite  smooth,  destitute  of  villi,  and  raised  into  numer- 
ous crescentic  folds,  which  correspond  to  the  intervals  between  the  sacculi.    Iq 
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the  rectum  it  is  thicker,  of  a  darker  color,  more  vascular,  and  connected  loosely 
to  the  muscular  coat,  as  in  the  cesophagus.  When  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum 
is  contracted,  its  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  into  a  number  of  folds,  some  of 
which,  near  the  anus,  are  longitudinal  in  direction,  and  are  effaced  by  the  dis- 
tension of  the  gut.  Be.sides  these  there  are  certain  permanent  folds,  of  a  semi- 
lunar shape,  described  by  Mr,  Houston.'  They  are  usually  three  in  number: 
sometimes  a  fourth  is  found,  and  occasionally  only  two  are  present.  One  is 
situated  near  the  commencement  of  the  rectum,  on  the  rignt  side;  another 
extends  inwards  from  the  left  side  of  the  tube,  oppo.site  the  middle  of  the  sacrum ; 
the  largest  and  most  constant  one  projects  backwards  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
rectum,  opposite  the  base  of  the  bladder.  When  a  fourth  is  present,  it  is  situated 
about  an  inch  above  the  anus  on  the  back  of  the  rectum.  These  folds  are  about 
half  an  inch  in  width,  and  contain  some  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  gut.  lu 
the  empty  state  of  the  intestine  Ihey  overlap  each  other,  as  Mr.  Houston  remarks, 
so  effectually  as  to  require  considerable  manoeuvring  to  conduct  a  bougie  or  the 
finger  along  the  canal  of  the  intestine.  Their  use  seems  to  be,  "  to  support  the 
weight  of  fffical  matter,  and  prevent  its  urging  towards  the  anus,  where  its 
presence  always  excites  a  sensation  demanding  its  discharge." 

As  in  the  small  intestine,  the  mucous  membrane  consists  of  a  muscular  layer, 
the  muscularis  mucosa?;  of  a  quantity  of  retiform  tissue  in  which  the  vessels 
ramify;  of  a  basement- membrane  and  epitheHum,  which  is  of  the  columnar 
variety,  and  exactly  resembles  the  epithelium  found  in  the  small  intestine.    The 

'  Dul.  H<n}i.  ReporU,  vol.  v.,  p.  168. 
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mucous  membrane  of  this  portion  of  the  bowel  presents  for  examination  simple 
follicles  and  solitary  glands. 

The  simple  follicles  are  minute  tubular  prolongations  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
arranged  perpendicularly,  side  by  side,  over  its  entire  surface ;  they  are  longer, 
more  numerous,  and  placed  in  much  closer  apposition  than  those  of  the  small 
intestine ;  and  they  open  by  minute  rounded  orifices  upon  the  surface,  giving  it 
a  cribriform  appearance. 

The  solitary  glands  (Fig.  483)  in  the  large  intestine  are  most  abundant  in  the 
cseaim  and  appendix  verraiformis^  but  are  irregularly  scattered  also  over  the  rest 
of  the  intestine.     They  are  similar  to  those  of  the  small  intestine. 

The  nerves  of  the  intestine  are  derived  from  the  plexuses  of  sympathetic 
nerves  around  the  mesenteric  arteries.  From  this  source  they  run  to  a  plexus 
of  nerves  and  ganglia  situated  between  the  circular  and  longitudinal  fibres 

Fig.  484. — ^Meissner^s  PlexoB.     (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 


&  Groupe  of  multipolar  gangllon-cells,  each  with  a  clear  nndeus,  Id  the  enlarged  parts  of  the  plexus,    h.  Large  single 
gangUon-cells,  apparently  unipolar,  each  with  a  clear  nucleus  connected  with  the  branches  of  the  plexus. 

(Auerbach's  plexus),  from  which  the  nervous  branches  are  distributed  to  the 
muscular  coats  of  the  intestine.  From  this  plexus  a  secondary  plexus  is  derived 
(Meissner's  plexus)  (Fig.  484),  which  is  formed  by  branches  which  have  perfo- 
rated the  circular  muscular  fibres.  This  plexus  lies  between  the  muscular  and 
mucous  coats  of  the  intestine.  It  is  also  gangliated,  and  from  it  the  ultimate 
fibres  pass  to  the  muscularis  mucosae  and  to  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  Liver. 

The  liver  is  a  glandular  organ  of  large  size,  intended  mainly  for  the  secretion 
of  the  bile,  but  effecting  also  important  changes  in  certain  constituents  of  the 
blood  in  their  passage  through  the  gland.  It  is  situated  in  the  right  hypochon- 
driac region,  and  extends  across  the  epigastrium  into  the  left  hypochondrium. 
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It  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  weighing  from  three  to  four  pounds  (from 
fifty  to  sixty  ounces,  avoirdupois).  It  measures,  in  its  transverse  diameter,  from 
ten  to  twelve  inches;  from  six  to  seven  in  its  antero-posterior;  and  is  about  three 
inches  thick  at  the  back  part  of  the  right  lobe,  which  is  the  thickest  part. 

Its .  upper  surface  is  convex,  directed  upwards  and  forwards,  smooth,  covered 
by  peritoneum.  It  is  in  relation  with  the  under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm ;  and 
below,  to  a  small  extent,  with  the  abdominal  parietes.  The  surface  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  lobes,  the  right  and  left,  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  tfie  suspensory 
or  broad  ligament. 

Its  under  surface  is  concave,  directed  downwards  and  backwards,  and  in  rela- 
tion with  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  the 
right  kidney  and  suprarenal  capsule.  The  surface  is,  divided  by  a  longitudinal 
fissure  into  a  right  and  left  lobe. 

The  posterior  border  is  rounded  and  broad,  and  connected  to  the  Diaphragm  by 
the  coronary  ligament ;  it  is  in  relation  with  the  aorta,  the  inferior  vena  cava, 
and  the  crura  of  the  Diaphragm. 

The  anterior  border  is  thin  and  sharp,  and  marked,  opposite  the  attachment  of 
the  broad  ligament,  by  a  deep  notch.  In  adult  males  this  border  usually  corre- 
sponds with  the  margin  of  the  ribs;  but  in  women  and  children  it  usually  projects 
below  the  ribs. 

The  right  extremity  of  the  liver  is  thick  and  rounded,  whilst  the  left  is  thin 
and  flattened. 

Changes  of  Position. — The  student  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  different  drcnm- 
stances  under  which  the  liver  changes  its  position,  as  they  are  of  importance  in  determining  the 
existence  of  enlargement  or  other  disease  of  the  organ. 

Its  position  varies  according  to  the  posture  of  the  body ;  in  the  upright  and  sitting  posture  it 
usually  recedes  behind  the  ribs.  Its  position  varies,  also,  with  the  ascent  or  descent  of  the  Dia- 
phragm. In  a  deep  inspiration  the  liver  descends  below  the  ribs;  in  expiration  it  is  raised  to  its 
ordinary  level.  Again,  in  emphysema,  where  the  lungs  are  distended,  and  the  Diaphragm 
descends  very  low,  the  liver  is  pushed  down;  in  some  other  diseases,  as  phthisis,  where  the 
Dia])hragm  is  much  arched,  the  liver  rises  very  high  up.  Pressure  from  without,  as  in  tigbt- 
lacing,  by  compressing  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  displaces  the  liver  considerably,  its  anterior 
edge  often  extending  as  low  as  the  crest  of  the  ileum;  and  its  convex  surface  is  often,  at  the 
same  time,  deeply  indented  from  pressure  of  the  ribs.  Again,  its  position  varies  greatly,  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  distension  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  When  the  intestines  are  empty, 
the  liver  descends  in  the  abdomen ;  but,  when  they  are  distended,  it  is  pushed  upwards.  Its  rela- 
tions to  surrounding  organs  may  also  be  changed  by  the  growth  of  tumors,  or  by  coUections  of 
fluid  in  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  cavities. 

« 

Ligaments. — The  ligaments  of  the  liver  (Fig.  485)  are  five  in  number,  four 
being  formed  of  folds  of  peritoneum :  the  fifth,  tlie  Uyamentum  teres,  is  a  round, 
fibrous  cord,  resulting  from  the  obliteration  of  the  umbilical  vein.  The  liga- 
ments are  the  longitudinal,  two  lateral,  coronary,  and  round. 

The  longitudinal  ligament  (broad,  falciform,  or  suspensory  ligament)  is  a  broad 
and  thin  antero-posterior  peritoneal  fold,  falciform  in  shape,  its  base  being  directed 
forwards,  its  apex  backwards.  It  is  attached  by  one  margin  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  Diapliragm,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sheath  of  the  rieht  Eectus 
muscle  as  low  down  as  the  umbilicus ;  by  its  hepatic  margin  it  extends  from  the 
notch  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  liver,  as  far  back  as  its  posterior  border.  It 
consists  of  two  layers  of  peritoneum  closely  united  together.  Its  anterior  free 
edge  contains  the  round  ligament  between  its  layers. 

The  lateral  ligaments,  two  in  number,  right  and  left,  are  triangular  in  shape. 
They  are  formed  of  two  lavers  of  peritoneum  united,  and  extend  from  the  sides 
of  the  Diaphragm  to  the  adjacent  margins  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  organ. 
The  left  is  the  longer  of  the  two,  and  lies  in  front  of  the  oesophageal  opening  in 
the  Diaphragm. 

The  coronary  ligament  connects  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver  to  the  Dia- 
phragm.  It  is  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the  peritoneum  from  the  Diaphragm 
on  to  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  organ.  The 
coronary  ligament  consists  of  two  layers,  which  are  continuous  on  each  side  with 
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the  lateral  ligaments;  and  in  front  with  the  longitudinal  ligament.  Between  the 
layers  a  large  oval  interspace  is  left  uncovered  by  peritoneum,  and  connected  to 
the  Diaphragm  by  a  firm  areolar  tissue.  This  space  is  subdivided,  near  its  left 
extremity,  into  two  parts  by  a  deep  notch  (sometimes  a  canal),  which  lodges  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  and  into  which  open  the  hepatic  veins. 

Fig.  486. — The  Liver,    Upper  Sorface. 


Fig.  486.— Tlie  Liver.     Under  Surface. 


The  round  ligament  (Fig.  486)  ia  a  fibrous  cord  resulting  from  the  obliteration 
of  the  umbilical  vein.  It  ascends  from  the  umbilicus,  in  the  anterior  free  margin 
of  the  longitudinal  ligament,  to  the  notch  in  the  anterior  border  of  the  liver, 
from  which  it  may  be  traced  along  the  longitudinal  fissure  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  liver,  as  far  back  as  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

Fissures  {Fig.  486). — Five  fissures  are  seen  upon  the  under  surface  of  the 
liver,  which  serve  to  divide  it  into  five  lobes.  They  are  the  longitudinal 
fissure,  the  fissure  of  the  ductus  venosus,  the  transverse  fissure,  the  fissure  for 
the  gall-bladder,  and  the  fissure  for  the  vena  cava.  They  are  arranged  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  A ;  the  apex  of  the  letter  corresponding  to  the  poslerioi 
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It  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  weighing  from  three  to  four  pounds  (from 
fifty  to  sixty  ounces,  avoirdupois).  It  measures,  in  its  transverse  diameter,  from 
ten  to  twelve  inches;  from  six  to  seven  in  its  antero-posterior;  and  is  about  three 
inches  thick  at  the  back  part  of  the  right  lobe,  which  is  the  thickest  part. 

Its .  upper  surface  is  convex,  directed  upwards  and  forwards,  smooth,  covered 
by  peritoneum.  It  is  in  relation  with  the  under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm ;  and 
below,  to  a  small  extent,  with  the  abdominal  parietes.  The  surface  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  lobes,  the  right  and  left,  by  a  iold  of  peritoneum,  t6e  suspensory 
or  broad  ligament. 

Its  under  sur/a^ce  is  concave,  directed  downwards  and  backwards,  and  in  rela- 
tion with  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  the 
right  kidney  and  suprarenal  capsule.  The  surface  is,  divided  by  a  longitudinal 
fissure  into  a  right  and  left  lobe. 

The  posterior  border  is  rounded  and  broad,  and  connected  to  the  Diaphragm  by 
the  coronary  ligament ;  it  is  in  relation  with  the  aorta,  the  inferior  vena  cava, 
and  the  crura  of  the  Diaphragm. 

The  anterior  border  is  thin  and  sharp,  and  marked,  opposite  the  attachment  of 
the  broad  ligament,  by  a  deep  notch.  In  adult  males  this  border  usually  corre- 
sponds with  the  margin  of  the  ribs;  but  in  women  and  children  it  usually  projects 
below  the  ribs. 

The  right  extremity  of  the  liver  is  thick  and  rounded,  whilst  the  left  is  thin 
and  flattened. 

Changes  of  Position, — The  student  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  different  circnm- 
stances  under  which  the  liver  changes  its  position,  as  they  are  of  importance  in  determining  the 
existence  of  enlargement  or  other  disease  of  the  organ. 

Its  position  varies  according  to  the  posture  of  the  body ;  in  the  upright  and  sitting  posture  it 
usually  recedes  hehind  the  ribs.  Its  position  varies,  also,  with  the  ascent  or  descent  of  the  Dia- 
phragm. In  a  deep  inspiration  the  liver  descends  below  the  ribs ;  in  expiration  it  is  raised  to  its 
ordinary  level.  Again,  in  emphysema,  where  the  lungs  are  distended,  and  the  Diaphragm 
descends  very  low,  the  liver  is  pushed  down;  in  some  other  diseases,  as  phthisis,  where  the 
Diaphragm  is  much  arched,  the  liver  rises  very  high  up.  Pressure  from  without,  as  in  tight- 
lacing,  by  compressing  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  displaces  the  liver  considerably,  its  anterior 
edge  often  extending  as  low  as  the  crest  of  the  ileum ;  and  its  convex  surface  is  often,  at  the 
same  time,  deeply  indented  from  pressure  of  the  ribs.  Again,  its  position  varies  greatly,  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  distension  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  When  the  intestines  are  empty, 
the  liver  descends  in  the  abdomen ;  but,  w^hen  they  are  distended,  it  is  pushed  upwards.  Its  rela- 
tions to  surrounding  organs  may  also  be  changed  by  the  growth  of  tmnors,  or  by  collections  of 
fluid  in  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  cavities. 

Ligaments. — The  ligaments  of  the  liver  (Fig.  485)  are  five  in  number,  four 
being  formed  of  folds  of  peritoneum :  the  fifth,  the  ligamentum-  teres,  is  a  round, 
fibrous  cord,  resulting  from  the  obliteration  of  the  umbilical  vein.  The  hga- 
ments  are  the  longitudinal,  two  lateral,  coronary,  and  round. 

The  longitudinal  ligament  (broad,  falciform,  or  suspensory  ligament)  is  a  broad 
and  thin  antero-posterior  peritoneal  fold,  falciform  in  shape,  its  base  being  directed 
forwards,  its  apex  backwards.  It  is  attached  by  one  margin  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  Diaphragm,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sheath  of  the  right  Eectus 
muscle  as  low  down  as  the  umbilicus ;  by  its  hepatic  margin  it  extends  from  the 
notch  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  liver,  as  far  back  as  its  posterior  border.  It 
consists  of  two  layers  of  peritoneum  closely  united  together.  Its  anterior  free 
edge  contains  the  round  ligament  between  its  layers. 

The  lateral  ligaments,  two  in  number,  right  and  left,  are  triangular  in  shape. 
They  are  formed  of  two  layers  of  peritoneum  united,  and  extend  from  the  siaes 
of  the  Diaphragm  to  the  a<ijacent  margins  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  organ. 
The  left  is  the  longer  of  the  two,  and  lies  in  front  of  the  oesophageal  opening  iu 
the  Diaphragm. 

The  coronary  ligam.ent  connects  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver  to  the  Dia- 
phragm.  It  is  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the  peritoneum  from  the  Diaphragm 
on  to  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  organ.  Tte 
coronary  ligament  consists  of  two  layers,  which  are  continuous  on  each  side  with 
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the  lateral  ligaments ;  and  in  front  with  the  longitudinal  ligament.  Between  the 
layers  a  large  oval  interspace  is  left  uncovered  by  peritoneum,  and  connected  to 
the  Diaphragm  by  a  firm  areolar  tissue.  This  .space  is  subdivided,  near  its  left 
extremity,  into  two  parts  by  a  deep  notch  (sometimes  a  canal),  which  lodges  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  and  into  which  open  the  hepatic  veins. 

Fig.  48S.— The  Liver.     Upper  Surface. 


Fig.  486.— The  Livt 


The  round  ligament  {Fig.  486)  is  a  fibrous  cord  resulting  from  the  obliteration 
of  the  umbilical  vein.  It  ascends  from  the  umbilicus,  in  the  anterior  free  margin 
of  the  longitudinal  ligament,  to  tiic  notch  in  the  anterior  border  of  the  liver, 
from  which  it  may  be  traced  along  the  longitudinal  fissure  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  liver,  as  far  back  as  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

Fissures  (Fig.  486). — Five  fissures  are  seen  upon  the  under  surface  of  the 
liver,  which  serve  to  divide  it  into  five  lobes.  They  are  the  longitudinal 
fissure,  the  fissure  of  the  ductus  venosus,  the  tratisverse  fissure,  the  fissure  for 
the  gall-bladder,  and  the  fissure  for  the  vena  cava.  They  are  arranged  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  A ;  the  apex  of  the  letter  corresponding  to  the  posterioi 
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margin  of  the  liver,  its  base  to  the  anterior  free  border.  The  connecting  bar 
would  represent  the  transverse  fissure ;  the  two  converging  limbs  posterior  to 
this  would  represent,  the  left  one,  the  fissure  for  the  ductus  venosus;  the  right 
one,  the  fissure  for  the  inferior  vena  cava ;  the  two  diverging  limbs  anterior  to 
the  cross-bar  would  represent  the  umbilical  fissure  (le/t)^  and  the  fissure  for  the 
gall-bladder  {right). 

The  longitudinal  fissure  is  a  deep  groove,  which  extends  from  the  notch  on  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  liver  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  organ.  It  separates 
the  right  and  left  lobes ;  the  transverse  fissure  joins  it,  at  right  angles,  about 
one-third  from  its  posterior  extremity,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts.  The 
anterior  half  is  called  the  umbilical  fissure  ;  it  is  deeper  than  the  posterior  part, 
and  lodges  the  umbilical  vein  in  the  foetus,  or  its  remains  (the  round  ligament) 
in  the  adult.  This  fissure  is  often  partially  bridged  over  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
hepatic  substance,  the  pons  hepaiis. 

The  firssure  of  the  ductus  venosus  is  the  back  part  of  the  longitudinal  fissure; 
it  is  shorter  and  shallower  than  the  anterior  portion.  It  lodges  in  the  foetus  the 
ductus  venosus,  an^  in  the  adult  a  slender  fibrous  cord,  the  obliterated  remains 
of  that  vessel. 

The  transverse  or  portal  fissure  is  a  short  but  deep  fissure,  about  two  inches  in 
length,  extending  transversely  across  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe,  nearer 
to  its  posterior  than  its  anterior  border.  It  joins,  nearly  at  right  angles,  with 
the  longitudinal  fissure.  By  the  older  anatomists  this  fissure  was  considered  the 
gateway  (porta)  of  the  liver ;  hence  the  large  vein  which  enters  at  this  point 
was  called  the  portal  vein.  Besides  this  vein,  the  fissure  transmits  the  hepatic 
artery  and  nerves,  and  the  hepatic  duct  and  lymphatics.  At  their  entrance  into 
the  fissure,  the  hepatic  duct  lies  in  front  to  the  right,  the  hepatic  artery  to  the 
left,  and  the  portal  vein  behind  and  between. 

The  fissure  for  the  gall-bladder  (fossa  cystidis fellese)  is  a  shallow,  oblong  fossa, 
placed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe,  parallel  with  the  longitudinal 
fissure.  It  extends  from  the  anterior  free  margin  of  the  liver,  which  is  occasion- 
ally notched,  for  its  reception,  to  near  the  right  extremity  of  the  transverse 
fissure. 

The  fissure  for  the  veiia  cava  is  a  short,  deep  fissure,  oc-casionally  a  complete 
canal,  which  extends  obliquely  upwards  from  a  little  behind  the  right  extremity 
of  the  transverse  fissure  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver,  where  it  joins  the 
fissure  for  the  ductus  venosus.  On  slitting  open  the  inferior  vena  cava  which  is 
contained  in  it,  a  deep  fossa  is  seen,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  hepatic  veins 
communicate  with  this  vessel.  This  fissure  is  separated  from  the  transverse 
fissure  by  the  lobus'  caudatus,  and  from  the  longitudinal  fissure  by  the  lobulus 
Spigelii. 

Lobes. — The  lobes  of  the  liver,  like  the  ligaments  and  fissures,  are  five  in 
number — the  right  lobe,  the  left  lobe,  the  lobus  quadratus,  the  lobus  Spigelii, 
and  the  lobus  caudatus. 

The  right  lobe  is  much  larger  than  the  left ;  the  proportion  between  them 
being  as  six  to  one.  It  occupies  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  is  separated  fi'om 
the  left  lobe,  on  its  upper  surface,  by  the  longitudinal  ligament;  on  its  under 
surface  by  the  longitudinal  fissure;  and  in  front  by  a  deep  notch.  It  is  of  a 
quadrilateral  form,  its  under  surface  being  marked  by  three  fissures — the  trans- 
verse fissure,  the  fissure  for  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  fissure  for  the  inferior  vena 
cava ;  and  by  two  shallow  impressions,  one  in  front  (impressio  coUca),  for  the 
hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon ;  and  one  behind  {impressio  renalis\  for  the  right 
kidney  and  suprarenal  capsule. 

The  left  lobe  is  smaller  and  more  flattened  than  the  right.  It  is  situated  in 
the  epigastric  and  left  hypochondriac  regions,  sometimes  extending  as  far  as  the 
upper  border  of  the  spleen.  Its  upper  surface  is  convex ;  its  under  concave  sur- 
face rests  upon  the  front  of  the  stomach ;  and  its  posterior  border  is  in  relation 
with  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach. 
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The  lobics  quadratus,  or  square  lobe,  is  situated  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
right  lobe,  bounded  in  front  by  the  free  surface  of  the  liver ;  behind,  by  the 
transverse  fissure ;  on  the  right,  by  the  fissure  for  the  gall-bladder ;  and,  on  the 
lefl,  by  the  umbilical  fissure. 

The  Ichulus  Spiyelii  projects  from  the  back  part  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
right  lobe.  It  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  transverse  fissure  ;  on  the  right,  by 
the  fissure  for  the  vena  cava;  and,  on  the  left,  by  the  fissure  for  the  ductus 
venosus. 

The  I6bu3  caudatus,  or  tailed  lobe,  is  a  small  elevation  of  the  hepatic  substance, 
extending  obliquely  outwards,  from  the  base  of  the  lobus  Spigelii,  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  right  lobe.  It  separates  the  right  extremity  of  the  transverse 
fissure  from  the  commencement  of  the  fissure  for  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

Vessels. — The  vessels  connected  with  the  liver  are  also  five  in  number  :  they 
are  the  hepatic  artery,  the  portal  vein,  the  hepatic  vein,  the  hepatic  duct,  and  the 
lymphatics. 

The  hepatic  artery,  portal  vein,  and  hepatic  duct,  accompanied  by  numerous 
lymphatics  and  nerves,  ascend  to  the  transverse  fissure,  between  the  layers  of  the 
gas tro- hepatic  omentum ;  the  hepatic  duct  lying  to  the  right,  the  hepatic  artery 
to  the  left,  and  the  portal  vein  behind  the  other  two.  They  are  enveloped  in  a 
loose,  areolar  tissue,  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  which  accompanies  the  vessels  in 
their  course  through  the  portal  canals,  in  the  interior  of  the  organ. 

The  hepatic  veins  convey  the  blood  from  the  liver.  They  commence  in  the 
substance  of  the  organ,  and  proceed  through  it  to  the  deep  fossa  in  its  posterior 
border,  where  they  terminate,  by  three  large  and  several  smaller  branches,  in  the 
inferior  vena  cava. 

The  hepatic  veins  have  no  cellular  investment ;  consequently,  their  parietes 
are  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  canals  through  which  they  run ;  so  that,  on  a 
section  of  the  organ,  these  veins  remain  widely  open  and  solitary,  and  may  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  which  are  more  or 
less  collapsed,  and  always  accompanied  by  an  artery  and  duct. 

The  lymphatics  are  large  and  numerous,  consisting  of  a  deep  and  superficial 
set.     They  have  been  already  described. 

Nerves. — The  nerves  of  the  liver  are  derived  from  the  hepatic  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic,  from  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  especially  the  left,  and  from  the 
right  phrenic. 

Structure. — The  substance  of  the  liver  is  composed  of  lobules,  held  together 
by  an  extremely  fine  areolar  tissue,  and  of  the  ramifications  of  the  portal  vein, 
hepatic  duct,  hepatic  artery,  hepatic  veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves;  the  whole 
being  invested  by  a  serous  and  a  fibrous  coat. 

The  serous  coat  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  and  invests  the  entire  surface 
of  the  organ,  excepting  at  the  attachment  of  its  various  ligaments,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  different  fissures,  where  it  is  deficient.  It  is  intimately  adherent 
to  the  fibrous  coat. 

The  Jibrous  coat  lies  beneath  the  serous  investment,  and  covers  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  organ.  .  It  is  difficult  of  demonstration,  excepting  where  the  serous 
coat  is  deficient.  At  the  transverse  fissure  it  is  continuous  with  the  capsule  of 
Glisson ;  and,  on  the  surface  of  the  organ,  with  the  areolar  tissue  separating  the 
lobules. 

The  lobules  form  the  chief  mass  of  the  hepatic  substance ;  they  may  be  seen 
either  on  the  surface  of  the  organ,  or  by  making  a  section  through  the  gland. 
They  ar*e  small,  granular  bodies,  about  the  size  of  a  millet  seed,  measuring  from 
one-twentieth  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  the  human  subject  their 
outline  is  very  irregular ;  but  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  (for  example,  the 
pig)  they  are  well  defined,  and,  when  divided  transversely,  have  a  polygonal  out- 
line. If  divided  longitudinally,  they  are  more  or  less  foliated  or  oblong.  The 
bases  of  the  lobules  are  clustered  round  the  smallest  radicles  (sublobular)  of  the 
hepatic  veins,  to  which  each  is  connected  by  means  of  a  small  branch  which 
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issues  from  the  centre  of  the  lobule  (intralobular).  The  remaining  part  of  the 
surface  of  each  lobule  is  imperfectly  isolated  from  the  surrounding  lobules  bv  a 
thin  stratum  of  areolar  tissue,  in  which  is  contained  a  plexus  of  vessels  (xhe 
intrahhitlar  plexus)  and  ducts.  In  some  auimais,  as  the  pig,  the  lobules  are  com- 
pletely isolated  one  from  another  by  tliis  interlobular  connective  tissue. 

If  one  of  the  hepatic  veins  be  laid  open,  the  bases  of  the  lobules  may  be  seen 
through  the  thin  wall  of  the  vein  on  which  they  rest,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
tesselated  pavement,  the  centre  of  each  polygonal  space  presenting  a  miuule 
aperture,  the  mouth  of  a  Bublobular  vein  (Fig.  487). 

Each  lobule  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  cells  (hepatic  cells),  surrounded  by  a  dense 
capillary  plexus,  composed  of  vessels  which  penetrate  from  the  circumference  to 

Fig.  487.  Fig.  488. 
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the  centre  of  the  lobule,  and  terminate  in  a  single  straight  vein,  which  runs 
through  its  centre,  to  open  at  its  base  into  one  of  tbe  radicles  of  the  hepatic  vein. 
Between  the  cells  are  also  the  minute  commencements  of  the  bile-ducti.  There- 
fore, in  the  lobule  we  have  all  the  essentials  of  a  secreting  gland ;  that  is  to  say, 
(1)  cells,  by  which  the  secretion  is  formed ;  (2)  blood-vessels,  in  close  relation  wiili 
tlie  cells,  containing  the  blood  from  which  the  secretion  is  derived ;  and  (3)  ducts, 
by  which  the  secretion,  when  formed,  is  carried  away.  Each  of  these  structures 
will  have  to  be  further  considered. 

1.  The  hepatic  cells  are  of  more  or  less  spheroidal  form ;  but  may  be  ronnded, 
flattened,  or  many-sided  from  mutual  compression.  They  vary  iu  size  from  the 
Tfi'oo  to  the  sT^nji  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  consist  of  a  honeycomb  network 
(Klein)  without  any  cell-wall,  and  contain  one  or  sometimes  two  distinct  nuclei. 
In  the  nucleus  is  a  highly  refracting  nucleolua  with  granules.  Imbedded  in  ibe 
honeycomb  network  are  numerous  yellow  particles,  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
bile,  and  oil-globules.  The  cells  adhere  together  by  their  surfaces  so  as  to  form 
rows,  which  radiate  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  lobules.  As 
stated  above,  they  are  the  chief  agents  in  the  secretion  of  the  bile. 

2,  The  Blaod-vesselt.  The  blood  in  the  capillary  ple.\'U8,  around  the  liver  cells, 
is  brought  to  the  liver  principally  by  the  portal  vein,  but  also  to  a  certain  extent 
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by  the  hepatic  artery.     For  the  sake  of  clearnes?,  the  distribution  of  the  blood  , 
derived  from  the  hepatic  arleiy  may  be  considered  first. 

The  hepatic  artery  entering  the  liver  at  the  transverse  fissure,  with  the  portal 
vein  and  hepatic  duct,  ramifies  with  these  vessels  through  the  portal  canals.  It 
gives  off  vaginal  branches  which  ramify  in  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  and  appear  to 
be  destined  chiefly  for  the  nulritiou  of  the  coats  of  the  large  vessels,  the  ducts 
and  the  investing  membranes  of  the  liver.  It  also  gives  off  capsiihr  branches 
which  reach  the  surface  of  the  organ,  terminating  in  its  fibrous  coat,  in  stellate 

{)lexuses.  Finally,  it  terminates  in  a  plexus  formed  on  the  outer  surface  of  each 
obule,  by  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  portal  vein,  and  termed  the  tnter- 
loiuhr  plexus. 

The  portal  vein  (Fig.  488)  also  enters  at  the  transverse  fissure  and  runs  through 
the  portal  canals,  inclosed  in  Glisson's  capsule,  dividing  into  branches  in  its  course, 
which  finally  break  up  into  a  plexus  (the  interlobular  plexus)  in  the  interlobular 
spaces  between  the  lobules.  In  their  courwethey  receive  the  vaginal  and  capsu- 
lar veins,  corresponding  to  the  vaginal  and  capsular  branches  of  the  hepatic 
artery  (Fig.  488).  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  all  tlie  blood  carried  to  llie  liver  by 
the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery,  directly  or  indirectly,  finds  its  way  into  the 
interlobular  plexus.     From  this  plexus  the  blood  is  carried  into  the  lobule  by 

Fig.  48'J. 
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capillary  vessels  which  pierce  its  wall,  and  then  converge  from  the  circumference 
to  the  centre  of  the  lobule;  forming  a  number  of  longitudinal  vessels,  which  are 
connected  by  transverse  or  horizontal  branches  (Fig.  489).  In  the  interstices  of 
the  network  of  vessels  thus  formed  arc  situated,  as  before  said,  the  liver  cells; 
and  here  it  is  that,  the  blood  being  brought  into  intimate  connection  with  the 
liver  cells,  the  bile  is  secreted.  Arrived  at  the  centre  of  the  lobule,  all  these 
minute  vessels  empty  themselves  into  one  vein,  of  considerable  size,  which  runs 
down  the  centre  of  the  lobules  from  apex  to  base,  and  is  called  the  intralobular 
vein.  At  the  base  of  the  lobule  this  vein  opens  directly  into  the  sublobular  vein, 
with  which  the  lobule  is  connected,  and  which,  as  before  mentioned,  is  a  radicle 
of  the  hepatic  vein.  The  sublobular  veins,  uniting  into  larger  and  larger  trunks, 
end  at  last  in  the  hepatic  veins,  which  do  not  receive  any  intralobular  veins. 
Finally,  the  hepatic  veins,  as  mentioned  at  p.  592,  converge  to  form  three  large 
trunks  which  open  into  the  vena  cava  inferior,  while  that  vessel  is  situated  in  the 
fissure  appropriated  to  it  at  the  back  of  the  liver. 

3.  The  Ducts. — Having  shown  how  the  blood  is  brought  into  intimate  rela- 
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tion  with  the  hepatic  cells  in  order  that  the  bile  may  be  secreted,  it  remains  dow 
ouly  to  coDsider  the  way  in  which  the  secretion,  having  been  formed,  is  carried 
away.  Several  views  have  prevailed  as  1o  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  hepatic 
ducts;  it  seems,  however,  to  be  clear  that  they  commence  bj  little  passages 
which  are  formed  between  the  cells,  and  which  liave  been  termed  intercellular 
biliory  pas'sai/es,  or  biU  capillana 
Fi«  4!K).  (Fig.    4yO).       These    passages   are 

merely  little  channels  or  interspaces 
left  between  the  contiguous  surfaces 
of  two  tells,  or  in  the  angle  where 
three  or  more  liver  cells  meet  (Fig. 
«  490,  c  and  d),  and  it  seems  douhtfij 

whether  there  is  any  delicate  mem- 
brane forming  tlie  wall  of  the  space. 
The  channels  thus  formed  radista 
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to  the  circumference  of  tlie  lobule,  and,  piercing  its  wall,  form  a  plexus  (wfer- 
lob'ilar)  between  the  lobules.  From  this  plexus  ducts  are  deriv^  which  pass 
into  the  portal  canals,  become  inclosed  in  Glisson's  capsule,  and,  accompanj-ing  ibe 
portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery  (Fig.  491),  join  with  other  ducts  to  form  two  main 
trunks,  which  leave  the  liver  at  the  transverse  fissure,  and  by  this  union  form 
the  hepatic  duct. 

Gall-bladder. 

The  gall-bladder  is  the  reservoir  for  the  bile;  it  is  a  conical  or  pear-sliaped 
membranous  sac,  lodged  in  a  fossa  on  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver,  and  extending  from  near  the  right  extremity  of  the  transverse  fissure  lo 
the  anterior  free  margin  of  the  organ.  It  is  about  four  inches  in  length,  one  inch 
in  breadth  at  its  widest  part,  and  holds  from  eight  to  ten  drachms.  It  is  divided 
into  a  fundus,  body,  and  neck.  The  fundus,  or  broad  extremity,  is  directed 
downwards,  forwards,  and  to  the  right,  and  occasionally  projects  from  the  ante- 
rior border  of  the  liver ;  the  body  and  neck  are  directed  upwards  and  backwards  to 
the  left.  The  gall-bladder  is  held  in  its  position  by  the  peritoneum,  which,  in  the 
majority  of  eases,  passes  over  its  under  surface,  but  the  serous  membrane  occa- 
sionally invests  the  gall-bladder,  which  then  is  connected  to  the  liver  by  a  timi 
of  mesentery. 

Relations. — Tlie  body  of  the  gall-bladder  is  in  relation,  by  its  upper  surface, 
with  the  liver,  to  whicli  it  is  connected  by  areolar  tissue  and  vessels ;  by  its  under 
surface,  with  the  first  portion  of  the  duodenum,  occasionally  the  pyloric  end  of 
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the  stomach,  and  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon.  The  fundus  is  completely 
invested  by  peritoneum ;  it  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  abdominal  parietes, 
immediately  below  the  ninth  costal  cartilage ;  behind,  with  the  transverse  arch 
of  the  colon.  The  neck  is  narrow,  and  curves  upon  itself  like  the  italic  letter/; 
at  its  point  of  connection  with  the  body  and  with  the  cystic  duct,  it  presents  a 
well-marked  constriction. 

"When  the  gall-bladder  is  distended  with  bile  or  calculi,  the  fundus  may  be  felt  through  the 
abdominal  parietes,  especially  in  an  emaciated  subject ;  the  relations  of  this  sac  will  also  serve  to 
explain  the  occasional  occurrence  of  abdoTninal  biliary  fistulfo,  through  which  biliary  calculi  may 
pass  out,  and  of  the  passage  of  calculi  from  the  gall-bladder  into  the  stomach,  duodenum,  or 
colon,  which  occasionally  happens. 

Structure.  The  gall-bladder  consists  of  three  coats — serous,  fibrous  and  mus- 
cular, and  mucous. 

The  external  or  serous  coat  is  derived  from  the  peritoneuip ;  it  completely  invests 
the  fundus,  but  covers  the  body  and  neck  only  on  their  under  surface. 

The  middle  or  fibrous  coat  is  a  thin  but  strong  fibrous  layer,  which  forms  the 
framework  of  the  sac,  consisting  of  dense  fibres  which  interlace  in  all  directions. 
Plain  muscular  fibres  are  also  found  in  this  coat,  disposed  chiefly  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  a  few  running  transversely. 

The  internal  or  mucous  coat  is  loosely  connected  with  the  fibrous  layer.  It  is 
generally  tinged  with  a  yellowish -brown  color,  and  is  everywhere  elevated  into 
minute  rugae,  by  the  union  of  which  numerous  meshes  are  formed ;  the  depressed 
intervening  spaces  having  a  polygonal  outline.  The  meshes  are  smaller  at  the 
fundus  and  neck,  being  most  developed  about  the  centre  of  the  sac.  Opposite 
the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  the  mucous  membrane  projects  inwards  so  as  to  form 
a  large  valvular  fold. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  columnar  epithelium,  and  secretes  an 
abundance  of  thick  viscid  mucus;  it  is  continuous  through  the  hepatic  duct 
with  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  ducts  of  the  liver,  and  through  the 
ductus  communis  choledochus  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  Biliary  Ducts  are,  the  hepatic,  the  cystic,  and  the  ductus  communis 
choledochus. 

The  hepatic  duct  is  formed  of  two  trunks  of  nearly  equal  size,  which  issue  from 
the  liver  at  the  transverse  fissure,  one  from  the  right,  the  other  from  the  left  lobe ; 
these  unite  and  pass  downwards  and  to  the  riglit  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half, 
to  join  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  cystic  duct,  and  so  form  the  ductus  communis 
choledochus. 

The  cystic  duct,  the  smallest  of  the  three  biliary  ducts,  is  about  an  inch  in  length. 
It  passes  obliquely  downwards  and  to  the  left  from  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder, 
anci  joins  the  hepatic  duct  to  form  the  common  duct.  It  lies  in  the  gastro-hepatic 
omentum  in  front  of  the  vena  portae,  the  hepatic  artery  lying  to  its  left  side.  The 
mucous  membrane  lining  its  interior  is  thrown  into  a  series  of  crescentic  folds, 
from  five  to  twelve  in  number,  which  project  into  the  duct  in  regular  succession, 
and  are  directed  obliquely  round  the  tube,  presenting  much  the  appearance  of  a 
continuous  spiral  valve.  They  exist  only  in  the  human  subject.  When  the  duct 
has  been  distended,  the  interspaces  between  the  folds  are  dilated,  so  as  to  give  to 
its  exterior  a  sacculated  appearance. 

The  ductus  communis  choledochus,  the  largest  of  the  three,  is  the  common  excre- 
tory duct  of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder.  It  is  about  three  inches  in  length,  of 
the  diameter  of  a  goose-qaill,  and  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  cystic  and  hepatic 
ducts. 

It  descends  along  the  right  border  of  the  lesser  omentum  behind  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  duodenum,  in  front  of  the  vena  portae,  and  to  the  right  of  the  hepatic 
artery;  it  then  passes  between  the  pancreas  and  descending  portion  of  the  duo- 
denum, and,  running  for  a  short  distance  along  the  right  side  of  the  pancreatic 
duct,  near  its  termination,  passes  with  it  obliquely  between  the  mucous  and  mus- 
cular coats,  the  two  opening  by  a  common  orifice  upon  the  summit  of  a  papilla, 
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situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the  descending  portion  of  the  duodeoum,  a  little  below 
its  middle. 

Slrticture.  The  coats  of  the  biliary  ducts  are  an  external  or  fibrous,  and  an 
internal  or  mucous.  The  fibrous  coat  is  composed  of  a  strong  fibro-areolar  tissue, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  muscular  tissue,  arranged,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  circular 
manner  around  the  duct,  Tlie  mucous  coat  is  continuous  with  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  hepatic  ducts  and  gall-bladder,  and  also  witli  that  of  the  duodenum ; 
and,  like  the  mucous  membrane  of  these  structures,  its  epithelium  is  of  the  col- 
umnar variety.  It  is  provided  with  numerous  mucous  glands,  which  are  lobulated 
and  open  by  minute  orifices,  which  are  scattered  irregularly  in  the  larger  ducts. 
In  the  smaller  ducts,  which  lie  in  the  portal  canals  in  the  substance  of  the  liver, 
are  also  a  number  of  orifices,  disposed  in  two  longitudinal  rows,  which  were 
formerly  regarded  as  the  openings  of  mucous  glands,  but  are  merely  the  orifices 
of  tubular  recesses,  wh.ich  occasionally  anastomose,  and  from  the  sides  of  which 
saccular  dilatations  are  given  off. 

The  Pancreas. 

IHiteetiiyn.  Tiie  psDoreaa  may  be  cxposiHl  for  dissection  id  thre«  different  ways :  1.  By  raising 
the  liver,  di'swing  down  tlie  stoiiiacli,  and  tearing  tlirougli  tlic  gastro-liepatic  omentimi  and  ihe 
nseending  layer  of  tiie  transvei-se  ineso-colon.  2.  By  raising  tlie  stomaeli,  the  arch  of  the  colnn, 
and  grent  omentum,  and  tlieu  dividing  the  inferior  layer  of  the  transverse  meso-colon.  3.  Bj 
dividing  the  two  layers  of  peritoneum,  which  descend  from  the  great  curvature  of  the  aloDiacJi 

'"  * ■'  ■  ■■    ~"       ;   turning  theslomacli  upwards,  and  tJien  cutting  through  the  asceiid- 

rueso-coion.     (See  Fig.  465,  p.  785.) 

fig.  492.— The  Pancreas  and  its  Relations. 


The  Pancreas  {*m-xfias,all  Jlesk)  is  a  compound  racemose  gland,  analogous  in  its 
Btructure  1p  the  salivary  glands.  In  shape  it  is  transversely  oblong,  flattened  from 
before  backwards,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  dog's  tongue,  its  right  extremity 
being  broad  and  presenting  a  sort  of  angular  bend  from  above  downwards,  calleii 
the  Aearf,  whilst  its  left  extremity  gradually  tapers  to  form  the  tail,  the  intermediate 
portion  being  called  the  U/dy.  It  is  situated  transversely  across  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  abdomen,  at  the  back  of  the  epigastric  and  both  liypochonariac  regions. 
Its  length  varies  from  six  to  eight  inches,  its  breadth  is  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  it* 
thickness  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  being  greater  at  its  right  extremity  and 
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along  its  upper  border.  Its  weight  varies  from  two  to  three  and  a  half  ounces, 
but  it  may  reach  six  ounces. 

The  right  extremity  or  head  of  the  pancreas  (Fig.  492)  is  curved  upon  itself 
from  above  downwards,  and  is  embraced  by  the  concavity  of  the  duodenum.  The 
common  bile-duct  descends  behind,  between  the  duodenum  and  pancreas ;  and  the 
panoreatico-duodenal  artery  descends  in  front  between  the  same  parts.  On  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  pancreas  is  a  lobular  fold  of  the  gland,  which  passes  trans- 
versely to  the  left  behind  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels,  and  thus  these  vessels 
are  embraced  by  the  substance  of  the  gland.  It  is  sometimes  detached  from  the 
rest  of  the  gland,  and  is  called  the  Usser  pancreas. 

The  lesser  end  or  tail  of  the  pancreas  is  naiTOW ;  it  extends  to  the  left  as  far  as 
the  spleen,  and  is  placed  over  the  left  kidney  and  suprarenal  capsule. 

The  body  of  the  pancreas  is  convex  in  front,  and  covered  by  the  ascending 
layer  of  the  transverse  meso-colon  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach. 

The  posterior  surface  is  concave,  and  has  the  following  structures  interposed 
between  it  and  the  first  lumbar  vertebra :  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  and 
vein,  the  commencement  of  the  vena  portal,  the  vena  cava,  the  aorta. 

The  upper  border  is  thick,  and  has  resting  upon  it,  near  its  centre,  the  cooliac 
axis ;  the  splenic  artery  and  vein  are  lodged  in  a  deep  groove  or  canal  in  this 
border ;  and  to  the  right,  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum  and  the  hepatic  artery 
are  in  relation  with  it. 

The  lower  border^  thinner  than  the  upper,  is  separated  from  the  transverse  portion 
of  the  duodenum  by  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  and  vein;  to  the  left  of  these 
the  inferior  mesenteric  vein  ascends  behind  the  pancreas  to  join  the  splenic  vein. 

The  pancreatic  duct,  called  the  canal  of  Wirs^mj,  from  its  discoverer,  extends 
transversely  from  left  to  right  through  tho  substance  of  the  pancreas,  nearer  to  its 
lower  than  its  upper  border,  and  lying  nearer  its  anterior  than  its  posterior  sur- 
face. In  order  to  expose  it,  the  superficial  portion  of  the  gland  must  be  removed. 
It  commences  by  the  junction  of  the  small  ducts  of  the  lobules  situated  in  the  tail 
of  the  pancreas,  and,  running  from  left  to  right,  it  constantly  receives  the  ducts  of 
the  various  lobules  composing  the  gland,  and,  considerably  augmented  in  size,  it 
leaves  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  and  descending  slightly,  it  gets  into  relation 
with  the  common  bile-auct,  lying  to  its  left  side,  and,  passing  very  obliquely 
through  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  duodenum,  it  terminates  by  an 
orifice  common  to  it  and  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  upon  the  summit  of 
an  elevated  papilla,  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the  desccnaing  portion  of  the 
duodenum,  a  little  below  its  middle. 

Sometimes  the  pancreatic  duct  and  ductus  communis  choledochus  open  sepa- 
rately into  the  duodenum.  The  excretory  duct  of  the  loi<ser  pancreas  is  called 
the  ductus  pancreaticus  minor ;  it  opens  into  the  main  duct  near  the  duodenum, 
and  sometimes  separately  into  that  intestine,  at  a  distance  of  an  inch  or  more 
from  the  termination  of  the  principal  duct. 

The  pancreatic  duct,  near  the  duodenum,  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  quill: 
its  walls  are  thin,  consisting  of  two  coats,  an  external  fibrous  and  an  internal 
mucous;  the  latter  is  thin,  smooth,  and  furnished,  near  its  termination,  with  a 
few  scattered  follicles. 

Sometimes  the  pancreatic  duct  is  double  up  to  its  point  of  entrance  into  the 
duodenum. 

In  structure,  the  pancreas  resembles  the  salivary  glands.  It  differs  from  them, 
however,  in  certain  particulars,  and  is  looser  and  softer  in  its  texture.  It  is  not 
inclosed  in  a  distinct  capsule,  but  is  surrounded  by  areolar  tissue,*  which  dips 
down  into  its  interior,  and  connects  together  the  various  lobules  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Each  lobule,  like  the  lobules  of  the  salivary  glands,  consists  of  one 
of  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  terminating  in  a  number  of 
cascal  pouches  or  acini.  The  minute  ducts  are  lined  by  short  columnar  epithe- 
lium, shorter  than  that  found  in  the  salivary  ducts,  and  the  acini  are  wavy  and 
convoluted.     They  also  are  lined  by  columnar  cells,  which  present  certain  char- 
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acteristics;  each  cell  showing  an  outer  homogeneous  portion,  which  becomes 
deeply  stained  with  dyes,  and  contains  the  nucleus,  and  an  inner  granular  portion, 
which  does  not  easily  stain.  The  lumen  of  the  alveolus  is  hardly  visible,  being  filled 
with  au  interstitial  substance  containing  spindle-shaped  cells,  the  centro-acinar  cells 
of  Langerhaus.  The  fluid  secreted  by  it  is  almost  identical  with  saliva,  but  contains 
no  sulpho-cyanogen.  Its  uses  are,  to  some  extent,  the  same  as  those  of  the  saliva, 
since  it  also  converts  starch  into  dextrine  and  grape  sugar ;  but  it  has  two  other 
important  functions — first^  in  the  digestion  of  fat,  which  it  partly  emulsifies,  so  as 
to  render  it  capable  of  passing  into  the  lacteals  (being  in  this  assisted  by  the  bile), 
and  partly  saponifies — the  alkaline  pancreatic  juice  forming  with  the  fatty  acids 
a  soap  which  is  absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels ;  second^  in  the  digestion  of  albu- 
minous and  gelatinous  substances,  which  it  converts  into  peptones.  This  digCvStion 
is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  various  chemical  substances,  leucin,  tyrosin, 
and  indol,  to  which  the  odor  of  the  fgeces  is  in  great  part  at  least  attributable. 

Vesseh  and  Nerves, — The  arteries  of  the  pancreas  are  derived  from  the  splenic, 
the  pancreatico-duodenal  branch  of  the  hepatic,  and  the  superior  mesenteric. 
Its  veins  open  into  the  splenic  and  superior  mesenteric  veins.  Its  lymphatics 
terminate  in  the  lumbar  glands.     Its  nerves  are  filaments  from  the  splenic  plexus. 

The  Spleen. 

The  Spleen  is  usually  classified,  together  with  the  thyroid,  thymus,  and  supra- 
renal capsules,  as  one  of  the  ductless,  or  blood  glands.  It  possesses  no  excretory 
duct.  It  is  of  an  oblong  flattened  form,  soft,  of  very  brittle  consistence,  highly- 
vascular,  of  a  dark  bluish-red  color,  and  situated  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region, 
embracing  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach.  It  is  invested  by  peritoneum,  and 
connected  with  the  stomach  by  the  gas tro- splenic  omentum. 

Relations, — The  external  surface  is  convex,  smooth,  and  in  relation  with  the 
under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm,  which  separates  it  from  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  ribs  of  the  left  side.  The  internal  surface  is  slightly  concave,  and 
divided  by  a  vertical  fissure,  the  hilum^  into  an  anterior  or  larger,  and  a  posterior 
or  smaller  portion.  The  hilum  is  pierced  by  several  irregular  apertures,  for  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  vessels  and  nerves.  At  the  margins  of  the  hilum,  the  two 
layers  of  peritoneum  are  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  spleen  on  to  the  cardiac 
end  of  the  stomach,  forming  the  gastro-splenic  omentum,  which  contains  between 
its  layers  the  splenic  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  vasa  brevia.  The  internal  sur- 
face is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  great  end  of  the  stomach ;  below,  with  the 
tail  of  the  pancreas ;  and  behind,  with  the  left  crus  of  the  Diaohragm  and  cor- 
responding suprarenal  capsule.  The  upper  end^  thick  and  rounded,  is  in  relation 
witn  the  Diaphragm,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  the  suspen- 
sory ligament.  The  folder  C72C?  is  pointed ;  it  is  in  relation  with  the  left  extremity 
of  the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon.  The  anterior  margin  is  free,  roundei 
and  often  notched,  especially  below.  The  posterior  Tnaryin  is  rounded,  and  lies 
in  relation  with  the  left  kidney,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  loose  areolar  tissue. 

The  spleen  is  held  in  its  position  by  two  folds  of  peritoneum :  one,  the  yasirO' 
splenic  omentum^  connects  it  with  the  stomach ;  and  the  other,  the  suspensory 
ligament^  with  the  under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm. 

The  si25e  and  weight  of  the  spleen  are  liable  to  very  extreme  variations  at 
different  periods  of  life,  in  different  individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual  under 
different  conditions.  In  the  aduU^  in  whom  it  attains  its  greatest  size,  it  is  usually 
about  five  inches  in  length,  three  or  four  inches  in  breadth,  and  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  weighs  about  seven  ounces.  At  hirth^  its 
weight,  in  proportion  to  the  entire  body,  is  almost  equal  to  what  is  observed  in 
the  adult,  being  as  1  to  350 ;  whilst  in  the  adult  it  varies  from  1  to  320  and  400. 
In  old  age  the  organ  not  only  decreases  in  weight,  but  decreases  considerably  in 
proportion  to  the  entire  body,  being  as  1  to  700.  The  size  of  the  spleen  is 
increased  during  and  after  digestion,  and  varies  considerably  according  to  the 
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state  of  nutrition  of  the  body,  being  large  in  highly  fed,  and  small  in  starved 
animals.  In  intermittent  an(l  other  fevers  it  becomes  much  enlarged,  weighing 
occasionally  from  18  to  20  pounds. 

Structure. — The  spleen  is  invested  by  two  coats — an  external  serous,  and  an 
internal  iibro- elastic  coat. 

The  «xlemal  or  serowj  coat  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum ;  it  is  thin,  smooth, 
and  in  the  human  subject  intimately  adherent  to  the  fibro-elastic  coat.  It  invests 
almost  the  entire  organ;  being  reflected  from  it,  at  the  hilum,  on  to  the  great 
end  of  the  stomach,  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  organ  on  to  the  Diaphragm. 

The _fibro-elastic  coat  forme  the  framework  of  the  spleen.  It  invests  the  exte- 
rior of  the  organ,  and  at  the  hilum  is  reflected  inwards  upon  the  vessels  in  the 
form  of  vaginie  or  sheaths.  From  these  sheaths,  as  well  as  from  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  fibro-elastic  coat,  numerous  small  fibrous  bands,  trabecule  (Fig.  493), 
are  given  off  in  all  directions;  these  uniting,  constitute  the  areolar  framework 
of  the  spleen.  The  framework  of  the  spleen  consists,  therefore,  of  a  sponge-like 
material,  inclosing  a  number  of  small  spaces  or  areolw,  formed  by  the  trabeculse, 
which  are  given  oft'  from  the  inner  surlace  of  the  capsule,  or  from  the  sheaths 
prolonged  inwards  on  the  blood-vessels.  And  in  these  spaces  or  areolte  is  con- 
tained the  splenic  pulp. 


The  proper  coat,  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels  and  the  trabeculie,  consist  of  a 
dense  mesh  of  white  and  yellow  elastic  fibrous  tissues,  the  latter  considerably 
predominating.  It  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  this  tissue  that  the  spleen  pos- 
sesses a  considerable  amount  of  elasticity  to  allow  of  the  very  considerable 
variations  in  size  that  it  presents  under  certain  circumstances.  In  some  of  the 
mammalia,  in  addition  to  the  usual  constituents  of  this  tunic,  there  are  found 
numerous  pale,  flattened,  spindle-shaped,  nucleated  fibres,  like  unstriped  muscular 
fibres.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  structure  that  the  spleen  possesses,  when 
acted  upon  by  the  galvanic  current,  faint  traces  of  contractility. 

The  proper  substance  of  the  spleen  or  spken  pulp  is  a  soft  mass  of  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  color,  resembling  grumous  blood.  When  examined  by  means  of  a  thin 
section,  under  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  a  number  of  branching 
cells,  and  of  an  intercellular  substance.  The  cells  are  connective-tissue  corpus- 
cles, and  have  been  named  the  sustentacular  or  supporting  cells  of  the  pulp. 
The  processes  of  these  branching  cells  communicate  with  each  other,  thus  iorm- 
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ing  a  delicate  reticulated  tissue  in  the  interior  of  the  areolae,  formed  by  the 
trabeculse  of  the  capsule.  So  that  each  primary  space  may  be  considered  to  be 
divided  into  a  number  of  smaller  spaces  by  the  junction  of  these  processes  of 
the  branching  corpuscles.  These  secondary  spaces  contain  blood,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  white  corpuscles  are  found  to  be  m  larger  proportions  than  they  arc  io 
ordinary  blood.  The  suslentacular  cells  are  either  -small,  imi-nncleated,  or 
larger,  multi -nucleated  cells ;  they  do  not  become  deeply  stained  with  carmine, 
like  the  cells  of  the  Malpighian  Iwdies,  presently  to  be  described  {W,  Miilier), 
but  like  them  they  possess  amceboid  movements  (Cohnheim).  In  many  of  them 
may  be  seen  deep  red,  or  reddish-yellow  granules  of  various  sizes,  which  present 
the  characters  of  the  liajmalin  of  the  blood.  Sometime.s,  also,  unchanged  blood- 
disks  are  seen  included  in  these  cells,  but  more  frequently  blood-disks  are  found 
which  are  altered  both  in  form  and  color.     In  fact,  blood-corpuscles  in  all  stages 


of  disintegration  may  be  noticed  to  occur  within  them.  Klein  has  recently 
pointed  out  that  sometimes  these  cells,  in  the  young  spleen,  contain  a  proliferat- 
ing nucleus ;  that  is  to  say,  the  nucleus  is  of  large  si?*,  and  presents  a  number 
of  knob-like  projections,  as  if  small  nuclei  were  budding  from  it  by  a  process 
of  gemmation.  This  ob-servation  is  of  importance,  as  it  may  explain  one  pos- 
sible source  of  tlie  colorless  blood -corpuscles. 

The  interspaces  or  areoliB  formed  by  the  framework  of  the  spleen  are  thus 
filled  by  a  delicate  reticulum  of  branched  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  the 
interstices  of  which  are  occupied  by  blood,  and  in  which  the  blood-vessels  ter- 
minate in  the  manner  now  to  oe  described. 

Blood-vessels  of  the  Spleen. — The  splenic  artery  is  remarkable  for  its  large 
size  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  organ,  and  also  for  its  tortuous  course.  It 
divides  into  from  four  to  six  branches,  which  enter  the  hilum  of  the  spleen  and 
ramify  throughout  its  substance  (Fig.  494),  receiving  sheaths  from  an  involuiion 
of  tlie  extenud  librous  tissue.     Similar  sheaths  also  invest  the  nerves  and  veins. 

Each  branch  runs  in  the  transverse  axis  of  the  organ,  from  within  outwards, 
diminishing  in  size  during  its  transit,  and  giving  oft'  in  its  passage  smaller 
branches,  some  of  which  pass  to  tlie  anterior,  others  to  the  posterior  part.  These 
ultimately  leave  the  tral>ecular  sheatli.s,  and  terminate  in  the  proper  substance 
of  the  spleen  in  small  tufts  or  pencils  of  minute  arterioles,  which  open  into  the 
interstices  of  the  reticulum  formed  by  the  branched  suslentacular  cells.  Each  of 
the  larger  branches  of  the  artery  supplies  chiefly  that  region  of  the  oi^an  in  which 
the  branch  ramifies,  having  no  anastomosis  with  the  majonty  of  the  other  branches. 

Tiie  arterioles,  sujiported  by  the  minute  trabecule,  traverse  the  pulp  io  *1' 
directions   in   bundles   or   pencilli   of   straight    vessels.     Tlieir   external  coat, 
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on  leaving  the  trabecular  sheaths,  consists  of  ordinary  connective  tissue,  but  it 

gradually  undergoes  a  transformation,  becomes  much  thickened,  and  converted 

into    a   lymphoid   material.'     This   change   is   eft'oded   by    the   conversion   of 

tlie  connective  tissue  into  a  cytogenous  tissue;  the  bundles  of  connective  tissue 

becoming  looser  and  laxer,  their  fibrils  more 

delicate,  and  containing  in  their  interslices  an     Fig.  405. — Part  of  a  Malpigliian  Cap- 

abnndance  of  lymph-corpuscles    (W.  MuUer).         snie  of  the  Spleen  of  Man.    {Klein 

Tliis  lymplioid  material  is  supplied  with  blood         """l  Noble  Smith.) 

by  minute  vessels  derived  from  the  artery  with 

which  they  are  in  contact,  and  which  terminates 

by  breaking   up   into   a   network  of  capillary 

vessels. 

The  altered  coat  of  the  arterioles,  consisting 
of  lymphoidtissue,  presents  here  and  there  thick- 
enings of  a  spheroidal  shape,  the  Malpiijhian 
bodies  of  the  spleen.  These  bodies  vary  in  size 
from  about  the  yi^  of  an  inch  to  the  gV  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  They  are  merely  local  ex- 
pansions or  hyperplasia)  of  the  lymphoid  tissue, 
of  which  the  external  coat  of  the  smaller  arteries 

of  the  spleen  is  formed.     They  are  most  fre-       o.  AnerieibmnchinioDgiudipiiiiiection.  b. 
quently  found  surrounding  the  arteriole,  which     AdcnoU  iisaue.JtHUooiiEuingthe  lymph-dor- 
tnus  seems  to  tunnel  them,  but  occasionally  tliey     ^^  '^i^inm'ihe'umpb^wsc^  vxiaea- 
grow  from  one  side  of  the  vessel  only,  and  present     uiiy  romoved. ' 
the  appearance  of  a  sessile  bud  growing  from  tho 

arterial  wall.  Klein,  however,  denies  this,  and  says  it  is  incorrect  to  describe  the 
Malpigliian  bodies  as  isolated  masses  of  adenoid  tissue,  but  that  they  are  always 
formed  around  an  artery,  though  there  isgcnerally  a  greater  amount  on  one  side  than 
the  other,  and  that,  therefore,  in  transverse  sections,  the  artery,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  is  found  in  an  eccentric  position.  These  bodies  arc  vis>ible  to  the  naked  eye,  on 

Fig.  490,— SeutloB  of  Spleen,  ghowing  the  Terininatloa  of  the  Smnll  Blood-vessel. 


the  surface  of  a  fresh  section  of  the  organ,  appearing  an  minute  dols  of  a  semi- 
opaque  whitish  color  in  the  dark  substance  of  tlie  pulp.  In  minute  structure 
they  resemble  the  adenoid  tissue  of  lymphatic  glands,  consisting  of  a  delicate 
reticulum,  in  the  meshes  of  which  lie  ordinary  lymphoid  cells, 

'  According  to  Klein,  it  is  the  sheath  of  tho  small  vessel  which  nnderRoea  this  trnnsfomiBtion. 
and  forma  it  "solid  mBs<i  of  adenoid  tissue  whicli  surrounds  tho  vessel  like  a  cvlindrioni  slientli." 
—{Atla*  o/HUitology,  p.  424.) 
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The  Thorax. 

THE  Thorax  is  a  conical  framework,  formed  partly  of  bones  and  partly  of  the 
soft  tissues  by  which  they  are  connected  together.  It  is  supported  and  its 
back  part  is  formed  by  the  middle,  or  dorsal,  region  of  the  spine.  It  is  narrow 
above,  broad  below,  flattened  before  and  behind,  and  somewhat  cordiform  on  a 
transverse  section. 

Boundaries, — The  thorax  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  sternum,  the  six  upper 
costal  cartilages,  the  ribs,  and  intercostal  muscles ;  at  the  sides,  by  the  ribs  and 
intercostal  muscles ;  and  behind,  by  the  same  structures  and  the  dorsal  portion 
of  the  vertebral  column. 

The  superior  opening  of  the  thorax  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  first  rib; 
in  front,  by  the  upper  bordfer  of  the  sternum ;  aud  behind,  by  the  first  dorsal 
vertebra.  It  is  broader  from  side  to  side  than  from  before  backwards ;  and  its 
direction  is  backwards  and  upwards.  The  upper  border  of  the  sternum  is  on  a 
level  with  the  second  dorsal  vertebra,  and  the  distance  between  them  is  about 
two  inches. 

The  lower  opening^  or  base^  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  ensiform  cartilage; 
behind,  by  the  last  dorsal  vertebra;  and  on  each  side  by  the  last  rib,  the  Dia- 
phragm filling  in  the  intervening  space.  Its  direction  is  obliquely  downwards 
and  backwards ;  so  that  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  much  deeper  on  the  posterior 
than  on  the  anterior  wall.  It  is  wider  transversely  than  from  before  backwards. 
Its  outer  surface  is  convex ;  but  it  is  more  flattened  at  the  centre  ilian  at  the 
sides.  Its  floor  is  higher  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side,  corrcvsponding  in  the 
dead  body  to  the  upper  border  of  the  fifth  costal  cartilage  on  the  right  side,  and 
to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  sixth  cartilage  on  the  left  side. 

The  parts  which  pass  through  the  upper  opening  of  the  thorax  are,  from  before 
backwards,  the  Sterno-hyoid  and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles,  the  remains  of  the 
thymus  gland,  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  and  the  Longus  Colli 
muscles  of  each  side;  on  the  sides,  the  arteria  innominata,  the  left  common 
carotid  and  left  subclavian  arteries,  the  internal  mammary  and  superior  inter- 
costal arteries,  the  right  and  left  vente  innominatae,  and  the  inferior  thyroid 
veins,  the  pneumogastric,  sympathetic,  phrenic,  and  cardiac  nerves,  the  anterior 
branch  of  the  first  dorsal  nerve,  and  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  of  the  left 
side.  The  apex  of  each  lung,  covered  by  the  pleura,  also  projects  through  this 
aperture,  a  little  above  the  margin  of  the  first  rib. 

The  viscera  contained  in  the  thorax  are,  the  heart,  inclosed  in  its  membranous 
bag,  the  pericardium ;  and  the  lungs,  invested  by  the  pleurse. 

The  Pericardium. 

The  Pericardium  is  a  conical  membranous  sac,  in  which  the  heart  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  vessels  are  contained.  It  is  placed  behind  the  sternum, 
and  the  cartilages  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs  of  the  left 
side,  in  the  interval  between  the  pleurae. 

Its  apex  is  directed  upwards,  and  surrounds  the  great  vessels  about  two  inches 
above  their  origin  from  the  base  of  the  heart.  Its  base  is  attached  to  the  central 
tendon  of  the  Diaphragm,  extending  a  little  farther  to  the  left  than  to  the  right 
side.  In  front  it  is  separated  from  the  sternum  by  the  remains  of  the  thymus 
gland  above,  and  a  little  loose  areolar  tissue  below;  and  is  covered  by  the 
margins  of  the  lungs,  especially  the  left.     Behind^  it  rests  upon  the  bronchi,  the 
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The  reticulum  of  the  tissue  is  made  up  of  extremely  delicate  fibrils,  and  is 
comparatively  open  in  the  centre  of  the  corpuscle,  becoming  closer  at  the  periph- 
ery of  the  body.  The  cells  which  it  incloses,  like  the  supporting  cells  of  the 
Eulp,  are  possessed  of  amoeboid  movements,  but  when  treated  with  carmine 
ecome  deeply  stained,  and  can  thus  easily  be  recognized  from  those  of  the  pulp. 

The  arterioles  terminate  in  capillaries,  which  traverse  the  pulp  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  their  walls  become  much  attenuated,  lose  their  tubular  cnaracter,  and  the 
cells  of  the  lymphoid  tissue,  of  which  they  are  composed,  become  altered,  pre- 
senting a  branched  appearance,  and  acquiring  processes  which  are  directly  con- 
nected with  the  processes  of  the  sustentacular  cells  of  the  pulp  (Fig.  496).  In 
this  manner  the  capillary  vessels  terminate,  and  the  blood  flowing  through  them 
finds  its  way  into  the  interstices  of  the  reticulated  tissue  formed  by  the  branched 
connective-tissue  corpuscles  of  the  splenic  pulp.  Thus  the  blood  passing  through 
the  spleen  is  brought  into  intimate  relation  with  the  elements  of  the  pulp,  and 
no  doubt  undergoes  important  changes. 

After  these  changes  nave  taken  place  the  blood  is  collected  from  the  interstices 
of  the  tissue  by  the  rootlets  of  the  veins,  which  commence  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  arteries  terminate.  Where  a  vein  is  about  to  commence  the  con- 
nective-tissue corpuscles  of  the  pulp  arrange  themselves  in  rows,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  an  elongated  space  or  sinus.  They  become  changed  in  shape,  being 
elongated  and  spindle-shaped,  and  overlap  .each  other  at  their  extremities.  They 
thus  form  a  sort  of  endotlielial  lining  of  the  path  or  sinus,  which  is  the  radicle 
of  a  vein.  On  the  outer  surface  of  these  cells  are  seen  delicate  transverse  lines 
or  markings,  which  are  due  to  minute  elastic  fibrillae  arranged  in  a  circular 
manner  around  the  sinus.  Thus  the  channel  obtains  a  continuous  external  invest- 
ment, and  gradually  becomes  converted  into  a  small  vein,  which  after  a  time 
presents  a  coat  of  ordinary  connective  tissue,  lined  by  a  layer  of  fusiform  epi- 
thelial cells,  which  are  continuous  with  the  supporting  cells  of  the  pulp.  The 
smaller  veins  unite  to  form  larger  ones,  which  do  not  accompany  the  arteries,  but 
soon  enter  the  trabecular  sheaths  of  the  capsule,  and  by  their  junction  form  from 
four  to  six  branches,  which  emerge  from  the  hilum,  and,  uniting,  form  the  splenic 
vein,  the  largest  radicle  of  the  vena  portal. 

The  veins  are  remarkable  for  their  numerous  anastomoses,  while  the  arteries 
hardly  anastomose  at  all. 

The  lymphatics  originate  in  two  ways,  i,  e.,  from  the  sheaths  of  the  arteries 
and  in  the  trabeculae.  The  former  accompany  the  blood-vessels,  the  latter  pass 
to  the  superficial  lymphatic  plexus,  which  may  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
organ.  The  two  sets  communicate  in  the  interior  of  the  organ.  They  pass 
through  the  lymphatic  glands  at  the  hilum,  and  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  branches  of  the  right  and  left  s^nilunar  ganglia, 
and  right  pneumogastric  nerve. 

The  termination  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  spleen  in  lymphoid  tissue  neces- 
sarily brings  the  blood  into  intimate  relation  with  the  elements  of  this  tissue,  so 
that  the  blood  passes  through  its  meshes  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lymph 
through  the  meshes  of  the  adenoid  tissue  in  an  absorbent  gland.  Hence  the 
general  opinion  now  is  that  the  function,  or  one  of  the  functions,  of  the  spleen 
is  to  act  on  the  blood  in  the  same  way  as  the  lymph  is  acted  on  in  the  gland — 
i.  e.,  to  develop  l3^mphatic,  or  white,  corpuscles  in  it.  And  in  support  of  this 
view  the  observation  is  adduced  that  the  blood  which  leaves  the  spleen  by  the 
vein  is  especially  rich  in  white  corpuscles.  The  red  blood -corpuscles  are  found 
in  the  spleen-pulp  in  various  conditions  of  disintegration,  and  Kolliker  suggests 
that  the  spleen  serves  as  the  organ  in  which  the  used-up  blood-globules  are 
disintegrated  in  order  to  form  pigment,  which  is  then  transferred  to  the  hver 
by  the  splenic  blood,  to  be  used  in  the  bile.  Doubtless  the  spleen  subserves 
other  purposes  also.  There  seems  very  strong  reason  for  thinking  that  it  acts 
as  a  storehouse  of  nutrition  during  the  intervals  of  feeding,  and  possibly  as  a 
diverticulum  for  the  circulation,  uses  for  which  its  remarkable  elasticity  renders 
it  verv  fit. 


The  Thorax. 

THE  Thorax  is  a  conical  framework,  formed  partly  of  bones  and  partly  of  the 
soft  tissues  by  which  they  are  connected  together.  It  is  supported  and  its 
back  part  is  formed  by  the  middle,  or  dorsal,  region  of  the  spine.  It  is  narrow 
above,  broad  below,  flattened  before  and  behind,  and  somewhat  cordiform  on  a 
transverse  section. 

Boundaries, — The  thorax  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  sternum,  the  six  upper 
costal  cartilages,  the  ribs,  and  intercostal  muscles;  at  the  sides,  by  the  ribs  and 
intercostal  muscles ;  and  behind,  by  the  same  structures  and  the  dorsal  portion 
of  the  vertebral  column. 

The  superior  opening  of  the  thorax  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  first  rib ; 
in  front,  by  the  upper  bordfer  of  the  sternum ;  and  behind,  by  the  first  dorsal 
vertebra.  It  is  broader  from  side  to  side  than  from  before  backwards ;  and  its 
direction  is  backwards  and  upwards.  The  upper  border  of  the  sternum  is  on  a 
level  with  the  second  dorsal  vertebra,  and  the  distance  between  them  is  about 
two  inches. 

The  lower  opening^  or  base^  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  ensiform  cartilage; 
behind,  by  the  last  dorsal  vertebra;  and  on  each  side  by  the  last  rib,  the  Dia- 
phragm filling  in  the  intervening  space.  Its  direction  is  obliquely  downwards 
and  backwards ;  so  that  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  much  deeper  on  the  posterior 
than  on  the  anterior  wall.  It  is  wider  transversely  than  from  before  backwards. 
Its  outer  surface  is  convex ;  but  it  is  more  flattened  at  the  centre  than  at  the 
sides.  Its  floor  is  higher  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side,  corresponding  in  the 
dead  body  to  the  upper  border  of  the  fifth  costal  cartilage  on  the  right  side,  and 
to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  sixth  cartilage  on  the  left  side. 

The  parts  which  pass  through  the  upper  opening  of  the  thorax  are,  from  before 
backwards,  the  Sterno-hyoid  and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles,  the  remains  of  the 
thymus  gland,  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  and  the  Longus  Colli 
muscles  of  each  side;  on  the  sides,  the  arteria  innominata,  the  left  common 
carotid  and  left  subclavian  arteries,  the  internal  mammary  and  superior  inter- 
costal arteries,  the  right  and  left  venae  innominatae,  and  the  inferior  thyroid 
veins,  the  pneumogastric,  sympathetic,  phrenic,  and  cardiac  nerves,  the  anterior 
branch  of  the  first  dorsal  nerve,  and  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  of  the  left 
side.  The  apex  of  each  lung,  covered  by  the  pleura,  also  projects  through  this 
aperture,  a  little  above  the  margin  of  the  first  rib. 

The  viscera  contained  in  the  thorax  are,  the  heart,  inclosed  in  its  membranous 
bag,  the  pericardium ;  and  the  lungs,  invested  by  the  pleurse. 

The  Pericardium. 

The  Pericardium  is  a  conical  membranous  sac,  in  which  the  heart  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  vessels  are  contained.  It  is  placed  behind  the  sternum, 
and  the  cartilages  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs  of  the  left 
side,  in  the  interval  between  the  pleurae. 

Its  apex  is  directed  upwards,  and  surrounds  the  great  vessels  about  two  inches 
above  their  origin  from  the  base  of  the  heart.  Its  base  is  attached  to  the  central 
tendon  of  the  Diaphragm,  extending  a  little  farther  to  the  left  than  to  the  right 
side.  In  front  it  is  separated  from  the  sternum  by  the  remains  of  the  thymus 
gland  above,  and  a  little  loose  areolar  tissue  below ;  and  is  covered  by  the 
margins  of  the  lungs,  especially  the  left.     Behind^  it  rests  upon  the  bronchi,  the 
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oeaophagus,  and  the  descenrling  aorta.  Laterally,  it  is  covered  by  the  pleurae; 
tlie  phrenic  nerve,  with  its  accompanying  vessels,  deaccDding  between  the  two 
membranes  on  either  side. 

The  pericardium  is  a  tibro-serous  membrane,  and  consislP,  therefore,  of  two 
layers,  an  external  fibrous  and  an  internal  serous. 

"The/firoiM  layer  is  a  strong,  dense  membrane.  Above,  it  surrounds  the  great 
vessels  arising  froiri  the  base  of  tlie  heart,  on  which  it  is  continued  in  the  form 
of  tubular  prolongations,  which  are  gradually  lost  upon  their  external  coat:  llip 
strongest  being  that  which  incloses  the  aorta.     The  pericardium  may  be  traced, 


M.  M[lr»l  vslie.    T.  Tricuspid  Talre,    A.  Aortic  lemUunar  tiItc*.    P.  PnlntODiirr  HmflaDir  Tilif*. 

over  these  vessels,  to  become  continuous  with  the  deep  layer  of  the  cervical  fascia. 
Below,  it  is  attached  to  the  central  tendon  of  the  Diaphragm ;  and,  on  the  left 
side,  to  its  muscular  fibres. 

The  vessels  receiving  fibrous  prolongations  from  this  membrane  are  the  aorta, 
the  superior  vena  cava,  the  right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries,  and  the  four  pul- 
monary veins.  As  the  inferior  vena  cava  enters  the  pericardium  through  tlie 
central  tendon  of  the  Diajihragin,  it  receives  no  covering  from  the  fibrous  layer. 

The  serous  layer  invests  the  heart,  and  is  then  reflected  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  pericai'diuni.  It  consists,  therefore,  of  a  visceral  and  parietal  portion.  The 
former  invests  the  surface  of  the  heart,  and  the  commencement  of  the  great  vessels, 
to  the  extent  of  two  inches  from  tlicir  origin ;  from  these  it  is  reflected  upon  the 
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Inner  surface  of  the  fibrous  layer,  lining,  below,  the  upper  surface  of  the  central 
tendon  of  the  Diaphragm.  The  serous  membrane  incloses  the  aorta  and  pulmo- 
nary artery  in  a  single  tube ;  but  it  only  partially  covers  the  superior  and  inferior 
vena  cava  and  the  four  pulmonary  veins.  Its  inner  surface  is  smooth  and  glisten- 
ing, and  secretes  a  thin  fluid,  which  serves  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  the  heart. 
The  arteries  of  the  pericardium  are  derived  from  the  internal  mammary,  and 
its  musculo-phrenic  branch,  and  from  the  descending  thoracic  aorta. 

The  Heart. 

The  Heart  is  a  hollow  muscular  organ  of  a  conical  form,  placed  between  the 
lungs,  and  inclosed  in  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium. 

Position, — The  heart  is  placed  obliquely  in  the  chest :  the  broad  attached  end, 
or  base,  is  directed  upwards  and  backwards  to  the  right,  and  corresponds  to  the 
interval  between  the  fifth  and  eighth  dorsal  vertebrae ;  the  apex  is  directed  for- 
wards and  to  the  left,  and  corresponds  to  the  interspace  between  the  cartilage  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  one  inch  to  the  inner  side,  and  two  inches  below  the  left 
nipple.  The  heart  is  placed  behind  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  sternum,  and  pro- 
jects further  into  the  left  than  into  the  right  cavity  of  the  chest,  extending  from 
the  median  line  about  three  inches  in  the  former  direction,  and  only  one  and  a 
half  in  the  latter.  Its  upper  border  would  correspond  to  a  line  drawn  across  the 
sternum,  on  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  third  costal  cartilages ;  and  its 
lower  border,  to  a  line  drawn  across  the  lower  end  of  the  gladiolus,  from  the  right 
side  of  the  costo-xiphoid  articulation  to  the  point  above  mentioned,  as  the  situa- 
tion of  the  apex.  The  lungs  cover  a  part  of  the  heart,  and  during  inspiration, 
when  their  borders  nearly  meet  behind  the  sternum,  a  thin  layer  of  lung  covers 
the  roots  of  all  the  large  vessels.  Hence  the  custom  of  making  a  patient  hold 
his  breath  whilst  examining  the  sounds  of  the  heart.  But  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  heart  is  always  uncovered  by  the  lungs  where  they  recede  from  eacn  other 
below.  This  "  area  of  the  heart's  dulness,"  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  said  by 
Mr.  Holden*  to  be  indicated,  roughly,  but  sufficiently  for  practical  purposes,  by  a 
circle  one  inch  in  radius,  the  centre  of  which  is  midway  between  the  left  nipj)le 
and  the  end  of  the  sternum.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  heart  is  round  and  con- 
vex, directed  upwards  and  forwards,  and  formed  chiefly  by  the  right  ventricle  and 
part  of  the  left.  Its  posterior  surface  is  flattened,  and  rests  upon  the  Diaphragm, 
and  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  left  ventricle.  The  right  border  is  long,  thin,  and 
sharp ;  the  left  border  short,  but  thick  and  round. 

Size. — The  heart,  in  the  adult,  measures  five  inches  in  length,  three  inches  and 
a  half  in  breadth  in  the  broadest  part,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  in  thickness. 
The  prevalent  weight,  in  the  male,  varies  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces ;  in  the  female 
from  eight  to  ten :  its  proportions  to  the  body  being  as  1  to  169  in  males ;  1  to 
149  in  females.  The  heart  continues  increasing  in  weight,  and  also  in  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness,  up  to  an  advanced  period  of  life :  this  increase  is  more 
marked  in  men  than  in  women. 

Component  Parts. — The  heart  is  subdivided  by  a  longitudinal  muscular  septum 
into  two  lateral  halves,  which  are  named  respectively,  from  their  position,  right 
and  left ;  and  a  transverse  constriction  divides  each  half  of  the  organ  into  two 
cavities,  the  upper  cavity  on  each  side  being  called  the  aiirich,  the  lower  the  ven- 
tricle. The  rignt  is  the  venous  side  of  the  heart,  receiving  into  its  auricle  the 
dark  venous  blood  from  the  entire  body,  by  the  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava, 
and  coronary  sinus.  From  the  right  auricle  the  blood  passes  into  the  right  ven- 
tricle, and  from  the  right  ventricle,  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  into  the  lungs. 
The  blood,  arterialized  by  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  is  returned  to  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  by  the  pulmonary  veins,  which  open  into  the  left  auricle ;  from 
the  left  auricle  the  blood  passes  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  from  the  left  ventricle 
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(esophagus,  and  the  descending  aorta.  Laterally,  it  is  covered  by  the  pleure; 
the  pikreiiic  nerve,  with  its  accompanying  vessels,  descending  between  the  two 
membranes  on  either  side. 

The  pericardium  is  a  tibro-serous  membrane,  and  consists,  therefore,  of  two 
layers,  an  external  fibrous  and  an  internal  serous. 

T\iQ  fibrous  layer  is  a  strong,  dense  membrane.  Above,  it  surrounds  the  great 
vessels  arising  from  the  base  of  tlie  heart,  on  which  it  is  continued  in  the  form 
of  tubular  prolongations,  which  arc  gradually  lost  upon  their  external  coat:  the 
strongest  being  that  which  incloses  the  aorta.     The  pericardium  may  be  trawsi, 
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over  these  vessels,  to  become  continuous  with  the  deep  layer  of  the  cervical  fascia. 
Below,  it  is  attached  to  the  central  tendon  of  the  Diaphragm ;  and,  on  the  left 
side,  to  its  muscular  fibres. 

The  ves.sols  receiving  fibrous  prolongations  from  this  membrane  are  the  aorta, 
the  superior  vena  cava,  the  right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries,  and  the  four  pul- 
monary veins.  As  the  inferior  vena  cava  enters  the  pericardium  through  the 
central  tendon  of  the  Diaphragm,  it  receives  no  covering  from  the  fibrous  layer. 

The  serous  lai/er  invests  the  heart,  and  is  then  reflected  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  pericardium.  It  eon.sists,  therefore,  of  a  visceral  and  parietal  portion.  The 
former  invests  tlie  surface  of  the  heart,  and  the  commencement  of  the  great  vessels, 
to  the  extent  of  two  inches  from  their  origin ;  from  these  it  is  reflected  upon  the 
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Inner  surface  of  the  fibrous  layer,  lining,  below,  the  upper  surface  of  the  central 
tendon  of  the  Diaphragm.  The  serous  membrane  incloses  thQ  aorta  and  pulmo- 
nary artery  in  a  single  tube ;  but  it  only  partially  covers  the  superior  and  inferior 
vena  cava  and  the  four  pulmonary  veins.  Its  inner  surface  is  smooth  and  glisten- 
ing, and  secretes  a  thin  fluid,  which  serves  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  the  heart. 
The  arteries  of  the  pericardium  are  derived  from  the  internal  mammary,  and 
its  musculo-phrenic  branch,  and  from  the  descending  thoracic  aorta. 

The  Heart. 

The  Heart  is  a  hollow  muscular  organ  of  a  conical  form,  placed  between  the 
lungs,  and  inclosed  in  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium. 

Position. — The  heart  is  placed  obliquely  in  the  chest :  the  broad  attached  end, 
or  base,  is  directed  upwards  and  backwards  to  the  right,  and  corresponds  to  the 
interval  between  the  fifth  and  eighth  dorsal  vertebrae ;  the  apex  is  directed  for- 
vsrards  and  to  the  left,  and  corresponds  to  the  interspace  between  the  cartilage  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  one  inch  to  the  inner  side,  and  two  inches  below  the  left 
nipple.  The  heart  is  placed  behind  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  sternum,  and  pro- 
jects further  into  the  left  than  into  the  right  cavity  of  the  chest,  extending  from 
the  median  line  about  three  inches  in  the  former  direction,  and  only  one  and  a 
half  in  the  latter.  Its  upper  border  would  correspond  to  aline  drawn  across  the 
sternum,  on  a  level  with  tne  upper  border  of  the  third  costal  cartilages ;  and  its 
lower  border,  to  a  line  drawn  across  the  lower  end  of  the  gladiolus,  from  the  right 
side  of  the  costo-xiphoid  articulation  to  the  point  above  mentioned,  as  the  situa- 
tion of  the  apex.  The  lungs  cover  a  part  of  the  heart,  and  during  inspiration, 
when  their  borders  nearly  meet  behind  the  sternum,  a  thin  layer  of  lung  covers 
the  roots  of  all  the  large  vessels.  Hence  the  custom  of  making  a  patient  hold 
his  breath  whilst  examining  the  sounds  of  the  heart.  But  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  heart  is  always  uncovered  by  the  lungs  where  they  recede  from  each  other 
below.  This  "  area  of  the  heart\s  dulness,"  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  said  by 
Mr.  Holden*  to  be  indicated,  roughly,  but  sufficiently  for  practical  purposes,  by  a 
circle  one  inch  in  radius,  the  centre  of  which  is  midway  between  the  left  nipple 
and  the  end  of  the  sternum.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  heart  is  round  and  con- 
vex, directed  upwards  and  forwards,  and  formed  chiefly  by  the  right  ventricle  and 
part  of  the  left.  Its  posterior  surface  is  flattened,  and  rests  upon  the  Diaphragm, 
and  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  left  ventricle.  The  right  border  is  long,  thin,  and 
sharp ;  the  left  border  short,  but  thick  and  round. 

Size, — The  heart,  in  the  adult,  measures  five  inches  in  length,  three  inches  and 
a  half  in  breadth  in  the  broadest  part,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  in  thickness. 
The  prevalent  weight,  in  the  male,  varies  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces ;  in  the  female 
from  eight  to  ten :  its  proportions  to  the  body  being  as  1  to  169  in  males ;  1  to 
149  in  females.  The  heart  continues  increasing  in  weight,  and  also  in  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness,  up  to  an  advanced  period  of  life :  this  increase  is  more 
marked  in  men  than  in  women. 

Component  Parts. — The  heart  is  subdivided  by  a  longitudinal  muscular  septum 
into  two  lateral  halves,  which  are  named  respectively,  from  their  position,  right 
and  left ;  and  a  transverse  constriction  divides  each  half  of  the  organ  into  two 
cavities,  the  upper  cavity  on  each  side  being  called  the  auricle^  the  lower  the  ven- 
tricle. The  rignt  is  the  venous  side  of  the  heart,  receiving  into  its  auricle  the 
dark  venous  blood  from  the  entire  body,  by  the  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava, 
and  coronary  sinus.  From  the  right  auricle  the  blood  passes  into  the  right  ven- 
tricle, and  from  the  right  ventricle,  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  into  the  lungs. 
The  blood,  arterialized  by  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  is  returned  to  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  by  the  pulmonary  veins,  which  open  into  the  left  auricle ;  from 
the  left  auricle  the  blood  passes  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  from  the  left  ventricle 
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foramen  ovale  in  the  foetus.  It  is  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  septum 
auricularum,  above  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  annulus  ovalis  is  the  prominent  oval  margin  of  the  foramen  ovale.  It  is 
most  distinct  above  and  at  the  sides ;  below,  it  is  deficient.  A  small  slit-like 
valvular  opening  is  occasionally  found,  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  fossa  ovalis, 
which  leads  upwards,  beneath  the  annulus,  into  the  left  auricle,  and  is  the  remains 
of  the  aperture  between  the  two  auricles  in  the  foetus. 

The  mnsculi  peciinati  are  small,  prominent  muscular  columns,  which  run  across 
the  inner  surface  of  the  appendix  auriculae  and  adjoining  portion  of  the  wall  of 
the  sinus.  They  have  received  the  name  peciinati  from  the  fancied  resemblance 
they  bear  to  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

The  Right  Ventricle  is  triangular  in  form,  and  extends  from  the  right 
auricle  to  near  the  apex  of  the  heart.  Its  anterior  or  upper  surface  is  rounded 
and  convex,  and  forms  the  larger  part  of  the  front  of  the  heart.  Its  posterior 
or  under  surface  is  flattened,  rests  upon  the  Diaphragm,  and  forms  only  a  small 
part  of  the  back  of  the  heart.  Its  inner  wall  is  formed  by  the  partition  between 
the  two  ventricles,  the  septum  ventriculornm,  the  surface  of  which  is  convex, 
and  bulges  into  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle.  Superiorly,  the  ventricle  forms 
a  conical  prolongation,  the  tnfundibiilum,  or  conus  arteriosus^  froih  which  the 
pulmonary  artery  arises.  The  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  are  thinner  than  those 
of  the  left,  the  proportion  between  them  being  as  1  to  2  (Bizot).  The  wall  is 
thickest  at  the  base,  and  gradually  becomes  thinner  towards  the  apex.  The 
cavity,  which  equals  that  of  the  left  ventricle,  is  capable  of  containing  about 
three  fluidounces.^ 

To  exdnaine  the  interior  an  incision  should  be  made  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  anterior  ventric- 
ulai*  groove  from  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  should  be  carried  up  from 
thence  along  the  right  border  of  the  ventricle  as  far  as  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening. 

The  following  parts  present  themselves  for  examination : — 

O  ■)e  in  /  ^^^i<5^1<^-ventricular. 

^  i  Opening  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Valves.     /Tricuspid. 
(  oemilunar. 

And  a  muscular  and  tendinous  apparatus  connected  with  the  tricuspid  valve : — 

Columnae  carneae.  Chordae  tendinese. 

The  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  the  large  oval  aperture  of  communication 
between  the  auricle  and  ventricle.  It  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  ventricle, 
near  the  right  border  of  the  heart,  and  corresponds  to  the  centre  of  the  sternum, 
between  the  fourth  costal  cartilages.  The  opening  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter,' 
oval  from  side  to  side,  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  ring,  covered  by  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  heart,  and  rather  larger  than  the  corresponding  aperture  on  the  left 
side,  being  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  ends  of  four  fingers.  It  is  guarded  bv 
the  tricuspid  valve. 

The  opening  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  circular  in  form,  and  situated  at  tlie 
summit  of  the  conus  arteriosus,  close  to  the  septum  ventriculorum.  It  is  placed 
on  the  left  side  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  upon  the  anterior  aspect  of 

*  Morrant  Baker  says  that,  "takinpr  the  means  of  various  estimates,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
each  ventricle  is  able  to  contain  four  to  six  ounces  of  blood."  (Kirke's  Fhysiologyj  10th  edition, 
p.  156.) 

'  In  the  Pathologiodl  Transactions,  vol.  vi.,  p.  119,  Dr.  Peacock  lias  given  some  careful  researches 
upon  the  weight  and  dimensions  of  the  heart  in  health  and  disease.  He  states,  as  the  result  of 
his  investigations,  that,  in  the  healthy  adult  heart,  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  aperture  basa 
mean  circumference  of  54.4  lines,  or  4| J  inches ;  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  aperture  a  mean 
circumference  of  44.3  lines,  or  3|J  inches;  the  pulmonic  orifice  of  40  lines,  or  aj4  inches;  and 
the  aortic  orifice  of  35.5  lines,  or  3^^  inches;  but  the  dimensions  of  the  orifices  varied  greatly  in 
diflferent  cases,  the  auriculo-ventricular  aperture  having  a  range  of  from  45  to  60  lines,  and  the 
others  in  the  same  proportion. 
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the  heart,  and  corresponds  to  the  articulation  of  the  third  costal  cartilage  of  the 
left  side  with  the  sternum.  Its  orifice  is  guarded  by  the  pulmonary  semilunar 
valves. 

The  tricuspid  valve  consists  of  three  segments  of  a  triangular  or  trapezoidal 
shape,  formed  by  a  duplicature  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  strengthened 
by  a  layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  containing,  according  to  Kiirschner  and  Senac, 
muscular  fibres.  These  segments  are  connected  by  their  bases  to  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice,  and  by  their  sides  with  one  another,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
annular  membrane,  which  is  attached  round  the  margin  of  the  auriculo- ventricular 
opening,  their  free  margins  and  ventricular  surfaces  affording. attachment  to  a 
number  of  delicate  tendinous  cords,  the  chordae  tendiiiese.  The  largest  and  most 
movable  segment  is  placed  towards  the  left  side  of  the  auriculo- ventricular  open- 
ing, interposed  between  that  opening  and  the  pulmonary  artery.  Another  seg- 
ment corresponds  to  the  front  of  the  ventricle ;  and  a  third  to  its  posterior  wall. 
Tlie  central  part  of  each  segment  is  thick  and  strong :  the  lateral  margins  are 
thin  and  indented.  The  chordae  tendinese  are  connected  with  the  adjacent  mar- 
gins of  the  principal  segments  of  the  valve,  and  are  further  attached  to  each  seg- 
ment in  the  following  manner :  1.  Three  or  four  reach  the  attached  margin  of 
each  segment,  where  they  are  continuous  with  the  auriculo- ventricular  tendinous 
ring.  2.  Others,  four  to  six  in  number,  are  attached  to  the  central  thickened 
part  of  each  segment.  3.  The  most  numerous  and  finest  are  connected  with  the 
marginal  portion  of  each  segment. 

The  columnse  carnese  are  the  rounded  muscular  columns  which  project  from 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  ventricle,  excepting  near  the  opening 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  They  may  be  classified,  according  to  their  mode  of 
connection  with  the  ventricle,  into  three  sets.  The  first  set  merely  form  promi- 
nent ridges  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ventricle,  being  attached  by  their  entire 
length  on  one  side,  as  well  as  by  their  extremities.  The  second  set  are  attached 
by  their  two  extremities,  but  are  free  in  the  rest  of  their  extent ;  whilst  the  third 
set  {musculi  papillar€s\  three  or  four  in  number,  are  attached  by  one  extremity 
to  the  wall  of  the  heart,  the  opposite  extremity  giving  attachment  to  the  chordae 
iendinem.  The  tricuspid  valve  is  situated  behind  tlie  middle  of  the  sternum, 
about  the  level  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage. 

The  semilunar  valves^  three  in  number,^  guard  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  They  consist  of  three  semicircular  folds,  two  anterior  and  one  posterior, 
formed  by  a  duplicature  of  the  lining  membrane,  strengthened  by  fibrous  tissue. 
They  are  attached,  by  their  convex  margins,  to  the  wall  of  the  artery,  at  its 
junction  with  the  ventricle,  the  straight  border  being  free,  and  directed  upwards 
in  the  course  of  the  vessel,  against  the  sides  of  which  the  valve-flaps  are  pressed 
during  the  passage  of  the  blood  along  the  artery.  The  free  margin  of  each  is 
somewhat  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  valve,  is  strengthened  by  a  bundle  of  tendi- 
nous fibres,  and  presents,  at  its  middle,  a  small  projecting  fibro-cartilaginous 
nodule,  called  corpus  Arantii.  From  this  nodule,  tendinous  fibres  radiate  through 
the  valve  to  its  attached  margin,  and  these  fibres  form  a  constituent  part  of  its 
substance  throughout  its  whole  extent,  excepting  two  narrow  lunated  portions, 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  nodule  immediately  behind  the  free  margm ;  here 
the  valve  is  thin,  and  formed  merely  by  the  lining  membrane.  During  the 
passage  of  the  blood  along  the  pulmonary  artery  these  valves  are  pressed  against 
the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  course  of  the  blood  along  the  tube  is  uninter- 
rupted; but  during  the  ventricular  diastole,  when  the  current  of  blood  along  the 
pulmonary  artery  is  checked,  and  partly  thrown  back  by  its  elastic  walls,  these 
valves  become  immediately  expanded,  and  effectually  close  the  entrance  of  the 
tube.  When  the  valves  are  closed,  the  lunated  portions  of  each  are  brought  into 
contact  with  one  another  by  their  opposed  surfaces,  the  three  fibro-cartilaginous 

*  The  pulmonary  semilunar  valves  have  been  found  to  be  two  in  number  instead  of  three  (Dr. 
Hand,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  the  North -Western  Med,  and  Surg.  Journ,^  July,  1878),  and  the  same 
variety  is  more  frequently  noticed  in  the  aortic  semilunar  valves. 
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foramen  ovale  in  the  foetus.    It  is  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  septum 
auricularum,  above  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  annulus  ovalis  is  the  prominent  oval  margin  of  the  foramen  ovale.  It  is 
most  distinct  above  and  at  the  sides ;  below,  it  is  deficient.  A  small  slit-like 
valvular  opening  is  occasionally  found,  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  fossa  ovalis. 
which  leads  upwards,  beneath  the  annulus,  into  the  left  auricle,  and  is  the  remains 
of  the  aperture  between  the  two  auricles  in  the  foetus. 

The  musculi  pectinati  are  small,  prominent  muscular  columns,  which  run  across 
the  inner  surface  of  the  appendix  auriculae  and  adjoining  portion  of  the  wall  of 
the  sinus.  They  have  received  the  name  pectinati  from  the  fancied  resemblance 
tliey  bear  to  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

The  Right  Ventricle  is  triangular  in  form,  and  extends  from  the  right 
auricle  to  near  the  apex  of  the  heart.  Its  anterior  or  upper  surface  is  rounded 
and  convex,  and  forms  the  larger  part  of  the  front  of  the  heart.  Its  posterior 
or  under  surface  is  flattened,  rests  upon  the  Diaphragm,  and  forms  only  a  small 
part  of  the  back  of  the  heart.  Its  inner  wall  is  formed  by  the  partition  between 
the  two  ventricles,  the  septum  ventriculorum,  the  surface  of  which  is  convex, 
and  bulges  into  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle.  Superiorly,  the  ventricle  forms 
a  conical  prolongation,  the  infundibitlum^  or  conns  arteriosus^  frorii  which  the 
pulmonary  artery  arises.  The  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  are  thinner  than  those 
of  the  left,  the  proportion  between  them  being  as  1  to  2  (Bizot).  The  wall  is 
thickest  at  the  base,  and  gradually  becomes  thinner  towards  the  apex.  The 
cavity,  which  equals  that  of  the  left  ventricle,  is  capable  of  containing  about 
three  fluidounces.^ 

To  exdmine  the  interior  an  incision  should  be  made  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  anterior  ventric- 
ular groove  from  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  apex  of  the  heai-t,  and  should  be  carried  up  from 
thence  along  the  right  border  of  the  ventricle  as  far  as  the  auriculo- ventricular  opening. 

The  following  parts  present  themselves  for  examination : — 

Q       .  f  Auriculo- ventricular. 

"  i  Opening  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Valves.     /Tricuspid. 
(  oemiiunar. 

And  a  muscular  and  tendinous  apparatus  connected  with  the  tricuspid  valve : — 

ColumnaB  carneae.  Chordae  tendineae. 

The  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  the  large  oval  aperture  of  communication 
between  the  auricle  and  ventricle.  It  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  ventricle, 
near  the  right  border  of  the  heart,  and  corresponds  to  the  centre  of  the  sternum, 
between  the  fourth  costal  cartilages.  The  opening  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter,' 
oval  from  side  to  side,  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  ring,  covered  by  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  heart,  and  rather  larger  than  the  corresponding  aperture  on  the  left 
side,  being  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  ends  of  four  fingers.  It  is  guarded  by 
the  tricuspid  valve. 

The  opening  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  circular  in  form,  and  situated  at  the 
summit  of  the  conus  arteriosus,  close  to  the  septum  ventriculorum.  It  is  placed 
on  the  left  side  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  upon  the  anterior  aspect  of 

*  Morrant  Baker  says  that,  "  taking  the  means  of  various  estimates,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
each  ventricle  is  able  to  contain  four  to  six  ounces  of  blood."  (Kirke's  Physiology^  lOth  edition, 
p.  156.) 

'  In  the  Pathologioal  Transactions,  vol.  vi.,  p.  119,  Dr.  Peacock  has  given  some  careful  researches 
upon  the  weight  and  dimensions  of  the  heart  in  health  and  disease.  He  states,  as  the  result  of 
his  investigations,  that,  in  the  healthy  adult  heart,  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  aperture  has  a 
mean  circumference  of  54.4  lines,  or  4|J  inches ;  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  aperture  a  mean 
circumference  of  44.3  lines,  or  Sff  inches;  the  pulmonic  orifice  of  40  lines,  or  3J1  inches;  and 
the  aortic  orifice  of  35.5  lines,  or  8,^  inches;  but  the  dimensions  of  the  orifices  varied  greatly  in 
diflfei'ent  cases,  the  auriculo-ventricular  aperture  having  a  range  of  from  45  to  60  lines,  and  the 
others  in  the  same  proportion. 
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the  heart,  and  corresponds  to  the  articulation  of  the  third  costal  cartilage  of  the 
left  side  with  the  sternum.  Its  orifice  is  guarded  by  the  pulmonary  semilunar 
valves. 

The  tricuspid  valve  consists  of  three  segments  of  a  triangular  or  trapezoidal 
shape,  formed  by  a  duplicature  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  strengthened 
bv  a  layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  containing,  according  to  Kiirschner  and  Senac, 
muscular  fibres.  These  segments  are  connected  by  their  bases  to  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice,  and  by  their  sides  with  one  another,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
annular  membrane,  which  is  attached  round  the  margin  of  the  auriculo- ventricular 
opening,  their  free  margins  and  ventricular  surfaces  affording. attachment  to  a 
number  of  delicate  tendinous  cords,  the  chordae  tendiiiess.  The  largest  and  most 
movable  segment  is  placed  towards  the  left  side  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  open- 
ing, interposed  between  that  opening  and  the  pulmonary  artery.  Another  seg- 
ment corresponds  to  the  front  of  the  ventricle ;  and  a  third  to  its  posterior  wall. 
The  central  part  of  each  segment  is  thick  and  strong :  the  lateral  margins  are 
thin  and  indented.  The  chordae  tendinese  are  connected  with  the  adjacent  mar- 
gins of  the  principal  segments  of  the  valve,  and  are  further  attached  to  each  seg- 
ment in  the  following  manner:  1.  Three  or  four  reach  the  attached  margin  of 
each  segment,  where  they  are  continuous  with  the  auriculo-ventricular  tendinous 
ring.  2.  Others,  four  to  six  in  number,  are  attached  to  the  central  thickened 
part  of  each  segment.  3.  The  most  numerous  and  finest  are  connected  with  the 
marginal  portion  of  each  segment. 

The  columnse  carness  are  the  rounded  muscular  columns  which  project  from 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  ventricle,  excepting  near  the  opening 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  They  may  be  classified,  according  to  their  mode  of 
connection  with  the  ventricle,  into  three  sets.  The  first  set  merely  form  promi- 
nent ridges  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ventricle,  being  attached  by  their  entire 
length  on  one  side,  as  well  as  by  their  extremities.  The  second  set  are  attached 
by  their  two  extremities,  but  are  free  in  the  rest  of  their  extent ;  whilst  the  third 
set  {musculi  papillares)y  three  or  four  in  number,  are  attached  by  one  extremity 
to  the  wall  of  the  heart,  the  opposite  extremity  giving  attachment  to  the  chordse 
tendinese.  The  tricuspid  valve  is  situated  behind  the  middle  of  the  sternum, 
about  the  level  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage. 

The  semilunar  valves,  three  in  number,*  guard  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  They  consist  of  three  semicircular  folds,  two  anterior  and  one  posterior, 
formed  by  a  duplicature  of  the  lining  membrane,  strengthened  by  fibrous  tissue. 
They  are  attached,  by  their  convex  margins,  to  the  wall  of  the  artery,  at  its 
junction  with  the  ventricle,  the  straight  border  being  free,  and  directed  upwards 
in  the  course  of  the  vessel,  against  the  sides  of  which  the  valve-flaps  are  pressed 
during  the  passage  of  the  blood  along  the  artery.  The  free  margin  of  each  is 
somewhat  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  valve,  is  strengthened  by  a  bundle  of  tendi- 
nous fibres,  and  presents,  at  its  middle,  a  small  projecting  fibro-cartilaginous 
nodule,  called  corpus  Arantii.  From  this  nodule,  tendinous  fibres  radiate  through 
the  valve  to  its  attached  margin,  and  these  fibres  form  a  constituent  part  of  its 
substance  throughout  its  whole  extent,  excepting  two  narrow  lunated  portions, 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  nodule  immediately  behind  the  free  margin ;  here 
the  valve  is  thin,  and  formed  merely  by  the  lining  membrane.  During  the 
passage  of  the  blood  along  the  pulmonary  artery  these  valves  are  pressed  against 
the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  course  of  the  blood  along  the  tube  is  uninter- 
rupted ;  but  during  the  ventricular  diastole,  when  the  current  of  blood  along  the 
pulmonary  artery  is  checked,  and  partly  thrown  back  by  its  elastic  walls,  these 
valves  become  immediately  expanded,  and  effectually  close  the  entrance  of  the 
tube.  When  the  valves  are  closed,  the  lunated  portions  of  each  are  brought  into 
contact  with  one  another  by  their  opposed  surfaces,  the  three  fibro-cartilaginous 

*  The  pulmonary  semilunar  valves  have  been  found  to  be  two  in  number  instead  of  three  (Dr. 
Hand,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  the  North'  Western  Med,  and  Surg.  Journ.,  July,  1878),  and  the  same 
variety  is  more  frequently  noticed  in  the  aortic  semilunar  valves. 
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nodules  filling  up  the  small  triangular  space  that  would  be  otherwise  left  by  the 
approximation  of  the  three  semilunar  valves. 

Between  the  semilunar  valves  and  the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
are  three  pouches  or  dilatations,  one  behind  each  valve.  These  are  the  pulmo- 
nary sinuses  (sinuses  of  Valsah'a).  Similar  sinuses  exist  between  the  semilunar 
valves  and  the  commencement  of  the  oorta ;  they  are  larger  than  the  pulmoniiry 
sinuses.  The  blood,  in  its  regurgitation  towards  the  heart,  finds  its  way  into 
these  sinuses,  and  so  shuts  down  the  valve-flaps.  The  pulmonary  vaives  ure 
situated  behind  the  junction  of  the  left  third  rib  with  the  sternum. 

The  Left  Auricle  is  rather  smaller  but  thicker  than  the  right,  measuriiig 
about  one  line  and  a  half;  it  consists,  like  the  right,  of  two  parts,  a  princip^ 
cavity  or  sinus,  and  an  appendix  auriculfe. 

The  sinus  is  cuboidal  in  form,  and  concealed  in  front  by  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  aorta ;  internally  it  is  separated  from  the  right  auricle  by  the  septum  auric- 
ularnm ;  behind,  it  receives  on  each  side  the  pulmonary  veins,  being  free  in  the 
rest  of  its  extent. 

Fig.  499.— The  Left  Aoride  and  Ventricle  laid  open,  the  AnteHor  Walls  of  both  being  removet 


The  appendix  auricttlx  is  somewhat  constricted  at  its  junction  with  the  auricle; 
it  is  longer,  narrower,  and  more  curved  than  that  of  the  right  aide,  and  its  margins 
more  deeply  indented,  presenting  a  kind  of  foliated  appearance.  Its  direction  is 
forwards  and  towards  the  right  side,  overlapping  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  arter;-. 

Id  order  to  examiDe  its  interior,  a  hoi-izontnl  inrisioii  shoald  be  made  along  the  attncliM 
border  of  the  auricle  to  the  ventricle;  and  fi'oin  the  middle  of  thid  a  second  incisioD  ehoalil  ^* 
carried  upwards. 

The  following  parts  then  present  themselves  for  examination : — 

Tiie  openings  of  the  four  pulmonary  veins, 
Aurieulo-ventricular  opening, 
Muscnli  pccljaati. 
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The  puhnonary  veins,  four  in  number,  open,  two  into  the  right  and  two  into 
the  left  side  of  the  auricle.  The  two  left  veins  frequently  terminate  by  a  common 
opening.     They  are  not  provided  wath  valves. 

The  auriculo-ventricular  opening  is  the  large  oval  aperture  of  communication 
between  the  auricle  and  ventricle.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  the  corresponding 
opening  on  the  opposite  side  (see  note,  p.  832). 

The  muscnli  pectinati  are  fewer  in  number  and  smaller  than  on  the  right  side; 
they  are  confined  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  appendix. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  septum  auricularum  may  be  seen  a  lunated 
impression,  bounded  below  by  a  crescentic  ridge,  the  concavity  of  which  is 
turned  upwards.  The  depression  is  just  above  the  fossa  ovalis  in  the  right 
auricle. 

The  Left  Ventricle  is  longer  and  more  conical  in  shape  than  the  right 
ventricle.  It  forms  a  small  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  heart,  and  a  considerable  part  of  its  posterior  surface.  It  also  forms  the 
apex  of  the  heart  by  its  projection  beyond  the  right  ventricle.  Its  walls  are 
much  thicker  than  those  of  the  right  side,  the  proportion  being  as  2  to  1 
(Bizot).  They  are  also  thickest  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  ventricle,  becoming 
gradually  thinner  towards  the  base,  and  also  towards  the  apex,  which  is  the 
thinnest  part. 

Its  cavity  should  be  opened  by  making  an  incision  through  its  anterior  wall  along  the  left 
side  of  the  ventricular  septum,  and  carrying  it  round  the  apex  and  along  its  posterior  surface  to 
the  auriculo-ventricular  opening. 

The  following  parts  present  themselves  for  examination : — 

r\       '         i  Auriculo-ventricular.  -rr  i         f  Mitral. 

Openings.  |  j^^^.^  Valves.  |  g^^jj^^^ 

Chordae  tendineae.  Columnse  carnese. 

The  auriculo-ventricular  opening  is  placed  to  the  left  of  the  aortic  orifice,  in 
the  third  intercostal  space  to  the  left  of  the  sternum.  It  is  a  little  smaller  than 
the  corresponding  aperture  of  the  opposite  side ;  and,  like  it,  is  broader  in  the 
transverse  than  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  dense 
fibrous  ring,  covered  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  and  guarded  by  the 
mitral  valve. 

The  aortic  opening  is  a  small,  circular  aperture,  in  front  and  to  the  right  side 
of  the  auriculo-ventricular,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  one  of  the  segments 
of  the  mitral  valve.  Its  orifice  is  guarded  by  the  semilunar  valves.  Its  position 
corresponds  to  the  left  half  of  the  sternum,  on  a  line  with  the  lower  border  of 
the  third  costal  cartilage. 

The  mitral  valve  is  attached  to  the  circumference  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
orifice  in  the  same  way  that  the  tricuspid  valve  is  on  the  opposite  side.  It  is 
formed  by  a  duplicature  of  the  lining  membrane,  strengthened  by  fibrous  tissue, 
and  contains  a  few  muscular  fibres.  It  is  larger  in  size,  thicker,  and  altogether 
stronger  than  the  tricuspid,  and  consists  of  two  segments  of  unequal  size.  The 
larger  segment  is  placed  in  front,  between  the  auriculo-ventricular  and  aortic 
orifices,  and  is  said  to  prevent  the  filling  of  the  aorta  during  the  distension  of 
the  ventricle.  Two  smaller  segments  are  usually  found  at  the  angle  of  junction 
of  the  larger.  The  mitral  valve- flaps  are  furnished  with  chordae  tendineae,  the 
mode  of  attachment  of  which  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  those  on  the  right 
side ;  but  they  are  thicker,  stronger,  and  less  numerous.  The  mitral  valve  lies  in 
the  third  intercostal  space,  about  an  inch  from  the  left  border  of  the  sternum. 

The  semilunar  valves  surround  the  orifice  of  the  aorta ;  two  are  posterior 
(right  and  left)  and  one  anterior :  they  are  similar  in  structure,  and  in  their  mode 
of  attachment,  to  those  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  They  are,  however,  larger, 
thicker,  and  stronger  than  those  of  the  right  side ;  the  lunulas  are  more  distinct, 
and  the  corpora  Arantii  larger  and  more  prominent.     Between  each  valve  and  the 
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cylinder  of  the  aorta  is  a  deep  depression,  the  sinus  aortici  (sinuses  of  Valsalva); 
they  are  larger  than  those  at  tlie  root  of  the  .pulmonary  artery.  The  aortic 
valves  lie  close  behind  the  left  border  of  the  sternum,  close  to  the  lower  margin 
of  the  third  costal  cartilage. 

The  columnse  carneee  admit  of  a  subdivision  into  three  sets,  like  those  upon  the  . 
right  side ;  but  they  are  smaller,  more  numerous,  and  present  a  dense  interlace- 
ment, especially  at  the  apex  and  upon  the  posterior  wall.  Those  attached  by 
one  extremity  only,  the  mvscuH  papillares^  are  two  in  number,  being  connected 
one  to  the  anterior  the  other  to  the  posterior  wall ;  they  are  of  large  size,  and 
terminate  by  free  rounded  extremiticvS,  from  which  the  chordae  tendinese  arise. 

The  Endocardium  is  a  thin  membrane  which  lines  the  internal  surface  of  the 
heart ;  it  assists  in  forming  the  valves  by  its  reduplications,  and  is  continuous 
with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  great  blood-vessels.  It  is  a  smooth,  trans- 
parent membrane,  giving  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  heart  its  glistening  appear- 
ance. It  is  more  opaque  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  thicker 
in  the  auricles  than  in  the  ventricles,  and  thickest  in  the  left  auricle.  It  is  thin 
on  the  musculi  pectinati,  and  on  the  columnae  carnese;  but  thicker  on  the 
smooth  part  of  the  auricular  and  ventricular  walls,  and  on  the  tips  of  the 
musculi  papillares. 

StriLcture, — The  heart  consists  of  muscular  fibres,  and  of  fibrous  rings  which 
serve  for  their  attachment. 

The ^roM5  rings  surround  the  auriculo-ventricular  and  arterial  orifices:  they 
are  stronger  upon  the  left  than  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  The  auriculo- 
ventricular  rings  serve  for  the  attachment  of  tfie  muscular  fibres  of  the  auricles 
and  ventricles,  and  also  for  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves ;  the  ring  on  the  left 
side  is  closely  connected,  by  its  right  margin,  with  the  aortic  arterial  ring. 
Between  these  and  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  ring  is  a  fibro-cartilaginous 
mass ;  and  in  some  of  the  larger  animals,  as  the  ox  and  elephant,  a  nodule  of 
bone. 

The  fibrous  rings  surrounding  the  arterial  orifices  serve  for  the  attachment  of 
the  great  yessels  and  semilunar  valves.  Each  ring  receives,  by  its  ventricular 
margin,  the  attachment  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  ventricles ;  its  opposite 
margin  presents  three  deep  semicircular  notches,  within  which  the  middle  coat 
of  the  artery  (which  presents  three  convex  semicircular  segments)  is  firmly 
fixed ;  the  attachment  of  the  artery  to  its  fibrous  ring  being  strengthened  by  the 
thin  cellular  coat  and  serous  membrane  externally,  and  by  the  endocardium 
within.  It  is  opposite  the  margins  of  these  semicircular  notches,  in  the  arterial 
rings,  that  the  endocardium,  by  its  reduplication,  forms  the  semilunar  valves, 
the  fibrous  structure  of  the  ring  being  continued  into  each  of  the  segments  of  the 
valve  at  this  part.  The  middle  coat  of  the  artery  in  this  situation  is  thin,  and 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  are  dilated  to  form  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva. 

The  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  consists  of  bands  of  fibres,  which  present 
an  exceedingly  intricate  interlacement.  They  are  of  a  deep  red  color,  and 
marked  with  transverse  striae  (p.  60). 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  admit  of  a  subdivision  into  two  kinds,  those 
of  the  auricles  and  those  ot  the  ventricles,  which  are  quite  independent  of  one 
another. 

Fibres  of  the  Auricles. — These  are  disposed  in  two  layers — a  superficial  layer 
common  to  both  cavities,  and  a  deep  layer  proper  to  each.  The  superficial 
fibres  are  more  distinct  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  auricles,  across  the  bases 
of  which  they  run  in  a  transverse  direction,  forming  a  thin  but  incomplete  layer. 
Some  of  these  fibres  pass  into  the  septum  auricularum.  The  internal  or  deep 
fibres  proper  to  each  auricle  consist  of  two  sets,  looped  and  annular  fibres.  The 
looped  fibres  pass  upwards  over  each  auricle,  being  attached  by  two  extremities 
to  the  corresponding  auriculo-ventricular  rings,  in  front  and  behind.  The  annu- 
lar fibres  surround  the  whole  extent  of  the  appendices  auricularum,  and  are  con- 
tinued upon  the  walls  of  the  venae  cavae  and  coronary  sinus  on  the  right  side,  and 
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upon  the  pulmonary  veins  on  the  left  side,  at  their  connection  with  the  heart. 
In  the  appendices  they  interlace  with  the  longitudinal  fibres. 

The  fibres  of  the  ventricles  are  arranged  in  numerous  layers,  of  which 
Pettigrew*  describes  seven.  Other  anatomists  have  regarded  them  diifferently, 
and  indeed  there  must  be  some  uncertainty  on  the  subject,  for  the  layers  are  not 
independent  of  each  other,  but  their  fibres  are  interlaced  to  a  considerable  extent. 
And  it  has  been  observed  that  as  Pettigrew's  observations  were  made  chiefly  on 
the  hearts  of  the  lower  animals,  they  may  not  apply  exactly  to  man.  Yet  as 
this  description  has  been  received  by  some  of  the  best  anatomists,  aud  is  sup- 
ported by  a  large  series  of  preparations,  it  seems  best  to  adopt  it. 

The  general  result  of  these  investigations  may  be  very  briefly  stated  as  follows : 
In  the  left  ventricle  the  fibres  of  the  first  or  most  external  layer  are  continuous 
with  those  of  the  seventh  or  most  internal,  those  of  the  scc(md  with  the  sixth, 
and  those  of  the  third  with  the  fifth,  while  the  fourth  or  central  layer  aj)pears  to 
be  single.  The  general  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  external  layer  is  nearly 
vertical,  but  inclining  somewhat  from  left  to  right  as  they  run  downwards;  the 
direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  internal  layer  is  just  the  reverse,  nearly  vertical, 
but  running  upwards  from  left  to  right;  those  of  the  second  layer  run  more 
obliquely  downwards  from  left  to  right,  and  those  of  the  sixth  with  a  corre- 
sponding obliquity  in  the  reversed  directions.  The  obliquity  of  the  fibres  of  the 
third  layer  is  greater ;  in  fact,  ^they  approach  the  horizontal,  as  do  those  of  the 
fifth  in  the  reversed  direction,  while  the  fiVjres  of  the  fourth  layer  run  pretty 
nearly  horizontal.  The  thickness  of  the  layers  increases  from  without  inwards, 
so  that  the  fourth  layer,  which  is  the  middle  in  order  of  sequence,  lies  nearer  the 
outer  than  the  inner  surface  of  the  ventricular  wall.  The  fibres  of  the  external 
or  superficial  layer  arise,  as  a  rule,  from  the  auriculo-ventricular  rings  and  from 
the  fibrous  rings  surrounding  the  aorta,  but  a  few  of  them  are  continued  beneath 
the  rings  into  the  columnae  carneae.^  They  curve  round  at  the  apex  in  a  spiral, 
which  forms  the  whorl  or  vortex,  those  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart 
curving  round  to  enter  the  apex  posteriorly,  and  vice  versd.  From  the  apex  they 
are  traced  up  into  the  seventh  layer,  which  is  much  thicker,  and  from  which  the 
musculi  papillares  and  columna3  carnea^  are  chiefly  formed.  The  apex  of  the 
heart  is  formed  exclusively  of  the  fibres  of  this  first  layer  (or  first  and  seventh), 
so  that,  when  it  is  removed,  the  ventricle  is  opened.  And  tlie  successive  layers 
terminate  further  and  further  from  the  apex,  an  arrangement  which  has  led  to 
their  fibres  being  described  as  shorter,  which  Pettigrew  doubts,  attributing  the 
shortness  of  the  layers  to  the  difierent  direction  of  the  fibres,  not  to  any  difter- 
ence  in  length  in  the  individual  fibres.  Since  the  deeper  layers  do  not  descend 
to  the  apex,  this  is  the  thinnest  part  of  the  ventricle,  measuring  only  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  even  in  the  heart  of  an  ox. 

The  fibres  of  the  deeper  layers  are  not  connected  with  the  auriculo-ventricu- 
lar rings,  but  pass  below  them,  each  layer  terminating  a  little  below  the  more 
superficial  layer  which  wraps  round  it,  though  the  difference  in  this  respect  is  not 
so  great  as  in  their  depth  towards  the  apex. 

The  fibres  of  the  first  layer  pass  across  the  septum  from  one  ventricle  to  the 
other,  an  arrangement  particularly  well  seen  at  the  back  of  the  heart,  where 
there  is  a  set  of  transverse  fibres,  described  by  Pettigrew  as  the  "hinge-Lke 
fibres"  of  the  back  of  the  heart,  and  the  three  subjacent  layers  also  take  part  in 
the  formation  of  both  ventricles ;  but  when  the  fourth  layer  is  removed,  the  two 
ventricles  are  entirely  severed  from  each  other  posteriorly.  The  septum  is 
formed  of  the  fibres  of  both  ventricles  applied  to  each  other. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  right  ventricle  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  left,  but  the  external  fibres  do  not  pass  in  to  be  continuous  with  the 

'  PhiL  Tram,  1864. 

'  **  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  all  the  fibres  of  the  ventricles  arise  from  the  aiiriciilo- 
ventriciilar  tendinous  rings,  the  fact  being  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  fibres  of  the  first  and 
seventh  layers,  they  are  continuous  beneath  them." — Pettigrew,  op.  cit.y  p.  456,  note. 
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internal  at  a  single  point — the  apex — but  all  along  the  anterior  coronary  groove. 
Its  fibres  are  more  delicate  than  those  of  the  left,  and  it  is  regarded  by  Petti- 
grew  as  formed  out  of  the  left  ventricle  by  a  kind  of  reflection  inwards  of  the 
wall  of  the  single  cavity  of  which  the  ventricles  consist  at  one  period  of  foetal 
life  (see  Introduction).  He  points  out  that  the  heart  at  that  period  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  an  open  tube  formed  of  spiral  fibres.  If,  now,  a  por- 
tion of  this  tube  or  cylinder  were  pushed  down  to  meet  the  opposite  waU,  to 
which  the  fibres  of  the  reflected  portion  adhere,  and  with  which  they  coalesce, 
there  would  be  formed  an  offset  from  the  common  ventricular  cavity,  formed 
partly  of  common  and  partly  of  special  fibres,  as  is  the  case  in  the  heart.  At 
this  early  period  the  outer  layers  are  not  formed,  and  the  apex  is  still  unclosed. 
Their  formation  closes  in  the  apex  and  completes  the  walls  of  the  ventricles. 
If  this  is  the  case  the  septum  must  be  formed  of  two  elements  or  set.s  of  fibres, 
one  proper  to  the  original  single  ventricle,  and  therefore  in  after  life  proper  to 
the  left  ventricle;  the  other  set  formed  from  the  reflected  or  reduplicated  fibres 
which  now  form  the  right  ventricle.*  To  these  of  course  the  fibres  which  cross 
over  from  one  ventricle  to  the  other  may  be  added.  Pettigrew  regards  the  por- 
tion of  the  septum  which  belongs  to  the  left  ventricle  as  twice  that  which  belongs 
to  the  right.  For  many  interesting  particulars  with  regard  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  fibres  and  the  shape  of  the  cavities  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the 
original  paper. 

Vessels  and  Nerves, — The  arteries  supplying  the  heart  are  the  left  or  anterior 
and  right  or  posterior  coronary  (p.  476). 

Tiie  veins  accompany  the  arteries,  and  terminate  in  the  right  auricle.  They 
are  the  great  cardiac  vein,  the  small  or  anterior  cardiac  veins,  and  the  venae 
cordis  minimae  (vense  Thebesii)  (p.  594). 

The  lymphatics  terminate  in  the  thoracic  and  right  lymphatic  ducts. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  cardiac  plexuses,  which  are  formed  partly 
from  the  cranial  nerves  and  partly  from  the  sympathetic.  They  are  freely  dis- 
tributed both  on  the  surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  the  separate  fila- 
ments being  furnished  with  small  ganglia.* 

Peculiarities  in  the  Vascular  System  of  the  F(etus. 

The  chief  peculiarities  in  the  heart  of  the  foetus  are  the  direct  communication 
between  the  two  auricles  through  the  foramen  ovale,  and  the  large  size  of  the 
Eustachian  valve.  There  are  also  several  minor  peculiarities.  Thus,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  heart  is  vertical  until  the  fourth  month,  when  it  commences  to  assume 
an  oblique  direction.  Its  size  is  also  very  considerable  as  compared  with  the 
body,  the  proportion  at  the  second  month  being  1  to  50 :  at  birth  it  is  as  1  to 
120,  whilst  in  the  adult  the  average  is  about  1  to  160.  At  an  early  period  of 
foetal  life  the  auricular  portion  of  the  heart  is  larger  than  the  ventricular,  the 
right  auricle  being  more  capacious  than  the  left ;  but  towards  birth  the  ventricu- 
lar portion  becomes  the  larger.  The  thickness  of  both  ventricles  is,  at  first, 
about  equal,  but  towards  birth  the  left  becomes  much  the  thicker  of  the  two. 

The  foramen  ovale  is  situated  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  septum  auricu- 
larum,  forming  a  communication  between  the  auricles.  It  attains  its  greatest 
size  at  the  sixth  month. 

*  If  the  general  idea  of  this  is  not  at  once  obvious,  it  will  become  so  by  taking  a  roll  of  paper, 
calling  one  side  of  it  the  posterior  jind  the  other  the  anterior,  and  bending  it  at  the  right  side  of 
its  middle  till  the  anterior  touches  the  posterior  surface.  The  larger  part  to  the  left  of  the  mid- 
dle line  represents  the  left  ventricle,  the  smaller  the  right,  and  the  double  fold  in  the  middle  the 
septum ;  then,  if  the  reflected  parts  where  they  touch  are  gumme<l  to  each  other,  this  will  rep- 
resent the  coalescence  of  the  septum  with  the  outer  wall,  whereby  the  right  ventricle  becomes  a 
separate  tube  from  the  left.  The  lower  openings  of  these  two  tubes  are  closed  in  by  the  growth 
of  the  external  layers. 

*  For  full  and  accurate  descriptions  of  the  nerves  and  ganglia  of  the  heart,  the  student  is 
referred  to  Dr.  R.  Lee^s  papers  on  the  subject. 
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The  Eustachian  valve  is  developed  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava  at  its  entrance  into  the  auricle.  It  is  directed  upwards  on  the  left  side 
of  the  opening  of  this  vein,  and  serves  to  direct  the  blood  from  the  inferior  vena 
cava  through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  arterial  system  of  the  foetus  are  the  communication 
between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  descending  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  by 
means  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  and  the  communication  between  the  internal  iliac 
arteries  and  the  placenta,  by  means  of  the  umbilical  arteries. 

The  ductus  arteriosus  is  a  short  tube,  about  half  an  inch  in  length  at  birth, 
and  of  the  diameter  of  a  goose-quill.  In  the  early  condition  it  forms  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  opens  into  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  just 
below  the  origin  of  the  left  subclavian  artery ;  and  so  conducts  the  chief  part  of 
the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  into  the  descending  aorta.  When  the  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  have  become  larger  relatively  to  the  ductus  arteriosus, 
the  latter  is  chiefly  connected  to  the  left  pulmonary  artery  ;  and  the  fibrous  cord, 
which  is  all  that  remains  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  in  later  life,  will  be  found  to 
be  attached  to  the  root  of  that  vessel. 

The  umbilical  or  hypof/astric  arteries  arise  from  the  internal  iliacs,  in  addition 
to  the  branches  given  off  from  those  vessels  in  the  adult.  Ascending  along  the 
sides  of  the  bladder  to  its  fundus,  they  pass  out  of  the  abdomen  at  the  umbilicus, 
and  are  continued  along  the  umbilical  cord  to  the  placenta,  coiling  round  the 
umbilical  vein.  They  return  to  the  placenta  the  blood  which  has  circulated  in 
the  system  of  the  foetus. 

The  peculiarity  in  the  venous  system  of  the  foetus  is  the  communication  estab- 
lished between  the  placenta  and  the  liver  and  portal  vein,  through  the  umbilical 
vein,  and  with  the  inferior  vena  cava  by  the  ductus  venosus. 

FcETAL  Circulation. 

The  arterial  blood  destined  for  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus  is  carried  from  the 
placenta  to  the  foetus,  along  the  umbilical  cord,  by  the  umbilical  vein.  The 
umbilical  vein  enters  the  abdomen  at  the  umbilicus,  and  passes  upwards  along  the 
free  margin  of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver  to  tne  under  surface  of  that 
organ,  where  it  gives  oflf  two  or  three  branches  to  the  left  lobe,  one  of  which  is 
of  large  size ;  and  others  to  the  lobus  quadratus  and  lobulus  Spigelii.  At  the 
transverse  fissure  it  divides  into  two  branches :  of  these,  the  larger  is  joined  by 
the  portal  vein,  and  enters  the  right  lobe  ;  the  smaller  branch  continues  onwards, 
under  the  name  of  the  ductus  venosus,  and  joins  the  left  hepatic  vein  at  the  point 
of  junction  of  that  vessel  with  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  blood,  therefore, 
which  traverses  the  umbilical  vein,  reaches  the  inferior  vena  cava  in  three  different 
ways.  The  greater  quantity  circulates  through  the  liver  with  the  portal  venous 
blood,  before  entering  the  vena  cava  by  the  hepatic  veins  ;  some  enters  the  liver 
directly,  and  is  also  returned  to  the  inferior  cava  by  the  hepatic  veins :  the  smaller 
quantity  passes  directly  into  the  vena  cava,  by  the  junction  of  the  ductus  venosus 
with  the  left  hepatic  vein. 

In  the  inferior  cava,  the  blood  carried  by  the  ductus  venosus  and  hepatic  veins 
becomes  mixed  with  that  returning  from  the  lower  extremities  and  viscera  of  the 
abdomen.  It  enters  the  right  auricle,  and,  guided  by  the  Eustachian  valve,  passes 
through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle,  where  it  becomes  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  blood  returned  from  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  veins.  From 
the  left  auricle  it  passes  into  the  left  ventricle ;  and  from  the  left  ventricle  into 
the  aorta,  by  means  of  which  it  is  distributed  almost  entirely  to  the  head  and 
upper  extremities,  a  small  quantity  being  probably  carried  into  the  descending 
aorta.  From  the  head  and  upper  extremities  the  blood  is  returned  by  the  branches 
of  the  superior  vena  cava  to  the  right  auricle,  where  it  becomes  mixed  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  blood  from  the  inferior  cava.  From  the  right  auricle  it 
descends  over  the  Eustachian  valve  into  the  right  ventricle  ;  and  from  the  right 
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ventricle  passes  into  tlie  palmoniiry  artery.  The  lungs  of  the  fcetus  being  solid, 
and  almost  impervious,  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  blood  of  the  pulmoDir,- 
ftrt«ry  is  distributed  to  them,  by  the  right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries,  which  is 
returned  bythepulmonary  veins  to  the  left  auricle;  the  greater  part  passes  through 
the  ductus  arteriosus  into  the  commencement  of  the  descending  aorta,  where  it 
becomes  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  blood  transmitted  by  the  left  ventricle  inio 
the  aorta.  Along  this  vessel  it  descends  to  supply  the  lower  extremities  and  vis- 
Fig.  500.— Plan  of  the  Fcetal  Circulation. 


In  this  plan  the  figured  arrows  represent  the  kind  of  blood,  as  well  as  tbe  direction  •'hid' '' 
takes  in  the  vessels.  Thus— arterial  blood  is  lipured  3i»-'">««"^:  venous  blood,  i»—  ■  "♦• 
mixed  (arterial  and  venous)  blood,  'iS^—'^*^. 
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cera  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  the  chief  portion  being,  however,  conveyed  by 
the  umbilical  arteries  to  the  placenta. 

From  the  preceding  account  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  foetus,  it  will 
be  seen : — 

1.  That  the  placenta  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  respiratory  and  nutritive 
organ,  re(;eiving  the  venous  blood  from  the  foetus,  and  returning  it  again  reoxy- 
genated,  and  charged  with  additional  nutritive  material. 

2.  That  nearly  tlie  whole  of  the  blood  of  the  umbilical  vein  traverses  the  liver 
before  entering  the  inferior  cava ;  hence  the  large  size  of  this  organ,  especially 
at  an  early  period  of  foetal  life. 

3.  That  the  right  auricle  is  the  point  of  meeting  of  a  double  current,  the 
blood  in  the  inferior  cava  being  guided  by  the  Eustachian  valve  into  the  left 
auricle,  whilst  that  in  the  superior  cava  descends  into  the  right  ventricle.  At  an 
early  period  of  foetal  life  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  two  streams  are  quite  dis- 
tinct ;  for  the  inferior  cava  opens  almost  directly  into  the  left  auricle,  and  the 
Eustachian  valve  would  exclude  the  current  along  the  vein  from  entering  the 
right  ventricle.  At  a  later  period,  as  the  separation  between  the  two  auricles 
becomes  more  distinct,  it  seems  probable  that  some  mixture  of  the  two  streams 
must  take  place. 

4.  The  blood  carried  from  the  placenta  to  the  foetus  by  the  umbilical  vein, 
mixed  with  the  blood  from  the  inferior  cava,  passes  almost  directly  to  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  and  is  distributed  by  the  branches  of  that  vessel  to  the  head  and 
upper  extremities :  hence  the  large  size  and  perfect  development  of  those  parts 
at  birth. 

5.  The  blood  contained  in  the  descending  aorta,  chiefly  derived  from  that  which 
has  already  circulated  through  the  head  and  limbs,  together  with  a  small  quantity 
from  the  left  ventricle,  is  distributed  to  the  lower  extremities:  hence  the  small 
size  and  imperfect  development  of  these  parts  at  birth. 

Changes  in  the  Vascular  System  at  Birth. 

At  birth,  when  respiration  is  established,  an  increased  amount  of  blood  from 
the  pulmonary  artery  passes  through  the  lungs,  which  now  perform  their  office  as 
respiratory  organs,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  placental  circulation  is  cut  off.  The 
foramen  ovale  becomes  gradually  closed  in  by  about  the  tenth  day  after  birth  ;  a 
valvular  fold  rises  up  on  the  left  side  of  its  margin,  and  ultimately  above  its  upper 
part :  this  valve  becomes  adherent  to  the  margins  of  the  foramen  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  circumference,  but  above  a  valvular  opening  is  left  between  the  two 
auricles,  which  sometimes  remains  persistent. 

The  ductus  arteriosus  begins  to  contract  immediately  after  respiration  is  estab- 
lislied,  becomes  completely  closed  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  day,  and  ultimately 
degenerates  into  an  impervious  cord,  which  serves  to  connect  the  left  pulmonary 
artery  to  the  concavity  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

Of  the  umbilical,  or  hypogastric  arteries^  the  portion  continued  on  to  the  bladder 
from  the  trunk  of  the  corresponding  internal  iliac  remains  pervious,  as  the 
superior  vesical  artery ;  and  the  part  between  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  and  the 
umbilicus  becomes  obliterated  between  the  second  and  fifth  days  after  birth, 
and  projects  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  so  as  to  form  the  two  fossae  of  the  peri- 
toneum, spoken  of  in  the  section  on  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  Direct  Inguinal 
Hernia. 

The  umbilical  veins  and  dnctus  venosus  become  completely  obliterated  between 
the  second  and  fifth  days  after  birth,  and  ultimately  dwindle  to  fibrous  cords ;  the 
former  becoming  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver,  the  latter  the  fibrous  cord,  which, 
in  the  adult,  may  be  traced  along  the  fissure  of  the  ductus  venosus. 


Organs  of  Voice  and  Respiration. 

Thk  Larynx. 

TIIE  Larynx  is  the  organ  of  voice,  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  air -passage. 
It  is  situated  between  the  trachea  and  base  of  the  tongue,  at  the  upper  ami 
fttre  part  of  the  neck,  where  it  forms  a  considerable  projection  in  the  miadle  line. 
Oa  either  side  of  it  lie  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck  ;  behind,  it  forms  part  of  ihe 
boundary  of  the  pharynx,  and  is  covered  by  the  rimcous  membrane  lining  that 
oavity. 

The  larynx  is  narrow  and  cylindrical  below,  but  broad  above,  where  it  presents 
the  form  of  a  triangular  box,  flattened  behind  and  at  the  side-s  whilst  in  front  it 
is  bounded  by  a  prominent  vertical  ridge.  It  is  composed  of  cartilages,  which 
are  connected  together  by  ligaments  and  moved  by  numerous  muscles:  the  interior 
is  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  and  supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  Cartilages  of  the  larynx,  are  nine  in  nuniber,  three  single  and  three 
pairs : — 

Thyroid.  Two  Arytenoid. 

Cricoid.  Two  Cornicula  Laryngia. 

Epiglottis.  Two  Cuneiform. 

The  Thyroid  (iuptos,  a  shield)  is  the  largest  cartilage  of  the  larynx.     It  consists 
of  two  lateral  lamellie  or  alie,  united  at  an  acute  angle  in  front,  formingavertical 
projection  in  the  middle  line  which  is  promi- 
Fig.  301,— Side  Viewof  tlie  Thvroid     nent  above,  and  called  the  pom wm  Adavii.    This 
and  Cricoid  Cartilages.    '  projection  is  subcutaneous,  more  distinct  in  the 

male  than  in  the  female,  and  occasionally  .sepa- 
rated from  the  integument  by  a  bursa  mucosa. 

Each  lamella  is  quadrilateral  in  form.  Its 
outer  surface  presents  an  oblique  ridge,  which 
passes  downwards  and  forwards  from  a  tubercle, 
situated  near  the  root  of  the  superior  eornu. 
This  ridge  gives  atinchmcnt  to  the  Sterno- 
thyroid and  Thyro-hyoid  muscles ;  the  portion 
of  cartilage  included  between  it  and  the  posterior 
border,  to  part  of  the  Inferior  constrictor  muscle. 
The  inner  surface  of  each  ala  is  smooth, 
concave,  and  covered  by  mucous  membrane  above 
and  behind  ;  but  in  front,  in  the  receding  angle 
formed  by  their  junction,  are  attached  tlie  epi- 
glottis, the  true  and  false  ehorda;  vocales,  tue 
Thyro-arytenoid,  and  Thyro-epigloltideaa  mus- 
cles. 

The  iipper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  is 
deeply  notdied  in  the  middle  line,  immediaietv 
above  the  f>omum  Adami,  whilst  on  either  side 
it  is  slightly  concave.     This  bonier  gives  attach- 
ment throughout  its  whole  extent  to  the  thyro- 
hyoid membrane. 
The  loioer  border  is  connected  to  the  cricoid  cartilage,  in  the  median  line,  by  the 
orico-thyroid  membrane;  and,  on  each  side,  by  the  Crico-thyroid  muscle. 
The  posteriftr  borders,  thick  and  rounded,  terminate,  above,  in  the  superior 
(842) 
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cornua ;  and,  below,  in  the  inferior  cornua.  The  two  superior  cornua  are  long 
and  narrow,  directed  backwards,  upwards,  and  inwards;  and  terminate  in  a 
conical  extremity,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  thyro-hyoid  ligament.  The 
two  inferior  cornua  are  short  and  thick;  they  pass  forwards  and  inwards,  and 
present,  on  their  inner  surfaces,  a  small  oval,  articular  facet  for  articulation  with 
the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  posterior  border  receive.'*  the  insertion  of 
the  Stylo-pharyngeus  and  Palato-pharyngeus  muscles  on  each  side. 

The  Cricoid  Cartilage  is  so  called 
from   its  resemblance  to  a  signet  Fig.  602.- 

ring  {KptW,  a  ring).  It  is  smaller 
but  thicker  and  stronger  than  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  forms  the 
lower  and  back  part  of  the  cavity 
of  the  laryn.x. 

Its  anterior  half  is  narrow,  con-  ^' 

vex,  aft'ording  attachment  in  front 
and  at  the  sides  to  the  Crico-thy- 
roid  muscles,  and,  behind  those,  to 
part  of  tJie  Inferior  constrictor. 

Its  ftosteriftr  half  is  very  broad, 
both  from  side  to  side  and  from 
above  downwards;  it  presents  in 
the  middle  line  a  vertical  ridge  for 
the  attachment  of  the  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  ccsophagus;  and-  on 
either  side  a  broad  depression  for 
the     Crico-arytienoidens     posticus 

muscle.  TMYBC 

At  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  cartilage  on 
either  side  is  a  small,  round  eleva- 
tion for  articulation  with  the  infe- 
rior cornu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  lower  border  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  is  horizontal,  and  con- 
nected to  the  upper  ring  of  the 
trachea  by  fibrous  membrane. 

Its  upper  border  is  directed  ob- 
liquely upwards  and  backwards, 
owing  to  the  great  depth  of  its  pos- 
terior surface.  It  gives  attachment, 
in  front,  to  the  crico-thyroid  mem- 
brane; at  the  sides,  to  part  of  the 
same  membrane  and  to  the  lateral 
Crico-arytenoid  muscle ;  behind,  the 
highest  point  of  the  upper  border 
is  surmounted  on  each  side  by  a 
smooth  oval  surface,  for  articulation 
with  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  Be- 
tween the  articular  surfaces  is  a  slight  notch  for  the  attachment  of  part  of  the 
Arytienoidcus  muscle. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  smooth,  and  lined  by  mucous 
m..'mbrane. 

The  Arytenoid  Cartilages  are  so  called  from  the  resemblance  they  bear,  when 
approximated,  to  the  mouth  of  a  pitcher  (apO-raita,  a  pitcher).  They  are  two  in 
number,  and  situated  at  the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  at  the  back  of 
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the  larynx.     EfM3h  cartilage  is  pyramidal  in  form,  and  presents  for  examination 
three  surfaces,  a  base,  and  an  apex. 

The  posterior  surface  is  triangular,  smooth,  concave,  and  lodges  part  of  the 
Arytenoid  muscle. 

The  anterior  surface^  somewhat  convex  and  rough,  gives  attachment  to  the 
Thyro-arytenoid  muscle  and  to  the  false  vocal  cord. 

The  internal  surface  is  narrow,  smooth,  and  flattened,  covered  by  mucous 
membrane,  and  lies  almost  in  apposition  with  the  cartilage  of  the  opposite 
side. 

The  base  of  each  cartilage  is  broad,  and  presents  a  concave,  smooth  surface  for 
articulation  with  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Of  its  three  angles  the  external  is  short, 
rounded,  and  prominent,  receiving  the  insertion  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  Crico- 
arytenoid muscles.  The  anterior  angle,  also  prominent,  but  more  pointed,  gives 
attachment  to  the  true  vocal  cord. 

The  apex  of  each  cartilage  is  pointed,  curved  backwards  and  inwards,  and 
surmounted  by  a  small,  conical-shaped,  cartilaginous  nodule,  corniculum  larynyls 
(cartilage  of  Santorini).  This  cartilage  is  sometimes  united  to  the  arytenoid, 
and  serves  to  prolong  it  backwards  and  inwards.  To  it  is  attached  the  arjrteno- 
epiglottidean  fold. 

The  cuneiform  cartilages  (cartilages  of  Wrisberg)  are  two  small,  elongated, 
cartilaginous  bodies,  placed  one  on  each  side,  in  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane, 
which  extends  from  the  apex  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  to  the  side  of  the  epi- 
glottis {aryteno-epightiidean  fold) ;  they  give  rise  to  small,  whitish  elevations 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  just  in  front  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages. 

The  epiglottis  is  a  thin  lamella  of  fibro-cartilage,  of  a  yellowish  color,  shaped 
like  a  leaf,  and  placed  behind  the  tongue  in  front  of  the  superior  opening  of  the 
larynx.  During  respiration  its  direction  is  vertically  upwards,  its  free  extremity 
curving  forwards  towards  the  base  of  the  tongue;  but  when  the  larynx  is  drawn 
up  beneath  the  base  of  the  tongue  during  deglutition,  it  is  carried  downwards 
and  backwards,  so  as  to  completely  close  the  opening  of  the  larynx.  Its  free 
extremity  is  broad  and  rounded ;  its  attached  end  is  long  and  narrow,  and  con- 
nected to  the  receding  angle  between  the  two  alae  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  just 
below  the  median  notch,  by  a  long,  narrow,  ligamentous  band,  the  thyro-epighttic 
ligament.  It  is  also  connected  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid 
bone  by  an  elastic  ligamentous  band,  the  hyo- epiglottic  ligament. 

Its  anterior  or  lingual  surface  is  curved  forwards  towards  the  tongue,  and  cov- 
ered at  its  upper  part  by  mucous  membrane,  which  is  reflected  on  to  the  sides 
and  base  of  the  organ,  forming  a  median  and  two  lateral  folds,  the  glosso-epi<jlot- 
t  idean  Kg  a  m  ev  ts . 

Its  posterior  or  laryngeal  surface  is  smooth,  concave  from  side  to  side,  convex 
from  above  downwards,  and  covered  by  mucous  membrane;  when  this  is  removed 
the  surface  of  the  cartilage  is  seen  to  be  studded  with  a  number  of  small  raucous 
glands,  which  arc  lodged  in  little  pits  upon  its  surface.  To  its  sides  the  aryteno- 
epiglottidean  folds  are  attached. 

Structure. — The  epiglottis,  cuneiform  cartilages,  and  cornicula  laryngis  are 
composed  of  yellow  fibro-cartilage,  which  shows  little  tendency  to  ossification; 
but  the  otlier  cartilages  resemble  in  structure  the  costal  cartilages,  becoming 
more  or  less  ossified  in  old  age. 

Ligaments. — The  ligaments  of  the  larynx  are  extrinsic^  i.e.,  those  connecting 
the  thvroid  cartilasrc  with  the  os  hvoides;  and  irUrinsic.  those  which  connect  the 
several  cartilaginous  segments  to  each  other. 

The  ligaments  connecting  the  th\Toid  cartilage  with  the  os  hyoides  are  three 
in  number — the  tliyro-hyoid  membrane,  and  the  two  lateral  thyro-hyoid  liga- 
ments. 

The  thyro-hyoid  meral)rane  is  a  broad,  fibro-elastic,  membranous  layer,  attached 
below  to  tlie  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  above  to  the  upper 
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border  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  hyoid  bone,  being  separated  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  hyoid  bone  by  a  synovial  bursa.  It  is  thicker  in  the  middle  line 
thaa  at  either  side,  in  wliicn  situation  it  ia  pierced  by  the  superior  laryngeal 
vessels  and  nerve. 

The  two  lateral  tkyro-hyoid  ligaments  are  rounded,  elastic  cords,  which  pass 
between  the  superior  cornua  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  extremities  of  the 
greater  eomua  of  the  hyoid  bone.  A  small  cartilaginous  nodule  (cartilaijo  triti- 
cea\  sometimes  bony,  is  found  in  each. 

The  ligaments  connecting  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the  cricoid  are  also  three  in 
number — the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  and  the  capsular  ligaments  and  synovia! 
membranes. 

The  crko-tkyroid  memhrann  is  composed  mainly  of  yellow  elastic  tissue.  It  is 
of  triangular  shape;  thick  in  front,  where  it  connects  together  the  eontiguouH 
margins  of  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages;  thinner  at  each  side,  where  it 
extends  from  the  superior  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  the  inferior  margin 
of  tlie  true  vocal  cords,  with  which  it  is  closely  united  in  front. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  is  convex,  concealed  on 
each  side  by  the  Crico-thyroid  muscle,  subcutaneous  in  the  middle  line,  and 
■  crossed  horizontally  by  a  small  anastomotic  arterial  arcli,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  two  crico-thyroid  arteries. 

T!ie  lateral  portions  are  lined  internally  by  mucous  membrane,  and  covered 
by  the  lateral  Crico- arytenoid  and  Thyro-arytenoid  muscles. 

A  capsular  ligament  incloses  the  articulation  of  the  inferior  cornn  of  the 
thyroid  with  the  cricoid  cartilage  on  each  side.  The  articulation  is  lined  by 
synovial  membrane. 

The  ligaments  connecting  the  arytenoid  cartilages  to  the  cricoid  are  two  thin 
and  loose  capsular  ligaments  connecting  together  the  articulating  surfaces,  lined 
internally  by  synovial  membrane,  and  strengthened  behind  by  a  strong  posterior 
crico-arytenoid  ligament,  which  extends  from  tlie  cricoid  to  the  inner  and  back 
part  of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage. 

The  ligaments  of  the  epiglottis  are  the  hyo-epiglottic  and  thy  ro-epi glottic,  and 
the  three  glosso- epiglottic  folds 
of   mucous    membrane    which 
connect  the  epiglottis  to  the  sides 

and   base  of  the   tongue.     The  ,_i....j -.-/.' 

latter   have    been    already  de- 
scribed. 

The  hi/o-epigloClic  b'yamunC  is 
an  elastic  fibrous  band,  which 
extends  from  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  epiglottis,  near  its 
apex,  to  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

The  thyro-epiijlottic  ligament 
is  a  long,  slender,  elastic  cord, 
which  connects  the  ape.'i  of  the 
epiglottis  with  the  receding 
angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
immediately  beneath  the  median 
notch,  above  the  attachment  of 
the  vocal  cords. 

Interior  of  the  Larynx. — The 
superior  aperture  of  the  larynj: 

(Fig.  503)  ia  a  triangular  or  cordiform  opening,  wide  in  front,  narrow  behind,  and 
sloping  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  ef)i- 
glottis;  behind,  by  the  apicesof  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  cornicula  laryngis ; 
atid  laterally,  by  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  inclosing  ligamentous  and  muscular 
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fibres,  stretclied  between  the  sides  of  the  epiglottis  and  the  apex  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages:  these  are  tiie  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds,  on  the  margins  of  which 
the  cuneiform  cartilages  form  a  more  or  less  distinct  whitish  prominence. 

The  cavity  of  the  larynx  extends  from  the  aperture  behind  the  epiglottis  to  ilie 
lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  pro- 
jection inwards  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  the  Thyro-arytenoid  muscles;  between 
the  two  cords  is  a  long  and  narrow  triangular  fiseure  or  chink,  the  yloUis,  or  rma 
ghitidis.  The  portion  of  tlie  cavity  of  the  larynx  above  tlie  glottis  is  broad  and 
triangular  in  sliape  above,  aod  corresponds  to  the  interval  between  thealieof  the 
thyroid  cartilage ;  the  portion  below  the  glottis  is  at  first  of  an  elliptical,  aod 
lower  down  of  a  circular  form. 

The  yhtiis  {rima  ghtttdis)  is  the  interval  between  the  inferior  or  true  vocal 
cords.  The  two  superior  or  false  vocal  cords  are  placed  above  the  latter,  and  are 
formed  almost  entirely  by  a  folding  inwards  of  the  mucous  membrane;  whilst 
the  two  inferior  or  true  vocal  cords  are  thick-,  strong,  and  formed  of  yellow  elastic 
fibrous  tissue,  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  which  is  very  thin,  and  closely 
■adherent  to  the  tissue  beneath.  Between  the  true  and  false  vocal  cords,  on  eak 
side,  is  an  oval  depression,  the  sinus,  or  ventricle  of  ike  larynx,  which  leads 
upwards,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  superior  ■ 
Fig.BOi.— Vertical  Section  o(  the  Larynx  vocal  cord,  into  a  ciecal  pouch  of  variable 
and  Upper  Part  of  the  Trachea.  size,  the  sacculus  laryngia. 

The  rima  gloitidis  is  the  narrow  fissure  or 
chink  between  the  inferior  or  true  vocal  cords. 
It  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
larynx,  and  corresponds  to  the  lower  level  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilages.  Its  length,  in  the 
male,  measures  rather  less  than  an  inch,  its 
breadth,  when  dilated,  varying  at  its  widest 
part  from  a  third  to  half  an  inch.  In  the 
female  these  measurements  are  less  by  two 
or  three  lines.  Tlie  form  of  the  glottis 
varies.  In  its  half-closed  condition  it  is  a 
narrow  fissure,  a  little  enlarged  and  rounded 
behind.  1  n  quiet  breathing  it  is  widely  open, 
somewhat  triangular,  the  base  of  the  triangle 
directed  backwards,  and  corresponding  to  the 
space  between  the  separated  arytenoid  carti- 
lages. In  forcible  expiration  it  is  smaller 
than  during  inspiration.  When  sound  is 
produced  it  is  more  narrowed,  the  marginsof 
the  arytenoid  cartilages  being  brought  into  . 
contact,  and  the  edges  of  the  voccd  cords 
approximated  and  made  parallel,  the  degree 
of  approximation  and  tension  correspondiiig 
to  the  height  of  the  note  produced.' 

The  superior  or  false  vocal  cords,  so 
called  because  they  are  not  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  the  voice,  are  two  folds  of  mucous  membrane, 
inclosing  a  delicate,  narrow,  fibrous  band,  the  superior  tkyro-arylerwid  liyamatl. 
This  ligament  con,sists  of  a  thin  band  of  elastic  tissue,  attachetl  in  front  to  the 
angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  below  the  epiglottis,  and  behind  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  The  lower  border  of  this  ligament,  inclosed 
in  mucous  membrane,  forms  a  free  crescentic  margin,  which  constitutes  the  upper 
boundary  of  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx. 

The  inferior  or  true  vocal  cords,  so  called  from  their  being  concerned  in  the  pro- 

■  On  the  shape  of  the  ploitis,  id  tlie  various  conditions  of  hreothing  and  speaking,  see 
"Czermak  on  the  Laryngoscope,"  translated  for  the  Alsw  Sydenham  Society. 
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duction  of  sound,  are  two  strong  fibrous  bands  {inferior  thyro-arytenoid  ligaments\ 
covered  on  their  surface  by  a  thin  layer  of  mucous  membrane.  Each  ligament 
consists  of  a  band  of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  attached  in  front  to  the  depression 
between  the  two  alae  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  behind  to  the  anterior  angle  of 
the  base  of  the  arytenoid.  Its  lower  border  is  continuous  with  the  thin  lateral 
part  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane.  Its  upper  border  forms  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx.  Externally,  the  Thyro-arytaenoideus  muscle  lies 
parallel  with  it.  It  is  covered  internally  by  mucous  membrane,  which  is  extremely 
thin,  and  closely  adherent  to  its  surface. 

The  ventricle  of  the  larynx  is  an  oblong  fossa,  situated  between  the  superior  and 
inferior  vocal  cords  on  each  side,  and  extending  nearly  their  entire  length.  This 
fossa  is  bounded  above  by  the  free  crescentic  edge  of  the  superior  vocal  cord ; 
below  by  the  straight  margin  of  the  true  vocal  cord ;  externally  by  the  corre- 
sponding Thyro-arytaenoideus  muscle.  The  anterior  part  of  the  ventricle  leads  up 
by  a  narrow  opening  into  a  caecal  pouch  of  mucous  membrane  of  variable  size, 
called  the  laryngeal  pouch. 

The  sacculus  laryngis^  or  laryngeal  pouch,  is  a  membranous  sac,  placed  between 
the  superior  vocal  cord  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  occasionally 
extending  as  far  as  its  upper  border ;  it  is  conical  in  form,  and  curved  slightly 
backwards,  like  a  Phrygian  cap.  On  the  surface  of  its  mucous  membrane  are  the 
openings  of  sixty  or  seventy  small  follicular  glands,  which  are  lodged  in  the  sub- 
mucous areolar  tissue.  This  sac  is  inclosed  in  a  fibrous  capsule,  continuous  below 
with  the  superior  thyro-arytenoid  ligament :  its  laryngeal  surface  is  covered  by 
the  Arytaeno-epiglottideus  inferior  muscle  {Compressor  sacculi  laryngis,  Hilton); 
whilst  its  exterior  is  covered  by  the  Thyro-epiglottideus  muscle.  These  muscles 
compress  the  sacculus  laryngis,  and  discharge  the  secretion  it  contains  upon  the 
chordae  vocales,  the  surfaces  of  which  it  is  intended  to  lubricate. 

MuscLES.-;-The  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  eight  in  number ;  five  of 
which  are  the  muscles  of  the  chordae  vocales  and  rima  glottidis ;  three  are  con- 
nected with  the  epiglottis. 

The  five  muscles  of  the  chordae  vocales  and  rima  glottidis  are,  the 

Crico-thyroid.  Arytsenoideus. 

Crico-arytaenoideus  posticus.  Thyro-arytaenoideus. 

Crico-arytaenoideus  lateralis. 

The  Crico-thyroid  is  triangular  in  form,  and  situated  at  the  fore  part  and  side 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  It  arises  from  the  front  and  lateral  part  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage ;  its  fibres  diverge,  passing  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  into  the  anterior  border  of  the 
lower  cornua. 

The  inner  borders  of  these  two  muscles  are  separated  in  the  middle  line  by  a 
triangular  interval,  occupied  by  the  crico-thyroid  membrane. 

The  Orico-arytsenoideus  posticus  arises  from  the  broad  depression  occupying  each 
lateral  half  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  its  fibres  pass  upwards 
and  outwards,  converging  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  angle  of  the  base  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilage.  The  upper  fibres  are  nearly  horizontal,  the  middle  oblique, 
and  the  lower  almost  vertical.' 

The  Crico-arytsenoidens  lateralis  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  and  of  an  oblong 
form.     It  arises  from  the  upper  border  of  the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and, 

'  Dr.  Merkel  of  Leipsic  has  described  a  muscular  slip  which  occasionally  extends  between  the 
outer  border  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
inferior  cornu  of  the  thyroid ;  this  he  calls  the  **  Musculus  kerato-cricoideus."  It  is  not  found  in 
every  larynx,  and  when  present  exists  usually  only  on  one  side,  but  is  occasionally  found  on  both 
sides.  Mr.  Turner  {Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  Feb.,  1860)  states  that  it  is  found  in  about  one 
case  in  five.  Its  action  is  to  fix  the  lower  horn  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  backwards  and  down- 
wards, opposing  in  some  measure  the  part  of  the  Crico-thyroid  muscle  which  is  connected  to  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  horn. 
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Eassing  obliquely  upwards  and  backwards,  is  inserted  into  the  outer  angle  of  the 
ase  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  in  front  of  tlie  preceding  muscle. 
The  Arytxnoideus  is  a  single  muscle,  filling  up  the  po.slerior  concave  Burfaw 
of  tlie  arytenoid  cartilages.  It  arise? 
from  the  posterior  surface  and  outer  Iwr- 
der  of  one  arytenoid  cartilage,  and  is  in- 
serted into  tlie  corresponding  parts  of 
the  opix>site  cartilage.  It  consists  of 
three  planes  of  fibres,  two  oblique  acd 
one  transverse.  The  oblique  Jil>res,  tlje 
miet  superficial,  form  two  fasciculi,  whicli 
pass  from  the  base  of  one  cartilage  to  tlie 
a]iex  of  the  opposite  one.  The  Ininsvei-s: 
Jibres,  the  deepest  and  most  numerous, 
pass  transversely  across  between  the  two 
cartilages ;  hence  the  Aryt^noideus  was 
fbi'merly  considered  as  several  muscles, 
under  tlie  name  of  transversi  and  obliqui. 
A  few  of  tbe  oblique  fibres  are  occa- 
sionally continued  round  the  outer  margin 
of  the  cartilage,  and  blend  with  the 
Thyro-ai-ytenoid  or  the  Arytieno-epiglol- 
tideus  muscle. 

The  Thyro-arytwnoideus  is  a  broad,  flat 
muscle,    whicli    lies    parallel    with    the 
J  outer   side  of  tlie   true   vocal   cord.    It 

arises  in  front  from  the  lower  half  of  the 
receding  angle  of  the  thyrpid  cartilage, 
and  from  the  crico-thyroid  membrane. 
Its  fibres  pass  horizontally  backwards  and 
outwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  ba« 
and  anterior  surface  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilage.  This  muscle  consists  of  two 
Fig.  .'506.— Interior  of  the  Larynx,  seen  from  InscicuTi.  The  inferior,  the  thicker,  is  in- 
aboTO.    (En!araed.i  ggj-ted  into  the  anterior  angle  of  the  base 

of  tbe  arytenoid  cartilage,  and  into  the 
adjacent  portion  of  its  anterior  surface; 
it  lies  parallel  with  the  true  vocal  cord,  1i> 
which  it  is  occasionally  adherent.  The 
svperior  fasciculus,  the  thinner,  is  inserii'd 
into  the  anterior  surface  and  outer  Ixt- 
der  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  above  the 
preceding  fibres;  it  lies  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  sacculus  laryngis,  immediately 
beneath  its  mucous  lining. 

The  muscles  of  the  epiglottis  are,  tbe 

Thy  ro  -e  p  i  gl  ot  t  ide  us . 
Arytjeno-epiglottideus  superior. 
Arytitno-epigJottideus  inferior. 

The  Thyro-vpi'jloUideus  is  a  delicate 
fasciculus,  which  arises  from  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  thyroid  curtilage,  just  ctlernal 
to  the  origin  of  the  Thy ro -arytenoid 
muscle,  and  spreading  out  upon  the  out^r 
surface  of  the  sacculus  laryngis:  some  of  its  fibres  are  lost  in  the  aryteno-epi- 
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glottidean  fold,  whilst  others  are  continued  forwards  to  the  margin  of  the  epi- 
glottis (^Depressor  epiglotlidis). 

The  Arytseno-epiglottideus  superior  consists  of  a  few  delicate  muscular  fasciculi, 
which  arise  from  the  apex  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  become  lost  in  the  fold 
of  mucous  membrane  extending  between  the  arytenoid  cartilage  and  side  of  the 
epiglottis  {aryteno-epighUidean  folds). 

The  Aryteeno-epiglottideus  inferior  {Compressor  sacculi  laryngis^  Hilton)  arises 
from  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  just  above  the  attachment  of  the  superior  vocal 
cord ;  passing  forwards  and  upwards,  it  spreads  out'  upon  the  inner  and  upper 
part  of  the  epiglottis.  This  muscle  is  separated  from  the  preceding  by  an  indis- 
tinct areolar  interval.^ 

Actions. — In  considering  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  they  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  two  groups,  viz. :  1.  Those  which  open  and  close  the 
glottis.     2.  Those  which  regulate  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  vocal  cords. 

1.  The  muscles  which  open  the  glottis  are  the  Crico-arytapnoidei  postici;  and 
those  which  close  it  are  the  Arytsenoideus  and  the  Crico-arytaenoidei  laterales,  2. 
The  muscles  which  regulate  the  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  are  the  Crico-thy- 
roidei,  which  tense  and  elongate  them;  and  the  Thyro-arytoenoidei,  which 
relax  and  shorten  them.  The  Thyro-epiglottideus  is  a  depressor  of  the  epiglottis, 
and  the  Arytaeno-epiglottidei  constrict  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx,  com- 
press the  sacculi  laryngis,  and  empty  them  of  their  contents. 

The  Orieo-aryUBnoidei  postici  separate  the  chordse  vocales,  and,  consequently,  open  the  glottis, 
by  rotating  the  hase  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  outwards  and  backwards :  so  that  their  anterior 
angles  and  the  ligaments  attached  to  them  become  widely  separated,  the  vocal  cords,  at  the  same 
time,  being  made  tense. 

The  Crico-arytcmoidei  laterales  close  the  glottis,  by  rotating  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lages inwards,  so  as  to  approximate  their  anterior  angles. 

The  Arytcmoideus  muscle  approximates  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  thus  closes  the  opening  of 
the  glottis,  especially  at  its  back  part. 

The  Crico-thyroid  muscles  produce  tension  and  elongation  of  the  vocal  cords,  by  drawing  down 
the  thyroid  cartilage  over  the  cricoid. 

The  Thyro-aryt(vnoidei  muscles  draw  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  together  with  the  part  of  the 
cricoid  to  which  they  are  connected,  forwards  towards  the  thyroid,  and  thus  shorten  and  relax 
the  vocal  cords. 

The  Thyro-epiglottidei  depress  the  epiglottis,  and  assist  in  compressing  the  sacculi  laryngis. 
The  Aryteeno-epiglottideus  superior  constricts  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx,  when  it  is 
drawn  upwards,  during  deglutition,  and  the  opening  closed  by  the  epiglottis.  The  Arytano- 
epiglottideus  inferior,  together  with  some  fibres  of  the  Thyro-arytaanoidei,  compress  the  sacculus 
laryngis. 

The  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  larynx  is  continuous  above  with  that  lining  the 
mouth  and  pharynx,  and  is  prolonged  through  the  trachea  and  bronchi  into  the 
lungs.  It  lines  the  posterior  and  upper  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  epi- 
glottis, to  which  it  is  closely  adherent,  and  forms  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds 
which  encircle  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx.  It  lines  the  whole  of  the 
cavity  of  the  larynx ;  forms,  by  its  reduplication,  the  chief  part  of  the  superior, 
or  false,  vocal  cord ;  and,  from  the  ventricle,  is  continued  into  the  sacculus  laryn- 
gis. It  is  then  reflected  over  the  true  vocal  cords,  where  it  is  thin,  and  very 
intimately  adherent ;  covers  the  inner  surface  of  the  crico- thyroid  membrane  and 
cricoid  cartilage ;  and  is  ultimately  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
trachea.  It  is  covered  with  columnar  ciliated  emthelium  below  the  superior 
vocal  cord ;  but  above  this  point  the  cilia  are  founa  only  in  front,  as  high  as  the 
middle  of  the  epiglottis.  In  the  rest  of  its  extent  the  epithelium  is  of  the 
squamous  variety. 

*  MtrscuLus  TRiTirEO-OLOfisus,  Bochdalek,  jun.  (Prcujer  Vierteljahrsrhrift,  2d  Part,  1866), 
describes  a  muscle  hitherto  entirely  overlooked,  except  a  brief  statement  in  Uenle's  "  Anatomy," 
which  arises  from  the  nodule  of  cartilage  (corpus  triticeura)  in  the  posterior  thyro-hyoid  liga- 
ment, and  passes  forwards  and  upwards  to  enter  the  toni^ue  along  with  the  Kerato-glossus  mus- 
cle. He  met  with  this  muscle  eight  times  in  twenty-two  subjects.  It  occurred  in  both  sexes, 
sometimes  on  both  sides,  at  others  on  one  only. 

54 
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Glands. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  furnished  with  numerous 
muciparous  glands,  the  orifices  of  which  are  found  in  nearly  every  part ;  they 
are  very  numerous  upon  the  epiglottis,  being  lodged  in  little  pits  in  its  substance : 
they  are  also  found  in  large  numbers  along  the  posterior  margin  of  the  aryteno- 
epiglottidean  fold,  in  front  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  where  they  are  termed 
the  arytenoid  r/lands.  They  exist  also  in  large  numbers  upon  the  inner  surface 
of  the  sacculus  laryngis.     None  are  found  on  the  vocal  cords. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  arteries  of  the  larynx  are  the  laryngeal  branches 
derived  from  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid.  The  veins  empty  themsehes 
into  the  superior  middle  and  inferior  thyroid  veins.  The  lymphatics  terminate 
in  the  deep  cervical  glands.  The  nerves  are  the  superior  laryngeal,  and  the  infe- 
rior or  recurrent  laryngeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  joined  by  fila- 
ments from  the  sympathetic.  The  superior  laryngeal  nerves  supply  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx  and  the  Crico-thyroid  muscles.  The  inferior  larynge^ 
nerves  supply  the  remaining  muscles.  The  Arytenoid  muscle  is  supplied  by 
both  nerves. 

The  Trachea.    (Fig.  507.) 

The  trachea,  or  air-tube,  is  a  cartilaginous  and  membranous  cylindrical  tube, 
flattened  posteriorly,  which  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  on  a  level 
with  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  to  opposite  the  third  dorsal,  where  it  divides  into 
the  two  bronchi,  one  for  each  lung.  The  trachea  measures  about  four  inches  and 
a  half  in  length ;  its  diameter,  from  side  to  side,  is  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch,  being  always  greater  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 

Relations. — The  anterior  surface  of  the  trachea  is  convex,  and  covered  in  the 
neckj  from  above  downwards,  by  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  inferior 
thyroid  veins,  the  arteria  thyroidea  ima  (when  that  vessel  exists),  the  Sterno- 
hyoid and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles,  the  cervical  fascia  (in  the  interval  between 
those  muscles),  and,  more  superficially,  by  the  anastomosing  branches  between 
the  anterior  jugular  veins ;  in  the  thorax  it  is  covered  from  before  backwards  by 
the  first  piece  of  tlie  sternum,  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland,  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  the  innominate  and  left  carotid  arteries,  and  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  It 
lies  upon  the  oesophagus,  which  is  directed  to  the  left  near  tne  arch  of  the  aorta; 
laterally,  in  the  neck^  it  is  in  relation  with  the  common  carotid  arteries,  the  lateral 
lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  inferior  thyroid  arteries,  and  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerves ;  and,  in  the  thorax^  it  lies  in  the  interspace  between  the  pleurae,  having 
the  pneumogastric  nerve  on  each  side  of  it. 

The  Right  Bronchus^  wider,  shorter,  and  more  horizontal  in  direction  than  the 
left,  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  enters  the  right  lung,  opposite  the  fourth 
dorsal  vertebra.  The  vena  azygos  arches  over  it,  from  behind;  and  the  right 
pulmonary  artery  lies  below,  and  then  in  front  of  it. 

The  Left  Bronchus  is  smaller,  more  oblique,  and  longer  than  the  right,  being 
nearly  two  inches  in  length.  It  enters  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  opposite  the 
fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  about  an  inch  lower  than  the  right  bronchus.  It  crosses, 
in  front  of  the  oesophagus,  the  thoracic  duct  and  the  descending  aorta ;  passes 
beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  has  the  left  pulmonary  artery  lying  at  first 
above,  and  then  in  front  of  it.  If  a  transverse  section  is  made  across  the  trachea, 
a  short  distance  above  its  point  of  bifurcation,  and  a  bird's-eye  view  taken  of  its 
interior  (Fig.  508),  the  septum  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  trachea  and  separat- 
ing the  two  bronchi  will  be  seen  to  occupy  the  left  of  the  median  line,  as  was 
first  shown  by  Mr.  Goodall,  of  Dublin,  so  that  any  solid  body  dropping  into  the 
trachea  would  naturally  be  directed  towards  the  right  bronchus,  and  this  ten- 
dency is  undoubtedly  aided  by  the  large  size  of  this  tube  as  compared  with  its 
fellow.  This  fact  serves  to  explain  why  a  foreign  substance  in  the  trachea  gen- 
erally falls  into  the  right  bronchus. 

The  trachea  is  composed  of  imperfect  cartilaginous  rings,  fibrous  membrane, 
muscular  fibres,  longitudinal  yellow  elastic  fibres,  mucous  membrane,  and  glands. 
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The  Cartilages  vary  from  sixteen  to  twenty  in  number:  each  forma  an  imper- 
fect ring,  which  surrounds  about  two-thirds  of  the  cylinder  of  the  trachea, 
being  imperfect  behind,  where  the  tube  is  completed  by  fibrous  membrane.  The 
cartilages  are  placed  horizontally  above  each  other,  separated  by  narrow  mem- 
branous intervals.  They  measure  about  two  lines  in  depth  and  half  a  line  in 
thickness.  Their  outer  surfaces  are  flattened,  but  internally  they  are  convex, 
from  being  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  margins.  The  cartilages  are 
inclosed  in  an  elastic  fibrous  membrane,  which  forms  a  double  layer;  one  layer, 
the  thicker  of  the  two,  pas-fing  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  ring,  the  other  over 

Fig.  507. — Front  View  of  Cartilages  of  Larynx  ;  the  Trachea  and  BroncliL 
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the  inner  surface :  at  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  cartilages  these  two 
layers  blend  together  to  form  a  single  membrane,  which  connects  the  rings  one 
with  another.  They  are  thus,  as  it  were,  imbedded  in  the  membrane.  In  the 
space  behind,  between  the  extremities  of  the  rings,  the  membrane  forms  a  single 
distinct  layer.     The  peculiar  cartilages  are  the  first  and  the  last. 

Thejirst  cartilage  is  broader  than  the  rest,  and  sometimes  divided  at  one  end ; 
it  is  connected  by  fibrous  membrane  with  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage, with  which,  or  with  the  succeeding  cartilage,  it  is  sometimes  blended. 
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The  last  cartilage  is  thick  aud  broad  in  the  middle,  in  consequence  of  its  lower 
border  being  prolonged  into  a  triangular,  hook-shaped  process,  which  curves 
downwards  and  backwards  between  the  two  bronchi.  It  terminates  on  each  side 
in  an  imperfect  ring,  which  incloses  the  commencement  of  the  bronchi.  The 
cartiJage  aljove  the  last  is  somewhat  broader  than  the  rest  at  its  centre.  T«-o 
or  more  of  the  cartilages  often  unite,  partially  of  completely,  and  are  sometimes 
bifurcated  at  their  extremities.  They  are  highly  elastic,  and  seldom  ossify,  even 
in  advanced  life.  In  the  right  bronchus  the  cartilages  vary  in  number  from  six 
to  eight ;  in  the  left,  from  nine  to  twelve.  They  are  shorter  and  narrower  than 
those  of  the  trachea. 

The  Muscular  F3>res  are  disposed  in  two  layers,  longitudinal  and  transverse. 

The   longitudinal   fibres  are  the  most 

Fig.  608,— Transverse  Section  of  the  Trachea,     e.xterna!,  and  arise  by  minute  tendons 

^vilv'SThetoSor'^''''"'  "''*'  *  ^"'^'^'''^''     from  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  ends  of 

the  tracheal   cartilages,  and   from  the 

fibrous  membrane. 

The  transverse  fibres  (Tracheal is  mus- 
cle, Todd  and  Bowman),  the  most  inter- 
nal, form  a  thin  layer,  which  extends 
transversely  between   the  ends  of  the 
cartilages   and   the   intervals   between 
them  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  tra- 
chea.    The  muscular  fibres  are  of  the 
uostriped  variety. 
The  elastic  fibres  form  a  complete  lining  to  the  entire  cylinder  of  the  trachea, 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane:  they  are  most  abundant  at  the  posterior  pari  of 
the  tube  between  the  extremities  of  the  rings,  where  they  are  collected  into 
distinct  longitudinal  bundles,  and  are  especially  numerous  about  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea.     They  may  be  traced  downwards  as  a  continuous  membrane  to 
the  ultimate  ramificsttions  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

The  Mucous  Membrane  contains  a  large  amount  of  lymphoid  tissue.  It  pre- 
sents a  well-marked  basement  membrane,  supporting  several  layers  of  epithelial 
cells,  the  superficial  layer  being  columnar  ciliated.  It  is  continuous  above  with 
that  of  the  larynx,  and  below  with  that  of  the  lungs. 

The  Tracfieal  Glands  are  found  in  great  abundance  at  the  posterior  part  of 
the  trachea.  Tliey  are  small,  flattened,  ovoid  bodies,  placed  upon  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  fibrous  layer,  each  furnished  with  an  excretory  duct,  which  pierces 
the  fibrous  and  muscular  layers,  and  opens  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Some  glands  of  smaller  size  are  also  found  at  the  sides  of  the  trachea, 
between  the  layers  of  fibrous  tissue  connecting  the  rings,  and  others  immediaielv 
beneath  the  mucous  coat.  The  .=iecretion  from  these  glands  serves  to  lubricate 
the  inner  surfai'e  of  the  trachea. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — Tlie  trachea  is  supplied  with  blood  by  the  inferior 
thyroid  arteries.  The  veins  terminate  in  the  thyroid  venous  plexus.  The  nerves 
are  derived  from  the  pneumogastric  and  its  recurrent  branches,  and  from  the 
sympathetic. 

Surgienl  Anatomy,— The  air-pii-fsage  may  be  openocl  m  three  difTercnt  aitualions:  throngh  the 
crico-Uiyroid  membrane  {laryngotmny),  through  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  upper  ring  of  the 
trachea  (/oryn^o-tracAwfomy),  or  through  the  triichea  below  the  isthmiis  of  the  thyroid  pi  and 
(Inicheolomy).  The  student  should,  therefore,  carefully  consider  the  relative  anatomy  of  the 
lur-tube  in  each  of  thc!<e  situati(ms. 

Beneath  the  iiiteiriinient  of  the  larynpi-tracheal  rcpon,  on  either  side  of  the  median  line,  iire 
the  two  anterior  jugular  veins.  Their  size  and  position  vary ;  thei-e  is  nearly  always  one.  tnA 
frequently  two;  at  the  lower  part  of  tlie  neck  they  diverge,  passing  beneath  the  Sterno-masioiJ 
muscles,  and  are  frequently  connected  by  a  tran<iverse  t'Ominiinicating  branch.  These  T«tit.< 
should,  if  possible,  always  be  avoided  in  any  operation  on  the  larynx  or  trachea.  If  cut  throngh. 
considerable  hemorrhage  occurs. 

Beneath  the  cervical  fascia  are  the  Sterno-hyoid  and  Stemo-thyroid  musdea.  the  eontignno? 
edges  of  the  foi'mer  being  near  the  median  line;  and  b«neath  these  muscles  the  following  part.' 
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are  met  with  from  above  dowowftrds:  the  thyroid  cnrtilage,  the  criivi- thyroid  membroDe,  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and  the  trachea,  crossed  by  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  crico-thjroid  space  is  very  superficial,  and  may  be  eaaily  felt  beneath  the  skia  aa  a 
depression,  about  an  inch  below  the  poinum  Adami;  it  is  crossed  transversely  by  a  small 
artery,  the  eri co-thyroid,  the  division  of  whicli  is  seldom  accompanied  by  any  troublesome 
hemorrhage. 

The  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  usually  crosses  the  wcood  and  third  rings  of  the  trachea; 
above  it  is  fonnd  a  large  transverse  communicatini;  branch  between  the  suiierior  thyroid  veins, 
and  the  isthmus  is  covered  by  a  venous  pleius,  formed  between  the  thyroid  veins  of  opposile 
sides.  On  the  sides  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  below  it,  the  veins  converge  to  a  single  median 
vessel,  or  to  two  trunks  which  descend  along  the  median  line  of  the  front  of  the  trachea,  to 
open  into  the  innominate  veins  by  valved  oi-ifices.  In  the  infant  the  thymus  gland  ascends  a 
variable  distance  along  the  front  of  the  trnchen:  and  the  innominate  artery  oroMes  the  tube 
obliquely  at  the  root  or  the  neck  from  left  to  I'ight.  The  arteria  thyroidea  iino,  Ali»n  ihnt  vessel 
exists,  passes  from  below  upwards,  along  the  front  of  the  trachea.  The  upper  part  of  llie  trachea 
lies  comparatively  superficial;  but  the  lower  part  passes  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards, 
so  aa  to  be  deeply  placed  between  the  converging  Sterno-mastoid  muscles.  In  the  child  the 
trachea  is  smaller,  more  deeply  place<l,  and  more  movable  than  in  the  adult.  In  fat  or  short- 
necked  people,  or  in  those  in  whom  the  muscles  of  the  neck  are  prominently  developed,  the 
trachea  is  more  deeply  placed  than  in  the  opposite  conditions. 

Fig.  509. — Surgical  Anatomy  of  I-nryngo- Tracheal  Region, 
In  the  Infant. 


From  these  observations  it  must  be  evident  that  laryngotomy  is  anatomically  the  most  simj>le 
operation,  can  most  readily  be  performed,  and  should  always  be  preferred,  when  particular  cir- 
cumstances do  not  render  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  absolutely  necessary.  The  operation  is 
performed  thus:  The  head  being  tlirown  hack  and  steadied  by  an  assistant,  the  finger  is  passed 
over  the  front  of  the  neck,  and  the  crico-thyroid  depression  felt  for.  A  vertical  incision  is  then 
made  through  the  skin  in  the  middle  line  over  this  spot,  and  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  is  divided 
to  a  sufficient  extent  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  a  large  curved  tube.  The  crico-thyroid  artery 
is  the  only  vessel  of  importance  crossing  this  space.  If  it  should  be  of  large  size,  its  division 
might  produce  troublesome  hemorrhage. 

LaTyngo-tmcheotomy.  anatomically  considered,  ia  more  dangerous  than  tracheotomy,  on 
account  of  the  small  interspace  between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid 
gland:  the  cominunicating  branches  betwet-n  the  superior  thyroid  veins,  which  cover  this  spot, 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  divided ;  and  the  Rrcatest  care  will  not,  in  some  cases,  prevent  the  division 
of  part  of.  the  thyroid  isthmus.  If  either  of  these  structures  is  divided,  the  hemorrhage  may 
be  considerable. 

Tracheotomy  below  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  performed  thus  r  The  head  bemg  thrown 
back  and  steadied  by  an  assistant,  an  incision,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  length,  is  made 
through  the  skin,  in  the  median  line  of  the  neck,  from  a  little  below  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  the 


™p  of  the  sternum.     The  anterior  jugular  veins  should  be  avoided  by  keeping  exactly  in  the 
median  line;  the  deep  fascia  should  then  be  divided,  and  the  contiguous  borders  of  the  Stemii- 
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thyroid  muscles  separated  from  each  other.  A  qnontity  of  loose  sreolar  tissue.  coDtaining  the 
inferior  thyroid  veins,  must  then  be  separated  from  ilie  front  of  the  trachea  with  the  handle  of 
tlie  scalpel ;  and  wlieo  the  trachea  is  well  ex]>osed,  it  should  be  opened  by  inserting  the  knife 
into  It,  dividing  two  or  three  of  itd  rings  from  below  upwards  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
impoi-tance  to  restrain,  it  possible,  all  hemorrhage  before  the  tnbe  is  opened ;  otherwise,  blood 
m*ay  pass  into  the  trachea,  and  suffocate  the  patient. 

The    PLEL-R..B. 

Each  lung  is  invested,  upon  its  external  surface,  by  an  exceedingly  delicate 
serous  membrane,  the  pleura,  which  incloses  the  organ  as  far  as  its  root,  and  is 
then  reflected  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  thorax.  The  portion  of  the  serous 
membrane  investing  the  surface  of  the  lung  is  called  the  pleura  pulmonalis  (vis- 
ceral layer  of  pleura),  while  that  which  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest  is 
called  tne  pleura  costalis  (parietal  layer  of  pleura).  The  interspace  or  cavity 
between  these  two  layers  is  called  the  cuvity  n/'  the  pleura.  Each  pleura  is  there- 
fore a  shut  sac,  one  occupying  the  right,  the  other  the  left  half  of  the  thorax; 
and  they  are  perfectly  separate,  not  communicating  with  each  other.     The  two 


pleuras  do  not  meet  in  the  middle  line  of  the  chest,  excepting  at  one  point  in 
front;  an  interspace  being  left  between  them,  which  contains  all  the  viscera  of  the 
thorax  excepting  the  lungs :  this  is  the  mediastinum. 

Reflections  of  the  Pleura  (Fig.  510). — Commencing  at  the  sternum,  the  pleura 
passes  outwards,  covers  the  costal  cartilages,  the  inner  surface  of  the  ribs  and  Inter- 
costal muscles,  and  at  the  back  part  of  the  thorax  passes  over  the  thoracic  g-ingha 
and  their  branches,  and  is  reflected  upon  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrte, 
where  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  interspace  from  the  opposite  pleura,  the'yw'erwr 
mediastinum.  From  the  vertebral  column  the  pleura  passes  to  the  side  of  the 
pericardium,  which  it  covers  to  a  slight  extent :  it  then  covers  the  back  part  of 
the  root  of  the  lung,  from  the  lower  border  of  which  a  triangular  fold  descends 
vertically  by  the  side  of  the  posterior  mediastinum  to  the  Diaphragm.     This  fold 
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is  the  broad  ligament  of  the  lung,  the  ligameniiim  latum  pulmonis^  and  serves  to 
retain  the  lower  part  of  that  organ  in  position.  From  the  root^  the  pleura  may 
be  traced  over  the  convex  surface  of  the  lung,  the  summit  and  base,  and  also  over 
the  sides  of  the  fissures  between  the  lobes.  It  covers  its  anterior  surface  and  the 
front  part  of  its  root,  and  is  reflected  upon  the  side  of  the  pericardium  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  sternum.  Below^  it  covers  the  under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm. 
Above,  its  apex  projects,  in  the  form  of  a  cul-de-sac^  through  the  superior  opening 
of  the  thorax  into  the  neck,  extending  about  an  inch  above  the  margin  of  the 
first  rib,  and  receives  the  summit  of  the  corresponding  lung ;  this  sac  is  strength- 
ened, according  to  Dr.  Sibson,  by  a  dome-like  expansion  of  fascia,  derived  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  Scaleni  muscles. 

A  little  above  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  two 
pleurae  are  sometimes  in  contact  for  a  slight  extent ;  but.  above  and  below  this 
point,  the  interval  left  between  them  forms  the  anterior  mediastinum. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  pleura  is  smooth,  polished,  and  moistened  by  a  serous 
fluid;  its  outer  surface  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  lung,  and  to 
the  pulmonary  vessels  as  they  emerge  from  the  pericardium ;  it  is  also  adherent 
to  the  upper  surface  of  the  Diaphragm :  throughout  the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is 
somewhat  thicker,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  adjacent  parts  with  extreme 
facility. 

The  right  pleural  sac  is  shorter,  wider,  and  reaches  higher  in  the  neck  than 
the  left. 

Vessels  and  Nerves, — The  arteries  of  the  pleura  are  derived  from  the  intercostal, 
the  internal  mammary,  the  musculo-phrenic,  thymic,  pericardiac,  and  bronchial. 
The  veins  correspond  to  the  arteries.  The  lymphatics  are  very  numerous.  The 
nerves  are  derived  from  the  phrenic  and  sympathetic  fLuschka).  KoUiker  states 
that  nerves  accompany  the  ramification  of  the  broncnial  arteries  in  the  pleura 
pulmonalis. 

Mediastinum. 

The  mediastinum  is  the  space  left  in  the  median  line  of  the  chest  by  the  non- 
approximation  of  the  two  pleurae.  It  extends  from  the  sternum  in  front  to  the 
spine  behind,  and  contains  all  the  viscera  in  the  thorax  excepting  the  lungs.  The 
mediastinum  is  subdivided,  for  convenience  of  description,  into  tlia  anterior, 
middle,  and  posterior. 

The  anterior  mediastinum  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  sternum,  on  each  side  by 
the  pleura,  and  behind  by  the  pericardium.  Owing  to  the  oblique  position  of  the 
heart  towards  the  left  side,  this  space  is  not  parallel  with  the  sternum,  but  directed 
obliquely  from  above  downwards,  and  to  the  left  of  the  median  line ;  it  is  broad 
below,  narrow  above,  very  narrow  opposite  the  second  piece  of  the  sternum,  the 
contiguous  surfaces  of  the  two  pleurae  .being  occasionally  united  over  a  small 
space.  The  anterior  mediastinum  contains  the  origins  of  the  Stcrno-hyoid  and 
Sterno-thyroid  muscles,  the  Triangularis  sterni,  the  internal  mammary  vessels  of 
the  left  side,  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland,  and  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar 
tissue,  in  which  some  lymphatic  vessels  are  found  ascending  from  the  convex 
surface  of  the  liver. 

The  middle  mediastinum  is  the  broadest  part  of  the  interpleural  space.  It  con- 
,tains  the  heart,  inclosed  in  the  pericardium,  the  ascending  aorta,  the  superior  vena 
cava,  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins,  and  the 
phrenic  nerves. 

The  posterior  mediastinum  is  an  irregular  triangular  space,  running  parallel 
with  the  vertebral  column ;  it  is  bounded  in  from  by  the  pericardium  and  roots 
of  the  lungs,  behind  by  the  vertebral  column,  and  on  either  side  by  the  pleura. 
It  contains  the  descending  aorta,  the  greater  and  lesser  azygos  veins  and  left 
superior  intercostal  vein,  the  pneumogastric  and  splanchnic  nerves,  the  oesophagus, 
thoracic  duct,  and  some  lymphatic  glands. 
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The  Lungs. 

The  Lungs  are  the  essential  organs  of  respiration  ;  they  are  two  in  number, 
placed  one  in  each  of  the  lateral  cavities  of  the  chest,  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  heart  and  other  contents  of  the  mediastinum,  £ach  lung  is  conical  in 
shape,  and  presents  for  examination  an  apex,  a  base,  two  borders,  and  two  surfaces 
(see  Fig.  512). 

Fig.  511. — The  Posterior  Mediastinum. 


The  npex  forms  a  ta^jering  cone  which  extends  into  the  root  of  the  neck,  about 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  level  of  the  first  rib. 

The  base  is  broad,  concave,  and  rests  upon  the  convex  surface  of  the  Diaphragm ; 
its  circumforonce  i.s  thin,  and  lits  into  tlie  space  between  the  lower  ribs  and  the 
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costal  attachment  of  the  Diaphragm,  extending  lower  down  externally  and  behind 
than  in  front. 

The  external  or  thoracic  surface  is  smooth,  convex,  of  considerable  extent,  and 
corresponds  to  the  form  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  being  deeper  behind  than  in  front. 

The  inner  surface  is  concave.  It  presents,  in  front,  a  depression  corresponding 
to  the  convex  surface  of  the  pericardium ;  and  behind,  a  deep  fissure  (the  hilum 
pulmonis),  which  gives  attachment  to  the  root  of  the  lung. 

The  posterior  border  is  round  and  broad,  and  is  received  in  the  deep  concavity 
on  either  side  of  the  spinal  column.  It  is  much  longer  than  the  anterior  border, 
and  projects  below  between  the  ribs  and  the  Diaphragm. 

The  anterior  horder  is  thin  and  sharp,  and  overlaps  the  front  of  the  pericardium. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  right  lung  corresponds  to  the  median  line  of  the 
chest,  from  the  junction  of  the  first  and  second  pieces  of  the  sternum  as  low  as 
the  sixth  costal  cartilage.  The  anterior  border  of  the  left  lung  lies  in  the  mid- 
line only  as  low  as  the  fourth  cost&l  cartilage;  below  this  it  presents  a  V-shaped 
notch,  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  left  lung,  in  which  the  pericardium  is 
exposed.  The  two  lungs  are  therefore  in  contact  in  the  middle  line,  the  pleura 
only  being  interposed,  between  the  levels  of  the  second  and  fourth  costal  carti- 
lages. 

Each  lung  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  an  upper  and  lower,  by  a  long  and  deep 
fissure,  which  extends  from  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  organ, 
about  three  inches  from  its  apex,  downwards  and  forwards  to  the  lower  part  of  its 
anterior  border.  This  fissure  penetrates  nearly  to  the  root.  In  the  right  lung 
the  upper  lobe  is  partially  divided  by  a  second  and  shorter  fissure,  which  extends 
from  the  middle  of  the  preceding,  forwards  and  upwards,  to  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  organ,  marking  off*  a  small  triangular  portion,  the  middle  lobe. 

The  ri(jht  lunrj  is  the  larger  and  heavier;  it  is  broader  than  the  left,  owing  to 
the  inclination  of  the  heart  to  the  left  side ;  it  is  also  shorter  by  an  inch,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Diaphragm  rising  higher  on  the  right  side  to  accommodate  the 
liver.     The  right  lung  has  three  lobes. 

The  left  lung  is  smaller,  narrower,  and  longer  than  the  right,  and  has  only  two 
lobes. 

A  little  above  the  middle  of  the  inner  surface  of  each  lung,  and  nearer  its 
posterior  than  its  anterior  border,  is  its  root,  by  which  the  lung  is  connected  to 
the  heart  and'the  trachea.  The  root  is  formed  by  the  bronchial  tube,  the  pul- 
monary artery,  the  pulmonary  veins,  the  bronchial  arteries  and  veins,  the  pulmonary 
plexus  of  nerves,  lymphatics,  bronchial  glands,  and  areolar  tissue,  all  of  whicli 
are  inclosed  by  a  reflection  of  the  pleura.  The  root  of  the  right  lung  lies  behind 
the  superior  vena  cava  and  ascendmg  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  below 
the  vena  azygos.  That  of  the  left  lung  passes  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  in 
front  of  the  aescending  aorta ;  the  phrenic  nerve  and  the  anterior  pulmonary 
plexus  lie  in  front  of  each,  and  the  pneumogastric  and  posterior  pulmonary  plexus 
behind  each. 

The  chief  structures  composing  the  root  of  each  lung  are  arranged  in  a  similar 
manner  from  before  backwards  on  both  sides,  viz. :  the  pulmonary  veins  most 
anterior;  the  pulmonary  artery  in  the  middle ;  and  the  bronchus,  together  with 
the  bronchial  vessels,  behind.  From  above  downwards,  on  the  two  sides,  their 
arrangement  differs,  thus : 

On  the  right  side  their  position  is — ^bronchus,  pulmonary  artery,  pulmonary 
veins ,  but  on  the  left  side  their  position  is — pulmonary  artery,  bronchus,  pul- 
monary veins;  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  bronchus  being  placed  on  a  lower 
level  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side,  in  order  that  it  may  pass  under  the  arch  of 
the  aorta. 

The  weight  of  both  lungs  together  is  about  forty-two  ounces,  the  right  lung 
being  two  ounces  heavier  than  the  left;  but  much  variation  is  met  with,  according 
to  the  amount  of  blood  or  serous  fluid  they  may  contain.  The  lungs  are  heavier 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  their  proportion  to  the  body  being,  in  the  former, 
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as  1  to  37,  in  the  latter,  as  1  to  43.     The  specific  gravity  of  the  lung-tiasue  varies 
from  345  to  746,  water  being  1,000. 

The  size  of  the  lungs  varies  much  according  to  their  degree  of  inflation,  so  that 
no  accurate  measurements  can  be  given.  When  fully  inflated,  the  total  capacitv 
for  air  at  a  temperature  of  60°,  in  an  adult  male  of  mean  height  (about  five  feel 
seven  inches),  is  believed  to  be  on  the  average  282  cubic  inches.  The  amouDt 
which  can  be  expelled  by  the  most  forcible  expiration  after  an  extreme  inspira- 
tion is,  according  to  Hutchinson,  225  cubic  inches.  This  quantity  is  called  by 
Hutchinson  the  "vital  capacity  of  the  lungs."  The  quanlity  of  air  contained  in 
the  lungs  after  the  most  forcible  expiration  would  be,  therefore,  57  cubic  inches. 
This  is  termed  "  residual "  air. 

Fig.  613.— Front  View  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs. 


The  amount  of  air  which  can  be  expelled  by  an  extreme  expiration  after  a 

forced  inspiration  varies  according  to  trie  height  of  the  individual ;  increa.=ing 
at  a  uniform  rate  of  eight  cubic  inches  for  every  additional  inch  in  height  abo?e 
five  feet.' 

The  cohr  of  the  lungs  at  birth  is  a  pinkish  white;  in  adult  life,  a  dark  state 
color,  mottled  in  patches;  and  as  age  advances,  this  mottling  assumes  a  black 
color.  The  coloring  matter  consists  of  granules  of  a  carbonaceous  substance 
deposited  in  the  areolar  tissue  near  the  surface  of  the  organ.  It  increasesinquan- 
tity  as  age  advances,  and  is  more  abundant  in  males  than  in  females.  The  pos- 
terior border  of  the  lung  is  usually  darker  than  the  anterior.  The  surface  of 
the  lung  is  smooth,  shining,  and  marked  out  into  numerous  polyhedral  spaces, 
indicating  the  lobules  of  the  organ  :  the  area  of  each  of  these  spaces  ia  crossed  br 
numerous  lighter  lines. 

'  Cyclopadia  of  Anatomy  ajid  Pkynology.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  10T2, 
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The  substance  of  the  lung  is  of  a  light,  porous,  spongy  texture ;  it  floats  in  water, 
and  crepitates  when  handled,  owing  to  the  presence  of  air  in  the  tissue ;  it  is  also 
highly  elastic ;  hence  the  collapsed  state  of  these  organs  when  they  are  removed 
from  the  closed  cavity  of  the  thorax. 

Structure. — The  lungs  are  composed  of  an  external  serous  coat,  a  subserous 
areolar  tissue,  and  the  pulmonary  substance  or  parenchyma. 

The  serous  coat  is  derived  from  the  pleura ;  it  is  thin,  transparent,  and  invests 
the  entire  organ  as  far  as  the  root. 

The  subserotis  areolar  tissue  contains  a  large  proportion  of  elastic  fibres;  it 
invests  the  entire  surface  of  the  lung,  and  extends  inwards  between  the  lobules. 

The  parenchyma  is  composed  of  lobules,  which,  although  closely  connected 
together  by  an  interlobular  areolar  tissue,  are  quite  distinct  from  one  another,  and 
are  easily  separable  in  the  foetus.  The  lobules  vary  in  size :  those  on  the  surface 
are  large,  of  pyramidal  form,  the  base  turned  towards  the  surface ;  those  in  the 
interior  smaller,  and  of  various  forms.  Each  lobule  is  composed  of  one  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tube  and  its  terminal  air-cells,  and  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  pulmonary  and  bronchial  vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves;  all  of  these 
structures  being  connected  together  by  areolar  fibrous  tissue. 

The  bronchus^  upon  entering  the  substance  of  the  lung,  divides  and  subdivides 
dichotomously  throughout  the  entire  organ.  Sometimes  three  branches  arise 
together,  and  occasionally  small  lateral  branches  are  given  off  from  the  sides  of  a 
main  trunk.  Each  of  the  smaller  subdivisions  of  the  bronchi  enters  a  pulmonary 
lobule  (lobular  bronchial  tube),  and,  again  subdividing,  ultimately  terminates  in 
the  intercellular  passages  and  air-cells  of  which  the  lobule  is  composed.  Within 
the  lungs  the  bronchial  tubes  are  circular,  not  flattened,  and  their  constituent 
elements  present  the  following  peculiarities  of  structure. 

The  cartilages  are  not  imperfect  rings,  but  consist  of  thin  laminae,  of  varied 
form  and  size,  scattered  irregularly  along  the  sides  of  the  tube,  being  most  dis- 
tinct at  the  points  of  division  of  the  bronchi.  They  may  be  traced  into  tubes, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  only  one-fourth  of  a  line.  Beyond  this  point  the  tubes 
are  wholly  membranous.  The  fibrous  coat  and  the  longitudinal  elastic  fibres  are 
continued  into  the  smallest  ramifications  of  the  bronchi.  The  muscular  coat  is 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  layer  of  annular  fibres,  which  may  be  traced 
upon  the  smallest  bronchial  tubes :  they  consist  of  the  unstriped  variety  of  mus- 
cular fibre.  The  mucous  membrane  lines  the  bronchi  and  its  ramifications 
throughout,  and  is  covered  with  columnar  ciliated  epithelium. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Rainey,^  the  lobular  bronchial  tubes,  on 
entering  the  substance  of  the  lobules,  divide  and  subdivide  from  four  to  nine 
times,  according  to  the  size  of  the  lobule,  continuing  to  diminish  in  size  until 
they  attain  a  diameter  of  ^  to  ^V  ^^  ^^  inch.  They  then  become  changed  in 
structure,  losing  their  cylindrical  form,  and  are  continued  onwards  as  irregular 
passages  (intercellular  passages,  Rainey — air-sacs.  Waters),  through  the  substance 
of  the  lobule,  their  sides  and  extremities  being  closely  covered  by  numerous  sac- 
cular dilatations,  the  air-cells.  This  arrangement  resembles  most  closely  the 
naked-eye  appearances  observed  in  the  reticulated  structure  of  the  lung  of  the 
tortoise  and  other  Reptilia.  Opinions  have  differed  as  to  the  existence  of  com- 
munications or  anastomoses  between  the  intercellular  passages,  or  air-sacs. 
According  to  Dr.  Waters,*  these  air-sacs,  as  he  terms  them,  are  arranged  in 
groups,  or  "lobulettes,"  of  five  or  six,  which  spring  from  the  terminal  dilatation 
of  a  single  bronchial  tube,  but  have  no  other  communication  with  each  other,  or 
with  neighboring  lobulettes,  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  their  common  connec- 
tion with  the  bronchial  tul)es. 

The  air-cellsj  or  alveoli  (Waters),  are  small,  polyhedral,  alveolar  recesses, 
separated  from  each  other  by  thin  septa,  and  communicating  freely  with  the 

^  Medico- Chirurgical  TramactionSj  vol.  xxviii.,  1845. 
*  The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Lnng,  1860,  pp.  136-150. 
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T\g.  518.— The  Roots  of  the  Lungs  and  Posterior  Pulmonary  Plexus,  seen  from  behind. 
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intercellular  passages  or  air-sacs.  They  are  well  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  lung, 
and  vary  from  ^^^^th  to  T^^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  being  largest  on  the  surface, 
at  the  thin  borders,  and  at  the  apex,  and  smallest  in  the  interior. 

At  the  termination  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  in  the  intercellular  passages,  their 
constituent  elements  become  changed :  their  walls  are  formed  by  an  interlacing 
of  the  longitudinal  elastic  bundles  with  fibrous  tissue ;  the  muscular  fibres  dis- 
appear, and  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  thin  and  delicate,  and  lined  with  a 
layer  of  squamous  epithelium.  The  latter  membrane  lines  the  air-cells,  and 
forms  by  its  reduplications  the  septa  intervening  between  them. 

The  Pulmonary  Artery  conveys  the  venous  blood  to  the  lungs:  it  divides  into 
branches  which  accompany  the  oronchial  tubes,  and  terminates  in  a  dense  capil- 
lary network,  upon  the  walls  of  the  intercellular  passages  and  air-cells.  From 
this  network  the  radicles  of  the  pulmonary  veins  arise;  coalescing  into  large 
branches,  they  accompany  the  arteries,  and  return  the  blood,  purified  by  its 
passage  through  the  capillaries,  to  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart.  In  the  lung  the 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  usually  above  and  in  front  of  a  bronchial 
tube,  the  vein  below. 

The  Pulmonary  Capillaries  form  plexuses  which  lie  immediately  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane,  on  the  walls  and  septa  of  the  air-cells  and  upon  the  walls  of 
the  intercellular  passages.  In  the  septa  between  the  cells  the  capillary  network 
forms  a  single  layer.  The  capillaries  form  a  very  minute  network,  the  meshes 
of  which  are  smaller  than  the  vessels  themselves;^  their  walls  are  also  exceed- 
ingly thin.  The  vessels  of  neighboring  lobules  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
do  not  anastomose ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Waters,  those  of  the  separate  groups 
of  intercellular  passages,  or  air- sacs  (which  groups  he  denominates  lobulettes), 
are  also  indepenaent;  so  that  in  the  septa  between  two  adjoining  lobulettes  there 
would  be  a  double  layer  of  capillaries,  one  layer  belonging  to  each  of  the  adjacent 
air-sacs,  or  intercellular  passages.  If  this  is  really  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels, 
it  would  follow  that,  in  the  septa  between  the  air-cells  (or  alveoli),  the  blood  in 
the  capillaries  would  be  exposed  on  all  sides  to  the  action  of  the  air,  since  it  is 
circulating  in  a  single  layer  of  vessels,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  membrane 
of  the  air-passages  on  both  sides;  but  that  in  the  septa  between  the  intercellular 
passages  (or  air-sacs)  the  blood  in  the  double  layer  of  capillaries  will  be  in  con- 
tact with  the  air  on  one  side  only. 

The  Bronchial  Arteries  supply  blood  for  the  nutrition  of  the  lung:  they  are 
derived  from  the  thoracic  aorta,  and,  accompanying  the  bronchial  tubes,  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  bronchial  glands,  and  upon  the  walls  of  the  larger  bronchial  tubes 
and  pulmonary  vessels,  and  terminate  in  the  deep  bronchial  veins.  Others  are 
distributed  in  the  interlobular  areolar  tissue,  and  terminate  partly  in  the  deep, 
partly  in  the  superficial,  bronchial  veins.  Lastly,  some  ramify  upon  the  walls  of 
the  smallest  bronchial  tubes,  and  terminate  in  the  pulmonary  veins. 

The  Superficial  and  Deep  Bronchial  Veins  unite  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  and 
terminate  on  the  right  side  in  the  vena  azygos ;  on  the  left  side,  in  the  superior 
intercostal  vein. 

According  to  Dr.  Waters,  the  bronchial  veins  do  not  exist  within  the  proper 
substance  of  the  lung,  but  commence  at  or  near  the  root  of  the  lung  by  branches 
which  lie  on  the  large  bronchial  tubes.  lie  also  denies  that  the  bronchial  arteries 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  pulmonarj-  capillary  plexus,  believing  that  the 
communication  between  the  bronchial  and  pulmonary  system  of  vessels  takes 
place  in  the  pulmonary  veins.  If  this  view  be  correct,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
blood  carried  by  the  bronchial  arteries  must  be  returned  to  the  heart  by  the  pul- 
monary veins,  and  thus  the. great  mass  of  pure,  or  arterial,  blood  wliich  is  carried 
by  the  pulmonary  veins  would  be  adulterated  by  a  small  quantity  of  carbonized 
or  venous  blood  which  has  passed  through  the  bronchial  circulation. 

^  The  meshes  are  only  0.002'^^  to  0.008'^^  in  width,  while  the  vessels  are  0.003^^'  to  0.006^^^ 
— Kolliker,  Human  Microscopic  Anatomy, 
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The  Lymphatics  consist  of  a  superficial  and  deep  set;  tbey  terminate  at  the 
root  of  the  lung,  in  the  bronchial  glands. 

Nerves. — The  lungs  are  supplied  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  puimonaiy 
plexuses,  formed  chiefly  by  branches  from  the  sympathetic  and  pneuraogastric. 
Tlic  tilaments  from  these  ple.Nuses  accoinpany  the  oronchial  tubes,  upon  which 
they  are  lost.     Small  ganglia  arc  found  upon  these  nerves. 

Thyroid  Gland. 

The  thyroid  gland  bears  much  resemblance  in  structure  to  other  glandular 
organs,  and  is  usually  classified  together  with  the  tliymus,  suprarenal  capsuW, 
and  spleen,  under  tlie  head  of  ductless  glands,  since  it  has  no  excretory  duct.  It,- 
function  is  unknown,  but,  from  its  situation  in  connection  with  the  trachea  and 
larynx,  the  thyroid  body  is  usually  described  wilh  those  organs,  although  it  lakies 
no  part  in  the  function  of  respiration.  It  is  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  ihe 
trachea,  and  consists  of  two  lateral  lobes,  placed  one  on  each  side  of  that  tube, 
and  connected  together  by  a  narrow  transverse  portion,  the  isthmus. 

Its  anterior  sw/ace  is  convex,  and  covered  by  the  Sterno-byoid,  St erno- thyroid, 
and  Omo-hyoid  muscles. 
Fig.  6U.— Trt-o  l^ibiiles  from  the  TliTTOid         It«  lateral  surfaces,  also  convex,  lie  in 
of  an  Infntit.  contact  with  the  sheath   of  the  common 

carotid  artery, 

Ita  posterior  surface  is  concave,  and 
embraces  the  trachea  and  larynx.  Ti)e 
posterior  borders  of  the  gland  extt;nd 
as  far  back  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
pharynx, 

Tlie  thyroid  is  of  a  brownish-red  color. 
Its  weight  varies  from  one  to  two  ounce?. 
It  is  larger  in  females  than  in  males,  and 
becomes  slightly  increased  in  size  during 
menstruation.  It  occasionally  become^ 
enormously  hypertrophied,  constitutiug  ilie 
disease  called  bronehocele,  or  goitre.  Each 
lobe  is  somewhat  conical  in  shape,  about 
two  inches  in  length,  and  three-quartersot" 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  brcadih, 

o.  SmaU  glandular  leslcEei  vLtk  their  cflla.  b.  The  the  right  lobc  being  tile  larger  of  the  tWO, 
nme  with  iDcipieot  colloid   metaraorphosk  more  rJ^^^,    islltmilS    COnuectS    the    loweF   thinl 

Floo  riilclM  of  the  same.   /.  An  eflbrent  vessel  of       °^  ''''*'  ^"^^  lateral  lobCS  ;  it  mcaSUres  StWUt 

considerable gii«.  half  an  inch  In  breadth,  aud  the  same  in 

depth,  and  usually  covers  the  second  and 
third  rings  of  the  trachea.  Its  situation  presents,  however,  many  variation?, 
a  point  of  importance  in  the  operation  of  tracheotomy.  Sometimes  the  isthmus 
is  altogether  wanting, 

A  third  lobe,  of  conical  shape,  called  tlic  pyramid,  occasionally  arises  from  the 
left  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  isthmus,  or  from  the  left  lobe,  and  ascends  as 
high  as  the  hyoid  bone.  It  is  occa.'iionally  quite  detached,  or  divided  into  two 
parts,  or  altogether  wanting. 

A  few  muscular  bands  are  occasionally  found  attached,  above,  to  the  body  of 
the  hyoid  bone,  and  below  to  the  isthmus  of  the  gland,  or  ita  pyramidal  process. 
These  form  a  muscle,  which  was  named  by  Siimmerring  the  Levator  yianduls 
tkyroidew. 

Structure. — The  thyroid  consists  of  a  connective-tissue  capsule,  from  the  internal 
surface  of  which  are  given  oft'  septa,  which  subdivide  the  organ  into  lobes  and 
lobules,  and  in  which  ramify  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics.  Each  lobule  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  vesicles  inclosed  in  a  vascular  connective  tissue,  derived  from 
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the  interlobular  structure,  by  means  of  which  they  are  packed  together  into 
lobules,  the  aggregation  of  which  form  the  lobes  of  the  gland. 

According  to  Dr.  Baber,  who  has  recenlly  published  some  important  observa- 
tions on  the  minute  structure  of  the  tliyroid,'  the  vesicles  of  the  thyroid  of  the 
adult  animal  are  generally  closed  cavities;  bnt  in  some  young  animals  {e.g., 
young  dogs)  the  vesicles  are  more  or  less  tubular  and  branched.  This  appear- 
ance he  supposes  to  be  due  to  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  gland,  and  merely 
indicating  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  vesicles  is  taking  place.  Each 
vesicle  is  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  epithelium,  the  cells  of  whicli,  though  differ- 
ing somewhat  in  shape  in  difterent  animals,  have  always  a  tendency  to  assume  a 
columnar  form.  Between  the  epithelial  cells  exists  a  delicate  reticulum.  The 
vesicles  are  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  and  contain  as  a  normal  product  a  viscid, 
homogeneous,  semi-fluid,  slightly  yellowish  material,  which  frequently  contains 
blood ;  the  red  corpuscles  of  whicli  are  found  in  it  in  various  stages  of  disintegra- 
tion and  decolorization,  the  yellow  tinge  being  probably  due  to  the  haemoglobin, 
which  is  thus  set  free  from  the  colored  corpuscles.     Baber  has  also  described  in 

Fig.  516, — Minute  Stracture  of  TLrroid.  From  a  Transverse  Section  of  the  Thyroid  of  a  Dog. 
(Semi -diagrammatic)  From  Dr.  Baber'B  paper,  Pkilotophieal  TTangactiont  qf  the  Boyal 
Society,  vol.  cUvi.,  pt.  il.,  p.  557. 


A.  tvomeD  of  in  urterr,  «een  In  trmisierw  • 

Ktlon,    B.  rnw 

•«cll0D  or 

flUed  with  ■  gnnulir  miMriml.    CCoDtenUor 

he  .aide.,  -hiih 

presents 

TolclM,  the  eptUiellti]  cell,  of  which  m  fl.tlen 

Bd  bj  the  ution  o 

the  thyroid  gland  of  the  dog  large  round  cells  ("parenchymatous cells"),  each 
provided  with  a  single  oval-shaped  nucleus,  which  migrate  into  the  interior  of 
the  gland-vesicles. 

The  capillary  blood-vessels  form  a  dense  plexus  in  the  connective  tissue  around 
the  vesicles,  between  the  epithelium  of  the  vesicles  and  the  endothelium  of  the 
lymph-spaces,  which  latter  surround  a  greater  or  smaller  part  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  vesicle.  These  lymph-spaces  empty  themselves  into  lymphatic 
vessels,  which  run  in  the  interlobular  connective  tissue,  not  uncommonly  sur- 
rounding the  arteries  which  they  accompany,  and  communicate  with  a  network 
in  the  capsule  of  the  gland.  Baber  has  found  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  thyroid 
a  viscid  material  which  is  morphologically  identical  with  the  normal  constituent 
of  the  vesicle. 

From  this  it  follows  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  thyroid  is  the  destruction 
■  "Beeeorohes  on  the  Miante  Strocture  of  the  Thyroid  Gland,"  Phil.  Ttum.,  part  iii.,  1681. 
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of  the  colored  corpuscles  in  the  vesicles,  arid  their  removal  and  final  discharge 

into  the  general  circulation  by  the  lymphatics. 

Vessels  and  yerves. — The  arteries  supplying  the  thyroid  are  the  superior  and 
inferior  thyroid,  and  sometimes  an  additional  branL-h 
^'^-  ^"'-  (thyroidea  media,  or  ima)  from  the  arteria  innomi- 

nata,  or  the  arch  of  tlie  aorta,  which  ascends  upon 
the  front  of  the  trachea.  The  arteries  are  remark- 
able for  their  large  size  and  frequent  anastomosfes. 
The  veiTis  form  a  plexus  on  the  surface  of  the  gland, 
and  on  the  front  of  the  trachea,  from  which  arise 
the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  thyroid  veins; 
the  two  former  terminating  in  the  interual  jugular, 
the  latter  in  the  vena  innominnta.  The  lymphatics 
are  numerous,  of  large  size,  and  terminate  in  the 
thoracic  and  right  lymphatic  ducts.  They  are  thus 
described  by  Frey: — "The  whole  envelope  of  the 
organ  is  covered  by  knotted  trunks,  which  take 
*  ^     their  origin  from  a  network  of  very  complicated 

canals,  situated  in  a  deeper  layer  of   the  former. 
,  This  latter  network  is  formed  around  the  secoadary 

^  lobules  of  the  gland  by  the  reticular  intercommuni- 

cations of  these  canal's  (Fig.  514,  /).  From  the 
peripheral  network  formed  of  cjinals  burrowing 
through  the  connective  tissue  of  the  capsule,  lateral 
ramifications  are  given  oft'  which  penetrate  into  tlie 
interior,  and  gradually  inclose  the  primary  lobes  in 
complete  rings,  or  more  or  less  perfect  arches  (rf,  rf). 
From  these  a  few  fine  terminal  passages  with  bhnd 
ends  (e)  are  seen  sinkiug  in   between  the  difterent 

with  r»t, »t /without  8  nucleus,  s.h.     vesiclcs.     The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  pneumo 

■coneeotric  bodia.  g.  An  encapjui.ied     eastric ,'  and  from  the  middle  and  inferior  cervical 

□ucI«Bl«d cell,    A.  AromnfwEtestructure  i-         i«   .1  ^1      .- 

ofiiinnurnMure.  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic. 

Chemical  Composition. — The  thyroid  gland  con- 
sists of  albumen,  traces  of  gelatine,  stearine,  oleine,  extractive  matter,  alkaline 
and  earthy  salts,  and  water.  The  salts  are  chloride  of  sodium,  alkaline  sulphates, 
phosphate  of  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  and  a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron. 

Thymus  Gland. 

The  thymus  gland  presents  much  resemblance  in  structure  to  other  glandular 
orjrans,  and  is  another  of  the  organs  denominated  ductless  glands. 

The  thymus  gland  is  a  temporary  organ,  attaining  its  full  size  at  the,  end  of 
the  second  year,  when  it  cea'^es  to  grow,  and  gradually  dwindles,  until  at  pubertT 
it  has  almost  disappeared.  If  examined  when  its  growth  is  most  active,  it  will 
be  found  to  consist  of  two  lateral  lobes  placed  in  close  contact  along  the  middle 
line,  situated  partly  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  partly  in  the  neck,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  fourth  costal  cartilage  upwards,  as  high  as  tne  lower  border  of  the  thy- 
roid gland.  It  is  covered  by  the  sternum,  and  by  the  origins  of  the  Sterno-Iivoid 
and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles.  In  the  mediastinum  it  rests  upon  the  pericardinm, 
being  separated  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  great  vessels  by  the  thoracic 
fa.scia.  In  the  neck  it  lies  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  trachea,  behind  the 
Sterno-hyoid  and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles.  The  two  lobes  generally  dit^erinsize: 
they  are  occasionallv  united,  so  as  to  form  a  single  ma.ss;  and  sometimes  sepa- 
rated by  an  intermo^iale  lobe.  The  thymus  is  of  a  pinkish-gray  color,  soft,  and 
lohulated  on  its  surfaces.     It  is  about  two  inches  in  length,  one  and  a  half  in 

'  Fi-ey  denies  that  tlie  vagus  supplies  any  of  tliesa  nerves,  deriving  them  entirely  from  Che»™- 
pathetic. 
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breadth  below,  and  about  three  or  four  lines  in  thickness.    At  birth  it  weighs 

about  half  an  ounce. 

Struclure. — Each  lateral  lobe  is  composed  of  numerous  lobules,  held  together 
by  delicate  nreolar  tissue ;  the  entire  gland  being  inclosed  iu  an  investing  capsule 
of  a  similar  but  denser  structure.  Tiie  primary  lobules  vary  in  size  from  a  pin's 
head  to  a  small  pea,  and  are  made  up  of  a  number  of  small  uodules  or  follicles, 
which  are  irregular  in  sliape  and  are  more  or  less  fused  together,  especially 
towards  the  interior  of  the  gland.  According  to  Watney,  each  follicle  consists 
of  a  medullary  and  cortical  portion,  which  differ  in  many  essential  particulars 
from  each  other.  The  cortical  portion  is  mainly  composed  of  lymphoid  cells, 
supported  by  a  delicate  reticulum.  In  addition  tu  this  reticulum,  of  which  traces 
only  are  found  in  the  medullary  portion,  there  is  also  a  network  of  finely  branched 

Pig.  GIT. — Minnt«  Structure  of  TlijmtiB  Gland.  Follicle  of  injected  tlijmas  from  calf,  fonr  tiays 
old,  Bltghtl?  diagr&miDRtic  {magnified  aboat  60  diameterB).  Tlie  large  vesneU  are  disposed  in 
two  rings,  one  of  which  surruunda  tlie  follicle,  the  other  lies  Jost  withia  the  loarglD  of  ilie 
medalla. 

"^  B 
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cells,  with  coarse  thread.s,  which  is  continuous  with  a  similar  network  in  the 
medullary  portion.  This  network  forms  an  adventitia  to  the  blood-vessels.  In 
the  med^illary  portion  there  are  but  few  lymphoid  cells,  but  there  are,  especially 
towards  the  centre,  granular  cells  and  concentric  corpuscles.  The  granular  cells 
are  rounded  or  fl.isk -shaped  masses,  attached  (often  by  fibrillated  exiremities)  to 
blood-vessels  and  to  newly  formed  connective  tissue.  The  concentric  corpuscles 
are  composed  of  a  central  mass,  consisting  of  one  or  more  granular  cells,  and  of  a  , 
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capsule,  which  is  formed  of  epithelioid  cells,  which  are  continuous  with  the 
branched  cells  forming  the  network  mentioned  above. 

Each  follicle  is  surrounded  by  a  capillary  plexus,  from  which  vessels  pass  into 
the  interior,  and  radiate  from  the  periphery  towards  the  centre,  and  form  a  second 
zone  just  within  the  margin  of  the  medullary  portion.  In  the  centre  of  the 
medulla  there  are  very  few  vessels,  and  they  are  of  minute  size. 

Dr.  Watney  has  recently  made  the  important  observation  that  haemoglobin  is 
found  in  the  thymus,  either  in  cysts  or  in  cells  situated  near  to,  or  forming  part 
of,  the  concentric  corpuscles.  This  haemoglobin  varies  from  granules  to  masses 
exactly  resembling  colored  blood-corpuscles,  oval  in  the  bird,  reptile,  and  fish; 
circular  in  all  mammals,  except  in  the  camel.  Dr.  Watney  has  also  disco vered,  in 
the  lymph  issuing  from  the  thymus,  similar  cells  to  those  found  in  the  gland, 
and,  like  them,  containing  ha3moglobin,  either  in  the  form  of  granules  or  masses. 
From  these  facts,  he  arrives  at  the  physiological  conclusion  that  the  thymus  is 
one  source  of  the  colored  blood-corpuscles. 

These  points  are  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  drawing  by  Dr.  Watney 
(Fig.  517),  for  which  I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  him. 

Vessels  and  Nerves, — The  arteries  supplying  the  thymus  are  derived  from  the 
internal  mammary,  and  from  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid.  The  veins  termi- 
nate in  the  left  vena  innominata,  and  in  the  thyroid  veins.  The  lymphatics  are 
of  large  size,  arise  in  the  substance  of  the  gland,  and  are  said  to  terminate  in  the 
internal  jugular  vein.  Sir  A.  Cooper  believed  that  these  vessels  carried  into  the 
blood  the  secretion  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  thymus.  The  newts  are 
exceedingly  minute ;  they  are  derived  from  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic. 
Branches  from  the  descendens  noni  and  phrenic  reach  the  investing  capsule,  but 
do  not  penetrate  into  the  substance  of  the  gland. 

Chemical  Composition, — The  solid  animal  constituents  of  the  thymus  are  albu- 
men and  fibrine  in  large  quantities,  gelatin,  and  other  animal  matters.  The 
salts  are  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates,  with  chloride  of  potassium.  It  contains 
about  80  per  cent,  of  water. 


The  Urinary  Organs. 


The  Kidney3.' 

Definition  and  General  Description. — The  kidneys  are  Ihe  two  largest 
tubular  glands  of  the  body,  and  are  inteuded  for  the  secretion  of  urine.  They 
are  found  at  the  back  part  of  the  abdomen,  behind  the  peritoneum,  situated  in 
the  lumbar  region? ;  each  kidney  extending  from  the  eleventh  rib  nearly  to  the 
crest  of  the  ilium,  but  the  right  a  little  lower  than  the  left,  in  consequence  of 
the  large  space  occupied  by  the  liver.  They  are  usually  imbedded  in  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  fat,  which  principally  holds  them  in  position,  though  ihey 
are  also  to  some  extent  sustained  by  the  large  blood-vessels  with  which  tney  are 
connected. 

Each  kidney  is  about  four  inches  in  length,  two  in  breadth,  and  one  in  thick- 
ness, the  left  being  somewhat  larger,  though  thinner,  than  the  right.  The 
weight  of  the  kidney  in  the  adult  male  varies 

from  4  J  oz.  to  6  OZ.,  in  the  adult  female  Fig.BI8.— Vertical  Section  of  Kidnej. 
from  4  oz.  to  5J  oz.,  the  left  being  nearly 
always  heavier  than  the  right  by  about  two 
.drachms.  The  combined  weight  of  the  two 
kidneys  in  proportion  to  the  body  is  about  1 
to  240.  The  renal  substance  is. of  a  dark-red 
color,  and  dense  in  texture;  but  it  is  easily 
lacerable  under  mechanical  force. 

Relations.  Each  kidney  presents  for  exam- 
ination two  surfaces,  two  borders,  an  upper  and 
a  lower  extremity. 

The  anCerior  avrface  is  convex  and  entirely 
covered  by  peritoneum.  It  is  in  relation,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  body,  with  the  back  part 
of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  descending 
portion  of  the  duodenum,  and  the  ascending 
colon  ;  and  on  the  left,  with  tlie  great  end  of 
the  stomach,  the  lower  end  of  the  spleen,  the 
tail  of  the  pancreas,  and  the  descending  colon. 

'V\\e  posterior  surface,  flatter  than  the  ante- 
rior, rests  upon  the  corresponding  crus  of  the 
diaphragm  in  front  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
ribs,  the  anterior  lamella  of  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  transversalis  abdomini.'^  which  separates 
it  from  the  quadratus  lumborum,  and  on  the 
psoas  magnus, 

"VXin  externallorder  hs  convex,  and  directed  outwards  and  slightly,  forwards, 
towards  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen. 

Tlie  interTinl  border,  concave,  is  interrupted  at  its  central  portion  by  a  notch  or 
fissure  of  about  an  inch  in  length,  called  the  hilam  of  the  kidney.  This  fissure 
opens  into  a  hollow  cavity  called  the  sin'is,  and  through  it  pass  the  vessels,  duet 
(ureter),  nerves,  and  lymphatics  of  the  kidney  enveloped  in  fat  and  cellular  tis-fue. 
Let  the  vessels,  nerves,  duct,  and  fat  be  removed  so  as  to  leave  only  the  kidney 

'  Tliia  description  is  from  the  pea  of  myfriemlMr.  E.J,  Spittn,  late  Demoostrator  of  Aaatomy 

(8<17) 
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proper ;  the  hilum  will  be  seen  opening  into  the  sinus  just  as,  in  osteology,  a  fis- 
sure opens  into  a  fossa.  The  relation  of  the  hilum  to  the  sinus  will  be  under- 
stood by  comparing  Figs.  518,  519.  In  the  former  the  hilum  and  sinus  are  seen 
in  section,  the  hilum  occupied  by  the  commencement  of  the  ureter  proper,  the 
sinus  filled  by  the  pelvis.  In  the  latter  figure  the  pelvis  has  been  separated  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  sinus  of  the  kidney,  and  partly  lifted  out  of  it.  The  rela- 
tive position  of  the  vessels  and  ureter  to  each  other  is  usually,  although  not  always, 
as  follows  : — ^From  above  downwards — artery,  vein,  ureter ;  from  before  back- 
wards— vein,  artery,  ureter. 

The  superior  extremity^  directed  slightly  inwards  as  well  as  upwards,  is  tliick 
and  rounded,  and  embraced  by  the  suprarenal  capsule.  It  corresponds  on  the  left 
side  with  the  upper,  and  on  the  right  with  the  lower  border  of  the  eleventh  rib. 

Fig.  619. — ^Diagram  of  the  Hilnm,  Sinus,  and  Pelvis  of  the  Kidney. 


a.  The  hilum  cut  open,  leading  into  Qt)  the  sinus,  e.  The  pelvis  of  the  ureter  partly  separated  from  the  walls  of  tb« 
sinus,  and  lifted  out ;  the  ureter  is  seen  continuous  with  it,  and  emerging  fh>m  the  hilum  below.  c2,  e.  The  real  ulerf 
and  vein  passing  through  the  sinus. 

The  inferior  extremity^  directed  a  little  outwards  as  well  as  downwards,  is 
smaller  than  the  superior  and  more  flattened ;  it  extends  nearly  as  low  as  the 
crest  of  the  ilium. 

General  Structure  of  the  Kidney. — The  structure  of  the  kidney,  as  seen 
by  the  naked  eye  on  making  a  section  from  its  convex  to  its  concave  border,  will 
be  found  to  consist  of  two  parts  :  the  glandular  portion,  or  ticfney  proper,  and  its 
excretory  duct,  or  ureter ^^  which  latter  will  be  described  separately. 

The  kidney  proper  presents  two  distinct  parts  :  the  outer  or  cortical  portion,  sur- 
rounded by  the  capsule^  and  the  inner  or  medullary ,  which  latter  is  arranged  in 
large  conical  masses,  called  the  pyramids  of  Malpighi. 

The  caps7ile  is  a  fibrous  coat  formed  of  dense  areolar  tissue.  It  is  thin  and 
smooth,  and  easily  removed  from  the  cortical  structure,  to  which  it  is  connected 
only  by  small  blood-vessels  and  by  numerous  fine  fibrous  processes  continuous 

"  In  this  section  the  first  two  portions  of  the  duct  are  alone  seen.  These  are  usually  called  the 
calices  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney  ;  but  inasmuch  as  they  are  really  part  of  the  ureter^  they  will  be 
described  under  that  head. 
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with  the  connective  tissue  of  the  kidnev.  At  the  hilum  it  is  reflected  inwards 
SO  as  to  line  the  sides  of  the  sinus;  and  at  the  floor  of  that  cavity  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  fibrous  sheaths  of  the  vessels  and  nerves,  and  with  the  cup-like 
commencements  of  the  ureter  above  mentioned,  called  the  calices. 

The  cortical  structure  is  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  soft,  granular,  and  easily 
lacerable.  It  is  found  everywhere  immediately  beneath  the  capsule,  and  is  seen 
to  extend  itself  in  an  arched  form  over  each  medullary  pyramid.  The  part 
separating  the  sides  of  any  two  pyramids,  through  which  the  arteries  and  nerves 
enter  and  the  veins  and  lymphatics  emerge  from  the  kidney,  is  called  a  cortical 
column^  or  column  of  Aertini  (A,  A',  Fig.  518);  whilst  that  portion  which 
stretches  from  one  cortical  column  to  the  next,  and  intervenes  between  the  base 
of  the  pyramid  and  the  capsule,  which  is  marked  by  the  dotted  line,  extending 
from  A  to  a'  (Fig.  518),  is  called  a  cortical  arch,  the  depth  of  which  varies  from 
a  third  to  half  an  inch.  The  cortical  structure  is  composed  of  convoluted  and 
straight  tubes,  called  tubuli  uriniferi ;  of  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics ; 
and  alsoof  numerous  little  red  masses  disseminated  throughout  its  substance,  known 
as  the  Malpighian  bodies.  These  bodies,  with  the  interstitial  tissue  connecting 
them,  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  the  "Minute  Structure  of  the  Kidney." 

The  medullary  structure^  as  before  said,  is  seen  to  consist  of  paleish-red  colored 
striated  conical  masses,  the  pyramids  of  Malpighi ;  the  number  of  which,  vary- 
ing from  eight  to  eighteen,  corresponds  to  the  number  of  hbes  of  which  the 
organ  in  the  foetal  state  is  composed.  The  Jcwe  of  each  pyramid  is  surrounded 
by  a  cortical  arch,  and  directed  towards  the  circumference  of  the  kidney;  the 
sides  are  contiguous  with  the  cortical  columns;  whilst  the  apex,  known  as  the 
papilla  or  mammilla oiihQ  kidney,  is  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  and  is  seen 
projecting  into  one  of  the  calices  of  the  ureter. 

In  addition  to  the  arteries  and  veins  and  the  "looped  tubes  of  Henle,"  hereafter 
to  be  described,  each  pyramid  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  straight,  urinif- 
erous  tubes  passing  from  base  to  apex,  and  which,  by  repeated  inosculations  at 
very  acute  angles,  are  reduced  to  a  comparativel}''  small  number,  and  terminate 
in  open  mouths  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  mamilla. 

Minute  Structure  of  the  Kidney. — Under  this  head  the  Malpighian  bodies 
will  be  first  described ;  then  the  course  and  structure  of  the  tubuli  uriniferi ;  and 
lastly,  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  lymphatics,  and  connective  tissue  or  intertubular 
stroma. 

The  Malpighian  bodies  are  small,  rounded  masses,  averaging  yj^th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  of  a  deep-red  color,  found  only  in  the  cortical  structure  of  the  kidney; 
being  scattered  throughout  the  columns  of  Bertini,  but  regularly  disposed  in 
double  rows  in  the  cortical  arches.  Each  of  these  little  bodies  is  composed  of 
two  parts :  a  central  glomerulus  of  vessels,  called  a  Maljyiyhian  tuft,  and  a  mem- 
branous envelope,  the  Malpighian  capsule,  which  latter  is  a  small,  pouch-like 
commencement  of  a  uriniferous  tubule.* 

The  Malpighian  tuft,  or  vascular  glomerulus,  consists  of  the  ramifications  of 
certain  small  vessels  termed  afferent  and  efferent  renals,  the  latter  being  usually 
smaller  than  the  former.  Each  renal  afferent  in  the  cortical  arches  is  derived 
from  an  interlobular  artery  (Fig.  521),  but  in  the  cortical  columns  it  springs  from 
one  of  the  arteriae  proprisB  renales  (Fig.  528).  Having  pierced  the  capsule, 
usually  at  a  point  opposite  to  the  commencing  tubule  (Figs.  520,  521),  it  divides 
in  a  radiating  or  tuft-like  manner  into  several  terminal  branches,  which  ultimately 
inosculate  so  as  to  form  a  network  of  capillaries,  from  which  the  efiereut  arises 
{gl.  Fig.  521).  This  latter  vessel  makes  its  egress  from  the  capsule  near  to  the 
point  where  the  afferent  enters ;  and  then,  anastomosing  witn  other  efferents 
from  other  tufts,  contributes  to  form  a  dense  venous  plexus  around  the  urinary 
tubes  adjacent  (shown  at  m  in  Fig.  521). 

^  In  former  editions  of  this  work  the  Malpighian  capsule  was  said  to  be  found  at  the  side  as 
well  as  the  commencement  of  the  tubule  (Gerlach) ;  only  the  latter  position,  however,  is  now 
recognized  in  the  human  subject. 
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The  Malpighiaii  capsule,  whicli  surrounds  the  glomerulus,  in  formed  of  homo, 
geneous  membrane,  thicker  here  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  tube.  It  is 
pierced  at  a  point  usually  opposite  the  centre  of  the  tubule,  with  which  it  is  con- 
tinuous, by  the  afferent  and  efferent  renals,  and  is  lined  upon  its  inner  surface  bv 
a  delicate  layer  of  flattened  epithelial  cells ;  but  as  regards  this  layer,  whether  it 

Fig.  521.- 


tn.  Begton  at  tho  tueduLlirf  njr.  b.  Region  of  Ibe  lortuoq!  |»rtb>a 
of  llic  tubuJ«s.  ai.  Arlerii  Inteilobulsrla,  r*.  Veui  InlcrlulnUni 
«a.  Vninrepi.  ^  Glomemlni.  k.  Yu  eDferciu.  n.  VnouiKli 
oT  ihe  Juterlubulirii.— Froui  Ludwlg.ln  Stnckar*!  "Uudbwt.' 

is  prolonged  over  the  tuft  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion 
among  many  of  the  most  eminent  observers.  According  to  Henle,  Ecker,  and 
Bowman,  it  is  nol  reflected  upon  the  tuft  at  all,  so  that  the  latter  har.gs  free  and 
unuovered  in  the  interior  of  the  capsule  (Fig.  522,  a)  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Gerlach, 
Isaachs,  Moleschott,  and  Ghrzonszczewsky  assert  that  it  can  be  traced  upon  tbe 
whole  of  the  tuft,  and  that  the  cells  are  even  Inrger  and  better  marked  than  tbose 
upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  capsule  (Fig.  522,  bJ  ;  whilst  yet  a  third  arrange- 
m'jut  has  been  described  by  Kijlliker,  who  saya  that  the  tiift  has  no  epithelial 

^.522. 


lining  on  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  but  upon  that  portion  which  looks 
towards  the  commencing  tubule  a  special  layer  of  cubical  cells  can  always  be  seen 
(Fig.  522,  c).'     In  the  frog,  the  cells  lining  the  interior  of  the  capsule,  near  its 

'  It  is  now  verj  generally  admitted  tliat  tlie  glomerulus  is  covered  with  a  In.ver  of  epiilie'i"' 
cetls,  because  in  the  development  of  the  Malpighian  Ijodies  Ihe  extremity  of  the  urinary  tube 
heconiea  invHginated  by  the  growtli  of  the  glomeruliw.  Hence  in  the  fffltua  the  epiihelini" 
covering  tlie  vessels  is  especially  distinct,  nnd  is  made  np  of  polyhe<1ml  cells. 
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junction  with  the  tube,  are  provided  with  cilia ;  but  in  the  human  subject  their 
presence  has  not  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

The  Tubult  Unni/eri:  their  Course, — The  tubuli  uriniferi  commence  in  a 
dilated  csecal  extremity,  the  Malpighian  capsule,  and  terminate  by  an  opening 
on  the  free  surface  of  the  papillae,  so  that  the  fluid  which  they  contain  passes 
into  the  calices  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

In  their  course  the  tubuli  uriniferi  present  many  changes  in  shape  and  direction, 
and  are  contained  partly  in  the  medullary  and  partly  in  the  cortical  portions  of 
the  organ.  At  their  junction  with  the  Malpighian  capsule  they  present  a  some- 
what constricted  portion,  which  is  termed  the  neck.  Beyond  this  the  tube 
becomes  convoluted,  and  pursues  a  considerable  course  in  the  cortical  structure, 
constituting  the  proximal  convoluted  tube.  After  a  time  the  convolutions  disap- 
pear, and  the  tube  approaches  the  medullary  portion  of  the  kidney  in  a  more  or 
less  spiral  manner.  This  section  of  the  tube  has  been  called  the  spiral  tubule  of 
Schachowa.  Throughout  this  portion  of  their  course  the  tubuli  uriniferi  have 
been  contained  entirely  in  the  cortical  structure,  and  have  presented  a  pretty 
uniform  calibre.  They  now  enter  the  medullary  portion;  suddenly  become 
much  smaller,  quite  straight  in  direction,  and  dip  down  for  a  variable  depth  into 
the  pyramids,  constituting  the  descendiny  limb  of  Henle's  loop.  Bending  on 
themselves,  they  form  a  kind  of  loop,  the  loop  of  Henle,  and  rcascending,  they 
become  suddenly  enlarged  and  again  spiral  in  direction,  forming  the  ascending 
limb  of  Henle^s  loop,  and  re-enter  the  cortical  structure.  This  portion  of  the 
tube  does  not  present  a  uniform  calibre,  but  becomes  narrower  as  it  ascends  and 
irregular  in  outline.  As  a  narrow  tube  it  enters  the  cortex  and  ascends  for  a 
short  distance,  when  it  again  becomes  dilated,  irregular,  and  angular.  This 
section  is  termed  the  irregular  tubule;  it  terminates  in  a  convoluted  tube,  which 
exactly  resembles  the  proximal  convoluted  tubule,  and  is  called  the  distal  convo- 
luted tubule.  This  again  terminates  in  a  narrow  curved  tube,  which  enters  the 
straight  or  collecting  tube. 

Each  straight,  otherwise  called  a  collecting  or  receiving  tube,  commences  by  a 
small  orifice  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  papillae,  thus  opening  and  discharging 
its  contents  into  the  interior  of  one  of  the  calices.  Traced  into  the  substance  of 
the  pyramid,  these  tubes  are  found  to  run  from  apex  to  base,  dividing  dichoto- 
mously  in  their  course  and  slightly  diverging  from  each  other.  Thus  dividing 
and  subdividing,  they  reach  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  and  enter  the  cortical 
structure  greatly  increased  in  number.  Upon  entering  the  cortical  portion  they 
continue  a  straight  course  for  a  variable  distance,  ana  are  arranged  in  groups, 
several  of  these  groups  corresponding  to  a  single  pyramid.  The  tubes  in  the 
centre  of  the  group  are  the  longest,  and  reach  almost  to  the  surface  of  the  kidney, 
while  the  external  ones  are  shorter,  and  advance  only  a  short  distance  into  tne 
cortex.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  the  cortical  portion  presents  a  num- 
ber of  conical  masses,  the  apices  of  wnich  reach  the  periphery  of  the  organ,  and 
the  bases  are  applied  to  the  medullary  portion.  These  are  termed  the  pyramids 
of  Ferrein.  As  they  run  through  the  cortical  portion,  the  straight  tubes  receive 
on  either  side  the  curved  extremity  of  the  convoluted  tubes,  which,  as  stated 
above,  commence  at  the  Malpighian  capsules. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description  that  there  is  a  continuous  series  of 
tubes  from  their  commencement  in  the  Malpighian  capsules  to  their  termination 
at  the  orifices  on  the  apices  of  the  pyramids  of  Malpighi,  and  that  the  urine,  the 
secretion  of  which  commences  in  the  capsule,  finds  its  way  through  these  tubes 
into  the  calices  of  the  kidney,  and  so  into  the  ureter.  Commencing  at  the  cap- 
sule, the  tube  first  presents  a  narrow  constricted  portion,  the  neck.  2.  It  forms 
a  wide  convoluted  tube,  Xhei  proximal  convoluted  tube.  8.  It  becomes  spiral,  the 
spiral  tubule  of  Schachowa.  4.  It  enters  the  medullary  structure  as  a  narrow, 
straight  tube,  the  descending  limb  of  Henles  loop.  5.  Forming  a  loop  and  becom- 
ing dilated,  it  ascends,  somewhat  spirally  and  gradually  diminishing  in  calibre, 
and  again  enters  the  cortical  structure,  the  ascending  limb  of  Henle^s  loop.     6.  It 
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now  becomes  irregular  and  angular  in  outline,  the  irregular  tubule.  7.  It  then 
becomes  convoluted,  the  distal  convoluted  tubule,  8.  Diminishing  in  size,  it  forms 
a  curve,  the  curved  tubule,  9.  Finally  it  joins  a  straight  tube,  the  straight  col- 
lecting tid)e,  which  is  continued  downwards  through  the  medullary  substance  to 
open  at  the  apex  of  a  pyramid. 

The  Tubuli  Uriniferi:  their  Structure. — The  tubuli  uriniferi  consist  of  base- 
ment-membrane lined  with  epithelium.  The  epithelium  varies  considerably  in 
different  sections  of  the  uriniferous  tubes.  In  the  neck  the  epithelium  is  con- 
tinuous wiih  that  lining  the  Malpighian  capsule,  and,  like  it,  consists  of  flattened 
cells  with  an  oval  nucleus  (Fig.  628,  a).  The  cells  are,  however,  very  indistinct 
and  difficult  to  follow,  ana  the  tube  has  here  the  appearance  of  a  simple  base- 
ment-membrane unlined  bv  epithelium.  In  the  proximal  convoluted  tubule  and 
the  spiral  tubule  of  Schacnowa  the  epithelium  is  polyhedral  in  shape,  the  sides 


Fig.  523. 
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N.  B.— For  the  siilce  of  clearnefls  the  epithelial  cells  hare 
been  represented  moi'e  highly  magnified  than  the  tubes  In 
which  they  are  contained. 


A  A.  Malpighian  bodies.  B  B.  Maririn  of 
medullary  structure.  C  C  0.  Loops  of  Heale- 
D  D  D.  Straight  tubes  cut  oflT.  E.  Commeucing 
straight  tubes.  F.  Temiiuation  of  stiaight 
tube. 


of  the  cells  not  being  straight,  but  fitting  into  each  other,  and  in  some  animals 
so  fused  together  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  the  lines  of  junction.  In  the 
human  kidney  the  cells  often  present  an  angular  projection  of  the  surface  next 
the  basement-membrane.  These  cells  are  made  up  of  more  or  less  rod-like  fibres, 
which  rest  by  one  extremity  on  the  basement-membrane,  whilst  the  other  pro- 
jects towards  the  lumen  of  the  tube.  This  gives  to  the  cells  the  appearance  of 
distinct  striation  (Heidenhain)  (Fig.  523,  b).  In  the  descending  limb  of  Henle's 
loop  the  epithelium  resembles  that  found  in  the  Malpighian  capsule  and  tlie 
commencement  of  the  tube,  consisting  of  flat  transparent  epithelial  plates,  with 
an  oval  nucleus  (Fig.  528,  a).  In  the  ascending  limb,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cells  partake  more  of  the  character  of  those  described  as  existing  in  the  proximal 
convoluted  tubule,  being  polyhedral  in  shape,  and  presenting  the  same  appearance 
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of  striation.  The  nucleus,  however,  is  not  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  cell,  but 
near  the  lumen  (Fig.  623,  c).  After  the  a&cendiug  limb  of  Henle's  loop  becomes 
narrower  upon  entering  the  cortical  Btruotnre,  the  striation  appears  to  be  confined 
to  the  outer  part  of  the  cell ;  at  all  events,  it  is  much  more  distinct  in  this  situ- 
ation; the  nucleus,  which  appears  flattened  and  angular,  being  still  situated  near 
the  lumen  (Fig.  523,  D).  In  the  irregular  tubule,  the  cells  undergo  a  still  further 
change,  becoming  very  angular,  and  presenting  thick  bright  rods  or  markings, 

Fig.  626.— Transverse  Section  of  Pjramidal  Substance  of  Kidney  of  Pig,  the  Blood- 
vetaels  of  which  are  injected. 


which  render  the  striation  much  more  distinct  than  in  any  other  section  of  the 
urinary  tubules  (Fig.  523,  h).  In  the  dialal  convoluted  tubule  the  epithelium 
appears  to  be  identical  with  that  which  has  been  described  as  existing  in  the 
proximal  convoluted  tubule  (Fie,  523,  b).  In  the  curved  tubule,  just  before  its 
entrance  into  the  straight  collecting  tube,  the  epithelium  varies  greatly  as  regards 
the  shape  of  the  cells,  some  being  angular  with  short  processes,  others  spindle- 
shaped,  others  polyhedral  (Fig.  523,  k). 

In  the  straignt  tubes  the  epithelium  is  more  or  less  columnar;  in  its  papillary 

portion   the   cells   are   distinctly  columnar   and   transparent,  but   as   the   tube 

'  From  the  "Uandbook  fur  the  Physiolo^cal  Laboratory." 
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approaches  the  cortex  the  cells  are  less  uniform  in  shape;  some  are  polyhedral, 
and  others  angular  with  short  processes  (Fig.  523,  f  and  o). 

The  Renal  Blood-vessels:  their  Onijin,  Course,  and  distribution. — The  kidnev 
is  plentifully  supplied  with  blood  by  the  renal  artery,  a  large  oftset  of  the 
abdomiDal  aorta,  which  enters  the  sinua  through  the  hilum,  dividing  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  latter  into  four  or  five  brandies.  These,  whilst  in  the  sinua, 
give  off  a  few  twigs  for  the  nutrition  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  termiiiale 
in  the  arterise  propriee  renales,  which  enter  tlie  l^idney  proper  in  the  columns  of 
Bcrtini.  Two  of  these  pass  to  each  pyramid  of  Malpighi  and  run  along  its  sides 
for  its  entire  length,  giving  off  as  they  advance  the  afferent  vessels  of  ihe  Mai- 
pighian  bodies  in  the  columns.  Having  arrived  at  the  bases  of  the  pyramids, 
they  make  a  bend  in  their  course,  so  as  to  lie  between  the  bases  of  the  pyramids 
and  the  cortical  arches,  where  they  break  up  into  two  distinct  sets  of  brauches 
devoted  to  the  supply  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  kidney. 

Fig.  528.— Diogrnmuiatical  Sketch  of  Tig.  629.— A  portion  of  Ftg.  &2S  enlargfil 

K-itloey.  (The  references  ore  the  saue.) 


A  a.  Proper  renal  iiUry  and  vain,  tb«  tanxKt  giving  off  tlie  raoal  altbrenta,  tb«  titlsr  recelTlBg  Ott  nnal  dbmlL 
Bft.  Intf rlubulKT  arlcr;  Rud  velil.thc  Ultercamniencing  froiu  theMelliM  lelni.and  nceliiDgbniKbeg  rnmi  Itit  plrm 
BrauDil  the  tubuli  conLoni,  Die  former  giving  off  renil  iffbrent*.  C.  Stnlgbt  lulH.  mmuDdtd  bjr  tubull  tooionl.  liih 
wUIfIi  It  commonlcatei.  forming  a  pTrwnid  or  Ferreln.a«  more  fullr  Ihown  In  Fig,  Bll.  D,  Margin  of  uiBJuliuT  ub- 
lU^ucc.    E  £  E.  Receiring  tubes  cul  olT.    TJ.  Arteriole  ct  lenc  recM,  Ibe  latter  aifiing  rrom  (G}  tbe  plciui  ni  il* 

Tho./frsI  set,  the  interlolvlar  arlerirs  (Fig.s.  528,  529,  b),  are  given  off  at  right 
angles  from  the  side  of  the  arteri^  propriie  renales  looking  towards  the  cortical 
substance,  and,  passing  directly  outwards  between  the  pyramids  of  Ferrein,  sup- 
ply the  capsule,  terminating  in  the  stellate  plexus  of  veins  beneath  that  stmcture. 
In  their  outward  course  they  support  the  Mnlpighiaii  bodies  by  supplying  iliem 
with  efferent  vessels,  which,  having  pierced  the  capsule,  end  in  the  MalpigliiaQ 
tufts.  From  each  tuft  the  corresponding  renal  efferent  arises,  which,  liaviig 
made  its  egress  from  the  cap.sule  near  to  the  point  where  the  eilerent  entered, 
anastomoses  with  other  efferents  from  other  tufls,  and  contributes  to  form  a  dense 
veno'13  plexus  around  the  urinary  tubes  adjacent. 

The  second  set  from  the  arteriiE  propriie  renales  are  for  the  supply  of  ilie 
medullary  pyramids,  which  they  enter  at  their  bases ;  and  passing  through  their 
substance  straight  to  their  apices,  terminate  in  the  venous  plexuses  found  in  lliat 
situation.     They  are  called  the  arleriolie  recta  (Figs.  528,  529,  F), 

The  Renal  Veins  arise  from  three  sources — the  veins  beneath  the  capsule,  ilie 
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plexuses  around  the  tubuH  contorti  in  the  cortical  arches,  and  the  plexuses 
situated  at  the  apices  of  the  pyramids  of  Malpighi.  The  veins  beneath  the  cap- 
sule are  stellate  in  arrangement,  being  found  around  the  bases  of  the  pyramids 
of  Ferrein,  and  are  derived  from  the  terminations  of  the  interlobular  arteries. 
These  join  to  form  the  vense  interlobulares^  which  pass  inwards  between  the  pyra- 
mids of  Ferrein,  receive  branches  from  the  plexuses  around  the  tubuli  contorti, 
and,  having  arrived  at  the  bases  of  the  Malpighian  pyramids,  join  with  the  venaj 
rectse,  next  to  be  described  (Figs.  528,  529,  b). 

The  Venve  Rectse  are  branches  from  the  plexuses  at  the  apices  of  the  medullary 
pyramids,  formed  by  the  terminations  of  the  arteriolae  rectae.  They  pass  out- 
wards in  a  straight  course  between  the  tubes  of  the  medullary  structure,  and 
joining,  as  above  stated,  the  vena3  interlobulares,  form  the  proper  renal  veins 
(Figs.  528,  529,/). 

These  vessels,  Vense  Propriae  Re^iales^  accompany  the  arteries  of  the  same 
name,  running  along  the  entire  length  of  the  sides  or  the  pyramids ;  and  having 
received  in  their  course  the  efterents  from  the  Malpighian  bodies  in  the  cortical 
structure  adjacent,  quit  the  kidney  proper  to  enter  the  sinus.  In  this  cavity  they 
inosculate  with  the  corresponding  veins  from  the  other  pyramids  to  form — 

The  Renal  Vein,  which,  passing  through  the  hilum,  opens  into  the  vena  cava 
inferior;  the  left  being  longer  than  the  right,  from  having  to  cross  in  front  of  the 
abdominal  aorta. 

Nerves  of  the  Kidney, — The  nerves  of  the  kidney,  although  small,  are  about 
fifteen  in  number.  They  have  small  ganglia  developed  upon  them,  and  are 
derived  from  the  solar  plexus,  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  semilunar  ganglion, 
and  from  the  lesser  and  smallest  splanchnic  nerves.  They  communicate  with  the 
spermatic  plexus,  a  circumstance  which  may  explain  the  sympathy  that  exists 
between  the  kidney  and  testicle.  So  far  as  they  have  been  traced,  they  seem  to 
accompany  the  renal  artery  and  its  branches,  but  their  exact  mode  of  termination 
is  not  known. 

The  lymphatics  consist  of  a  superficial  and  deep  set,  which  terminate  in  the 
lumbar  glands. 

Connective  tissue^  or  interlobular  stroma, — Although  the  tubules  and  vessels  are 
closely  packed,  a  certain  small  amount  of  connective  tissue,  continuous  with  the 
capsule,  binds  them  firmly  together.  This  tissue  was  first  described  by  Goodsir, 
and  subsequently  by  Bowman.  Ludwig  and  Zawarykin  have  observed  distinct 
fibres  passing  around  the  Malpighian  bodies ;  and  Henle  has  seen  them  between 
the  straight  tubes  composing  the  medullary  structure. 

The  Ureters. 

The  term  Ureter  is  generally  restricted  to  that  portion  of  the  renal  duct  which 
is  between  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the  bladder,  but  in  this  description  the 
calices  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney  will  be  included  in  its  composition.  So  that  the 
ureter,  or  excretory  duct,  of  the  kidney  will  be  said  to  consist  of  three  portions 
— its  cup-like  commencements,  the  calices^  including  the  infundibula ;  its  dilated 
portion,  the  pelvis ;  and  its  tubular  portion,  the  ureter  proper. 

The  calices  are  cup-like  tubes  encircling  the  apices  of  the  Malpighian  pyra- 
mids; but  inasmuch  as  one  calyx  may  include  two  or  even  more  papillaj,  tneir 
number  is  generally  less  than  the  pyramids  themselves,  the  former  being  from 
seven  to  thirteen,  whilst  the  hatter  vary  from  eight  to  eighteen.  These  calices 
converge  into  the  three  infundibula^  an  upper,  middle,  and  lower,  which  by  their 
junction  form  the  pelvis,  or  dilated  portion  of  the  ureter;  which  latter,  gradually 
narrowing,  becomes  continuous  with  the  uMer  proper.  The  portion  last  men- 
tioned, where  the  pelvis  merges  into  the  ureter  proper,  is  found  opposite  the 
transverse  process  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra  on  the  left,  and  the  fourth  on 
the  right  side;  at  either  of  which  situations  it  is  accessible  behind  the  peritoneum 
(see  Fig.  481,  p.  806). 
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The  ureter  proper  is  a  cylindrical  membranous  tube,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  and  of  the  diameter  of  a  goose-quill,  extending  from  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  to  the  bladder.  Its  course  is  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards 
through  the  lumbar  region  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  passes  down- 
wards, forwards,  and  inwards  across  that  cavity  to  the  base  of  the  bladder,  into 
which  it  then  opens  by  a  constricted  orifice,  after  having  passed  obliquely  for 
nearly  an  inch  between  its  muscular  and  mucous  coats. 

Relations  of  the  Ureter  Proper. — In  its  course  it  rests  upon  the  psoas  muscle, 
being  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  and  crossed  obliquely,  from  within  outwanU 
by  the  spermatic  vessels ;  the  right  ureter  lying  close  to  the  outer  side  of  tl»e 
inferior  vena  cava.  Opposite  the  first  piece  of  the  sacrum  it  crosses  the  common 
iliac  artery,  lying  behind  the  ileum  on  the  right  side  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  of 
the  colon  on  the  left.  In  the  pelvis  it  enters  the  posterior  false  ligament  of  the 
bladder,  below  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery,  the  vas  deferens  in  the  male 
passing  between  it  and  the  bladder.  In  the  female  the  ureter  passes  along  the 
sides  and  cervix  uteri  and  upper  part  of  the  vagina.  At  the  base  of  the  bladder 
it  is  situated  about  two  inches  from  its  fellow;  lying,  in  the  male,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  behind  the  base  of  the  prostate,  at  the  posterior  angle  of  the 
triffone. 

StriLcture. — The  ureter  is  composed  of  three  coats — a  fibrous,  muscular,  and 
mucous. 

The  fibrous  coat  is  the  same  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  duct^  being 
continuous  at  one  end  with  the  capsule  of  the  kidney  at  the  floor  of  the  sinus; 
whilst  at  the  other  it  is  lost  in  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  bladder. 

In  the  pelvis  of  the  kidnev  the  muscular  coats  are  thick,  but  they  become 
thinner  ana  thinner  in  the  calices,  the  longitudinal  fibres  becoming  lost  upon  the 
sides  of  the  mamillas,  whilst  a  few  scattered  fibres  from  the  circular  layer  may 
be  traced  surrounding  the  medullary  structure  in  the  same  situation.  In  the 
ureter  proper  the  muscular  fibres  are  very  distinct,  and  are  arranged  in  three 
layers — an  external  longitudinal,  a  middle  circular,  and  an  internal  layer,  less 
distinct  than  the  other  two,  but  having  a  general  longitudinal  direction.  Accord- 
ing to  Kolliker,  this  internal  layer  is  only  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
bladder. 

The  mucous  coat  is  smooth,  and  presents  a  few  longitudinal  folds,  which  become 
effaced  by  distension.  It  is  continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder 
below,  whilst  it  is  prolonged  over  the  mamill«  of  the  kidney  above.  Its  epi- 
thelium is  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  resembles  that  found  in  the  bladder.  It 
is  known  by  the  name  of  "  transitional "  epithelium.  It  consists  of  several  layers 
of  cells,  of  which  the  innermost — that  is  to  say,  the  layer  in  contact  with  the 
urine — are  quadrilateral  in  shape,  with  a  concave  margin  on  their  outer  surface, 
into  which  fits  the  rounded  end  of  the  second  layer.  These,  the  intermediatoi 
cells,  more  or  less  resemble  columnar  epithelium,  and  are  pear-shaped,  with  a 
rounded  internal  extremity,  which  fits  into  the  concavity  of  the  cells  of  the  first 
layer,  and  a  narrow  external  extremity,  which  is  wedged  in  between  the  cells  of 
the  third  layer.  The  external  or  third  layer  consists  of  conical  or  spindle-shaped 
cells,  varying  in  number  in  different  parts,  and  presenting  processes  which  extend 
down  into  the  basement-membrane. 

The  arteries  supplying  the  ureter  are  branches  from  the  renal,  spermatic,  inter- 
nal iliac,  and  inferior  vesical. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  inferior  mesenteric,  spermatic,  and  hypogastiic 
plexuses. 

Suprarenal  Capsules. 

The  suprarenal  capsules  are  usually  classified  together  with  the  spleen,  thymus, 
and  thyroid,  under  the  head  of  "ductless  glands,"  as  they  have  no  excretory  duct 
They  are  two  small  flattened  glandular  bodies,  of  a  yellowish  color,  situated  at 
the  back  part  of  the  abdomen,  behind  the  peritoneum,  and  immediately  in  front 
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of  the  upper  part  of  either  kidoey ;  hence  their  name.  The  right  one  is  some- 
what triangular  in  shape,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  a  cocked  hat;  the  left  is  more 
semilunar,  and  usually  larger  and  higher  than  the  right.  They  vary  in  size  in 
different  indiv:duals,  being  sometimes  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  detected:  their 
usual  size  is  from  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  ratiier 
less  in  width,  and  from  two  to  three  lines  in  thickness.  In  weight  they  vary 
from  one  to  two  drachms. 

Relations. — The  anterior  surface  is  in  relation,  on  the  right  side,  with  the  under 
surface  of  the  liver ;  and  on  the  left  with  the  pancreas  ana  spleen.  The  posterior 
surface  rests  upon  the  crus  of  the  Diaphragm,  opposite  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra. 
The  upper  thin  convex  border  is  directed  upwards  and  inwards.  The  lower  thick 
concave  border  rests  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  kidney,  to  which  it  is  connected 
by  areolar  tissue.     The  inner  border  is  in  relation  with  the  great  splanchnic 

T\g  630.  Fig.  681. 
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nerves  and  semilunar  ganglion,  and  lies  in  contact  on  the  right  side  with  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  and  on  the  left  side  with  the  aorta.  The  surface  of  the  supra- 
renal gland  ia  surrounded  by  areolar  tissue  containing  much  fat,  and  closely 
invested  by  a  thin  fibrous  coat,  which  ia  difficult  to  remove,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  fibrous  processe.'i  and  vessels  which  enter  the  organ  through  the  furrows 
on  its  anterior  surface  and  base. 

Stniclurt. — On  making  a  perpendicular  section,  the  gland  is  seen  to  consist  of 
two  substances — external  or  cortical,  and  internal  or  medullary.  The  former, 
which  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  organ,  is  of  a  deep-yellow  color,  and  con- 
sists chiciiy  of  narrow  uolumniir  masses  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  surface. 
The  medullary  substance  is  soft,  pulpy,  and  of  a  dark-brown  or  black  color,  whence 
the  name  atrdbiliarjj  capsules,  formerly  given  to  these  organs.  In  the  centre  is 
often  seen  a  space,  not  natural,  but  formed  by  the  breaking  down  after  death  of 
the  medullary  substance. 

The  cortical  portion  owes  its  arrangement  to  the  disposition  of  the  capsule, 
which  aends  into  the  interior  of  the  gland  processes  passing  in  vertically  and  com- 
municating with  each  other  by  transverse  bands,  go  as  to  iorm  spaces  which  open 
into  each  other.  These  spaces  arc  of  slight  deptlmear  the  surface  of  the  organ, 
80  that  there  the  section  somewhat  resembles  a  net;    this  ia  termed  the  zona 
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glomerulosa,  but  they  become  much  deeper  or  longer  further  in,  so  as  to  resemble 
pipes  or  tubes  placed  endwise,  the  zona  fasciculata.  Still  deeper  down,  near  the 
medullary  part,  the  spaces  become  again  of  small  extent;  this  is  named  the zor/a 
reticularis.  These  processes  or  trabeculae,  derived  from  the  capsule  and  formiDg 
the  framework  of  the  spaces,  are  composed  of  fibrous  connective  tissue,  with 
longitudinal  bundles  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres.  Within  the  interior  of  the 
spaces  are  contained  groups  of  polyhedral  cells,  which  are  finely  granular  in 
appearance,  and  contain  a  spherical  nucleus,  and  not  unfrequently  fat  molecules. 
These  groups  of  cells  do  not  entirely  fill  the  spaces  in  which  they  are  contained, 
but  between  them  and  the  trabeculae  of  the  framework  is  a  channel,  which  is 
believed  to  be  a  lymph  path  or  sinus,  with  which  certain  intercellular  passages 
between  the  cells,  composing  the  group,  communicate.  The  lymph  path  is  sup- 
posed to  open  into  a  plexus  of  efferent  lymphatic  vessels  which  are  contained  in 
the  capsule. 

In  the  medullary  portion,  the  fibrous  stroma  seems  to  be  collected  together  into 
a  much  closer  arrangement,  and  forms  bundles  of  stout  connective  tissue,  which 
are  loosely  applied  to  the  large  plexus  of  veins  of  which  this  part  of  the  organ 
mainly  consists.  In  the  interstices  lie  a  number  of  cells,  compared  by  Frey  to 
those  of  columnar  epithelium.  They  are  coarsely  granular,  do  not  contain  any 
fat  molecules,  and  some  of  them  are  branched.  Luschka  has  affirmed  that  the>e 
branches  are  connected  with  the  nerve-fibres  of  a  very  intricate  plexus  which  is 
found  in  the  medulla:  this  statement  has  not  been  verified  by  other  observers, 
for  the  tissue  of  the  medullary  substance  is  less  easy  to  make  out  than  that  of  the 
cortical,  owing  to  its  rapid  decomposition. 

The  numerous  arteries  which  enter  the  suprarenal  bodies  from  the  sources  men- 
tioned below  penetrate  the  cortical  part  of  the  gland,  where  they  break  up  into 
capillaries  in  the  fibrous  septa,  and  these  converge  to  the  very  numerous  veins  of 
the  medullary  portion,  which  are  collected  together  into  the  suprarenal  vein,  which 
usually  emerges  as  a  single  vessel  from  the  centre  of  the  gland. 

The  arteries  supplying  the  suprarenal  capsules  are  numerous  and  of  large  size; 
they  are  derived  from  the  aorta,  the  phrenic,  and  the  renal;  they  subdivide  into 
numerous  minute  branches  previous  to  entering  the  substance  of  the  gland. 

The  suprarenal  vein  returns  the  blood  from  the  medullary  venous  plexus,  and 
receives  several  branches  from  the  cortical  substance  ;  it  opens  on  the  right  side 
into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  on  the  left  side  into  the  renal  vein. 

The  lymphatics  terminate  in  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  nerves  are  exceedingly  numerous:  they  are  found  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
in  the  medulla,  and  are  derived  from  the  solar  and  renal  plexuses,  and,  according 
to  Bergmann,  from  the  phrenic  and  pneumogastric  nerves.  They  have  numerous 
small  ganglia  developed  upon  them,  from  which  circumstance  the  organ  has  been 
conjectured  to  have  some  function  in  connection  with  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system. 

THE  PELVIS. 

The  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  that  part  of  the  general  abdominal  cavity  which  is 
below  the  level  of  the  linea  ilio-pectinea  and  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 

Boundaries, — It  is  bounded,  behind,  by  the  sacrum,  the  coccyx,  and  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  ligaments ;  in  front  and  at  the  sides  by  the  pubes  and  ischia,  covered 
by  the  Obturator  muscles  ;  above,  it  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men; and  below,  it  is  limited  by  the  Levatores  ani  and  Coccygei  muscle^s,  and 
the  visceral  layer  of  the  pelvic  fascia,  which  is  reflected  from  the  wall  of  the 
pelvis  on  to  the  viscera. 

Contents, — The  viscera  contained  in  this  cavity  are  the  urinary  bladder,  the 
rectum,  and  some  of  the  generative  organs  peculiar  to  each  sex :  they  are  par- 
tially covered  by  the  peritoneum,  and  supplied  with  blood  vessels,  lymphatics, 
and  nerves. 


THE    BLADDER. 


The  Bladder. 


The  bladder  ie  the  reeervoir  for  the  urine.  It  is  a  musculo-meinbranous  sac, 
situated  in  the  pelvis,  behind  the  pubes,  and  in  front  of  the  rectum  in  the  male, 
the  uterus  and  vagina  iatervening  between  it  and  that  intestine  in  the  female. 
The  shape,  position,  and  relations  of  the  bladder  are  greatly  influenced  by  age, 
sex,  and  the  degree  of  distension  of  the  organ.  During  infancy  it  is  conical  in 
shape,  and  projects  above  the  upper  border  of  the  pubes  into  the  hypogastric 
region.  In  Ike  adult,  when  quite  empty  and  contracted,  it  is  a  small  triangular 
sac,  placed  deeply  in  the  pelvis,  flattened  from  before  backwai'ds,  its  apex  reach- 
ing as  high  as  the  upper  border  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  When  slightly  distended 
it  has  a  rounded  form,  and  partially  fills  the  pelvic  cavity ;  and  when  greatly  dis- 
tended it  is  ovoid  in  shape,  rising  into  the  abdoniiual  cavity,  and  often  extending 

Rg.  532.— Vertical  Section  of  Bladder,  Penis,  and  Urethra. 


nearly  as  high  as  the  umbilicus.  It  is  larger  in  its  vertical  diameter  than  from  side  to 
side,  and  its  long  axis  is  directed  from  above  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards, 
in  a  linedirected  from  some  point  between  the  pubes  and  umbiHcu8(according  to  its 
distension)  to  the  end  of  the  coccyx.  The  bladder,  when  distended,  is  slightly 
curved  forwards  towards  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  be  more  con 
vex  behind  than  in  front.  In  the  female  it  is  larger  in  the  tran-sverse  than  in  Ihe 
vertical  diameter,  and  its  capacity  is  said  to  be  greater  than  in  the  male.'  When 
moderately  distended,  it  measures  about  five  inches  in  length  and  three  inches 
across,  and  the  ordinary  amount  which  it  contains  is  about  a  pint. 

The  bladder  is  divided  into  a  summit,  body,  base,  and  neck. 

The  summit,  or  a]>ex,  of  the  bladder  is  rounded  and  directed  forwards  and 
upwards ;  it  is  connected  to  the  umbilicus  by  a  fibro-musculjir  cord,  the  urachus, 
and  also  by  means  of  two  rounded  fibrous  cords,  the  obliterated  portions  of  the 
hypogastric  arteries,  which  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  urachus.     The 

■  Aocordhig  to  Henle,  the  bladder  U  considerably  smaller  in  the  female  thou  in  the  male. 
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summit  of  the  bladder  behind  the  urachus  is  covered  by  peritoneum,  whilst  the 
portion  in  front  of  the  urachus  has  no  peritoneal  covering,  but  rests  upon  the 
abdominal  wall. 

The  urachus  is  the  obliterated  remains  of  a  tubular  canal  which  exists  in  the 
embryo,  and  connects  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  with  a  membranous  sac  placed 
external  to  the  abdomen,  opposite  the  umbilicus,  called  the  alhntais.  In  tlie 
infant,  at  birth,  it  is  occasionally  found  pervious,  so  that  the  urine  escapes  at  the 
umbilicus,  and  calculi  have  been  found  in  its  canal. 

The  body  of  the  bladder  in  front  is  not  covered  by  peritoneum,  and  is  in  rela- 
tion with  the  triangular  ligament,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis, 
the  Internal  obturator  muscles,  and,  when  distended,  with  the  abdominal  parietes. 

The  posterior  surface  is  covered  by  peritoneum  throughout.  It  corresponds 
in  the  male,  with  the  rectum;  in  the  female  with  the  uterus,  some  convolutions 
of  the  small  intestine  being  interposed. 

The  side  of  the  bladder  is  crossed  obliquely  from  below,  upwards  and  forwards, 
by  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery :  above  and  behind  this  cord  the  bladder 
is  covered  by  peritoneum ;  but  below  and  in  front  of  it  the  serous  covering  is 
wanting,  and  it  is  connected  to  the  pelvic  fascia.  The  vas  deferens  passes,  in  an 
arched  direction,  from  before  backwards,  along  the  aide  of  the  bladder,  towards 
its  base,  crossing  in  its  course  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery,  and  passing 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  ureter. 

The  base  (fundus)  of  the  bladder  is  directed  downwards  and  backwards.  It 
varies  in  extent  according  to  the  state  of  distension  of  the  organ,  being  very 
broad  when  full,  but  much  narrower  when  empty.  In  the  male  it  rests  upon  the 
second  portion  of  the  rectum,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  reflection  of  the 
recto-vesical  fascia.  It  is  covered  posteriorly,  for  a  slight  extent,  by  the  perito- 
neum, which  is  reflected  from  it  upon  the  rectum,  forming  the  rectovesical  fold. 
The  portion  of  the  bladder  in  relation  with  the  rectum  corresponds  to  a  triangu- 
lar space,  bounded  behind  by  the  recto-vesical  fold;  on  either  side  by  the  vesi- 
cula  seminalis  and  vas  deferens;  and  touching  the  prostate  gland  in  front. 
When  the  bladder  is  very  full,  the  peritoneal  fold  is  raised  with  it,  and  tl)e  distance 
between  its  reflection  and  the  anus  is  about  four  inches ;  but  this  distance  is  much 
diminished  when  the  bladder  is  empty  and  contracted.  In  the  fenmlt  the  base 
of  the  bladder  lies  in  contact  with  the  lower  part  of  the  cervix  uteri,  is  adherent 
to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  separated  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  cervix  uteri  by  a  fold  of  the  peritoneum. 

The  neck  {cervix)  of  the  bladder  is  the  constricted  portion  continuous  with  the 
urethra.     In  the  male  its  direction  is  oblique  in  the  erect  posture,  and  itissur 
rounded  by  the  prostate  gland.     In  the  female  its  direction  is  obliquely  doN^n- 
wards  and  forwards. 

Ligaments. — The  bladder  is  retained  in  its  place  by  ligaments,  which  are 
divided  into  true  and  false.  The  true  ligaments  are  five  in  Tiumber,  two  ante- 
rior and  two  lateral,  formed  by  the  recto-vesical  fascia,  and  the  urachus.  The 
false  ligaments,  also  five  in  number,  are  formed  by  folds  of  the  peritoneum. 

The  anterior  Ivjaments  {pubo-proetatic)  extend  from  the  back  of  the  pubes,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  symphysis,  to  the  front  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  over  the 
upper  surface  of  the  prostate  gland.  These  ligaments  contam  a  few  muscular 
fibres  prolonged  from  the  bladder. 

The  lateral  ligaments,  broader  and  thinner  than  the  preceding,  are  attached  to 
the  lateral  parts  of  the  prostate,  and  to  the  sides  of  the  base  of  the  bladder. 

The  urachus  is  the  fibro-muscular  cord  already  mentioned,  extending  between 
the  summit  of  the  bladder  and  the  umbilicus.  It  is  broad  below,  at  its  attach- 
ment to  the  bladder,  and  becomes  narrower  as  it  ascends. 

The  false  ligaments  of  the  bladder  are  two  posterior,  two  lateral,  and  one 
superior.    " 

The  two  posterior  pass  forwards,  in  the  male,  from  the  sides  of  the  rectum;  in 
the  female,  from  the  sides  of  the  uterus,  to  the  posterior  and  lateral  aspect  of  the 
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bladder :  they  form  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  recto- vesical  fold  of  the  perito- 
neum, and  contain  the  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries,  and  the  ureters,  together 
with  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  two  lateral  ligaments  are  reflections  of  the  peritoneum,  from  the  iliac  fossas 
to  the  sides  of  the  bladder. 

The  superior  ligament  is  the  prominent  fold  of  peritoneum  extending  from 
the  summit  of  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus.  It  covers  the  urachus  and  the 
obliterated  hypogastric  arteries. 

Structure, — The  bladder  is  composed  of  four  coats — a  serous,  a  muscular,  a 
cellular,  and  a  mucous  coat. 

The  serous  coat  is  partial,  and  derived  from  the  peritoneum.  It  invests  the 
posterior  surface,  from  opposite  the  termination  of  tne  two  ureters  to  its  summit, 
and  is  reflected  from  this  point  and  from  the  sides,  on  to  the  abdominal  and  pelvic 
walls. 

The  muscular  coat  consists  of  two  layers  of  unstripcd  muscular  fibres,  an 
external  layer,  composed  of  longitudinal  fibres,  and  an  internal  layer,  of  circular 
fibres. 

The  longitudinal  fibres  are  most  distinct  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces 
of  the  organ.  They  arise  in  front  from  the  anterior  ligaments  of  the  bladder, 
from  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and,  in  the  male,  from  the  adjacent  portion  of  the 
prostate  gland.  They  spread  out,  and  form  a  plexiform  mesh,  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  bladder,  being  continued  over  the  posterior  surface  and  base  of  the 
organ  to  the  neck,  where  they  are  inserted  into  the  prostate  in  the  male,  and 
into  the  vagina  in  the  female. 

Other  longitudinal  fibres  arise  in  the  male  from  the  sides  of  the  prostate,  and 
spread  out  upon  the  sides  of  the  bladder,  intersecting  with  one  anotner. 

The  circular  fibres  are  very  thinly  and  irregularly  scattered  on  the  body  of 
the  organ ;  but  towards  its  lower  part,  round  the  cervix  and  commencement 
of  the  urethra,  they  are  disposed  as  a  thick  circular  layer,  forming  the  sphincter 
vesicae,  which  is  continupus  with  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  prostate  gland. 

Two  bands  of  oblique  fibres,  originating  behind  the  orifices  of  the  ureters, 
converge  to  the  back  part  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  are  inserted,  by  means  of 
a  fibrous  process,  into  the  middle  lobe  of  that  organ.  They  are  the  muscles  of 
the  ureters^  described  by  Sir  C.  Bell,  who  supposed  that  during  the  contraction 
of  the  bladder  they  served  to  retain  the  oblique  direction  of  the  ureters,  and  so 
prevent  the  reflux  of  iheurine  into  them. 

J.  B.  Pettigrew  j^vesthe  following  results  at  which  he  has  arrived  hy  his  exquisite  dissections 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder  and  prostafe  (Phila.  Tram.^  1867).  The  muscular  fibres 
of  the  bladder  are  arranged  spirally,  forming  figure-of-8  loops,  the  superficial  more  longitudinal 
or  drawn  out,  the  deeper  more  circular  or  flattened.  This  arrangement  has  been  aptly  compared 
to  that  of  india-rubber  rings  through  which  a  stick  has  been  passed,  and  which  are  then  wound 
twice  round  the  stick  and  drawn  out  into  figures-of-8,  some  (the  exterior)  in  very  elongated 
loops,  so  as  to  approach  the  lougitudimil  direction,  others  (the  central)  in  very  fiattened  loops, 
so  as  to  be  nearly  circular.  The  external  fibres,  which  are  nearly  longitudinal,  are  in  four  sets — 
an  anterior  and  posterior,  and  a  right  and  left  lateral ;  the  latter  accessory  and  less  fully  developed. 
The  fibres  are  arranged  in  seven  strata,  three  external,  three  internal,  and  a  middle,  pursuing 
well-marked  directions  in  each.  These  layei-s,  however,  are  very  imperfect,  ''the  fibres  rarely, 
if  ever,  occupying  precisely  the  same  plane  and  running  exactly  parallel.  They,  moreover,  split 
up,  and  become  fused  with  each  other,  with  corresponding?  or  homologous  fibres,  and  with  fibres 
which  are  either  superimposed  or  underlie  them."  The  fibres  of  the  tirst  and  seventh  layers  are 
the  most  feebly  developed.  The  crossings  or  decussations  of  the  loops  occur  at  different  distances 
in  proceeding  from  before  backwards,  this  crossing  forming  a  kind  of  spiral  line.  The  loops  are 
directed  towards  and  embrace  the  urachus  and  urethra  respectively.  The  terminal  expansions 
of  the  loops  in  the  other  layers  contribute  to  the  formation  of  tlie  fourth  layer,  particularly 
towards  the  base  and  apex,  which  are,  therefore,  thicker  than  the  other  parts.  The  aggregation 
of  the  loops  towards  the  apex  forms  the  sphincter.  The  longitudinal,  slightly  oblique,  truly 
oblique,  and  nearly  circular  fibres  of  the  successive  layers  are  all  continued  into  the  prostatic 
urethra,  which  therefore  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  bladder  anteriorly.  The 
fibres  of  the  cervix  are  traceable  into  the  verumontanum,  which  Pettigrew  believes  to  act  as  a 
valve  to  the  urethra,  falling  down  into  the  tube  and  obstructing  it  when  the  muscle  of  the  blad- 
der is  not  acting,  and  raised  up,  so  as  to  stand  erect  in  the  middle  line,  and  thus  to  allow  the  flow 
56 
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of  nrine,  when  the  fibrea  coDtraot.  The  rarjing  obliquity  and  epirat  arraDgement  of  the  seTen 
layers  eBtablisbes  a  close  analogy  between  the  disposition  o(  the  niuscalar  fibres  of  the  bladder 
and  tboseof  the  heart,  as  desr.ribed  by  Pettigrew  io  Phil.  Tram.,  1864;  and  he  hints  at  Eimilar 
structure  in  the  stomach  and  uteras. 


Fig.  63.S.— Snperflcial  Layer  of  the  Epithelium 
of  the  Blaader.  Composed  of  polyhedral 
cells  of  various  sizes,  each  with  one,  two, 
or  three  Quclei.     (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 


Fig.  634. — Deep  Layers  of  Epithelium  of  Blad- 
der, showing  large,  club-shsped  cells  almva, 
and  smaller,  more  spindle-shaped  cells  below 
— each  with  an  oval  nucleus.  (Klein  ud 
Noble  Smith.) 


The  celhiJfir  coal  consists  of  a  layer  of  areolar 
tissue,  connecting  together  the  muscular  and 
mucous  coats,  and  intimately  united  to  the  latter. 

The  mucous  coal  is  thin,  smooth,  and  of  a 
pale  rose  color.  It  is  continuous  through  the 
ureters  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urir- 
iferous  tubes,  and  below  with  that  of  ibc 
urethra.  It  is  connected  loosely  to  the  raufcular 
coat  by  a  layer  of  areolar  tissue,  excepting  at 
the  trigone,  where  its  adhesion  is  more  close. 
It  is  provided  with  a  few  mucous  follicles;  and 
numerous  small  racemose  glands,  lined  with 
columnar  epithelium,  exist  near  the  reck  of  the 
organ.  Tlie  epithelium  covering  it  is  of  the 
transitional  variety,  consisting  of  a  superficial 
layer  of  polyhedral,  flattened  cells,  each  with 
one,  two,  or  three  nuclei ;  beneath  these,  a 
stratum  of  large  club-shaped  cell.s,  with  the 
narrow  extremity  directed  downwards  acd 
wedged  in  between  smaller  spindle-shaped  celli^ 
containing  an  oval  nucleus  (rigs.  533,  534). 

InleTtoT  of  the  Bladder. — Upon  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  base  of  the  bladder,  immediately  be- 
hind the  urethral  orifice,  is  a  triangular,  smooth 
surface,  the  apex  of  which  is  directed  forward*;; 
this  is  the  tri'jonum  vesj'cse  or  trigone  ftsieal 
It  is  paler  in  color  than  the  rest  of  the  tnucoua 
membrrtne,  and  never  presente  any  ruga;,  even 
in  the  collapsed  condition  of  the  organ,  owing 
to  its  intimate  adhesion  to  the  subjacent  tisi^ues. 
It  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  two  slight  ridges, 
which  pass  backwards  ana  outwaixls  to  ihe 
orifices  of  the  ureters,  and  correspond  with  the 
muscles  of  these  tube.s;  and  at  each  posterior 
angle  by  the  orifices  of  the  ureters,  wnich  are 
placed  nearly  two  inches  from  each  other,  and 
about  an  incli  and  a  half  behind  the  orifice  of  the 
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urethra.  The  trigone  corresponds  with  the  interval  at  the  base  of  the  bladder, 
bounded  by  the  prostate  in  front,  and  the  vesiculoe  and  vasa  deferentia  on  the 
sides.  Projecting  from  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  bladder,  into  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra,  is  a  slight  elevation  of  mucous  membrane,  called  the  uvula 
vesicae.     It  is  formed  by  a  thickening  of  the  prostate. 

The  arteries  supplying  the  bladder  are  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  vesical 
in  the  male,  with  additional  branches  from  the  uterine  and  vaginal  in  the  female. 
They  are  all  derived  from  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  internal  iliac.  The  obturator 
and  sciatic  arteries  also  supply  small  visceral  branches  to  the  bladder. 

The  veins  form  a  comphcated  plexus  round  the  neck,  sides,  and  base  of  the 
bladder,  and  terminate  in  the  internal  iliac  vein. 

The  lymphatics  accompany  the  blood-vessels,  passing  through  the  glands  sur- 
rounding them. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  hypogastric  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  and 
the  fourth  sacral  nerve  ;  the  former  supplying  the  upper  part  of  the  organ,  the 
latter  its  base  and  neck.  According  to  F.  Darwin  the  sympathetic  fibres  have 
ganglia  connected  with  them,  which  send  branches  to  the  vessels  and  muscular 
coat. 

Male  Urethra. 

The  urethra  extends  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  the  meatus  urinarius.  It 
presents  a  double  curve  in  the  flaccid  state  of  the  penis,  but  in  the  erect  state  it 
forms  only  a  single  curve,  the  concavity  of  which  is  directed  upwards  (Fig.  532). 
Its  length  varies  from  eight  to  nine  inches ;  and  it  is  divided  into  three  portions, 
the  prostatic,  membranous,  and  spongy,  the  structure  and  relations  of  which  are 
essentially  different. 

The  Prostatic  portion  is  the  widest  and  most  dilatable  part  of  the  canal.  It 
passes  through  the  prostate  gland,  from  its  base  to  its  apex,  lying  nearer  its  upper 
than  its  lower  surface.  It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length ;  the  form  of 
the  canal  is  spindle-shaped,  being  wider  in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity, 
and  narrowest  in  front,  where  it  joins  the  membranous  portion.  A  transverse 
section  of  the  canal  as  it  lies  in  the  prostate  is  horseshoe  in  shape,  the  convexity 
being  directed  upwards  (Fig.  536).  The  canal  is  closed,  except  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  urine,  the  upper  and  lower  mucous  surfaces  being  m  contact. 

Upon  the  floor  of  the  canal  is  a  narrow,  longitudinal  ridge,  the  verumontaimm^ 
or  caput  gallinayinis^  formed  by  an  elevation  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  its 
subjacent  tissue.  It  is  eight  or  nine  lines  in  length,  and  a  line  and  a  half  in 
height;  and  contains,  according  to  Kobelt,  muscular  and  erectile  tissues.  When 
distended,  it  may  serve  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  semen  backwards  into  the 
bladder.  On  each  side  of  the  verumontanum  is  a  slightly  depressed  fossa,  the 
prostatic  sinuSy  the  floor  of  which  is  perforated  by  numerous  apertures,  the  orifices 
of  the  prostatic  ducts^  the  ducts  of  the  middle  lobe  opening  behind  the  crest.  At 
the  fore  part  of  the  verumontanum,  in  the  middle  line,  is  a  depression,  the  sinus 
pocularis  {vesicula  prostaiica);  and  upon  or  within  its  margins  are  the  slit-like 
openings  of  the  ejaculatory  aucts.  The  sinus  pocularis  forms  a  cxd-de-sac  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  which  runs  upwards  and  backwards  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  prostate  beneath  the  middle  lobe ;  its  prominent  upper  wall  partly 
forms  the  verumontanum.  Its  walls  are  composea  of  fibrous  tissue,  muscular 
fibres,  and  mucous  membrane ;  and  numerous  small  glands  open  on  its  inner  sur- 
face. It  has  been  called  by  Weber,  who  discovered  it,  the  uterus  masculinus^ 
from  its  homology  with  the  female  organ. 

The  Membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  extends  between  the  apex  of  the 
prostate  and  the  bulb  of  the  corpus  spongiosum.  It  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
canal  (excepting  the  orifice),  and  measures  three-quarters  of  an  inch  along  its 
upper,  and  half  an  inch  along  its  lower  surface,  in  consequence  of  the  bulb  pro- 
jecting backwards  beneath  it  below.  Its  upper  concave  surface  is  placed  about 
an  inch  beneath  the  pubic  arch,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  dorsal  vessels 
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been  long  a  matter  of  debate ;  but  the  views  of  Langer  are  those  which  are  now 
universally  adopted.  He  describes  the  arteries  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  as  ter- 
minating, some  of  them  (as  above),  in  ordinary  capillaries.  Others  run,  as  some- 
what fine  arterial  twigs  (about  ^ii^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter),  into  the  venous 
network,  while  the  terminal  branches  of  the  arteries  open  directly  into  the  venous 
spaces  by  remarkable  funnel-shaped  orifices.  There  are  also  capillaries  which 
surround  the  coats  of  the  large  arteries,  and  communicate  with  the  venous  spaces. 
This  arrangement  of  vessels  is  also  found  in  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  In  the 
corpus  spongiosum  and  in  the  glans,  the  arteries  communicate  with  the  veuous 
spaces  through  the  intervention  of  capillary  vessels.^ 

The  lymphatics  of  the  penis  consist  of  a  superficial  and  deep  set ;  the  former 
terminate  in  the  inguinal  glands;  the  latter  emerge  from  the  corpora  cavernosa 
and  corpus  spongiosum,  and,  passing  beneath  the  pubic  arch,  join  the  deep  lym- 
phatics of  the  pelvis. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  internal  pudic  nerve  and  the  hypogastric 
plexus.  On  the  glans  and  bulb  some  filaments  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  have 
Pacinian  bodies  connected  with  them,  and  according  to  Krause  many  of  them 
terminate  in  a  peculiar  form  of  end-bulb. 

The  Testes  and  their  Coverings. 

The  testes  are  two  small  glandular  organs,  which  secrete  the  semen:  they  are 
situated  in  the  scrotum,  being  suspended  by  the  spermatic  cords.  At  an  early 
period  of  foetal  life,  the  testes  are  contained  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  behind  the 
peritoneum.  Before  birth,  they  descend  to  the  inguinal  canal,  along  which  they 
pass  with  the  spermatic  cord,  and,  emerging  at  the  external  abdominal  ring,  they 
descend  into  the  scrotum,  becoming  invested  in  their  course  by  numerous  cover- 
ings derived  from  the  serous,  muscular,  and  fibrous  layers  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  as  well  as  by  the  scrotum.     The  coverings  of  the  testis  are,  the 

DaiL,  }  Scrotum. 

Intercolumnar,  or  External  spermatic  fascia. 

Cremaster  muscle. 

Infundibuliform,  or  Fascia  propria  (Internal  spermatic  fascia). 

Tunica  vaginalis. 

The  Scrotum  is  a  cutaneous  pouch,  which  contains  the  testes  and  part  of  the 
spermatic  cords.  It  is  divided  into  two  lateral  halves  by  a  median  line,  or  raphe, 
which  is  continued  forwards  to  the  under  surface  of  the  penis,  and  backwards 
along  the  middle  line  of  the  perinaeum  to  the  anus.  Of  these  two  lateral  por- 
tions the  left  is  longer  than  the  right,  and  corresponds  with  the  greater  length 
of  the  spermatic  cord  on  the  left  side.  Its  external  aspect  varies  under  diflferent 
circumstances:  thus,  under  the  influence  of  warmth,  and  in  old  and  debihtated 
persons,  it  becomes  elongated  and  flaccid:  but,  under  the  influence  of  cold,  and 
m  tlie  young  and  robust,  it  is  short,  corrugated,  and  closely  applied  to  the  testes. 

The  scrotum  consists  of  two  layers,  the  integument  and  the  dartos. 

The  integument  is  very  thin,  of  a  brownish  color,  and  generally  thrown  into 
folds  or  rugae.  It  is  provided  with  sebaceous  follicles,  the  secretion  of  which 
has  a  peculiar  odor,  and  is  beset  with  thinly  scattered,  crisp  hairs,  the  roots  of 
wliich  are  seen  through  the  skin. 

The  dartos  is  a  thin  layer  of  loose  reddish  tissue,  endowed  with  contractility: 
it  forms  the  proper  tunic  of  the  scrotum,  is  continuous,  around  the  base  of  the 
scrotum,  with  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  groin,  perinaeum,  and  inner  side  of  the 
thighs,  and  sends  inwards  a  distinct  septum,  septum  scroti,  which  divides  it  into 
two  cavities  for  the  two  testes,  the  septum  extending  between  the  raphe  and  the 
under  surface  of  the  penis,  as  far  as  its  root. 

^  See  Frey^s  Manual  of  Histology  fur  a  summary  of  Langer^^  description  of  these  Tessel& 
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The  dartos  is  closely  united  to  the  skin  externally,  but  connected  with  the 
subjacent  parts  by  delicate  areolar  tissue,  upon  which  it  glides  with  the  greatest 
facility.  The  dartos  is  very  vascular,  and  consists  of  a  loose  areolar  tissue,  con- 
taining unstriped  muscular  fibres,  but  no  fat.  Its  contractility  is  slow,  and 
excited  by  cold  and  mechanical  stimuli,  but  not  by  electricity. 

The  iiitercolumnar  fascia  is  a  thin  membrane,  derived  from  the  margin  of  the 
pillars  of  the  external  abdominal  ring,  during  the  descent  of  the  testis  in  the 
foetus,  being  prolonged  downwards  around  the  surface  of  the  cord  and  testis.  It 
is  separated  from  the  dartos  by  loose  areolar  tissue,  which  allows  of  considerable 
movement  of  the  latter  upon  it,  but  is  intimately  connected  with  the  succeeding 
layers. 

The  cremasteric  fascia  consists  of  scattered  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  ( Cremaster 
7nuscle\  derived  from  the  lower  border  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  during  the 
descent  of  the  testis  (p.  897). 

The/o^aa  propria  is  a  thin  membranous  layer,  which  loosely  invests  the  sur- 
face of  the  cord.  It  is  a  continuation  downwards  of  the  infundibuliform  process 
of  the  fascia  transversalis,  and  is  also  derived  during  the  descent  of  the  testis  in 
the  foetus. 

The  tunica  vaginalis  is  described  with  the  proper  covering  of  the  testis.  A 
more  detailed  account  of  the  other  coverings  of  the  testis  will  be  found  in  the 
description  of  the  surgical  anatomy  of  inguinal  hernia. 

Vesseh  and  Nerves.  The  arteries  supplying  the  coverings  of  the  testis  are :  the 
superficial  and  deep  external  pudic,  from  the  femoral;  the  superficial  perinseal 
branch  of  the  internal  pudic;  and  the  cremasteric  branch  from  the  epigastric. 
The  veins  follow  the  course  of  the  corresponding  arteries.  The  lymphatics  termi- 
nate in  the  inguinal  glands.  The  nerves  are :  the  ilio-inguinal  branch  of  the 
lumbar  plexus,  the  two  superficial  perinatal  branches  of  the  internal  pudic  nerve, 
the  inferior  pudendal  branch  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve,  and  the  genital  branch 
of  the  genito-crural  nerve. 

The  Spermatic  Cord  extends  from  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  where  the 
structures  of  which  it  is  composed  converge,  to  the  back  part  of  the  testicle.  It 
is  composed  of  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and  the  excretory  duct  of  the 
testicle.  These  structures  are  connected  together  by  areolar  tissue,  and  invested 
by  the  fasciaB  brought  down  by  the  testicle  in  its  descent.  In  the  abdominal 
wall  the  cord  passes  obliquely  along  the  inguinal  canal,  lying  at  first  beneath  the 
Internal  oblique,  and  upon  the  fascia  transversalis ;  but  nearer  the  pubes  it  rests 
upon  Poupart's  ligament,  having  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique  in  front 
of  it,  and  the  conjoined  tendon  behind  it.  It  then  escapes  at  the  external  ring, 
and  descends  nearly  vertically  into  the  scrotum.  The  left  cord  is  rather  longer 
than  the  right;  consequently,  the  left  testis  hangs  somewhat  lower  than  its 
fellow. 

The  arteries  of  the  cord  are :  the  spermatic,  from  the  aorta ;  the  artery  of  the 
vas  deferens,  from  the  superior  vesical ;  and  the  cremasteric,  from  the  deep  epi- 
gastric artery. 

The  spermatic  arterv  supplies  the  testicle.  On  approaching  the  gland  it  gives 
oft'  some  branches  which  supply  the  epididymis,  and  others  which  perforate  the 
tunica  albuginea  behind,  and  spread  out  on  its  inner  surface,  or  pass  through  the 
fibrous  septum  in  its  interior,  to  be  distributed  on  the  membranous  septa  between 
the  lobes. 

The  artery  of  the  vas  deferens  is  a  long,  slender  vessel,  which  accompanies  the 
vas  deferens,  ramifying  upon  the  coats  of  that  duct,  and  anastomosing  with  the 
spermatic  artery  near  the  testis. 

The  cremasteric  branch  from  the  epigastric  supplies  the  Cremaster  muscle  and 
other  coverings  of  the  cord. 

The  spermatic  veins  leave  the  back  part  of  the  testis,  and,  receiving  branches 
from  the  epididymis,  unite  to  form  a  plexus  {pampiniform  plexus)^  which  forms 
-the  chief  mass  of  the  cord.    They  pass  up  in  front  of  the  vas  deferens,  and  unite 
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prostatee),  which  passes  down  on  each  side  from  the  symphysis  pubis  and  anterior 
ligament  of  the  bladder  to  the  sides  of  the  prostate. 

The  prostate  consists  of  two  lateral  lobes  and  a  middle  lobe. 

The  tico  lateral  lobes  are  of  equal  size,  separated  behind  by  a  deep  notch,  and 
marked  by  a  slight  furrow  upon  their  upper  and  lower  surface,  which  indicate 
the  bi-lobed  condition  of  the  organ  in  some  animals. 

The  third,  or  middle  lobe,  is  a  small  transverse  band,  occasionally  a  rounded  or 
triangular  prominence,  placed  between  the  two  lateral  lobes,  at  the  under  and 
posterior  part  of  the  organ.  It  lies  immediately  beneath  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
behind  the  commencement  of  the  urethra,  and  above  the  ejaculatory  ducts.  Its 
existence  is  not  constant;  but  it  is  occasionally  found  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
as  well  as  in  adults,  and  in  old  age.  In  advanced  life  this,  or  some  other  portion 
of  the  prostate,  often  becomes  considerably  enlarged,  and  projects  into  the  bladder, 
so  as  to  impede  the  passage  of  the  urine.  According  to  Dr.  Messer's  researches, 
conducted  at  Greenwich  IlospitaV  it  would  seem  that  such  obstruction  exists  in 
twenty  per  cent,  of  all  prostates  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

The  prostate  gland  is  perforated  by  the  urethra  and  common  seminal  ducts. 
The  urethra  usually  lies  about  one-third  nearer  its  upper  than  its  lower  surface; 
occasionally,  the  prostate  surrounds  only  the  lower  three-fourths  of  this  tube,  and 
more  rarely  the  urethra  runs  through  the  lower  instead  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
gland.  The  ejaculatory  ducts  pass  forwards  obliquely  through  a  conical  canal, 
situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  prostate,  and  open  into  the  prostatic  portion  of 
the  urethra. 

Structure.  The  prostate  is  inclosed  in  a  thin  but  firm  fibrous  capsule,  distinct 
from  that  derived  from  the  posterior  layer  of  the  deep  perinaeal  fascia,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  plexus  of  veins.  Its  substance  is  of  a  pale  reddish-gray  color, 
very  friable,  but  of  great  density.  It  consists  of  glandular  substance  and  mus- 
cular tissue. 

The  muscular  tissue,  according  to  KoUiker,  constitutes  the  proper  stroma  of 
the  prostate :  the  connective  tissue  being  very  scanty,  and  simply  forming  thin 
trabeculoB  beneath  the  muscular  fibres,  in  which  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the 
gland  ramify.  The  muscular  tissue  is  arranged  as  follows :  immediately  beneath 
the  fibrous  capsule  is  a  dense  layer,  which  forms  an  investing  sheath  for  the  gland, 
and  is  continuous  behind  with  the  external  layer  of  the  bladder,  and  in  front 
forms  a  muscular  stratum  around  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra: 
secondly,  around  the  urethra  as  it  lies  in  the  prostate  is  another  dense  layer  of 
circular  fibres,  continuous  behind  with  the  internal  layer  of  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  bladder,  and  in  front  blending  with  the  fibres  surrounding  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra,  derived  from  the  outer  layer  of  the  prostate,  first  described. 
Between  these  two  layers,  strong  bands  of  muscular  tissue,  which  decussate  fireely, 
form  meshes,  in  which  the  glandular  structure  of  the  organ  is  imbedded.  In 
that  part  of  the  gland  whicn  is  situated  anterior  to  the  urethra  the  muscular 
tissue  is  especially  dense,  and  there  is  here  little  or  no  gland-tissue ;  while  in 
that  part  which  is  behind  the  urethra  the  muscular  tissue  presents  a  wide-meshed 
structure,  which  is  densest  at  the  upper  part  of  the  gland — that  is,  near  the 
bladder — becoming  looser  and  more  sponge-like  towards  the  apex  of  the  organ. 

The  glandular  substance  is  composed  of  numerous  follicular  pouches,  opening 
into  elongated  canals,  which  join  to  form  from  twelve  to  twenty  small  excretory 
ducts.  The  follicles  are  connected  together  by  areolar  tissue,  supported  by  pro- 
longations from  the  fibrous  capsule  and  muscular  stroma,  and  inclosed  in  a  ueH- 
cate  capillary  plexus.  The  epithelium  lining  of  both  the  canals  and  the  terminal 
vesicles  is  of  the  columnar  variety.  The  prostatic  ducts  open  into  the  floor  of  the 
prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra. 

Vessels  and  Nerves.  The  arteries  supplying  the  prostate  are  derived  from  the 
internal  pudic,  vesical,  and  hemorrhoidal.     Its  veins  form  a  plexus  around  the 

'  Med.'Chir.  Trana,^  vol.  xliii.,  p.  162. 
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sides  and  base  of  the  gland  ;  they  receive  in  front  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis, 
and  terminate  in  the  internal  iliac  vein.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  nypo- 
gastrio  plexus. 

The  Prostatic  Secretion  is  a  milky  fluid,  having  an  acid  reaction,  and  present- 
ing, on  microscopic  examination,  molecular  matter,  the  squamous  and  columnar 
forms  of  epithelium,  and  granular  nuclei.  In  old  age,  this  gland  is  liable  to  be 
enlarged,  and  its  ducts  are  often  filled  with  innumerable  small  concretions,  of  a 
brownish-red  color,  and  of  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  composed  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  animal  matter.  . 

Cowper's  Glands. 

Cowpers  Olands  are  two  small  rounded  and  somewhat  lobulated  bodies,  of  a 
yellowish  color,  about  the  size  of  peas,  placed  beneath  the  fore  part  of  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  deep  perinseal  fascia. 
They  lie  close  behind  the  bulb,  and  are  inclosed  by  the  transverse  fibres  of  the 
Compressor  urethrae  muscle.  Each  gland  consists  of  several  lobules,  held  together 
by  a  fibrous  investment.  The  excretory  duct  of  each  gland,  nearly  an  inch  in 
length,  passes  obliquely  forwards  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  and  opens  by  a 
minute  orifice  on  the  floor  of  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra.  Their  existence 
is  said  to  be  constant ;  they  gradually  diminish  in  size  as  age  advances. 

The  Penis. 

• 

The  penis  is  the  organ  of  copulation,  and  contains  in  its  interior  the  larger 
portion  of  the  urethra.     It  consists  of  a  root,  body,  and  extremity  or  glans  penis. 

The  root  is  broad,  and  firmly  connected  to  the  rami  of  the  pubes  by  two  strong 
tapering  fibrous  processes,  the  crura,  and  to  the  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis  by 
a  fibrous  membrane,  the  suspensory  ligament. 

The  extremity^  or  glans  penisy  presents  the  form  of  an  obtuse  cone,  flattened 
from  above  downwards.  At  its  summit  is  a  vertical  fissure,  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra  (meatus  urinariiis) :  at  the  back  part  of  this  orifice  a  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
brane passes  backwards  to  the  bottom  of  a  depressed  raphe,  where  it  is  continuous 
with  the  prepuce;  this  fold  is  termed  the  frsenum  prseputii.  The  base  of  the 
glans  forms  a  rounded  projecting  border,  the  corona  glandis  ;  and  behind  the  corona 
is  a  deep  constriction,  the  cervix.  Upon  both  of  these,  numerous  small  lenticular 
sebaceous  glands  are  found,  the  (jlandulee  Tysonii  odoriferse.  They  secrete  a 
sebaceous  matter  of  very  peculiar  odor,  which  probably  contains  caseine,  and 
becomes  easily  decomposed. 

The  body  of  the  penis  is  the  part  between  the  root  and  extremity.  In  the  flaccid 
condition  of  the  organ  it  is  cylindrical,  but  when  erect  has  a  triangular  prismatic 
form  with  rounded  angles,  the  broadest  side  being  turned  upward,  and  called  the 
dorsum.  It  is  covered  by  integument  remarkable  for  its  thinness,  its  dark  color, 
its  looseness  of  ponnection  with  the  deeper  parts  of  the  organ,  and  its  containing 
no  adipose  tissue.  At  the  root  of  the  penis  the  integument  is  continuous  with 
that  upon  the  pubes  and  scrotum ;  and  at  the  neck  of  the  glans  it  leaves  the  sur- 
face, and  becomes  folded  upon  itself  to  form  the  prepuce. 

The  internal  layer  of  the  prepuce,  which  also  oecomes  attached  to  the  cervix, 
approaches  in  character  to  a  mucous  membrane;  it  is  reflected  over  the  glans 
penis,  and  at  the  meatus  urinarius  is  continuous  with  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
urethra. 

The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  glans  penis  contains  no  sebaceous  glands ; 
but  projecting  from  its  free  surface  are  a  number  of  small,  highly  sensitive  papillae. 

The  penis  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  erectile  tissue,  inclosed  in  three  cyhndrical 
fibrous  compartments.  Of  these,  two,  the  corpora  cavernosa,  are  placed  side  by 
side  along  the  upper  part  of  the  organ ;  the  third,  or  corpus  spongiosum,  incloses 
•the  urethra,  and  is  placed  below. 
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The  Corpora  Cavernosa  form  the  chief  part  of  the  body  of  the  penis.  They 
consist  of  two  fibrous  cylindrical  tubes,  placed  side  by  side,  and  intimately  con- 
nected along  the  median  line  for  their  anterior  three-fourths,  their  posterior  fourth 
being  separated  to  form  the  two  crura,  by  which  the  penis  is  connected  to  the 
rami  of  the  pubes.  Each  crus  commences  by  a  blunt-pointed  process  in  front  of 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  and,  near  its  junction  with  its  fellow,  presents  a 
slight  enlargement,  named  by  Kobelt  the  bulb  of  the  corpus  cavemosujn.  Just 
beyond  this  point  they  become  constricted,  and  retain  an  equal  diameter  to  their 
anterior  extremity,  where  they  form  a  single  rounded  end,  which  is  received  into 
a  fossa  in  the  base  of  the  glans  penis.  A  median  groove  on  the  upper  surface 
lodges  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis,  and  the  groove  on  the  under  surface  receives 
tlic  corpus  spongiosum.  The  root  of  the  penis  is  connected  to  the  symphysis 
pubis  by  the  suspensory  ligament. 

Structure.  Each  corpus  cavernosum  consists  of  a  strong  fibrous  envelope, 
inclosing  a  fibrous  reticular  structure,  which  contains  erectile  tissue  in  its  meshes. 
It  is  separated  from  its  fellow  by  an  incomplete  fibrous  septum. 

The  fibrous  investment  is  extremely  dense,  of  considerable  thickness,  and  highly 
elastic ;  it  not  only  invests  the  surface  of  the  organ,  but  sends  oft*  numerous  fibrous 
bands  (^rafec'^Za?)  from  its  inner  surface,  as  well  as  from  the  surface  of  the  septum, 
which  cross  its  interior  in  all  directions,  subdividing  it  into  a  number  of  separate 
compartments,  which  present  a  spongy  structure,  in  which  the  erectile  tissue  is 
contained. 

The  trabecular  structure  fills  the  interior  of  the  corpora  cavernosa.  Its  com- 
ponent fibres  are  larger  and  stronger  round  the  circumference  than  at  the  centre 
of  the  corpora  cavernosa  ;  they  are  also  thicker  behind  than  in  front.  The  inter- 
spaces, on  the  contrary,  are  larger  at  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference,  their 
long  diameter  being  directed  transversely;  they  are  largest  anteriorly.  They  are 
lined  by  a  layer  of  flattened  cells  similar  to  the  endothelial  lining  of  veins. 

The  fibrous  septum  forms  an  imperfect  partition  between  the  two  corpora  caver- 
nosa; it  is  thick  and  complete  behind  ;  but  in  front  it  is  incomplete,  and  consists 
of  a  number  of  vertical  bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  are  arranged  like  tlie  teeth 
of  a  comb,  whence  the  name,  septum  pectiniforme  ;  these  bands  extend  between 
the  dorsal  and  the  urethral  surface  of  the  corpora  cavernosa. 

The  fibrous  investment  and  septum  consist  of  longitudinal  bands  of  white  fibrous 
tissue,  with  numerous  elastic  and  muscular  fibres.  The  trabecula?  also  consist  of 
white  fibrous  tissue,,  elastic  fibres,  and  plain  muscular  fibres,  and  inclose  arteries 
and  nerves. 

The  Corpus  Sponfjiosum  incloses  the  urethra,  and  is  situated  in  the  groove  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  corpora  cavernosa.  It  commences  posteriorly  in  front 
of  the  deep  perinatal  fascia,  between  the  diverging  crura  of  the  corpora  cavernosa, 
where  it  forms  a  rounded  enlargement,  the  bulb ;  and  terminates,  anteriorly, 
in  another  expansion,  the  glans  penis,  which  overlaps  the  anterior  rounded 
extremity  of  the  corpora  cavernosa.  The  central  portion,  or  body  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum,  is  cylindrical  and-tapers  slightly  from  behind  forwaj'ds. 

The  bulb  varies  in  size  in  different  subjects ;  it  receives  a  fibrous  investment 
from  the  anterior  layer  of  the  deep  perinaeal  fascia,  and  is  surrounded  by  the 
Accelerator  urinae  muscle.  The  urethra  enters  the  bulb  nearer  its  upper  than 
its  lower  surface,  being  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  erectile  tissue,  a  thin  prolonga- 
tion-of  which  is  continued  backwards  round  the  membranous  and  j>rostatic  por- 
tions of  the  canal  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  lying  immediately  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  portion  of  the  bulb  below  the  urethra  presents  a  partial 
division  into  two  lobes,  being  marked  externally  by  a  linear  raphd,  whilst  inter- 
nally there  projects  inwards,  lor  a  short  distance,  a  thin  fibrous  septum,  more  dis- 
tinct in  early  life. 

Structure,  The  corpus  spongiosum  consists  of  a  strong  fibrous  envelope, 
inclosing  a  trabecular  structure,  which  contains  in  its  meshes  erectile  tissue.  The 
fibrous  envelope  is  thinner,  whiter  in  color,  and  more  elastic  than  that  of  the  corpus 
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cavemosum.  The  trabeculse  are  delicate,  uniform  in  size,  and  the  meshes  between 
them  small ;  their  long  diameter,  for  the  most  part,  corresponding  with  that  of 
the  penis.  A  thin  layer  of  muscular  fibres,  continuous  behind  with  those  of  the 
bladder,-  forms  part  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  and  a  second 
layer  of  muscular  tissue  is  found  immediately  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  urethra. 

Tlie  erectile  tissue  consists  essentially  of  an  intricate  venous  plexus,  lodged  in 
the  interspaces  between  the  trabeculse.  The  veins  forming  this  plexus  are  so 
numerous,  and  communicate  so  freely  with  one  another,  as  to  present  a  cellular 
appearance  when  examined  by  means  of  a  section ;  their  walls  are  extremely 
thin,  and  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  flattened  endothelial  cells.  The  veins  are 
smaller  in  the  glans  penis,  corpus  spongiosum,  and  circumference  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa,  than  in  the  central  part  of  the  latter,  where  they  are  of  large  size, 
and  much  dilated.  They  return  the  blood  by  a  series  of  vessels,  some  of  *hich 
emerge  in  considerable  numbers  from  the  base  of  the  glans  penis,  and  converge 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  organ  to  form  the  dorsal  vein;  others  pass  out  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  join  the  dorsal  vein ;  some  emerge 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and,  receiving  branches  from 
the  corpus  spongiosum,  wind  round  the  sides  of  the  penis  to  terminate  in  the 
dorsal  vein;  but  the  greater  number  pass  out  at  the  root  of  the  penis,  and  join 
the  prostatic  plexus  and  pudendal  veins.' 


Fig.  687. — From  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  corpus  caveruoanin  penia  under  a  low 
uiagnifyiag  power.     (Copied  from  Laoger.) 


1.  IJetwock  kuowQ  u  tbe  *up«rllcla1.    t.  Tbe  deep.    2.  ConnHlloD  of  tha  irUritl  lirlgi  (a)  wllh  lbs 


The  arteries  of  the  penis  are  derived  from  the  internal  pudic.  Those  supplying 
the  corpora  cavernosa  are  the  arteries  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  branches 
from  the  dorsal  artery  of  tbe  penis,  which  perforate  the  fibrous  capsule  near  the 
fore  part  of  the  organ.  Those  to  the  corpus  spongiosum  are  the  arteries  of  the 
bulb.  Additional  branches  are  described  by  Kobclt  as  arising  from  the  trunk 
of  the  internal  pudic ;  they  enter  tbe  bulbous  enlargements  on  tbe  corpora  caver- 
nosa and  corpus  spongiosum.  Tbe  arteries,  (m  entering  the  cavernous  structure, 
divide  into  branches,  which  are  supported  and  inclosed  by  the  trubeculEe;  some 
of  these  branches  terminate  in  a  capillary  network,  which  communicates  with 
the  veins  as  in  other  parts;  whilst  others  arc  more  convoluted,  and  assume  a 
tendril-like  appearance;  hence  the  name,  kelicine  arteries,  which  was  given  to 
these  vessels  by  Miiller.  The  helicine  arteries  are  more  abundant  in  the  back 
part  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  corpus  spongiosum ;  they  have  not  been  seen 
m  the  glans  penis.     Tlie  termination  of  these  arteries  in  the  venous  spaces  has 

'  It  seems  probable,  from  an  observntion  by  Mr.  Gny,  and  from  his  injections  of  these  vcioa, 
that  the  deep  veins — those  retni-nins;  the  blood  from  the  erectile  tiaauea— hiive  little  ponimunicft- 
tion  with  the  siiperliciitl—thoBe  which  dui-ivo  their  blood  from  the  integuiaents ;  but  fuitber 
research  is  needed  on  this  point.     See  tiay  in  Path.  TVaiu.,  xxx.,  323-6. 
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been  long  a  matter  of  debate ;  but  the  views  of  Langer  are  those  which  are  now 
universally  adopted.  He  describes  the  arteries  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  as  ter- 
minating, some  of  them  (as  above),  in  ordinary  capillaries.  Others  run,  as  some- 
what fine  arterial  twigs  (about  ^i^r^h  of  an  inch  in  diameter),  into  the  venous 
network,  while  the  terminal  branches  of  the  arteries  open  directly  into  the  venous 
spaces  by  remarkable  funnel-shaped  orifices.  There  are  also  capillaries  which 
surroun(i  the  coats  of  the  large  arteries,  and  communicate  with  the  venous  spaces. 
This  arrangement  of  vessels  is  also  found  in  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  In  the 
corpus  spongiosum  and  in  the  glans,  the  arteries  communicate  with  the  venous 
spaces  through  the  intervention  of  capillary  vessels.* 

The  lymphatics  of  the  penis  consist  of  a  superficial  and  deep  set ;  the  former 
terminate  in  the  inguinal  glands;  the  latter  emerge  from  the  corpora  cavernosa 
and  corpus  spongiosum,  and,  passing  beneath  the  pubic  arch,  join  the  deep  lym- 
phatics of  the  pelvis. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  internal  pudic  nerve  and  the  hypogastric 
plexus.  On  the  glans  and  bulb  some  filaments  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  have 
Pf^cinian  bodies  connected  with  them,  and  according  to  Krause  many  of  them 
terminate  in  a  peculiar  form  of  end-bulb. 

The  Testes  and  their  Coverings. 

The  testes  are  two  small  glandular  organs,  which  secrete  the  semen:  they  are 
situated  in  the  scrotum,  being  suspended  by  the  spermatic  cords.  At  an  early 
period  of  foetal  life,  the  testes  are  contained  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  behind  the 
peritoneum.  Before  birth,  they  descend  to  the  inguinal  canal,  along  which  they 
pass  with  the  spermatic  cord,  and,  emerging  at  the  external  abdominal  ring,  they 
descend  into  the  scrotum,  becoming  invested  in  their  course  by  numerous  cover- 
ings derived  from  the  serous,  muscular,  and  fibrous  layers  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  as  well  as  by  the  scrotum.    The  coverings  of  the  testis  are,  the 

Dartos,  }  ^^o^^"'- 

Intercolumnar,  or  External  spermatic  fascia. 

Cremaster  muscle. 

Infundibuliform,  or  Fascia  propria  (Internal  spermatic  fascia). 

Tunica  vaginalis. 

The  Scrotum  is  a  cutaneous  pouch,  which  contains  the  testes  and  part  of  the 
spermatic  cords.  It  is  divided  into  two  lateral  halves  by  a  median  line,  or  raphe, 
which  is  continued  forwards  to  the  under  surface  of  the  penis,  and  backwards 
along  the  middle  line  of  the  perinaeura  to  the  anus.  Of  these  two  lateral  por- 
tions the  left  is  longer  than  the  right,  and  corresponds  with  the  greater  length 
of  the  spermatic  cord  on  the  lefl  side.  Its  external  aspect  varies  under  different 
circumstances :  thus,  under  the  influence  of  warmth,  and  in  old  and  debilitated 
persons,  it  becomes  elongated  and  flaccid:  but,  under  the  influence  of  cold,  and 
m  the  young  and  robust,  it  is  short,  corrugated,  and  closely  applied  to  the  testes. 

The  scrotum  consists  of  two  layers,  the  integument  and  the  dartos. 

The  inte(jnment  is  very  thin,  of  a  brownish  color,  and  generally  thrown  into 
folds  or  rugoB.  It  is  provided  with  sebaceous  follicles,  the  secretion  of  which 
has  a  peculiar  odor,  and  is  beset  with  thinly  scattered,  crisp  hairs,  the  roots  of 
which  are  seen  through  the  skin. 

The  dartos  is  a  thin  layer  of  loose  reddish  tissue,  endowed  with  contractility: 
it  forms  the  proper  tunic  of  the  scrotum,  is  continuous,  around  the  base  of  the 
scrotum,  with  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  groin,  perinaeurn,  and  inner  side  of  the 
thighs,  and  sends  inwards  a  distinct  septum,  septum  scroti^  which  divides  it  into 
two  cavities  for  the  two  testes,  the  septum  extending  between  the  raphe  and  the 
under  surface  of  the  penis,  as  far  as  its  root. 

^  See  Frey's  Manual  of  HUtology  for  a  summary  of  Langer^s  description  of  these  vessels. 
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The  dartos  is  closely  united  to  the  skin  externally,  but  connected  with  the 
subjacent  parts  by  delicate  areolar  tissue,  upon  which  it  glides  with  the  greatest 
facility.  Tlie  dartos  is  very  vascular,  and  consists  of  a  loose  areolar  tissue,  con- 
taining unstriped  muscular  fibres,  but  no  fat.  Its  contractility  is  slow,  and 
excited  by  cold  and  mechanical  stimuli,  but  not  by  electricity. 

The  inter  columnar  fascia  is  a  thin  membrane,  derived  from  the  margin  of  the 
pillars  of  the  external  abdominal  ring,  during  the  descent  of  the  testis  in  the 
foetus,  being  prolonged  downwards  around  the  surface  of  the  cord  and  testis.  It 
is  separated  from  the  dartos  by  loose  areolar  tissue,  which  allows  of  considerable 
movement  of  the  latter  upon  it,  but  is  intimately  connected  with  the  succeeding 
layers. 

The  cremasteric  fascia  consists  of  scattered  bundles  of  muscular  fihre^s  {Cremaster 
7nuscle\  derived  from  the  lower  border  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  during  the 
descent  of  the  testis  (p.  897). 

The /asaa  propria  is  a  thin  membranous  layer,  which  loosely  invests  the  sur- 
face of  the  cord.  It  is  a  continuation  downwards  of  the  infundibuliform  process 
of  the  fascia  transversalis,  and  is  also  derived  during  the  descent  of  the  testis  in 
the  foetus. 

The  tunica  vaginalis  is  described  with  the  proper  covering  of  the  testis.  A 
more  detailed  account  of  the  other  coverings  of  the  testis  will  be  found  in  the 
description  of  the  surgical  anatomy  of  inguinal  hernia. 

Vessek  and  Nerves.  The  arteries  supplying  the  coverings  of  the  testis  are :  the 
superficial  and  deep  external  pudic,  from  the  iemoral ;  the  superficial  perinseal 
branch  of  the  internal  pudic ;  and  the  cremasteric  branch  from  the  epigastric. 
The  veins  follow  the  course  of  the  corresponding  arteries.  The  lymphatics  termi- 
nate in  the  inguinal  glands.  The  nerves  are :  the  ilio-inguinal  branch  of  the 
lumbar  plexus,  the  two  superficial  perinatal  branches  of  the  internal  pudic  nerve, 
the  inferior  pudendal  branch  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve,  and  the  genital  branch 
of  the  genito-crural  nerve. 

The  Spermatic  Cord  extends  from  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  where  the 
structures  of  which  it  is  composed  converge,  to  the  back  part  of  the  testicle.  It 
is  composed  of  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and  the  excretory  duct  of  the 
testicle.  These  structures  are  connected  together  by  areolar  tissue,  and  invested 
by  the  fasciae  brought  down  by  the  testicle  in  its  descent.  In  the  abdominal 
wall  the  cord  passes  obliquely  along  the  inguinal  canal,  lying  at  first  beneath  the 
Internal  oblique,  and  upon  tne  fascia  transversalis ;  but  nearer  the  pubes  it  rests 
upon  Poupart's  ligament,  having  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique  in  front 
of  it,  and  the  conjoined  tendon  behind  it.  It  then  escapes  at  the  external  ring, 
and  descends  nearly  vertically  into  the  scrotum.  The  left  cord  is  rather  longer 
than  the  right;  consequently,  the  left  testis  hangs  somewhat  lower  than  its 
fellow. 

The  arteries  of  the  cord  ore:  the  spermatic,  from  the  aorta;  the  artery  of  the 
vas  deferens,  from  the  superior  vesical ;  and  the  cremasteric,  from  the  deep  epi- 
gastric artery. 

The  spermatic  artery  supplies  the  testicle.  On  approaching  the  gland  it  gives 
oft*  some  branches  which  supply  the  epididymis,  and  others  which  perforate  the 
tunica  albuginea  behind,  and  spread  out  on  its  inner  surface,  or  pass  through  the 
fibrous  septum  in  its  interior,  to  be  distributed  on  the  membranous  septa  between 
the  lobes. 

The  artery  of  the  vas  deferens  is  a  long,  slender  vessel,  which  accompanies  the 
vas  deferens,  ramifying  upon  the  coats  of  that  duct,  and  anastomosing  with  the 
spermatic  artery  near  the  testis.  " 

The  cremasteric  branch  from  the  epigastric  supplies  the  Cremaster  muscle  and 
other  coverings  of  the  cord. 

The  spermatic  veins  leave  the  back  part  of  the  testis,  and,  receiving  branches 
from  the  epididymis,  unite  to  form  a  plexus  {pampiniform  plexus),  which  forms 
•the  chief  mass  of  the  cord.    They  pass  up  in  front  of  the  vas  deferens,  and  unite 
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to  form  a  single  trunk,  whioli  terminates,  on  the  right  side,  in  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  on  the  left  side  in  the  left  renal  vein. 

The  lymphatics  are  of  large  size,  accompany  the  blood-vessels,  and  terminale 
in  the  lumbar  glnnds. 

The  nerves  are  the  spermatic  plexus  from  the  sympathetic.  This  plexus  m 
derived  from  the  renal  and  aortic  plexuses,  joined  by  filaments  from  tlie  bypo- 
gastric  plexus  which  accompany  the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens. 

Testes. 

The  testes  are  suspended  in  the  scrotum  by  the  spermatic  cords.  Each  gland 
is  of  an  oval  form,  compressed  laterally  and  behind,  and  having  an  oblique  posi- 
tion in  the  scrotum;  the  upper  extremity  being  directed  forwards  and  a  little 
outwards;  the  lower,  backwards  and  a  little  inwards;  the  anterior  convex  border 
looks  forwards  and  downwards,  the  posterior  or  straight  border,  to  wliich  the 
cord  is  attached,  backwards  and  upwards. 

The  anterior  and  lateral  surfaces,  as  well  as  both  extremities  of  the  organ,  are 
convex,  free,  smooth,  and  invested  by  the  tunica  vaginalis.    The  posterior  border, 
to  which  the   cord  is  attached,  receives  only  a 
Fig.  688.— Tlie  Testis  in  lita,  the     partial  investment  from  that  membrane.    Lying 
Timiea^VaginHlis  liaviog  Wd     ^^^   ^^.^   o^ter   edge   of  this  bolder  is  a  long, 
**'**°'  narrow,  flattened  body,  named,  from  its  relation 

to  the  testis,  the  epididymis  {SiAuntf,  testis).  It 
consists  of  a  central  portion,  or  body,  an  upper 
enlarged  extremity,  the  ijJobus  major,  or  head:  and 
a  lower  pointed  extremity,  the  tail,  or  ylob-'S 
minor.  The  globus  major  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  upper  end  of  the  testicle  by  means  of  its 
efferent  ducts ;  and  the  globus  minor  is  connected 
with  its  lower  end  by  cellular  tissue,  and  a  re- 
flection of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  outer  surface 
and  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  epididymis  are 
free  and  covered  by  serous  membrane;  the  body 
is  also  completely  invested  by  it,  excepting  along 
its  posterior  border,  and  cunoecled  to  the  hock 
of  the  testis  by  a  fold  of  the  serous  memhrane. 
Attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  testis,  or  to 
the  epididymis,  are  one  or  more  small  peduncu- 
lated bodies.  One  of  them  is  pretty  constantly 
found  between  the  globus  major  of  the  epididymis 
and  the  testicle,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Miillerian  duct  (page  135).  They  are  termed  tlie 
Hydatids  of  Morgagni.  When  the  testicle  is  removed  from  the  body  the  posi- 
tion of  the  vas  deferens,  on  its  posterior  and  inner  side,  marks  the  side  to  whicli 
the  gland  has  belonged. 

Size  and  weiyht.  The  average  dimensions  of  this  gland  are  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  in  length,  one  inch  in  breadth,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
the  antero-posterior  diameter ;  and  the  weight  varies  from  si.x  to  eight  drachms, 
the  left  testicle  being  a  little  the  larger. 

The  testis  is  invested  by  three  tunics,  the  tunica  vaginalis,  tunica  albugiuea, 
and  tunica  vaaculosa. 

T\ia  Tunica  Vaginalis  is 'the  serous  covering  of  the  testis.  It  is  a  pouch  of 
serous  membrane,  derived  from  the  peritoneum  during  the  de.scent  of  the  testis 
in  the  fcetua  from  the  abdomen  into  the  scrotum.  After  its  descent,  that  portion 
of  the  pouch  which  extends  from  the  internal  ring  to  near  the  upper  part  of 
the  gland  becomes  obliterated,  the  lower  portion  remaining  as  a  shut  sac,  winch 
invests  the  outer  surface  of  the  testis,  and  is  reflected  on  the  interna!  surface  of 
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the  scrotum  ;  hence  it  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a  visceral  and  parietal 
portion. 

The  visceral  portion  (tunica  vaginalis  propj^ia)  covers  the  outer  surface  of  the 
testis,  as  well  as  the  epididymis,  connecting  the  latter  to  the  testis  by  means  of  a 
distinct  fold.  From  the  posterior  border  of  the  gland  it  is  reflected  on  to  the 
internal  surface  of  the  scrotum. 

The  parietal  portion  of  the  serous  membrane  {tunica  vaginalis  reflexd)  is  far 
more  extensive  than  the  visceral  portion,  extending  upwards,  for  some  distance 
in  front,  and  on  the  inner  side  of  thp  cord,  and  reaching  below  the  testis.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  free,  smooth,  and  covered  by  a  layer  of 
squamous  epithelium.  The  interval  between  the  visceral  and  parietal  layers  of 
this  membrane  constitutes  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  obliterated  portion  of  the  pouch  may  generally  be  seen  as  a  fibro-cellular 
thread,  lying  in  the  loose  areolar  tissue  around  the  spermatic  cord ;  sometimes 
this  may  be  traced  as  a  distinct  band  from  the  upper  end  of  the  inguinal  canal, 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  peritoneum  down  to  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  some- 
times it  gradually  becomes  lost  on  the  spermatic  cord.  Occasionally  no  trace  of 
it  can  be  detected.  In  some  cases  it  happens  that  the  pouch  of  peritoneum  does 
not  become  obliterated,  but  the  sac  of  the  peritoneum  communicates  with  the 
tunica  vaginalis.  This  may  give  rise  to  one  of  the  varieties  of  inguinal  hernia 
(p.  yi7).  Or  in  other  cases  the  pouch  may  contract,  but  not  become  entirely 
obliterated ;  it  then  forms  a  minute  canal,  leading  from  the  peritoneum  to  the 
tunica  vaginalis.* 

The  Tunica  Alhuginea  is  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  testis.  It  is  a  dense, 
fibrous  membrane,  of  a  bluish-white  color,  composed  of  bundles  of  white  fibrous 
tissue,  which  interlace  in  every  direction.  Its  outer  surface  is  covered  by  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  except  along  its  posterior  border,  and  at  the  points  of  attach- 
ment of  the  epididymis ;  hence  the  tunica  albuginea  is  usually  considered  as  a 
fibro-serous  membrane,  like  the  dura  mater  and  pericardium.  This  membrane 
surrounds  the  glandular  structure  of  the  testicle,  and,  at  its  posterior  and  upper 
border,  is  reflected  into  the  interior  of  the  gland,  forming  an  incomplete  vertical 
septum,  called  the  mediastinum  testis  [corpus  Highmorianum). 

The  mediastinum  testis  extends  from  the  upper  nearly  to  the  lower  border  of 
the  gland,  and  is  wider  above  than  below.  From  the  front  and  sides  of  this 
septum,  numerous  slender  fibrous  cords  {trabeculse)  are  given  off*  which  pass  to 
be  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  tunica  albuginea :  they  serve  to  maintain 
the  form  of  the  testis,  and  join  with  similar  cords  given  off*  from  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  tunica  albuginea  to  form  spaces  which  inclose  the  separate  lobules 
of  the  organ.  The  mediastinum  supports  the  vessels  and  ducts  of  the  testis  in 
their  passage  to  and  from  the  substance  of  the  gland. 

The  Tunica  Vasculosa  (pia  mater  testis)  is  the  vascular  layer  of  the  testis,  con- 
sisting of  a  plexus  of  blood-vessels,  held  together  by  a  delicate  areolar  tissue. 
It  covers  the  inner  surface  of  the  tunica  albuginea,  sending  oft*  numerous  proc- 
esses between  the  lobules,  which  are  supported  by  the  fibrous  prolongations  from 
the  mediastinum  testis. 

Structure.  The  glandular  structure  of  the  testis  consists  of  numerous  lobules 
{Jcbuli  testis).  Their  number,  in  a  single  testis,  is  estimated  by  Berres  at  250, 
and  by  Krause  at  400.  They  diff'er  in  size  according  to  their  position,  those  in 
the  middle  of  the  gland  being  larger  and  longer.  The  lobules  are  conical  in 
shape,  the  base  being  directed  towards  the  circumference  of  the  organ,  the  apex 
towards  the  mediastinum.  Each  lobule  is  contained  in  one  of  the  intervals 
between  the  fibrous  cords  and  vascular  processes  which  extend  between  the 
mediastinum  testis  and  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  consists  of  from  one  to  three 

^  It  is  recordwl  that,  in  the  post-mortem  examination  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  this  minute  canal 
was  found  on  botli  sides  of  the  body.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  states  that,  when  a  student,  he  suffered 
from  inguinal  hernia;  probably  this  was  of  the  congenital  variety,  and  the  canal  found  after 
death  was  the  remains  of  the  one  down  which  the  hernia  travelled  {Lectures  on  Surgery,  1680, 
p.  200). 
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Fig.  689.— Vertical  Section  of  the 
Testicle,  to  show  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Ducts. 
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or  more  minute  convoluted  tubes,  the  Uibuli  semini/ert.  The  tubes  may  be 
separately  unravelled,  by  careful  dissection  under  water,  and  may  be  seen  to 
commence  either  by  free  csecal  ends  or  by  anastomotic  loops.  The  total  number 
of  tubes  is  considered  by  Munro  to  be  about  300,  and  the  length  of  each  about 
sixteen  feet;  by  Lauth,  their  number  is  estimated  at  840,  and  their  average 
length  two  feet  and  a  quarter.  Their  diameter  varies  from  ji^  to  y-^^  of  an  inch. 
The  tubuli  are  pale  in  color  in  early  life,  but  in  old  age  they  acquire  a  deep 
yellow  tinge,  from  containing  much  fatty  matter.  They  consist  of  a  mcmbrana 
propria,  containing  oval,  flattened  nuclei,  inside  which  are  several  layers  of  epi- 
thelial cells,  the  seminal  cells.  Tliese  may  be  divided  into  an  outer  layer,  next 
the  mcmbrana  propria,  and  two  or  more  layers  of  inner  cells.  The  former  cells 
are  more  or  less  polyhedral  in  shape,  uniform  in  size,  and  contain  an  oval  or 
spherical  nucleus;  the  latter  cells,  those  comprising  the  inner  layer,  are  spher- 
ical, and  more  loosely  connected  together.  Near  the  lumen  of  the  tube  these 
inner  cells  have  undergone  division,  forming  small  epithelial  cells,  or  spermato- 
blasts^ which,  by  a  series  of  changes,  become  converted  into  spermatozoa.  In 
the  young  subject,  the  seminal  cells  present  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  epi- 
thelial lining,  and  do  not  almost  fill  the  tube,  as  in  the  adult  testis. 

The  tubules  are  inclosed  in  a  delicate  plexus  of  capillary  vessels,  and  are  held 
together  by   an   intertubular    connective   tissue, 
which  presents  large  interstitial  spaces  lined  by 
endothelium,  which  are  believed  to  be  the  rootlets 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  testis. 

In  the  apices  of  the  lobules,  the  tubuli  become 
less  convoluted,  assume  a  nearly  straight  course, 
and  unite  together  to  form  from  twenty  to  thirty 
larger  ducts,  of  about  ^j^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
ana  these,  from  their  straight  course,  are  called 
vasa  recta. 

The  vasa  recta  enter  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the 
mediastinum,  and  pass  upwards  and  backwards, 
forming  in  their  ascent  a  close  network  of  anas- 
tomosing tubes,  with  exceedingly  thin  parietes; 
this  constitutes  the  rete  testis.  At  the  uj^per  end 
of  the  mediastinum,  the  vessels  of  the  rete  testis 
terminate  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
ducts,  the  vasa  efferentia ;  they  perforate  the  tunica 
albuginea,  and  carry  the  seminal  fluid  from  the 
testis  to  the  epididymis.  Their  course  is  at  first 
straight,  they  then  become  enlarged  and  exceed- 
ingly convoluted,  and  form  a  series  of  conical 
masses,  the  coni  vasculosis  which,  together,  con- 
stitute the  globus  major  of  the  epididymis.  Each 
cone  consists  of  a  single  convoluted  duct,  from  six  to 
eight  inches  in  length,  the  diameter  of  which  gradu- 
ally decreases  from  the  testis  to  the  epididymis.  Opposite  the  bases  of  the  cones, 
the  efferent  vessels  open  at  narrow  intervals  into  a  single  duct,  which  constitutes,  by 
its  complex  convolutions,  the  body  and  globus  minor  of  the  epididymis.  When 
the  convolutions  of  this  tube  are  unravelled,  it  measures  upwards  of  twenty  feet 
in  length,  and  increases  in  breadth  and  thickness  as  it  approaches  the  vas 
deferens.  The  convolutions  are  held  together  by  fine  areolar,  tissue  and  by 
bands  of  fibrous  tissue.  A  long,  narrow  tube,  the  vasculum  aberrans  of  Haller, 
is  occasionally  found  connected  with  the  lower  part  of  the  canal  of  the  epididy- 
mis, or  with  the  corumencemcnt  of  the  vas  deferens.  It  extends  up  into  the 
cord  for  about  two  or  three  inches,  where  it  terminates  by  a  blind  extremity, 
which  is  occasionally  bifurcated.  Its  length  varies  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to 
fourteen  inches,  and  sometimes  it  becomes  dilated  towards  its  extremity;  more 
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commonly,  it  retains  the  same  diameter  throughout.  Its  structure  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  vas  deferens.     Occasionally  it  is  found  connected  with  the  epididymis. 

The  vasa  recta  and  the  tubes  of  the  rete  testis  have  very  thin  parietes,  and 
consist  of  a  basement  membrane  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  squamous  epithelium. 
The  vasa  efferentia  and  the  tube  of  the  epididymis  have  walls  of  considerable 
thickness,  on  account  of  the  presence  in  them  of  muscular  tissue,  which  is  prin- 
cipally arranged  in  a  circular  manner.  These  tubes  are  lined  by  columnar 
ciliated  epithelium. 

The  Vas  Deferens^  the  excretory  duct  of  the  testis,  is  the  continuation  of  the 
epididymis.  Commencing  at  the  lower  part  of  the  globus  minor,  it  ascends  along 
the  posterior  and  inner  side  of  the  testis  and  epididymis,  and  along  the  back  part 
of  the  spermatic  cord,  through  the  spermatic  canal  to  the  internal  abdominal 
ring.  From  the  ring  it  descends  into  the  pelvis,  crossing  the  external  iliac 
vessels,  and  curves  round  the  outer  side  of  the  epigastric  artery :  at  the  side  of 
the  bladder,  it  arches  backwards  and  downwards  to  its  base,  crossing  outside  the 
obliterated  hypogastric  artery,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ureter.  At  the  base 
of  the  bladder,  it  lies  between  that  viscus  and  the  rectum,  running  along  the 
inner  border  of  the  vesicula  seminalis.  In  this  situation  it  becomes  enlarged 
and  sacculated;  and,  becoming  narrowed  at  the  base  of  the  prostate,  unites  with 
the  duct  of  the  vesicula  seminalis  to  form  the  ejaculatory  duct.     The  vas  deferens 

{)resents  a  hard  and  cord-like  sensation  to  the  fingers;  it  is  about  two  feet  in 
ength,  of  cylindrical  f3rm,  and  about  a  line  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  Its  walls 
are  dense,  measuring  one-third  of  a  line ;  and  its  canal  is  extremely  small,  meas- 
uring about  half  a  line. 

In  structure^  the  vas  deferens  consists  of  three  coats:  1.  An  external,  or  cellu- 
lar coat ;  2.  A  muscular  coat,  which  is  thick,  dense,  elastic,  and  consists  of  two 
longitudinal  and  an  intermediate  circular  layer  of  muscular  fibres;  3.  An  inter- 
nal,  or  mucous  coat,  which  is  pale,  and  arranged  in  longitudinal  folds ;  its  epi- 
thelial covering  is  of  the  columnar  variety. 

Vesiculje  Seminales. 

The  Seminal  Vesicles  are  two  lobulated  membranous  pouches,  placed  between 
the  base  of  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  serving  as  reservoirs  for  the  semen,  and 
secreting  a  fluid  to  be  added  to  the  secretion  of  the  testicles.  Each  sac  is  some- 
what pyramidal  in  form,  the  broad  end  being  directed  backwards,  and  the  narrow 
end  forwards  towards  the  prostate.  They  measure  about  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  length,  about  five  lines  in  breadth,  and  two  or  three  lines  in  thickness.  They 
vary,  however,  in  size,  not  only  in  different  individuals,  but  also  in  the  same 
individual  on  the  two  sides.  Their  upper  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  base  of 
the  bladder,  extending  from  near  the  termination  of  the  ureters  to  the  base  of 
the  prostate  gland.  Their  under  surface  rests  upon  the  rectum,  from  which  they 
are  separated  by  the  recto- vesical  fascia.  Their  posterior  ejciremilies  diverge  from 
each  other.  Their  anterior  extremities  are  pointed,  and  converge  towards  the 
ba;se  of  the  prostate  gland,  where  each  joins  with  the  corresponding  vas  deferens 
to  form  the  ejaculatory  duct.  Along  the  inner  margin  of  each  vesicula  runs  the 
enlarged  and  convoluted  vas  deferens.  The  inner  border  of  the  vesiculae,  and  the 
corresponding  vas  deferens,  form  the  lateral  boundary  of  a  triangular  space, 
limited  behind  by  the  recto- vesical  peritoneal  fold;  the  portion  of  the  bladder 
included  in  this  space  rests  on  the  rectum,  and  corresponds  with  the  trigonum 
vesicae  in  its  interior. 

Structure.  Each  vesicula  consists  of  a  single  tube,  coiled  upon  itself,  and  giving 
off  several  irregular  csecal  diverticula :  the  separate  coils,  as  well  as  the  diver- 
ticula, being  connected  together  by  fibrous  tissue.  When  uncoiled,  this  tube  is 
about  the  diameter  of  a  quill,  and  varies  in  length  from  four  to  six  inches ;  it 
terminates  posteriorly  in  a  culdesac;  its  anterior  extremity  becomts  constricted 
into  a  narrow,  straight  duct,  which  joins  on  its  inner  side  with  the  corresponding 
vas  deferens,  and  forms  the  ejaculatory  duct. 
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The  ejaculatory  duels,  two  in  num'ber,  one  on  each  side,  are  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  duct  of  the  vesicula  seminalis  with  the  vaa  deferens.  Each  duct 
is  about  three-quartere  of  an  inch  in  length;  it  commences  at  the  base  of  the 
prostate,  and  runs  forwards  and  upwards  in  a  canal  in  ila  substance,  and  along 
the  side  of  tlie  sinus  pocularis,  to  terminate  by  a  separate  slit-like  orifice  close  lo 
or  just  within  tlie  margins  of  the  sinus.  The  ducts  diminish  in  size,  and  couverge 
towards  their  termination. 

Structure.  The  vesicalse  seminales  are  composed  of  three  coats:  an  exlemal 
or fihro-cellular,  derived  from  the  recto- vesical  fascia;  a  middU  or  mvscular eool, 
which  is  thinner  than  the  vas  deferens:  the  muscular  fibres  are  arranged  in  tvo 


layers,  superficial  or  transverse,  and  deep  or  longitudinal,  which  are  placed  chiefly 
on  the  aiaes  of  the  vesiculae,  and  are  continuous  with  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
urethra,  along  the  ejaculatory  ducts:  and  an  intei-nal  or  mucous  coal,  which  is 
pale,  of  a  whitish-brown  color,  and  presents  a  delicate  reticular  structure,  like 
that  seen  in  the  gall-bladder,  but  the  meshes  are  finer.  The  epithelium  is  colum- 
nar. The  coats  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts  are  extremely  thin,  the  outer  fibrous 
layer  being  almost  entirely  lost  after  their  entrance  into  the  prostate,  a  thin 
layer  .of  muscular  fibres  and  the  mucous  membrane  forming  the  only  constituents 
of  the  tubes. 

Vessels  and  Nerves.  The  arteries  supplying  the  vesiculse  seminales  are  derived 
from  the  inferior  vesical  and  middle  hemorrhoidal.  The  wci'tw  and  lympkctics 
accompany  the  arteries.     The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  hypogastric  plexus. 

The  Semen  is  a  thick,  whitish  fluid,  having  a  peculiar  odor.  It  consi.sts  of  a 
fluid,  the  liquor  seminis,  and  solid  particles,  the  seminal  granules,  and  sper- 
matozoa. 

The  liquor  seminis  is  transparent,  colorless,  and  of  an  albuminous  composition, 
containing  particles  of  squamous  and  columnar  epithelium,  with  oil-globules  and 
granular  matter  floating  in  it,  be-iiides  the  above-mentioned  solid  elements. 

The  seminal  granules  are  round,  finely-granular  corpuscles,  measuring  jd'uilh 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  spermatozoa,  or  spermatic  filaments,  are  the  essential  agents  in  producioB 
fecundation.  They  are  minute  elongated  particles,  consisting  of  a  small  flattened 
oval  extremity  or  body,  and  a  long  slender  caudal  filament.  A  small  circular 
spot  is  observed  in  the  centre  of  the  body,  and  at  its  point  of  connection  with  the 
tail  there  is  frequently  seen  a  projecting  rim  or  collar.     The  movements  of  these 
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bodies  are  remarkable,  and  consist  of  a  lashing  or  undulatory  motion  of  the 
tail. 

Descent  of  the  Testes. 

The  testes,  at  an  early  period  of  foetal  life,  are  placed  at  the  back  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  behind  the  peritoneum;  in  front  and  a  little  below  the 
kidneys.  The  anterior  surface  and  sides  are  invested  by  peritoneum  ;  the  blood- 
vessels and  efferent  ducts  are  connected  with  their  posterior  surface ;  and  attached 
to  the  lower  end  is  a  peculiar  structure,  the  gubernaculum  testis,  which  is  said 
to  assist  in  their  descent. 

The  Gubernaculum  Testis  attains  its  full  development  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  months ;  it  is  a  conical-shaped  cord,  attached  above  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  epididymis,  and  below  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum.  It  is  placed  behind 
the  peritoneum,  lying  upon  the  front  of  the  Psoas  muscle,  and  completely  filling 
the  inguinal  canal.  It  consists  of  a  soft,  transparent,  areolar  tissue  within,  which 
often  appears  partially  hollow,  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  striped  muscular  fibres', 
the  Cremaster,  whicn  ascends  upon  this  body  to-  be  attached  to  the  testis. 
According  to  Mr.  Curling,  the  gubernaculum,  as  well  as  these  muscular  fibres, 
divides  below  into  three  processes :  the  external  and  broadest  process  is  con- 
nected with  Poupart's  ligament  in  the  inguinal  canal;  the  middle  process 
descends  along  the  inguinal  canal  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  where  it  joins 
the  dartos;  the  internal  one  is  firmly  attached  to  the  os  pubis  and  sheath  of  the 
Rectus  muscle;  some  fibres,  moreover,  are  reflected  from  the  Internal  oblique 
on  to  the  front  of  the  gubernaculum.  Up  to  the  fifth  month,  the  testis  is  situated 
in  the  lumbar  region,  covered  in  front  and  at  the  sides  by  peritoneum,  and  sup- 
ported in  its  position  by  a  fold  of  that  membrane,  called  the  mesorchium ;  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  months  the  testis  descends  to  the  iliac  fossa,  the  gubernaculum 
at  the  same  time  becoming  shortened ;  during  the  seventh  month,  it  enters  the 
internal  abdominal  ring,  a  small  pouch  of  peritoneum  {processus  vayinalis)  pre- 
ceding the  testis  in  its  course  through  the  canal.  By  the  end  of  the  eighth 
month,  the  testis  has  descended  into  the  scrotum,  carrying  down  with  it  a  length- 
ened pouch  of  peritoneum,  which  communicates  by  its  upper  extremity  with  the 
Eeritoneal  cavity.  Just  before  birth,  the  upper  part  of  the  pouch  usually 
ecomes  closed,  and  this  obliteration  extends  gradually  downwards  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  testis.  The  process  of  peritoneum  surrounding  the  testis, 
which  is  now  entirely  cut  off"  from  J;he  general  peritoneal  cavity,  constitutes  the 
tunica  vaginalis} 

Mr  Curling  believes  that  the  descent  of  the  testis  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  gubernaculum  ;  those  fibres  which  proceed  from  Poupart's 
ligament  and  the  Obliquus  internus  are  said  to  guide  the  organ  into  the  inguinal 
canal ;  those  attached  to  the  pubis  draw  it  below  the  external  abdominal  "ring ; 
and  those  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  complete  its  descent.'  During 
the  descent  of  the  organ  these  muscular  fibres  become  gradually  everted,  forming 
a  muscular  layer,  which  becomes  placed  external  to  the  process  of  the  peri- 
toneum, surrounding  the  gland  and  spermatic  cord,  and  constitutes  the  Cremaster. 
In  the  female  a  small  cord,  corresponding  to  the  gubernaculum  in  the  male, 
descends  to  the  inguinal  region,  and  ultimately  forms  the  round  ligament  of  the 
uterus.  A  pouch  of  peritoneum  accompanies  it  along  the  inguinal  canal,  analo* 
gous  to  the  processus  vaginalis  in  the  male :  it  is  called  the  canal  of  Nuck, 

*  The  obliteration  of  the  process  of  peritoneum  which  accompanies  the  cord,  and  is  hence 
called  \\i^  funicular  process,  is  often  incomplete.  For  an  account  of  the  various  conditions  pro- 
duced by  such  incomplete  obliteration  (which  are  of  great  importance  in  the  pathological 
anatomy  of  Inguinal  Hernia),  the  student  is  referred  to  the  **  Essay  on  Hernia,"  by  Mr.  Birkett, 
in  A  Si/stem  of  Suraery,  edited  by  T.  Holmes,  vol.  iv. 

'  Cleland  denies  that  the  gubernaculum  is  the  agent  by  which  the  change  in  the  position  of  the 
testis  is  effected.  For  an  interesting  rksumk  of  the  various  views  which  have  been  held  with 
regard  to  the  descent  of  the  testis,  see  Mechanism  of  the  Gubernaculum  TestiSy  by  Cleland. 
Edinburgh,  1856. 
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Female  Organs  of  Generation. 

THE  external  Organs  of  Generation  in  ibe  female  are  the  mons  Veoeris,  tte 
labia  majora  and  minora,  the  clitoris,  the  meatus  urinarius,  and  the  oiifice 
of  the  vagina.  The  terra  "vulva"  or  "pudendum,"  as  generally  applied,  includes 
all  these  parts. 

The  mom  Veneris  is  the  rounded  eminence  in  front  of  the  pubes,  formed  by  a 
collection  of  fatty  tissue  beneath  the  integument.  It  surmounts  the  vulva,  and 
becomes  covered  with  hair  at  the  time  of  puberty. 

Fig.  641. — The  Vulva.    Eit«rDiil  Female  Orgaiu  of  GeneraUon. 


The  labia  majora  are  two  prominent  longitudinal  cutaneous  folds,  extending 
downwards  from  the  mons  Veneris  to  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  perioieiim, 
and  inclosing  an  elliptical  fissure,  the  common  urino-sexual  opening.  Each 
labium  is  formed  externally  of  integument  covered  with  hair;  internally,  of 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  the  gen i to- urinary  mucous  tract; 
and  between  the  two,  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  areolar  tissue,  fat,  and  a 
tissue  resembling  the  dartos  of  the  scroluin,  besides  vessels,  nerves,  and  glaiids. 
The  labia  are  thicker  in  front  than  behind,  and  joined  together  at  each  extremity, 
forming  the  anterior  and  i>oEterior  commissures.  The  interval  left  between  the 
(898) 
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posterior  commissure  and  the  margin  of  the  anus  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  and 
constitutes  the  perinteum.  Just  within  the  posterior  comuiissure  is  a  small 
transverse  fold,  ihe/reenulum  pudendi  or  fourchette,  which  is  commonly  ruptured 
in  the  first  parturition,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  commissure  is  called 
ihe/ossa  navteularis.     The  labia  are  analogous  to  the  scrotum  in  the  male. 

The  labia  minora,  or  nymphie,  are  two  small  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  situated 
within  the  labia  majora,  extending  from  the  clitoris  obliquely  downwards  and 
outwards  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half  on  each  side  of  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  on 
the  sides  of  which  they  are  lost.  They  are  continuous  externally  with  tlie  labia 
majora,  internally  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  vagina.  As  they  converge 
towards  the  clitoris  in  front,  each  labium  divides  into  two  folds,  which  surround 

Fig.  54?. — Section  of  Female  Pelvis,  showing  position  at  Viscera. 


the  glaus  clitoridis,  the  superior  folds  uniting  to  form  the  prteputium  clitoridia, 
the  inferior  folds  being  attached  to  the  glans,  and  forming  the  frienum.  The 
nvmphce  are  composed  of  mucous  membrane,  covered  by  a  thin  epithelial  layer. 
They  contain  a  pte.xus  of  vessels  in  their  interior,  and  are  provided  with  numer- 
ous large  mucous  crypts,  which  secrete  abundance  of  sebaceous  matter. 

The  clitoris  is  an  erectile  structure,  analogous  to  the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the 
penis.  It  is  situated  beneath  the  anterior  commissure,  partially  hidden  between 
the  anterior  extremities  of  the  labia  minora.  It  is  nn  elongated  organ,  con- 
nected to  the  rami  of  the  pnbes  and  ischia  on  each  side  by  two  crura;  the  body 
is  short  and  concealed  beneath  the  labia;  the  free  extremity,  or  glans  clitoridis,  is 
a  small,  rounded  tubercle,  consisting  of  spongy  erectile  tissue,  and  highly  sensitive, 
The  clitoris  consists  of  two  corpora  cavernosa,  composed  of  erectile  tissue  inclosed 
in  a  dense  layer  of  fibrous  membrane,  united  together  along  their  inner  surfaces 
by  an  incomplete  fibrous  pectiniform  septum.  It  is  provided,  hke  the  penis, 
with  a  suspensory  ligament,  and  with  two  small  muscles,  the  Erectores  cUtoridis, 
which  are  inserted  into  the  crura  of  the  corpora  c 
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Between  the  clitoris  and  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  is  a  triangular,  smooth  sur- 
face, bounded  on  each  side  by  the  nymphae;  this  is  the  vestibule. 

Tlie  orifice  of  the  urethra  {meatus  urinarius)  is  situated  at  the  back  part  of 
the  vestibule,  about  an  inch  below  the  clitoris,  and  near  the  margin  of  the  vagina, 
surrounded  by  a  prominent  elevation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Below  the 
meatus  urinarius  is  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  an  elliptical  aperture,  more  or  less 
closed  in  the  virgin  by  a  membranous  fold,  the  hymen. 

The  hymen  is  a  thin,  semilunar  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  stretched  across  the 
lower  part  of  the  orifice  of  the  vagina ;  its  concave  margin  being  turned  upwards 
towards  the  pubes.  Sometimes  this  membrane  forms  a  complete  septum  across 
the  orifice  of  the  vagina — a  condition  known  as  imperforate  hymen.  Occasion- 
ally it  forms  a  circular  septum,  perforated  in  the  centre  by  a  round  opening; 
sometimes  it  is  cribriform,  or  its  free  margin  forms  a  membranous  fringe,  or  it 
may  be  entirely  absent.  It  may  also  persist  after  copulation.  The  hymen  can- 
not, consequently,  be  considered  as  a  test  of  virginity.  Its  rupture,  or  the  rudi- 
mentary condition  of  the  membrane  above  referred  to,  gives  rise  to  those  small 
roundea  elevations  which  surround  the  opening  of  the  vagina,  the  caruncuh 
myrtiformes. 

Oiancls  of  BarthoUne. — On  each  side  of  the  commencement  of  the  vagina  is  a 
round  or  oblong  body,  of  a  reddish-yellow  color,  and  of  the  size  of  a  horse-bean, 
analogous  to  Cowper's  gland  in  the  male.  It  is  called  the  gland  of  BarthoUnt. 
Each  gland  opens,  by  means  of  a  long  single  duct,  upon  the  inner  side  of  the 
nymphae,  external  to  the  hymen.  Extending  from  the  clitoris,  along  either  side 
of  the  vestibule,  and  lying  a  little  behind  the  nymphae,  are  two  large  oblong 
masses,  about  an  iiich  in  length,  consisting  of  a  plexus  of  veins,  inclosed  in  a  thin 
layer  of  fibrous  membrane.  These  bodies  are  narrow  in  front,  rounded  below, 
and  are  connected  with  the  crura  of  the  clitoris  and  rami  of  the  pubes:  they  are 
termed  by  Kobelt  the  bulhi  vesitbuli ;  and  he  considers  them  analogous  to  the 
bulb  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  in  the  male.  Immediately  in  front  of  these 
bodies  is  a  smaller  venous  plexus,  continuous  with  the  bulbi  vestibuli  behind  and 
the  glans  clitoridis  in  front :  it  is  called  by  Kobelt  the  pars  intermedia^  and  is 
considered  by  him  as  analogous  to  that  part  of  the  body  of  the  corpus  spongiosum 
which  immediately  succeeds  the  bulb. 

Bladder. 

The  bladder  is  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  in  relation,  in 
front,  with  the  os  pubis:  behind^  with  the  uterus,  some  convolutions  of  the  small 
intestine  being  interposed ;  its  base  lies  in  contact  with  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
and  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina.  The  bladder  is  said  to  be  larger  in 
the  female  than  in  the  male,  although  this  is  denied  by  Henle,  and  is  very  broad 
in  its  transverse  diameter. 

Urethra. 

The  urethra  is  a  narrow  membranous  canal,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
extending  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  the  meatus  urinarius.  It  is  placed 
beneath  the  symphysis  pubis,  imbedded  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina;  and 
its  direction  is  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  its  course  being  slightly  curved, 
the  concavity  directed  forwards  and  upwards.  Its  diameter,  when  undilated, 
is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  urethra  perforates  the  triangular  ligament, 
precisely  as  in  the  male,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  Com- 
pressor urethras. 

Structure,     The  urethra  consists  of  three  coats :  muscular,  erectile,  and  mucous. 

The  muscular  coat  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  bladder;  it  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  tube,  and  consists  of  an  inner  longitudinal  and  an  outer  cir- 
cular stratum  of  muscular  fibres. 

A  thin  layer  of  spongy  erectile  tissue,  containing  a  plexus  of  large  veins, 
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intermixed  with  bundles  of  unstriped  muscular  fibre,  lies  immediately  beneath 
the  mucous  coat. 

The  mttcous  coat  is  pale,  continuous,  externally,  with  that  of  the  vulva,  and 
internally  with  that  of  the  bladder.  It  is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds,  one  of 
which,  placed  along  the  floor  of  the  canal,  resembles  the  verumontanum  in  the 
male  urethra.  It  is  lined  by  laminated  epithelium,  which  becomes  spheroidal 
at  the  bladder.     Its  external  orifice  is  surrounded  by  a  few  mucous  follicles. 

The  urethra,  from  not  being  surrounded  by  dense  resisting  structures,  as  in 
the  male,  admits  of  considerable  dilatation,  which  enables  the  surgeon  to  remove 
with  considerable  facility  calculi,  or  other  foreign  bodies,  from  the  cavity  of  the 
bladder. 

Eectum. 

The  rectum  is  more  capacious  and  less  curved  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 

The  first  portion  extends  from  the  left  sacro-iliac  symphysis  to  the  middle  of 
the  sacrum.     Its  connections  are  similar  to  those  in  the  male. 

The  second  jyortion  extends  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.  It  is  covered  in  front  by 
the  peritoneum,  but  only  for  a  short  distance,  at  its  upper  part :  it  is  in  relation 
with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina. 

The  third  portion  curves  backwards  from  the  vagina  to  the  anus,  leaving  a 
space  which  'corresponds  on  the  surface  of  the  body  to  the  perina^um.  Its 
extremity  is  surrounded  by  the  Sphincter  muscles  and  its  sides  are  supported 
by  the  lievatores  ani. 

The  Vagixa. 

The  vagina  is  a  membranous  canal,  extending  from  the  vulva  to  the  uterus. 
It  is  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  behind  the  bladder,  and  in  front  of  the 
rectum.  Its  direction  is  curved  forwards  and  downwards,  following  at  first  the 
line  of  the  axis  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  outlet.  It 
is  cylindrical  in  shape,  flattened  from  before  backwards,  and  its  walls  are  ordi- 
narily in  contact  with  each  other.  Its  length  is  about  four  inches  Along  its  anterior 
wall,  and  between  five  and  six  inches  along  its  posterior  wall.  It  is  constricted 
at  its  commencement,  and  becomas  dilated  near  its  uterine  extremity ;  it  sur- 
rounds the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix  uteri,  a  short  distance  from  tlie  os,  and 
its  attachment  extends  higher  up  on  the  posterior  thun  on  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  uterus. 

Relations. — Its  anterior  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  base  of  the  bladder  nnd 
with  the  urethra.  Its  posterior  surface  is  connected  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
rectum  for  the  lower  three-fourths  of  its  extent,  the  upper  fourth  being  separated 
from  that  tube  by  the  recto-uterine  fold  of  peritoneum,  which  forms  a  cul-de-sac 
between  the  vagina  and  rectum.  Its  sides  give  attachment  superiorly  to  the 
broad  ligaments,  and  inferiorly  to  the  Levatores  ani  muscles  and  recto- vesical 
fascia. 

Structure. — The  vagina  consists  of  an  internal  mucous  lining,  of  a  muscular  coat, 
and  an  external  layer  of  erectile  tissue. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  continuous  above  with  that  lining  the  uterus,  and  below, 
with  the  integument  covering  the  labia  majora.  Its  inner  surface  presents,  along 
the  anterior  and  posterior  walls,  a  longitudinal  ridge  or  raphe,  called  the  columns 
of  the  vagina^  ana  numerous  transverse  ridges  or  rugae,  extending  outwards  from 
the  raphe  on  either  side.  These  rugae  are  divided  by  furrows  of  variable  depth, 
giving  to  the  mucous  membrane  the  appearance  of  being  studded  over  with 
conical  projections  or  papillae ;  they  are  most  numerous  near  the  orifice  of  the 
vagina,  especially  in  females  before  parturition.  The  epithelium  covering  the 
mucous  membrane  is  of  the  squamous  variety.  The  submucous  tissue  is  very 
loose,  and  contains  numerous  large  veins,  which  by  their  anastomoses  form  a 
plexus,  toffether  with  smooth  muscular  fibres  derived  from  the  muscular  coat ;  it 
IS  regarded  by  Gussenbauer  as  an  erectile  tissue. 
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The  muscular  coat  coDsists  of  two  layers ;  an  internal  longitudinal,  which  isfai 
the  stronger,  and  an  external  circular  layer.  The  longitudinal  fibres  are  contin- 
uous with  the  superficial  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus.  The  strongest  fasciculi 
are  those  attached  to  the  recto-vesical  fascia  on  each  side.  The  two  layers  are 
not  distinctly  separable  from  each  other,  but  are  connected  by  oblique  decussating 
fasciculi,  which  pass  from  the  one  layer  to  the  other. 

The  erectile  tissue  consists  of  a  layer  of  loose  connective  tissue ;  imbedded  in  it 
is  a  plexus  of  large  veins,  and  numerous  bundles  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres, 
derived  from  the  circular  muscular  layer.  The  arrangement  of  the  veins  is  similar 
to  that  found  in  other  erectile  tissues. 

The  Uterus. 

The  uterus  is  the  organ  of  gestation,  receiving  the  fecundated  ovum  in  its  cavity, 
retaining  and  supporting  it  during  the  development  of  the  foetus,  and  becoming 
the  principal  agent  in  its  expulsion  at  the  time  of  parturition. 

In  the  virgin  state  it  is  pear-shaped,  flattened  from  before  backwards,  and  sit- 
uated in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum ;  it  is 
retained  in  its  position  by  the  round  and  broad  ligaments  on  each  side,  and  pro- 
jects into  the  upper  end  of  the  vagina  below.  Its  upper  end,  or  base,  is  directed 
upwards  and  forwards ;  its  lower  end,  or  apex,  downwards  and  backwards,  in  the 
line  of  the  axis  of  the  inlet  of  the  pelvis.  It  therefore  forms  an  angle  with  the 
vagina,  since  the  direction  of  the  vagina  corresponds  to  the  axis  of  the  cavity  and 
outlet  of  the  pelvis.  The  uterus  measures  about  three  inches  in  length,  two  in 
breadth  at  its  upper  part,  and  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  it  weighs  from  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

l^\iQ  fundus  is  the  upper  broad  extremity  of  the  organ :  it  is  convex,  covered 
by  peritoneum,  and  placed  on  a  line  below  the  level  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

The  body  gradually  narrows  from  the  fundus  to  the  neck.  Its  anterior  surf  ace 
is  flattened,  covered  by  peritoneum  in  the  upper  three-fourths  of  its  extent,  and 
separated  from  the  bladder  by  some  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine :  the  lower 
fourth  is  connected  with  the  bladder.  Its  posterior  surface  is  convex,  covered  by 
peritoneum  throughout,  and  separated  from  the  rectum  by  some  convolutions  of 
the  intestine.  Its  lateral  margins  are  concave,  and  give  attachment  to  the  Fal- 
lopian tube  above,  the  rouild  ligament  below  and  in  front  of  this,  and  the  liga- 
ment of  the  ovary  behind  and  below  both  of  these  structures. 

The  cervix  is  the  lower  rounded  and  constricted  portion  of  the  uterus :  around 
its  circumference  is  attached  the  upper  end  of  the  vagina,  which  extends  upwards 
a  greater  distance  behind  than  in  front. 

At  the  vaginal  extremity  of  the  uterus  is  a  transverse  aperture,  the  os  uteri, 
bounded  by  two  lips,  the  anterior  of  which  is  thick,  the  posterior  narrow  and 
long.  ^ 

Ligaments, — The  ligaments  of  the  uterus  are  six  in  number :  two  anterior,  two 
posterior,  and  two  lateral.     They  are  formed  of  peritoneum. 

The  two  anterior  ligaments  {vesico-uterine)  are  two  semilunar  folds  which  pass 
between  the  neck  of  the  uterus  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder. 

The  two  posterior  ligaments  (recto-uterine)  pass  between  the  sides  of  the  uterus 
and  rectum.  The  fold  of  peritoneum  which  forms  these  ligaments  is  reflected 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  second  portion  of  the  rectum  on  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  and  thence  passes  up  on  to  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  uterus.  It  thus  forms  a  pouch  or  cicl-dc-sac,  which  is  termed  the  recto- 
vaginal povch,  or  pouch  of  Douglas, 

The  tiuo  lateral  or  broad  ligamefits  pass  from  the  sides  of  the  uterus  to  the  lateral 
walls  of  the  pelvis,  forming  a  septum  across  the  pelvis,  which  divides  that  cavity 
into  two  portions.  In  the  anterior  part  are  contained  the  bladder,  urethra,  and 
vagina;  in  the  posterior  part,  the  rectum. 

The  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  organ:  that 
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portion  of  the  cavity  which  corresponds  to  the  body  is  triangular,  flattened  from 
oefore  backwards,  so  that  its  walls  are  closely  approximated,  and  having  its  base 
directed  upwards  towards  the  fundus.  At  each  superior  angle  is  a  funnel-shaped 
cavity,  which  constitutes  the  remains  of  the  division  of  the  body  of  the  uterus 
into  two  cornua;  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  cavity  is  the  minute  orifice  of  the 
Fallopian  tube.  At  the  inferior  angle  of  the  uterine  cavity  is  a  small  constricted 
opening,  the  internal  orifice  {ostium  internum)^  which  leads  into  the  cavity  of  the 
cervix.  The  cavity  of  the  cervix  is  somewhat  cylindrical,  flattened  from  before 
backwards,  broader  at  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity,  and  communicates, 
below,  with  the  vagina.  Each  wall  of  the  canal  presents  a  longitudinal  column, 
from  which  proceed  a  number  of  small  oblique  columns,  giving  the  appearance 
of  branches  from  the  &tem  of  a  tree ;  and  hence  the  name  arbor  vitse  lUerina 
applied  to  it.     These  folds  usually  become  very  indistinct  after  the  first  labor. 

Structure.  The  uterus  is  composed  of  three  coats :  an  external  serous  coat,  a 
middle  or  muscular  layer,  and  an  internal  mucous  coat. 

The  serous  coat  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum ;  it  invests  the  fundus  and  the 
whole  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  uterus ;  but  only  the  upper 
three-fourths  of  its  anterior  surface. 

The  muscular  coat  forms  the  chief  bulk  of  the  substance  of  the  uterus.  In 
tjie  unimpregnated  state  it  is  dense,  firm,  of  a  grayish  color,  and  cuts  almost  like 
cartilage.  It  is  thick  opposite  the  middle  of  the  body  and  fundus,  and  thin  at 
the  orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  It  consists  of  bundles  of  unstriped  muscular 
fibres,  disposed  in  layers,  intermixed  with  areolar  tissue,  blood-vessels,  lymphatic 
vessels,  and  nerves.  In  the  impregnated  state  the  muscular  tissue  becomes  more 
prominently  developed,  and  is  disposed  in  three  layers — external,  middle,  and 
internal. 

The  external  layer  is  placed  beneath  the  peritoneum,  disposed  as  a  thin  plane 
on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces.  It  consists  of  fibres,  which  pass  trans- 
versely across  the  fundus,  and,  converging  at  each  superior  angle  of  the  uterus, 
are  continued  on  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  round  ligament,  and  ligament  of  the 
ovary ;  some  passing  at  each  side  into  the  broad  ligament,  and  others  running 
backwards  from  the  cervix  into  the  recto-uterine  ligaments. 

The  middle  layer  of  fibres  presents  no  regularity  in  its  arrangement,  being 
disposed  longitudinally,  obliquely,  and  transversely. 

The  internal  or  deep  layer  consists  of  circular  fibres  arranged  in  the  form  of 
two  hollow  cones,  the  apices  of  which  surround  the  orifices  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  their  bases  intermingling  with  one  another  on  the  middle  of  the  body  of 
the  uterus.     At  the  cervix  these  fibres  are  disposed  transversely. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  thin,  smooth,  and  closely  adherent  to  the  subjacent 
tissue.  It  is  continuous,  through  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  with  the  peritoneum ;  and,  through  the  os  uteri,  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  vagina. 

In  the  body  of  the  uterus  it  is  smooth,  soft,  of  a  reddish  color,  lined  by 
columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  and  presents,  when  viewed  with  a  lens,  the  orifices 
of  numerous  tubular  follicles  arranged  perpendicularly  to  the  surface.  They 
are  of  small  size  in  the  unimpregnated  uterus,  but  shortly  after  impregnation 
they  become  enlarged,  elongated,  presenting  a  contorted  or  waved  appearance 
towards  their  closed  extremities,  which  occasionally  dilate  into  two  or  three 
sacculated  extremities.  The  circular  orifices  of  these  glands  may  be  seen  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  many  of  which  during  the  early  period 
of  pregnancy  are  surrounded  by  a  whitish  ring  formed  of  epithelium,  which 
lines  the  follicles.  In  the  impregnated  uterus  the  epithelium  loses  its  ciliated 
character. 

In  the  cervix  the  mucous  membrane  between  the  rugse  and  around  the  os  uteri 
is  provided  with  numerous  mucous  follicles  and  glands.  The  small,  transparent, 
vesicular  elevations,  so  often  found  within  the  os  and  cervix  uteri,  are  due  to 
closure  of  the  mouths  of  these  follicles,  and  their  distension  with  their  proper 
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The  muscular  coat  coDsists  of  two  layers ;  an  internal  longitudinal,  which  isfai 
the  stronger,  and  an  external  circular  layer.  The  longitudinal  fibres  are  contin- 
uous with  the  superficial  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus.  The  strongest  fasciculi 
are  those  attached  to  the  recto-vesical  fascia  on  each  side.  The  two  layers  are 
not  distinctly  separable  from  each  other,  but  are  connected  by  oblique  decussating 
fasciculi,  which  pass  from  the  one  layer  to  the  other. 

The  erectile  tissue  consists  of  a  Jayer  of  loose  connective  tissue ;  imbedded  in  it 
is  a  plexus  of  large  veins,  and  numerous  bundles  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres, 
derived  from  the  circular  muscular  layer.  The  arrangement  of  the  veins  is  similar 
to  that  found  in  other  erectile  tissues. 

The  Uterus. 

The  uterus  is  the  organ  of  gestation,  receiving  the  fecundated  ovum  in  its  cavity, 
retaining  and  supporting  it  during  the  development  of  the  foetus,  and  becoming 
the  principal  agent  in  its  expulsion  at  the  time  of  parturition. 

In  the  virgin  state  it  is  pear-shaped,  flattened  from  before  backwards,  and  sit- 
uated in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum ;  it  is 
retained  in  its  position  by  the  round  and  broad  ligaments  on  each  side,  and  pro- 
jects into  the  upper  end  of  the  vagina  below.  Its  upper  end,  or  base,  is  directed 
upwards  and  forwards ;  its  lower  end,  or  apex,  downwards  and  backwards,  in  the 
line  of  the  axis  of  the  inlet  of  the  pelvis.  It  therefore  forms  an  angle  with  the 
vagina,  since  the  direction  of  the  vagina  corresponds  to  the  axis  of  the  cavity  and 
outlet  of  the  pelvis.  The  uterus  measures  about  three  inches  in  length,  two  in 
breadth  at  its  upper  part,  and  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  it  weighs  from  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

Hhe  fundus  is  the  upper  broad  extremity  of  the  organ  :  it  is  convex,  covered 
by  peritoneum,  and  placed  on  a  line  below  the  level  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

The  body  gradually  narrows  from  the  fundus  to  the  neck.  Its  anterior  surf aoe 
is  flattened,  covered  by  peritoneum  in  the  upper  three-fourths  of  its  extent,  and 
separated  from  the  bladder  by  some  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine :  the  lower 
fourth  is  connected  with  the  bladder.  Its  posterior  surface  is  convex,  covered  by 
peritoneum  throughout,  and  separated  from  the  rectum  by  some  convolutions  of 
the  intestine.  Its  lateral  margins  are  concave,  and  give  attachment  to  the  Fal- 
lopian tube  above,  the  rourid  ligament  below  and  in  front  of  this,  and  the  liga- 
ment of  the  ovary  behind  and  below  both  of  these  structures. 

The  cervix  is  the  lower  rounded  and  constricted  portion  of  the  uterus :  around 
its  circumference  is  attached  the  upper  end  of  the  vagina,  which  extends  upwards 
a  greater  distance  behind  than  in  front. 

At  the  vaginal  extremity  of  the  uterus  is  a  transverse  aperture,  the  os  uteri, 
bounded  by  two  lips,  the  anterior  of  which  is  thick,  the  posterior  narrow  and 
long.  "  . 

Ligaments, — The  ligaments  of  the  uterus  are  six  in  number :  two  anterior,  two 
posterior,  and  two  lateral.     They  are  formed  of  peritoneum. 

The  two  anterior  ligaments  (vesico-uterine)  are  two  semilunar  folds  which  pass 
between  the  neck  of  the  uterus  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder. 

The  two  posterior  ligaments  {recto-uterine)  pass  between  the  sides  of  the  uterus 
and  rectum.  The  fold  of  peritoneum  whicn  forms  these  ligaments  is  reflected 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  second  portion  of  the  rectum  on  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  and  thence  passes  up  on  to  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  uterus.  It  thus  forms  a  pouch  or  cul-dc-sac^  whicn  is  termed  the  ra/o- 
vaginal  pouchy  or  pouch  of  Douglas, 

The  two  lateral  or  broad  ligaments  pass  from  the  sides  of  the  uterus  to  the  lateral 
walls  of  the  pelvis,  forming  a  septum  across  the  pelvis,  which  divides  that  cavity 
into  two  portions.  In  the  anterior  part  are  contained  the  bladder,  urethra,  and 
vagina;  in  the  posterior  part,  the  rectum. 

The  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  organ :  that 
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portion  of  the  cavity  which  corresponds  to  the  body  is  triangular,  flattened  from 
before  backwards,  so  that  its  walls  are  closely  approximated,  and  having  its  base 
directed  upwards  towards  the  fundus.  At  each  superior  angle  is  a  funnel-shaped 
cavity,  which  constitutes  the  remains  of  the  division  of  the  body  of  the  uterus 
into  two  cornua;  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  cavity  is  the  minute  orifice  of  the 
Fallopian  tube.  At  the  inferior  angle  of  the  uterme  cavity  is  a  small  constricted 
opening,  the  internal  orifice  {ostium  internum)^  which  leads  into  the  cavity  of  the 
cervix.  The  cavity  of  the  cervix  is  somewhat  cylindrical,  flattened  from  before 
backwards,  broader  at  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity,  and  communicates, 
below,  with  the  vagina.  Each  wall  of  the  canal  presents  a  longitudinal  column, 
from  which  proceed  a  number  of  small  oblique  columns,  giving  the  appearance 
of  branches  from  the  stem  of  a  tree ;  and  hence  the  name  arbor  vitw  uterina 
applied  to  it.     These  folds  usually  become  very  indistinct  after  the  first  labor. 

Structure.  The  uterus  is  composed  of  three  coats :  an  external  serous  coat,  a 
middle  or  muscular  layer,  and  an  internal  mucous  coat. 

The  serous  coat  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum ;  it  invests  the  fundus  and  the 
whole  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  uterus ;  but  only  the  upper 
three-fourths  of  its  anterior  surface. 

The  muscular  coat  forms  the  chief  bulk  of  the  substance  of  the  uterus.  In 
the  unimpregnated  state  it  is  dense,  firm,  of  a  grayish  color,  and  cuts  almost  like 
cartilage.  It  is  thick  opposite  the  middle  of  the  body  and  fundus,  and  thin  at 
the  orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  It  consists  of  bundles  of  unstriped  muscular 
fibres,  disposed  in  layers,  intermixed  with  areolar  tissue,  blood-vessels,  lymphatic 
vessels,  and  nerves.  In  the  impregnated  state  the  muscular  tissue  becomes  more 
prominently  developed,  and  is  disposed  in  three  layers— external,  middle,  and 
internal. 

The  external  layer  is  placed  beneath  the  peritoneum,  disposed  as  a  thin  plane 
on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces.  It  consists  of  fibres,  which  pass  trans- 
versely across  the  fundus,  and,  converging  at  each  superior  ancle  of  the  uterus, 
are  continued  on  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  round  ligament,  ana  ligament  of  the 
ovary ;  some  passing  at  each  side  into  the  broad  ligament,  and  others  running 
backwards  from  the  cervix  into  the  recto-uterine  ligaments. 

The  middle  layer  of  fibres  presents  no  regularity  in  its  arrangement,  being 
disposed  longitudinally,  obliquely,  and  transversely. 

The  internal  or  deep  layer  consists  of  circular  fibres  arranged  in  the  form  of 
two  hollow  cones,  the  apices  of  which  surround  the  orifices  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  their  bases  intermingling  with  one  another  on  the  middle  of  the  body  of 
the  uterus.     At  the  cervix  these  fibres  are  disposed  transversely. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  thin,  smooth,  and  closely  adherent  to  the  subjacent 
tissue.  It  is  continuous,  through  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  with  the  peritoneum ;  and,  through  the  os  uteri,  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  vagina. 

In  the  body  of  the  uterus  it  is  smooth,  soft,  of  a  reddish  color,  lined  by 
columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  and  presents,  when  viewed  with  a  lens,  the  orifices 
of  numerous  tubular  follicles  arranged  perpendicularly  to  the  surface.  They 
are  of  small  size  in  the  unimpregnated  uterus,  but  shortly  after  impregnation 
they  become  enlarged,  elongated,  presenting  a  contorted  or  waved  appearance 
towards  their  closed  extremities,  which  occasionally  dilate  into  two  or  three 
sacculated  extremities.  The  circular  orifices  of  these  glands  may  be  seen  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  many  of  which  during  the  early  period 
of  pregnancy  are  surrounded  by  a  whitish  ring  formed  of  epithelium,  which 
lines  the  follicles.  In  the  impregnated  uterus  the  epithelium  loses  its  ciliated 
character. 

In  the  cervix  the  mucous  membrane  between  the  rugae  and  around  the  os  uteri 
is  provided  with  numerous  mucous  follicles  and  glands.  The  small,  transparent, 
vesicular  elevations,  so  often  found  within  the  os  and  cervix  uteri,  are  due  to 
closure  of  the  mouths  of  these  follicles,  and  their  distension  with  their  proper 
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secretion.   They  are  called  the  ovula  of  Naboth.   The  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  lower  half  of  the  cervix  presents  numerous  papillae. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  arteries  of  the  uterus  are  the  uterine,  from  the 
internal  iliac ;  and  the  ovarian,  from  the  aorta.  They  are  remarkable  for  their 
tortuous  course  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  and  for  their  frequent  anastomoses. 
Tlie  veins  are  of  large  size,  and  correspond  with  the  arteries.  In  the  impregnated 
uterus  these  vessels  are  termed  the  uterine  sinuses^  consisting  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  veins  adhering  to  the  walls  of  the  canals  channelled  through  the 
substance  of  the  uterus.  They  terminate  in  the  uterine  plexuses.  The  lymphatics 
are  of  large  size  in  the  impregnated  uterus,  and  terminate  in  the  pelvic  and  lumbar 
glands.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  inferior  hypogastric  and  spermatic 
plexuses,  and  from  the  third  and  fourth  sacral  nerves. 

The  foi*m,  size,  and  situation  of  the  uteros  vary  at  different  periods  of  life  and  under  different 
circumstances. 

In  the/cetus  the  uterus  is  contained  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  projecting  beyond  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis.     The  cervix  is  considerably  larger  than  the  body. 

At  puberty  the  uterus  is  pyriform  in  shape,  and  weighs  from  eight  to  ten  drachms.  It  has 
descended  into  the  pelvis,  the  fundus  being  just  below  the  level  of  the  brim  of  this  cavity.  The 
arbor  vitfs  is  distinct,  and  extends  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  organ. 

During  and  after  menstruation  the  organ  is  enlarged,  and  more  vascular,  its  surfaces  rounder; 
the  OS  externum  is  rounded,  its  labia  swollen,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  body  thickened, 
softer,  and  of  a  darker  color. 

During  pregnancy  the  uterus  increases  so  as  to  weigh  from  one  pound  and  a  half  to  three 
pounds.  It  becomes  enomiously  enlarged,  and  projects  into  the  hypogastric  and  lower  part  of 
the  umbilical  regions.  This  enlargement,  which  continues  up  to  the  sixth  month  of  gestation, 
is  partially  due  to  increased  development  of  pre-existing  and  new-formed  muscular  tissue.  The 
round  ligaments  are  enlarged,  and  the  broad  ligaments  become  encroached  upon  by  the  uterus 
making  its  w^ay  between  their  laminte.  The  mucous  membrane  becomes  more  vascular,  its 
mucous  follicles  and  glands  enlarged ;  the  ruga)  and  folds  in  the  canal  of  the  cervix  become 
obliterated ;  the  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels,  as  well  as  the  nerves,  according  to  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Lee,  greatly  enlarged. 

A,fter  parturition  the  uterus  nearly  regqjns  its  usual  size,  weighing  from  two  to  three  ounces; 
but  its  cavity  is  larger  than  in  the  virgin  state;  the  external  orifice  is  more  marked,  and  assumes 
a  transverse  direction;  its  edges  present  a  fissured  surface;  its  vessels  are  tortuous;  and  its 
muscular  layers  are  more  defined. 

In  old  age  the  uterus  becomes  atrophied,  and  paler  and  denser  in  texture ;  a  more  distinct 
constriction  separates  the  body  and  cervix.  The  ostium  internum,  and,  occasionally,  the  vaginal 
orifice,  often  become  obliterated,  and  its  labia  almost  entirely  disappear. 

Appendages  of  the  Uterus. 

The  appendages  of  the  uterus  are  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  ovaries  and  their 
ligaments,  and  the  round  ligaments.  These  structures,  together  with  tbeir 
nutrient  vessels  and  nerves,  and  some  scattered  muscular  fibres,  are  inclosed 
between  the  two.folds  of  peritoneum  which  constitute  the  broad  ligaments;  they 
are  placed  in  the  following  order :  in  front  is  the  round  ligament ;  the  Fallopian 
tube  occupies  the  free  margin  of  the  broad  ligament ;  the  ovary  and  its  ligament 
are  behina  and  below  the  latter. 

The  Fallopian  tithes^  or  oviducts,  convey  the  ova  from  the  ovaries  to  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus.  They  are  two  in  number,  one  on  each  side,  situated  in 
the  free  margin  of  the  broad  ligament,  extending  from  each  superior  angle  of 
the  uterus  to  the  sides  of  the  pelvis.  Each  tube  is  about  four  inches  in  length; 
its  canal  is  exceedingly  minute,  and  commences  at  the  superior  angle  of  the 
uterus  by  a  minute  orifice,  the  ostium  internum^  which  will  hardly  admit  a  fine 
bristle ;  it  continues  narrow  along  the  inner  half  of  the  tube,  and  then  grada- 
ally  widens  into  a  trumpet-shaped  extremity,  which  becomes  contracted  at  its 
termination.  This  orifice  is  called  the  ostium  abdominale^  and  communicates 
with  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Its  margins  are  surrounded  by  a  series  of  fringe- 
like  processes,  termed  Jimhrise^  and  one  of  these  processes  is  connected  with  the 
outer  end  of  the  ovary.  To  this  part  of  the  tube  the  name  fimbriated  extrmtty 
is  applied ;  it  is  also  called  morsus  diabolic  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it 
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embraces  the  surface  of  the  ovary  during  sexual  excitement.  In  connection 
with  the  fimbriie  of  the  Fallopinn  tube,  or  with  the  broad  ligament  close  to 
them,  there  is  frequently  a  email  vesicle  or  hydatid,  floating  on  a  long  Ktalk  of 
peritoneum. 

Structure,  The  Fallopian  tube  consists  of  three  coats :  serous,  muscular,  and 
mucous. 

The  external  or  serous  cont  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum. 

The  middk  or  musc'tlar  coat  consists  of  an  external  longitudinal  and  an  internal 
circular  layer  of  muscular  fibres  continuous  with  those  of  the  uterus. 

The  internal  or  mucous  coat  is  continuous  with  the  mncons  lining  of  the 
uterus,  and  at  the  free  extremity  of  the  tube  with  the  peritoneum.  It  is 
thrown  into  longitudinal  folds  in  the  outer  part  of  the  tube,  which  indicate 
its  adaptation  for  dilatation,  and  is  covered  by  columnar  ciliated  epithelium. 
This  form  of  epithelium  is  also  found  on  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the 
fimbrise. 

The  Ovaries  {testes  muliebres,  Galen)  are  analogous  to  the  testes  in  the  male. 
They  are  oval-shaped  bodies,  of  an  elongated  form,  flattened  from  above  down- 
Fig.  64S.— The  Uterua  and  its  Appendages.     Aot^rior  View. 


wards,  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  uterus,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  broad 
ligament,  behind  and  below  the  Fallopian  tubes.  Each  ovary  is  connected,  by 
its  anterior  margin,  to  the  broad  ligaments;  by  its  inner  extremity,  to  the  uterua 
by  a  i')ro[>er  ligament — the  ligament  of  the  ovary  ;  and  by  its  outer  end,  to  the 
fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube  by  a  short,  ligamentous  cord.  The 
ovaries  arc  of  a  whitish  color,  and  present  either  a  smooth  or  puckered,  uneven 
surface.  They  are  each  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  width,  and  about  a  third  of  an  inch  thick,  and  weigh  from  one  to  two 
drachms.  The  surfaces  and  posterior  convex  border  are  free,  the  anterior  straight 
border  being  attached  to  the  broad  ligament. 

Professor  His  has  described  the  position  of  ihe  ovary  with  its  long  diameter 
almost  vertical,  and  the  Fallopian  tube  as  running  along  its  upper  extremity,  and 
then  taking  a  sudden  turn  downwards  over  the  outer  border  of  the  ovary  to 
below  the  level  of  its  lower  extremity.  From  this  point  the  fimbria  are  directed 
upward.^,  and  the  ovary  rests  upon  them.  From  this  de.scrii)tion  it  would  apjwar 
that  the  ripe  ova,  when  liberated  from  the  ovary,  would  drop  at  once  into  the 
tube. 

Slritclure,  '  The  ovary  consists  of  a  number  of  Graafian  vesicles,  imbedded  in 
the  meshes  of  a  stroma  or  framework,  and  invested  by  a  serous  covering  derived 
from  the  peritoneum. 

Serous  Coveriwj. — Thouch  the  investing  membrane  of  the  ovary  is  derived 
from  the  peritoneum,  it  differs  essentially  from  that  .'*tructure,  inasmuch  as  its 
epithelium  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  columnar  cells,  instead  of  the  flattened 
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endothelial  cells  of  other  parts ;  this  has  been  termed  the  germinal  epithelium  of 
Waldeyer,  and  gives  to  the  eurface  of  the  ovary  a  dull,  gray  aspect,  instead  of 
the  shining  amoothneaa  of  serous  membranes  generally. 

Stroma. — The  stroma  is  a  peculiar  soft  tissue,  abundantly  supplied  with 
blood-vessels,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  spindle-shaped  ceils,  with  a  small 
amount  of  ordinary  connective  tissue.  These  cells  have  been  regarded  by  some 
anatomists  as  unstriped  muscle-cells,  which,  indeed,  they  most  resemble  (His); 
by  others  as  connective-tissue  cells  (Waldeyer,  Henle,  and  Kolliker),  Oq  lie 
surface  of  the  organ  this  tissue  is  much  condensed,  and  forms  a  layer  composed 
of  short  connective -tissue  fibres,  with  fusiform  cells  between  them..  This  was 
formerly  regarded  as  a  distinct  fibrous  covering,  and  was  termed  the  tunica  albu- 
(finea,  but  is  nothing  more  than  a  condensed  layer  of  the  stroma  of  the  ovary, 

Qraafian  vehicles. — Upon  making  a  section  of  an  ovary,  numerous  round, 
transparent  vesicles  of  various  sizes  are  to  be  seen ;  they  are  the  Qraajian  ves- 
icles, the  ovisacs  containing  the  ova.  Immediately  beneath  the  superficial  cover- 
ing is  a  layer  of  stroma,  in  which  are  a  large  number  of  minute  vesicles,  of 
uniform  size,  about  jin  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  are  the  Graafian  vesicles 
in  their  earliest  condition,  and  the  layer  where  they  are  found  has  been  termed 
the  cortical  layer.     They  are  especially  numerous  in  the  ovary  of  the  young 

Fig.  544. — SectioD  of  the  Ovary  of  a  Virpia, 
shotviDg  the  Struma  and  Oraaaaa  Vesicles. 


child.  Afler  puberty,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  child-bearing  period,  large 
and  mature,  or  almost  mature,  Graafian  vesicles  are  also  found  in  the  cortical 
layer  in  small  numbers,  and  also  "  corpora  lutea,"  the  remains  of  vesicles  which 
have  burst  and  are  undergoing  atrophy  and  absorption.  Beneath  this  super- 
ficial stratum,  other  larger  and  more  mature  Graafian  vesicles  are  found  imbedded 
in  the  ovarian  stroma.  These  increase  in  size  as  they  recede  from  the  surface 
towards  a  highly  vascular  stroma  in  the  centre  of  the  organ,  termed  the  medul- 
lary substance  (zona  vasculosa,  Waldeyer).  This  stroma  forms  the  tissue  of  the 
hilum  by  which  the  ov.Try  is  attached,  and  through  which  the  blood-vessels 
enter;  it  does  not  contain  any  Graafian  vesicles. 

The  ffraafian  Vesicles  consist  of  an  external  fibro- vascular  coat,  connected  with 
the  surrounding  stroma  of  the  ovary  by  a  network  of  blood-vessels;  and  an 
internal  coat,  named  ovicapsnle,  wliicn  is  lined  by  a  layer  of  nucleated  cells, 
called  the  membrana  granulosa.  Tlie  fluid  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  ves- 
icles is  transp.irent  and  albuminous,  and  in  it  is  suspended  the  ovum.  In  that 
part  of  the  mature  Graafian  vesicle  which  is  nearest  the  surface  of  the  ovarv, 
the  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa  are  collected  into  a  mass  which  projects 
into  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle.  This  is  termed  the  discus  proh'gerus,  and  in  this 
the  ovum  is  imbedded.^ 

The  ova  are  formed  from  the  germ -epithelium  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary: 
the  cells  become  enlarged  and  involuted,  forming  little  depressions  on  the  surface 
of  the  ov.iry.  As  they  sink  deeper  into  the  tissue  they  oecome  inclosed  hy  the 
outgrowth  of  processes  from  the  stroma  of  the  ovary,  and,  becoming  surrounded, 
their  connection  with  the  surface  is  cut  off,  and  the  germ-epithelium  formiog 
the  involution  is  contained  in  a  cavity,  the  future  Graafian  follicle.  The  germ 
*  For  a  description  of  the  ovum.  Bee  Intrcklaction,  page  102, 
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cell  or  cells  now  form  the  ovum ;  the  cell-wall  forms  the  vitelline  membrane ; 
the  nucleus,  the  germinal  area ;  and  a  nucleolus,  which  soon  appears,  the  ger- 
minal spot.  A  clear,  homogeneous  protoplasm  is  formed  within  the  cell,  consti- 
tuting the  yelk,  and  thus  the  primordial  ovum  is  developed.  According  to  Dr. 
Foulis,  the  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa  are  formed  out  of  the  nuclei  of  the 
fibro-cellular  stroma  of  the  ovary.' 

The  formation,  development,  and  maturation  of  the  Graafian  vesicles  and  ova 
continue  uninterruptedly  from  infancy  to  the  end  of  the  fruitful  period  of 
woman's  life.  Before  puberty  the  ovaries  are  small,  the  Graafian  vesicles  con- 
tained in  them  are  disposed  in  a  comparatively  thick  layer  in  the  cortical  sub- 
stancie ;  here  they  present  the  appearance  of  a  large  number  of  minute,  closed 
vesicles,  constituting  the  early  condition  of  the  Graafian  vesicle ;  many,  however, 
never  attain  full  development,  but  shrink  and  disappear,  their  ova  being  inca- 
pable of  impregnation.  At  puberty  the  ovaries  enlarge,  are  more  vascular,  the 
Graafian  vesicles  are  developed  in  greater  abundance,  and  their  ova  are  capable 
of  fecundation. 

Discharge  of  the  Ovum, — The  Graafian  vesicles,  after  gradually  approaching 
the  surface  of  the  ovary,  burst :  the  ovum  and  fluid  contents  of  the  vesicles  are 
liberated,  and  escape  on  the  exterior  of  the  ovary,  passing  thence  into  the  Fallo- 
pian tube,  the  fimbriated  processes  of  which  are  supposed  to  grasp  the  ovary,  the 
aperture  of  the  tube  being  applied  to  the  part  corresponding  to  tne  matured  and 
bursting  vesicle.  In  the  human  subject,  and  most  Mammalia,  the  maturation 
and  discharge  of  the  ova  occur  at  regular  periods  only,  and  are  indicated,  in  the 
Mammalia,  by  the  phenomena  of  heat  or  rut;  and  in  the  human  female,  by  men- 
struation. Sexual  desire  is  more  intense  in  females  at  this  period ;  and  if  the 
union  of  the  sexes  takes  place,  the  ovum  may  be  fecundated. 

CorpiAs  Lvtenm. — Immediately  after  the  rupture  of  a  Graafian  vesicle,  and  the 
escape  of  its  ovum,  the  vesicle  is  filled  with  blood-tinged  fluid ;  and  in  a  short 
time  the  circumference  of  the  vesicle  is  occupied  by  a  firm  yellow  substance, 
which  is  probably  formed  frcyn  plasma  exuded  from  its  walls.  Dr.  Lee  believes 
that  this  yellow  matter  is  deposited  outside  both  the  membranes  of  the  follicle ; 
Montgomery  regards  it  as  placed  between  the  layers ;  while  Kolliker  considers 
it  as  a  thickening  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  follicle.  The  exu- 
dation is  at  first  of  a  dark-brown  or  brownish-red  color,  but  it  soon  becomes 
paler  and  its  consistence  more  dense. 

For  everv  follicle  in  the  ovary  from  which  an  ovum  is  discharged,  a  corpus 
luteum  will  be  found.  But  the  characters  it  exhibits,  and  the  changes  produced 
in  it,  will  be  determined  by  the  circumstance  of  the  ovum  being  impregnated 
or  not. 

Although  there  is  little  doubt  that  corpora  lutea  exist  in  the  ovaries  after  the 
escape  of  ova  independently  of  coitus  or  impregnation,  it  appears  that  the  corpus 
luteum  of  pregnancy  (true  corpus  luteum)  possesses  characters  by  which  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  one  formed  in  a  follicle  from  which  an  ovum  has  been  dis- 
charged without  subsequent  impregnation  (false  corpus  luteum). 

The  true  corpora  lutea  are  of  large  size,  often  as  large  as  a  mulberry ;  of  a 
rounded  form,  and  project  from  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  the  summit  of  the  pro- 
jection presenting  a  triangular  depression  or  cicatrix,  where  the  peritoneum 
appears  to  have  been  torn.  They  contain  a  small  cavity  in  their  centre  during 
the  early  period  of  their  formation,  which  becomes  contracted,  and  exhibits  a 
stellate  cicatrix  during  the  latter  stages  of  pregnancy.  Their  vascularity,  lobu- 
lated  or  puckered  appearance,  firm  consistence,  and  yellow  color,  are  also  charac- 
teristic marks  of  true  corpora  lutea. 

False  corpora  lutea  are  of  small  size,  do  not  project  from  the  surface  of  the 
ovary,  are  angular  in  form,  seldom  present  any  cicatrix,  contain  no  cavity  in 
their  centre :  the  material  composing  them  is  not  lobulated,  its  consistence  is 

*  Proceeding*  qf  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinlurgh^  April,  1875. 
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tisually  soft,  often  resembling  coagulated  blood ;  the  yellow  matter  exists  in  the 
form  of  a  very  thin  layer,  or  more  commonly  is  entirely  wanting.  False  corpora 
latea  most  frequently  result  from  the  effusion  into  the  cavities  of  the  Graafian 
vesicles  of  serum  or  blood,  which  subsequently  undergoes  various  changes,  and 
is  ultimately  removed.  Dr.  Lee  states  that  in  the  false  corpora  lutea  the  yellow 
substance  is  contained  within,  or  attached  to,  the  inner  surface  of  the  Graafian 
vesicle,  and  does  not  surround  it,  as  is  the  case  in  the  true  corpora  lutea. 

In  the  foetus,  the  ovaries  are  situated,  like  the  testes,  in  the  lumbar  region, 
near  the  kidneys.  They  may  be  distinguished  from  those  bodies  at  an  earlj 
period  by  their  elongated  and  flattened  form,  and  by  their  position,  which  is  at 
first  oblique  and  then  nearly  transverse.  They  gradually  descend  into  the  jfelvis. 

Lying  above  the  ovary,  in  the  broad  ligament  between  it  and  the  Fallopian  tube, 
is  tlie  organ  of  Rosenmiiller,  called  also  the  parovarium  or  epoophoron.  This  is 
the  remnant  of  a  foetal  structure,  the  development  of  which  has  been  described  in 
the  Introduction.  In  the  adult  it  consists  of  a  few  closed  convoluted  tubes,  lined 
with  epithelium,  some  of  them  atrophied,  and  one  usually  distinguishable  from 
the  rest  by  ending  in  a  bulbous  or  hydatid  swelling.  The  parovarium  is  con- 
nected at  Its  uterine  extremity  with  the  remains  of  the  Wolffian  duct — the  duct 
of  Gaertner. 

The  Liyament  of  the  ovary  is  a  rounded  cord,  which  extends  from  each  superior 
angle  of  the  uterus  to  the  inner  extremity  of  the  ovary ;  it  consists  of  fibrous 
tissue  and  a  few  muscular  fibres  derived  from  the  uterus. 

The  Round  Ligaments  are  two  rounded  cords  between  four  and  five  inches  in 
length,  situated  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament  in  front  of  and  below 
the  Fallopian  tube.  Commencing  on  each  side  at  the  superior  angle  of  the 
uterus,  this  ligament  passes  forwards  and  outwards  through  the  internal  abdomi- 
nal ring,  along  the  inguinal  canal  to  the  labia  majora,  in  which  it  becomes  lost. 
The  round  ligament  consists  of  areolar  tissue,  vessels,  and  nerves,  besides  a  dense 
bundle  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  muscular  fibres  prolonged  from  the  uterus,  inclosed 
in  a  duplicature  of  peritoneum,  which,  in  the  foetufi,  is  prolonged  in  the  form  of 
a  tubular  process  for  a  short  distance  into  the  inguinal  canal.  This  process  is 
called  the  canal  of  Nuck.  It  is  generally  obliterated  in  the  adult,  but  sometimes 
remains  pervious  even  in  advanced  life.  It  is  analogous  to  the  peritoneal  pouch 
which  accompanies  the  descent  of  the  testis. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  arteries  of  the  ovaries  and  Fallopian  tubes  are  the 
ovarian  from  the  aorta.  They  anastomose  with  the  termination  of  the  uterine 
arteries,  and  enter  the  attached  border  of  the  ovary.  The  veins  follow  the  course 
of  the  arteries ;  they  form  a  plexus  near  the  ovary,  the  pampiniform  plexus. 
The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  inferior  hypogastric  or  pelvic  plexus,  and  from 
the  ovarian  plexus,  the  Fallopian  tube  receiving  a  branch  from  one  of  the  uterine 
nerves. 

Mammary  Glands. 

The  mammm^  or  breasts,  are  accessory  glands  of  the  generative  system,  whidi 
secrete  the  milk.  The^  exist  in  the  male  as  well  as  in  the  female;  but  in  the 
former  only  in  the  rudimentary  state,  unless  their  growth  is  excited  by  pecuhar 
circumstances.  In  the  female  they  are  two  large  hemispherical  eminences, 
situated  towards  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  pectoral  region,  corresponding  to  the 
interval  between  the  third  ana  sixth  or  seventh  ribs,  and  extending  from  the 
side  of  the  sternum  to  the  axilla.  Their  weight  and  dimensions  difi^er  at  different 
periods  of  life,  and  in  different  individuals.  Before  puberty  they  are  of  small 
size,  but  enlarge  as  the  generative  organs  become  more  completely  developed. 
They  increase  during  pregnancy,  and  especially  after  delivery,  and  become 
atrophied  in  old  age.  The  left  mamma  is  generally  a  little  larger  than  the  right. 
Their  base  is  nearly  circular,  flattened  or  slightly  concave,  and  has  its  long  diameter 
directed  upwards  and  outwards  towards  the  axilla;  they  are  separated  from 
the  Pectoral  muscles  by  a  thin  layer  of  superficial  fascia.     The  outer  surface  of 
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the  mamma  is  convex,  and  presents,  just  below  the  centre,  a  small  conical  promi- 
nence, the  nipple  {mamilla).  The  surface  of  the  nipple  is  dark-colored,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  areola  having  a  colored  tint.  In  the  virgin  the  areola  is  of  a 
delicate  rosy  hue ;  about  the  second  month  of  impregnation  it  enlarges  and 
acquires  a  darker  tinge,  which  increases  as  pregnancy  advances,  becoming  in 
some  cases  of  a  dark  brown,  or  even  black  color.  This  color  diminishes  as  soon 
as  lactation  is  over,  but  is  n«ver  entirely  lost  through  life.  These  changes  in 
the  color  of  the  areola  are  of  extreme  importance  in  forming  a  conclusion  in  a 
case  of  suspected  pregnancy. 

The  nipple  is  a  cylindrical  or  conical  eminence,  capable  of  undergoing  a  sort 
of  erection  from  mechanical  excitement,  a  change  mainly  due  to  fhe  contraction 
of  its  muscular  fibres.  It  is  of  a  pink  or  brownish  hue,  its  surface  wrinkled  and 
provided  with  papillae ;  and  it  is  perforated  by  numerous  orifices,  the  apertures  of 
the  lactiferous  ducts.  Near  the  base  of  the  nipple,  and  upon  the  surface  of 
the  areola,  are  numerous  sebaceous  glands,  which  become  much  enlarged  during 
lactation,  and  present  the  appearance  of  small  tubercles  beneath  the  skin.  These 
glands  secrete  a  peculiar  fatty  substance,  which  serves  as  a  protection  to  the 
integument  of  the  nipple  in  tne  act  of  sucking.  The  nipple  consists  of  numer- 
ous vessels,  intermixed  with  plain  muscular  fibres,  which  are  principally 
arranged  in  a  circular  manner  around  the  base ;  some  few  fibres  radiating  from 
base  to  apex. 

Structure,  The  mamma  consists  of  gland- tissue ;  of  fibrous  tissue,  connecting 
its  lobes ;  and  of  fatty  tissue  in  the  intervals  between  the  lobes.  The  mammary 
gland,  when  freed  from  cellular  tissue  and  fat,  is  of  a  pale  reddish  color,  firm  in 
texture,  circular  in  form,  flattened  from  before  backwards,  thicker  in  the  centre 
than  at  the  circumference,  and  presenting  several  inequalities  on  its  surface, 
especially  in  front.  It  consists  of  numerous  lobes,  and  these  are  composed  of 
lobules,  connected  together  by  areolar  tissue,  blood-vessels,  and  ducts.  The 
smallest  lobules  consist  of  a  cluster  of  rounded  vesicles,  which  open  into  the 
smallest  branches  of  the  lactiferous  ducts;  these  ducts  uniting,  form  larger 
ducts,  which  terminate  in  a  single  canal,  corresponding  with  one  of  the  chief 
subdivisions  of  the  gland.  The  number  of  excretory  ducts  varies  from  fifteen 
to  twenty:  they  are  termed  the  iubuli  lactiferi^  or  (jalactophori.  They  converge 
towards  the  areolar,  beneath  which  they  form  dilatations,  or  ampullar,  which 
serve  as  reservoirs  for  the  milk,  and,  at  the  base  of  the  nipple,  become  con-- 
tracted,  and  pursue  a  straight  course  to  its  summit,  perforatmg  it  by  separate 
orifices  considerably  narrower  than  the  ducts  themselves.  The  ducts  are  com- 
posed of  areolar  tissue,  with  longitudinal  and  transverse  elastic  fibres,  and  longi- 
tudinal muscular  fibres:  their  mucous  lining  is  continuous,  at  the  point  of  the 
nipple,  with  the  integument:  the  epithelium  is  of  the  tesselated  or  scaly  variety 
near  the  orifices  of  the  ducts,  and  columnar  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  gland. 

The  fibrous  tissue  invests  the  entire  surface  of  the  breast,  and  sends  down 
septa  between  its  lobes,  connecting  them  together. 

T!hQ  fatty  tissue  surrounds  the  surface  of  the  gland,  and  occupies  the  intervals 
between  its  lobes  and  lobules.  It  usually  exists  in  considerable  abundance,  and 
determines  the  form  and  size  of  the  glana.  There  is  no  fat  immediately  beneath 
the  areola  and  nipple. 

Vessels  and  Nerves.  The  arteries  supplying  the  mammae  are  derived  from  the 
thoracic  branches  of  the  axillary,  the  intercostals,  and  internal  mammary.  The 
veins  describe  an  anastomotic  circle  round  the  base  of  the  nipple,  called  by 
Haller  the  circulus  venosus.  From  this,  large  branches  transmit  the  blood  to 
the  circumference  of  the  gland,  and  end  in  the  axillary  and  internal  mammary 
veins.  The  lymphatics^  for  the  most  part,  run  along  the  lower  border  of  the 
Pectoralis  major  to  the  axillary  glands ;  some  few  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
breast  perforate  tlie  intercostal  spaces  and  empty  themselves  into  the  anterior 
mediastinal  glands.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  anterior  and  lateral 
cutaneous  nerves  of  the  thorax. 
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Dissection  (Fig.  546). — For  dissection  of  the  parts  concerned  in  inguinal  hernia,  a  male  subject^ 
free  from  fat,  should  always  be  selected.  The  bo<ly  should  be  placed  in  the  supine  position,  the 
abdomen  and  pelvis  raised  by  means  of  blocks  placed  beneath  them,  and  the  lower  extremities 
rotated  outwards,  so  as  to  make  the  parts  as  tense  as  possible.  If  the  abdominal  walls  are  flac- 
cid, the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  should  be  inflated  by  an  apeiture  through  the  umbilicus.  An 
incision  should  be  made  along  the  middle  line,  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  pubes,  and  continued 
along  the  front  of  the  scrotum ;  and  a  second  incision,  from  the  anteiior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium  to  just  below  the  umbilicus.  These  incisions  should  divide  the  integument;  and  the  tri- 
angular-shaped flap  included  between  them  should  be  reflected  downwards  and  outwards,  when 
the  superficial  fascia  will  be  exposed. 

The  superficial  fascia  in  this  region  consists  of  two  layers,  between  which  are 
found  the  superficial  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  inguinal  lymphatic  glands. 

The  superficial  layer  is  thick,  areolar  in  texture,  containing  adipose  tissue  in 
its  meslies,  the  quantity  of  which  varies  in  different  subjects.  Below,  it  passes 
over  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  continuous  with  the  outer  layer  of  the  superficial 
fascia  of  the  thigh.  This  fascia  is  continued  as  a  tubular  prolongation  around 
the  outer  surface  of  the  cord  and  testis.  In  this  situation  it  changes  its  char- 
acter ;  it  becomes  thin,  destitute  of  adipose  tissue,  and  of  a  pale  reddish  color, 
and  assists  in  forming  the  dartos.  From  the  scrotum,  it  may  be  traced  backwards 
to  be  continuous  with  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perinaeum.  This  layer  should 
be  removed,  by  dividing  it  across  in  the  same  direction  as  the  external  incisions, 
and  reflecting  it  downwards  and  outwards,  when  the  following  vessels  and  nerves 
will  be  exposed: — 

The  superficial  epigastric,  superficial  circumflex  iliac,  and  superficial  external 
pudic  vessels ;  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  ilio-hypogastric  and  ilio-inguinal 
nerves;  and  the  upper  chain  of  inguinal  lymphatic  glands. 

The  superficial  epigastric  artery  crosses  Poupart*s  ligament,  and  ascends 
obliquely  towards  the  umbilicus,  lying  midway  between  the  spine  of  the  ihum 
and  the  pubes.  It  supplies  the  integument,  and  anastomoses  with  the  deep 
epigastric.  This  vessel  is  a  branch  of  the  common  femoral  artery,  and  passes 
through  the  saphenous  opening  of  the  fascia  lata.  Its  accompanying  vein  empties 
itself  into  the  internal  saphenous,  after  having  pierced  the  cribriform  fascia. 

The  superficial  circumjiex  iliac  artery  passes  outwards  towards  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  generally  lying  below  the  level  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  sending  only  a 
few  branches  upwards  to  the  abdomen. 

The  superficial  external  pudic  artery  passes  transversely  inwards  across  the 
spermatic  cord,  and  supplies  the  integument  of  the  hypogastric  region,  and  of  the 
penis  and  scrotum.  This  vessel  is  usually  divided  in  the  first  incision  made  in 
the  operation  for  inguinal  hernia,  and  occasionally  requires  the  application  of  a 
ligature. 

The  veins  accompanying  these  superficial  vessels  are  usually  much  larger  than 
the  arteries :  they  terminate  in  the  internal  saphenous  vein. 

Lymphatic  vessels  are  found,  taking  the  same  course  as  the  blood-vessels:  tliey 
return  the  lymph  from  the  superficial  structures  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
the  scrotum,  penis,  perinseal  and  gluteal  regions,  and  terminate  in  a  small  chain 
of  lymphatic  glands,  three  or  four  in  number,  which  lie  on  a  level  with  Poupart's 
ligament. 

Nerves,     The  terminal  branch  of  the  ilio-inguinal  nerve  emerges  at  the  external 
abdominal  ring ;  and  the  hypogastric  branch  of  the  ilio-hypogastric  nerve  per- 
forates the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  external  ring. 
(910) 
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The  (fcep  layer  of  superficial  fascia  should  be  divided  across  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  external  incisions,  separated  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External 
oblique,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  delicate  areolar  tissue,  and  reflected  down- 
wards and  outwards.  It  is  thin,  aponeurotic  in  structure,  and  of  considerable 
strength.  It  is  intimately  adherent,  in  the  middle  line,  to  the  linea  alba,  and 
below,  to  the  whole  length  of  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
fascia  lata,  Tt  forms  a  thin,  tubular  prolonsation  round  the  outer  surface  of  the 
cord,  and  is  continuous  with  the  dartos  of  the  scrotum.  From  the  back  of  the 
scrotum  it  may  be  traced  into  the  perinteum,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  deep 
layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  in  that  region,  which  is  attached,  behind,  to  the 
triangular  ligament,  and  on  each  side  to  the  ramus  of  the  pubes  and  ischium. 
The  connections  of  this  fascia  serve  to  explain  the  course  taken  by  the  urine  in 
extravasation  of  that  fluid  from  rupture  of  the  urethra :  passing  forwards  from 

fig.  G46. — Inguinal  Hernia.    Superficial  Dissectign. 


the  perinsenm  into  the  scrotum,  it  ascends  on  to  the  abdomen,  but  is  prevented 
extending  into  the  thighs  by  the  attachinent  of  the  fascia  to  the  ramus  of  the 
pubes  and  ischium  on  each  side,  and  to  Poupart's  ligament  in  front,  and  is  pre- 
vented from  passing  on  to  the  buttock  by  the  posterior  connections  of  the 
perin^eal  fascia. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  E J  temal  obUqxie  muscle  is  exposed  on  the  removal  of 
this  fascia.  It  is  a  thin,  strong,  membranous  aponeurosis,  the  fibres  of  which 
are  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards.  It  is  attached  to  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  proccssof  the  ilium,  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  the  linea  ilio-pectinea, 
symphysis  pubes,  and  linea  alba.     That  portion  of  the  aponeurosis  which  extends 
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from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes  is  termed 
Poupart^s  Lirjamenlj  or  the  crural  arch.  From  its  attachment  to  the  spine  of  the 
pubes,  a  portion  of  the  aponeurosis  is  reflected  downwards  and  outwards  to  be 
inserted  into  the  pectineal  line :  this  is  termed  OimbernaCs  Ligament. 

Just  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  crest  of  the  pubes,  an  interval  is  seen 
in  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique,  called  the  external  abdominal  ring. 
This  aperture  is  oblique  in  direction,  somewhat  triangular  in  form,  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis.  It  usually  measures 
from  base  to  apex  about  an  inch,  and  transversely  about  half  an  inch.  It  is 
bounded  below  by  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis ;  above,  by  a  series  of  curved  fibres, 
the  inter  columnar^  which  pass  across  the  upper  angle  of  the  ring,  so  as  to  increase 
its  strength ;  and  on  either  side,  by  the  free  borders  of  the  aponeurosis,  which 
are  called  the  columns  or  pillars  of  the  rijiy. 

The  external  pillar^  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  inferior  from  the  obliquity  of 
its  direction,  is  the  stronger;  it  is  formed  by  that  portion  of  Poupart's  ligament 
which  is  inserted  into  the  spine  of  the  pubes ;  it  is  curved  round  the  spermatic 
cord,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  groove,  upon  which  the  cord  rests. 

The  internal  or  superior  pillar  is  a  broad,  thin,  flat  band,  which  interlaces  with 
its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side,  in  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  that  of  the  right 
side  being  superficial. 

The  external  abdominal  ring  gives  passage  to  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male, 
and  round  ligament  in  the  female ;  it  is  much  larger  in  men  than  in  women,  on 
account  of  the  large  size  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and  hence  the  greater  frequency 
of  inguinal  hernia  in  men. 

The  intercolumnar  fibres  are  a  series  of  curved  tendinous  fibres,  which  arch 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique.  They  have 
received  their  name  from  stretching  across  between  the  two  pillars  of  the  external 
ring ;  they  increase  the  strength  of  the  membrane  which  bounds  the  upper  part 
of  this  aperture,  and  prevent  the  divergence  of  the  pillars  from  one  another. 
They  are  thickest  below,  where  they  are  connected  to  the  outer  third  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  are  inserted  into  the  linea  alba ;  describing  a  curve,  with  the  con- 
vexity downwards.  They  are  much  thicker  and  stronger  at  the  outer  angle  of 
the  external  ring  than  internally,  and  are  more  strongly  developed  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female.  These  fibres  are  continuous  with  a  thin  fascia,  which  is 
closely  connected  to  the  margins  of  the  external  ring,  and  has  received  the  name 
of  the  intercolumnar  or  external  spermatic  fascia ;  it  forms  a  tubular  prolongation 
around  the  outer  surface  of  the  cord  and  testis,  and  incloses  them  in  a  distinct 
sheath.  The  sac  of  an  inguinal  hernia,  in  passing  through  the  external  abdominal 
ring,  receives  an  investment  from  the  intercolumnar  fascia. 

The  finger  should  be  introduced  a  short  distance  into  the  external  ring,  and 
then,  if  the  limb  is  extended  and  rotated  outwards,  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
External  oblique,  together  with  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  will  be  felt  to 
become  tense,  and  the  external  ring  much  contracted-;  if  the  limb  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, flexed  upon  the  pelvis  and  rotated  inwards,  this  aponeurosis  will  become 
lax,  and  the  external  ring  sufficiently  enlarged  to  admit  the  finger  with  compara- 
tive ease ;  hence  the  patient  should  always  be  put  \h  the  latter  position  when  the 
taxis  is  applied  for  the  reduction  of  an  inguinal  hernia,  in  order  that  the  abdom- 
inal walls  may  be  as  much  relaxed  as  possible. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique  should  be  removed  by  dividing  it  across  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  external  incisions,  and  reflecting  it  downwards  and  outwards;  great  care  is 
requisite  in  separating  it  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  muscle  beneath.  The  lower  pari  of  tlie 
Internal  oblique  and  the  Cremaster  are  then  exposed,  together  w^ith  the  inguinal  canal,  which 
contains  the  spermatic  cord  (Fig.  547).  The  mode  of  insertion  of  Poupart's  and  Gimbemat's 
ligaments  into  the  pubes  should  also  be  examined. 

PouparCs  ligament^  or  the  crural  arch,  extends  from  the  anterior  superior  spine 
of  the  ilium  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  It  is  also  attached  to  the  pectineal  line 
to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch,  forming  Gimbernat's  ligament.    Its  general  direc- 
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tion  is  curved  towards  the  thigh,  where  it  is  continuous  with  tlie  fuscia  lata.  Its 
outer  half  is  rounded,  oblique  in  its  direction,  and  continuous  witli  tlie  iliac  fapcia. 
Its  inner  half  gradually  widens  at  its  attachment  to  the  pubes,is  more  horizontal 
in  direction,  and  lies  beneath  the  spermatic  cord. 

Oimbernat's  ligament  is  that  portion  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique 
which  is  inserted  into  the  pectineal  line;  it  is  thin,  membranous  in  structure, 
trinngular  in  shape,  the  base  directed  outwards,  the  apex  corresponding  to  the 
spine  of  the  pnbes.  Its  anterior  margin  is  continuous  with  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  its  posterior  margin  attached  to  the  pectineal  line. 

The  triangular  Uijament  is  a  band  of  tendinous  fibres,  of  a  triangular  shape, 
which  is  attached  by  its  apex  to  the  reflected  portion  of  Poupart's  ligament  along 
the  pectineal  line.  It  passes  inwards  beneath  the  spermatic  cord,  and  expands 
into  a  somewhat  fan-shaped  fascia,  lying  behind  tlie  inner  pillar  of  the  external 
abdominal  ring,  and  in  front  of  the  conjoined  leiidon,  and  interlaces  with  the  liga- 
ment of  the  other  side  at  the  linea  alba. 

Fig.  547. — Inpiiinal  Ilemin,  ohowinfc  the  Internal  Oblique, 
Creniaater,  anti  Spermatic  Canal. 


'Y^is  Internal  Ohliqiie Muscle  \\&&  been  described  (p.  3941.  The  part  which  is 
now  exposed  is  partly  mnscular  and  partly  tendinous  in  structure.  Those  fibres 
which  arise  from  the  outer  half  of  Poupart  s  ligament  are  thin,  pale  in  color,  curve 
downwards,  and  terminate  in  an  aponeurosis,  which  passes  in  front  of  the  Rectus 
and  Pyramidalis  muscles,  to  be  inserted  into  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis  and  pectineal 
line,  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch,  in  common  with  that  of  the  Transversalis 
muscle,  forming  by  their  junction  the  conjoined  tendon.  This  tendon  is  placed 
behind  Gimbernat's  ligament  and  the  external  abdominal  ring,  being  separated 
from  them  by  the  triangular  ligament,  and  serves  to  strengthen  what  would  other- 
wise be  a  very  weak  point  in  the  abdominal  wall,  When  a  direct  inguinal  hernia 
]>asse8  through  the  external  ring,  the  conjoined  tendon  usually  forms  one  of  its 
coverings. 
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The  Cremaster  is  a  thin  muscular  layer,  composed  of  a  number  of  fasciculi 
which  arise  from  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  at  the  inner  side  of  the  Internal 
oblique,  being  connected  with  that  muscle,  and  also  occasionally  with  the  Trans- 
versalis.  It  passes  along  the  outer  side  of  the  spermatic  cord,  descends  with  it 
through  the  external  ring  upon  the  front  and  sides  of  the  cord,  and  forms  a  series 
of  loops,  which  differ  in  thickness  and  length  in  dift'erent  subjects.  Those  at  the 
•upper  part  of  the  cord  are  exceedingly  short,  but  they  become  in  succession  longer 
and  longer,  the  longest  reaching  down  as  low  as  the  testicle,  where  a  few  are 
inserted  into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  These  loops  are  united  together  by  areolar 
tissue,  and  form  a  thin  covering  over  the  cord,  the /a^cia  cremasterica.  The  fibres 
ascend  along  the  inner  side  of  the  cord,  and  are  inserted,  by  a  small  pointed  tendon, 
into  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis  and  front  of  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus  muscle.  Ii 
is  supplied  by  the  genital  branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  Cremaster  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  lower  fibres  of  the  Internal  oblique.  This  fact  affords  an 
easy  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  testicle  and  cord  are  invested  bv 
this  muscle.  At  an  early  period  of  foetal  life  the  testis  is  placed  at  the  lower  and 
back  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  during  its  descent  towards  the  scrotum, 
which  takes  place  before  birth,  it  passes  beneath  the  arched  border  of  the  Internal 
oblique.  In  its  passage  beneath  tnis  muscle  some  fibres  are  derived  from  its  lower 
part,  which  accompany  the  testicle  and  cord  into  the  scrotum. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  loops  of  the  Cremaster  surround  the  cord,  some 
lying  behind  as  well  as  in  front.  It  is  probable  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  testis,  in  its  descent,  passed  through  instead  of  beneath  the  fibres  of  the  Internal 
oblique. 

In  the  descent  of  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  which  takes  the  same  course  as 
the  spermatic  cord,  the  Cremaster  muscle  forms  one  of  its  coverings.  This  muscle 
becomes  largely  developed  in  cases  of  hydrocele  and  large  old  scrotal  hernia?. 
No  such  muscle  exists  in  the  female,  but  an  analogous  structure  is  developed  in 
those  cases  where  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia  descends  beneath  the  margin  of  the 
Internal  oblique. 

The  Internal  oblique  should  be  detached  from  Poupart's  ligament,  separated  from  the  Tran>- 
versalis  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  previous  incisions,  and  reflected  inwards  on  to  tlie  sheath  of 
the  Rectus  (Fig.  548).  The  circumflex  iliac  vessels,  which  lie  between  these  two  muscles,  form 
a  valuable  guide  to  their  separation. 

The  Transversalis  muscle  has  been  previously  described  (p.  397).  Its  lower 
part  is  partly  fleshy  and  partly  tendinous  in  structure ;  this  portion  arises  from 
the  outer  third  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and,  arching  downwards  and  inwards  over 
the  cord,  terminates  in  an  aponeurosis,  which  is  inserted  into  the  linea  alba,  the 
crest  of  the  pubes,  and  the  pectineal  line  to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  forming, 
together  with  the  Internal  oblique,  the  conjoined  tendon.  Between  the  lower 
border  of  this  muscle  and  Poupart's  ligament,  a  space  is  left  in  which  is  seen  tlie 
fascia  transversalis. 

The  inguinal  or  spermatic  canal  contains  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male,  and 
the  round  ligament  in  the  female.  It  is  an  oblique  canal,  about  an  inch  and  u 
half  in  lengtli,  directed  downwards  and  inwards,  and  placed  parallel  with,  and  a 
little  above,  Poupart's  ligament.  It  commences,  above,  at  the  internal  abdominal 
ring,  which  is  the  point  where  the  cord  enters  the  spermatic  canal ;  and  termi- 
nates, below,  at  the  external  ring.  It  is  bounded,  in  fronts  by  the  integument 
and  superficial  fascia,  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique  throughout  its 
whole  length,  and  by  the  Internal  oblique  for  its  outer  third  ;  behind^  by  the 
triangular  ligament,  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  Internal  oblique  and  Transvor- 


Lpart's  ligament.    That  form  of  protrusi 
the  intestine  follows  the  course  of  the  spermatic  cord  along  the  spermatic  canal 
is  called  oblique  inguinal  hernia. 
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The  fascia  transversalis  is  a  thin  aponeurotic  membraae,  which  lies  between 
the  inner  surface  of  the  Transversalis  muscle  aad  the  peritoneum.  It  forms  part 
of  the  general  layer  of  fascia  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic 
cavities,  and  is  directly  continuous  with  the  iliac  and  i>elvie  fascioe. 

In  the  inguinal  region,  the  transversalis  fascia  is  thick  and  dense  in  siructurc, 
and  joined  by  fibres  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Transversalis;  but  it  becomes 
thin  and  cellular  as  it  ascends  to  the  Diaphragm.  Below,  it  has  the  following 
attachments:  external  to  the  femoral  vessels  it  is  connected  to  the  posterior 
margin  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  there  continuous  with  the  iliac  iiiscia. 
Internal  to  the  vessels  it  is  thin,  and  attached  to  the  pubes  and  pectineal  line, 
behind  the  conjoined  tendon,  with  which  it  is  united;  and,  corresponding  to  the 
points  where  the  femoral  vessels  pass  into  the  thigh,  this  fascia  descends  in  front 
of  them,  forming  the  anterior  wall  of  the  crural  sheath. 

Yiff.  548. — Ingainal  Hernia,  showiog  the  Transversalis  Uuscle,  the  Tranaveraalis  Fnscia, 
anil  tba  InterDal  Abdominal  Ring. 


Tlie  internal  aMominal  rin'j  is  situated  in  the  transversalis  fascia,  midway 
between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  and 
about  half  an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  the  e.xlrcnii. 
ties  of  the  oval  directed  upwards  and  downwards,  varies  in  size  in  different 
subjects,  and  is  much  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  It  is  bounded, 
above,  by  the  arched  fibres  of  the  Transversalis  muscle,  and  internally  by  the 
epigastric  vessels.  It  transmits  the  s])ermatic  cord  in  the  male,  and  the  round 
ligament  in  the  female,  and  from  its  circumference  a  thin,  funnel-shaped  mem- 
brane, the  in/undibuli/orm  fascia,  is  continued  round  the  cord  and  testis,  inclosing 
them  in  a  distinct  pouch.  When  tiic  sac  of  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia  passes 
through  the  internal  ring,  the  infundibuliforni  process  of  the  transversalis  fa.«cia 
forms  one  of  its  coverings. 

Between  the  Fascia  transversalis  and  the  peritoneum  is  a  quantity  of  loose 
areolar  tissue.  In  some  subjects  it  is  of  considerable  thickness,  and  loaded  with 
adipose  tissue.  Opiiosite  the  internal  ring  it  is  continued  round  the  surface  of 
the  cord,  forming  a  loose  sheath  for  it. 
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The  epiijastric  artery  bears  a  very  important  relation  to  the  internal  abdominal 
ring.  This  vessel  lies  between  the  transversalis  fascia  and  peritoneum,  and  paspej^ 
obliciuely  upwards  and  inwards,  from  its  origin  from  the  external  iliac  to  the 
margin  of  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus  muscle.  In  this  course  it  lies  along  the 
lower  and  inner  margin  of  the  internal  ring,  and  beneath  the  commencement  of 
the  spermatic  cord,  the  vas  deferens  curving  round  it  as  it  passes  from  the  ring 
into  the  pelvis. 

The  peritoneum^  corresponding  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  internal  ring,  pre- 
sents a  well-marked  depression,  the  depth  of  which  varies  in  different  subjects. 
A  thin  fibrous  band  is  continued  from  it  along  the  front  of  the  cord  for  a  varia- 
ble distance,  and  becomes  ultimately  lost.  This  is  the  remains  of  the  pouch  of 
peritoneum  which,  in  the  foetus,  accompanies  the  cord  and  testis  into  the  scro- 
tum ;  the  obliteration  of  which  commences  soon  after  birth.  In  some  casCvS  tie 
fibrous  band  can  only  be  traced  a  short  distance ;  but  occasionally  it  may  be 
followed,  as  a  fine  cord,  as  far  as  the  upper  end  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Some- 
times the  tube  of  peritoneum  is  only  closed  at  intervals,  and  presents  a  sacculated 
appearance ;  or  a  single  poucli  may  extend  along  the  whole  length  of  the  cord, 
which  may  be  closed  above;  or  the  pouch  may  be  directly  continuous  with  the 
peritoneum  by  an  opening  at  its  upper  part. 

Inguinal  Hernia. 

Inguinal  hernia  is  that  form  of  protrusion  which  makes  its  way  through  the 
abdomen  in  the  inguinal  region. 

There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  inguinal  hernia:  external, or  oblique, 
and  internal  or  direct. 

External  or  oblique  inguinal  hernia^  the  more  frequent  of  the  two,  takes  the 
same  course  as  the  spermatic  cord.  It  is  called  the  external,  from  the  neck  of  the 
sac  being  on  the  outer  or  iliac  side  of  the  epigastric  artery. 

Internal  or  direct  infjuinal  hernia  does  not  follow  the  same  course  as  the  cord. 
but  protrudes  through  the  abdominal  wall  on  the  inner  or  pubic  side  of  the  e]>i- 
gastric  artery. 

Oblique  Inguinal  Hernia. 

In  oblique  inguinal  hernia  the  intestine  escapes  from  the  abdominal  cavity  at 
the  internal  ring,  pushing  before  it  a  })ouch  of  peritoneum,  which  forms  the 
hernial  sac  (Fig.  549,  a).  As  it  enters  the  inguinal  canal  it  receives  an  invest- 
ment from  tne  subserous  areolar  tissue,  and  is  inclosed  in  the  infundibuhform 
process  of  the  transversalis  fascia.  In  passing  along  the  inguinal  canal  it  dis- 
places upwards  the  arched  fibres  of  the  Transversalis  and  Internal  oblique  mus- 
cles, and  is  surrounded  by  the  fibres  of  the  Cremaster.  It  then  passes  along  the 
front  of  the  cord,  and  escapes  from  the  inguinal  canal  at  the  external  ring. 
receiving  an  investment  from  the  intercolumnar  fascia.  Lastly,  it  descends  into 
the  scrotum,  receiving  coverings  from  the  superficial  fascia  and  the  integument. 

The  coverings  of  this  form  of  hernia,  after  it  has  passed  through  the  external 
ring,  are,  from  without  inwards,  the  integument,  superficial  fascia,  intercolumnar 
fascia,  Cremaster  muscle,  infundibuliform  fascia,  subserous  cellular  tissue,  and 
peritoneum. 

This  form  of  hernia  lies  in  front  of  the  vessels  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and 
seldom  extends  below  the  testis,  on  account  of  the  intimate  adhesion  of  ibe 
coverings  of  the  cord  to  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  seat  of  stricture  in  oblique  inguinal  hernia  is  either  at  the  external  ring. 
in  the  inguinal  canal,  caused  by  the  fibres  of  the  Internal  oblique  or  Transver- 
salis, or  at  the  internal  ring,  more  frequently  in  the  latter  situation.  If  it  is 
situated  at  the  external  ring,  the  division  of  a  few  fibres  at  one  point  of  its  cir- 
cumference is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  replacement  of  the  hernia.  If  in  the 
inguinal  canal,  or  at  the  internal  ring,  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the  aponeu- 
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rosis  of  the  External  oblique  so  as  to  lay  open  the  inguinal  canal.  In  dividing 
the  stricture,  the  direction  of  the  incision  should  be  upwards. 

When  the  intestine  passes  along  the  spermatic  canal,  and  escapes  from  the 
external  ring  into  the  scrotmn,  it  is  called  complete  oblique  intjuinal,  or  scrotal 
hernia.^  If  the  intestine  does  not  escape  from  the  external  ring,  but  is  relJiincd 
in  the  inguinal  canal,  it  is  called  incomplete  inguinal  hernia,  or  bubonocele.  In 
each  of  these  oases,  the  coverings  which  invest  it  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to 
which  it  descends  in  the  inguinal  canal. 

There  are  two  other  varieties  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia — the  congenital  and 
infantile. 

Vonyenital  hernia  (Fig.  549,  B)  is  liable  to  occur  in  those  eases  where  the  pouch 
of  peritoneum  which  aeeompanies  the  cord  and  testis  in  its  descent  io  the  itjctus 
remains  unclosed,  and  communicates  directly  with  the  peritoneum.  The  intes- 
tine descends  along  this  pouch  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  hes  in 
contact  with  the  testis.  This  form  of  hernia  has  no  proper  sac,  being  contained 
within  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

FiK.54l(,— Varieties  of  Oblique  Inguinal  Qernia, 
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In  infantil':  heniia  (encysted)  (Fig.  549,  c)  the  pouch  of  peritoneum  forming 
the  tunica  vaginalis  bt^comes  obliterated,  at  its  upper  p-irt,  generally  at  or  near 
the  esternal  alxlominal  ring;  below  this  the  pouch  does  not  become  closed,  but 
forms  a  large  pouch  in  which  the  testicle  is  contained.  The  hernial  sac  descends 
along  the  inguinal  canal,  and  enters  the  scrotum  behind  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
As  it  descends  it  becomes  more  or  less  completely  invested  by  the  posterior  layer 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  little  loose  areolar  tissue : 
so  that  in  operating  upon  this  variety  of  hernia  three  layers  of  peritoneum 
would  require  division ;  the  first  and  second  being  the  layers  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis, the  third  the  anterior  layer  of  the  hernial  sac. 

Direct  Inguinal  Hernia. 

In  direct  inguinal  hernia  the  protrusion  makes  its  way  through  some  part  of 
the  abdominal  wall  internal  to  the  epigastric  artery,  and  passes  directly  tlirough 
the  abdominal  parietes  and  external  ring.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal 
wall  is  a  triangular  space  {Hesselbach's  triangle),  bounded,  externally,  by  the 
epigastric  artery;  internally,  by  the  margin  of  the  Rectus  muscle;  below,  by 
Poupart's  ligament.  The  conjoined  tendon  is  stretched  across  the  inner  two- 
thirds  of  this  space,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  space  being  filled  in  by  the 
transversal  is  fascia. 

In  some  cases  the  hernial  protrusion  escapes  from  the  abdomen  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  conjoined  tendon,  pushing  before  it  the  peritoneum,  the  subserous 
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cellular  tissue,  and  the  trans versalis  fascia.  It  then  enters  the  inguinal  canal, 
passing  along  nearly  its  whole  length,  and  finally  emerges  from  the  external  ring, 
receiving  an  investment  from  the  intercolumnar  fascia.  The  coverings  of  tliis 
form  of  hernia  are  precisely  similar  to  those  investing  the  oblique  form.* 

In  other  cases,  and  this  is  the  more  frequent  variety,  the  intestine  is  either 
forced  through  the  fibres  of  the  conjoined  tendon,  or  the  tendon  is  gradually  dis- 
tended in  front  of  it,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  investment  for  it.  The  intestine 
then  enters  the  lower  end  of  the  inguinal  canal,  escapes  at  the  external  ring  lying 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  cord,  and  receives  additional  coverings  from  the  super- 
ficial fascia  and  the  integument.  This  form  of  hernia  has  the  same  coveiings  as 
the  oblique  variety,  excepting  that  the  conjoined  tendon  is  substituted  for  the 
Gremaster,  and  the  infundibuliform  fascia  is  replaced  by  a  part  of  the  general 
fascia  transversal  is. 

^\\Q  seat  of  stricture  in  both  varieties  of  direct  hernia  is  most  frequently  at 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  or  at  the  external  ring.  In  that  form  of  hernia  which  perfo- 
rates the  conjoined  tendon,  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  at  the  edges  of  the  fissure 
through  which  the  gut  passes.  In  dividing  the  stricture  the  incision  should  in 
all  cases  be  directed  upwards.^ 

If  the  hernial  protrusion  passes  into  the  inguinal  canal,  but  does  not  escajx* 
from  the  external  abdominal  ring,  it  forms  what  is  called  incomplete  direct  hernia. 
This  form  of  hernia  is  usually  of  small  size,  and  in  corpulent  persons  very  diffi- 
cult of  detection. 

Direct  inguinal  hernia  is  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence  than  the  oblique, 
their  comparative  frequency  being,  according  to  Gloquet,  as  one  to  five.  It 
occurs  far  more  frequently  in  men  than  in  women,  on  account  of  the  larger  size 
of  the  external  ring  in  the  former  sex.  It  differs  from  the  oblique  in  its  smaller 
size  and  globular  form,  dependent  most  probably  on  the  resistance  offered  to  its 
progress  by  the  transversalis  fascia  and  conjoined  tendon.  It  differs  also  in  its 
position,  being  placed  over  the  pubes,  and  not  in  the  course  of  the  inguinal  canal. 
The  epigastric  artery  runs  on  the  outer  or  iliac  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and 
the  spermatic  cord  along  its  external  and  posterior  side,  not  directly  behind  it, 
as  in  oblique  inguinal  hernia. 


SURGIGAL  ANATOMY  OF  FEMORAL  HERNIA. 

The  dissection  of  the  parts  comprised  in  the  anatomy  of  femoral  hernia  should  be  performed, 
if  possible,  iipoD  a  female  subject  free  from  fat.  The  subject  should  lie  upon  its  back;  a  block 
is  first  placed  nnder  the  pelvis,  the  thigh  everted,  and  the  knee  slightly  bent,  and  retained  in  this 


*  The  difference  between  the  position  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  in  these  two  forms  of  direct 
inguinal  hernia  has  been  referred,  with  some  probability,  to  a  difference  in  the  relative  positions  of 
the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery  and  the  epigastric  artery.  The  projection  of  the  hypogastric 
artery  towards  tlie  cavity  of  the  abdomen  produces  two  /osscb  in  the  peritoneum.  When  the 
course  of  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  that  of  the  epigastric, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  normal  arrangement,  the  bottom  of  the  external  fossa  of  the  peritonenm 
corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  internal  abdominal  rings;  and  a  hernia  which  distends  and 
pushes  out  the  peritoneum  lining  this  fossa  is  an  oblique  hernia.  When,  on  the  otlier  Iiancl,  the 
obliterated  hypogastric  artery  lies  considerably  to  the  inner  side  of  the  epigastric,  it  divides  the 
triangle  of  Hesselbach  into  two  parts.  In  that  case  a  hernia  may  distend  and  push  out  the  i>eri- 
toneum  forming  the  bottom  of  the  external  fossa,  and  by  so  doing  will  protrude  the  tissues  which 
form  the  abdominal  wall  between  the  internal  ring  and  the  conjoined  tendon.  It  will  be  a  direct 
hernia,  since  the  neck  of  the  sac  lies  internal  to  the  epigastric  artery;  but  its  coverings,  as  stated 
in  the  text,  will  be  identical  with  those  of  the  oblique  form,  with  the  insignificant  difference  iliat 
the  covering  from  the  transversalis  fascia  is  taken  from  another  portion  of  that  fascia,  and  not 
from  its  infundibuliform  process. 

^  In  all  cases  of  inguinal  hernia,  whether  oblique  or  direct,  it  is  proper  to  divide  the  strictpre 
directly  upwards;  tlie  reason  of  this  is  ob^^ous,  for  by  cutting  in  this  direction  tlie  incision 
is  made  parallel  to  the  epigastric  artery — either  external  to  it,  in  the  oblique  variety;  or intemftl 
to  it,  in  the  direct  form  of  hernia;  and  thus  all  chance  of  wounding  the  vessel  is  avoided.  H 
the  incision  was  made  outwards,  the  artery  might  be  divided  if  the  hemia  was  direct,  and  if 
made  inwards  it  would  stand  an  equal  chance  of  injury  if  the  case  was  one  of  oblique  inguinal  hemiiu 
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position.  An  incision  should  then  he  made  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium  along  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  symphysis  puhis;  a  second  incision  should  be  carried  trans- 
versely across  the  thigh  about  six  inches  beneath  the  preceding ;  and  these  are  to  be  connected 
together  by  a  vertical  one  carried  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  These  several  incisions 
should  divide  merely  the  integument;  this  is  to  be  reflected  outwards,  when  the  superficial  fascia 
will  be  exposed. 

The  superficial  fascia  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  consists  of  two  layers, 
between  which  are  found  the  cutaneous  vessels  and  nerves,  and  numerous  lym- 
phatic glands. 

The  superficial  layer  is  a  thick  and  dense  fibro-cellular  membrane,  in  the 
meshes  of  which  is  found  a  considerable  amount  of  adipose  tissue,  varying  in 
quantity  in  diflferent  subjects ;  this  layer  may  be  traced  upwards  over  Poupart's 
ligament  to  be  continuous  with  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  abdomen;  whilst 
below,  and  on  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  limb,  it  is  continuous  with  the 
superficial  fascia  covering  the  rest  of  the  thigh. 

This  layer  should  be  detached  by  dividing  it  across  in  the  same  direction  as  the  external 
incisions;  its  removal  will  bo  facilitated  by  commencing  at  the  lower  and  inner  angle  of  the 
space,  detaching  it  at  first  from  the  front  of  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  and  dissecting  it  off 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  that  vessel  and  its  branches ;  it  should  then  be  reflected  outwards, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  integument.  The  cutaneous  vessels  and  nerves,  and  superficial 
inguinal  glands,  are  then  exposed,  lying  upon  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia.  These  are 
the  internal  saphenous  vein,  and  the  superficial  epigastric,  superficial  circumflex  iliac,  and  super- 
ficial external  pudic  vessels,  as  well  as  numerous  lymphatics  ascending  with  the  saphenous  veui 
to  the  inguinal  glands. 

The  internal  saphenous  vein  is  a  vessel  of  considerable  size,  which  ascends 
obliquely  upwards  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  It  passes  through  the 
saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata  to  terminate  in  the  femoral  vein.  This 
vessel  is  accompanied  by  numerous  lymphatics,  which  return  the  lymph  from 
the  dorsum  of  tlie  foot  and  inner  side  of  the  leg  and  thigh :  they  terminate  in 
the  inguinal  glands,  which  surround  the  saphenous  opening.  Diverging  from 
the  same  point  are  the  superficial  epigastric  vessels,  which  run  across  Poupart's 
ligament  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen ; 
the  superficial  circumflex  iliac  vessels,  which  pass  obliquely  outwards  along 
Poupart's  ligament  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium ;  and  the  superficial  external  pudic 
vessels,  which  pass  inwards  to  the  perinaeum  and  scrotum.  These  vessels  supply 
the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  and  the  integument,  and  are  accompanied  by 
numerous  lymphatic  vessels,  which  return  the  lymph  from  the  same  parts  to  the 
inguinal  glands. 

The  superficial  inrjuinal  glands  are  arranged  in  two  groups,  one  of  which  is 
disposed  above  and  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  other  below  the 
ligament  surrounding  the  termination  of  the  saphenous  vein,  and  following  (occa- 
sionally) the  course  of  that  vessel  a  short  distance  along  the  thigh.  The  upper 
chain  receives  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  penis,  scrotum,  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  perinaeum,  and  buttock ;  the  lower  chain  receives  the  lymphatic  vessels 
from  the  lower  extremity. 

The  nerves  supplying  the  integument  of  the  region  are  derived  from  the  ilio- 
inguinal, the  genito-crural,  and  anterior  crural.  The  ilio-inguinal  nerve  may  be 
found  on  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  the  terminal  brancn  of 
the  genito-crural  nerve  outside  the  vein,  and  the  middle  and  external  cutaneous 
nerves  more  external. 

The  deep  layer  of  superficial  fascia  should  be  divided  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  external  incisions,  and  separated  from  the  fascia  lata ;  this  is  easily  effected 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  saphenous  vein,  when  it  forms  a  distinct  though  very 
thin  membrane.  External  to  the  vein  it  can  scarcely  be  separated  as  a  continu- 
ous layer.  It  is  placed  beneath  the  subcutaneous  vessels  and  nerves,  and  upon 
the  surface  of  the  fascia  lata.  It  is  intimately  adherent  above  to  the  lower 
margin  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  about  one  inch  below  this  ligament  covers  the 
saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  is  closely  united  to  its  circumference,  and  is 
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connected  to  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  corresponding  to  its  under  surface. 
The  portion  of  fascia  covering  this  aperture  is  perforated  by  the  internal  saphe- 
nous vein,  and  by  numerous  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels;  hence  it  has  been 
termed  the  cribri/orvi  fascia,  the  openings  of  these  ves.sels  having  been  likened  to 
the  holes  in  a  sieve.  Tlie  eribriforui  f'a-scia  adheres  closely  both  to  the  superficial 
fascia  and  the  fascia  lata,  so  tliat  it  is  described  bv  some  anatomipls  as  a  part  of 
the  fascia  lata,  but  is  usually  eousidercd  {as  in  this  work)  as  belonging  to  tbe 
superficial  fascia.  It  is  not  till  the  cribriform  fascia  has  been  cleared  away  that 
the  saphenous  opening  is  seen,  so  that  this  opening  does  not  in  ordinary  as** 
exist  naturally,  but  is  the  result  of  di.sseetion,  Mr,  Callende/.  however,  speaks 
of  cases  in  which,   probably  as  the  result  of  pressure  from  enlarged  inguinal 

Fig.  560. — Peitiurul  Hemia.    Superficial  Disseccioa. 


glands,  tbe  fascia  has  become  atrophied,  and  a  saphenous  opening  exists,  inde- 
pendent of  dissection,'  A  femoral  hernia,  in  passing  through  the  saphenous 
opening,  receives  the  cribriform  fascia  as  one  of  its  coverings. 

The  deep  layer  of  .superficial  fascia,  together  with  the  cribriform  fascia,  having 
been  removed,  the  fascia  lata  is  exposed. 

The  Fascia  Lata,  already  described  (p.  440),  is  a  dense,  fibrous  aponeurosis, 
which  forms  a  uniform  investment  for  the  whole  of  this  region  of  the  limb.    Ai 
the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  a  large  oval-shaped  aperture  is  observed  ■ 
in  it:  it  transmits  the  internal  saphenous  vein  and  other  small  ves-^els,  and  is 
called  the  sapkenotis  openin;/.     In  order  the  more  correctly  to  consider  the  mode 

■  Anatomy  of  Femorul  Rupture,  note  od  p.  18. 
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of  formation  of  thia  aperture,  ttic  fascia  lata  in  tliis  part  of  the  thigh  is  described 
as  consisting  of  two  portions,  an  iliac  portion  and  a  pubic  portion. 

The  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  is  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  saphenous 
opening  covering  the  outer  surface  of  the  Sartorius,  the  Rectus,  and  the  Psoas 
and  Iliacus  muscles.  It  is  attached  externally  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  its 
anterior  superior  spine,  to  the  whole  length  of  Poupart's  ligament  as  far  inter- 
nally as  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  and  to  the  pectineal  line  in  conjunction  with 
Gimbernat's  ligament,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  pubic  portion." 
From  the  spine  of  the  pubes  it  is  reHecled  downwards  and  outwards,  forming 
,  an  arched  margin,  the  outer  boundary  {svperior  wi-nv)  of  the  saphenous  open- 
Fig.  551. — Femoral  Hernia,  sliowing  Fascia  Lata  nnJ  Saphenous  Opening, 


ing.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  fdhi/orm  process  of  the  fascia  lata  {femoral 
ligament  of  Hey);  it  overlies,  and  is  adherent  to,  the  sheath  of  the  femoral 
vessels  beneath ;  to  its  edge  is  attached  the  cribriform  fascia,  and  it  is  con- 
tinuous below  with  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  by  a  well-defined  curved 
margin.' 

The  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  is  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the  saphenous 
opening:  at  the  lower  margin  of  tliis  aperture  it  is  continuous  with  the  iliac  por- 
tion: traced  upwards,  it  covers  the  surface  of  the  Pcctineus,  Adductor  longus, 
and  Gracilis  muscles;  and  passing  beneath  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  to 

'  Mr.  Gay  (on  Femoral  S'lpture,  |>,  IS)  Jescribes  the  iliac  jiortion  o(  the  fascia  lata  as  advancing 
to  ttie  aitplieauiis  i)[)(.-niQg.  tlien  becoming'  abruptly  reflected  on  itself,  so  ns  to  form  two  hiycrit, 
the  inner  or  lower  of  wliicli  is  continuous  with  the  thin  fascia  repeatedly  alludoil  to  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper  as  spread  ont  beneath  it  and  in  front  of  tlie  aheath  of  the  vessels.  This  deep  layer  of  the 
iliac  fuBcift  la  truveried  by  a  band  of  ligamentous  libres  lyin^  immediately  behind  tlie  crural  arch, 
and  aaiDe<l  the  deep  crural  areh,  which  Mr.  Gay  identities  witli  lley's  liptnient. 
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which  it  is  closely  united,  is  continuous  with  the  sheath  of  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus 
muscles,  and  is  finallv  lost  in  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  hip-joint.  This  fascia  is 
attached  above  to  tlie  pectineal  line,  and  internally  to  the  margin  of  the  pubic 
arch.  It  may  be  observed  from  this  description  that  the  iliac  portion  of  the 
fascia  lata  passes  in  front  of  the  femoral  vessels,  the  pubic  portion  behind  them; 
an  apparent  aperture  consequently  exists  between  tne  two,  through  which  the 
internal  saphenous  joins  the  femoral  vein. 

The  Saphenous  Opening  is  an  oval-shaped  aperture,  measuring  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  width.  It  is  situated  at  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the  thigh,  below  Poupart's  ligament,  towards  the  inner  side,  and  is 
directed  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards. 

Its  outer  margin  is  of  a  semilunar  form,  thin,  strong,  sharply  defined,  and  lies 
on  a  plane  considerably  anterior  to  the  inner  margin.  If  this  edge  is  traced 
upwards,  it  will  be  seen  to  form  a  curved  elongated  process  or  cornu  (the  superior 
cornu),  or  falciform  process  of  Burns,  which  ascends  in  front  of  the  femoral  ves- 
sels, and,  curving  inwards,  is  attached  to  Poupart's  ligament  and  to  the  spine  of 
the  pubes  and  pectineal  line,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  pubic  portion.^  If 
traced  downwards,  it  is  found  continuous  with  another  curved  margin,  the  con- 
cavity  of  which  is  directed  upwards  and  inwards :  this  is  the  inferior  cornu  of 
the  saphenous  opening,  and  is  blended  with  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata 
covering  the  Pectineus  muscle. 

The  inner  boundary  of  the  opening  is  on  a  plane  posterior  to  the  outer  margin 
and  behind  the  level  of  the  femoral  vessels;  it  is  much  less  prominent  and  defined 
than  the  outer,  from  being  stretched  over  the  subjacent  Pectineus  muscle.  It  is 
through  the  saphenous  opening  that  a  femoral  hernia  passes  after  descending 
along  the  crural  canal. 

If  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  saphenous  opening  while  the  limb  is  moved 
in  different  directions,  the  aperture  will  be  found  to  be  greatly  constricted  on 
extending  the  limb,  or  rotating  it  outwards,  and  to  be  relaxed  on  flexing  the  limb 
and  inverting  it :  hence  the  necessity  for  placing  the  limb  in  the  latter  position 
in  employing  the  taxis  for  the  reduction  of  a  femoral  hernia. 

The  iliac  portioD  of  the  fascia  lata,  but  not  its  falciform  process,  should  now  be  removed  by 
detaching  it  from  the  lower  margin  of  Poupart's  ligament,  carefully  dissecting  it  from  the  sub- 
jacent structares,  and  turning  it  inwards,  when  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  is  exposed 
descending  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  (Fig.  552). 

The  Crural  Arch,  or  Pouparts  Ligament,  is  the  lower  border  of  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  External  oblique  muscle,  which  stretches  across  from  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis  and  pectineal  line:  the 
portion  corresponding  to  the  latter  insertion  is  called  Gimbernat's  LigamerU. 
The  direction  of  Poupart's  ligament  is  curved  downwards  towards  the  thigh; 
its  outer  half  being  oblique,  its  inner  half  nearly  horizontal.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  space  included  between  the  crural  arch  and  innominate  bone  is  filled  in 
by  the  parts  which  descend  from  the  abdomen  into  the  thigh.  The  out-er  half 
of  the  space  is  occupied  by  the  Iliacus  and  Psoas  muscles,  together  with  the 

*  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  in  the  recognized  description  of  these  ligaments  (Hey's  and  Bums's) 
any  difference  between  the  two;  nor  is  it  clear  what  structure  Mr.  Hey  really  intended  to 
describe.  Mr.  Gay  (on  Femoral  Rupture^  p.  16)  gives  very  cogent  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
"deep  crural  arch"  was  the  structure  which  Hoy  had  in  view.  The  most  recent  writer  on 
Femoral  Hernia  speaks  thus  while  treating  of  these  parts: — ** The  whole  upper  edge  of  the 
iliac  fascia  lata  is  commonly  called  the  'falciform  process,'  whilst  its  deeper  fibres  receive  the 
name  of  'Burns's  ligament.'  Hey's  femoral  ligament  would  appear  to  consist  of  distinct  fibres 
connected  with  the  inner  fold  of  the  iliac  fascia,  which  extend  immediately  beneath  the  tendon 
of  the  external  oblique  to  the  subperitoneal  fascia."  (Callendkr,  On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Fartt 
concerned  in  Femoral  Rupture,  p.  19,  note.)  This  description  of  Hey's  ligament  accords  closelj 
with  that  of  the  deep  crural  arch,  for  the  subperitoneal  fascia  is  Mr.  Callender's  name  for  the 
fascia  transversal  is.  Mr.  Callender  goes  on  to  say,  *'  The  upper  border  of  this  (saphenous)  opening 
thus  receives,  by  an  unfortunate  complication,  the  names  of  *  Falciform  process,'  '  Femoral  liga- 
ment,' '  Bums's  or  Key's  ligament.'  The  various  divisions  of  the  iliac  fascia  lata  depend  in  great 
measure  upon  the  skill  of  tlie  dissector,  and  are,  in  my  opinion,  artificial." 
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external  cutaneous  and  anterior  crural  nerves.  The  pubic  side  of  the  space  is 
occupied  by  the  femoral  vessels  included  in  their  sheath,  a  small  oval-shaped 
interval  existing  between  tlie  femoral  vein  and  the  inner  wall  of  the  sheath, 
which  is  occupied  merely  by  a  little  loose  areolar  tissue,  and  occasionally  by  a 
small  lymphatic  gland :  this  is  the  crural  canal,  along  which  the  gut  descends  in 
femoral  hernia, 

Oim/ternai's  Ligament  (Fig.  554)  is  that  part  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External 
oblique  muscle  which  is  reflected  downwards  and  outwards,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  pectineal  line  of  the  os  pubis.     It  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  larger  in  the 

Fig.  662. — Femoral  Hernia.     Iliac  Portion  of  Fascia  Lata  removed,  and  Sheath  of 
Femoral  Vessels  and  Feinoritl  Canal  exposed. 


male  than  in  the  female,  almost  horizontal  in  direction  in  the  erect  posture,  and 
of  a  triangular  forin,  the  base  directed  outwards.  Its  base,  or  outer  margin,  is 
concave,  thin  and  sharp,  lies  in  contact  with  the  crural  sheath,  and  is  blended 
with  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata.  Its  apex  corresponds  to  the  spine  of 
the  pubes.  Its  posterior  vuirrjin  is  attached  to  the  pectineal  line.  Its  anterior 
mar'jin  is  continuous  with  Poupart's  ligament. 

Crural  Sheath.  If  Poupart's  ligament  is  divided,  the  femoral  or  crural  sheath 
may  be  demonstrated  as  a  continuation  downwards  of  the  fnscite,  that  line  the 
abdomen,  the  transversalis  fascia  passing  down  in  front  of  the  femoral  vessels,  and 
the  iliac  fascia  descending  behind  them;  these  fasciae  are  directly  continuous  on 
the  iliac  side  of  the  femoral  artery,  but  a  small  space  exists  between  the  femoral 
vein  and  the  point  where  they  are  continuous  on  the  pubic  side  of  that  vessel, 
which  constitutes  the  femoral  or  crural  canal.  The  femoral  sheath  is  closely 
adherent  to  the  contained  vessels  about  an  inch  below  the  saphenous  opening, 
becoming  blended  with  the  areolar  sheath  of  the  vessels,  but  opposite  Poupart's 
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ligament  it  is  mucli  larger  than  is  required  to  contain  them ;  hence  the  funnel- 
shaped  form  which  it  presents.  The  onter  border  of  the  sheath  is  perforated  by 
the  genito-crural  nerve.  Its  inner  border  is  pierced  by  the  internal  saphenous 
vein,  and  numerous  lymphatic  vessels.  In  front,  it  is  covered  by  the  iliac  portion 
of  the  fascia  lata ;  and  beliind  it  is  the  pubic  portion  of  ihe  same  fascia. 

Deep  Crural  Arch.  Passing  across  the  front  of  the  crural  sbcalli,  and  claselv 
connected  with  it,  is  a  thickened  band  of  fibres,  called  the  deep  crural  arch.  It 
is  apparently  a  thickening  of  tlie  fascia  tninsversalis,  joining  externally  to  tiji- 
centre  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  arching  across  the  front  of  the  crural  sheath,  to 
be  inserted  by  a  broad  attachment  into  the  pectineal  line,  behind  the  conjoined 
tendon.  In  some  subjects  this  structure  is  not  very  prominently  marked,  and 
not  unfrequently  it  is  altogether  wanting. 

Fig.  5S3. — Strutstures  which  pass  beneath  the  Cmral  Areh. 


If  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sheath  is  removed,  the  femoral  artery  and  vein  are 
seen  lying  side  by  side,  a  thin  septum  separating  the  two  vessels,  while  another 
septum  may  he  seen  lying  just  internal  to  the  vein  and  cutting  off  a  small  space 
between  the  vein  and  the  inner  wall  of  the  sheath.  The  septa  are  stretched 
between  tlie  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  sheath,  so  that  each  ve.'sel  i? 
inclosed  in  a  separate  compartment.  The  interval  left  between  the  vein  and  liie 
inner  wall  of  the  sheath  is  not  filled  up  by  any  structure,  excepting  a  little  loose 
areolar  tissue,  a  few  lymphatic  vcst^cls,  and  occasionally  a  lymphatic  gland:  this 
is  the  femoral  or  crural  canal,  tlirongk  which  the  inte.stine  descends  in  femoral 
hernia. 

The  crural  canal  is  the  narrow  interval  between  the  femoral  vein  and  the  inner 
wall  of  the  crural  sheath.  It  exists  as  a  distinct  canal  only  when  the  sheath  has 
been  separated  from  the  vein  by  dissection,  or  by  the  pressure  of  a  hernia  or  tumor. 
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Ita  length  is  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch,  aud  it  exlends  from  Gimbernat's  liga- 
ment to  tlie  upper  part  of  the  saphenous  opening. 

Its  anterior  wall  is  very  narrow,  and  formed  by  a  continuation  downwards  of 
the  fascia  transversalis,  under  Poupart's  ligament,  covered  by  the  falciform  proc- 
ess of  the  fascia  lata. 

Its  posterior  wall  is  formed  by  a  continuation  downwards  of  the  iliac  fascia 
covering  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata. 

Its  outer  wall  is  ibrmed  by  the  fibrous  septum  separating  it  from  the  inner  side 
of  the  femoral  vein. 

Ita  inner  wall  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  processes  of  the  transversalis 
and  iliac  fasciiE,  which  form  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  sheath,  and  lies  in  con- 
tact with  the  outer  edge  of  Gimbernat's  ligament. 

Fig.  5a4. — Hemifl.     Tlie  Relations  of  tlie  Femoral  and  InterDal  Abdominal  Rings, 
seen  from  within  tlie  Abdomen.     Right  Side. 


This  canal  has  two  orifices — a  lower  one,  the  saphenous  opening,  clostd  by  the 
cribriform  fascia;  an  upper  one,  the/emoru/or  crural rinj,  closed  by  the  septum 
crarale. 

The  femoral  or  crural  rin;/  (Fig.  553)  is  the  upper  opening  of  the  femoral  canal, 
and  leails  into  the  cavily  of  the  abdomen.'  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  Poupart's 
ligament  and  the  deep  crural  arch ;  behind  by  the  pubes,  covered  by  the  Pectineus 
muscle  and  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata;  internally,  by  tlie  base  of  Gim- 
bernat's ligament,  the  conjoined  tendon,  the  transversalis  fascia,  and  the  deep 
crural  arch  ;  externally,  by  the  fibrous  septum  lying  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
femoral  vein.  The  femoral  ring  is  of  an  oval  for^m  :  its  long  diameter,  directed 
transversely,  measures  about  half  an  inch,  and  it  is  larger  in  the  female  than  in 
the  male,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  greater  frequency  of  femoral  hernia 
in  the  former  sex. 

Position  of  Parts  around  the  Ring.  The  spermatic  cord  in  the  male,  and  round 
ligament  in  the  female,  lie  immediately  above  the  anterior  margin  of  the  femoral 
ring,  and  may  be  divided  in  an  operation  for  femoral  hernia  if  the  incision  for 
the  relief  of  the  stricture  is  not  of  limited  extent.  In  the  female  this  is  of  little 
importance,  but  in  the  male  the  spermatic  artery  and  vasdeferens  may  be  divided. 

The/emoral  vein  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ring. 

'  This  ring,  like  the  crnral  cannl.  is  a  morbid  or  an  artiticial  product.  "  Each  femoral  hernia 
makes  for  itself  (fov  neitlier  outlet  exists  in  the  naturiU  onatomj'  of  the  region)  a  crural  canal,  and 
a  crural  (femoral)  riiig."^CALLBNDEii,  op.  eil.,  p,  40. 
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The  epigastric  artery,  in  its  passage  inwards  from  the  external  iliac  artery  to 
the  umbilicus,  passes  across  the  upper  and  outer  angle  of  the  crural  ring,  and  is 
consequently  in  danger  of  being  wounded  if  the  stricture  is  divided  in  a  direction 
upwards  and  outwards. 

The  communicating  branch  between  the  epigastric  and  obturator  lies  in  front  of 
the  ring. 

The  circumference  of  the  rinff  is  thus  seen  to  be  bounded  bv  vessels  in  everv 
part,  excepting  internally  and  bcliind.  It  is  in  the  former  position  that  the  strict- 
ure is  divided  in  cases  of  strangulated  femoral  hernia. 

The  obturator  artery,  when  it  arises  by  a  common  trunk  with  the  epigastric, 
which  occurs  once  in  every  three  subjects  and  a  half,  bears  a  very  important  rela- 
tion to  the  crural  ring.  In  some  cases  it  descends  on  the  inner  side  of  the  external 
iliac  vein  to  the  obturator  foramen,  and  will  consequently  lie  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  crural  ring,  where  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  wounded  in  the  opera- 
tion for  dividing  the  stricture  in  femoral  hernia.  (See  Fig.  340,  p.  546, 1st  fig.) 
Occasionally,  however,  the  obturator  artery  curves  along  the  free  margin  of 
Gimbernat's  ligament  in  its  passage  to  the  obturator  foramen  :  it  would,  conse- 
quently, skirt  along  the  greater  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  crural  canal, 
and  could  hardly  avoid  being  wounded  in  the  operation.  (See  Fig.  340,  p.  546, 
2d  fig.) 

Septum  Crurale,  The  femoral  ring  is  closed  by  a  layer  of  condensed  areolar 
tissue,  called,  by  J.  Cloquet,  the  septum  crurale.  This  serves  as  a  barrier  to  the 
protrusion  of  a  hernia  through  this  part.  Its  upper  surface  is  slightly  concave, 
and  supports  a  small  lymphatic  gland,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  subserous 
areolar  tissue  and  peritoneum.  Its  under  surface  is  turned  towards  the  femoral 
canal.  The  septum  crurale  is  perforated  by  numerous  apertures  for  the  passage 
of  lymphatic  vessels,  connecting  the  deep  inguinal  glands  with  those  surrounding 
the  external  iliac  artery. 

The  size  of  the  femoral  canal,  the  degree  of  tension  of  its  orifices,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  degree  of  constriction  of  a  hernia,  vary  according  to  the  position  of 
the  limb.  If  the  leg  and  thigh  are  extended,  abducted,  or  everted,  the  femoral 
canal  and  its  orifices  are  rendered  tense,  from  the  traction  on  these  parts  by  Pou- 
part's  ligament  and  the  fascia  lata,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  passing  the  finger 
along  the  canal.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  thigh  is  flexed  upon  the  pelvis,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  adducted  and  rotated  inwards,  the  femoral  canal  and  its  orifices 
become  considerably  relaxed  ;  for  this  reason  the  limb  should  always  be  placed 
in  the  latter  position  when  the  application  of  the  taxis  is  made  in  attempting  the 
reduction  of  a  femoral  hernia. 

The  septum  crurale  is  separated  from  the  peritoneum  by  a  quantitj^  of  loose 
subserous  areolar  tissue.  In  some  subjects  this  tissue  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  adipose  substance,  which,  when  protruded  forwards  in  front  of  the  sac 
q{  a  femoral  hernia,  may  be  mistaken  for  a  portion  of  omentum. 

Descent  of  the  Hernia,  From  the  preceding  description  it  follows  that  the 
femoral  ring  must  be  a  weak  point  in  the  abdominal  wall :  hence  it  is,  that  when 
violent  or  long-continued  pressure  is  made  upon  the  abdominal  viscera,  a  portion 
of  intestine  may  be  forced  into  it,  constituting  a  femoral  hernia  ;  and  the  changes 
in  the  tissues  of  the  abdomen  which  are  produced  by  pregnancy,  together  with 
the  larger  size  of  this  aperture  in  the  female,  serve  to  explain  the  frequency  of 
this  form  of  hernia  in  women. 

When  a  portion  of  the  intestine  is  forced  through  the  femoral  ring,  it  carries 
before  it  a  pouch  of  peritoneum,  which  forms  what  is  called  the  hernial  sac;  it 
receives  an  investment  from  the  subserous  areolar  tissue,  and  from  the  septum 
crurale,  and  descends  vertically  along  the  crural  canal  in  the  inner  compartment 
of  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  as  far  as  the  saphenous  opening ;  at  this  point 
it  changes  its  course,  being  prevented  from  extending  further  down  the  sheath 
on  account  of  the  narrowing  of  the  sheath  and  its  close  contact  with  the  vessels, 
and  also  from  the  close  attachment  of  the  superficial  fascia  and  crural  sheath  to 
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the  lower  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  saphcBous  opening;  the  tumor 
is,  consequently,  directed  forwards,  pushing  before  it  the  cribriform  fascia,  and 
then  curves  upwards  on  to  the  falciform  process  of  the  fascia  lata  and  lower  part 
of  the  tendon  of  the  External  oblique,  being  covered  by  the  superficial  fascia  and 
integument.  While  the  hernia  is  contained  in  the  femoral  canal,  it  is  usually  of 
small  size,  owing  to  the  resisting  nature  of  the  surrounding  parts ;  but  when  it 
has  escaped  from  the  saphenous  opening  into  the  loose  areolar  tissue  of  the  groin, 
it  becomes  considerably  enlarged.  The  direction  taken  by  a  femoral  hernia  in  its 
descent  is  at  first  downwards,  then  forwards  and  upwards;  this  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  as  in  the  application  of  the  taxis  for  the  reduction  of  a  femoral  hernia, 
pressure  should  be  airected  in  the  reverse  order. 

Coverings  of  the  Hernia,  The  coverings  of  a  femoral  hernia  from  within  out- 
wards are  peritoneum,  subserous  areolar  tissue,  the  septum  crurale,  crural  sheath, 
cribriform  fascia,  superficial  fascia,  and  integument.^ 

Varieties  of  Femoral  Hernia.  If  the  intestine  descends  along  the  femoral 
canal  only  as  far  as  the  saphenous  opening,  and  does  not  escape  from  this  aper- 
ture, it  is  called  incomplete  femoral  hernia.  The  small  size  of  the  protrusion  in 
this  form  of  hernia,  on  account  of  the  firm  and  resisting  nature  of  the  canal 
in  which  it  is  contained,  renders  it  an  exceedingly  dangerous  variety  of  the 
disease,  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  detecting  the  existence  of  the  swelling, 
especially  in  corpulent  subjects.  The  coverings  of  an  incomplete  femoral  hernia 
would  be,  from  without  inwards,  integument,  superficial  fascia,  falciform  process 
of  fascia  lata,  crural  sheath,  septum  crurale,  subserous  cellular  tissue,  and  peri- 
toneum. When,  however,  the  hernial  tumor  protrudes  through  the  saphenous 
opening,  and  directs  itself  forwards  and  upwards,  it  forms  a  complete  femoral 
hernia.  Occasionally  the  hernial  sac  descends  on  the  iliac  side  of  the  femoral 
vessels,  or  in  front  of  these  vessels,  or  even  sometimes  behind  them. 

The  seat  of  stricture  of  a  femoral  hernia  varies:  it  may  be  in  the  peritoneum 
at  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac;  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  it  would  appear 
to  be  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  falciform  process  of  the  fascia  lata  with  the 
lunated  edge  of  Gimbernat's  ligament ;  or  at  the  margin  of  the  saphenous  open- 
ing in  the  thigh.  The  stricture  should  in  every  case  be  divided  in  a  direction 
upwards  and  inwards ;  and  the  extent  necessary  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  about 
two  or  three  lines.  By  these  means,  all  vessels  or  other  structures  of  importance, 
in  relation  with  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  will  be  avoided. 

*  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  described  an  investment  for  femoral  hernia  under  the  name  of  "Fa«'ia 
propria,"  lying  immediately  external  to  the  peritoneal  sac,  but  frequently  separated  from  it  by 
more  or  less  adipose  tissue.  Surgically,  it  is  important  to  remember  the  existence  (at  any  rate, 
the  occasional  existence)  of  this  layer,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  an  inexperienced  oper- 
ator may  mistake  the  fascia  for  thd  peritoneal  sac,  and  the  contained  fat  for  omentum.  Ana- 
tomically, this  fascia  appears  identical  with  what  is  called  in  the  text  "subserous  areolar  tissue," 
the  areolar  tissue  being  thickened  and  caused  to  assume  a  membranous  appearance  by  the  pressure 
of  the  hernia.  ^ 


Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Perinseum  and  Ischio- 
rectal Region. 

Dissection. — The  student  should  select  a  well-developed  muscular  subject,  free  from  fat,  and 
the  dissection  should  be  commeuced  early,  in  order  that  the  parts  may  be  examined  in  as  recent 
a  state  as  possible.  A  staff  having  been  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  the  subject  placed  in 
the  position  shown  in  Fig.  655,  the  scrotum  should  be  raised  upwards,  and  retainea  in  that  posi- 
tion, and  the  rectum  moderately  distended  with  tow. 

The  space  which  is  now  exposed  corresponds  to  the  inferior  aperture  or  outlet 
of  the  pelvis.  Its  deep  boundaries  are,  in  front,  the  pubic  arch  and  subpubic 
ligament ;  behind,  the  tip  of  the  coccyx ;  and  on  each  side,  the  ramus  of  the 
pubes  and  ischium,  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  great  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ment. The  space  included  by  these  boundaries  is  somewhat  lozenge-shaped,  and 
is  limited  on  the  surface  of  the  body  by  the  scrotum  in  front,  by  the  buttocks 
behind,  and  on  each  side  by  the  inner  side  of  the  thighs.  It  measures,  from 
before  backwards,  about  four  inches,  and  about  three  in  the  broadest  part  of  its 
transverse  diameter,  between  the  ischial  tuberosities.  A  line  drawn  transversely 
between  the  anterior  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  on  each  side,  in  front 
of  the  anus,  subdivides  this  space  into  two  portions.  The  anterior  portion  con- 
tains the  penis  and  urethra,  and  is  called  the  perinseum.  The  posterior  portion 
contains  the  termination  of  the  rectum,  and  is  called  the  ischio-rectal  region. 

ISCHIO-RECTAL   ReGIOX. 

The  ischio-rectal  region  corresponds  to  the  portion  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis 
situated  immediately  behind  the  perinaeum :  it  contains  the  termination  of  the 
rectum.  A  deep  fossa,  filled  with  fat,  is  seen  on  either  side  of  the  intestine, 
between  it  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  this  is  called  the  ischio-rectal 
fossa. 

The  ischio-rectal  re (jion  presents  in  the  middle  line  the  aperture  of  the  anus; 
around  this  orifice,  the  integument  is  thrown  into  numerous  folds,  which  are 
obliterated  on  distension  of  the  intestine.  The  integument  is  of  a  dark  color, 
continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  and  provided  with 
numerous  follicles,  which  occasionally  inflame  and  suppurate,  and  may  be  mis- 
taken for  fistulse.  The  veins  around  the  margin  of  the  anus  are  occasionally 
much  dilated,  forming  a  number  of  hard,  pendent  masses,  of  a  dark  bluish  color, 
covered  partly  by  mucous  membrane  and  partly  by  the  integument.  These 
tumors  constitute  the  disease  called  external  piles. 

Dissection.  Make  an  incision  through  the  integument,  along  the  median  line,  from  the  base  of 
the  scrotum  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  anus;  carry  it  round  the  margins  of  this  aperture 
to  its  posterior  extremity,  and  continue  it  backwards  about  an  inch  behind  the  tip  of  the  coccyx. 
A  transverse  incision  should  now  be  carried  across  the  base  of  the  scrotum,  joining  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  preceding ;  a  second,  carried  in  the  same  direction,  should  be  made  in  front  of 
the  anus:  and  a  third  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  gut.  These  incisions  should  be  sjiffi- 
ciently  extensive  to  enable  the  dissector  to  raise  the  integument  from  the  inner  side  of  the  thighs. 
The  flaps  of  skin  corresponding  to  tlie  ischio-rectal  region  (Figs.  555-59)  should  now  be  removed. 
In  dissecting  the  integument  from  this  region  great  care  is  required,  otherwise  the  External 
sphincter  will  be  removed,  as  it  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  skin. 

The  superficial  fascia  is  exposed  on  the  removal  of  the  skin ;  it  is  very  thick, 
areolar  in  texture,  and  contains  much  fat  in  its  meshes.     In  it  are  found  ramify- 
ing two  or  three  cutaneous  branches  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve ;  these  turn  round 
(928) 
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the  inferior  border  of  the  Gluteus  maximus,  and  are  distributed  to  the  integu- 
ment in  this  region. 

Corrugator  Cutis  Am,  Around  the  anus  is  a  thin  stratum  of  involuntary 
muscle,  which  radiates  from  the  interior  of  the  anus,  where  it  commences  in  the 
submucous  tissue,  to  the  skin  outside,  where  it  blends  with  the  subdermic  tissue. 
By  its  contraction  it  raises  the  skin  into  ridges  radiating  from  the  margin  of 
the  anus. 

The  External  sphincter  is  a  thin  flat  plane  of  muscular  fibres,  elliptical  in  shape, 
and  intimately  adherent  to  the  integument  surrounding  the  margin  of  the  anus. 
It  measures  about  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  from  its  anterior  to  its  posterior 
extremity,  being  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  opposite  the  anus.  It  arises  from  the 
tip  of  the  coccyx,  by  a  narrow  tendinous  band ;  and  from  the  superficial  fascia  in 
front  of  that  bone ;  and  is  inserted  into  the  tendinous  centre  of  the  perinseum, 
joining  with  the  Transversus  perinaei,  the  Levator  ani,  and  the  Accelerator 
nrinse.  Like  other  sphincter  muscles,  it  consists  of  two  planes  of  muscular 
fibre,  which  surround  the  margin  of  the  anus,  and  join  in  a  commissure  before 
and  behind. 


Fig.  555. — ^Dissection  of  Perinffiam  and  Ischio-rectal  Region. 


Relations. — By  its  SJfperficial  surface,  with  the  integument ;  by  its  deep  surface 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  internal  Sphincter ;  and  is  separated  from  the  Levator 
ani  by  loose  areolar  tissue. 

The  Sphincter  ani  is  a  voluntary  muscle,  supplied  by  the  hemorrhoidal  branch 
of  the  fourth  sacral  nerve.  This  muscle  is  divided  in  the  operation  for  fistula  in 
ano ;  and  also  in  some  cases  of  fissure  of  the  rectum,  cj^pecially  if  attended  with 
much  pain  or  spasm.  The  object  of  its  division  is  to  keep  the  parts  at  rest  and 
in  contact  during  the  healing  process. 

The  Internal  sphincter  is  a  muscular  ring  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  which 
surrounds  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rectum,  its  inferior  border  being  contiguous 
to,  but  quite  separate  from,  the  External  sphincter.  This  muscle  is  about  two 
lines  in  thickness,  and  is  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  the  involuntary  circular 
fibres  of  the  intestine.  It  is  paler  in  color,  and  less  coarse  in  texture,  than  the 
External  sphincter. 

The  ischio-rectal  fossa  is  situated  between  the  end  of  the  rectum  and  the  tuber- 
osity  of  the  ischium  on  each  side.  It  is  triangular  in  shape ;  its  base,  directed  to 
the  surface  of  the  body,  is  formed  by  the  integument  of  tne  ischio-rectal  region ; 
its  apex,  directed  upwards,  corresponds  to  the  point  of  division  of  the  obturator 
fascia,  and  the  thin  membrane  given  off  from  it,  which  covers  the  outer  surface 
of  the  Levator  ani  (anal  fascia).  Its  dimensions  are  about  an  inch  in  breadth  at 
the  base,  and  about  two  inches  in  depth,  being  deeper  behind  than  in  front.  It 
is  bounded  internally  by  the  Sphincter  ani.  Levator  ani,  and  Coccygeus  muscles; 
externally  by  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  the  obturator  fascia,  which  covers 
the  inner  surface  of  the  Obturator  intern  us  muscle;  in  front  it  is  limited  by  the 
59 
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line  of  junction  of  the  superficial  and  deep  perinaeal  fasciae ;  and  behind^  by  the 
margin  of  the  Gluteus  maximus,  and  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  This  space 
is  filled  with  a  large  mass  of  adipose  substance,  which  explains  the  frequency 
with  which  abscesses  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  rectum  burrow  to  a  consider- 
able depth. 

If  the  subject  has  been  injected,  on  placing  the  finger  on  the  outer  wall  of  this 
fossa,  the  internal  pudic  artery,  with  its  accompanying  veins  and  nerve,  will  be 
felt  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  margin  of  the  ischiatic  tuberosity,  but 
approaching  nearer  the  surface  as  they  pass  forwards  along  the  inner  margin  of 
the  pubic  arch.  These  structures  are  inclosed  in  a  sheath  formed  by  the  obturator 
fascia,  tlie  pudic  nerve  lying  below  the  artery.  Crossing  the  space  transversely, 
about  its  centre,  are  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  vessels  and  nerves,  branches  of  the 
internal  pudic ;  they  are  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  anus,  and  to  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum.  These  vessels  are  occasionally  of  large 
size,  and  may  give  rise  to  troublesome  hemorrhage  when  divided  in  the  operation 
of  lithotomy,  or  of  fistula  in  ano.  At  the  back  part  of  this  space  may  be  seen  a 
branch  of  the  fourth  sacral  nerve ;  and,  at  the  fore  part  of  the  space,  a  cutaneous 
branch  of  the  perinaeal  nerve. 

Perixjeum. 

The  perinaeal  space  is  of  a  triangular  form ;  its  deep  boundaries  are  limited, 
laterally,  by  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischia,  meeting  in  front  at  the  pubic  arch; 
behind,  by  an  imaginary  transverse  line,  extending  between  the  tuberosities  of 
the  ischia.  The  lateral  boundaries  vary,  in  the  adult,  from  three  inches  to  three 
inches  and  a  half  in  length ;  and  the  base  from  two  to  three  inches  and  a  half  in 
breadth ;  the  average  extent  of  the  space  being  two  inches  and  three-quarters. 
The  variations  in  the  diameter  of  this  space  are  of  extreme  interest  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  and  the  extraction  of  a  stone  from  the  cavity  of 
the  bladder.  In  those  cases  where  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  are  near  together 
it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  incisions  in  the  lateral  operation  of  hthotomy 
less  oblique  than  if  the  tuberosities  were  widely  separated,  and  the  perinaeal  space, 
consequently,  wider.  The  perinaeum  is  subdivided  by  the  median  raphe  into  two 
equal  parts.  Of  these,  the  left  is  the  one  in  which  the  operation  of  lithotomy  is 
performed. 

In  the  middle  line  the  perinaeum  is  convex,  and  corresponds  to  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra.  The  skin  covering  it  is  of  a  dark  color,  thin,  freely  movable  upon  the 
subjacent  parts,  and  covered  with  sharp,  crisp  hairs,  whicli  should  be  removed 
before  the  dissection  of  the  part  is  commenced.  In  front  of  the  anus  a  prominent 
line  commences,  the  raphd,  continuous  in  front  with  the  raph^  of  the  scrotum. 
The  flaps  of  integument  corresponding  to  this  space  having  been  removed,  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Figs.  555-58,  the  superficial  fascia  is  exposed. 

The  Superficial  Fascia  consists  of  two  layers,  superficial  and  deep,  as  in  other 
regions  of  the  body. 

The  superficial  layer  is  thick,  loose,  areolar  in  texture,  and  contains  much 
adipose  tissue  in  its  meshes,  the  amount  of  which  varies  in  different  subjects.  In 
front  it  is  continuous  with  the  dartos  of  the  scrotum ;  behind,  it  is  continuous 
with  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  surrounding  the  anus ;  and,  on  either  side, 
with  the  same  fascia  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thighs.  This  layer  should  be  care- 
fully removed  after  it  has  been  examined,  when  the  deep  layer  will  be  exposed. 

The  deep  layer  of  superficial  fascia  (superficial  perinaeal  fascia)  is  thin,  aponeu- 
rotic in  structure,  and  of  considerable  strength,  serving  to  bind  down  the  muscles 
of  the  root  of  the  penis.  It  is  continuous,  in  front,  with  the  dartos  of  the  scro- 
tum ;  on  either  side  it  is  firmly  attached  to  the  margins  of  the  rami  of  the  pubes 
and  ischium,  external  to  the  crus  penis,  and  as  far  back  as  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium ;  posteriorly  it  curves  down  behind  the  Transversus  perinaei  muscles  to 
join  the  lower  margin  of  the  deep  perinaeal  fascia.  This  fascia  not  only  covers 
the  muscles  in  this  region,  but  sends  down  a  vertical  septum  from  its  under 
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surface,  which  separates  the  back  part  of  the  subjacent  space  into  two,  being 
incomplete  in  front. 

In  rupture  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  urethra,  accompanied  by  extravasa- 
tion of  urine,  the  fluid  makes  its  way  forwards,  beneath  this  fascia,  into  the 
areolar  tissue  of  the  scrotum,  penis,  and  anterior  and  lateral  portions  of  the 
abdomen ;  it  rarely  extends  into  the  areolar  tissue  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thighs, 
or  backwards  around  the  anus.  This  limitation  of  the  extravasated  fluid  to  the 
parts  above  named  is  easy  of  explanation,  when  the  attachment  of  the  deep  layer 
of  the  superficial  fascia  are  considered.  When  this  fascia  is  removed  the  mus- 
cles connected  with  tiie  penis  and  urethra  will  be  exposed;  these  are,  in  tlie 
middle  line,  the  Accelerator  urina; ;  on  each  side,  the  Erector  penis ;  and  behind, 
the  Transveraus  perinsei. 

The  Accelerator  urines  (Ejaculator  seminis,  or  bulbo-cavernosus)  ie  placed  in 
the  middle  line  of  the  perinieum,  immediately  in  front  of  the  anus.  It  consists 
of  two  symmetrical  halves,  united  along  the  median  line  by  a  tendinous  raphe. 

Fig.  666. — The  FeriDSDni.    The  Integtiment  and  Superficial  Layer  of 
Superficial  Fascia  reflected. 
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It  arises  from  the  central  tendon  of  the  perinaeum,  and  from  the  median  raph^ 
in  front.  From  this  point  its  fibres  diverge  like  the  plumes  of  a  pen ;  the  most 
posterior  form  a  thin  layer,  which  are  lost  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  trian- 
f^ular  ligament ;  the  middle  fibres  encircle  the  bulb  and  adjacent  parts  of  the 
corpus  spongiosum,  and  join  with  the  fibres  of  the  opposite  side,  on  the  upper 

f)aTt  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  in  a  strong  aponeurosis;  the  anterior  fibres,  the 
ongest  and  most  distinct,  spread  out  over  the  sides  of  the  corpus  cavemosum,  to 
be  inserted  partly  into  that  body,  anterior  to  the  Erector  penis,  occasionally 
extending  to  the  os  pubis;  partly  terminating  in  a  tendinous  expansion,  which 
covers  the  dorsal  vessels  of  the  penis.  The  latter  fibres  are  best  seen  by  divid- 
ing the  muscle  longitudinally,  and  dissecting  it  outwards  from  the  surface  of  ihe 
urethra. 

ActioTia.    This  muscle  serves  to  empty  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  after  the 
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bladder  has  expelled  its  contents ;  during  the  greater  part  of  the  act  of  micturi- 
tion its  fibres  are  relaxed,  and  it  oaly  conies  into  action  at  the  end  of  the  process. 
The  middle  fibres  are  supposed,  by  Krause,  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum,  by  compressing  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  bulb.  The  anterior  fibre?, 
according  to  Tyrrel,  also  contribute  to  the  erection  of  the  penis,  as  they  are 
inserted  into,  and  continuous  with,  the  fascia  of  the  penis, compressing  thedoreal 
vein  during  the  contraction  of  the  muscle. 

The  Hrector  penis  covers  the  unattached  part  of  the  crus  penis.  It  is  an  elon- 
gated muscle,  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity,  and  situated  on 
either  side  of  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  periuseum.  It  arises  by  tendinous  and 
fleshy  fibres  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  behind  tiie 
crus  penis,  from  the  surface  of  the  eras,  and  from  the  adjacent  portion  of  the 
ramus  of  the  pubes.     From  these  points  fleshy  fibres  succeed,  which  end  in  ao 

Fig.  667. — The  Supertidal  Muaclea  and  Vessels  of  the  Perioieum. 


aponeurosis  which  is  inserted  into  the  sides  and  under  surface  of  the  crus  penis. 
This  muscle  compresses  the  crus  penis  and  retards  the  return  of  the  blood  through 
the  veins,  and  thus  serves  to  maintain  the  organ  erect. 

The  Transverstis  periniei  is  a  narrow  muscular  slip,  which  passes  more  or  less 
transversely  across  tlie  back  part  of  the  periuieal  space.  It  arises  by  a  small 
tendon  from  the  inner  and  fore  side  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and,  pass- 
ing obliquely  forwards  and  inwards,  is  inserted  into  the  central  tendinous  jwinl 
of  the  perinseum,  joining  in  this  situation  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side, 
the  Sphincter  ani  behind,  and  the  Accelerator  urinte  in  front. 

Between  the  muscles  just  examined  a  triangular  space  exists,  bounded  inter- 
nally by  the  Accelerator  urinic,  externally  by  the  Erector  penis,  and  behind  bv 
the  Transversus  perinaai.  The  floor  of  this  space  is  formed  by  the  triangular  lig- 
ament of  the  urethra  {deep  perinatal  fascia),  and  running  from  behind  forwardsin  it 
are  the  superficial  perinffial  vessels  and  nerves,  the  transverse  perinteal  artery  cours- 
ing along  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  space,  on  the  Transversus  perinsei  muscle. 

In  the  later  operation  of  lithotomy,  the  knife  is  carried  obliquely  across  the 
back  part  of  this  space,  downwards  and  outwards,  into  the  iscnio-reclal  fossa, 
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dividing  the  Transversus  perinaei  muscle  and  artery,  the  posterior  fibres  of  the 
Accelerator  urinae,  the  superficial  perinseal  vessels  and  nerve,  and  more  posteriorly 
the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  vessels. 

The  superficial  and  transverse  perinseal  arteries  are  described  at  p.  548 ;  and 
the  superficial  perinaeal  and  the  inferior  pudendal  nerves  at  pp.  706-708. 

The  muscles  of  the  perinaeum  in  the  female  are,  the 

Sphincter  vaginae.  Compressor  urethrae. 

Erector  clitoridis.  Sphincter  ani. 

Transversus  perinaei.  Levator  ani. 

Coccygeus. 

The  Sphincter  Vaginse  surrounds  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  and  is  analogous 
to  the  Accelerator  urinae  in  the  male.  It  is  attached,  posteriorly,  to  the  central 
tendon  of  the  perinaeum,  where  it  blends  with  the  sphincter  ani.  Its  fibres  pass 
forwards  on  each  side  of  the  vagina,  to  be  inserted  into  the  corpora  cavernosa  of 
the  clitoris,  a  fasciculus  crossing  over  the  body  of  the  organ  so  as  to  compress 
the  dorsal  vein. 

The  Erector  Clitoridis  resembles  the  Erector  penis  in  the  male,  but  is  smaller 
than  it,  arising  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  being  inserted  on  each 
side  of  the  cms. 

The  Transversus  Perinaei  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  Sphincter  vaginae,  and 
the  Levator  ani  into  the  side  of  the  vagina  and  rectum.  The  other  muscles  are 
precisely  similar  to  those  in  the  male. 

The  Accelerator  nrinsB  and  Erector  penis  muscles  should  now  be  removed,  when  the  deep 
perinaeal  fascia  will  be  exposed,  stretching  across  the  front  part  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  The 
urethra  is  seen  perforating  its  centre,  just  behind  the  bulb ;  and  on  either  side  is  the  crus  penis, 
connecting  the  corpus  cavernosum  with  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  pubes. 

The  Deep  Perinaeal  Fascia  (triangular  ligament)  is  a  dense  membranous 
lamina,  which  closes  the  front  part  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  triangular 
in  shape,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  iu  depth,  attached  above,  by  its  apex,  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis  ana  subpubic  ligament ;  and  on  each  side 
to  the  rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubes,  beneath  the  crura  penis.  Its  inferior 
margin,  or  base,  is  directed  towards  the  rectum,  and  connected  to  the  central 
tendinous  point  of  the  perinaeum.  It  is  continuous  with  the  deep  layer  of  the 
superficial  fascia  behind  the  Transversus  perinaei  muscle,  and  with  a  thin  I'ascia 
which  covers  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  Levator  ani  muscle  (anal  fascia). 

The  deep  perinaeal  fascia  is  perforated  by  the  urethra,  about  an  inch  below  the 
symphysis  pubis.  The  aperture  is  circular  in  foi*m,  and  about  three  or  four  lines 
in  diameter.  Above  this  is  the  aperture  for  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis;  and, 
outside  the  latter,  the  pudic  nerve  and  artery  pierce  it. 

The  deep  perinaeal  fascia  consists  of  two  layers,  anterior  and  posterior ;  these 
are  separated  above,  but  united  below. 

The  anterior  layer  is  continued  forwards,  around  the  anterior  part  of  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra,  becoming  lost  upon  the  bulb. 

The  posterior  layer  is  derived  from  the  obturator  fascia ;  ^  it  is  continued  back- 
wards around  the  posterior  part  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  and 
the  outer  surface  of  the  prostate  gland. 

If  the  anterior  layer  of  this  fascia  is  detached  on  either  side,  the  following 
parts  are  seen  between  it  and  the  posterior  layer:  the  subpubic  ligament  above, 
close  to  the  pubes ;  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis ;  the  membranous  portion  of 
the  urethra,  and  the  muscles  of  the  urethra ;  Cowper's  glands  and  their  ducts ; 
the  pudic  vessels  and  nerve ;  the  artery  and  nerve  of  the  bulb,  and  a  plexus  of 
veins. 

The  Compressor  Urethral  (constrictor  urethrae)  surrounds  the  whole  length  of 

'  "  On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Posterior  Layer  of  the  Triangular  Ligament,"  see  a  paper  by  Mr, 
Oarrington,  Guy^g  Hospital  Reports. 
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the  membranous  portion  of  tbe  urethra,  and  is  contained  between  thtf  two  layers 
of  tlic  deep  perinseal  fascia.  It  arises,  by  aponeurotic  fibres,  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  ramus  of  the  pubes  on  each  side,  to  the  extent  of  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch:  each  segment  of  the  muscle  passes  inwards,  and  divides 
into  two  fasciculi,  which  surround  the  urethra  from  the  prostate  gland  beliind 
to  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra  in  front ;  and  unite,  at  the  upper  and  lower 
suri'aecs  of  this  tube,  with  the  muscle  of  tiie  opposite  side  by  means  of  a  ten- 
dinous raphe. 

Circular  M'isrular  Fibres  surround  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra 
from  the  bulb  in  front  to  the  prostate  gland  behind ;  they  are  placed  immediately 
beneath  the  transverse  fibres  already  described,  and  are  continuous  with  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder.     These  fibres  are  iuvoluntary. 

Cojvper's  Glands  are  situated  immediately  below  the  membranous  portion  of 
the  urethra,  close  behind  the  bulb,  and  below  the  artery  of  the  bulb  (p.  887). 

The  Pudic  VesseU  and  Nerves  are  placed  along  tlie  inner  margin  of  the  pubic 
arch  (p.  647). 


u  ^•••u  •*-»w 
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The  Artery  of  the  Bulb  passes  transversely  inwards,  from  the  internal  pudic 
along  the  base  of  the  triangular  ligament,  between  the  two  layers  of  fascia, 
accompanied  by  a  branch  of  the  pudic  nerve  (p.  548). 

If  the  posterior  layer  of  the  deep  perinseal  fascia  is  removed,  and  the  cms 
peni.s  of  one  side  detached  from  the  bone,  the  under  or  perinseal  surface  of  the 
Levator  ani  is  brought  fully  into  view.  This  muscle,  with  the  trianguUr  liga- 
ment in  front  and  the  Coccygcus  and  Pyriformis  behind,  closes  in  the  outlet  of 
the  pelvis. 

Tlie  Levator  ani  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  peWs. 
It  is  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  sides  of  the  true  pelvis,  and,  descending, 
unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  op]>osite  side  to  form  the  floor  of  the  pelvic  cavity. 
It  supports  the  viscera  in  this  cavity,  and  surrounds  the  various  structures 
which  pass  through  it.  It  arises,  in  front,  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  .body 
and  ramus  of  the  pubes,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  symphysis ;  posteriorly,  from 
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the  innner  surface  of  the  spine  of  the  ischium ;  and  between  thene  two  points, 
from  the  angle  of  division  between  the  obturator  and  recto- vesical  layers  of  the 
pelvic  fascia  at  their  under  part :  the  fibres  pass  downwards  to  the  middle  line* 
of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  and  are  inserted,  the  most  posterior  fibres  into  the  sides 
of  the  apex  of  the  coccyx ;  those  placed  more  anteriorly  unite  with  the  muscle 
of  the  opposite  side,  in  a  median  fibrous  raph^,  which  extends  between  the 
coccyx  ana  the  margin  of  the  anus.  The  middle  fibres,  which  form  the  larger 
portion  of  the  muscle,  are  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  rectum,  blending  with 
the  fibres  of  the  Sphincter  muscles;  lastly,  the  anterior  fibres,  the  longest, 
descend  upon  the  side  of  the  prostate  gland  to  unite  beneath  it  with  the  muscle 
of  the  opposite  side,  blending  with  the  fibres  of  the  External  sphincter  and 
Transversus  perinsei  muscles  at  the  tendinous  centre  of  the  perinaeum. 

The  anterior  portion  is  occasionally  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  muscle  by 
cellular  tissue.  From  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  its  peculiar  relation  with 
the  prostate  gland,  descending  by  its  side,  and  surrounding  it  as  in  a  sling,  it  has 
been  described  by  Santorini  and  others  as  a  distinct  muscle,  under  the  name  of 
the  Levator  prostatae.  In  the  female  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  Levator  ani  descend 
upon  the  sides  of  the  vagina. 

Relations.  By  its  upper  t)r  pelvic  surface^  with  the  recto-vesical  fascia,  which 
separates  it  from  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis  and  from  the  peritoneum.  By  its  outer 
or  perinseal  surface  it  forms  the  inner  boundary  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  and 
is  covered  by  a  quantity  of  fat,  and  by  a  thin  layer  of  fascia  (anal  fascia)  continued 
from  the  obturator  fascia.  Its  posterior  border  is  continuous  with  the  Coccygeus 
muscle.  Its  anterior  border  is  separated  from  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  by 
a  triangular  space,  through  which  the  urethra,  and  in  the  female  the  vagina, 
passes  from  the  pelvis. 

Actions.  This  muscle  supports  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  and  vagina,  and 
also  the  bladder  during  the  efforts  of  expulsion.  It  elevates  and  inverts  the  lower 
end  of  the  rectum  after  it  has  been  protruded  and  everted  during  the  expulsion 
of  the  fasces.     It  is  also  a  muscle  of  forced  expiration. 

The  Coccygeus  is  situated  behind  and  parallel  with  the  preceding.  It  is  a 
triangular  plane  of  muscular  and  tendinous  fibres,  arising,  by  its  apex,  from  the 
spine  of  the  ischium  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  and  inserted,  by  its  base, 
into  the  margin  of  the  coccyx  and  into  the  side  of  the  lower  piece  of  the  sacrum. 
This  muscle  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  Levator  ani,  and  closes 
in  the  back  part  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis. 

Relatione.  By  its  inner  or  pelvic  surface^  with  the  rectum.  By  its  external 
stirface^  with  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  By  its  posterior  border^  with  the 
Pyriformis. 

Action.  The  Coccygei  muscles  raise  and  support  the  coccyx,  after  it  has  been 
pressed  backwards  during  defecation  or  parturition. 

Position  of  the  Viscera  at  the  Outlet  of  the  Pehis.  Divide  the  central  tendinous  point  of  the 
perinajiim,  separate  the  rectum  from  its  connections  by  dividing  the  fibres  of  the  Levator  ani, 
which  descend  upon  the  sides  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  draw  the  gut  backwards  towards  the 
coccyx,  when  tlie  under  surface  of  the  prostate  gland,  the  neck  and  base  of  the  bladdei*,  the 
vesiculie  seminales,  and  vasa  deferentia  will  be  exposed. 

The  Prostate  Gland  is  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
around  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  its  base  being  turned  backwards,  and 
its  under  surface  towards  the  rectum.  It  is  retained  in  its  position  by  the  Levator 
prostatas  and  by  the  pu  bo -prostatic  ligaments,  and  is  invested  by  a  dense  fibrous 
covering,  continued  from  the  posterior  layer  of  the  deep  perinatal  fascia.  The 
longest  diameters  of  this  gland  are  in  the  antero-posterior  direction,  and  trans- 
versely at  its  base ;  and  hence  the  greatest  extent  of  incision  that  can  be  made 
in  it  withoul  dividing  its  substance  com})letely  across,  is  obliquely  outwards  and 
backwards.  This  is  the  direction  in  which  the  incision  is  made  through  it  in  the 
operation  of  lithotomy,  the  extent  of  which  should  seldom  exceed  ^n  inch  in 
length.     The  relations  of  the  prostate  to  the  rectum  should  be  noticed :  by  means 
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of  the  finger  introduced  into  the  gut,  the  aurgeon  detects  enlargement  or  other 
disease  of  this  organ ;  lie  is  enabled  also,  by  the  same  means,  to  direct  the  point 
of  a  catheter  when  its  introduction  is  attended  with  much  difficulty,  either  from 
injury  or  disease  of  the  membranous  or  prostatic  portions  of  the  urethra. 

Behind  the  prostate  is  the  posterior  surface  of  the  neck  and  base  of  the 
bladder :  a  small  triangular  portion  of  this  organ  is  seen,  bounded  in  front  by 
the  prostate  gland ;  behind,  by  the  recto- vesical  fold  of  the  peritoneum ;  on  eacli 
side,  by  the  vesicul^  aeminales  and  vasa  deferentia ;  and  separated  from  direct 
contact  with  the  rectum  by  the  recto-vesical  fascia.  The  relation  of  this  portion 
of  the  bladder  to  the  rectum  is  of  extreme  interest  to  the  surgeon.  In  cases  of 
retention  of  urine  this  portion  of  the  organ  is  found  projecting  into  the  rectum, 
between  three  and  four  inches  from  the  margin  of  the  anus,  and  may  be  easily 
perforated  during  life  without  injury  to  any  important  parts ;  this  portion  of  the 
bladder  is,  consequently,  frequently  selected  for  the  performance  of  the  operalion 

Fig.  669. — A  View  of  the  PoutioD  of  the  Viacera  at  the  Outlet  of  the  PelvJB. 


of  tapping  the  bladder.  If  the  finger  i.s  introduced  into  the  bowel,  the  surgeon 
may,  in  some  cases,  learn  the  position,  as  well  as  the  size  and  weight,  of  a  cal- 
culus in  the  bladder;  and  in  the  operation  for  its  removal,  if,  as  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  cxise,  it  should  be  lodged  behind  an  enlarged  prostate,  it  may  be  dis- 
placed from  its  position  by  pressing  upwards  the  base  of  the  bladder  from  the 
rectum. 

Parts  concerned  in  the  Operation  of  Lithotomy.  The  triangular  ligament  must 
be  replaced  and  the  rectum  drawn  forwards  so  as  to  occupy  its  normal  position. 
The  student  should  then  consider  the  position  of  the  various  parts  in  reference 
to  the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy.  This  operation  is  performed  on  the  left 
side  of  the  perinaeum,  as  it  is  most  convenient  for  the  right  hand  of  the  operator. 
A  staff  having  been  introduced  into  the  bladder,  the  first  incision  is  commeuced 
midway  between  the  anus  and  the  back  of  the  scrotum  (i,  e.,  in  an  ordinary  ailult 
perinaeum,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  front  of  the  anus),  a  little  on  the  left  side 
of  the  raphe,  and  carried  oblir[ucly  backwards  and  outwards  to  midway  between 
the  anus  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.     The  incision  divides  the  integument 
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and  superficial  fascia,  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  super- 
ficial and  transverse  perinieal  vessels ;  if  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  is  thrust 
upwards  and  forwards  into  the  wound,  pressing  at  the  same  time  the  rectum 
inwards  and  backwards,  the  staff  may  be  felt  in  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra.  The  finger  is  fixed  upon  the  stafl"  and  the  structures  covering  it  are 
divided  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  which  must  be  directed  along  the  groove 
towards  the  bladder,  the  edge  of  the  knife  being  carried  outwards  and  back- 
wards, dividing  in  its  course  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  part  of 
the  left  lobe  of  the  prostate  gland,  to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch.  The  knife  is 
then  withdrawn,  and  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  passed  along  the  staS'  into 
the  bladder :  the  staff  having  been  withdrawn,  and  the  position  of  the  stone 
ascertained,  the  forceps  is  introduced  over  the  finger  into  the  bladder.  If  the 
stone  is  very  large,  the  opposite  side  of  the  prostate  may  be  notched  before  the 
forceps  is  introduced :  the  finger  is  now  withdrawn,  and  the  blades  of  the  forceps 
opened  and  made  to  grasp  the  atone,  which  must  be  extracted  by  slow  and 
cautious  undulating  movements. 

Kg.  OfW. — A  Transverse  Section  of  the  Pelvis,  showiog  the  Pelvic  Fascia  from  behiod. 


Parts  divided  in  the  Operation.  The  various  structures  divided  in  this  opera- 
tion are  as  follows : — The  integument,  superficial  fascia,  inferior  hemorrhoidal 
vessels  and  nerves,  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  Accelerator  urinae,  the  Transversus 
perinasi  muscle  and  artery  (and,  probably,  the  superficial  perinteal  vessels  and 
nerves),  the  deep  perinasal  fascia,  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  Levator  ani,  part  of 
the  Compressor  urethrae,  the  membranous  and  prostatic  portions  of  the  urethra, 
and  part  of  the  prostate  gland. 

Parts  to  be  avoided  in  the  Operation.  In  making  the  necessary  incisions  in  the 
perinseum  for  the  extraction  of  a  calculus,  the  following  parts  should  be  avoided: 
The  primary  incision  should  not  be  made  too  near  the  middle  line,  for  fear  of 
wounding  the  bulb  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  or  the  rectum  ;  nor  too  far  exter- 
nally, otherwise  the  pudic  artery  may  be  implicated  as  it  a«cends  along  the  inner 
border  of  the  pubic  arch.  If  the  incisions  are  carried  too  far  forwards,  the  artery 
of  the  bulb  may  be  divided ;  if  carried  too  far  backwards,  the  entire  breadth  of 
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the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder  may  be  cut  through,  which  allows  the  urine 
to  become  infiltrated  behind  the  pelvic  fascia  into  the  loose  cellular  tissue  between 
the  bladder  and  rectum,  instead  of  escaping  externally;  diffuse  inflammation  is 
consequently  set  up,  and  peritonitis,  from  the  close  proximity  of  the  recto-vesicaj 
peritoneal  fold,  is  tne  consequence.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  prostate  is  divided  in 
front  of  thebase  of  the  gland,  the  urine  makes  its  way  externally,  and  there  is 
less  danger  of  infiltration  taking  place. 

During  the  operation  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  finger  should  be  passed 
into  the  bladder  fi^bre  the  staff  is  removed;  if  this  is  neglected,  and  if  the  incision 
made  through  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder  is  too  small,  great  difficulty 
iniiybe  experienced  in  introducing  the  finger  afterwards ;  and  in  the  child,  where 
the  connections  of  the  bladder  to  the  surrounding  parts  are  very  loose,  the  force 
made  in  the  attempt  is  sufficient  to  displace  the  bladder  up  into  the  abdomen,  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  operator.  Such  a  proceeding  has  not  unfrequently  occurred, 
producing  the  most  embarrassing  results,  and  total  failure  of  the  operation. 

Fig.  601.— Side  Vie» 


It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  arteries  in  the  perinteum  occaaonally 
take  an  abnormal  course.  Thus  the  artery  of  the  bulb,  when  it  arises,  as  some- 
times happen.s,  from  the  pudic  opposite  the  tuber  ischii,  is  liable  to  be  wounded 
in  the  operation  for  lithotomy,  in  its  passage  forwards  to  the  bulb.  The  accessory 
pudic  may  be  divided  near  the  posterior  border  of  the  prostate  gland,  if  this  is 
completely  cut  across ;  and  the  prostatic  veins,  e-fpecially  in  people  advanced  in 
life,  are  of  large  size,  and  give  rise,  when  divided,  to  troublesome  hemorrhage. 

Pelvic  Fascia. 

The  pelvic  fascia  (Fig.  561)  is  a  thin  membrane  whiph  lines  the  whole  of  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  is  continuous  with  the  transversalis  and  iliac  fasciie.    It 
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is  attached  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  for  a  short  distance  at  the  side  of  the  cavity, 
and  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone  round  the  attachment  of  the  Obturator 
internus.  At  the  posterior  border  of  this  muscle,  it  is  continued  backwards  as  a 
very  thin  membrane  in  front  of  the  Pyriformis  muscle  and  sacral  nerves,  behind 
the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  and  vein,  which  perforate  it,  to  the  front 
of  the  sacrum.  In  front  it  follows  the  attachment  of  the  Obturator  internus  to 
the  bone,  arches  beneath  the  obturator  vessels,  completing  the  orifice  of  the 
obturator  canal,  and  at  the  front  of  the  pelvis  is  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
symphysis  pubis.  At  the  level  of  a  line  extending  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
symphysis  pubis  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  is  a  thickened  whitish  band ;  this 
marks  the  attachment  of  the  Levator  ani  muscle  to  the  pelvic  fascia,  and  corre- 
sponds to  its  point  of  division  into  two  layers,  the  obturator  and  recto  vesical. 

The  obturator  fascia  descends  and  covers  the  Obturator  internus  muscle.  It 
is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  pelvic  fascia  below  the  white  line  above  mei^- 
tioned,  and  is  attached  to  the  pubic  arch  and  to  the  margin  of  the  great  sacro 
sciatic  ligament.  From  its  attachment  to  the  pubes  a  process  is  given  off*  which 
is  continuous  with  a  similar  process  from  the  opposite  side,  so  as  to  close  the 
front  part  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  forming  the  posterior  layer  of  the  tri- 
angular ligament.  This  fascia  forms  a  canal  for  the  pudic  vessels  and  nerve  in 
their  passage  forwards  to  the  perinaeum,  and  is  continuous  with  a  thin  membrane, 
which  covers  the  perinaeal  aspect  of  the  Levator  ani  muscle,  called  the  ischio- 
rectal (anal)  fascia. 

The  rectO'Vesical  fascia  fvisceral  layer  of  the  pelvic  fascia)  descends  into  tlie 
pelvis  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  Levator  ani  muscle,  and  invests  the  pros 
tate,  bladder,  and  rectum.  From  the  inner  surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis  a 
short,  rounded  band  is  continued  to  the  upper  surfiice  of  the  prostate  and  neck 
of  the  bladder,  forming  the  pubo-prostatic  or  anterior  true  ligaments  of  the 
bladder.  At  the  side  this  fascia  is  connected  to  the  side  of  the  prostate,  inclosing 
this  gland  and  the  vesico- prostatic  plexus  of  veins,  and  is  continued  upwards  on 
the  surface  of  the  bladder,  forming  the  lateral  true  ligaments  of  the  organ. 
Another  prolongation  invests  the  vesiculae  seminales,  and  passes  across  between 
the  bladder  and  rectum,  being  continuous  with  the  same  fascia  of  the  opposite 
side.  Another  thin  prolongation  is  reflected  round  the  surface  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  rectum.  The  Levator  ani  muscle  arises  from  the  point  of  division  of  the 
pelvic  fascia ;  the  visceral  layer  of  the  fascia  descending  upon  and  being  inti- 
mately adherent  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  muscle,  while  the  under  surface  of 
the  muscle  is  covered  by  a  thin  layer  derived  from  the  obturator  fascia,  called 
the  ischio-rectal  or  anal  fascia.  In  the  female  the  vagina  perforates  the  rectO; 
vesical  fascia,  and  receives  a  prolongation  from  it. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


At  the  request  of  the  publishers  I  Have  added  as  much  practical  matter  to 
the  text  of  Holden's  admirable  "  Landmarks  "  as  the  space  allowed  would  permit. 
All  such  additions  are  marked  by  brackets  [  ]. 

Some  twelve  years  ago  I  began  this  method  of  teaching  that  which  I  have 

ventured  to  call  "  Clinical  Anatomy  "  (because  it  is  precisely  the  anatomy  that 

is  needed  at  the  bedside),  using  the  living  model  more  and  more  as  the  chief 

means  of  illustration.     Increasing  experience  has  but  the  more  convinced  me  of 

its  value,  and  any  teacher  who  has  once  studied  and  then  tried  it  faithfully  will 

be  very  loath  ever  to  give  it  up.     In  fact  I  think  the  living  model  is  as  essential 

in  teaching  anatomy  as  is  the  cadaver  or  the  skeleton.     One  such  model  the 

student  always  has — himself. 

WILLIAM  W.  KEEN    M.D. 

1729  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  July  20,  1881. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


In  the  present  Edition  the  author  adheres  to  his  decision  not  to  introduce 
Diagrams.  Additional  experience  more  than  ever  convinces  him  that  they 
would  frustrate  his  original  object,  which  is  to  teach  Students  the  habit  of 
making  the  eye  and  the  hand  work  together,  and  to  educate  the  "touch**  upon 
the  normal  living  body. 

"Without  such  practical  training,  how  can  we  reasonably  expect  to  form  a 
correct  diagnosis  when  called  upon  to  examine  an  injury  or  to  detect  a  disease? 
In  truth,  the  work  is  intended  only  for  those  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  the 
habit  recommended. 

London:  May^  1881. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


These  "Landmarks"  have  already  appeared  in  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital Reports.  They  are  now  republished,  with  some  additions,  in  the  ho]xj 
that  they  may  be  useful  to  others  besides  those  for  whom  they  were  originally 
intended. 

My  object  has  been  to  collect  into  a  compact  form  the  leading  landmarks 
which  help  practical  surgeons  in  their  daily  work.  Those  relating  to  the 
chest  and  abdomen  have  been  ascertained,  with  as  much  precision  as  natural 
variations  permit,  by  needles  introduced  in  various  directions. 

I  have  to  express  my  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Walsham  and  to  Dr.  Godsox 
for  their  contributions. 

65  GoWER  Street:   Marchy  1876. 
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LANDMARKS, 


MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL 


1.  In  clinical  teaching,  we  often  have  occasion  to  point  out,  on  the  surface  of 
the  living  body,  what  may  be  called  **  medical  and  surgical  landmarks."  By 
"landmarks"  wo  mean  surface-marks,  such  as  lines,  eminences,  depressions, 
which  are  guides  to,  or  indications  of,  deeper-seated  parts.  This  practice  is  not 
only  most  useful,  but  absolutely  necessary ;  because  many  even  advanced  stu- 
dents of  anatomy  are  not  so  ready  as  they  ought  to  be  in  their  recognition  of 
parts  when  covered  by  skin.  Students  who  may  be  familiar  enough  with  bones, 
muscles,  bloodvessels,  or  viscera  in  the  dissected  subject,  are  often  sadly  at  fault 
when  they  come  to  put  this  knowledge  into  practice  in  the  living. 

For  instance,  ask  a  student  to  put  his  finger  on  the  exact  place  where  he 
would  feel  for  the  head  of  the  radius,  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  the 
tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  bone  in  the  foot ;  ask  him  to  compress  efifectually  one 
of  the  main  arteries ;  to  chalk  the  line  of  its  course ;  to  map  on  the  chest  the 
position  of  the  heart  and  the  several  valves  at  its  base ;  to  trace  along  the  walls 
of  the  chest  the  outline  of  the  lungs  and  pleura ;  to  point  out  the  bony  promi- 
nences about  the  joints,  and  their  relative  position  in  the  different  motions  of 
the  joints ;  test  him  about  the  muscles  and  tendons  which  can  be  seen  or  felt  as 
they  stand  out  in  relief  or  remain  in  repose ;  let  him  introduce  his  finger  into 
the  several  orifices  of  the  body,  and  say  what  parts  are  accessible  to  the  touch : — 
questions  such  as  these,  even  a  good  anatomist,  unaccustomed  to  deal  with  the 
living  subject,  might  possibly  find  himself  at  a  loss  to  answer. 

2.  Object  in  View. — Our  main  object,  therefore,  is  to  induce  in  students  the 
habit  orlooking  at  the  living  body  Avith  anatomical  eyes,  and  with  eyes,  too,  at 
their  fingers'  ends.  The  value  of  this  habit  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  Is 
it  not  of  the  utmost  importance  to  an  operating  surgeon  that  he  should  have  in 
his  mind's  eye  the  various  structures  of  the  body  as  they  lie  grouped,  connected, 
and  working  together?  Should  he  not  try  at  least  to  see  them  with  the  same 
clearness  and  accuracy  as  if  they  were  perfectly  transparent  ? 

Moreover,  the  habit  of  examining  the  living  body  with  "anatomical  eyes" 
and  "surgical  fingers"  teaches  the  eye  and  the  hand  to  act  together,  and  trains 
that  delicate  sense  of  touch,  which  every  surgeon  should  possess. 

This  habit  is  within  easy  reach  of  any  one  v/ho  has  carefully  dissected  for 
himself,  and  learned  what  to  feel  for.  Plates  will  not  give  him  this  knowledge. 
Let  a  student  examine  his  own  body  with  a  skeleton  before  him.  Better  still 
that  two  should  work  thus  together,  each  serving  as  a  model  to  the  other. 

Teachers  of  anatomy  should  follow  the  example  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  introducing,  from  time  to  time,  a  powerful  muscular  fellow  to  his 
class,  "  in  order  to  show  how  much  of  the  structure  of  the  body,  such  as  the 
articulations  and  the  muscles,  might  be  learned  without  actual  dissection."* 

^  Some  pertinent  remarks  on  this  subject  have  been  made  by  Mr.  C.  Heath  in  a  pamphlet  **  Oc 
Anatomy  in  relation  to  Physic." 
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At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  tliat  "landmarks"  cannot  aljvaysbe 
defined  with  precision.  A  considerable  latitude  must  be  allowed  for  natural 
variations  in  different  persons.  In  some,  their  anatomy  stands  out  beautifully 
clear ;  in  others  it  is  masked  by  obesitv.  Selecting,  therefore,  for  study  a  mode- 
rately lean  person,  let  us  begin  with  t'he  head. 


TEE  HEAD. 

3.  Scalp;  its  Density. — The  great  toughness  of  the  scalp,  more  especially 
at  the  bacK  of  the  head,  is  owing  to  its  intimate  connection  with  the  cranial 
aponeurosis,  the  scalp  vessels  and  hair  bulbs  intervening.  This  density  often 
obscures  the  diagnosis  of  tumors  on  the  cranium.  A  tumor  growing  upon  the 
head  may  be  either  above  or  below  the  aponeurosis  of  the  scalp.  If  below,  it 
will  have  a  firm  resisting  feci,  being  bound  down  by  the  aponeurosis.  Never- 
theless its  firmness  and  resistance  may  depend  not  simply  on  its  confinement 
beneath  the  aponeurosis,  but  on  its  having  its  origin  within  the  skull.  Look 
with  suspicion,  then,  on  every  tumor  on  the  head  that  will  not  readily  permit 
you  to  move  it  about,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  its  connections  prior  to  an  attempt  at 
extirpation. 

The  scalp  moves  freely  over  the  pericranium,  to  which  it  is  very  loosely  con- 
nected by  areolar  tissue.  When  suppuration  takes  place  in  this  tissue  free 
incisions  through  the  dense  scalp  must  be  made  to  let  the  pus  out. 

4.  Arteries  of  Scalp, — The  supra-orbital  artery  can  be  felt  beating  just 
above  the  supra-orbital  notch,  and  traced  for  some  way  up  to  the  forehead;  the 
temporal  (anterior  branch)  ascends  tortuously  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
behmd  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone;  the  occipital  can  be 
felt  near  the  middle  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  occipital  protuberance  to  the  mas- 
toid process;  the  posterior  auricular,  near  the  apex  of  the  mastoid  process.  All 
these  arteries  can  be  effectually  compressed  against  the  subjacent  bone. 

5.  Skullcap. — The  skullcap  is  rarely  quite  sj'rametrical.  This  want  of 
symmetry  is  often  obvious.  It  may  occur  in  men  highly  gifted,  as  in  the  cele- 
brated French  anatomist  Bichat.  As  to  shape  and  relative  dimensions,  no  two 
heads  are  exactly  alike,  any  more  than  are  two  faces.  It  is  beside  my  present 
purpose  to  go  into  the  question  of  craniology  more  than  to  say  that,  although 
the  cranium  does  not  exactly  follow  the  brain  in  all  its  eminences  and  depressions 
so  as  to  be  like  a  cast  of  its  surface,  yet  it  certainly  indicates  the  dimensions  of 
thegreat  cerebral  masses.  The  prominence  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  "eminences'' 
and  of  the  occipital  region  may  be  taken  as  a  general  indication  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  corresponding  lobes  of  the  brain.  To  ascertain  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  these  three  regions,  let  a  thread  be  passed  from  one  meatus  auditorius 
to  the  other,  across  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital  eminences  respectively. 

[Anterior  Fontanelle. — At  the  junction  of  the  sagittal  and  the  coronal 
sutures  in  the  new-born  child  is  the  anterior  fontanelle,  caused  by  the  as  yet 
incomplete  ossification  of  the  frontal  and  the  parietal  bones.  It  closes  at  about 
twelve  to  eighteen  months  of  age.  Its  condition,  as  to  whether  it  is  a  hollow 
or  a  hill,  is  important,  for  it  shows  the  wasting  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  as  in 
the  summer  diarrhoeas  of  children,  or  the  redundancy  of  fluid  within  the  skull, 
as  in  hydrocephalus.  The  pulse  of  a  sleeping  child  can  often  be  counted  at  the 
fontanelle  by  the  eye  alone.] 

Frontal  Sinuses. — The  "frontal  sinuses"  formed  by  the  separation  of  the 
two  tables  of  the  skull  vary  much  in  size  in  different  persons  and  at  different 
periods  of  life.  This  fact  has  an  important  bearing  on  wounds  in  the  forehead 
and  on  trephining  in  this  situation.  These  "bumps"  do  not  exist  in  children, 
because  the  tables  of  the  skull  do  not  begin  to  separate  before  puberty.  From 
an  examination  of  many  skulls  in  the  Hunterian  Museum,  I  find  that  the 
absence  of  the  "bumps,"  even  in  middle  age,  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
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absence  of  the  sinuses,  since  they  may  bo  formed  by  a  retrocession  of  the  inner 
wall  of  the  skull.  In  old  persons,  as  a  rule,  when  the  sinuses  enlarge,  it  is  by 
the  encroachment  of  the  inner  table  on  the  brain  case.  The  inner  wall  of  the 
skull  here  follows  the  shrinking  brain.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  an  adult,  and  more  especially  an  elderly  person,  may  have  a  large 
frontal  sinus  without  any  external  indication  of  it. 

Neither  does  a  very  prominent  bump  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  a 
large  sinus,  or  indeed  of  even  a  small  one.  The  "bump"  may  bo  a  mere  heaping 
up  of  bone,  a  degradation  as  in  some  Australian  skulls. 

Mastoid  Process. — The  mastoid  process,  which  can  be  felt  behind  the  car, 
contains  air-cells,  to  which  the  above  observations  may  also  be  applied.  ["  Mas- 
toid disease,"  or  suppuration  in  these  cells,  which,  like  the  frontal  sinuses,  arc 
lined  by  mucous  membrane,  causes  pain,  tenderness,  and  swelling  in  the  process, 
and  often  demands  early  trephining  to  evacuate  the  pus.] 

Occipital  Protnberance. — The  occipital  protuberance,  and  the  superior 
curved  line,  can  be  distinctly  felt  at  the  back  of  the  head.  The  protuberance 
is  always  the  thickest  part  of  the  skullcap,  and  more  prominent  in  some  than 
in  others. 

The  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  grooved  by  the  lateral  sinus, 
is  on  a  level  with  the  zygoma,  and  a  trifle  more  than  one  inch  behind  the  front 
border  of  the  mastoid  process, 

Iiines  of  Cerebral  Sinuses. — A  lino  drawn  over  the  head  from  the  root  of 
the  nose  to  the  occipital  protuberance  corresponds  with  the  superior  longitudi- 
nal sinus.  Another  line  drawn  from  the  occipital  protuberance  to  the  front 
border  of  the  mastoid  process  corresponds  with  a  part  of  the  lateral  sinus. 

Middle  Meningeal  Artery. — The  trunk  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery 
runs  along  the  front  lower  corner  of  the  parietal  bone,  about  one  inch  and  a  half 
behind,  and  half  an  inch  above,  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  £or 
one  inch  and  a  half  above  the  zygoma.     This  is  a  more  definite  measuring 

point  vertically.] 

A  straight  lino  drawn  from  the  front  of  one  mastoid  process  to  the  other 
would  pass  through  the  middle  of  the  condyles  of  the  occiput,  showing  how 
nearly  the  skull  is  balanced  on  the  top  of  the  spine  in  the  erect  posture. 

6.  l!h.ickness  of  Skullcap. — The  average  thickness  of  the  cap  of  an  adult 
skull  is  about  ^  of  an  inch.  The  thickest  part  is  at  the  occipital  protuberance, 
Yy'here  it  is  often  J  of  an  inch  or  more,  even  in  an  otherwise  thin  skull.  The 
thinnest  part  is  at  the  temple,  where  it  may  bo  almost  as  thin  as  parchment. 
Every  one  in  the  habit  of  making  post-mortem  examinations  knows  how  much 
the  skullcap  differs  in  thickness  in  different  persons  and  in  different  parts  of 
same  skull.  In  old  persons  it  is  often  in  some  parts  not  thicker  than  a  shilling, 
owing  to  absorption  of  the  diploe.  Another  point  of  interest  is  that  the  innei* 
plane  of  the  cap  is  not  always  parallel  with  the  outer.  Hence,  in  applying  the 
trephine  this  is  not  a  bad  rule — "Think  that  you  are  operating  on  the  thinnest 
skull  ever  seen,  and  thinner  in  one  half  of  the  circle  than  the  other." 

7.  Levels  of  the  Brain. — The  level  of  the  anterior  lobes  in  front  corre- 
sponds with  a  straight  line  drawn  across  the  forehead,  just  above  the  eyebrows. 
The  lower  level  of  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  corresponds 
with  a  line  drawn  from  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  meatus  auditorius.  Another  line  drawn  from  the  meatus  to 
the  occipital  protuberance  corresponds  with  tho  lower  level  of  the  posterior  lobe. 
The  lower  level  of  the  cerebellum  cannot  be  defined  by  external  examination. 
It  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  occipital  fossoe  bulge  into  the  nape  of 
the  neck;  and  this  bulge  varies  in  different  skulls. 

[Ear. — The  axis  of  the  auditory  canal  is  not  directly  transverse,  but  inward 
and  forward,  towards  the  opposite  temple — a  fact  of  importance  in  the  use  of 
instruments  or  of  injections  into  the  ear.  The  canal  should  always  be  inspected 
with  care  for  abscesses,  foreign  bodies,  or  impacted  wax,  and,  in  cases  of  possible 
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fracture  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  for  the  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  About 
one  inch  from  the  external  meatus  the  canal  is  closed  by  the  incmhrana  tym- 
pant.  This  can  be  seen  best  through  a  speculum  by  reflected  light  from  a  hand 
or  forehead  mirror,  but  not  uncommonly  it  can  be  seen  without  the  speculum. 
To  examine  the  auditory  canal  or  the  membrana  tympani,  the  auricle  must  be 
pulled  gently,  but  decidedly,  upwards  and  backwards.] 


THE  FACE. 

,  8.  The  approaches  to  the  organs  of  the  senses,  their  ever- varying  expression, 
their  numerous  muscles,  and  their  rich  profusion  of  vessels  and  nerves,  give  the 
face  great  anatomical  importance,  which  has  a  most  valuable  bearing,  not  only 
on  the  practice  of  surgery,  but  on  the  physiognomy  of  health,  and  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  disease. 

9.  Foramina  for  Branches  of  flftli  Nerve. — As  a  surgeon  may  be  called 

upon  to  divide  any  one  of  the  three  chief  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  upon  the 
face,  he  looks  with  interest  to  the  precise  situations  where  they  leave  their  bony 
foramina  with  their  corresponding  arteries.  The  supraorbital  notch  or  fora- 
men can  be  felt  about  the  junction  of  the  inner  with  the  middle  third  of  the 
supraorbital  margin.  From  this  point  a  perpendicular  line  drawn  with  a  slight 
inclination  outwards,  so  as  to  cross  the  interval  between  the  two  bicuspid  teelli 
in  both  jaws,  passes  over  the  infraorbital  and  the  mental  foramina.  The  direction 
of  these  two  lower  foramina  looks  towards  the  angle  of  the  nose.  [The  canal 
in  the  lower  jaw  for  the  inferior  dental  nerve,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  per- 
sons who  have  lost  the  alveolar  process  by  absorption,  lies  by  so  much  nearer 
the  upper  margin  of  the  jaw.  A  trephine  must,  therefore,  in  such  persons  be 
applied  well  above  the  middle  of  the  bone,  or  the  canal  may  be  missed  entirely.] 

10.  Pulley  for  Superior  Obliq|^ue  Muscle. — By  pressing  the  thumb 

beneath  the  internal  angular  process  ot  the  frontal  bone,  the  cartilaginous  pulley 
for  the  tendon  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle  can  be  distinctly  felt.  We  should 
be  careful  not  to  interfere  with  this  puUev  in  any  operation  about  the  orbit. 

11.  Lower  Jaw. — The  working  of  tne  condyle  of  the  jaw  vertically  and 

from  side  to  side  can  be  distinctly  felt  [and  seen]  in  front  of  the  ear.  When 
the  mouth  is  opened  wide,  the  condyle  advances  out  of  the  glenoid  cavity  on  to 
the  eminentia  articularis,  and  returns  into  its  socket  when  the  mouth  is  shut. 
The  muscle  which  causes  this  advance  is  the  external  pterygoid ;  and  it  gives 
the  jaw  a  greater  freedom  of  grinding  motion. 

The  posterior  margin  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  corresponds  with  a  line 
drawn  from  the  condyle  to  the  angle.  In  opening  abscesses  in  the  parotid  region, 
the  knife  should  not  be  introduced  behind  this  line  for  fear  of  wounding  the 
external  carotid  artery.  Punctures  to  any  depth  may  be  safely  made  in  front 
of  it.  They  are  often  necessary  where  inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland  ensues 
after  eruptive  fevers,  and  runs  on  to  suppuration.  The  swelling,  tension,  and 
pain  are  most  distressing.  Owing  to  the  fibrous  framework  of  the  gland,  the 
matter  is  not  circumscribed,  but  diflfiised.  One  puncture  is  not  enough.  Three 
or  more  may  be  requisite.  The  blade  of  the  knife  should  be  held  horizontally 
so  as  to  be  less  likely  to  injure  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve.  We  are  not 
to  be  disappointed  if  no  matter  flows.  The  punctures  give  relief,  and  matter 
will  probably  exude  the  next  day. 

[Zygoma. — In  front  of  the  ear  lies  the  zygoma,  one  of  the  most  marked  and 
important  landmarks  to  the  touch,  and  in  lean  persons  to  the  eye. 

Seventh  Nerve. — This  nerve,  after  emerging  from  the  stylo-mastoid  fora- 
men, passes  into  the  parotid  gland  and  is  distributed  to  the  facial  muscles,  its 
branches  running  towards  the  temple,  the  eye,  the  cheek,  and  the  jaw.  It  can 
always  readily  be  galvanized  in  facial  palsy,  etc.,  by  placing  one  polo  at  the 
lobule  of  the  ear  and  the  other  at  the  desired  points  of  the  face.] 
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12.  Parotid  Duct. — A  line  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear  to 
midway  between  the  nose  and  the  mouth  gives  the  course  of  the  parotid  duct. 
Opposite  the  second  upper  molar,  the  duct  opens  by  a  papilla  into  the  mouth. 
The  branch  of  the  facial  herve  which  supplies  the  buccinator  runs  with  the 
duct. 

13.  Temporal  and  Facial  Arteries. — The  pulsation  of  the  trunk  of  the 

temporal  artery  can  be  felt,  between  the  root  of  tne  zygoma  and  the  ear.  This 
should  be  well  known  to  and  used  by  chloroformists.  It  is  also  a  convenient 
pulse  to  feel  in  a  sleeping  patient.  The  facial  artery  can  be  distinctly  felt  as  it 
passes  over  the  body  of  the  jaw  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  masseter;  again  near 
the  corner  of  the  mouth  close  to  the  mucous  membrane ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  side 
of  the  ala  nasi,  up  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendo  oculi.  By  holding  the  lips 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  the  coronary  arteries  are  felt  under  the  mucous 
membrane  [and  can  be  compressed  here  either  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  or  by 
a  spring  clip,  in  hare-lip  and  other  similar  operations].  The  facial  vein  does 
not  accompany  the  tortuous  artery,  but  runs  a  straight  course  from  the  inner, 
angle  of  the  eye  to  the  front  border  of  the  masseter,  just  behind  the  artery. 

14.  EyelidB  and  Eyes. — The  opening  between  the  eyelids  varies  in  size  in 
difiterent  persons;  hence  more  of  the  eyeball  is  seen  in  some  tlian  in  others,  and 
the  eye  appears  larger.  Although  human  eyes  do  vary  a  little  in  size,  yet  the 
actual  difierence  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  size  of  the 
fissure  has  much  to  do  with  the  apparent  size  of  the  eye.  Contrast  the  narrow 
fissure  of  the  Chinese  and  Mongolian  races,  and  the  apparent  smallness  of  their 
eyes  with  those  of  Europeans.  As  a  rule  the  external  angle  of  the  lid  is  higher 
than  the  internal.  When  not  exaggerated,  it  gives  the  face  an  arch  and  pleasing 
expression. 

Evert  the  lids  to  see  the  Meibomian  glands;  observe  their  perpendicular 
arrangement,  in  the  substance  of  the  tarsal  cartilages.  [Eversion  of  the  upper 
lid  is  best  done  while  the  patient  is  looking  down,  by  placing  a  pencil  on  the 
lid,  next  seizing  the  eyelashes,  and  then  pushing  the  pencil  gently  downwards, 
while  by  the  lashes  the  free  border  of  the  lid  is  lifted  over  it.  In  case  of  a  sus- 
pected foreign  body,  if  it  be  not  found  on  the  lid,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
It  may  easilv  be  in  the  cornea  and  have  been  overlooked  on  the  iris  as  a  back- 
ground.    Oblique  light  will  best  reveal  it  if  there.] 

The  free  borders  of  the  lids  are  not  bevelled,  as  described  by  J.  L.  Petit  and 
most  anatomists,  "so  as  to  form  with  the  globe  of  the  closed  eye  a  triangular 
canal  for  the  flow  of  the  tears."  On  the  contrary,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  lid 
margins,  when  closed,  come  into  accurate  contact.  The  plane  is  not  exactly 
horizontal,  but  slightly  inclined  upwards. 

Every  time  the  eye  is  shut,  the  ball  turns  upwards  and  inwards,  so  that  the 
cornea  is  completely  covered  by  the  upper  lid.  This  may  be  well  seen  by  raising 
the  lid  of  a  sleeping  infant;  also  in  cases  of  low  fever  when  the  lid  is  not  com- 
pletely closed.  The  upturning  of  the  eye  obviously  clears  the  cornea,  and  pro- 
tects it  from  the  light.         • 

A  careful  examination  of  the  motion  of  the  lower  lid  in  the  act  of  shutting 
the  eye  proves  that  it  is  a  double  motion.  The  lid  is  not  only  slightly  raised, 
but  drawn  inwards  about  -j^j  of  an  inch.  This  second  movement  sweeps  any 
particles  of  dust  as  well  as  moisture  towards  the  inner  canthus. 

15.  Puncta  Lachrymalia. — The  puncta  lachrymalia  are  distinctly  visible 
[as  two  little  black  dots]  at  the  inner  angles  of  the  lids.  The  lower  punctum 
is  larger  and  a  little  more  external  than  the  upper,  so  that  they  are  not  exactly 
opposite.  The  direction,  too,  of  the  puncta  deserves  notice.  Their  open  mouths 
look  a  little  backwards,  ready  to  imbibe  the  tears.  When  their  proper  bearing 
is  lost,  as  in  facial  paralysis  or  by  a  cicatrix  near  the  lid,  the  tears  overflow  the 
cheek.  The  lengtn  of  the  lachrymal  canals  is  from  three  to  four  lines.  The 
lower  is  a  little  shorter  and  wider  than  the  upper.  As  each  makes  a  little  angle 
in  its  course,  about  a  line  from  its  orifice,  the  lid  should  be  drawn  outwards  to 
straighten  the  canal  when  we  introduce  a  probe. 
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16.  Lachrymal  Sac. — To  find  tbe  lachrymal  sac,  draw  outwards  the  eyelids 
to  tighten  the  tendo  oculi,  which  crosses  the  sac  a  little  above  its  middle.  A 
knife  introduced  just  below  the  tendon  close  .to  the  edge  of  the  orbit  would 
enter  the  sac.  The  angular  artery  and  vein  would  be  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
incision.  A  probe  directed  in  a  line  with  the  inner  edge  of  the  orbit,  t.  e., 
downwards,  outwards,  and  backwards,  would  pass  down 'the  nasal  duct,  and 
appear  in  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose. 

The  tendo  oculi  serves  many  purposes  besides  giving  attachment  to  the  carti- 
lages and  muscles  of  tl>e  lids.  One  purpose  is  said  to  be  to  pump  the  tears  into 
the  lachrymal  sac.  Place  a  finger  on  the  tendon,  and  feel  that  it  tightens  every 
time  the  lids  are  closed.  The  tendon,  being  intimately  connected  to  the  sac, 
draws,  as  it  tightens,  the  sac  wall  outwards  and  forwards,  and  in  this  way  it 
may  pump  along  the  lachrymal  canals  any  fluid  collected  at  the  angle  of  the  eye. 

17.  Nasal  Duct. — The  nasal  duct  is  from  six  to  eight  lines  long,  and  nar- 
rowest in  the  middle  of  its  course.  Its  termination  in  the  inferior  meatus  lies 
under  the  inferior  spongy  bone,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  behind  the  bony 
edge  of  the  nostril.  The  appearance  of  the  orifice  in  the  dry  bone  conveys  no 
idea  of  its  size  and  shape  in  life;  for  it  is  diminished  by  a  valve-like  fold  of 
mucous  membrane,  so  that  it  becomes,  in  most  cases,  a  mere  slit,  not  exceeding 
a  line  in  diameter. 

The  facility  with  which  instruments  can  be  introduced  into  the  nasal  opening 
of  the  duct  depends  upon  its  position  as  well  as  its  size.  This  position  varies 
in  difiercnt  instances.  Sometimes  it  opens  directly  into  the  roof  of  the  inferior 
meatus,  in  which  case  the  hole  is  large  and  round,  so  that  tears  readily  run  into 
the  nose.  In  other  instances  the  opening  is  situated  on  the  outer  wall  of  the 
meatus,  and  is  then  always  such  a  narrow  fissure  as  to  be  hardly  discernible. 
The  practical  conclusion  then  is,  that  a  probe  can  be  easily  introduced  when  the 
openmg  is  in  the  roof  of  the  meatus,  but  not  without  difficulty  and  laceration 
of  the  mucous  membrane  when  on  the  outer  wall.  This  difficulty  indeed  may 
be  increased  by  the  narrowness  of  the  meatus,  arising  from  an  unusual  curva- 
ture of  the  spongy  bone. 

18.  Nose  and  Nasal  Cavities. — The  line  where  the  cartilages  of  the  nose 
are  attached  to  the  nasal  and  superior  maxillary  bones  can  be  traced  with  pre- 
cision. The  close  connection  of  the  skin  to  the  cartilages  admits  of  no  stretching; 
hence  the  acute  pain  felt  in  erysipelas  and  boils  on  the  nose.  The  external 
aperture  of  the  nose  is  always  placed  a  little  lower  than  the  floor  of  the  nostril, 
so  that  the  nose  must  be  pulled  up  before  we  can  inspect  its  cavities. 

Looking  into  the  nostrils,  we  find  that  the  left  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
narrower  than  the  right,  owing  to  an  inclination  of  the  septum  towards  the  left. 
A  communication  sometimes  exists  between  them,  through  a  hole  in  the  septum, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  anatomist  Hildebrandt.  By  stretching  open  the 
anterior  nares  we  can  get  a  view  of  the  end  of  the  inferior  spongy  bone.  The 
middle  spongy  bono  cannot  be  seen  :  its  attachment  to  the  ethmoid  is  high  up, 
nearly  opposite  the  tendo  oculi.  [With  the  head  thfown  well  back  this  middle 
turbinated  bone  can  be  seen.  It  is  important  not  to  mistake  these  spongy  bones 
for  polypi.]  The  cavities  are  so  much  narrowed  transversely  by  the  spongy 
bones,  that  in  the  extraction  of  polj'-pi  it  is  better  to  dilate  the  blades  of  the 
forceps  perpendicularly,  and  near  the  septum. 

[Lips. — The  color  of  the  vermilion  border  the  doctor  ought  always,  and  even 
unconsciously,  to  notice,  as  a  means  of  judging  of  the  condition  of  the  circulation 
and  the  character  of  the  blood.] 

19.  Mouth. — What  can  be  seen  and  felt  through  the  mouth?  The  upper 
surface  of  the  tongue,  ^^ speculum  primarum  viarum^^^  is  a  study  in  itself.  Wc 
notice,  on  its  under  surface,  a  median  furrow,  on  each  side  of  which  stands  out 
the  ranine  vein^,  lying  upon  the  prominent  fibres  of  the  lingualis.  In  the  middle 
line  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  the  "frenum  linguae,"  with  the  orifice  of  the 
duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland  on  each  side  of  it.     The  gland  itself  can  be 
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detected  immediately  bcneatli  the  mucous  membrane  by  feeling  further  back 
near  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  at  the  same  time  pressing  the  gland  upwards  from 
below. 

The  long  ridge  of  mucous  membrane  on  each  side  of  the  floor  contains  the 
sublingual  glands. 

We  can  feel  the  attachment  of  the  "genio-hyo-glossi"  behind  the  symphysis 
of  the  jaw.  The  division  of  this  attachment  would  enable  a  surgeon  to  draw 
the  tongue  more  freely  out  of  the  mouth  in  any  attempt  to  remove  carcinoma 
extending  far  back  into  its  root. 

There  is  great  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  hard  palate;  this  difference 
depends  upon  the  depth  of  the  alveolar  processes.  In  some  it  forms  a  broad 
arch ;  in  others  it  is  narrow,  and  rises  almost  to  a  point  like  a  Gothic  arch,  and 
materially  impairs  the  tone  of  the  voice. 

[Teeth. — In  young  children  the  question  of  the  impending  eruption  of  any 
tooth  should  always  be  settled  by  inspection.  The  secondary  incisor  teeth 
should  be  examined  if  any  possibility  of  syphilis  exist.  Before  giving  any 
anaesthetic,  artificial  teeth  should  invariablv  be  removed.] 

Throat. — To  examine  the  throat  well,  the  nose  should  be  held  so  as  to  com- 
pel breathing  through  the  mouth.  Thus  the  soft  palate  will  bo  raised,  the 
palatine  arches  widened,  and  the  tonsils  and  the  back  of  the  pharynx  fairlv 
exposed.  Pressing  the  tongue  downwards,  provided  it  be  done  very  gently,  is 
also  of  advantage.  Rude  treatment  the  tongue  at  once  resists.  The  forefinger 
can  be  passed  into  the  throat,  beyond  the  epiglottis,  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and  thus  search  the  pharynx  down  to  the  top  of  the  oesophagus, 
and  the  hyoid  space  (on  each  side)  where  foreign  bodies  are  so  apt  to  lodge. 
The  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  can  be  felt  as  a  distinct  projection  on  either 
side.  In  introducing  a  tube  into  the  oesophagus  the  finger  should  keep  the 
instrument  well  against  the  back  of  the  pharynx  so  as  to  prevent  its  slipping 
into  the  larynx. 

Pass  the  finger  between  the  teeth  and  the  cheek  and  feel  the  anterior  border 
of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  jaw.  On  the  inner  side  of  this  process,  between 
it  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  upper  jaw,  is  a  recess,  where  a  deeply-seated  tem- 
poral abscess  might  burst,  or  might  be  opened.  Behind  the  last  molar  on  tlie 
inner  side  of  the  upper  jaw  we  can  distinctly  feel  the  hamular  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bone;  also  the  lower  part  of  the  pterygoid  fossa,  ana  the  internal 
pterygoid  plate.  Behind,  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  last  molar,  can  be  felt  part 
of  the  back  of  the  antrum  and  of  the  lower  part  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate. 

On  the  roof  of  the  mouth  we  can  feel  the  pulsation  of  the  posterior  palatine 
artery.  Hemorrhage  from  thi?  vessel  can  be  arrested  by  plugging  the  orifice  of 
the  canal,  which  lies  (not  far  from  the  surface)  on  the  inner  side  of  the  last 
molar,  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  hamular  process. 

When  the  mouth  is  wide  open,  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament  forms  a  prom- 
inent fold  readily  seen  and  felt  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  behind  the  last 
molar  teeth.  A  little  below  the  attachment  of  this  ligament  to  the  lower  jaw 
we  can  easily  feel  the  gustatory  nerve,  as  it  runs  close  to  the  bone  below  the 
last  molar  tooth.  The  exact  position  of  the  nerve  can  be  ascertained  in  one's 
own  person  by  the  acute  pain  on  pressure.  A  division  of  the  nerve,  easily 
effected  by  a  small  incision,  gives  much  temporary  relief  in  cases  of  advanced 
carcinoma  of  the  tongue. 

To  feed  a  patient  in  spasmodic  closure  of  the  jaw,  it  is  well  to  know  that 
there  is  behind  the  last  molar  teeth  a  space  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  a  small 
tube  into  the  mouth. 

Antrum. — Lift  up  the  upper  lip  and  examine  the  front  wall  of  the  antrum. 
The  proper  place  in  which  to  tap  it  is  above  the  second  bicuspid  tooth,  about 
one  inch  above  the  margin  of  the  gum. 

20.  Posterior  Nares. — A  surgeon's  finger  should  be  familiar  with  the  feel 
of  the  posterior  nares,  and  of  all  that  is  within  reach  behind  the  soft  palate. 
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This  is  important  in  relation  to  the  attachment  of  polypi,  to  plugging  the  nos- 
trils, and  to  the  proper  size  of  the  plug.  In  the  examination  of  this  part  of  the 
back  of  the  throat  it  is  necessary  to  throw  the  head  well  back,  because,  in  this 
position,  nearly  all  the  pharynx  in  front  of  the  basilar  process  comes  down  below 
the  level  of  the  hard  palate,  and  can  be  seen  as  well  as  felt.  But  when  the 
skull  is  horizontal,  i,  c,  at  a  right  angle  with  the  spine,  the  hard  palate  is  on  a 
level  with  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  the  parts  covering  the  basilar 
process  are  concealed  from  view. 

The  head  then  being  well  back,  introduce  the  forefinger  behind  the  soft 
palate,  and  turn  it  up  towards  the  base  of  the  skull.  You  feel  the  strong  grip 
of  the  superior  constrictor..  Hooking  the  finger  well  forwards,  you  can  feel  the 
contour  of  the  posterior  nares.  Their  size  depends  upon  the  anterior,  but  rarely 
exceeds  a  small  inch  in  the  vertical  diameter,  and  a  small  half-inch  in  the  trans- 
verse. The  plug  for  the  posterior  nares  should  not  be  larger  than  this.  Their 
plane  is  not  perpendicular,  but  slopes  a  little  forwards.  You  can  feci  the  septum 
Ibrmcd  by  the  vomer,  and  also  the  posterior  end  of  the  inferior  spongy  bone  in 
each  nostril. 

21.  Tonsils. — Before  taking  leave  of  the  throat,  look  well  at  the  position  of 
the  tonsils  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  half  arches  of  the  palate.  In  a 
healthy  state  they  should  not  project  beyond  the  level  of  these  arches.  In  all 
operations  upon  the  tonsils,  we  should  remember  the  close  proximity  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotid  artery  to  their  outer  side.  Nothing  intervenes  but  the  pharyn- 
geal aponeurosis,  and  the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  Hence  the  rule 
in  operating  on  the  tonsils,  always  to  keep  the  point  of  the  knife  inwards. 

In  troublesome  hemorrhage  from  the  tonsils,  after  an  incision  or  removal,  it 
is  well  to  know  that  they  are  accessible  to  pressure  if  necessary  by  means  of  a 
padded  stick,  or  even  a  finger. 

22.  Features. — A  word  or  two  on  the  lines  of  the  face  as  indicative  of  ex- 
pression. Every  one  pays  unconscious  homage  to  the  study  of  physiognomy 
when,  scanning  the  features  of  a  stranger,  he  draws  conclusions  concerning  his 
intelligence,  disposition,  and  character.  Without  discussing  how  much  physi- 
ognomy is  really  worth,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  place  it  in 
the  same  category  as  phrenology,  since  the  latter  lacks  that  sound  base  of  physi- 
ology which  no  one  can  deny  to  the  former. 

A  person  fond  of  observing  cannot  fail  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
a  man's  daily  calling  moulds  his  features.  Place  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  a  composi- 
tor, and  a  clergyman  side  by  side,  and  who  will  not  immediately  detect  a  marked 
difference  in  their  physiognomies? 

The  muscles  of  the  features  are  generally  described  as  arising  from  the  bony 
fabric  of  the  face,  and  as  inserted  into  the  nose,  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and 
the  lips.  But  this  description  gives  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  their  true  inser- 
tion. They  drop  fibres  into  the  skin  all  along  their  course,  so  that  there  is  hardly 
a  point  of  the  face  which  has  not  its  little  fibre  to  move  it.  The  habitual  recur- 
rence of  good  or  evil  thoughts,  the  indulgence  in  particular  modes  of  life,  call 
into  play  corresponding  sets  of  muscles  which,  by  producing  folds  and  wrinkles, 
give  a  permanent  cast  to  the  features,  and  speak  a  language  which  all  can  under- 
stand, and  which  rarely  misleads.  Schiller  puts  this  well  when  he  says  that  "it 
is  an  admirable  proof  of  infinite  wisdom  that  what  is  noble  and  benevolent 
beautifies  the  human  countenance ;  what  is  base  and  hateful  imprints  upon  it  a 
revolting  expression." 

THE  NECK. 

[Skin. — ^In  no  part  of  the  body  can  the  differing  thickness  of  the  skin  be 
more  readily  perceived  than  by  pinching  up  a  fold  at  the  front  and  back  of  the 
neck.] 
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23.  SubcataneoUB  Veins. — ^Notice  first  the  direction  of  the  subcutaneous 
veins.  The  chief  subcutaneous  vein  is  the  external  jugular.  Its  course  corre- 
sponds with  a  line  drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  middle  of  the  clavicle, 
where  it  joins  the  subclavian.  It  is  made  more  prominent  by  putting  the  sterno- 
mastoid  into  action,  or  by  gentle  pressure  on  the  lower  end  of  the  vein.  It  is 
exceptionally  joined  by  a  branch  which  runs  over  the  clavicle,  and  is  termed 
"  jugulo-cephalic."  The  anterior  jugular  generally  runs  along  the  front  border 
of  the  sterno-mastoid.  [The  condition  of  these  veins  should  be  examined  in 
all  diseases  causing  respiratory  disturbance,  especially  dyspnoea.  In  case  of 
tricuspid  regurgitation  there  will  be  a  venous  pulse  seen.  The  stethoscope 
will  also  reveal  a  venous  hum  or  musical  note  over  these  veins  in  anaemia.] 

24.  Parts  in  Central  Line,  Os-hyoides. — Immediately  below  and  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  lower  jaw  we  feel  the  body  of  the  os-hyoides,  and  can  trace 
backwards  on  each  side  the  whole  length  of  the  comua.  They  might  easily  be 
broken  by  the  grasp  of  a  garotter.  Below  the  body  of  the  os-hyoides  is  the  gap 
above  the  thyroid  cartilage.  This  gap  corresponds  with  the  anterior  thyro-hyoid 
ligament  and  the  apex  of  the  epiglottis;  so  that  in  cases  of  cut  throat  in  this 
situation,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  epiglottis  lies  above  the  wound. 

Thyroid  Cartilage. — The  projection  and  depth  of  the  notch  in  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  or  "pomum  Adami,"  varies  in  different  persons.  Between  the  notch 
and  the  hyoid  bone  there  is  a  large  bursa,  which  facilitates  the  play  of  the  carti- 
lage beneath  the  bone  in  deglutition.  The  notch  does  not  appear  till  puberty, 
and  is  throughout  life  much  less  distinct  in  the  female  than  the  male.  The  finger 
can  trace  the  upper  borders  and  comua  of  the  thyroid  cartilage :  its  lower  comua 
can  be  felt  by  the  side  of  the  cricoid. 

On  each  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  we  can  recognize  the  lateral  lobes  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  On  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  gland  we  can  distinctly  feel 
the  pulsation  of  the  superior  thyroid  artery.  Tliis  pulsation,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  gland  rises  and  falls  with  the  larynx  in  deglutition,  gives  the  best 
means  of  distinguishing  a  bronchocele  from  other  tumors  resembling  it. 

Below  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  we  feel  the  interval  between  it  and 
the  cricoid,  which  is  occupied  by  the  crico-thyroid  membrane.  In  laryngotomy 
we  cut  through  this  membrane  transversely  close  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  cri- 
coid cartilage,  in  order  that  the  incision  may  be  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
attachment  of  the  vocal  cords. 

25.  Cricoid  Cartilage. — The  projection  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  a  point 
of  great  interest  to  the  sureeon,  because  it  is  his  chief  guide  in  opening  the  air- 
passages,  and  can  always  be  felt  even  in  infants,  however  young  or  fat.  It 
corresponds  to  the  interval  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae.  The 
commencement  of  the  oesophagus  lies  behind  it:  here,  therefore,  a  foreign  sub- 
stance too  large  to  bo  swallowed  would  probably  lodge,  and  might  be  felt  ex- 
ternally. 

Agam,  a  transverse  lino  drawn  from  the  cricoid  cartilage  horizontally  across 
the  neck  would  pass  over  the  spot  where  the  omo-hyoid  crosses  the  common 
carotid.  Just  aoove  this  spot  is  the  most  convenient  place  for  tying  the 
artery. 

26.  Those  who  have  not  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject  are  hardly 
aware  what  a  little  distance  there  is  between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  sternum.  In  a  person  of  the  average  height  sitting  with  the  neck 
m  an  easy  position,  the  distance  is  barely  one  inch  and  a  half.  When  the  neck 
is  well  stretched,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  more  is  gained.  Thus,  we 
have  (generally)  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  rings  of  the  trachea  above  the 
sternum.  None  of  those  rings  can  be  felt  externally.  The  second,  third,  and 
fourth  are  covered  by  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  trachea,  it  should 
be  remembered,  recedes  from  the  surface  more  and  more  as  it  descends,  so  that, 
just  above  the  sternum  in  a  short  fat-necked  adult,  the  front  of  the  trachea 
would  be  quite  one  inch  and  a  half  from  the  skin. 
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27.  Trachea« — In  the  dead  subject  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  open  the 
trachea:  in  the  living,  this  operation  maybe  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulties. 
In  urgent  dyspnoea  you  must  expect  to  find  the  patient  with  his  head  bent  for- 
ward, and  trie  chin  dropped,  so  as  to  relax  as  much  as  possible  the  parts.  On 
raising  his  head,  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea  is  almost  sure  to  come  on,  threatening 
instant  suffocation.  The  elevator  and  depressor  muscles  draw  the  trachea  and 
larynx  up  and  down  with  a  rapidity  and  a  force  which  may  bring  the  cricoid 
cartilage  within  half  an  inch  of  the  sternum.  The  great  thyroid  veins  which 
descend  in  front  of  the  trachea  are  sure  to  be  distended.  There  may  be  a 
middle  thyroid  artery.  In  children  the  lobes  of  the  thymus  may  extend  up  in 
front  of  the  trachea,  and  the  left  vena  innominata  may  cross  it  unusually  high. 
Thus  the  air-tube  may  be  covered  by  important  parts  which  ought  not  to  be  cut. 
Considering  all  these  possible  complications,  the  least  difficult  and  the  best  mode 
of  proceeding  is  to  open  the  trachea  just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage;  and  if  more 
room  be  requisite,  to  pull  down  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  or  in  children 
to  divide  the  cricoid  itself.  It  is  important  that  all  the  incisions  be  made  strictly 
in  the  middle  line,  the  "  line  of  safety." 

28.  Stemo-mastoid  Muscle, — The  sterno-mastoid  muscle  is  the  great  sur- 
gical landmark  of  the  neck.  It  stands  out  in  bold  relief  when  the  head  turns 
towards  the  opposite  shoulder.  Its  inner  border  overlaps  the  common  carotid, 
which  can  be  easily  compressed  for  a  short  time  against  the  spine  about  the 
level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  artery  extends  (generally)  as  high  as  the 
upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  corresponds  with  a  line  drawn  from 
the  Bterno-clavicular  joint  to  midway  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the 
mastoid  process. 

Between  the  sternal  origins  of  the  sterno-mastoid  is  the  fossa  above  the  ster- 
num, more  or  less  perceptible  in  different  necks.  As  it  heaves  and  sinks  alter- 
nately, especially  in  distressed  breathing,  it  was  called  by  the  old  anatomists 
"  fonticulus  gutturis."  In  beautiful  necks,  as  seen  in  the  "  Venus,"  it  is  filled 
up  by  fat. 

Notice  the  interval  between  the  sternal  and  clavicular  origins  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid.  A  knife  introduced  a  very  little  way  into  this  interval  would  wound, 
slanting  inwards,  the  common  carotid,  slanting  outwards,  the  internal  jugular 
vein.  These  facts  arc  of  importance  in  performing  the  subcutaneous  section  of 
the  tendon  of  this  muscle. 

29.  Stemo-clavicular  Joint. — Many  important  parts  lie  behind  the  sterno- 
clavicular joint.  There  is  the  commencement  of  the  vena  innominata ;  behind 
this  comes  the  common  carotid  on  the  left  side,  and  the  division  of  the  arteria 
innominata  on  the  right.    Deeper  still,  the  apex  of  the  lung  rises  into  the  neck. 

In  a  child  the  arteria  innominata  often  lies  in  front  of  the  trachea  and 
divides  a  little  higher  than  the  joint :  a  point  to  be  remembered  in  trache- 
otomy (27). 

30.  Apex  of  Lung  in  the  Neck. — The  extent  to  which  the  apex  of  the 
lung  rises  into  the  neck  is  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  Many  observa- 
tions in  reference  to  this  point  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lung  rises  behind 
the  sterno-mastoid,  on  an  average,  one  inch  and  a  half  above  the  clavicle;  in 
persons  with  long  necks,  as  much  as  two  inches.  The  apex  of  the  lung  and 
pleura  is  covered  by  the  clavicular  origin  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  the  sterno- 
thyroid, and  a  part  of  the  scalenus  anticus.  It  is  also  crossed  by  the  subclavian 
vessels  in  the  first  part  of  their  course.  As  this  cervical  portion  of  lung  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  tubercular  disease,  it  should  always  be  carefully  examined. 
Its  condition  may  bo  ascertained  by  percussion  near  the  sternal  end  of  the 
clavicle. 

31.  Supra-clavionlar  FOBSa. — The  hollow  above  the  clavicle,  between  the 
sterno-mastoid  and  the  trapezius,  is  very  manifest  in  emaciation  and  old  age. 
[Shrugging  the  shoulders  makes  it  exceedingly  pronounced.]  Notice  the  ter- 
mination here  of  the  external  jugular  vein,     in  some  necks  only  a  small  de- 
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presrdon  is  visible,  particularly  when  the  trapezius  has  a  broad  insertion  into 
the  clavicle,  and  comes  well  forwards,  so  that  its  front  border  gives  a  graceful 
contour  to  the  base  of  the  neck. 

32.  Subolavian  Artery • — In  the  supra-clavicular  fossa,  near  the  outer  bor- 
der of  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  about  one  inch  above  the  clavicle,  we  feel  the 
pulsation  of  the  subclavian  artery.  Here  the  artery  lies  upon  the  first  rib,  and 
can  be  effectually  compressed.  A  little  pressure  is  sufficient.  But  the  pressure 
must  be  made  in  the  right  direction,  or  the  artery  will  be  pressed  off  the  rib 
instead  of  against  it.  The  plane  of  the  rib  is  such  that  the  pressure,  to  be 
effectual,  must  be  made  in  a  direction  downwards  and  a  little  inwards.  It  is 
best  to  stand  behind  the  shoulder  and  make  the  pressure  with  one  thumb. 

It  13  worth  remembering  that  the  outer  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  corre- 
sponds pretty  nearly  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  which  is  the 
surgical  guide  to  the  subclavian  artery.  [As  the  phrenic  nerve  passes  over  the 
scalenus  anticus,  it  can  now  be  readily  located.  If  it  is  to  be  galvanized,  one 
pole  of  the  battery  should  be  placed  in  this  fossa  and  the  other  over  the  dia- 
phragm.] 

By  pressing  deeply  at  the  upper  part  of  the  supra-clavicular  fossa,  the  trans- 
verse process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  can  be  distinctly  felt. 

In  long  and  thin  necks,  a  thin  cord  is  perceptible,  running  nearly  parallel 
with  and  just  above  the  clavicle.  It  is  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-nyoideus. 
See  it  rising  and  falling  in  breathing,  and  making  tense  auring  inspiration  that 
part  of  the  cervical  fascia  which  lies  over  the  cervical  portion  of  the  lung. 
Thus  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  all  respects  a  muscle  of  inspiration,  co-operating 
with  the  sterno-mastoid  and  scaleni.  In  the  language  of  transcendental  anat- 
omy, we  may  say  that  the  central  tendon  of  the  orno-hyoid  represents  a  rudi- 
mentary cervical  rib.  Its  posterior  belly  is  analogous  to  a  serration  of  the 
aerratus  magnus ;  its  anterior  belly  to  a  sterno-hyoid. 
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33.  As  a  rule,  the  right  half  of  the  chest  is  slightly  larger  than  the  left.  Of 
ninety-two  persons  of  the  male  sex  and  good  constitutions,  seventy-one  had  the 
right  side  the  larger;  eleven  the  left;  ten  had  both  sides  equal.  The  maximum 
of  difference  in  favor  of  the  right  was  one  inch  and  a  quarter.  The  measure- 
ments were  made  on  a  plane  with  the  nipple. 

34.  Peculiarities  in  the  Female. — The  chest  of  the  female  differs  from 
that  of  the  male  in  the  following  points: — Its  general  capacity  is  less;  the 
sternum  is  shorter;  the  upper  opening  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  lower;  the 
upper  ribs  are  more  movable,  and  therefore  permit  a  greater  enlargement  of 
the  chest  at  its  upper  part,  in  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  pregnancy. 

85.  The  top  or  the  sternum  is  on  a  level  with  the  second  dorsal  vertebra; 
and  the  available  space  between  the  top  of  the  sternum  and  the  spine  is  hardly 
more  than  two  inches.* 

36.  Parts  behind  first  Bone  of  Sternum.— There  is  little  or  no  lung 

behind  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum,  the  space  being  occupied  by  the  trachea 
and  large  vessels  as  follows: — 

The  left  vena  innominata  crosses  the  sternum  just  below  the  upper  border. 
Next  come  the  great  primary  branches  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Deeper  still 
is  the  trachea  dividing  into  its  two  bronchi  opposite  the  junction  of  the  first 
and  second  bones  of  the  sternum.     Deepest  of  all  is  the  oesophagus. 

*  In  several  adult  normal  skeletons  measured  in  the  Hunterian  Museum,  the  average  diameters 
of  the  upper  opening  of  the  chest  were — antero-|)ost€rior,  about  2^  inches ;  transverse,  about  4^ 
inches.  In  the  skeleton  of  O'Brien,  the  Irish  giant,  the  an tero-pos tenor  diameter  measures  4 
inches,  the  transverse  6^. 
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About  one  inch  from  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum  is  the  highest  part  of 
the  aorta,  which  lies  on  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea. 

37.  The  course  of  the  arteria  innominata  corresponds  with  a  line  drawn  from 
the  middle  of  the  junction  of  the  first  with  the  second  bone  of  the  sternum,  to 
the  right  sterno-clavicular  joint.  When  the  artery  rises  higher  than  usual 
into  the  neck,  its  pulsation  can  be  felt  in  the  fossa  above  the  sternum. 

88.  Rules  for  counting  the  Bibs. — ^In  fat  persons  it  is  often  difficult  to 
count  the  ribs;  hence  the  following  rules  may  be  useful : — 

a.  The  finger  passed  down  from  the  top  of  the  sternum  soon  comes  to  a  trans- 
verse projection,  slight,  but  always  to  be  felt,  at  the  junction  of  the  first  with 
the  second  bone  of  the  sternum.  This  corresponds  with  the  level  of  the  carti- 
lage of  the  second  rib. 

6.  The  nipple  of  the  male  is  placed,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  between 
the  fourth  and  the  fifth  ribs,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  external  to  their 
cartilages. 

c.  The  lower  external  border  of  the  pectoralis  major  corresponds  with  the 
direction  of  the  fifth  rib. 

d,  A  line  drawn  horizontally  from  the  nipple  round  the  chest  cuts  the  sixth 
intercostal  space  midway  between  the  sternum  and  the  spine.  This  is  a  useful 
rule  in  tapping  the  chest. 

c.  When  the  arm  is  raised,  the  highest  visible  digitation  of  the  serratus  mag- 
nus  corresponds  with  the  sixth  rib.  The  digitations  below  this  correspond 
respectively  with  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs. 

f.  The  scapula  lies  on  the  ribs  from  the  second  to  the  seventh,  inclusive. 

g.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  can  be  felt  even  in  corpulent  persons,  out- 
side the  erector  gpinae,  sloping  downwards. 

h.  One  should  remember  the  fact  that  the  sternal  end  of  each  rib  lies  on  a  lower 
level  than  its  corresponding  vertebra.  For  instance,  a  line  drawn  horizontally 
backwards  from  the  middle  of  the  third  costal  cartilage  at  its  junction  with  the 
sternum,  to  the  spine,  would  touch  the  body,  not  of  the  third  dorsal  vertebra, 
but  of  the  sixth.  Again,  the  end  of  the  sternum  would  be  on  about  the  level  of 
the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  Much  latitude  must  be  allowed  here  for  variation  ^n 
the  length  of  the  sternum,  especially  in  women. 

39.  Interval  below  Clavicle. — Immediately  below  the  clavicle  we  recog- 
nize the  triangular  interval  between  the  pectoralis  major  and  the  deltoid.  This 
space  varies  in  diflFerent  cases,  depending  on  the  distance  between  the  muscles. 
It  is  important  as  a  guide  to  the  coracoid  process  and  the  axillary  artery.  In  a 
case  of  injury  to  the  shoulder,  to  ascertain  whether  the  coracoid  process  is 
broken,  carry  the  arm  outwards,  to  put  the  deltoid  and  pectoral  muscles  on  the 
stretch,  and  make  manifest  the  space  between  their  opposite  borders.  Pressing 
the  thumb  into  the  space  we  can  feel  the  inner  side  of  the  coracoid  process,  the 
apex  being  under  the  fibres  of  the  deltoid ;  thus  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether 
it  be  broken.  Moreover,  this  space  corresponds  with  the  line  of  the  axillary 
artery;  here  its  pulsation  can  be  distinctly  felt,  and  here  it  can  be  compress^ 
(but  not  easily,  or  for  long)  against  the  second  rib. 

40.  Internal  Mammary  Artery. — The  lino  of  the  internal  mammary  artery 
runs  perpendicularly  behind  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  sternum.  The  perforating  branch  through  the  second  intercostal  space  is 
generally  the  largest. 

41.  Outline  of  Heart  on  Chest-wall. — To  have  a  general  idea  of  the  form 
and  position  of  the  heart,  map  its  outline  on  the  wall  of  the  chest  as  follows: — 

a.  To  define  the  base  draw  a  transverse  line  across  the  sternum  corresponding 
with  the  upper  borders  of  the  third  costal  cartilages:  continue  the  line  half  an 
inch  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  and  one  inch  to  the  left. 

i.  To  find  the  apex,  mark  a  point  about  two  inches  below  the  left  nipple,  and 
one  inch  to  its  sternal  side.     This  point  will  be  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs. 

c.  To  find  the  lower  border  (which  lies  on  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm), 
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draw  a  line,  sligbtly  curved  downwards,  from  tlie  apex  acrosa  the  bottom  of 
the  sternum  (not  the  ensiform  cartilage)  as  far  as  its  right  edge, 

d.  To  define  th^  right  border  (formed  hy  the  right  auricle),  continue  the  last 
lino  upwards  with  an  outward  curve,  so  as  to  join  the  right  end  of  the  base, 

e.  To  define  the  left  border  (formed  \)j  the  left  ventricle),  draw  a  line  curving 
to  the  left,  but  not  including  the  nipple,  from  the  left  end  of  the  base  to  the 
apex 

Such  an  outline  (seen  in  the  cut,  below,  with  the  angles  rounded  off)  shows 
that  the  apex  of  tbo  heart  points  downwards  and  towards  the  left,  the  base  a 
little  upwards  and  towards  the  riebt;  that  the  greater  part  of  it  lies  in  the  left 
half  of  tlie  chest,  and  that  the  only  part  which  lies  to  the  right  of  the  sternum 
is  thti  right  auricle.  A  needle  introduced  in  the  third,  the  fourth,  or  the  fifth 
right  intercostal  space  close  to  the  sternum  would  penetrate  the  lung  and  the 
right  auricle,  • 

Fig.  662. 


A  roedlo  passed  through  the  second  intercostal  space,  close  to  the  right  side 
of  the  sternum,  would,  after  passing  through  the  lung,  enter  the  pericardium 
and  iho  most  prominent  part  of  the  bulge  of  the  aorta. 

A  needle  passed  through  the  first  intercostal  space,  close  to  the  right  side  of 
the  sternum,  would  pass  through  the  lung  and  enter  the  superior  vena  cava 
above  the  pericardium. 

42.  The  best  definition  of  that  part  of  the  prajcordial  region  which  is  lees 
resonant  on  percussion,  was  given  by  Dr.  Latham  years  ajro  in  his  "Clinical 
Lectures."  "Moke  a  circle  of  two  inches  in  diameter  round  a  point  midway 
between  the  nipple  and  the  end  of  the  sternum.  This  circle  will  define,  sufB. 
ciently  for  all  practical  purposes,  that  part  of  the  heart  which  lies  immediately 
behind  the  wall  of  the  chest,  and  is  not  covered  by  lung  or  pleura." 

Apox  of  the  Heart. — Tlio  apex  of  the  heart  pulsates  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  ribs,  two  inches  below  the  nipple,  and  one  inch  to  its  sternal  side.  The 
place  and  extent,  however,  of  the  heart's  impulse,  vary  a  little  with  the  position 
of  the  body.     Of  this  anyone  may  convince  himself  by  leaning  forwards,  back- 
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wards,  on  this  side  and  on  that,  feeling,  at  the  same  time,  the  heart.  Inspira- 
tion and  expiration  also  alter  the  position  of  the  heart.  In  a  deep  inspiration 
it  may  descend  half  an  inch,  and  can  be  felt  beating  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

43.  Valves  of  the  Heart, — The  aortic  valves  lie  behind  the  third  intercostal 
space,  close  to  the  left  side  of  the  sternum. 

The  pulmonary  valves  lie  in  front  of  the  aortic  behind  the  junction  of  the 
third  costal  cartilage,  on  the  left  side,  with  the  sternum. 

The  tricuspid  valves  lie  behind  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  about  the  level  of 
the  fourth  costal  cartilage. 

The  mitral  valves  (the  deepest  of  all)  lie  behind  the  third  intercostal  space, 
about  one  inch  to  the  left  of  the  sternum. 

Thus  these  valves  are  so  situated  that  the  mouth  of  an  ordinary  sized  stetho- 
scope will  cover  a  portion  of  them  all,  if  placed  over  the  sternal  end  of  the 
third  intercostal  space,  on  the  left  side.  All  are  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  lung; 
therefore  we  hear  their  action  better  when  the  breathing  is  for  a  moment  sus- 
pended. 

[Where  to  Ausctilt  the  Valves  of  the  Heart. — The  valves  being  so 

close  together,  it  is  evident  that,  to  discriminate  the  sound  of  one  from  that  of 
the  others,  we  must  be  able  to  auscult  them  separately ;  and  accordingly  we 
follow  the  diverging  course  of  the  blood-currents  they  transmit.     Hence, 

The  aortic  valve  is  best  ausculted  over  the  second  intercostal  space  at  the 
right  border  of  the  sternum ;  it  can  also  be  heard  over  the  aorta  in  the  back, 
from  the  third  to  the  ninth  dorsal  spines,  especially  if  there  be  any  murmur; 

The  pulmonary  valve,  over  the  second  space  at  the  left  border  of  the 
sternum ; 

The  tricuspid  valve,  over  the  middle  of  the  sternum  above  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage; and 

The  mitral  valve,  over  the  apex  of  the  heart.] 

44.  Outline  of  the  Lungs. — -'Now  let  us  trace  on  the  chest  the  outline  of 
the  lungs,  with  as  much  precision  as  their  expansion  and  contraction  in  breath- 
ing permit.    (See  the  cut.) 

45.  The  apex  of  each  lung  rises  into  the  neck  behind  the  sternal  end  of  the 
clavicle  and  sterno-mastoid  muscle  as  much  as  an  inch  and  a  half:  in  females 
rather  higher  than  in  males  (30).  From  the  sternal  ends  of  the  clavicles  the 
lungs  converge,  so  that  their  thin  cdprcs  almost  meet  in  the  mesial  line  on  a  level 
with  the  second  costal  cartilage.  Thus  there  is  little  or  no  lung  behind  the 
first  bone  of  the  sternum.  From  the  level  of  the  second  costal  cartilage  to  the 
level  of  the  fourth,  the  margins  of  the  lungs  run  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  close 
behind  the  middle  of  the  sternum:  consequently  their  thin  edges  overlap  the 
great  vessels  and  valves  at  the  base  of  the  heart. 

Below  the  level  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage  the  margins  of  the  lungs  diverge, 
but  not  in  an  equal  degree.  The  margin  of  the  right  corresponds  with  the 
direction  of  the  cartilage  of  the  sixth  rib:  the  margin  of  the  left,  being  notched 
for  the  heart,  runs  behind  the  cartilage  of  the  fourth.  A  line  drawn  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  nipple  would  find  the  lung  margin  about  the  lowest  part  of 
the  sixth  rib.  Laterally,  i,  e.,  in  the  axillary  line,  the  lung  margin  comes  down 
as  low  as  the  eighth  rib:  posteriorly,  t.  e.,  in  the  dorsal  or  scapular  line,  it  de- 
scends as  low  as  the  tenth. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  in  a  deep  inspiration,  the  lung  margins  descend 
about  one  inch  and  a  half. 

In  children  the  lungs  are  separated  in  front  by  the  thymus  gland.  Allowance 
should  bo  made  for  this.  About  the  approach  of  puberty  the  thymus  dis- 
appears. 

46.  Anterior  Mediastinum. — The  direction  of  the  anterior  mediastinum 
is  not  straight  down  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  but  slants  a  little  to  the  left, 
owing  to  the  position  of  the  heart.  The  right  pleural  sac  generally  encroaches 
a  little  upon  the  left,  behind  the  middle  of  the  sternum.     A  needle  introduced 
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through  the  middle  of  the  sternum  opposite  the  third  or  the  fourth  rib  would 
go  through  the  right  pleura. 

47.  Beflection  of  Pleura. — The  reflection  of  the  pleura  from  the  wall  of 
the  chest  on  to  the  diaphragm  corresponds  with  a  sloping  line  drawn  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sternum  over  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  down  to  the  lower  border 
of  the  last  rib. 

Since  the  pleura  lines  the  inside  of  the  last  rib,  a  musket  ball  or  other  foreign 
body,  loose  in  the  pleural  sac,  and  rolling  on  the  diaphragm,  might  fall  to  the 
lowest  part  of  the  sac,  which  would  be  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs. 
The  ball  might  be  extracted  here.  The  chest  might  also  be  tapped  here,  but 
not  with  a  trocar,  since  a  trocar  would  penetrate  both  layers  of  pleura,  and 
go  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  abdomen. 

The  operation  should  be  done  cautiously,  by  an  incision  beginning  about  two 
inches  from  the  spine,  on  the  outer  border  of  the  "  erector  spinaj,"  on  a  level 
between  the  spines  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  vertebrae.  The  intercos- 
tal artery  will  not  be  injured  if  the  opening  be  made  below  the  middle  of  the 
space,  which  is  very  widc.^ 

THE  BACK. 

'  48.  Median  Purrow. — In  a  muscular  man,  a  furrow,  caused  by  the  promi- 
nence of  the  erector  spinse  on  each  side,  runs  down  the  middle  of  the  back. 
The  lower  end  of  the  furrow  corresponds  with  the  interval  between  the  spine 
of  the  last  lumbar  and  that  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra.  [It  must  be  observed 
that  in  the  skeleton  and  the  body  furrows  and  prominences,  hills  and  hollows, 
are,  as  a  general  rule,  reversed.  Bonv  projections  in  the  skeleton,  as  a  rule, 
are  for  muscular  origins.  As,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  origin,  the  muscular 
bellies  swell  out,  such  prominences  lie  at  the  bottom  of  depressions.  But  when 
long  sickness  wastes  the  soft  parts,  the  form  of  the  skeleton  reappears,  and  such 
bony  prominences  then  become  the  favorite  seats  of  bedsores.] 

49.  Spines  of  Vertebree. — A  little  friction  with  the  fingers  down  the  back- 
bone win  cause  the  spines  of  the  vertcbrflB  to  bo  tipped  with  red,  so  that  they 
can  be  easily  countea,  and  any  deviation  from  the  straight  line  detected.  Still 
it  is  worth  remembering  that  the  spine  of  the  third  dorsal  is  on  a  level  with  the 
commencement  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula — that  the  spine  of  the  seventh  dor- 
sal is  on  a  level  with  the  inferior  ancle  of  the  scapula — that  the  spine  of  the 
last  dorsal  is  on  a  level  with  the  head  of  the  last  rib. 

Division  of  the  Trachea. — The  division  of  the  trachea  is  opposite  the 
spine  of  the  third,  in  some  cases  the  fourth,  dorsal  vertebra.  In  front  this  di- 
vision is  on  the  level  of  the  junction  of  the  first  with  the  second  bone  of  the 
sternum. 

The  root  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  is  marked  by  a  slight  dimple  in  the 
skin.  This  is  on  a  level  with  the  third  intercostal  space.  A  stethoscope  placed 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  dimple  would  cover  the  bronchus,  more  especially  the 
right,  since  it  is  nearer  to  the  chest  wall. 

Make  a  man  lean  forwards,  with  his  arms  folded  across  the  chest ;  this  will 
make  prominent  the  spines  of  the  vertebrae.  The  lower  border  of  the  trape- 
zius will  guide  you  to  tne  spine  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra. 

50.  The  place  where  the  kidney  is  most  accessible  to  pressure  is  below  the 
last  rib,  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  erector  spinae, 

51.  The  highest  part  of  the  ilium  is  about  the  level  of  the  fourth  lumbar 
spine.  The  best  incision  for  opening  the  descending  colon  is  in  a  slightly  slop- 
ing line  beginning  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  erector  spin®,  midway  between  the 

*  Special  oxperiments  upon  this  subject  wore  made  many  yean  ago  by  the  late  ProfcMcr 
Quckctt  in  tho  work-rooms  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
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crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  last  rib,  and  continued  across  the  flank  for  tbree 
inches  or  more,  according  to  the  amount  of  subcutaneous  fat.  [This  ilio-costal 
space  varies  very  much  in  its  vertical  measurement.  I  have  seen  it  only  a 
finger's  breadth,  and  again  a  whole  hand's  breadth.  The  line  of  the  colon 
passes  through  it  vertically  about  half  an  inch  behind  the  middle  of  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  (Heath.)] 

62.  In  the  pit  of  the  neck  we  can  feel  the  trapezius  and  the  ligamentum 
nuchffi.  By  pressing  deeply  we  detect  the  forked  and  prominent  spine  of  the 
second  cervical  vertebra. 

53.  The  spines  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  vertebrcB  recede  from 
the  surface  to  permit  free  extension  of  the  neck,  and  cannot  often  be  felt.  But 
the  spines  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  (v.  prominens)  stand  out  well. 

54.  Notice  that  most  of  the  spines  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  owing  to  their  ob- 
liquity, do  not  tally  with  the  heads  of  their  corresponding  ribs.  Thus,  the 
spine  of  the  second  dorsal  corresponds  with  the  head  of  the  third  rib;  the 
spine  of  the  third  dorsal  with  the  head  of  the  fourth  rib,  and  so  on  till  we  come 
to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  vertebrsB,  which  do  tally  with  their  corre- 
sponding ribs.     All  this,  however,  is  best  seen  in  the  skeleton. 

55.  The  spines  of  the  vertebrae  may  be  useful  as  landmarks  indicative  of  the 
levels  of  important  organs,  I  have  therefore  arranged  them  in  a  tabular  form, 
thus : — 

Tabular  Plan  of  Parts  opposite  the  Spines  of  the  Vertebrje. 
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5th.  Cricoid  cartilage.     (Esophagus  begins, 

7  th.  Apex  of  lung :  higher  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.     (30) 

1st. 
2d. 

8d.  Aorta  reaches  spine.    Apex  of  lower  lobe  of  lung.     Angle  of  bifur- 
cation of  trachea.     (49) 
4:th.  Aortic  arch  ends.    Upper  level  of  heart. 
5th. 
6th. 
7th. 

8th,  Lower  level  of  heart.     Central  tendon  of  diaphragm. 
9th.  QSsophagus   and  vena  cava  through  diaphragm.     Upper  edge  of 
spleen. 
10th.  Lower  edge  of  lung.    Liver  comes  to  surface  posteriorly.    Cardiac 

orifice  of  stomach. 
11th.  Lower  border  of  spleen.     Renal  capsule. 
12th.  Lowest  part  of  pleura.     Aorta  through  diaphragm.     Pylorus. 
1st.  Renal  arteries.    Pelvis  of  kidney.    (83) 
2d.  Termination  of  spinal  cord.     Pancreas.    Duodenum  just  below.* 

Receptaculum  chyli, 
3d.  Umbilicus.    Lower  border  of  kidney, 
4th.  Division  of  aorta.     (65)  Highest  part  of  ilium. 
5th. 


56.  Origins  of  the  Spinal  Nerves, — It  is  useful  to  know  opposite  what 

vertQbra)  the  spinal  nerves  in  the  different  regions  arise  from  the  spinal  cord. 
They  arise  as  follows: — 

The  origins  of  the  eight  cervical  nerves  correspond  to  the  interval  between 
the  occiput  and  the  sixth  cervical  spine. 

"  The  origins  of  th-e  first  six  dorsal  nerves  correspond  to  the  interval  between 
the  sixth  cervical  and  the  fourth  dorsal  spines. 


i 
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The  origins  of  the  six  lower  dorsal  nerves  correspond  to  the  interval  between 
the  fourth  and  the  eleventh  dorsal  spines. 

The  origins  of  the  five  lumbar  nerves  correspond  to  the  interval  between  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  spines. 

The  origins  of  the  five  sacral  nerves  correspond  to  the  spines  of  the  last  dorsal 
and  the  first  lumbar  vertebrae. 


[Fig.  663. — Diagram  and  Table  showing  the  Approximate  Relation  to  the  Spinal 
Nerves  of  the  Various  Motor,  Sensory,  and  Reflex  Functions  of  the  Spinal 
Cord.     {From  anatomical  and  pathological  data.)     From  Gowers. 
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57.  Movements  of  the  Spine. — The  movements  of  which  the  spine  is 
capable  arc  threefold  :  1,  flexion  and  extension;  2,  lateral  inclination ;  3,  torsion. 
Flexion  and  extension  are  freest  between  the  third  and  sixth  cervical  verte- 
brae, between  the  eleventh  dorsal  and  the  second  lumbar,  and  between  the  last 
lumbar  and  the  sacrum.  This  is  well  marked  in  severe  cases  of  opisthotonos, 
where  the  body  is  supported  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  hcels.^ 

Still  better  may  it  be  observed  when  a  mountebank  bends  backwards,  and 
touches  the  ground  with  his  head. 

Fig.  664. 


Opisthotonos.    After  Bell. 

The  lateral  movement  is  freest  in  the  neck  and  the  loins. 

The  movement  of  torsion  or  rotation  round  its  own  axis  may  be  proved  by 
the  following  experiment:  Seated  upright,  with  the  back  and  shoulders  wel) 
applied  against  the  back  of  a  chair,  we  can  turn  the  head  and  neck  as  far  as  70^. 
Jjcaning  forwards  LO'as  to  let  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebras  come  into  plaj, 
we  can  turn  80°  more.  ' 

[The  atlo-axoid  movement  amounts  to  25°  to  each  side,  the  remaining  cervical 
vertebrie  give  45°  more,  making  70°  in  the  neck ;  tlie  dorso-lumbar  movement 
is  about  80°  ;  to  which  the  hips  add  from  65°  to  80°,  or  a  total  rotation  of  165^ 
to  180°.  For  purposes  of  observation,  we  gain,  in  addition  to  this,  about  70^ 
more  for  the  eyeball,  so  that,  posteriorly,  the  field  of  vision  right  and  left  over- 
laps very  largely.] 

58.  Position  and  Motions  of  Scapula. — There  are  a  few  points  worthy 
of  observation  about  the  scapula.  It  covers  the  ribs  from  the  second  to  the 
seventh  inclusive.  We  can  feel  its  superior  angle  covered  by  the  trapezius. 
The  inferior  angle  is  covered  by  the  latissimus  dorsi,  which  keeps  it  well  applied 
against  the  ribs  in  the  strong  and  athletic;  but  in  weak  and  consumptive  persons 
the  lower  angles  of  the  scapulsD  project  like  wings — hence  the  term  "  scapulae 
alata)." 

A  line  drawn  horizontally  from  the  spine  of  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra  over 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula  gives  the  upper  border  of  the  latissimus  dorsi. 
Another  line  drawn  from  the  root  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  to  the  spine  of  the 
last  dorsal  vertebra  gives  the  lower  border  of  the  trapezius,  which  stands  a 
little  in  relief. 

69.  The  sliding  movement  of  the  scapula  on  the  chest  can  be  properly  under- 
stood only  on  the  living  subject.  It  can  move  not  only  upwards  ana  downwards 
as  in  shrugging  the  shoulders — backwards  and  forwards  as  in  throwing*  hack 
the  shoulders — but  it  has  a  rotatory  movement  round  a  movable  centre.  This 
rotation  is  seen  while  the  arm  is  being  raised  from  the  horizontal  to  the  vertical 

>  See  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  in  Sir  C.  Bell*s  **  Anatomy  of  Expression,"  p.  160. 
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position,  and  is  effected  by  the  co-operation  of  the  trapezius  with  the  serratus 
magnus.  The  glenoid  cavity  is  thus  made  to  look  upwards,  the  inferior  angle 
slides  forwards,  and  is  well  held  under  the  latissimus  dorsi. 

60.  For  the  medical  examination  of  the  back,  the  patient  should  sit  with  the 
arms  hanging  between  his  thighs,  to  lower  the  scapulae  as  much  as  possible.  In 
this  position  the  spine  of  the  scapula  corresponds  (nearly)  with  the  fissure 
between  the  upper  and  lower  lobes  of  the  lung ;  the  apex  of  the  lower  lobe 
being  about  the  level  of  the  third  rib. 

[Usually  I  prefer  to  have  the  arms  folded  across  the  chest — obviously  the 
better  position  for  women ;  and  it  uncovers  the  back  rather  better. 

The  remarkable  mobility  of  the  scapula  is  best  seen  by  contrasting  this 
position  with  the  place  of  the  scapula  when  the  shoulders  are  thrown  well 
back.  In  this  last  position  the  lower  angles  of  the  scapulae  will  be  two  or 
three  inches  apart,  while  in  the  former  this  interval  measures  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  inches.  Moreover  so  soon  as  the  arm  is  lifted  from  the  trunk  at  an 
angle  of  30°  or  40®  and  long  before  it  reaches  the  horizontal  line  the  scapula 
begins  to  move.  .This  mobility  of  the  scapula  explains  readily  the  great  range 
of  movement,  and  therefore  the  usefulness  of  the  arm,  in  cases  of  ankylosis  of 
the  shoulder  joint.] 

THE  ABDOMEN. 

The  student  is  assumed  to  be  familiar  with  the  conventional  lines  dividing 
the  abdomen  into  regions. 

61.  Abdominal  liines. — The  linea  alba,  or  central  line  of  the  abdomen, 
marks  the  union  of  the  aponeuroses  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  It  runs  from 
the  apex  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  symphysis  pubis.  As  this  line  is  the 
thinnest  and  least  vascular  part  of  the  abdominal  wall,  we  make  our  incision 
along  it  in  ovariotomy  [Caesarean  section  and  most  other  operations  on  the 
abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera]  and  in  the  high  operation  of  lithotomy;  in  it,  we 
tap  the  abdomen  in  ascites,  and  the  distended  bladder  in  retention  of  urine. 

The  so-called  "linea  semilunaris,"  at  th^  outer  border  of  the  sheath  of  the 
rectus,  corresponds  with  a  line,  drawn  slightly  curved  (with  the  concavity 
towards  the  linea  alba),  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  seventh  rib  to  the  spine  of 
the  pubes.  This  line  would  be  in  an  adult  about  three  inches  from  the  umbi- 
licus; but  in  an  abdomen  distended  by  dropsy  or  other  cause,  the  distance  is 
increased  in  proportion.  [These  lines  of  adhesion  in  the  abdominal  wall  limit 
extravasations,  emphysema,  etc.,  between  their  layers.] 

It  is  important  to  know  the  position  of  the  "lineae  transversae,"  or  tendinous 
intersections  across  the  rectus  abdominis.  There  are  rarely  any  below  the  umbi- 
licus, and  generally  three  above  it.  The  first  is  about  the  level  of  the  umbilicus. 
The  seconcT  is  about  four  inches  higher — that  is,  about  the  level  of  the  lowest 
part  of  the  tenth  rib.  These  are  the  principal  lines,  and  they  divide  the  upper 
part  of  each  rectus  into  two  nearly  quadrilateral  portions,  an  upper  and  a  lower; 
of  these,  those  on  the  right  side  are  a  trifle  larger  than  on  the  left.  We  see 
these  muscular  squares  pretty  plainly  in  some  athletic  subjects.  Much  more 
frequently  we  see  them,  too  much  exaggerated,  on  canvas  and  in  marble. 
Artists  are  apt  to  exaggerate  them  and  make  the  front  of  the  belly  too  much 
like  a  chess-board.  It  is  lucky  for  them  that  all  the  world  do  not  sec  with 
anatomical  eyes. 

A  familiarity  with  the  shape  and  position  of  these  divisions  of  the  rectus  is 
of  importance,  lest  we  should,  in  ignorance,  make  a  mistake  in  our  diagnosis. 
A  spasmodic  contraction  of  one  of  these  divisions,  particularly  the  upper,  or  a 
collection  of  matter  within  its  sheath,  has  been  frequently  mistaken  for  deep- 
seated  abdominal  disease. 

In  the  erect  position,  the  anterior  superior  spines  of  the  ilia  are  a  little  below 
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the  level  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.     The  bifurcation  of  the  aorta  is 
on  about  the  level  of  the  highest  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

62.  Umbilicus. — The  umbilicus  is  not  midway  between  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage and  ihe  pubes,  but  rather  nearer  to  the  pubes.  In  all  cases  it  is  situated 
above  the  centre  of  a  man's  height.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  say  that  when  a  man 
lies  with  legs  and  arms  outstretched,  and  a  circle  is  drawn  round  him,  the  umbi- 
licus lies  in  the  centre  of  it.  This  central  point  is  in  most  persons  just  above 
the  pubes. 

[From  the  vertex  to  the  umbilicus,  the  whole  height  being  taken  as  the  unit 
of  measurement,  is  .550  at  birth,  L  c,  the  mid-point  is  above  the  navel.  At  two 
years  it  is  at  the  navel,  and  gradually  falls  as  the  legs  grow  longer,  until,  at 
thirty,  the  mid-point  is  just  below  the  pubes  in  men  (half  an  inch)  and  just  above 
it  in  women.  Moreover,  while  at  three  to  live  years  of  age  the  whole  height  is 
equal  to  the  distance  between  the  outstretched  finger-tips,  before  that  age  it  is 
somewhat  greater,  and  in  adult  life  is  much  less.] 

In  very  corpulent  persons  two  deep  transverse  furrows  run  across  the  abdo- 
men. One  runs  across  the  navel  and  completely  conceals  it.  The  other  is  lower 
down,  just  above  the  fat  of  the  pubes.  In  tapping  the  bladder  above  the  pubes 
in  such  a  case,  the  trocar  should  be  introduced  where  this  line  intersects  the 
linea  alba. 

Although  the  position  of  the  umbilicus  varies  a  little  in  different  persons,  as 
the  abdomen  is  unusually  protuberant  or  the  reverse,  still,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
is  placed  about  the  level  of  the  body  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra.  Now,  since 
the  aorta  divides  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  fourth  lumbar,  it  follows  that 
the  best  place  to  apply  pressure  on  this  great  vessel  is  one  inch  below  the  umbi- 
licus, and  slightly  to  the  left  of  it  (65).  That  the  aorta  can,  xmder  favorable 
circumstances,  be  compressed  under  chloroform  sufficiently  to  cure  an  aneurism 
below  it,  is  proved  by  recorded  cases,  and  by  none  more  effectually  than  by 
a  ease  related  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "Reports  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital." 

It  may  bo  asked,  why  not  apply  pressure  on  the  aorta  above  the  umbilicus? 
The  answer  is,  that  the  aorta  above  the  umbilicus  is  farther  from  the  surface, 
and  is,  moreover,  covered  by  important  structures  upon  which  pressure  would 
bo  dangerous. 

[The  umbilicus  is  a  point  of  fusion  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  abdominal  wall. 
Hence,  it  becomes  a  most  valuable  guide  as  to  our  position  when  attacking 
tumors,  etc.,  in  the  abdomen.  Attempt  to  sweep  the  iiuger  under  the  umbili- 
cus: if  through  the  abdominal  wall  and  upon  the  tumor,  the  finger  will  meet 
v.ith  no  obstacle  other  than  adhesions,  which  can  be  destroyed ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, still  in  the  thickness  of  the  abdominal  wall  (and  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish  this  in  any  other  way),  the  finger  will  be  absolutely  arrested  at  the 
navel,  and  no  force  will  carry  it  further. 

The  umbilicus  being  the  remains  of  an  opening  into  the  belly,  when  stretched 
by  ascites,  as  the  fluid  can  insinuate  itself  everywhere,  it  usually  bulges  out 
considerably ;  but  in  tumors  this  cannot  be  the  case. 

Again,  it  affords  passage  to  the  contents  of  the  belly  not  uncommonly,  and 
so  we  have  umbilical  hernias;  and  sometimes  ovarian  fluids,  pus  in  peritonitis, 
and  entozoa  escape  here. 

It  is  also  an  important  point  for  measurements,  sometimes  used  in  fractures 
and  dislocations  of  the  hip  and  femur,  and  in  fractures  of  the  anterior  superior 
spines,  and  always  in  measuring  the  size  of  tumors  from  it  to  the  ensiform,  the 
pubes,  and  the  two  iliac  spines. 

The  umbilicus  is  always  much  deeper  and  wider  in  women  than  in  men.] 

63.  Farts  behind  Linea  Alba. — Let  us  next  consider  what  viscera  lie 
immediately  behind  the  linea  alba.  For  two  or  three  fingers'  breadth  below  the 
ensiform  cartilage  there  is  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  which  here  crosses  the 
middle  line.     Below  the  edge  of  the  liver  comes  the  stomach,  more  or  less  in 
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contact  with  the  linea  alba,  according  to  its  degree  of  distension.  In  extreme 
distension  the  stomach  pushes  everything  out  of  the  way,  and  occupies  all  the 
room  between  the  liver  and  the  umbilicus.  When  empty  and  contracted,  it 
retreats  behind  the  liver,  and  lies  flat  in  front  of  the  pancreas  at  the  back  of  the 
abdomen;  thus  giving  rise  to  the  hollow  termed  the  "pit  of  the  stomach."  But 
as  the  stomach  distends,  it  makes  a  considerable  fulness  where  there  was  a  pit. 
The  middle  of  the  transverse  colon  lies  above  thQ  umbilicus,  occupying  space 
(vertically  two  or  three  inches)  according  to  its  distension.  Behind  and  below 
the  umbilicus,  supposing  the  bladder  contracted,  are  the  small  intestines,  covered 
by  the  great  omentum. 

64.  PeritoneiUll. — The  peritoneum  is  in  contact  with  the  linea  alba  all  the 
way  down  to  the  pAbes,  when  the  bladder  is  empty.  But  when  the  bladder 
distends,  it  raises  the  peritoneum  from  the  middle  line  above  the  pubes;  so  that 
with  a  bladder  distended  half-way  up  to  the  umbilicus,  there  is  a  space  of  nearly 
two  inches  above  the  symphysis  where  the  bladder  may  be  tapped  without  risk 
of  injury  to  the  peritoneum.  For  the  same  reason,  we  have  space  sufficient  for 
the  successful  performance  of  the  high  operation  for  stone.  This  fact  in  ana- 
tomy must  have  been  well  understood  by  Jean  de  t)ot,  the  smith  at  Amsterdam, 
who,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  cut  himself  in  the  linea  alba  above  the  pubes, 
and  took  out  of  his  bladder  a  stone  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  The  stone,  the 
knife,  and  the  portrait  of  the  operator,  may  be  seen  to  this  day  in  the  museum 
at  Leyden. 

65.  Division  of  Aorta. — The  aorta  generally  divides  at  a  point  one  inch 
and  a  half  below  the  umbilicus.  A  more  reliable  guide  to  this  division  than 
the  umbilicus,  is  a  point  (a  very  little  to  the  left)  of  the  middle  line  about  the 
level  of  the  highest  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  A  line  drawn  with  a  slight 
curve  outwards  from  this  point  to  the  groin,  where  the  pulsation  of  the  common 
femoral  can  be  distinctly  felt  (rather  nearer  to  the  pubes  than  the  ilium),  gives 
the  direction  of  the  common  iliac  and  external  iliac  arteries.  About  the  first 
two  inches  of  this  line  belong  to  the  common  iliac,  the  remainder  to  the  external. 
Slight  pressure  readily  detects  the  pulsation  of  the  external  iliac  above  "Pou- 
part's  ligament." 

As  a  rule,  the  length  of  the  common  iliac  is  about  two  inches,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  there  are  frequent  deviations.  It  may  be  between  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  and  three  inches  and  a  half  long.  These  varieties  may  arise 
either  from  a  high  division  of  the  aorta,  or  a  low  division  of  the  common  iliac, 
or  both.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  during  life  what  is  its  length  in  a  given 
instance,  for  there  is  no  necessary  relation  between  its  length  and  the  height  of 
the  stature.  It  is  often  short  in  tall  men,  and  vice  versd.  Anatomists  generally 
describe  the  right  as  a  trifle  longer  than  the  left;  but  their  average  length  is 
pretty  nearly  the  same. 

66.  Mr.  Abernethy,  who  in  the  year  1796  first  put  a  ligature  round  the  exter- 
nal iliac,  made  his  incision  in  the  line  of  the  artery.  But  the  easiest  and  safest 
way  to  reach  the  vessel  is  by  an  incision  (recommended  in  the  first  instance  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  now  generally  adopted)  beginning  just  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  artery,  a  little  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  continued  upwards  and  out- 
wards a  little  beyond  the  spine  of  the  ilium.  The  same  incision  extended  far- 
ther in  the  same  direction  would  reach  the  common  iliac. 

67.  Bony  Prominences. — The  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  the 
spine  of  the  pubes,  and  the  line  of  Poupart's  ligament,  are  landmarks  with 
which  every  surgeon  should  be  thoroughly  familiar. 

68.  Spine  of  Ilinm. — The  spine  of  the  ilium  is  the  spot  from  which  we 
measure  the  length  of  the  lower  extremity.  It  is  a  valuable  landmark  in 
determining  the  nature  of  injuries  to  the  pelvis  and  the  hip.  The  thumb 
easily  feels  the  spine,  even  in  fat  persons.  Its  position  with  regard  to  the  tro- 
chanter major  should  be  carefully  examined.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
place  the  thumbs  firmly  on  the  opposite  spines,  and  to  grasp  the  trochanters 
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with  the  fingers.     Any  abnormal  position  on  one  side  is  thus  easily  ascertained 
with  the  sound  side  as  a  guide. 

[In  all  such  measurements  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  line  joining 
the  two  spines  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  body,  or  the  measure- 
ments cannot  fail  to  be  inaccurate.  The  spines  also  are  so  open  to  error,  as 
points  of  measurement  (for  we  scarcely  ever  can  get  precisely  corresponding 
points  on  the  two  sides),  that  I  have  long  since  adoptea  the  following  method. 
See  that  tlic  body  is  straight  and  the  pelvis  (i.  e.,  the  line  between  the  two  spines) 
at  right  angles  to  it.  Let  an  assistant  hold  the  head  immovably  in  the  middle 
line.  Let  thei  patient  seize  the  tape-line  with  his  teeth.  Measure  one  side,  say  to 
the  inner  malleolus.  Then  measure  the  other  side,  never  by  keeping  the  mea- 
sure of  the  first  side  and  simply  passing  across  to  the  other  leg,  but  by  an  inde- 
pendent measurement.  The  last  precaution  eliminates  our  pre-conceptions. 
The  chief  source  of  error  here — which  exists  in  all  methods  of  measurement — is 
the  position  of  the  pelvis.  The  advantage  is  in  one  and  the  same  starting-point, 
and  that  in  the  median  line. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  there  is  not  infrequently  a  normal 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  two  legs.] 

69.  Spine  of  Pubes. — The  spine  of  the  pubes  is  the  best  guide  to  the 
external  abdominal  ring.  It  cannot  easily  be  felt  by  placing  the  finger  directly 
over  it,  since  it  is  generally  covered  by  fat.  To  feel  it  distinctly,  we  should 
push  up  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  and  get  beneath  the  subcutaneous  fat.  If 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  it,  abduct  the  thigh,  and  the  tense  tendon  of 
the  adductor  longus  will  lead  up  to  it. 

The  position  of  the  spine  of  the  pubes  is  appealed  to  as  a  means  of  diagnosis 
in  doubt  between  inguinal  and  femoral  hernia.  The  spine  lies  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  neck  of  an  inguinal  hernia,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  a  femoral. 

The  spine  of  the  pubes  is  nearly  on  the  same  horizontal  line  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  trochanter  major.  In  this  line,  about  one  full  inch  external  to  tbe 
spine,  is  the  femoral  ring.     Here  is  the  seat  of  stricture  in  a  femoral  hernia. 

70.  Foupart's  Ligament,  or  Crural  Arch.— The  line  of  Poupart's  ligament 

(crural  arch)  is  in  most  persons  indicated  by  a  slight  crescent-like  furrow  along 
the  skin.  It  corresponus  with  a  line  drawn  not  straight,  but  with  a  gentle  curve 
downwards  from  the  spine  of  the'iliura  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  With  the 
lielp  of  the  preceding  landmarks  it  is  easy  to  find  the  exact  position  of  the 
external  ana  internal  abdominal  rings,  and  the  direction  of  the  inguinal 
canal. 

[In  hernia,  it  is  always  treacherous  to  trust  the  eye.  We  must  define  exactly 
the  iliac  and  pubic  spines  by  the  fingers,  and  draw  the  line  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment between  them.  It  lies  at  the  uppermost  border  of  the  "groin,"  or  groove 
between  the  abdomen  and  the  thigh ;  and  unless  we  so  define  its  two  ends  we  are 
very  apt  to  get  it,  and  especially  the  inner  and  most  important  end,  too  low, 
and  so  mistake  the  variety  of  hernia  we  have  to  deal  with. 

Moreover,  an  examination  of  the  external  abdominal  ring  will  disclose  it« 
condition  and  show  whether  the  hernia  is,  or  is  not,  inguinal.  Unfortunately, 
in  women,  in  whom  femoral  hernia  is  most  frequent,  this  examination  is  least 
satisfactory.  The  exact  location  of  the  line  of  Poupart*s  ligament  is,  therefore, 
in  women  doubly  important.] 

71.  Abdominal  BingS. — The  external  abdominal  ring  is  situated  immediately 
above  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  It  is  an  oval  opening  with  the  long  axis  directed 
obliquely  downwards  and  inwards.  Though  its  size  varies  a  little  in  different 
persons,  yet  as  a  rule  it  will  admit  the  end  of  the  little  finger,  so  that  we  can 
tell  by  examination  whether  it  be  free  or  otherwise.  To  ascertain  this,  the  best 
way  is  to  push  up  the  thin  skin  of  the  scrotum  before  the  finger ;  then,  by  track- 
ing the  spermatic  cord,  the  finger  readily  glides  over  the  crest  of  the  pubes  and 
feels  the  sharp  margins  t>f  the  ring. 

The  position  of  the  internal  ring  is  about  midway  between  the  spine  of  the 
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ilium  and  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes,  and  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  above 
Poapart's  ligament. 

72.  Ing^uinal  Canal. — The  position  of  the  external  and  internal  abdominal 
rings  being  ascertained,  it  is  plain  that  the  direction  of  the  inguinal  canal  must 
be  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  and  that  its  length  in  a  well-formed 
adult  male  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches,  according  as  we  include  the 
openings  or  not.  In  very  young  children  the  canal  is  much  shorter  and  less 
oblique,  the  inner  ring  being  behind  the  outer.  With  the  growth  of  the  pelvis 
in  its  transverse  direction,  the  anterior  spines  of  the  ilia  become  farther  apart, 
and  thus  draw  the  internal  ring  more  and  more  away  from  (i. «.,  to  the  outer 
side  of)  the  external. 

73.  Spermatic  Cord. — The  spermatic  cord  can  be  felt  as  it  emerges  through 
the  external  ring,  and  its  course  can  be  tracked  into  the  scrotum.  The  vas 
deferens  can  be  distinctly  felt  at  the  back  of  the  cord,  and  separated  from  its 
other  component  parts. 

74.  Epigastric  Artery. — The  direction  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery  corre- 
sponds with  a  line  drawn  from  the  inner  border  of  the  internal  ring  up  the 
middle  of  the  rectus  muscle  towards  the  chest.  [It  lies  to  the  inside  of  oblique, 
and  to  the  outside  of  direct  inguinal  hernia.] 

In  thin  persons  the  absorbent  glands  which  lie  along  Poupart's  ligament  can 
be  distinctly  felt.  They  are  upually  oval,  with  their  long  axes  parallel  to  the 
line  of  the  ligament. 

75.  Abdominal  Viscera. — Now  let  us  see  how  far  we  can  make  out  exter- 
nally the  position  and  size  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

To  make  this  examination  with  anything  like  success,  it  is  desirable  to  relax 
the  abdominal  muscles.  The  man  should  be  on  his  back,  the  head  shoulders 
and  thorax  being  well  raised,  to  relax  the  recti  muscles;  and  the  thighs  bent 
on  the  abdomen,  to  relax  the  several  fasciae  attached  to  the  crural  arch.  To 
induce  complete  relaxation,  where  a  very  careful  examination  is  desired  [ether 
or]  chloroform  should  be  given. 

In  manipulating  the  abdomen  we  should  not  use  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  This 
is  sure  to  excite  the  contraction  of  the  muscles.  The  flat  hand  should  be  gently 
pressed  upon  it,  and  with  an  undulating  movement. 

76.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  is 
about  the  level  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  at  its  junction  with  the  seventh 
costal  cartilage;  that  the  right  half  of  the  diaphragm  rises  to  about  the  level  of 
the  fifth  rib — that  is,  about  an  inch  below  the  nipple ;  that  the  left  half  does 
not  rise  quite  so  high.     In  tranquil  breathing  the  diaphragm  descends  about  half 

.an  inch. 

The  position  of  the  abdominal  viscera  varies,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  different 
persons.  In  some  of  them,  especially  the  stomach,  their  position  varies  in  the 
same  person  at  different  times. 

Let  us  take,  first,  the  largest  of  the  abdominal  viscera — the  liver. 

77.  Liver. — The  liver  lies  under  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  passes  across 
the  middle  line  over  the  stomach  into  the  left  hypochondrium,  generally  speak- 
ing, as  far  as  the  left  mammary  line.  The  extent  to  which  it  can  be  felt  below 
the  edges  of  the  ribs  depends  upon  whether  it  is  enlarged  or  not,  as  well  as  upon 
its  texture,  and  also  upon  the  amount  of  flatus  in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
As  a  rule,  in  health  its  lower  thin  border  projects  about  half  an  inch  below  the 
costal  cartilages,  and  can  be  felt  moving  up  and  down  with  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm ;  but  it  requires  an  educated  hand  to  feel  it.  An  uneducated  hand 
would  miss  it  altogether.  That  part  of  it,  however,  which  crosses  the  middle  line 
below  the  ensiform  cartilage  is  much  more  accessible  to  the  feel ;  here  it  lies 
immediately  behind  the  linea  alba,  and  in  front  of  the  stomach,  nearly  halfway 
down  to  the  umbilicus.  Here,  therefore,  is  the  best  place  to  feel  whether  the  liver 
be  enlarged  or  pushed  down  lower  than  it  ought  to  be.  If  it  be  much  enlarged 
and  much  lower,  even  the  .most  untutored  hand  could  detect  its  edge. 
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Even  if  the  edge  of  the  liver  be  felt  very  much  lower  than  its  normal  below 
the  ribs,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  liver  is  enlarged,  since  it  may  be 
pressed  down  by  other  causes — for  instance,  the  habit  of  wearing  tight  stays. 

To  what  height  does  the  liver  ascend?  This  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
careful  percussion  of  the  chest  wall.  The  highest  part  of  its  convexity  on  the 
right  side  is  about  one  inch  below  the  nipple,  or  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ex- 
ternal and  inferior  angle  of  the  pectoralis  major.  Posteriorly  the  liver  comes 
to  the  surface  below  the  base  of  the  right  lung,  above  the  level  of  the  tenth 
dorsal  spine. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  upper  border  of  the  liver  corresponds  with  the  level 
of  the  tendinous  centre  of  the  diaphragm ;  that  is,  the  level  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  sternum!  Thus  a  needle  thrust  into  the  right  side,  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  ribs,  would  traverse  the  lung,  and  then  go  through  the  diaphragm 
into  the  liver. 

78.  Oall  Bladder. — The  gall  bladder,  or  rather  the  fundus  of  it,  is  situated, 
but  cannot  be  felt,  just  below  the  edge  of  the  liver  about  the  ninth  costal  carti- 
lage, outside  the  edge  of  the  right  rectus  muscle. 

79.  Stomach. — The  stomach  varies  in  size  more  than  any  [other]  organ  in 
the  body.  When  empty  and  contracted  (63)  it  lies  at  the  back  of  the  abdomen, 
overlapped  by  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  in  front  of  the  pancreas.  When 
very  full,  it  turns  on  its  axis  and  swells  up  tpwards  the  front,  coming  clo^ 
behind  the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  occupying  most  of  the  left  hypochondrium 
and  epigastrium,  displacing  the  other  contiguous  organs,  pushing  in  every  di- 
rection, and  often  interfering  with  the  action  of  the  heart  and  left  lung.  Hence 
the  palpitation  and  distressing  heart-symptoms  in  indigestion  and  flatulence. 

The  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  lies  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  just 
below  the  level  of  the  junction  of  the  seventh  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum. 

80.  Pylorus. — The  pylorus  lies  under  the  liver,  on  the  right  side,  near  the 
end  of  the  cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib ;  but  it  cannot  be  felt  unless  occasionally 
when  enlarged  and  hardened  by  disease. 

81.  Spleen. — The  spleen,  if  it  be  healthy,  cannot  be  felt,  so  completely  is  it 
shelterea  by  the  ribs.  It  lies  on  the  left  suie,  connected  to  the  great  end  of  the 
stomach,  beneath  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  ribs,  between  the  axillary  lines 
— ^lines  drawn  vertically  downwards  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  of 
the  axilla.  Its  upper  edge  is  on  a  level  with  the  spine  of  the  ninth  dorsal  ver- 
tebra, its  lower  with  the  spine  of  the  eleventh. 

Its  position  and  size,  therefore,  in  health  can  only  be  ascertained,  and  not 
very  accurately,  by  the  extent  of  dulness  on  percussion.  The  greatest  amount 
of  dulness  would  be  over  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ribs;  above  this  the  thin  edge 
of  the  lung  would  intervene  between  the  spleen  and  the  abdominal  wall.  If,' 
therefore,  the  spleen  can  be  distinctly  felt  below  the  ribs,  it  must  be  enlarged. 
In  proportion  to  its  enlargement,  so  can  its  lower  rounded  border  be  detected 
below  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ribs,  especially  when  forced  downwards  by  a  deep 
inspiration,* 

82.  Pancreas. — The  pancreas  lies  transversely  behind  the  stomach,  and 
crosses  the  aorta  and  the  spine  about  the  junction  of  the  first  and  second  lum- 
bar vertebrflB.  The  proper  place  to  feel  for  it,  therefore,  would  be  in  the  linea 
alba  about  two  or  tliree  inches  above  the  umbilicus.  Is  it  perceptible  to  the 
touch  ? — only  under  very  deep  pressure,  and  very  favorable  circumstances,  such 
as  an  emaciated  and  empty  abdomen.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  it  may  be 
felt  under  such  conditions.  The  pancreas  of  normal  size,  in  thin  persons,  has 
been  mistaken  for  disease — disease  of  the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  or  aneu- 
rism of  the  abdominal  aorta. 

83.  Kidney. — The  kidney  lies  at  the  back  of  the  abdomen,  on  the  quadratus 
lumborum  and  psoas  muscles,  opposite  the  two  lower  dorsal  and  two  upper  1am- 

•  See  some  good  observations  on  the  position  of  the  enlarged  spleen,  by  Sir  W.  Jenner,  '*  Biit 
Med.  Journ.,"  Jan,  IG,  1869. 
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"bar  spines.  The  right,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  liver,  is  a  trifle — say,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch — lower  than  the  left.  The  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  on  about 
the  level  of  the  spine  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra:  the  upper  border  is  on 
about  the  level  of  the  space  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  spines ; 
the  lower  border  comes  as  low  as  the  third  lumbar  spine.  During  a  deep  in- 
spiration both  kidneys  are  depressed  by  the  diaphragm  nearly  half  an  inch. 

Can  we  feel  the  normal  kidney  ?  The  only  place  where  it  is  accessible  to 
pressure  is  just  below  the  last  rib,  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  "erector  spinae." 
T  say  accessible  to  pressure,  for  I  have  never  succeeded  in  satisfying  myself  that 
I  have  distinctly  felt  its  rounded  lower  border  in  the  living  subject,  nor  even  in 
the  dead,  with  the  advantage  of  flaccid  abdominal  walls  and  the  opportunity  of 
making  hard  pressure  with  both  hands,  placed  simultaneously,  one  in  front  of 
the  abdomen,  the  other  on  the  back.  For  these  reasons,  although  we  can  easily 
ascertain  its  degree  of  tenderness,  we  cannot  actually  feel  it  unless  it  be  consid- 
erably enlarged. 

We  must  be  on  our  guard  not  to  mistake  for  the  kidney  an  enlarged  liver  or 

spleen,  or  an  accumulation  of  feces  in  the  lumbar  part  of  the  colon,     [As  Sir 

W  illiam  Jenner  has  pointed  out,  the  anterior  border  of  the  spleen  is  sharp,  and 

may  be  notched,  in  both  of  which  respects  it  differs  from  the  kidney,  even  when 

enlarged.] 

8-i.  Large  Intestine. — Let  us  now  trace  the  large  intestine  and  see  where 
it  is  acces.sible  to  pressure.  The  "caecum,"  or  "caput  coli,"  and  the  ileo-caecal 
valve  lie  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  The  ascending  colon  runs  np  the  right  lumbar 
region  over  the  right  kidney.  [For  its  line,  see  §  51.]  The  transverse  colon 
crosses  the  abdomen  two  or  three  inches  above  the  umbilicus.  The  descending 
colon  lies  in  the  left  lumbar  region  in  front  of  the  left  kidney.  The  sigmoid 
flexure  occupies  the  left  iliac  fossa. 

Throughout  this  tortuous  course,  except  at  the  hepatic  and  splenic  flexures, 
the  colon  is  accessible  to  pressure,  and  we  could,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
detect  hardened  feces  in  it.  In  a  case  which  occurred  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  a  collection  of  feces  in  the  transverse  colon  formed  a  distinct  tumor 
in  the  abdomen.  All  the  symptoms  yielded  to  large  and  repeated  injections  of 
olive  oil.  In  another  case  an  accumulation  of  fecal  matter  in  the  sigmoid  flexure 
during  life  was  mistaken  for  a  malignant  disease. 

85.  Colotoniy. — The  operation  of  opening  the  colon  (colotomy)  may  be  done 
in  the  right  or  left  loin,  below  the  kidney,  in  that  part  of  the  colon  not  covered 
by  peritoneum. 

The  landmarks  of  the  operation  are: — (1)  The  last  rib,  of  which  feel  the 
sloping  edge;  ^2)  the  crest  of  the  ilium;  (3)  the  outer  border  of  the  "erector 
spinae.'*  The  incision  should  be  about  three  inches  long,  midway  between  the 
rib  and  the  ilium.  It  should  begin  at  the  outer  border  of  the  "erector  spinse," 
and  should  slope  downwards  and  outwards  in  the  direction  of  the  rib.  The  edge 
of  the  "quadratus  lumborum,"  which  is  the  guide  to  the  colon,  is  about  one 
inch  external  to  the  edge  of  the  "erector  spina;,"  or  three  full  inches  from  the 
lumbar  spines.  The  line  of  the  gut  is  vertical,  and  runs  for  a  good  two  inches 
between  the  lower  border  of  the  kidney  and  the  iliac  crest  on  the  left  side; 
rather  less  on  the  right. 

Small  Intestines. — All  the  room  below  the  umbilicus  is  occupied  by  the 
small  intestines.  The  coils  of  the  jejunum  lie  nearer  to  the  umbilicus  (one 
reason  of  the  great  fatality  of  umbilical  herniae).  Those  of  the  ilium  are  lower 
down.  [As  the  patches  of  Peyer  involved  in  typhoid  fever  lie  chiefly  near  the 
lower  end  of  the  ilium,  which  terminates  at  the  ilio-c8Bcal  valve,  this  will 
account  for  the  tenderness  found  here. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  ascites,  while  the  fluid  will  gravitate  to  the 
lowest  point  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  intestines,  being  filled  with  air  and 
tethered  to  the  spine  by  the  mesentery,  will  float  on  top.  Ilence  the  value  of 
"postural  diagnosis,"  i,  e.,  percussion  in  different  postures,  on  the  right  side, 
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the  left  side,  the  back,  etc.     lu  any  solid  or  encysted  tumor  this  cannot  hold 
good.] 

On  ths  right  side,  a  little  below  the  ninth  rib,  the  colon  lies  close  to  the  gall 
bladder,  and  is,  after  death,  sometimes  tinged  with  bile.  Posteriorly,  this  part 
of  the  colon  is  in  contact  with  the  kidney  and  duodenum. 

86.  Bladder. — When  the  bladder  distends,  it  gradually  rises  out  of  the  pelvis 
into  the  abdomen,  pushes  the  small  intestines  out  of  the  way  [lifts  the  peri- 
toneum oft*  from  its  anterior  wall],  and  forms  a  swelling  above  the  pubes,  reach- 
ing in  some  instances  up  to  the  navel.  The  outline  of  this  swelling  is  perceptihle 
to  the  hand  as  well  as  to  percussion.  More  than  this,  fluctuation  can  be  felt 
through  the  distended  bladder  by  tapping  on  it  in  front  with  the  fingers  of  one 
hand,  while  the  forefinger  of  the  other  passed  up  the  rectum  feels  the  bottom 
of  the  "trigone." 

TUE  PERINEUM. 

The  body  is  supposed  to  be  placed  in  the  usual  position  for  lithotomy. 

87.  Bony  Framework. — We  can  readily  feel  the  osseous  and  ligamentous 
boundaries  of  the  perineum;  namely,  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischia,  the 
tuberosities  of  the  ischia,  the  great  sacro-ischiatic  ligaments,  and  the  apex  of 
the  coccyx.  This  framework  forms  a  lozenge-shaped  space.  If  we  draw  an 
imaginary  line  across  it  from  the  front  of  one  tuber  ischii  to  the  other,  we  divide 
this  space  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  triangle.  The  anterior  is  nearly 
equilateral,  and,  in  a  well-formed  pelvis,  its  sides  are  from  three  to  three  and  a 
half  inches  long.  It  is  called  the  urethral  triangle.  The  posterior,  containing 
the  greater  part  of  the  anus  and  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  on  each  side,  is  called 
the  anal  triangle. 

88.  Kaph6. — ^A  slight  central  ridge  of  skin,  called  the  "raphd,-'  runs  from 
the  anus  up  the  perineum,  scrotum,  and  penis.  This  "raphd,"  or  middle  line 
of  the  perineum,  is  the  "line  of  safety"  in  making  incisions  to  let  out  matter  or 
eS'used  urine,  or  to  divide  a  stricture. 

89.  Central  point  of  Ferinexun, — It  is  very  important  to  know  that  a 
point  of  the  rapn^  about  midway  between  the  scrotum  (where  it  joins  the  peri- 
neum) and  the  centre  of  the  anus,  corresponds  with  the  so-called  ** central  ten- 
don" where  the  perineal  muscles  meet.  The  bulb  of  the  urethra  lies  above 
this  point,  and  never,  at  any  age,  comes  lower  down.  The  artery  of  the 
bulb,  too,  never  runs  below  this  level.  Therefore  the  incision  in  lithotomv 
should  never  commence  above  it.  A  knife  introduced  at  this  point,  and  pushed 
backwards  with  a  very  slight  inclination  upwards,  would  enter  the  membranous 
part  of  the  urethra  just  in  front  of  the  prostate  gland;  pushed  still  farther  it 
would  enter  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  This  point,  then,  is  a  very  good  land- 
mark to  the  urethra  in  lithotomy,  or,  indeed,  in  any  operations  on  the  peri- 
neum. 

The  incision  in  the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy,  beginning  below  the  point 
indicated,  should  be  carried  down  wards  and  outwards  between  the  anus  and  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  a  little  nearer  to  the  tuberosity  than  the  anus  [because 
the  rectum  is  wider  than  the  anus].  The  lower  end  of  the  incision  should  reach 
a  point  just  below  the  [level  of  the]  anus. 

90.  l^iang^ar  Ligament. — In  a  thin  perineum,  we  can  feel  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  or  the  "  so-called"  triangular  ligament  of  the 
urethra.  The  urethra  passes  through  it  about  one  inch  below  the  lower  part  of 
the  symphysis  pubis,  and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  higher  than  the  cen- 
tral tendon  of  the  perineum.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  these  landmarks 
in  introducing  a  catheter.  If  the  catheter  be  depressed  too  soon,  its  passage 
will  be  resisted  by  the  triangular  ligament ;  if  too  late,  it  will  be  likely  to  make 
a  false  passage  by  running  through  the  bulb. 
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91.  Anus. — One  of  ibe  most  important  landmarks  which  guide  a  surgeon  in 
his  operation  about  the  anus,  is  a  white  line^  at  the  junction  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane.  It  is  easily  recognized  and  is  of  especial  interest,  because  it 
marks  with  great  precision  the  linear  interval  between  the  external  and  internal 
sphincter  muscles.  From  this  line  the  internal  sphincter  extends  upwards, 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  for  about  an  inch,  becoming  gradually  more 
and  more  attenuated. 

The  wrinkled  appearance  of  the  anus  is  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the 
external  sphincter.  At  the  bottom  of  these  cutaneous  folds,  especially  towards 
the  coccyx,  we  look  for  "fissure  of  the  anus." 

92.  Landmarks  in  the  Hectum. — Many  valuable  landmarks  may  be  felt 
by  introducing  the  finger  into  the  rectum,  with  a  catheter  at  the  same  time  in 
the  urethra.     The  principal  of  these  landmarks  are  the  following : — ' 

a.  The  finger  can  feel  the  extent  and  powerful  grasp  of  the  internal  sphincter 
for  about  one  inch  up  the  bowel.  (91) 

b.  Urethra. — Through  the  front  wall  of  the  bowel  it  can  most  distinctly  feel 
the  track  of  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  exactly  in  the  middle  line. 
This  is  very  important,  because  you  can  ascertain  with  precision  whether  the 
catheter  has  deviated  from  the  proper  track. 

c.  Prostate  Gland. — About  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  from  the  anus, 
the  finger  comes  upon  the  prostate  gland.  The  gland  lies  in  close  contact  with 
the  bowel,  and  can  be  detected  by  its  shape  and  nard  feel.  The  finger,  moved 
from  side  to  side,  can  examine  the  size  of  its  lateral  lobes,  their  consistence  and 
sensibility. 

d.  The  finger,  introduced  still  farther,  can  reach  beyond  the  prostate,  as  far 
as  the  apex  of  the  trigone  of  the  bladder.  More  than  this,  it  can  feel  the  angle 
between  the  *' ductus  communes  ejaculatorii,"  which  forms  the  apex  of  the 
trigone.  This  is  the  precise  spot  where  the  distended  bladder  should  be 
punctured  through  the  rectum.  The  more  distended  the  bladder,  the  easier 
can  this  spot  be  felt.  Fluctuation  is  at  once  detected  by  a  gentle  tap  on  the 
bladder  above  the  pubes  (86).  The.  trocar  must  be  thrust  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  distended  bladder ;  that  is,  roughly  speaking,  in  a  line  drawn 
from  the  anus  through  the  pelvis  to  the  umbilicus. 

e.  The  fold  of  peritoneum,  called  the  recto-vesical  pouch,  is  about  four  inches 
from  the  anus,  therefore  it  is  not  within  reach  of  the  finger;  and  wo  run  no 
risk  of  wounding  it  in  tapping  the  bladder  if  the  trocar  be  introduced  near 
the  angle  of  the  trigone.  [Roberts  has  measured  the  distance  of  the  recto- 
vesical (or  recto- vaginal)  pouch  from  the  anus,  both  in  situ  and  after  removal 
from  the  body.  The  distance  was  one  and  a  quarter  to  two  inches  in  situ,  and 
from  three  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  quarter  inches  after  removal.] 

/.  The  finger  can  feel  one  of  the  ridges  or  folds  of  mucous  membrane  which 
are  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum.  This  fold  projects  from  the  side, 
and  sometimes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  near  the  prostate.  When 
thickened  or  ulcerated,  this  fold  occasions  great  pain  in  defecation ;  and  great 
relief  is  afforded  by  its  division. 

g.  Lastly,  the  finger  can  examine  the  condition  of  the  spaces  filled  with  fat 
on  either  side  of  the  rectum,  called  the  iachio-rectal  fossoB,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  existence  of  deep-seated  collections  of  matter,  or  the  internal  commu- 
nications of  fistuloe. 

[It  is  often  important  to  instruct  mothers  and  nurses  as  to  the  difference  in  the 
direction  of  the  anus  and  that  of  the  rectum,  in  order  that  they  may  introduce 
the  nozzle  of  an  enema  syringe  without  pain.  The  rectum,  after  following  the 
curve  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  suddenly  bends  backward  and  terminates  in 
the  anus.  The  axis  of  the  anal  opening  is  in  the  direction  of  the  navel  for 
about  an  inch,  and  when  the  finger,  the  syringe-nozzle,  or  other  instrument,  has 

'  "  Lectures  on  Rest  and  Pain,"  by  John  Hilton,  F.R,S.     London,  1863,  p.  280. 
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been  introduced  thus  far,  it  may  then  be  swept  around  so  as  to  point  to  the 
small  of  the  back  and  be  pushed  in  as  far  as  necessar3\ 

It  is  useful  to  remember  that  in  women  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  can 
be  everted  from  the  rectum,  and,  vice  versa^  the  rectum  from  the  vagina,  and 
so  be  carefully  examined  without  a  speculum.] 

Introduction  of  Catheters. — In  the  introduction  of  catheters  the  following 
are  good  rules.  Keep  the  point  of  the  instrument  well  applied  against  the 
upper  surface  of  the  urethra; — depress  the  handle  at  the  right  moment  (90); — 
keep  the  umbilicus  in  view; — in  cases  of  difficulty  feel  the  urethra  through  the 
rectum,  to  ascertain  whether  the  instrument  bo  in  the  right  direction.  Atten- 
•tion  to  these  rules  diminishes  the  risk  of  making  a  false  passage,  an  injury 
which  under  great  delicacy  in  manipulation  ought  never  to  happen. 

Urethra  in  the  Child. — In  children  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra 
is,  relatively  speaking,  very  long,  owing  to  the  smallnecs  of  the  prostate.  It 
is  also  more  sharply  curvea,  because  the  bladder  in  children  is  more  in  the  ab- 
domen than  in  the  pelvis.  It  is,  moreover,  composed  of  thin  and  delicate  walls. 
The  greatest  gentleness,  therefore,  should  be  used  in  passing  a  catheter;  else 
the  instrument  is  likely  to  pass  through  the  coats  and  make  a  false  passage. 
Hence  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  ascertain  through  the  rectum  whether 
the  instrument  be  in  the  right  track  and  moving  freely  in  the  bladder,  which 
can  also  be  easily  felt  in  children. 


THE  THIGU. 

93.  Foupart's  Ligament,  or  Cmral  Arch. — Mark  the  anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium,  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  and  define  the  line  of  "Poupart's 
ligament"  which  extends  between  them.  This  line  is  one  of  our  guides  in  the 
diagnosis  of  inguinal  and  femoral  hernia?.  If  the  bulk  of  the  tumor  be  above 
the  line,  the  hernia  is  probably  inguinal ;  if  below  it,  femoral.  The  line  is  not 
a  straight  one  drawn  from  the  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  but 
slightly  curved,  with  the  convexity  downwards,  owing  to  its  close  connection 
with  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh.  In  many  persons  it  can  be  distinctly  felt ;  in 
nearly  all  its  precise  course  is  indicated  by  a  slight  furrow  in  the  skin. 

For  the  points  about  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  refer  to  paragraph  69. 

94.  Furrow  at  the  Bend  of  the  Thigh.— When  the  thigh  is  even  slightly 
bent,  there  appears  a  second  furrow  in  the  skin  below  that  at  the  crural  arch. 
This  second  furrow  begins  at  the  angle  between  the  scrotum  and  the  thigh, 
passes  outwards,  and  is  gradually  lost  between  the  top  of  the  trochanter  and 
the  anterior  superior  spin6  of  the  ilium.  It  runs  right  across  the  front  of  the 
capsule  of  the  nip-joint.  For  this  reason  it  is  a  valuable  landmark  in  amputa- 
tion at  the  hip-joint.  The  point  of  the  knife  should  be  introduced  externally 
where  the  furrow  begins,  should  run  precisely  along  the  line  of  it,  and  come 
out  where  it  ends ;  so  that  the  capsule  of  the  joint  may  be  opened  with  the  first 
thrust.  In  suspected  disease  of  the  hip,  pressure  made  in  this  line,  just  below 
the  spine  of  the  ilium,  will  tell  us  if  the  joint  be  tender.  Effusion  into  the 
joint  obliterates  all  trace  of  the  furrow,  and  makes  a  fulness  when  contrasted 
with  the  opposite  groin. 

95.  Saphenous  Opening.— In  most  persons  there  is  a  natural  depression 
over  the  saphenous  opening  m  the  fascia  lata,  where  the  saphena  vein  joins  the 
femoral.  The  position  of  this  opening  is  just  below  the  inner  third  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  external  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  This 
is  the  place  where  the  swelling  of  a  femoral  hernia  first  appears :  therefore  it 
ought  to  be  carefully  examined  in  cases  of  doubt. 

96.  Femoral  Hing. — The  position  of  the  femoral  ring,  through  which  the 
hernia  escapes  from  the  abdomen,  is,  on  a  deeper  plane,  about  half  an  inch 
higher  than  the  saphenous  opening,  and  immediately  under  Poupart's  ligament. 
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As  the  piano  of  the  ring  is  vertical  in  the  supine  position  of  the  body,  the  way 
in  whicn  we  should  try  to  reduce  a  femoral  hernia  is  by  pressure,  applied  first 
in  a  downward  direction,  afterwards  in  an  upward.  The  intestine  protruded 
has  to  pass  back  under  a  sharp  edge  of  fascia,  namely,  the  upper  horn  of  the 
saphenous  opening  (known  as  Hey's  ligament).  At  the  same  time  we  bend  the 
thigh,  to  relax  the  fascia  as  much  as  possible. 

A  good  way  to  find  the  seat  of  the  femoral  ring  with  precision  is  the  follow- 
ing:— Feel  for  the  pulsation  of  the  femoral  artery  on  the  pubes;  allow  half  an 
inch  (on  the  inner  side)  for  the  femoral  vein ;  then  comes  the  femoral  ring. 

la  performing  the  operation  for  the  relief  of  the  stricture  in  femoral  hernia 
the  incision  through  the  skin  should  be  about  an  inch  and  a  half  external  to 
the  spine  of  the  pubes.  Its  direction  should  bo  vertical,  and  its  middle  should 
be  just  over  the  femoral  ring. 

97.  Lymphatic  Glands  in  the  Groin. — The  cluster  of  inguinal  and  fem- 
oral lymphatic  glands  can  sometimes  be  felt  in  thin  persons.  The  inguinal  lie 
for  the  most  part  along  the  line  of  Poupart's  ligament:  they  receive  the  absorb- 
ents from  the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  the  urethra,  the  penis,  the  scrotum  [perineum, 
gluteal  region],  and  the  anus.  The  femoral  glands  lie  chiefly  over  the  saphe- 
nous opening  and  along  the  outer  side  of  the  saphena  vein :  they  receive  the 
absorbents  of  the  lower  extremity;  they  receive  some  also  from  the  scrotum — 
of  which  wo  have  practical  evidence  in  cases  of  chimney-sweepers'  cancer. 

98.  Trochanter  Major. — The  trochanter  major  is  a  most  valuable  landmark, 
to  which  we  are  continually  appealing  in  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity. There  is  a  natural  depression  over  the  hip  (in  fat  persons)  where  it 
lies  very  near  the  surface,  and  can  be  plainly  felt,  especially  when  the  thigh  is 
rotated.  Nothing  intervenes  between  the  bone  and  the  skin  except  the  strong 
fascia  of  the  gluteus  maximus  and  the  great  bursa  underneath  it. 

The  top  of  the  trochanter  lies  pretty  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  spine  of  the 
pubes,  and  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  lower  than  the  top  of  the  head  of 
the  femur.  A  careful  examination  of  the  bearing  of  the  great  trochanter  to 
the  other  bony  prominences  of  the  pelvis,  and  a  comparison  of  its  relative  posi- 
tion with  that  of  the  opposite  side,  are  the  best  guides  in  the  diagnosis  of  injur- 
ies about  the  hip,  and  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  femur. 

99.  Nelaton's  Line. — "If  in  the  normal  state  you  examine  the  relations  of 
the  great  trochanter  to  the  other  bony  prominences  of  the  pelvis,  you  will  find 
that  the  top  of  the  trochanter  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium.  This  line  also  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  acetabulum.  The  ex- 
tent of  displacement  in  dislocation  or  fracture  is  marked  by  the  projection  of 
the  trochanter  behind  and  above  this  line."^ 

"N^laton's  line,"  as  it  is  termed,  theoretically  holds  good.  But  in  stout  per- 
sons it  i^  not  always  easy  to  feel  these  bony  points  so  as  to  draw  the  line  with 
precision.  A  surgeon  must,  after  all,  in  many  cases  trust  to  measurement  by 
nis  eyes  and  his  flat  hands — his  best  guides.  Thus,  let  the  thumbs  bo  placed 
firmly  on  the  spines  of  the  ilia,  while  the  fingers  grasp  the  trochanters  on  each 
side.  Having  the  sound  side  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  the  hand  will  easily 
detect  any  displacement  on  the  injured  side.  Ilippocrates  bids  us  compare  the 
sound  parts  with  the  parts  affected  (in  fractures)  and  observe  the  inequalities. 

The  top  of  the  great  trochanter  is  the  guide  in  an  operation  recently  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Adams,  namely,  the  "subcutaneous  section  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur."  "The  puncture  should  be  made  one  inch  above  and  nearly  one  inch  in 
front  of  the  top  of  the  trochanter.  The  neck  of  the  bone  is  to  be  sawn  through 
at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  the  saw  working  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
about  one  inch  below  it," 

Spine  of  the  Tlinin, — The  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  is  the  point 
from  which  we  measure  the  length  of  the  lower  limb.     [See  §  68.]     By  looking 

*  X61aton,  **Pathologio  chirurgicalc,"  t.  iv.  p.  441.     1848. 
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at  the  spines  of  opposite  sides  we  can  detect  any  slant  in  the  pelvis.  By  pres- 
sure on  both  spines  simultaneously  we  examine  if  there  be  a  fracture  of  the 
pelvis,  or  disease  at  the  sacro-iliac  joint. 

100.  *'In  reducing  a  dislocation  of  the  hip  by  manipulation  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that,  in  every  position,  the  head  of  the  femur  faces  nearly  in  the 
direction  of  the  inner  aspect  of  its  internal  condyle."* 

101.  Compression  of  Femoral  Artery. — About  a  point  midway  between 
the  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  femoral  artery  can  be  felt 
beating,  and  effectually  compressed,  against  the  pubes.  How  should  the  pres- 
sure be  applied  when  the  patient  lies  on  the  back?  In  accordance  with  the 
slope  of  the  bone — that  is,  with  a  slight  inclination  upwards.  A  want  of  atten- 
tion to  this  point  is  the  reason  why  so  many  fail  when  they  undertake  to  com- 
mand the  circulation  through  the  femoral  artery  in  an  amputation,  or  to  cure  an 
aneurism  by  digital  compression.  [I  think  the  chief  reason  of  failure  in 
attempting  compression  of  the  femoral  is  that  pressure  is  made  two  or  three 
inches  below  Poupart's  ligament,  instead  of  immediately  below  it.  In  the  for- 
mer position,  thick  muscles  form  the  floor  against  which  it  is  ineflfectually  com- 
pressed ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  directly  on  the  edge  of  the  pelvis  or  the  head  of 
the  femur.] 

If  the  Italian  tourniquet  be  used,  we  should  be  careful 4o  adjust  the  counter- 
pad  well  under  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  If  digital  pressure  be  used,  it  is 
easy  to  command  the  femoral  by  slight  pressure  of  the  thumb,  provided  the 
fingers  have  a  firm  hold  on  the  great  trochanter. 

102.  SartoriUB. — The  sartorius  is  the  great  fleshy  landmark  of  the  thigh,  as 
the  biceps  is  of  the  arm,  and  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  of  the  neck.  Its 
direction  and  borders  may  easily  be  traced  by  asking  the  patient  to  raise  his 
leg,  a  movement  which  puts  the  muscle  in  action.  The  same  action  defines  the 
boundaries  of  the  triangle  (of  Scarpa)  formed  by  Poupart's  ligament,  the 
adductor  longus  and  sartorius. 

Line  of  Femoral  Artery. — To  define  the  course  of  the  femoral  artery, 
draw  a  lino  from  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and 
the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  (spurlike)  tubercle  for  the  adductor  magnus  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  knee.     The  femoral  artery  lies  under  the  upper  f  of  this  line. 

The  sartorius  begins  to  cross  the  artery,  as  a  rule,  from  three  to  four  inches 
below  Poupart's  ligament.  The  point  at  which  the  profunda  artery  arises  is 
about  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  below  the  ligament.  Therefore  the  incision 
for  trying  the  femoral  in  Scarpa's  triangle  should  commence  about  a  hand's 
breadth  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  be  continued  for  three  inches  in  the  line 
of  the  artery. 

To  command  the  femoral  in  Scarpa's  triangle,  the  pad  of  the  tourniquet  should 
be  placed  at  the  apex,  and  the  direction  of  the  pressure  should  be,  not  back- 
wards, but  outwaras,  so  that  the  artery  may  ba  compressed  against  the  femur. 

In  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh  the  femoral  artery  lies  in  Hunter's  canal, 
overlapped  by  the  sartorius.  About  the  commencement  of  the  lower  third  the 
artery  leaves  the  canal  through  the  oval  opening  in  the  adductor  magnus,  and, 
under  the  name  of  popliteal,  enters  the  popliteal  space.  The  line  for  finding 
the  artery  in  Hunter's  canal  has  been  already  traced  (102).  The  incision  to 
reach  the  artery  in  this  part  of  its  course  would  fall  in  with  the  outer  border 
of  the  sartorius.  ' 

To  command  the  femoral  artery  in  Hunter's  canal,  the  pressure  should  he 
directed  outwardly,  so  as  to  press  the  vessel  against  the  bone. 

1  Bin^clow,  **  Mechanism  of  DLsloeation  and  Fracture  of  the  Hip."     Philadelphia,  1869. 
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103.  Buttocks. — ^Bony  Landmarks. — The  bony  landmarks  of  the  buttocks 
which  can  be  distinctly  felt  are:  1,  the  posterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilia;  2, 
the  spines  of  the  sacral  vertebrao ;  3,  the  two  tubercles  of  the  last  sacral  verte- 
bra; 4,  the  apex  of  the  coccyx  in  the  deep  groove  leading -to  the  anus;  5,  the 
tuberosities  of  the  ischia  on  each  side  of  tne  anus. 

The  posterior  spines  of  the  ilia  are  about  the  level  of  the  second  sacral  spine, 
and  corresponds  with  the  middle  of  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis. 

The  third  sacral  spine  marks  the  lowest  level  to  whicn  the  membranes  of  the 
cord  and  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  descend  in  the  spinal  canal. 

The  tuberosities  of  the  ischia,  in  the  erect  position,  are  covered  by  the  gluteus 
maxiraus.  In  the  sitting  position  they  support  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  are 
only  covered  by  a  thick  pad  of  coarse  fat.  Between  this  pad  and  the  bones 
there  is  a  bursa,  which  becomes  occasionally  enlarged  and  inflamed  in  coach- 
men. 

The  prominence  of  the  nates  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  man  in  con- 
nection with  his  erect  attitude.  "Les  fesses  n'appartiennent  qu'4  Tespfece 
humaine,"  They  are  formed  of  an  accumulation  of  fat  over  the  great  muscle 
of  the  buttock  (gluteus  maximus).  From  their  appearance  we  may  gather 
some  indication  of  the  state  of  the  constitution.  They  are  firm  and  globose  in 
the  vigorous;  loose  and  flaccid  in  the  infirm.  Wasting  and  flattening  of  one, 
compared  with  the  other,  is  an  early  symptom  of  disease  in  the  hip. 

104.  Fold  of  the  Buttock. — The  deep  furrow,  termed  "  the  fold  of  the  but- 
tock" [or  gluteo- femoral  fold],  which  separates  the  nates  from  the  back  of  the 
thigh,  corresponds  with  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus.  Its  altered 
direction  in  disease  of  the  hip  is  very  characteristic.  This  is  the  best  place  to 
feel  for  the  great  ischiatic  nerve.  We  find  it  by  pressing  deeply  between  the 
trochanter  and  the  tuber  ischii,  rather  nearer  to  trie  latter.  Wfien  we  sit  up- 
right, the  nerve  is  not  liable  to  pressure ;  but  ili  becomes  numbed  when  we  sit 
long  sideways. 

105.  Gluteal  Artery. — To  find  at  what  point  the  gluteal  artery  comes  out 
of  the  pelvis,  draw  a  lino  from  the  posterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the 
top  of  the  trochanter  major,  rotatea  inwards.  The  junction  of  the  inner  with 
the  middle  third  of  this  line  lies  over  the  artery  as  it  emerges  from  the  upper 
border  of  the  great  ischiatic  notch. 

The  point  of  exit  of  the  ischiatic  artery  from  the  pelvis  is  about  half  an  inch 
lower  than  that  of  the  gluteal. 

106.  Pudic  Artery. — The  pudio  artery  crosses  the  spine  of  the  ischium. 
To  find  it,  draw  a  line  from  the  outer  side  of  the  tuber  ischii  to  the  posterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  The  junction  of  the  lower  with  the  middle  third 
gives  the  position  of  the  artery.  The  ischiatic  artery  lies  close  to  it,  but  nearer 
the  middle  line. 

Looking  at  the  course  of  these  arteries  it  appears  that  when  we  sit  on  hard 
S3at3  the  pressure  is  sustained  by  the  bones;  when  we  recline  on  soft  seats  the 
pressure  is  sustained  more  by  the  soft  parts,  and  reaches  the  arteifies;  hence  the 
tendency  of  modern  modes  of  reposing  to  drive  the  blood  into  the  interior  of 
the  pelvis  and  favor  the  production  of  piles  and  uterine  disorders.  A  celebrated 
French  accoucheur  used  to  say  that  the  fashion  of  high  waists,  tight  lacing,  and 
easy  chairs  brought  him  many  thousands  a  year. 


THE  KNEE. 

107.  Bony  Points, — The  patella;  the  tuberosities  of  the  two  condyles;  the 
tubercle  of  tne  tibia  for  the  attachment  of  the  ligamentum  patellaQ;  another  (the 
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lateral)  tubercle,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of  the  tibia ;  and  the  head  of  the 
fibula  are  the  chief  bony  landmarks  of  the  knee. 

Observe  that  the  head  of  th«  fibula  lies  at  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the 
tibia,  and  that  it  is  pretty  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  tubercle  for  the  attachment 
of  the  ligamentum  patellae. 

We  can  also  feel  the  adductor  tubercle  or  spur-like  projection  of  bone  above 
the  internal  condyle*  which  gives  attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the  adductor 
magnus.  This  spur-like  projection  corresponds  with  the  level  of  the  epiphysis  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  and  also  with  the  level  of  the  highest  part  of  the 
trochlea  for  the  patella:  facts  worth  notice  in  performing  excision  of  the  knee. 
[The  importance  of  preserving  intact  this  inferior  epiphysial  cartilage  of  the 
femur  is  best  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  is  the  seat  of  the 
greatest  growth  in  the  entire  body.  While  the  whole  body  from  birth  to  adult 
life  grows  (in  the  male)  3.37  times,  and  the  whole  leg  4.49  times,  the  lower 
femur  grows  7.30  times.] 

"In  reducing  a  dislocation  of  the  hip,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  internal  condyle  in  every  position  of  the  limb  faces  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  the  hes^d  of  the  femur."     (100) 

The  tubercle  on  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  gives  attachment  to 
the  broad  and  strong  aponeurosis  (tendon  of  the  tensor  fasciae),  which,  acting 
like  a  brace  for  the  support  of  the  pelvis,  is  well  seen  in  emaciated  persons 
down  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh.  [In  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
therefore,  instead  of  being  tense,  the  fascia  will  yield  to  pressure,  especially 
just  above  the  knee  and  the  great  trochanter.  The  patient  should  be  standing 
f  Allis).]  This  tubercle  indicates  the  level  to  which  the  condyles  of  the  femur 
aescena,  and  the  lower  level  of  the  synovial  membrane. 

The  patella,  in  extension  of  the  knee,  is  nearly  all  above  the  condyles;  in 
flexion,  it  lies  in  the  inter-condyloid  fossa  (more  on  the  external  condyle),  and 
thus  protects  the  joint  in  kneeling.  Its  inner  border  is  thicker  and  more  promi- 
ntnt  than  the  outer,  which  slopes  down  towards  its  condyle. 

108.  Ligamentum  Patellae. — The  line  of  the  ligamentum  patellae  is  verti- 
cal. Hence  any  deviation  from  this  line,  one  way  or  the  other,  indicates  more 
or  less  dislocation  of  the  tibia.  There  is  a  pellet  of  fat  under  the  ligament, 
which  answers  a  **  packing"  purpose — sinking  in  when  the  knee  is  bent;  rising 
when  the  knee  is  extended,  and  bulging  on  either  side  of  the  tendon,  almost 
enough  to  give  the  feel  of  fluctuation. 

In  a  well-formed  leg  the  ligamentum  patellae,  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  and 
the  middle  of  the  ankle  should  be  in  the  same  straight  line.  A  useful  point  in 
the  adjustment  of  fractures. 

Behind  the  upper  half  of  the  ligamentum  patellae  is  the  synovial  membrane 
of  the  knee-joint;  behind  the  lower  half  is  a  synovial  bursa  and  a  pad  of  fat. 
It  is  well  to  remember  this  in  cases  of  injury  to  the  ligamentum  patellae. 

109.  Patellar  Bursa, — The  patellar  or  housemaid's  bursa  is  situated  not 
only  over  the  patella,  but  over  the  upper  part  of  the  ligament.  This  is  plain 
enough  when  the  bursa  becomes  enlarged.  There  is  another  subcutaneous  bursa 
over  the  insertion  of  the  ligament  into  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  This  is  quite 
independent  of  the  deep  bursa  between  the  tendon  and  the  bone. 

110.  Synovial  Membrane  of  Knee. — The  pynovial  membrane  of  the  knee, 
when  the  joint  is  extended,  rises  like  a  cul-de-sao  above  the  upper  border  of  the 
patella  about  two  inches.  It  ascends,  too,  a  little  higher  under  the  vastus  inter- 
nus  than  the  vastus  externus — a  fact  very  manifest  when  the  joint  is  distended. 
When  the  knee  is  bent  this  cul-de-sao  is  drawn  down — hence  the  rule  of  bend- 
ing the  knee  in  operations  near  the  lower  end  of  the  femur. 

The  lower  level  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knefe  is  just  above  the  level 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula.  The  tibio-fibular  synovial  mem- 
brane is,  with  rare  exceptions,  independent  of  that  of  the  knee. 

[It  is  surprising  to  note  what  a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  the  joint^  and 
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especially  on  the  femur,  is  exposed  to  examination  by  the  touch  with  the  knee 
in  flexion.  The  condition  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  the  cartilage,  there- 
fore, can  be  ascertained.     The  trochlear  groove  is  especially  well  defined.] 

111.  Popliteal  Tendons. — The  tendons  forming  the  boundaries  of  the  popli- 
teal space  can  be  distinctly  felt  when  the  muscles  which  bend  the  knee  are  acting. 
On  the  outer  side,  we  have  the  biceps  running  down  to  the  head  of  the  fibula. 
On  the  inner  side  we  feel  three  tendons,  disposed  as  follows: — nearest  to  the 
middle  of  the  popliteal  space  is  the  semitendinosus,  very  salient  and  traceable 
high  up  the  thigh;  next  comes  the  thick  round  tendon  of  the  semimembranosus; 
still  more  internally  is  the  gracilis.  The  sartorius,  which  forma  a  graceful 
muscular  prominence  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  does  not  become  tendinous 
until  it  gets  below  it. 

[A  very  interesting  experiment  may  be  tried  on  the  "  ligamentous  action" 
(as  Prof.  Cleland  calls  it)  of  these  muscles.  Standing  with  the  back  fixed 
against  a  wall  to  steady  especially  the  pelvis,  the  knee  can  be  made  almost  to 
touch  the  belly.  But  note  that  the  knee  is  flexed.  Eepeat  the  experiment, 
the  knee  being  kept  rigid,  and  when  the  heel  has  been  but  slightly  raised  a 
sharp  pain  in  the  ham  follows  any  effort  to  carry  it  higher.  Flexion  of  the 
rigid  leg  from  the  vertical  line  to  a  right  angle  increases  the  distance  from  the 
tuber  ischii  to  the  tuberosities  of  the  tibia  by  some  six  or  eight  centimetres,  an 
amount  of  stretching  these  muscles  cannot  undergo.  Hence  the  compulsory 
flexion  of  the  knee  in  flexion  of  the  hip. 

The  same  thing  is  seen  in  the  wrist.  Flex  the  wrist  with  the  fingers  extended, 
and  again  with  the  fingers  in  a  "fist."  •  The  first  movement  can  be  carried  to 
90^,  the  second  only  to  30^,  or  in  some  up  to  60^.  Making  a  fist  had  already 
stretched  the  flexors,  and  they  can  be  stretched  but  little  further.  Many 
surgeons  make  errors  in  the  leg,  but  especially  in  the  forearm  and  hand,  and 
inflict  injury  as  well  as  needless  pain  by  forgetting  these  facts  while  making 
passive  movement. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  in  children  there  is  less  danger  of  this  over- 
stretching, for  from  childhood  to  old  age  there  is  a  ])rogressive  invasion  of  the 
extensible  belly  by  the  inextensible  tendon  in  the  muscles  generally.  Hence 
the  ease  with  which  children,  even  when  seated,  can  lift  the  heel  (without 
moving  the  })elvis)  and  make  the  hips  the  point  of  an  acute  angle.] 

112.  Popliteal  Bursa. — The  precise  position  of  this  bursa  in  the  popliteal 
space,  which  sometimes  enlarges  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  is  between  the  ten- 
don of  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  tendon  of  the  semimem- 
branosus, just  where  they  rub  one  against  the  other.  The  bursa  is  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  inches  long.  When  enlarged,  it  makes  a  swelling  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  popliteal  space,  which  bulges  and  becomes  tense  when  the  knee 
is  extended,  and  vice  versd,  I  examined  150  bodies  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
how  often  this  bursa  communicates  with  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee. 
There  was  a  communication  about  once  in  five  instances.  This  should  make  us 
cautious  in  interfering  too  roughly  with  the  bursa  when  enlarged. 

113.  Popliteal  Artery. — The  popliteal  artery  can  be  felt  beating  and  can 
be  compressed  against  the  back  of  the  femur,  close  to  which  it  lies.  But  pres- 
sure, sufficient  to  stop  the  blood,  should  be  firm,  and  should  be  made  against 
the  bone  nearer  to  the  inner  than  the  outer  hamstrings.  The  line  of  the  artery 
corresponds  with  the  middle  of  the  ham.  It  lies  under  cover  of  the  fleshy  belly 
of  the  semimembranosus,  and  the  outer  border  of  this  muscle  is  the  guide  to  it. 
An  incision  down  the  middle  of  the  ham  would  fall  in  with  the  vessel  just  above 
the  condyles. 

114.  Peroneal  Nerve. — The  peroneal  nerve  runs  parallel  with  and  close  to 
the  inner  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps.  It  can  be  felt  in  thin  persons. 
There  is  a  risk  of  dividing  it  in  tenotomy  of  the  biceps,  unless  the  knife  be 
carefully  introduced  from  within  outwards.     Below  the  knee  the  nerve  can  be 
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felt  close  to  the  fibula  just  below  the  head,  and  when  pressed  upon  in  this  situa- 
tion causes  a  sensation  to  run  down  its  branches  to  the  foot. 
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115.  Bony  Points. — The  tubercle  of  the  tibia  (for  the  attachment  of  the 
ligamentum  patellae),  the  sharp  front  edge  called  the  shin,  and  the  broad  flat 
subcutaneous  surface  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  all  the  way  down.  The  inner  edge 
can  be  felt  too,  but  not  so  plainly.  The  lower  third  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
bone  and  the  most  frequent  seat  of  fracture. 

The  head  of  the  fibula  is  a  good  landmark  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  aboui 
one  inch  below  the  top  of  the  tibia  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  tubercle 
Observe  that  it  is  placed  well  back,  and  that  it  forms  no  part  of  the  knee-joint, 
and  takes  no  share  in  supporting  the  weight. 

The  shaft  of  the  fibula  arches  backwards,  the  reverse  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia. 
The  fact  of  the  bones  not  being  on  the  same  plane  should  be  remembered  in 
flap  amputations.  The  shaft  of  the  fibula  is  so  buried  amongst  the  muscles,  that 
the  only  part  to  be  distinctly  felt  is  the  lower  fourth.  Here  there  is  a  flat  tri- 
angular subcutaneous  surface,  between  the  peroneus  tertius  in  front,  and  the 
two  peronei  (longus  and  brevis)  behind.  Here  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of 
fracture. 

116.  Malleoli. — The  shape  and  relative  position  of  the  malleoli  should  be 
carefully  studied,  as  the  great  landmarks  of  the  ankle.  The  inner  malleolus 
does  not  descend  so  low  as  the  outer,  and  advances  more  to  the  front:  at  the 
same  time,  owing  to  its  greater  antero-posterior  depth,  it  is  on  the  same  plane 
as  the  outer  behind.  The  lower  border  of  the  inner  malleolus  is  somewhat 
rounded,  and  the  slight  notch  in  it  for  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  ligament 
can  be  felt.  The  outer  malleolus  descends  lower  than  the  inner,  thus  effectually 
locking  the  joint  on  the  outer  side.  Its  shape  is  not  unlike  the  head  of  a  serpent. 
Viewed  in  profile,  it  lies  just  in  the  middle  of  the  joint. 

In  Syme's  amputation  of  the  foot  at  the  ankle,  the  line  of  the  incision  should 
run  from  the  apex  of  the  outer  malleolus,  under  the  sole  to  the  centre  of  the 
inner. 

In  a  well-formed  leg,  the  inner  edge  of  the  patella,  the  inner  ankle,  and  the 
inner  side  of  the  great  toe,  should  be  in  the  same  vertical  plane.  Look  to  these 
landmarks  in  adjusting  a  fracture  or  dislocation,  keeping  at  the  same  time  an 
eye  upon  the  conformation  of  the  opposite  limb. 

[In  consequence  of  violence,  usually  a  sprain,  a  sliver  of  the  internal  surface 
of  the  thick  malleoli  may  be  broken  off,  seriously  implicating  the  joint,  but  yet 
not  perceptible  by  mobility,  crepitus,  or  otherwise,  from  the  exterior.  Mr. 
Callender  has  happily  named  such,  "  sprain-fractures." 

Into  the  inter- malleolar  space  the  astragalus  is  tightly  wedged  or  mortised, 
and  we  have  here,  as  I  pointed  out  some  years  ago,  a  valuable  means  of  diagnosis 
in  case  of  Pott's  fracture  of  the  fibula  three  or  four  inches  above  the  external 
malleolus.  In  such  a  fracture  this  inter-malleolar  space  is  widened.  If  now 
the  leg  be  seized  by  one  hand  above  the  ankle,  and  the  foot  by  the  other,  with 
the  palm  under  the  sole,  the  thumb  and  fingers  will  have  the  astragalus  in  their 
grasp.  The  astragalus  can  then  be  pushed  sidewise  against  the  outer  malleolus 
and  then  shoved  suddenly  towards  the  firm  inner  malleolus,  against  which  it 
will  come  with  an  easily -perceived  impact  if  there  be  fracture.  If  none  exist, 
the  astragalus  will  have  no  lateral  play.  Motion  at  the  medio-tarsal  joints 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  this  tibio-tarsal  movement.] 

There  are  several  strong  tendons  to  be  seen  and  felt  about  the  ankle. 

117.  Tendo  Achillis. — Behind  is  the  tendo  Achillis.  It  forms  a  high  relief, 
with  a  shallow  gutter  on  each  side  of  it.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  tendon, 
where  it  should  be  divided  in  tenotomv,  is  about  the  level  of  the  inner  ankle; 
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below  this  it  expands  again  to  be  attached  to  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  os 
calcis.  Seen  in  profile,  the  tendon  is  not  straight,  but  slightly  concave — being 
drawn  in  by  an  aponeurosis  which  forms  a  sort  of  girdle  around  it.  This  gir- 
dle proceeds  from  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  ankle;  and,  though  most  of  its 
fibres  encircle  the  tendon,  some  of  them  adhere  to  and  draw  in  its  sides.  All 
this  disappears  when  the  tendon  is  laid  bare  by  dissection. 

118.  Tendons  behind  Inner  Ankle. — Above  and  behind  the  malleolus 
intern  us  we  can  feel  the  broad  flat  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  upon  it 
that  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum.  The  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  lies 
nearest  to  the  bone  and  comes  well  up  in  relief  in  adduction  of  the  foot.  It  lies 
close  to,  and  parallel  with,  the  inner  edge  of  the  tibia,  so  that  this  edge  is  the 
best  guide  to  it.  Therefore  in  tenotomy  the  knife  should  be  introduced  first 
perpendicularly  between  the  tendon  and  the  bone,  and  then  turned  at  right 
angles  to  cut  the  tendon.  The  tendon  has  a  separate  sheath  and  synovial  mem- 
brane, which  commences  about  one  inch  and  a  half  above  the  apex  of  the  malleo- 
lus, and  is  continued  to  its  insertion  into  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  bone.  The 
proper  place,  then,  for  division  of  the  tendon,  is  about  two  inches  above  the 
end  of  tne  malleolus. 

In  a  young  and  fat  child,  where  the  inner  edge  of  the  tibia  cannot  be  dis- 
tinctly felt,  the  best  guide  to  the  tendon  is  a  point  midway  between  the  front 
and  the  back  of  the  ankle.  An  incision  in  front  of  this  point  might  injure  the 
internal  saphena  vein;  behind  this  point,  the  posterior  tibial  artery. 

119.  Tendons  behind  Outer  Ankle.— Behind  the  malleolus  externus  we 
feel  the  two  peroneal,  (long  and  short)  tendons.  They  lie  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  fibula,  the  short  one  nearer  to  the  bone.  In  dividing  these  tendons,  the 
knife  should  be  introduced  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  and  about  two  inches 
above  the  apex  of  the  ankle,  so  as  to  be  above  the  synovial  sheaths  of  the  ten- 
dons. 

Tendons  in  front  of  Ankle. — Over  the  front  of  the  ankle,  when  the  mus- 
cles are  in  action,  we  can  see  and  feel,  beginning  on  the  inner  side,  the  tendons 
of  the  tibialis  anticus,  the  extensor  longus  pollicis,  the  extensor  longus  digito- 
rum, and  the  peroneus  tertius.  They  start  up  like  cords  when  the  foot  is 
raised,  and  are  kept  in  their  proper  relative  position  by  strong  pulleys  formed 
by  the  anterior  annular  ligament.  Of  these  pulleys  the  strongest  is  that  of  the 
extensor  communis  digitorum.  When  the  ankle  is  sprained,  the  pain  and  swell- 
ing arise  from  a  stretching  of  these  pulleys  and  effusion  into  their  synovial 
sheaths.  A  laceration  of  one  of  the  pulleys  and  escape  of  the  tendon  is  extremely 
rare. 

The  place  for  the  division  of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  so  as  to  divide 
it  below  its  synovial  sheath,  is  about  one  inch  before  its  insertion  into  the  cunei- 
form bone.  The  knife  should  be  introduced  on  the  outer  side,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot. 

[Most  of  these  tendons  can  be  best  seen  by  standing  a  model  on  one  foot,  i.  <?., 
in  unstable  equilibrium.] 

Now  trace  the  lines  of  the  arteries,  and  the  landmarks  near  which  they  divide. 

120.  Popliteal  Artery* — About  one  inch  and  a  quarter  below  the  head  of 
the  fibula,  or  say  one  inch  below  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  the  popliteal  artery 
divides  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial.  The  peroneal  comes  off  from  the 
posterior  tibial  about  three  inches  below  the  head  of  the  fibula. 

Consequently  we  may  lay  down,  as  a  general  rule,  that,  in  amputations  one 
inch  below  the  head  of  the  fibula,  only  one  main  artery,  the  popliteal,  is 
divided.  In  amputations  two  inches  below  the  head  of  the  fibula,  two  main 
arteries,  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial,  are  divided.  In  amputations  three 
inches  below  the  head,  three  main  arteries,  the  two  tibials  and  the  peroneal,  are 
divided. 

121.  Anterior  Tibial  Artery. — The  anterior  tibial  artery  comes  in  front 
of  the  interosseous  membrane,  one  inch  and  a  quarter  below  the  head  of  the 
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fibula,  and  here  lies  close  to  this  bone.  Its  subsequent  course  is  defined  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  front  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  the  middle  of  the  front 
of  the  ankle.  This  line  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  the  outer  border  of  the 
tibialis  anticus  all  the  way  down.  If  this  muscle  be  put  in  action,  its  outer 
border  (the  intermuscular  line)  is  plainly  seen,  and  the  incision  for  the  ligature 
of  the  artery  in  any  part  of  its  course  may  be  defined  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision. The  artery  can  be  felt  beating  and  can  be  compressed  where  it  crosses 
the  front  of  the  tibia  and  ankle. 

122.  Posterior  Tibial  Artery, — The  posterior  tibial  commences  about  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  below  the  head  of  the  fibula.  Its  subsequent  course  corre- 
sponds with  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  calf  to  the 
hollow  behind  the  inner  ankle,  where  it  can  be  felt  beating  distinctly  about 
half  an  inch  behind  the  edge  of  the  tibia.  A  .vertical  incision  down  the  mid- 
dle of  the  calf  would  reach  the  artery  under  cover  of  the  gastrocnemius  and 
soleus.  A  vertical  incision  along  the  middle  third  of  the  leg,  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  tibia,  would  enable  the  operator  to  reach  the 
artery  sideways,  by  detaching  from  the  bone  the  tibial  origin  of  the  soleus. 

[Tne  posterior  tibial  artery,  behind  the  malleolus,  lies  midway  between  the 
tendo  Achillis,  or  the  heel,  and  the  malleolus.  It  is  the  middle  of  five  struc- 
tures :  in  front  of  it  are,  (1)  the  tibialis  posticus  tendon,  (2)  the  flexor  longus 
digitorum  tendon;  behind  it  are  (4)  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  and  (5)  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis  tendon.  It  is  important  to  observe  that,  as  Wyeth  has  shown, 
it  bifurcates  into  the  two  plantar  arteries  at  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  of  the 
malleolus  to  the  middle  of  the  heel.] 

123.  Saphena  Veins. — The  subcutaneous  veins  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  form 
an  arch  convex  towards  the  toes  (as  on  the  back  of  the  hand),  from  which  issue 
the  two  main  subcutaneous  trunks  of  the  lower  limb,  the  internal  and  external 
saphena  veins.  The  internal  vein  can  be  always  plainly  seen  over  the  front  of 
the  inner  ankle.  Its  further  course  up  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  knee,  and 
thigh  to  its  termination  in  the  femoral  is  not  in  all  persons  manifest. 

[It  lies  about  half  an  inch  behind  the  internal  border  of  the  tibia,  skirts  the 
knee  postero-internally,  and,  passing  up  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  empties  at  the 
saphenous  opening  into  the  femoral.  A  thrombus  not  uncommonly  may  form 
in  it,  or  in  the  femoral,  or  may  extend  from  it  into  the  femoral.  The  careful 
investigation  of  both  veins  then  becomes  very  important,  and  is  not  generally 
difficult,  especially  if  we  remember  the  course  of  the  saphena  and  the  relation 
of  the  femoral  to  its  artery.] 

The  external  saphena  vein  runs  behind  the  outer  ankle  and  up  the  middle  of 
the  calf  to  empty  itself  (generally)  into  the  popliteal  vein. 


THE  FOOT, 

What  are  the  bony  landmarks  which  guide  us  in  the  surgery  of  the  foot? 

124.  Points  of  Bone. — Along  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  beginning  from 
behind,  we  can  feel — 1,  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis;  2,  the  projection  of  the 
internal  malleolus;  3,  the  projection  of  the  os  calcis,  termed  "sustentaculum 
tali,"  about  one  full  inch  below  the  malleolus;  4,  about  one  inch  in  front  of  the 
malleolus  internus,  and  a  little  lower,  is  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  bone;  the 
gap  between  it  and  the  sustentaculum  tali  being  filled  by  the  calcaneo-scaphoid 
ligament  and  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  in  which  there  is  often  a  sesa- 
moid bone;  5,  the  internal  cuneiform  bone;  6,  the  projection  of  the  first 
metatarsal  bone ;  7,  the  sesamoid  bones  of  the  great  toe.  [On  a  line  nearly 
midway  from  the  scaphoid  to  the  inner  malleolus  the  head  of  the  astragalus 
can  be  felt.  In  front,  with  the  foot  in  extension,  we  can  feel  also  the  upper 
and  lateral  articular  surfaces  of  the  astragalus,  and  especially  the  ridges  between 
them.] 
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Along  the  outer  side  of  tlie  foot  we  can  feel — 1,  the  external  tuberosity  of 
the  OS  calcis;  2,  the  external  malleolus;  3,  the  peroneal  tubercle  of  the  os  calcis, 
one  inch  below  the  malleolus,  with  the  long  peroneal  tendon  below  it,  and  the 
short  one  above  it ;  4,  the  projection  of  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone. 

125.  Lines  of  Joints. — In  fat  persons  the  following  rules  for  finding  the  joints 
may  be  of  service  as  regards  the  surgery  of  the  foot : — 

The  level  of  the  ankle  joint  lies  about  half  an  inch  above  the  end  of  the  inner 
malleolus.     This  is  worth  remembering  in  performing  "Syme's"  amputation. 

The  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  bone  is  the  best  guide  to  the  astragalo-scaphoid 
joint  which  lies  immediately  behind  it;  and  the  plane  of  this  joint  is  in  the 
same  line  as  that  of  the  calcaneo-cuboid.  Thus  a  line  drawn  transversely  over 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  behind  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid,  would  strike  both 
the  joints  opened  in  "  Chopart's"  operation. 

Place  your  thumb  on  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid,  and  measure  about  one 
inch  and  a  half  in  front :  here  you  find  the  joint  between  the  internal  cuneiform 
bone  and  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe.  This  point  is  useful  in  Lisfranc^s 
operation,  which  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  metatarsal  bones. 

The  line  of  the  calcaneo-cuboid  joint  lies  midway  between  the  external  mal- 
leolus and  the  (tarsal)  end  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe. 

The  projection  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  is  the  guide  to  the  joint  between 
it  and  the  cuboid. 

Notice  that  the  line  of  the  joints  between  the  metatarsal  bones  and  the  first 
phalanges  lies  a  fuU  inch  farther  back  than  the  interdigital  folds  of  ther  skin. 
This  is  a  point  to  be  remembered  in  amputating  the  toes. 

126.  Dorsal  Artery, — The  line  of  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  is  from  the 
middle  of  the  ankle  to  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  metatarsal 
bones.  The  artery  can  be  felt  beating  over  the  bones  along  the  outer  side  of 
the  extensor  longus  pollicis,  which  is  the  best  guide  to  it. 

127.  Bursa. — The  synovial  sheath  of  the  extensor  longus  pollicis  extends 
from  the  front  of  the  ankle,  over  the  instep  (apex  of  the  internal  cuneiform 
bone)  as  far  as  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe.  There  is  generally  a  bursa 
over  the  instep,  above,  or  it  may  be,  below,  the  tendon. 

There  is  often  a  large  irregular  bursa  between  the  tendons  of  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum,  and  the  projecting  end  of  the  astragalus,  over  which  the  ten- 
dons play.  There  is  much  friction  here.  It  is  well  to  be  aware  that  this  bursa 
sometimes  communicates  with  the  joint  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus. 

128.  Plantar  Arteries. — The  course  of  the  external  plantar  artery  corre- 
sponds with  a  line  drawn  from  the  hollow  behind  the  inner  ankle  obliquely 
across  the  sole  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone ;  from  thence  the 
artery  turns  transversely  across  the  foot,  lying  (deeply)  near  the  bases  of  the 
metatarsal  bones,  till  it  inosculates  with  the  dorsal  arterv  of  the  foot  in  the  first 
interosseous  space. 

The  course  of  the  internal  plantar  corresponds  with  a  line  drawn  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  os  calcis  to  the  middle  of  the  great  toe. 

129.  Plantar  Pascia. — To  divide  the  plantar  fascia  subcutaneously,  the  best 
j)lacc  is  about  one  inch  in  front  of  its  attachment  to  the  os  calcis.  This  is  the 
narrowest  part  of  it.  The  knife  should  be  introduced  on  the  inner  side;  and  the 
incision  will  be  behind  the  plantar  artery. 

The  subcutaneous  section  of  the  tenaon  of  the  abductor  pollicis  should  be 
made  about  one  inch  before  its  insertion. 

[It  is  evidently  the  opinion  of  shoemakers  that  the  axis  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot  ought  to  be  a  median  straight  line,  and  the  two  borders  symmetrically 
curved  towards  it.  If  a  foot  they  have  not  unduly  distorted  be  ooserved  care- 
fully, it  Avill  be  seen  (B.  Lee)  that  the  axis  is  curved;  that  on  the  inner  border 
of  the  foot,  the  heel,  and  the  front  part  of  the  foot  are  in  nearly  a  straight  line, 
while  the  outer  border  is  a  curved  line.  If  nature  be  foUowea,  natural  shaped 
feet  will  bo  the  result,  and  the  miseries  of  corns  and  bunions  be  unknown.] 
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130.  Clavicle. — The  line  of  the  clavicle  and  the  projection  of  the  joint  at 
either  end  can  always  be  felt,  even  in  the  fattest  persons.  Its  direction  is  not 
perfectly  horizontal,  but  slightly  inclined  downwards,  when  the  arm  hangs 
quietly  by  the  side.  When  the  body  lies  flat  on  the  back,  the  shoulder  not 
only  falls  back,  but  rises  a  little,  the  weight  of  the  limb  being  taken  oftl 
Hence  the  modern  practice  of  treating  fractures  of  the  clavicle  (in  the  early 
stage)  by  the  supine  position. 

On  the  front  surface  of  the  clavicle,  not  far  from  its  acromial  end,  there  is 
in  many  persons  of  mature  age  a  spine-like  projection  of  bone.  So  far  as  I 
know,  it  has  not  been  described.  A  gentleman,  himself  a  surgeon,  showed  me 
an  instance  in  his  own  person.     He  suspected  it  was  an  exostosis. 

As  a  rule  the  acromio-clavicular  joint  forms  an  even  plane.  But  there  is 
sometimes  a  knob  of  bone  at  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle ;  or  it  may  l>e 
only  a  thickening  of  the  fibro-cartilage,  sometimes  existing  in  the  joint.  Id 
either  case  this  relief  might  be  mistaken  for  a  dislocation,  or  even  for  a  fracture. 
A  reference  to  the  other  shoulder  might  settle  the  question. 

[Being  subcutaneous  throughout,  the  clavicle  can  readily  be  seized  and  ex- 
amined for  fracture,  syphilitic  nodes,  etc.  If  before  a  glass  the  arm  be  swung 
round,  raised  and  lowered,  the  shoulder  be  shrugged,  etc.,  we  shall  appreciate 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  bony  connection  the  arm  has  with  the  body,  and 
to  what  a  very  large  extent  it  is  movable,  the  sterno-clavicular  joint  being  the 
pivot.] 

131.  Bony  Points  of  the  Shoulder. — We  can  distinctly  feel  the  spine  of 
the  scapula  and  the  acromion,  more  especially  at  the  angle  where  they  join  be- 
hind the  shoulder.  This  angle  is  the  best  place  from  which  to  measure  in 
taking  the  comparative  length  of  the  arms. 

In  some  shoulders,  though  very  rarely,  there  is  an  abnormal  symphysis  be- 
tween the  spine  of  the  scapula  and  the  acromion.  There  may  indeed  be  two 
symphyses  and  two  acromial  bones,  the  acromion  having  two  centres  of  ossifi- 
cation. These*  normal  symphyses  might  be  mistaken  for  fractures,  until  we 
have  examined  the  opposite  shoulder,  which  is  sure  to  present  a  similar  confor- 
mation.'    ' 

Tuberosities* — Projecting  beyond  the  acromion  ^the  arm  hanging  by  the 
side),  we  can  feci,  through  the  fibres  of  the  deltoid,  tne  upper  part  of  the  hu- 
merus. It  distinctly  moves  under  the  hand  When  the  arm  is  rotated.  It  is  not 
the  head  of  the  bone  which  is  felt,  but  the  tuberosities,  the  greater  externally,  the 
lesser  in  front.  These  tuberosities  form  the  convexity  of  the  shoulder.  When 
the  arm  is  raised,  this  convexity  disappears ;  there  is  a  slight  depression  in  its 
place.  The  head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  by  pressing  the  fingers  high  up  in  the 
axilla. 

The  absence  of  this  prominence  formed  by  the  upper  part  of  the  humerus 
under  the  deltoid,  and  the  presence  of  a  prominence  low  in  the  hollow  of  the 
axilla,  or  in  front,  below  the  coracoid  process,  or  behind,  on  the  back  of  the 
scapula,  bespeak  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  bone. 

In  examining  obscure  injuries  about  the  shoulder,  it  is  worth  remembering 
that,  in  the  normal  relation  of  the  bones,  and  in  every  position,  the  great  tuber- 
osity faces  in  the  direction  of  the  external  condyle.  The  head  of  the  bone  faces 
very  much  in  the  direction  of  the  internal  condyle. 

It  is  worth  remembering  also  that  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  humerus 
includes  the  tuberosities;  and  that  it  does  not  unite  by  bone  to  the  shaft,  till 
about  the  20th  year. 

By  making  deep  pressure  in  front  of  the  shoulder,  when  the  arm  is  pendent 

I  Sec  Pruge  on  ''  Ossa  Acromialla''  (''  Zeitschrifb  fUr  rationelle  Medizin")>  S.  Eeihe,  B<L 
vii.,  1859- 
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and  supine,  we  can  feel  the  bicipital  groove  [between  the  two  tuberosities].  It 
looks  directly  forwards,  and  runs  in  a  line  drawn  vertically  downwards  through 
the  middle  of  the  biceps  to  its  tendon  at  the  elbow.  We  should  be  aware  of 
this,  lest  it  be  mistaken  for  a  fracture. 

132.  Coraco-Acromiflil  Ligament, — Under  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  del- 
toid, we  can  distinctly  feel  the  position  and  extent  of  the  coraco-acromial  liga- 
ment. A  knife,  passed  vertically  through  the  middle  of  it,  goes  at  once  into 
the  shoulder  joint  and  strikes  the  bicipital  groove  with  the  tendon,  a  point  to 
be  remembered  in  excision. 

In  persons  of  an  athletic  build  the  triangular  form  and  beautiful  structure  of 
the  deltoid  become  conspicuous  when  the  muscle  is  in  action.  The  depression 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  indicating  its  insertion,  is  the  place  selected  for 
issues  or  setons. 

The  arm  being  held  up  by  an  assistant,  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of 
the  relaxed  deltoid  admit  of  being  raised  so  that  in  amputation  at  the  shoulder 
the  knife  can  be  introduced  beneath  the  muscle  to  make  the  flap. 

133.  Axilla. — [To  show  its  borders  best,  let  the  model  place  his  elbow  on 
your  shoulder  and  press  down  upon  it,  when  the  muscles  will  be  brought  into 
strong  relief.]  The  anterior  border  of  the  axilla,  formed  by  the  pectoralis 
major,  follows  the  line  of  the  fifth  rib.  In  counting  the  ribs,  or  in  tapping  the 
chest,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  the  highest  visible  digitation  of  the  serratus 
magnus  is  attached  to  th^  sixth  rib.  The  angle  of  the  digitation  is  directed 
forwards,  and  corresponds  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  rib.  The  second  visible 
digitation  corresponds  to  the  seventh  rib;  the  interval  between  these  digitations, 
therefore,  corresponds  to  the  sixth  intercostal  space — a  convenient  place  for 
tapping  the  chest.     (38) 

In  the  normal  state  no  glands  can  be  felt  in  the  axilla.  [But  in  feeling  to  see 
if  they  are  enlarged,  remember  that  they  lie  next  the  chest,  at  the  inner,  and 
not  the  outer,  wall  of  the  axilla;  a  fact  which  facilitates  also  their  removal.] 

134.  Axillary  Artery. — When  the  arm  is  raised  to  a  right  angle  with  the 
body,  and  the  head  of  the  humerus  thereby  depressed,  the  axillary  artery  is 
plainly  felt  beating,  and  can  be  perfectly  compressed  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
coracu-brachialis.  This  muscle  stands  out  in  relief  along  the  humeral  side  of 
the  axilla,  and  is  the  best  guide  to  the  artery.  A  line  drawn  along  its  inner 
border — that  is,  down  the  middle  of  the  axilla — corresponds  with  the  course  of 
the  artery. 

The  depth  and  form  of  the  axilla  alter  in  different  positions  of  the  arm.  In 
the  arm  raised  and  abducted  the  axilla  becomes  nearly  flat;  hence  this  position 
is  always  adopted  in  operations. 

In  opening  abscesses  in  the  axilla,  the  incision  should  be  made  midway  between 
the  borders,  and  the  point  of  the  knife  introduced  from  above  downwards. 

135.  Brachial  Artery. — When  the  arm  is  extended  and  supinated,  a  line 
drawn  from  the  deepest  part  of  the  middle  of  the  axilla  down  the  inner  side  of 
the  biceps  to  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  corresponds  with  the  course 
of  the  brachial  artery.  The  artery  can  be  felt  and  compressed  all  the  way  down; 
but  nowhere  so  effectually  as  midway,  where  it  lies  on  the  tendon  of  the  coraco 
brachialis  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  humerus.  The  only  direction  to  apply 
the  pressure  effectually  is  outwards  and  a  little  backwards,  else  the  artery  will 
slip  off  the  bone.  [A  high  bifurcation  very  often  occurs,  and  would  probably 
be  perceptible  on  careful  examination. 

The  median  nerve  lies  to  the  outside  of  the  artery  above,  crosses  it,  usually 
in  front,  at  the  middle,  and  lies  to  the  inside  below.  It  can  usually  be  felt  and 
very  easily  differentiated  from  the  artery.] 

The  musculo-spiral  nerve  and  superior  profunda  artery  wind  round  the  back 
of  the  humerus  about  its  middle,  and  come  to  the  front  of  the  external  con- 
dyloid ridge  [in  the  groove  between  the  supinator  longus  and  the  brachialis 
anticu8«  where  it  is  accessible  to  the  battery  and  in  operations].     Thus  for  full 
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three  inches  above  the  condyles,  there  is  nothing  to  interfere  with  operations  on 
the  back  of  the  bone,  which  is  here  broad  and  flat. 

136.  Bend  of  Elbow. — At  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the  tendon  of  the  biceps 
can  be  plainly  felt,  as  well  as  the  pulsation  of  the  brachial  artery  close  to  its 
inner  side,  before  dividing  into  the  radial  and  ulnar,  [If  the  arm  be  strongly 
flexed  at  a  right  angle,  by  attempting  to  lift  a  heavy  table,  for  instance,  the 
bicipital  fascia  can  be  outlined  by  the  finger,  and  in  many  persons  by  the 
eye.] 

Cutaneous  Veins, — The  bend  of  the  elbow  in  young  children  and  in  per- 
sons with  fat  and  round  arms,  presents  a  semicircular  fold  of  which  the  curve 
embraces  the  lower  part  of  the  biceps;  but  in  muscular  persons  we  see  the  dis- 
tinct boundaries  of  the  triangular  space,  formed  by  the  pronator  teres  on  the 
inner  side,  and  the  supinator  longus  on  the  outer.  Here  can  be  traced,  standing 
out  in  strong  relief  under  the  thin  white  skin,  the  superficial  veins,  which,  in 
days  gone  by,  when  bloodletting  was  the  fashion,  were  of  such  great  importance. 
Their  arrangement,  although  subject  to  variety,  is  very  much  like  the  branches 
of  the  letter  M,  the  middle  of  the  M  being  at  the  middle  of  the  elbow.  Of 
these  branches  the  median  basilic,  which  runs  over  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  is 
the  largest  and  most  conspicuous,  and  is  generally  selected  for  venesection;  it 
crosses  the  course  of  the  brachial  artery,  nothing  intervening  but  the  semilunar 
aponeurosis  from  the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

137.  Landmarks  of  Elbow, — It  is  of  great  impprtance  to  be  familiar  with 
the  relative  positions  of  the  various  bony  prominences  about  the  elbow.  We 
can  always  feel  the  internal  and  external  condyles.  The  internal  is  the  more 
prominent  of  the  two,  and  a  trifle  higher. 

Olecranon. — ^^We  can  always  feel  the  olecranon.  This  is  somewhat  nearer 
to  the  inner  than  to  tlie  outer  condyle.  [On  strong  flexion,  the  groove  in  the 
humerus  for  the  olecranon  can  be  readily  felt,  and  even  seen.]  Between  the 
olecranon  and  the  internal  condyle  is  a  deep  depression  in  which  lies  the  ulnar 
nerve  (vulgarly  called  the  "funny  bone"). 

On  the  outer  side  of  the  olecranon,  just  below  the  external  condyle,  is  a  pit 
in  the  skin,  constant  even  in  fat  persons  (when  the  elbow  is  extended).  This 
pit  is  considered  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  elbow  in  a  graceful  arm  ;  it  is  seen 
in  a  child  as  a  pretty  little  dimple.  To  the  surgeon  it  is  most  interesting,  as  in 
this  valley  behind  the  supinator  longus  and  the  radial  extensors  of  the  wrist  he 
can  distinctly  feel  the  head  of  the  radius  rolling  in  pronation  and  supination  of 
the  forearm.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  important  landmarks  of  the 
elbow,  since  it  enables  us  to  say  whether  the  head  of  the  radius  is  in  its  right 
place,  and  whether  it  rotates  with  the  shaft. 

Can  the  tubercle  of  the  radius  be  felt?  Yes,  but  only  on  the  back  of  the 
forearm  in  extreme  pronation.  Its  projection  is  then  distinctly  perceptible  just 
below  the  head  of  the  bone. 

Relations  of  Olecranon  and  Condyles, — To  examine  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  olecranon  and  condyles  in  the  different  motions  of  the  elbow-joint, 
place  the  thumb  on  one  condyle,  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  on  the  other,  and 
the  tip  of  the  forefinger  on  the  olecranon.  In  extension,  the  highest  point  of 
the  olecranon  is  never  above  the  line  of  the  condyles;  indeed,  it  is  just  in  this 
line.  With  the  elbow  at  right  angles  the  point  of  the  olecranon  is  vertically 
below  the  line  of  the  condyles.  In  extreme  flexion  the  point  of  the  olecranon 
lies  in  front  of  the  line  of  the  condyles. 

All  these  relative  positions  would  be  altered  in  the  dislocation  of  the  ulna, 
but  not  (necessarily)  in  a  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  we  meet  with  a  hook-like  projection  of  bone  above 
the  internal  condyle.  It  is  called  a  " supra-condyloid"  process;  it  can  be  felt 
through  the  skin,  with  its  concavity  downwards,  and  is  a  rudiment  of  the  bony 
canal  which,  in  many  mammalia,  transmits  the  median  nerve  and  ulnar  artery. 
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A  third  origin  of  the  pronator  teres  is  always  attached  to  it ;  this  origin  covers 
the  brachial  artery.* 

BorSflB. — The  subcutaneous  bursa  over  the  olecranon,  if  distended,  would  be 
as  large  as  a  walnut.  A  second  bursa  sometimes  exists  a  little  lower  down 
upon  the  ulna.  There  is  also  a  small  subcutaneous  bursa  over  each  of  the  con- 
dyles. 

The  vertical  extent  of  the  elbow -joint  is  limited,  above  by  a  line  drawn  from 
one  condyle  to  the  other ;  below,  by  a  line  corresponding  to  the  lowest  part  of 
the  head  of  the  radius. 

138.  Interosseous  Arteries. — About  one  inch  below  the  head  of  the  radius, 
the  ulnar  artery  gives  off  the  common  interosseous;  and  this  divides,  about 
half  an  inch  lower,  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous.  Thus,  in  am- 
putating the  forearm,  say  two  inches  below  the  head  of  the  radius,  four  arteries 
at  least  would  require  ligature. 

By  flexion  of  the  elbow  to  the  utmost,  the  circulation  through  the  brachial 
artery  can  be  arrested  ;  but  the  position  is  painful,  and  can  be  tolerated  only  for 
a  short  time. 

Lymphatic  Oland. — There  is  a  small  lymphatic  gland  just  above  the  inner 
condyle,  in  front  of  the  intermuscular  septum.  It  is  the  first  to  take  alarm  in 
poisoned  wounds  of  the  hand. 
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139.  Ulna. — The  edge  of  the  ulna  can  be  felt  subcutaneous  from  the  olecra- 
non to  the  styloid  process  (in  supination).  Any  irregularity  could  be  easily 
detected.  The  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  does  not  descend  so  low  as  the  styloid 
process  of  the  radius,  or  it  would  ifinpede  the  free  abduction  of  the  hand.  Its 
apex  is  on  a  level  with  the  radio-carpal  joint.  The  head  of  the  ulna  is  plainly 
felt  and  seen  projecting  at  the  back  of  the  wrist,  especially  in  pronation  of  the 
forearm.  It  then  lies  between  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  and 
extensor  minimi  digiti.  There  is  often  a  subcutaneous  bursa  over  it.  [In  supi- 
nation, it  is  the  styloid  process,  and  not  the  head  of  the  ulna,  which  is  felt 
posteriorly.] 

140.  Radius. — The  upper  half  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius  is  so  covered  by 
muscles  that  we  cannot  feel  it ;  the  lower  half  is  more  accessible  to  the  toucn, 
especially  just  above  and  just  below  the  part  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  exten- 
sors of  the  thumb.  Its  styloid  process  is  readily  felt,  and  made  all  the  more 
manifest  by  being  covered  by  the  first  two  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb.  It 
descends  lower,  and  lies  more  to  the  front  than  the  corresponding  process  of  the 
ulna.  The  relative  positions  of  these  styloid  processes  can  be  best  examined  by 
placing  the  thumb  on  one  and  the  forefinger  on  the  other. 

Feel  for  the  little  bony  pulley  on  the  back  of  the  radius  near  the  wrist,  which 
keeps  in  place  the  third  extensor  tendon  of  the  thumb.  This  and  the  bone 
just  above  it  is  the  place  which  we  examine  for  a  susi)ected  fracture  (termed 
CoUes's)  near  the  lower  end  of  the  radius. 

141.  Carpus. — Below  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  just  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  extensors  of  the  thumb,  we  feci  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  bone.  Be- 
tween the  styloid  process  and  the  tubercle  is  the  level  of  the  radio-carpal  joint. 
A  little  lower  we  feel  the  trapezium. 

Just  below  the  ulna  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  we  feel  the  pisiform  bone;  and 
on  the  inner  side  of  this,  the  cuneiform. 

There  are  several  transverse  farrows  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  wrist.  The 
lowest  of  these,  which  is  slightly  convex  downwards,  corresponds  with  the  upper 

*  See  on  this  subject  a  monogruph,  ^^Canalis  Supra- Condyloidoiis  Humeri."     By  W.  Grliber. 
Petersburg,  1856. 
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edge  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament  and  the  intercarpal  joint.  The  line  of  the 
radio-carpal  joint,  as  already  stated,  is  on  a  level  with  the  apex  of  the  styloid 
process  of  the  ulna. 

In  forcible  [and  resisted]  flexion  of  the  wrist,  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi 
radialis  and  that  of  the  j)almaris  longus  come  up  in  relief.  On  the  outer  side  of 
the  first-named  tendon  we  feel  the  pulse,  the  radial  artery  here  lying  close  to 
the  radius. 

The  tendon  of  the  palmaris  longus  runs  near  the  middle  of  the  wrist,  and 
close  to  its  inner  border  runs  the  median  nerve.  In  letting  out  deep-seated 
matter  near  the  wrist,  the  incision  should  be  made  close  to  and  parallel  with 
the  inner  edge  of  the  radial  flexor  tendon,  so  as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  median 
nerve.  [The  median  nerve  in  the  forearm  lies  under  the  flexor  sublimis  digi- 
torum,  in  a  line  drawn  from  the  bend  of  the  elbow  just  inside  the  artery  to  a 
point  between  the  tendons  of  the  palmaris  longus  and  the  flexor  carpi  radialis. 
It  is  here  not  only  amenable  to  operations,  but  often  is  cut  in  accidents.] 

We  can  feel  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  nlnaris  for  some  distance  above 
the  wrist.     It  overlies  the  nlnar  artery,  and  somewhat  masks  its  pulsation. 

142.  Pulse. — The  "pulse  at  the  wrist"  is  felt  just  outside  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  carpi  radialis.  In  feeling  the  pulse  it  should  be  remembered  that,  in 
some  cases,  the  siiperficialis  volaa  arises  higher  and  is  larger  than  usual.  In 
such  cases  it  runs  by  the  side  of  the  radial  artery,  and  gives  additional  volume 
to  the  pulse.  The  old  writers  call  it  "pulsus  duplex."  When  in  doubt,  there- 
fore, it  is  well  to  feel  the  pulse  in  each  wrist. 

143.  Great  Carpal  Bursa. — The  great  synovial  sheath  under  the  annular 
ligament  common  to  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers  and  the  long  flexor  of 
the  thumb,  extends,  upwards,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  edge  of  the 
ligament,  and,  downwards,  as  low  as  the  middle  of  the  palm.  This  general 
synovial  sheath  communicates  with  the  special  sheaths  of  the  thumb  and  the 
little  finger ;  not  with  that  of  the  index,  middle,  and  ring  fingers. 

144.  **  Tabatifere  Anatomique." — On  the  outer  side  of  the  wrist  we  can 
distinctly  see  and  feel,  when  in  action,  the  three  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb. 
Between  the  second  and  third  there  is  deep  depression,  at  the  root  of  the  thumb, 
which  the  French  humorously  call  the  "  tabatiftre  anatomique."  In  this  depres- 
sion we  can  make  out — 1,  the  relief  of  the  superficial  radial  vein;  2,  the  radial 
artery,  in  its  passage  to  this  back  of  the  hand;  8,  the  upper  end  of  the  metacar- 
pal bone  of  tne  thumb. 

145.  Tendons  on  Back  of  Wriftt, — The  relative  positions  of  the  several 
extensor  tendons  of  the  wrist  and  fingers,  as  they  play  in  their  grooves  over 
the  back  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  can  all  be  distinctly  traced  when  the  several 
muscles  are  put  in  action.  The  length  of  their  synovial  sheaths  should  be 
remembered.  They  vary  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  and  a  half. 
The  longest  of  all  are  those  of  the  extensors  of  the  thumb.  When  these 
sheaths  are  inflamed  and  swollen,  the  motion  of  the  tendons  becomes  painfiil 
and  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  crepitus,  called  "  tenalgia  crepitans"  by  some 
writers.  It  is  said  to  be  met  with  sometimes  in  pianists.  [On  the  overstretch- 
ing of  these  muscles,  see  §111.] 

146.  Lines  of  Arteries. — The  course  of  the  radial  artery  corresponds  with 
a  line  drawn  from  the  outer  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  at  the  bend  of 
the  elbow  down  the  front  of  the  forearm  to  the  front  of  the  styloid  process  of 
the  radius.  In  the  upper  third  of  its  course  the  artery  is  overlapped  by  the 
supinator  longus.  To  make  allowance  for  this,  the  incision  for  the  ligature  of 
the  artery  in  this  situation  should  be  made,  not  precisely  in  the  line  of  its 
course,  but  rather  nearer  the  middle  of  the  forearm. 

The  line  of  the  ulnar  artery  runs  from  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow 
(slightly  curving  inwards)  to  the  outer  side  of  the  pisiform  bone.  The  radial 
and  ulnar  arteries  can,  in  most  cases,  be  efiectually  commanded  by  pressure  well 
applied  at  the  wrist,  in  wounds  of  the  palmar  arch. 
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Before  we  make  incisions  along  the  forearm,  it  is  always  desirable  to  ascertain 
whether  the  ulnar  artery,  which  usually  runs  under  the  superficial  muscles,  may 
not  run  abnormally  over  them ;  in  which  case  its  pulsations  can  be  felt  all  down 
the  forearm. 

THE  HAND. 

147.  It  is  beside  the  purpose  here  to  examine  the  question  whether  the  hand 
can  tell  more  than  the  arm,  the  leg,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body,  about  the 
physical  constitution  of  its  owner,  and  to  what  use  it  has  been  put.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  this  subject  should  read  a  very  elaborate  treatise  by  Carus.^ 
"  On  the  Eeason  and  Meaning  of  the  Different  Forms  of  the  Hand."  Still  less 
would  I  indulge  curiosity  by  inquiring  whether  the  professors  of  chiromancy, 
relying  on  the  text  "erit  signum  in  manu  tua  et  quasi  monumentum  ante  oculos 
tuos,"  can  advance  any  reasonable  pretensions  for  their  assertion  that  they  can 
read  in  the  furrows  of  the  palm  the  future  destiny  of  its  master. 

148.  Furrow  in  Palm, — The  only  furrow  in  the  palm  useful  as  a  surgical 
landmark  is  that  which  runs  transversely  across  its  lower  third  [from  the  ulnar 
border  to  the  interspace  between  the  fore-  and  middle-fingers],  and  is  well  seen 
when  the  fingers  are  slightly  bent.  This  transverse  furrow  corresponds  pretty 
nearly  with  the  metacarpal  joints  of  the  fingers,  with  the  upper  limit  of  the 
synovial  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers  (that  of  the  little  finger 
excepted  (143)) ;  also  with  the  splitting  of  the  palmar  fascia  into  its  four  slips. 
The  transverse  metacarpal  ligament  lies  in  the  same  line  with  it.  Again,  a 
little  below  this  furrow,  the  digital  arteries  bifurcate  to  run  along  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  fingers. 

149.  Interdigital  Polds, — By  pressing  upon  the  interdigital  folds  of  skin, 
we  can  feel  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  fingers,  which  prevents  their  too 
wide  separation.  The  skin  of  these  folds  is  much  thinner  on  the  dorsal  than 
the  palmar  aspect ;  hence  deep-seated  abscesses  in  the  palm  very  frequently 
burst  on  the  back  of  the  hand. 

150.  Digital  Furrows. — Concerning  the  transverse  furrows  on  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  fingers,  notice  that  the  first  furrows,  close  to  the  palm,  do  not 
correspond  with  the  metacarpal  joints.  The  second  and  third  furrows  do  corre- 
spond with  their  respective  joints. 

The  slight  depression  observable  between  the  ball  of  the  thumb  and  that  of 
the  little  finger  corresponds  with  the  middle  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament. 

151.  Palmar  Arterial  Arches. — In  opening  abscesses  in  the  palm,  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  the  position  of  the  large  arterial  arches  which  lie 
beneath  the  palmar  fascia.  The  line  of  the  superficial  palmar  arch  crosses 'the 
palm  about  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  lower  two- thirds — that  is,  in  the 
line  of  the  thumb  separated  widely  from  the  fingers.  From  this,  the  digital 
arteries  run  straight  between  the  shafts  of  the  metacarpal  bones  towards  the 
clefts  of  the  fingers.  Incisions,  therefore,  to  let  out  pus  beneath  the  palmar 
fascia  may  safely  be  made  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  palm,  provided  they 
run  in  the  direction  of  the  middle  line  of  the  fingers.  The  deep  palmar  arch 
lies  half  an  inch  nearer  the  wrist  than  the  superficial. 

152.  Digital  Arteries. — As  the  digital  arteries  run  along  the  sides  of  the 
fingers,  the  incision  to  open  a  thecal  abscess  should  be  made  strictly  in  the  mid- 
dle line.  It  should  be  made  not  over  but  between  the  joints,  since  the  sheath 
is  strongest  and  thickest  over  the  shafts  of  the  phalanges,  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  produce  strangulation  of  the  inclosed  tendons. 

153.  Metacarpal  Joint  of  Thumb. — The  joint  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
ihe  thumb  with  the  trapezium  can  be  distinctly  felt  by  tracing  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  bone  upwards  till  we  come  to  the  prominence  which  indicates  the 

*   *'  Ueber  Grund  und  Bedcutung  der  verschiedencn  Fonneii  der  Haiid."     Stuttgart,  1846. 
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joint  at  the  bottom  of  the  "  tabati^re  anatomique"  (140).  Supposing,  however, 
there  be  much  swelling,  the  knife  introduced  at  the  angle  between  the  first  and 
second  metacarpal  bones  readily  finds  the  joint  if  the  blade  be  directed  out- 
wards. 

lo4.  Sesamoid  Bones. — The  sesamoid  bones  of  the  thumb  can  be  distinctly 
felt.  Just  above  them — that  is,  nearer  to  the  wrist — lies  the  joint  between  the 
metacarpal  bone  and  the  first  phalanx.  We  should  remember  the  position  of 
these  bones  in  amputation  at  this  joint.  Mutatis  mutandis  the  same  observa- 
tions apply  to  the  sesamoid  bones  of  the  great  toe. 

The  extensor  tendon  of  the  last  joint  of  the  thumb  crosses  the  apex  of  the 
first  interosseous  space.  Under  the  tendon,  and  in  the  angle  between  the  bones, 
we  feel  the  radial  artery  just  before  it  sinks  into  the  palm. 

155.  Subcutaneous  Veins. — The  veins  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  their 
arrangement  in  the  form  of  arches  which  receive  the  digital  veins,  is  sufficiently 

'^obvious.  The  number  and  arrangement  of  the  arches  may  vary,  but  in  all 
hands  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  veins  from  the  fingers  run  up  between 
the  knuckles  and  out  of  harm's  way. 

156.  Interosseous  Arteries, — Since  the  dorsal  interosseous  arteries,  like 
the  palmar,  run  along  the  interosseous  spaces,  incisions  to  let  out  pus  should 
always  be  made  along  the  lines  of  the  metacarpal  bones. 

157.  Digital  BurS8B. — Small  subcutaneous  bursse  are  sometimes  developed 
over  the  knuckles  and  the  backs  of  the  joints  of  the  fingers.  They  oflen  be- 
come enlarged  and  unseemly  in  persons  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  tendency. 

158.  Knuckles  and  Digital  Joints. — The  three  rows  of  projections  called 
"  the  knuckles"  are  formed  by  the  proximal  bones  of  the  several  joints :  thujj 
the  first  row  is  formed  by  the  ends  of  the  metacarpals ;  the  second  by  the  ends 
of  the  first  phalanges,  and  so  forth.  In  amputations  of  the  fingers  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  in  all  cases  the  line  of  the  joints  is  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
knuckles,  that  is,  nearer  the  end  of  the  fingers. 

Long  and  graceful  fingers,  coupled  with  thickness  and  breadth  of  the  sentient 
pulp  at  their  ends,  and  too  great  arching  of  the  nails,  have  been  regarded,  ever 
since  the  days  of  Ilippocrates,  as  not  unlikely  indications  of  a  tendency  to  pul- 
monary disease. 

[Staining  the  nails  (e.  g.^  by  nitric  acid)  affords  a  means  of  determining  the 
fact  and  the  rate  of  their  growth,  and,  therefore,  of  the  nutritive  processes  in 
the  corresponding  arm  or  leg.] 


PALPATION  BY  THE  RECTUM. 

The  following  report  is  from  Mr.  Walsham,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
who,  having  a  small  hand  (somewhat  less  than  seven  and  a  half  inches  round), 
has  had  opportunities  of  introducing  it  up  the  rectum,  in  the  living  subject,  for 
the  purpose  of  diagnosis : — 

"  It  is  possible  to  introduce  the  hand  Tif  small)  into  the  rectum ;  in  many 
cases  into  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  in  rare  instances  into  the  descending  colon. 

"  Once  beyond  the  sphincter,  the  hand  enters  a  capacious  sac,  and  the  follow- 
ing important  parts  can  be  felt  through  its  walls : — 

**  Through  the  anterior  wall  the  hand  first  recognizes  the  prostate,  which  feels 
like  a  moderately  large  chestnut.  Immediately  behind  the  prostate,  the  vesi- 
culaa  seminales  may  be  distinguished  as  two  softish  masses  situated  one  on  either 
side  of  the  middle  line.  Internal  to  them,  the  whipcord-like  feel  of  the  vasa 
deferentia  can  bo  readily  traced  over  the  bladder  to  the  sides  of  the  pelvis. 

"  The  bladder  is  easy  recognized,  when  moderately  distended,  as  a  soft  fluctu- 
ating tumour  behind  the  prostate ;  when  empty  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  intestines,  which  then  descend  between  the  rectum  and  the  pubes.  The 
arch  of  the  pubes  can  be  well  defined  when  the  bladder  is  empty. 
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**  Through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bowel  the  coccyx  and  sacrum  can  be  felt, 
the  curve  of  the  sacrum  being  readily  followed  by  the  hand. 

"The  projecting  spine  of  the  ischium  on  each  side  of  the  pelvis  is  a  valuable 
landmark.  From  this  point  the  outlines  of  the  greater  and  lesser  sacro-ischiatic 
foramina  can  be  traced  by  the  fingers;  and  any  new  growth,  encroaching  on  the 
pelvic  cavity  through  these  apertures,  could  be  easily  detected. 

"If  the  hand  be  now  pushed  farther  up  the  gut,  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum 
is  reached;  the  pulsation  of  the  iliac  vessels  becomes  manifest,  and  the  course 
of  the  external  iliac  can  be  traced  along  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  to  the  crural 
arch,  the  loose  attachments  of  the  rectum  permitting  very  free  movement  in 
this  direction.  The  internal  iliac  artery  can  also  be  followed  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  great  sacro-ischiatic  foramen. 

"By  semi-rotatory  movement,  and  alternately  flexing  and  extending  the  fin- 
gers, the  hand  can  gradually  be  insinuated  into  the  commencement  of  the  sig- 
moid flexure.  In  the  sigmoid  flexure  the  fingers  can  explore  the  whole  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  loose  attachment  of  this  portion  of  the  gut 
permitting  the  hand  to  travel  freely  over  the  iliac  and  hypogastric  regions. 

"The  parts  that  can  here  be  felt  are  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  the  division 
of  the  common  iliac  arteries,  the  iliac  fossa,  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

"In  the  female,  the  uterus  in  the  middle  line,  and  the  ovaries  on  either  side, 
can  be  readily  distinguished. 

"In  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  rectum,  in  a  patient  under  chloro- 
form, the  dilatation  of  the  sphincter  ani  should  be  very  gradual:  first  two  fin- 
gers, then  four,  and  finally  tne  thumb  should  be  passed.  It  is  necessary  to  use 
considerable  force,  and  unless  care  be  taken,  not  only  the  integumentary  edge 
of  the  anus,  but  the  sphincter  itself,  may  be  lacerated.  The  introduction  is 
facilitated  by  the  application  of  the  other  hand  upon  the  abdomen. 

"When  the  dilatation  has  been  gradual  and  the  hand  not  too  large,  no  incon- 
tinence of  feces  and  no  very  considerable  amount  of  pain  has  resulted. 

"We  have  been  informed  on  reliable  authority  that  permanent  incontinence 
of  feces  has  occasionally  followed  these  examinations." 

Lastly,  we  think  it  right  to  insist  upon  the  important  fact  that,  in  some  sub- 
jects, even  a  small  hand  cannot  be  passed  up  the  rectum  beyond  the  reflection 
of  the  peritoneum  over  the  second  part  of  the  gut.  In  such  instancies  tho  peri- 
toneum offers  a  resistance  like  a  tight  garter,  and  prevents  the  farther  advanci 
of  the  hand  without  great  risk  of  laceration  of  the  parts.* 
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For  this  report  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Godson,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital : — 

"The  finger  introduced  into  the  vagina  comes  upon  the  carunculaD  myrti- 
formes,  which  are  vascular  membranous  processes  independent  of  the  hymen, 
variable  in  number,  size,  and  form.  It  also  feels  the  transverse  ridges  known 
as  "rugae." 

"Along  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  the  finger  readily  detects  the  track  of 
the  urethra,  which  feels  like  a  prominent  cord  and  forms  an  excellent  guide  to 
the  orifice  of  the  meatus  urinarius  in  passing  a  catheter.  The  orifice  is  indicated 
by  a  slight  semicircular  prominence,  situated  about  one-third  of  an  inch  above 
the  orifice  of  the  vagina.  Behind  the  urethra  the  finger  comes  upon  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  bladder.  But  the  bladder  is  not  perceptible,  as  such,  to  tne  touch 
unless  distended.  With  a  catheter  previously  introduced  it  is  much  more  readily 
explored. 

"  The  septum  between  the  vagina  and  the  rectum  is  so  thin  that,  should  the 
rectum  contain  fecal  matter,  its  presence  becomes  at  once  apparent  to  the  finger. 

'  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  see  a  paper  by  Mr.  Walsham,  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  Reports,  vol.  xii. 
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"The  cervix  uteri  is  felt  protruding  from  the  roof  of  the  vagina  in  a  direction 
downwards  and  backwards — that  is,  in  a  line  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  coccyx. 
The  OS  uteri  is  felt,  small  and  round,  in  the  centre  of  the  cervix.  The  posterior 
lip  feels  a  little  lower  than  the  anterior.  The  cul-de-sac  formed  by  the  vagina 
in  front  and  behind  the  cervix  should  be  perfectly  elastic  to  the  touch,  and  not 
communicate  the  sensation  of  a  resisting  body.  Any  resistance  here  bespeaks 
an  abnormal  condition. 

"The  bony  landmarks  within  reach  of  a  finger,  or  perhaps  two,  in  a  woman 
who  has  not  borne  a  child,  are  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and 
ischia.  The  coccyx  and  part  of  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  may  also  be  felt,  but 
not  without  exerting  much  pressure  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  which 
gives  considerable  pain.  If  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  can  be  felt,  it  is  a 
sign  that  the  conjugate  diameter  of  the  pelvis  is  abnormal. 

"The  finger  in  the  rectum  can  detect  almost  everything  which  has  been  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  vagina.  The  shape  and  direction  of  the  cervix 
uteri  are  almost  as  perceptible,  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus  can  be  ex- 
amined. The  peritoneal  fold  termed  recto- vaginal  (Douglases  space)  can  also  bo 
well  explored,  and  anything  abnormal  detected  in  this  direction — a  point  of 
great  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  and  displacements  of  the  uterus. 

"The  ovary  in  its  normal  state  and  position  cannot  be  detected  by  the  touch 
even  with  the  hand  firmly  pressed  on  the  hypogastrium.  If  a  movable  body 
be  felt  through  the  vaginal  roof  on  one  side  of  the  cervix,  if  this  body  be  ex- 
quisitely tender  and  recede  at  once  from  the  finger,  it  is  an  ovary  in  a  state  of 
prolapse. 

"The  fundus  of  a  healthy  unimpregnated  uterus  never  rises  above  the  level 
of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  cannot  therefore  be  felt  by  pressing  the  hand  on 
the  liypogastrium. 

"The  direction  of  the  uterus  is  subject  to  changes  which  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  abnormal.  The  fundus  may  be  thrown  backwards  by  a  distended 
bladder,  or  forwards  by  a  distended  rectum.  The  axis  of  its  cavity  is  not  a 
straight  but  a  curved  line;  and  uterine  sounds  should  be  shaped  to  suit  it." 
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Abdomen,  783 

apertures  in,  788 

boundaries  of,  783 

landmarks  of,  960 

lymphatics  of,  604 

manipulation  of,  963 

muscles  of,  392 

regions  of,  784 

viscera  of,  784,  963 
Abdominal  lines,  960 
Abduction  of  hand,  327. 
Absorbent  glands.     See  Lym- 
phatic Glands. 
Absorbents.       See    Lymphat- 
ics. 
Acervnlus  cerebri,  643 
Acetabulum,  256,  257,  258 
Acromion,  230 

fracture  of,  433 
Actions  of  muscles.     See  each 

group  of  muscles. 
Adduction  of  hand,  327 
Adenoid  tissue,  42 
Adipose  tissue,  42 
Air-cells,  859 
Air-sacs  of  lung,  859 
Air-tube,  850 
Al8B  of  nose,  727 

of  vomer,  195 
Alimentary  canal,  764 

development  of,  129 

subdivisions  of,  764 

See  also   Stomach,   Intes- 
tines, ett\ 
Allantois,  110,  115,  880 

formation  of,  116 
Alveoli,  formation  of,  773 

of  lower  jaw,  197 

of  lung,  859 

of  stomach,  796 

of  upper  jaw,  186 
Amnion,  109 

false,  110 

formation  of,  1 15 
Amniotic  cavity,  115 
Amoeboid  motion,  36,  38 
Amphiarthrosis,  289 
Ampullae  of  semicircular  canals, 

757 
Amygdalffi,  775 

of  cerebellum,  646,  648 
Anastomosis  of  arteries,  470 

around  elbow,  521 

crucial,  558 
Anatomy,  descriptive,  138 

general,  33 


Anatomy,   surgical.     See   Sur- 

gicfid  Anatomy. 
Andersch,  ganglion  of,  669 
Aneurism  of   aorta,  etc.     See 

Aorta,  etc. 
Angle  of  jaw,  pubes,  etc.    See 
individual  bones, 
sacro- vertebral,  153 
subscapular,  227 
Ankle-joint,  340 
landmarks  of,  973 
relations  of  tendons  and  ves- 
sels, 341 
Annul  us  ovalis,  832 
Antihelix,  748 
fossa  of,  748 
Antitragus,  748 
Antrum  of  Highmore,  184 

landmarks  of,  950 
Anus,  928,  929 
development  of,  130 
landmarks  of,  967 
muscles  of,  929 
Aorta,  471 

development  of,  127 
division  of,  962 
landmarks  of,  962 
sinuses  of,  472 
abdominal,  531 
branches  of,  533 
surgical  anatomy  of,  532 
arch  of,  471 
ascending  part  of,  472 
branches  of,  475 
descending  part  of,  474 
peculiarities  of,  474 

of  branches  of,  475 
surgical  anatomy  of,  475 
transverse  portion  of,  473 
descending,  529 
primitive,  126 
thoracic,  529 
branches  of,  530 
surgical  anatomy  of^  529 
ApertnrsB  scalsB  vestibuli,  757 
Aperture.     See  Openings,  Ori- 
fice, etc. 
Aponeurosis!,  348 
of  deltoid,  411 

of   external  oblique,   in  in- 
guinal region,  911 
in^aspinous,  412 
of  insertion,  349 
of  investment,  349 
of  occipito-frontalis,  861 
pharyngeal,  781 


Aponeurosis — 

of  soft  palate,  376 

subscapular,  411 

suprahyoid,  215,  369 

supraspinous,  412 

vertebral,  385 
Apophysis,  54,  56,  142 
Apparatus  ligamentosus  colli, 

300 
Appendages  of  eye,  744 

of  skin,  94 

of  uterus,  904 
Appendices  epiploicae,  793,  809 
Appendix  auriculte,  830,  834 

ensiforra,  217,  218 

vermiformis,  805 

xiphoid,  217,  218 
Aqua  labyrinthi,  761 
Aqueeductus  cochlero,  173,  759 

Fallopii,  173,  752 

Sylvii,  642 

vestibuli,  173,  757 
Aqueduct.     See  Aquseductus. 
Aqueous  chamber,  742 

humor,  741 
chambers  of,  741 
secreting  membrane  of,  742 
Arachnoid  membrane  of  brain, 
616 

of  cord,  610,  611 

cavity  of,  611 

Arantius,  body  of,  833 

nodules  of,  833 

ventricle  of,  620 
Arbor  vitee  of  cerebellum,  647 

uterinus,  903 
Arch  of  aorta.    See  Aorta,  arch 
of. 

of  colon,  807 

cortical,  869 

crural,  393,  912,  922,  924 
deep,  924 
landmarks  of,  963,  968 

femoral,  393,  912,  922,  924 

nasal,  210,  571 

palmar,  deep,  528 
landmarks  of,  981 
superficial,  526 

pharyngeal,  118 

plantar,  569 

of  pubes,  258,  262 

of  skull,  foetal,  119 

supraorbital,  167 

of  vertebra,  142 

zygomatic,  269 
Arches,  aortic  (fcetal),  127 


1  Each  Arteiy.  Canal.  Ligament,  Muscle,  Nerve,  etc.,  1b  placed  in  the  Index  under  the  head  of  Artery,  Muscle, 
Nerve,  etc.:  Carotid  artery,  for  example,  being  found  under  Artery,  carotid;  Median  nerve,  under  Nerve, 
median,  eta 
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Arches — 

of  palate,  775 

pharyngeal,  118 
Arciform  fibres,  620,  621 
Area,  germinal,  106 

germinativa,  106 

vascular,  109 
Areola  of  breast,  909 
Areolar  tissue,  89 
Arm,  arteries  of,  514 

bones  of,  282 

fascia  of,  417 

landmarks  of,  976 

lymphatic  glands  of,  601 

lymphatics  of,  602 

muscles  of,  417 

nerves  of,  689 

veins  of,  581 
Arnold's  ganglion,  662 

nerve,  671 
Arteria  or  Arterise.  See  Artery. 
Arteries  propria3  renales,  874 

receptacili,  499 
Arterioles  rectae  of  kidney,  874 
Artery  or  Arteries,  470 

anastomoses  of,  470 

capillary,  83,  470 

coats  of,  81 

development  of,  126 

distribution  of,  470 

general  anatomy  of,  81 

mode  of  division  of,  470 
of  origin  of  branches  of, 
470 

nerves  of,  83 

sheath  of,  82 

structure  of,  81 

subdivision  of,  470 

systemic,  470 

vasa  vasorum  of,  88 

vessels  of,  88 

accessory  pudic,  548 
acromial  thoracic,  516 
alar  thoracic,  516 
alveolar,  492 

anastomotica  magna  of  bra- 
chial, 521 

of  femoral,  558 
angular,  487 
anterior  auricular,  etc.     See 

Artery,  auricular,  etc. 
aorta.     See  Aorta, 
articular,  of  knee,  561 
ascending  cervical,  509 

palatine,  486 

pharyngeal,  489 
auditory,  internal,  762 
auricular,  488 

anterior,  489 

posterior,  488 
axillary,  514 

branches  of,  616 

landmarks  of,  977 

peculiarities  of,  515 

surgical  anatomy  of,  515 
azygos  articular  of  knee,  561 
basilar,  509 
brachial,  518 

branches  of,  521 

landmarks  of,  977 


Artery  or  Arteries — 
peculiarities  of,  519 
surgical  anatomy  of,  520 
bronchial,  530,  861 
buccal,  492 

of  bulb  of  urethra,  548,  984 
calcanean,  internal,  568 
carotid,  478 
common,  478 
ligation  of,  481 
collateral  circalation  af- 
ter, 481 
peculiarities  of,  480 
surgical  anatomy  of,  481 
external,  482 

surgical  anatomy  of,  482 
internal,  496 
peculiarities  of,  498 
surgical  anatomy  of,  498 
carpal  of  radial,  524,  525 
of  ulnar,  528 
posterior  of  radial,  525 
of  uhiar,  628 
of  cavernous  body,  548,  889 
centralis  modioli,  758 

retinas,  502,  651,  741,  744 
cerebellar,  509 
cerebral,  502,  509 
cervical,  ascending,  510 
deep,  512 
superficial,  511 
choroid,  anterior,  502 

posterior,  509 
ciliary,  500,  743 
anterior,  500,  743 
long,  500,  745 
short,  500.  743 
circle  of  WiUis,  509 
circumflex  of  arm,  617 
iliac,  653 

superficial,  557 
of  thigh,  externa],  558 
internal,  558 
coccygeal,  550 
cochlear,  762 
c<}eliao  axis,  538 
colica  dextra,  687 
media,  638 
sinistra,  539 
comes  nervi  isohiadici,  550 

phrenici,  611 
communicating    anterior,   of 
brain,  502 
posterior  of  brain,  502 
communicating     branch    of 
dorsalis  pedis,  565 
of  ulnar,  528 
coronaria  ventriculi,  533 
coronary,  of  heart,  476 
inferior,  486 
left,  476 
of  lip,  upper,  487 
of  lip,  lower,  486 
right,  476 
superior,  487 
of  corpus  cavernosum,  548 
cremasteric,  552,  891 
crico-thyroid,  483 
cystic,  535 

deep  branch  of  ulnar,  528 
cervical,  612 


Artery  or  Arteries — 
palmar  arch.  523 
temporal,  492 
deferent,  639 
dental,  inferior,  491 

superior,  492 
descending  palatine,  493 
digital,  of  plantar,  669 
of  ulnar,  528 
landmarks  of,  981 
dorsal,  of  lumbar,  540 
of  penis,  549 

See  also  Artery,  dorsaBa 
dorsalis  hallucis,  565 
indicis,  526 
linguae,  484 
pedis,  564 
landmarks  of,  975 
peculiarities  of,  666 
surgical  anatomy  of,  566 
penis,  549 
pollicis,  625 
scapulas,  519 
epigastric,  652,  916,  926 
landmarks  of,  963 
peculiarities  o^  652 
relation  of,  to  external 
ring,  926 
to  internal  ring,  916 
superficial,  557,  910 
superior,  512 
ethmoidal,  500 
external    carotid,    etc.     See 

Artery,  carotid,  etc. 
facial,  485 

landmarks  of,  948 
peculiarities  of,  487 
surgical  anatomy  of,  487 
transverse,  489 
femoral,  663 

branches  of,  667 
compression  of,  970 
landmarks  of,  970 
peculiarities  of,  555 
surgical  anatomy  of,  555 
deep,  557 
frontal,  600 
gastric,  533,  636 
gastro-^uodenalia,  634 
gastro-epiploica  dextra,  535 

sinistra,  536 
gluteal,  560 
inferior,  550 
landmarks  of,  971 
helicine,  889 

hemorrhoidal,  external,  548 
inferior,  548 
middle,  546 
superior,  688,  589 
hepatic,  534,  816,  817 
hyaloid,  123 
hyoid  branch  of  lingual,  484 

of  superior  thyroid,  483 
hypogastric,  in   foetus,  544, 

839,  841 
ileo-colio,  537 
iliac,  541,  650 
circumflex,  563 
common,  541 

peculiarities  of,  647 
surgical  anatomy  of,  542 
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Artery  or  Arteries — 
external,  551 
branches  of,  652 
surgical  anatomy  of,  651 
internal,  544 
at  birth,  644 
branches  of,  545 
pecoliarkies  of,  544 
in  foetus,  544 
surgical  anatomy  of,  545 
ilio-lumbar,  550 
inferior  cerebellar,  coronary, 
etc.     See  Artery,  cerebel- 
lar, coronary,  etc. 
infraorbital,  492 
innominate,  476 
ligation  of,  477 
peculiarities  of,  477 
surgical  anatomy  of,  477 
intercostal,  511,  512,  530 
anterior,  511,  580 
dorsal,  531 
superior,  512 
interlobular  of  kidney,  874 
internal  auditory,  calcanean, 
etc.     See  Artery,  auditory, 
calcanean,  etc. 
interosseous  of  ulnar,  527 
landmarks  of,  979 
dorsal  of  foot,  565 
of  band,  525 
landmarks  of.  982 
of  radial,  525 
labial,  inferior,  486 
of  labyrinth,  762 
lachrymal,  499 
laryngeal,  510 
inferior,  488 
superior,  483 
lateral  sacral,  550 

spinal,  508 
lateralis  nasi,  487 
lingual,  484 

surgical  anatomy  of,  484 
lumbar,  540.  650 
malleolar,  564 
mammary,  landmarks  of,  956 

internal,  511 
masseteric,  492 
maxillary,  internal,  490 
median  of  forearm,  527 

of  spinal  cord,  508 
mediastinal,  511 
posterior,  530 
meningeal,    from    ascending 
pharyngeal,  489 
anterior,  from  carotid,  498 
inferior,  from  occipital,  488 
middle,  from  internal  max- 
illary, 491 
landmarks  of,  947 
posterior,  from  vertebral, 

508 
small,  from  internal  maxil- 
lary, 491 
mesenteric,  inferior,  538 

superior,  636 
metacarpal,  626 
metatarsal,  666 
middle  cerebral,  602 
sacral,  641 

63 


Artery  or  Ai'teries — 
musculo-phrenic,  512 
mylo-hyoid,  492 
nasal,  498 

of  nasal  fossffi,  729 

of  ophthalmic,  600 

of  septum,  487 
nutrient  of  femur,  562 

of  fibula,  667 

of  humerus,  521 

of  radius,  527 

of  tibia,  667 

of  ulna,  627 
obturator,  646,  926 

external,  646 

internal,  646 

peculiarities  of,  646 

relations  of,  in  hernia,  926 
occipital,  487 
oesophageal,  610,  530 
omphalomesenteric,  109 
ophthalmic,  499 
orbital,  492 
ovarian,  640,  904 
palatine,  ascending,  486 

descending,  498 

inferior,  486 

of  pharyngeal,  498 

posterior,  498 
palmar  arch,  deep,  528 
superficial,  626 

interosse®,  626 
palpebral,  600 
pancreatic,  686 
pancreatica  magna,  686 
pancreaticee  parvte,  686 
pancreatico-duodenalis,  686 

inferior,  686 
perforating     arteries,    from 
mammary  artery,  611 

from  plantar,  669 

from  profunda,  558 

from  radial,  626 
pericardiac,  611,  680 
perinea],  superficial,  648 

transverse,  648 
peroneal,  667 

anterior,  667 
pharyngeal,  ascending,  488 
phrenic,  540 

superior,  611 
plantar  external,  668 

internal,  668 

landmarks  of,  976 
popliteal,  669,  560 

branches  of,  661 

landmarks  of,  972,  974 

peculiarities  of,  660 

surgical  anatomy  of,  660 
posterior    auricular,    carpal, 

etc.    See  Artery,  auricular, 

carpal,  etc. 
princeps  cervicis,  488 

pollicis,  526 
profunda  of  arm,  inferior,  621 
superior,  621 

cervicis,  612 

femoris,  657 
pterygoid,  492 
pterygo-palatine,  498 
pubic,  562 


Artery  or  Arteries — 
pudic,  accessory,  547 

external.  567 
deep,  567 
inferior,  657 
landmarks  of,  971 
superficial,  667,  910 
superior.  657 

internal,  547 
branches  of,  548 
peculiarities  of,  547 
in  female,  649 
pulmonary,  669,  882,  861 
pyloric,  684 
radial,  622 

branches  of,  624 

landmarks  of;  980 

peculiarities  of,  528 

surgical  anatomy  of,  528 
radialis  indicis,  626 
ranine,  484 
recurrent  interosseous,  627 

radial,  524 

tibial,  664 

ulnar,  527 
renal,  539,  874 
sacra  media,  641 
sacral,  lateral,  550 

middle,  541 
scapular,  posterior,  611 
sciatic,  549 
sigmoid,  639 
spermatic,  589,  891 
spheno-palatine,  498 
spinal,  anterior,  608 

from  intercostal,  680 

lateral,  608 

in  loins,  660 

from  lumbar,  640 

median,  508 

posterior,  608 

from  vertebral,  608 
splenic,  585,  824 
sterno-mastoid,  488 
stylo-mastoid,  488,  762 
subclavian,  608 

branches  of,  607 

landmarks  of,  964 

left,  504 

peculiarities  of,  506 

right,  603 

surgical  anatomy  of,  606 
sublingual,  484 
submaxillary,  486 
submental,  486 
subscapular,  617 
superficialis  volee,  624 
superior  cerebellar,  coronary. 

etc.     See  Artery,  cerebel- 
lar, coronary,  etc. 
supraorbital,  600 
suprarenal,  639 
suprascapular,  510 
sural,  561 
tarsal,  566 
temporal,  489 

anterior,  489 

deep,  492 

landmarks  of,  948 

middle,  489 

posterior,  489 
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Artery  or  Arteries  — 

surgical  anatomy  of.  490 
thoracic^  acromia],  516 
alar,  51C 
long,  516 
snperior,  616 
thoracic  aorta,  529 
of  thyroid  gland,  868 
thyroid,  inferior,  509 
middle,  477 
saperior,  488 
surgical  anatomy  of, 
483 
thyroid  axis,  509 
tibial,  anterior,  562 
branches  of,  564 
landmarks  of,  974 
peculiarities  of,  562 
surgical  anatomy  of.  562 
posterior,  666 
branches  of,  567 
landmarks  of,  974 
peculiarities  of,  56(> 
surreal  anatomy  of,  566 
recurrent,  564 
tonsillar,  486 
tracheal,  510 
transverse  of  basilar,  509 

facial,  489 
transversalis  colli,  510 
tympanic,  from  internal  caro- 
tid, 498 
from    internal    maxillary, 
491 
ulnar,  525 

branches  of,  527 
landmarks  of,  980 
peculiarities  of,  526 
surgical  anatomy  of,  526 
recurrent,  anterior,  527 
posterior,  527 
umbilical  in  foBtus,  889,  841 
uterine,  546,  904 
vaginal,  546 
of  vas  deferens,  546 
vasa  aberrantia  of  arm,  519 
brevia,  536 
intestini  tenuis,  586 
vertebral,  507 

primitive,  126 
vesical,  inferior,  646 
middle,  545  . 

superior,  546 
vestibular,  762 
vidian,  493 
Arteriolffi  rect«,  874 
Arthrodia,  289 
Articulations,  287 
acromio-clavicular,  814 
ankle,  340 

astragal o-calcanean,  342 
astragalo-scaphoid,  342 
atlo-axoid,  297 
calcaneo-astragaloid.  342 
calcaneo-cuboid,  843 
calcaneo-scaphoid,  844 
carpal,  324 

carpo-metacarpal,  827 
chondral,  307 
classification  of,  290 
coccygeal,  310 


Ai-tioulations — 
costo-chondral,  807 
costo-clavicular,  812 
costo-sternal,  305 
costo-transverse,  804 
costo-vertebral,  808 
elbow,  818 
femoro-tibial,  884 
of  foot,  840 
hand,  324 
hip,  880 
immovable,  287 
interohondral,  807 
knee,  384 
larynx,  844 
lower  extremity,  880 
metacarpal,  329 
metacarpo-phalangeal,     828, 

329 
metatarsal,  846 
metatarso-pbalangeal,  346 
m.xed.  289 
movable,  287,  289 
movements  of,  292 
occipito-atloid,  299 
occipito-axoid,  800 
of  pelvis,  808 

with  spine,  808 
phalanges,  830,  346 
pubic,  811 
radio-carpal,  823 
radio-nlnar,  inferior,  822 
middle,  821 
superior,  321 
sacro-coccygeal,  810 
sacro-iliac,  809 
sacro-sciatic,  809 
sacro-vertebral,  808 
scapulo-clavicnlar,  814 
scapulo-humeral,  816 
shoulder,  816 

of  spine  with  cranium,  299 
sterno-olavicular,  812 

landmarks  of,  958 
of  sternum,  807 
tarsal,  842 

tarso-metatarsal,  846 
temporo-maxillary,  801 
tibio-iibular,  inferior,  889 
middle,  839 
snperior,  888 
of  the  trunk,  298 
of  tympanic  bones,  764 
of  upper  extremity,  812 
of  vertebral  column,  298 
wrist,  323 
Arytenoid  cartilage,  848 
Astragalus,  280 
Atlas,  144 

development  of,  161 
Atrabiliary  capsules,  877 
Auricle  of  ear,  748.     See  Pinna, 
of  heart,  829.  830,  834 
appendix  of,  830,  834 
left,  834 

openings  in,  831,  832 
right,  830 

septum  of,  880,  884 
sinus  of,  880,  834 
valves  in,  881,  888 
Axilla,  512 


Axilla — 

dissection  of,  406 

landmarks  of,  977 

surgical  anatomy  of,  512 
Axis,  146 

development  of,  151 

central,  of  cochlea,  758 

cerebro-spinal,  610 

coeliac,  538 

thyroid,  609 
Axis-cylinder  of  nerve  tabes,  64 

of  Purkii^'e,  64 

Back,  furrows  of,  968 

landmarks  of,  958 

muscles  of,  880 
Ball  and  socket  joint.    See  Ed 

arthrosis. 
Band,  furrowed,  646 

homy,  636 

ilio-tibial,  441 
Bartholine,  duct  of,  778 

gland  of,  900 
I  basement  membrane,  100 
Bauhin,  valve  of,  805 
Beak  of  corpus  caUosnm,  635 
Beale^s    researches   on   motor 

nerves,  80 
Beaunis  and  Bouchard,  table  of 

development,  138 
Bertini,  column  of^  869 
Bicuspid  teeth,  767 
Bioplasm,  89 
Bladder,  879 

arteries  of,  888 

base  of,  880 

body  of,  880 

cervix  of,  880 

female,  900 

fundus  of,  880 

interior  of,  882 

landmarks  of,  986 

ligaments  of,  880,  989 

lymphatics  of,  606,  888 

muscles  of,  881 

neck  of,  880 

nerves  o£  888 

structure  of,  881 

summit  of,  879 

trigone  of,  883 

uvnla  of,  888 

veins  of,  888 
Blastema,  88,  771 
Blastoderm,  104 
Blastodermic  membrane,  104 
Blood,  33 

circulation  of,  in  adult,  833 
in  foetus,  889 

coagulum  of,  33 

composition  of,  38 

corpuscles,  38,  84 
development  of,  126 

crystals,  86 

disks,  88, 84 

gases  of,  86 

general  anatomy  o(  83 

globules,  88, 84 

serum  of,  38,  87 
Bochdalek,  ganglion  of.  657, 659 

on  triticeo-glossus,  849 
Body,  development  of,  IDS 
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Body- 
growth  of,  102 

Malpighian,  869 

of  vertebra,  143 

See  also  Corpus  and  Corpora. 
Bone  or  Bones,  animal  constit- 
uent o^  51 

apophyses  of,  57 

arteries  of,  49 

articular  lamella  of,  287 

canaliculi  of,  50 

cancellous  tissue  of,  47 

cells,  48 

chemical  analysis  of,  52 

compact  tissue  of,  47 

descriptive  anatomy  of,  141 

development  of,  52 

diaphysis  of,  55,  57 

diploe  of,  141 

earthy  constituent  of,  52 

eminences    and    depressions 
of,  142 

epiphyses  of,  57 

general  anatomy  ot  47 

growth  of,  62 

Haversian  canals  of,  50 
systems  of,  50 
spaces  of,  50 

inorganic  constituent  of,  61 

lacunsB  of,  50 

lamells?  of,  50 

lymphatics  of,  49 

marrow  of,  48 

medullary  canal  of,  48 
membrane  of,  49 
spaces  of,  50 

microscopic  structure  of,  50 

mineral  base  of,  50 

minute  anatomy  of,  50 

nerves  of,  49 

number  of,  141 

organic  constituent  of,  51 

ossification  of,  62 

ossific  centres,  number  of,  5G 

perforating  fibres  of,  50 

periosteum  of,  48 

secondary,  118 

spongy  tissue  of,  47 

structure  of,  47 

vessels  of,  48 

astragalus,  280 

atlas,  144 

axis,  145 

calcaneuro,  277 

carpal,  244 

clavicle,  225 

coccyx,  166 

cranial,  159 

cuboid,  278 

cuneiform  of  carpus,  246 

of  tarsus,  281 
ear,  753 
ethmoid,  179 
facial,  159,  183 
femur,  263 
fibula,  278 
flat,  141 
foot,  277 
frontal,  166 
hand,  244 


Bone  or  Bones — 
humerus,  282 
hyoid,  215 
ilium,  254 
incisive,  188 
incus,  754 
innominate,  253 
intermaxillary,  188 
irregular,  142 
ischium,  254,  257 
lachrymal,  189 
lesser  lachrymal,  189 
lingual,  215 
long,  141 
magnum,  249 
malar,  189 
malleus,  754 
maxillary,  inferior,  196 

superior,  184 
metacarpal,  250 
metatarsal,  288 
mixed,  142 
nasal,  183 
nameless,  253 
navicular,  280 
occipital,  160 
orbicular,  754 
palate,  191 
parietal,  164 
patella,  269 
pelvic,  260,  878 
phalanges  of  foot,  284 

of  hand,  252 
pisiform,  248 
pubic,  255,  258 
radius,  242 
ribs,  220 
sacrum,  142,  152 
scaphoid  of  carpus,  245 

of  tarsus,  280 
scapula,  227 
semilunar,  246 
sesamoid,  286 
short,  141 
sphenoid,  174 
sphenoidal  spongy,  178 
stapes,  754 
sternum,  217 
supernumerary,  159, 182 
tarsal,  277 
temporal,  169 
tibia,  270 
trapezium,  248 
trapezoid,  248 
triquetral,  182 
turbinated,  inferior,  198 

middle,  181 

superior,  181 
tympanic,  750 
ulna,  237 
uncifoiin,  249 
unguis,  189 
vei*tebra  dentata,  145 

prominens,  146 
vertebrae,  cervical,  142,  143 

coccygeal,  142,  162 

dorsal,  142,  147 

lumbar,  142,  149 

sacral,  142,  162 
vomer,  194 
wormian,  159,  182 


Bowman  on  structure  of  kid- 
ney, 870 
Brachia  of  optic  lobes,  648 
Brain,  63,  614,  618.     See  also 
Cerebrum. 

after,  120 

arachnoid  of,  616 

base  of,  680 

convolutions  of,  67 

development  of,  120 

dura  mater  of,  615 

fore,  120 

hinder,  120 

interior  of,  633 

inteiTuediary,  120 

lateral  venti-icles  o^  634,  635 

landmarks  of,  947 

levels  of,  947 

lobes  of,  627,  680 

membranes  of,  614 

middle,  120 

subdivision  into  parts,  618 

upper  surface  of,  624 

weight  of,  618 
Breasts,  908 
Bridge  of  nose,  183 
Bronchi,  850 

mode  of  subdivision  in  lung, 
859 

septum  of,  850 

structure  of,   in  lobules    of 
lung,  859 
Brunner^s  glands,  803 
Bubonocele,  917 
Bulb,  ai-tery  of,  548,  934 

of  corpus  cavernosum,  888 

of  corpus  spongiosum,  888 

olfactory,  650 
Bulbi  vestibuli,  900 
Bulbs  of  fornix,  632,  639 
Bums,  ligament  of,  922 
BurssB,  288 

carpal,  980 

digital,  982 

gluteal,  447 

of  ham,  559 

mncosfB,  288 

of  olecranon,  979 

patellar,  982 

plantar,  975 

popliteal  982 

of  shoulder,  316 

synovial,  288 

of  wrist,  980 
Buttocks,  folds  of,  971 

landmarks  of,  970 

C.«cuM,  805 

Calamus  scriptorius,  620,  648 

Calcaneura,  277 

articulations  of,  278 

attachment    of   muscles    to, 
278 
Calcification  of  cartilage,  58 
Calices  of  kidney,  869,  875 
Callender  on  hernia,  922 
Canal  or  Canals — 

accessory  palatine,  191 

alimentary,  764 

for  Arnold's  nei've,  178 

auditory,  750 
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Canal  or  Canals — 
cArotid,  173,  174 
central  of  modiolus,  768 

of  spinal  cord,  73 
for    chorda    tympani,    170, 

756 
cniral,  924 
dental,  anterior,  185 

inferior,  197 

posterior,  184 
ethmoidal,  168 
femoral,  924 
of  Fontana,  736 
Haversian,  of  bone,  50 
of  Hupruier,  170,  667,  751 
of  Hunter,  554 

landmarks  of,  970 
incisive,  206 
incisor,  187 
infraorbital,  184,  185 
inguinal,  914 

landmarks  of,  968 
for  Jacobson's  nerve,  1 73 
lachrymal,  187,  189,  747 
malar,  190 
medullary,  48,  120 
nasal,  184 
naso-palatine,  194 
of  Nuck,  897,  908 
palatine,  accessory,  191,  192, 
206 

anterior,  187,  205 

posterior,    184,   186,    191, 
192,  205 
of  Petit,  748 
portal,  815 
pterygoid,  176 
ptery  go-palatine,  176 
sacral,  165 
of  Schlemm,  785 
semicircular,  757.    See  Semi- 

circukir  canals, 
spermatic,  914 
spinal,  159 

of  spinal  cord,  73,  120 
spiral,  of  cochlfea,  768,  759 

of  modiolus,  758 
of  Stilling,  742 
temporo-malar,  190 
for  tensor  tympani,  173,  753 
vertebral,  159 
Vidian.  178 
of  Wirsung,  821 
Canal iculi  of  bone,  50 

of  eyelids,  747 
Oanalis  cochlew,  758,  760 
membranacea,  700 
reunions,  761 
spiralis  modioli,  759 
Cancellous  tissue,  47 
Canthi  of  eyelids,  744 
Capillaries,  83 
bile,  818 
pulmonary,  861 
Capitellum  of  humerus,  320 
Capsular  ligament.     See  Liga- 
ment. 
Capsule,  atrabiliary,  877 
of  Glisson.  594,  792 
of  lens,  123,  742 

in  foetus,  123,  743 


Capsule — 

of  Malpighian  bodies  of  kid- 
ney, 869,  870 

supra-renal,  876 

of  Tenon,  730 

vascular  of  lens,  123 
Caput  comu  posterius,  70 

gallinaginis,  888 
Cardia  of  stomach,  793 
Carpus,  244 

articulations  of,  823 

development  of,  252 

landmarks  of,  979 
Cartilage  or  Cartilages,  44,  51 

articular,  44,  287 

arytenoid,  842 

of  auricle,  748 

of  bronchi,  850,  859 

calcification  of,  53 

cells  of,  43 

cellular,  44 
,  circumferential,  46 

connecting,  45 

costal,  44,  223 

cricoid,  843,  980 

cuneiform,  844 

of  ear,  748 

ensiform,  218 

of  epiglottis,  844 

fibro-,   45.    See  Fibro-carti- 
lage. 

general  anatomy  of,  43 

hyaline,  44,  45 

interarticular,  45 

intercellular  substance  of,  44 

interosseous,  44 

of  knee,  336 

of  larynx,  842 

of  Meckel,  119 

of  nose,  727 

of  pinna,  748 

palpebral,  744 

pennanent,  44 

reticular,  46 

of  Santorini,  844 

semilunar  of  knee,  836 

of  septum  of  nose,  728 

sesamoid,  286, 727 

spongy,  44 

stratiform,  46 

structure  o^  43 

tarsal,  744 

temporary,  44 

thyroid,  842 

of  trachea.  851 

of  Wrisberg,  844 

xiphoid,  217,  218 

yellow,  46 
Cartilagines  minores  of  nose, 727 
Cartilago  triticea,  846 
Caruncle,  lachrymal.  746 
Caruncula  lachrymalis,  746 

mammillaris,  650 
Carunculae  myrtiformes,  900 
Casserian  ganglion,  663 
Cauda  equina,  611,  703 
Catheter,  rules  for  introducing, 

968 
Cava,  vena.     See  Vena  cava. 
Cavernous  body,  888 

artery  of,  648,  889 


Cavities  of  reserve  of  teeth,  774 
Cavity,  amniotic,  115 

centra]   of  lateral  ventricle. 
636 

cotyloid,  258 

digital  of  fifth  ventride,  63a 
of  lateral  ventricle,  635 

glenbid,  170,  230,  231 

of  larynx,  846 

of  pelvis,  262,  878 

sigmoid,  238,  243 
Cells,  38 

of  bone,  48 

cleavage  of,  103 

of  Corti,  761 

of  Deiters,  761 

differentiation  of,  103 

ethmoidal,  176, 180,  181 

giant,  55 

goblet,  99 

hearing,  79 

hepatic,  816 

lenticular,  797 

mastoid,  171,  752 

myeloid,  65 

nucleated,  38 

of  nerves,  63 

olfactory,  79,  729 

parietal  of  stomach,  797 

peptic,  796 

salivary,  779 

of  Schultze,  66,  650 

segmentation  of,  103 

seminal,  894 

sight,  79 

sphenoidal,  175 

sustentacular,  823 

taste,  79 

wandering,  41 
Cellular  tissue,  39 

lymphoid,  41 

mucoid,  41 

retiform,  41 
Cement  of  teeth,  769,  770,  779 

formation  of,  769,  770, 772 
Centres  of  ossification,  53 
Centrum  ovale  majus,  634 

minus,  634 
Cerebelli  incisura  anterior,  646 

posterior,  646 
Cerebellum,  618,  645 

commissures  of,  646 

corpus  dentatum  of,  647 

fissures  of,  646 

ganglion  of,  647 

hemispheres  of,  646 

laminfe  of,  647 

lobes  of,  646.    See  Lobes. 

lobulus  centralis  of,  646 

peduncles  of,  647 

structure  of,  69,  647 

valley  of,  646 

ventricle  of,  648 

weight  of,  645 
Cerebro-spinal  axis,  610 

fluid,  611,  617 
Cerebrum,  618 

base  of,  630 

commissures  ot  644 

convolutions  of,  67,  624,  629 

cortical  substance  of,  624 
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Cerebrum — 

crura  of,  618,  632,  63& 
fibres  of,  644 
lissure8  of,  626 
general  arrangement  of,  633 
gray  matter  of,  624 
hemispheres  of,  624 
interior  of;  633 
labia  of,  688 
lobes  of,  626,  627,  629 
central,  627,  628 
cnneate,  630 
middle,  627,  630 
frontal,  627,  630 
occipital,  627,  628,  630 
orbital,  627 
parietal,  627,  628 
quadrate,  630 
temporo-sphenoidal,    627, 
628,  630 
peduncles  of,  633 
structure  of,  67,  644 
sulci  of,  624,  625 
nnder  surface  of,  630 
upper  surface  of,  624 
ventricles  of,  634,  641 
weight  of,  618 
Cervix  comu,  70 
of  penis,  887 
uteri,  902 
Chambers  of  eye,  741 
Cheeks,  muscles  of,  765 

structure  of,  765 
Chest,  bones  of,  217 
landmarks  of,  954 
muscles  of,  406 
Chiasma  of  optic  nerve,  651 
Chondrine,  47 
Chorda  dorsalis,  106,  117 

tympani,  666,  756 
Chorda)  tendineffi  of  left  ven- 
tricle, 835 
of  right,  838 
vocales,  846 
Willisii,  577 
Chorion,  104,  111,  115 
primitive,  104 
shaggy.  111 
Choroid  coat  of  eye,  733 
plexus   of  fourth  ventricle, 
648 
of  lateral    ventricle,   685, 

637 
of  third  ventricle,  641 
Chyle,  37,  88 
vessels,  802 
Chyli  receptaculum,  597 
Chyliferous  vessels,  596 
Cilia,  98,  745 
Ciliary  processes,  785 
Circle  of  Willis,  509 
Circulation  of  blood  in  adults, 
833 
collateral,  471 
in  foetus,  839 
Circulus  venosus,  909 
Circumduction,  292 
Cistern  of  Pecquet,  597 
Clarke,  Lockhart,  researches  on 

brain  and  spinal  cord,  67 
Olavide,  225 


Clavicle — 

articulations  of,  227 

attachments  of  muscles  to, 
227 

development  of,  227 

fi*acture  of.    See  Fracture. 

landmarks  of,  955,  976 

peculiarities  of,  227 
Cleavage  of  cells,  103 
Clitoris,  899 

franum  of,  899 

lymphatics  of,  605 

muscles  of,  899, 933 

prepuce  of,  899 
Cloaca]  cavity,  186 
Club-foot,  460 
Coagulum,  88 
Coccyx,  156 

articulations  of,  156 

attachment  of   muscles   to, 
157 

development  of,  157 
Cochlea,  758 

arteries  of,  758,  762 

central  axis  of,  758 

cupola  of,  758 

denticulate  lamina  of,  750 

infundibulum  of,  758 

lamina  spiralis  of,  759 

membranous  zone  of,  760 

modiolus  of,  758 

nerves  of,  763 

osseous  zone  of,  760 

scala  tympani  of,  760 
vestibuli  of,  760 

spiral  canal  of,  758,  759 

veins  of,  762 
Collar  bone,  225 
Collateral  circulation.    See  Sur- 
gical Anatomy  of  each 
artery. 
Collecting  tubes  of  kidney,  871 
Colles^s  ^acture,  435 
Colon,  807 

ascending,  807 

descending,  807 

sigmoid  flexure  of,  807 

transverse,  807 
Colotomy,  landmarks  for,  965 
Colnmnella  cochlese,  758 
Column  of  Bertini,  869 

cortical,  of  kidney,  869 

posterior  vesicular  of  spinal 
cord,  72 
Colnmna  nasi,  726 
Columme  cameaa  of  left  ven- 
tricle, 836 
of  right  ventricle,  883 

papillares,  838,  836 
Coiumnella,  758 
Columns  of  abdominal  ring,  912 

of  medulla  oblongata,  619 

of  spinal  cord,  613 

of  vagina,  901 
Comes  nervi  ischiadici,  550 

phrenici,  511 
Commissura  brevis  of  cerebel- 
lum, 646 

simplex  of  cerebellum,  646 
Commissure  of  flocculus,  646 

optic,  176,  632,  651 


Commissures  of  brain,  anterior, 
641 
middle,  642 
posterior,  642 
soft,  642 

of  spinal  cord,  gray,  614 
white,  614 
Compact  tissue  of  bone,  46 
Conarium,  643 
Concha,  748 
Condyles  of  femur,  267 

of  humerus,  238,  235,  236 
landmarks  of,  978 

of  jaw,  197 

of  occipital  bone,  161 
Cone-granules  of  retina,  739 
Cones  of  retina,  740 
Coni  vasculosi,  894 
Conjunctiva,  746 
Connective  tissue,  89 
Conus  arteriosus,  832 
Convolution*    ascending    pari- 
etal, 628 

angular,  628 

of  corpus  callosum,  629 

of  longitudinal  fissure,  624 

marginal,  629 
Convolutions  of  cerebrum,  an- 
gular, 628 

frontal,  627 

occipital,  628 

supramarginal,  628 

temporo-sphenoidal,  628 
Cord,  genital,  135 

spermatic.      See     Spermatic 
cord. 

spinak    See  Spinal  cord. 

umbilical,  113 
Cords,  vocal,  846 
Corium,  90,  100,  77JI 
Cornea,  732 

arteries  and  nerves  of,  732 

elastic  lamincD  of,  732 

proper  substance  of,  732 

structure  of,  732 
Corneal  corpuscle,  782 

spaces,  782 
Comicula  laryngis,  844 
Comu  ammonis,  638 
Comua  of  coccyx,  157 

of  fascia  lata,  921 

of  hyoid  bone,  215 

of  lateral  ventricle,  635,  688 

of  sacrum,  154 

of  thyroid  cartilage,  843 
Corona  glandis,  887 

radiata,  67 
Corpora  albicantia,  682,  689 

Arantii,  833,  885 

cavernosa  clitoridis,  899 
penis,  888 

geniculata,  641,  644 

Intea,  907 

mammillaria,  682 

olivaria,  620 

pyramidalia,  619 

quadrigemina,  648 

restiformia,  620,  621 

striata,  638,  686 
veins  of,  576,  686 
Corpus  albicans,  682,  689 
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Corpus — 

callosam,  624,  630,  683,  634 
beak  of,  635 
genu  of,  635 
peduncles  of,  631,  685 
rapli6  of,  635 
rostrum  of,  636 
ventricles  of,  684 
cavernosum,  888 
artery  of,  548 
bulb  of,  888 
dentatum  of  cerebellum,  647 

of  olivary  body,  621 
fimbriatum,  635,  637, 638,  639 
geniculatnm  externum,  644 

internum,  644 
Highmorianum,  893 
luteum,  907 
spongiosum,  888 

bulb  of,  888 
striatum,  638,  685,  636 
See  also  Corpora. 
Corpuscles,  blood,  38,  84 
corneal,  782 
Malpighian,  of  kidney,  825 

of  spleen,  824,  826 
Pacinian,  77 
tactile,  77,  92 
taste,  726 
of  Wagner,  77 
white,  85 
Oorti,  cells  of,  761 
membrane  of,  759 
organ  of,  760 
rods  of,  760 
Cotunnius,  nerve  of,  669 
Cotyledons,  112 
Coverings  of  hernia.     See  Her- 
nia, 
of  testis.     See  Testis. 
Cowper's  glands,  886,  934 
Cranial  nerves.     See  Nerves. 
Cranium.    See  Skull, 
bones  of,  159 
development  of,  118,  181 
muscles  of,  849 
Creraaster,  891,  897,  914 
Crescents  of  Gianuzzi,  779 
Crest,  frontal,  167 
of  ilium,  266 
nasal,  184 
occipital,  160 

internal,  161 
of  pubes,  258 
of  tibia,  271 

turbinated,  of  palate,  192 
of  superior  maxillary,  186, 
187 
Cricoid  cartilage,  848 
landmarks  of,  962 
Crista  gain,  179 
ilii,  256 
pubis,  258 
Crown  of  tooth,  769 
Crura  cerebelli,  618 
cerebri,  618,  682,  638 
of  clitoris,  899 
of  corpora  cavernosa,  888 
of  diaphragm,  408 
of  fornix,  639 
Crus  penis,  888 


Crusta  of  peduncle,  633 

petrosa  of  teeth,  769,  770 
Crypts  of  LieberkUhn,  808 
Crystalline    lens.      See    Lens. 

crystalline. 
Crystals, "^blood,  36 
Cuboid  bone.  278 

articulations  of,  280 
attachment  of  muscles  to, 

280 
Cuneifonn  bone  of  foot,  281 

external,  282 

internal,  281 

middle,  282 
of  hand,  246 
Cap,  ocular,  128 
Cupola  of  cochlea,  768 

of  gland,  803 
Curvatures  of  spine,  157 
Cuspidate  teeth,  767 
Cutaneous  nerves.    See  Nerves, 

cutaneous. 
Cuticle,  92 
Cuticula  dentis,  771 
Cutis  vera,  90 
Cuvier,  sinuses  of,  129 

Dartos,  890 
Decidua,  112 

formation  of,  116 

reflexa,  112 

serotina,  112 

vera,  112 
Deciduous  teeth,  766 
Decussation  of  optic  nerve,  651 
Deiters,  cells  of,  761 
Demours,  membrane  of,  782 
Dens  sapientiaB,  768 
Dentate  body,  621,  647 
Dentine,  769 

chemical  composition  of,  769 

secondary,  770 
Depression,  ooronoid,  288 
Derma,  90 

Descemet,  membrane  of,  782 
Development  of  atlas,  axis,  et€. 
See  Atlas,  Axis,  etc.,  de- 
velopment of. 

of  body,  102 

of  organs,  table  of,  188 
Diaphragm,  402 

crura  of,  408 

development  of,  182 

ligaments  of,  402 

lymphatics  of,  608 

openings  of,  404 

pillars  of,  408 

tendons  of,  408 
Diaphysis,  55,  57 
Diarthrosis,  289 

rotatoria,  290 
Differentiation  of  cells,  108 
Digestion,  organs  of,  764 
Diplog,  141 

veins  of,  576 
Discus  proligerus,  102,  906 
Disk,  germinal,  106 

intervertebral,  294 
Dissection  of  muscles,  regions, 
hernia,  et<'>.   See  Muscles, 
Regions,  Hernia,  etc. 


Douglas,  pouch  of,  788 

semilunar  fold  of,  398 
Doyere,  hillocks  of,  80 

tufts  of,  80 
Duct  or  Ducta— 

aberrant,  of  testis,  894 

of  Bartholine,  778 

biliary,  817,  819 

common  choledoch,  819 

of  Cowper's  gland,  887 

cystic,  819 

ejaculatory,  896 

of  Gaertner,  136,  908 

galactophorous,  909 

hepatic,  816,  819 

of  kidney,  868,  875 

lachrymal,  186 

lactiferous,  909 

of  liver,  817,  819 

lymphatic,  right,  698 

of  MUller,  182,  892 

nasal,  186,  747 
landmarks  of,  949 

of  pancreas,  821 

omphalomesentmo,  109,  115 

parotid,  777 

prostatic,  888 

seminal,  894 

Steno's,  777 

thoracic,  697 

vitelline,  118 

Wharton's,  778 

Wolffian,  182 
Ductless  glands.     See  Spleen, 

Thyroid,  etc. 
Ductus  arteriosus,  889 

how  obliterated  in  fostos, 
841 

auditorius,  760 

cochlearia,  760 

communis  choledochus,  819 

pancreaticus  minor,  821 

Riviniani,  778 

venosus,  841 
Duodenum,  798 

vessels  and  nerves,  798 
Dura  mater  of  brain,  615 
arteries  of,  616 
nerves  of,  616 
processes  of,  616 
sinuses  of,  677 
structure  of,  616 
veins  of,  616 

of  coi-d,  610 

Ear,  748 
auditory  canal,  760 
auricle  of,  748 
bones  of,  763 
cochlea,  768 
development  of,  124 
external,  748 
helix  of,  748 
internal,  766 
labyrinth,  756 

membranous,  761 
middle,  761 
muscles  of,  862,  749 
ossicnla  of,  753 
pinna  of,  748 
semicircular  canals,  767 
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Ear- 
tympana  m,    751.      See    also 
Tympanum. 

vestibule,  766 
Ejaculatory  ducts,  896 
Elbow,     anastomoses    around, 
bend  of,  621 

joint,  818 

muscles  of,  320 
vessels    and    nerves     of, 
820 

landmarks  of,  978 
Embryo,  human,  108 

growth  of,  118 
Eminence  of  aqusBductus  Fal- 
lopii,  752 

canine,  184 

frontal,  166 

ilio-pectineal,  258 

jugular,  161 

nasal,  168 

parietal,  164 

pyramidal,  759 
Eminentia  articularis,  170 

collateralis,  636,  638 
Enamel  of  teeth,  769,  770 

formation  of,  770 

membrane,  770 

jelly,  771 

organ,  771 

rods,  770 
Enarthrosis,  290 
Encephalon,  618 

weight  of,  618 
End-bulbs  of  Krause,  77 
Endocardium,  886 
Endolymph,  762 
End-plates,  motorial,  of  Kiihne, 

79 
Ensiform  appendix,  217,  218 
Epencephalon,  120 
Epiblast,  104,  106,  117 
Epidermis,  92 
Epididymis,  892 
Epiglottis,  844 
Epiphyses,  65,  57,  142 
Epiphysis  cerebri,  648 
Epithelium,  97 

ciliated,  98 

columnar,  98 

conjunctival,  782 

germinal,  906 

glandular,  98 

pavement,  98 

spheroidal,  98 

tesselated,  98 
Epoophoron,  185,  908 
Erectile    tissue,    structure    of, 
889 

of  clitoris,  899 

of  penis,  889 

of  vulva,  899 
Ethmoid  bone,  179 

articulations  of,  181 

cribriform  plate  of,  179 

development  of,  181 

horizontal  plate  of,  1 79 

lateral  masses  of,  180 

perpendicular  plate  of,  180 

OS  planum  of,  180 

unciform  proceas  of,  181 


Eustachian  tube,  753,  781 

valve,  591,  881,  889 
Eye,  730 
appendages  of,  744 
arteries  of,  748 
chambers  of,  741 
ciliary  ligament,  785 

muscle,  736 

processes,  786 
development  of,  128 
humors  of,  780 

aqueous,  741 

crystalline  lens,  742 

vitreous,  741 
landmarks  of,  949 
membrana    pupillaris,     128, 

786 
membranes  of,  781 

choroid,  788 

conjunctiva,  745 

cornea,  781 

hyaloid,  741 

iris,  785 

Jacob's,  740 

retina,  737 

sclerotic,  781 
pupil  of,  785 
tunics  of,  780 
vessels  of  globe  of,  741 
Eyeball,  780 
muscles  of,  854 
nerves  of,  748 
tunics  of,  730 
vessels  of,  748 
Eyebrows,  744 
Eyelashes,  745 
Eyelids,  744 
cartilages  of,  744 
development  of,  124 
landmarks  of,  949 
Meibomian  glands  of,  745 
muscles  of,  853,  744 
structure  of,  744 
tarsal  ligament  of,  745 
Eye-teeth,  767 

Fa  OK,  arteries  of,  485 

bones  of,  159,  188 

development  of,  118 

landmarks  of,  947 

lymphatics  of,  598 

muscles  of,  849 

nerves  of,  664,  679 

veins,  571,  575 
Fallopian  tubes,  904 

development  of,  135 

fimbriated  extremity  of,  904 

lymphatics  of,  606 

nerves  of,  908 

structure  of,  905 

vessels  of,  908 
Falx  cerebelll  616 

cerebri,  168,  616 
Fanfijs  of  teeth,  766 
Fascia  or  FasoiflD,  847,  848 

anal,  988,  989 

aponeurotic,  849 

of  arm,  414,  417 

bicipital,  582 

cervical,  deep,  364 
superficial,  864 


Fascia  or  FascisB — 
•  costo-coraooid,  408 
of  cranial  region,  850 
cremasteric,  891,  914 
cribriform,  489,  920 
deep,  349 
of  ai-m,  414 
of  forearm,  417 
of  leg,  458 
of  thigh,  440 
of  thorax,  406 
dentata,  638 
dorsal,  of  foot,  464 
fibro-areolar,  848 
of  foot,  461 
of  foreann,  417 
of  hand,  427 
iliac,  437 

infundibuliform,  915 
of  inguinal  region,  910 
intercolumnar,  893,  891,  912 
intercostal,  400 
intermuscular,  of  ann,  414 
of  foot,  461 
of  thigh,  440 
ischio-rectal,  989 
lata,  440,  920 
falciform,  process  of,  921 
iliac  portion  of,  441,  921 
pubic  portion  of,  441,  921 
of  leg,  452 
deep,  458 
lumbar,  897 
lumbornm,  897 
of  mamma,  909 
of  neck,  864 
obturator,  989 
palmar,  428 
pelvic,  938 
perineal,  deep,  932,  938 

superficial,  930 
plantar,  461 

landmarks  of,  976 
propria  of  femoral  hernia,  927 

of  spermatic  cord,  891 
recto-vesical,  989 
spermatic,  893,  912 
subperitoneal,  922 
superficial,  848,  928 
of  cranial  region,  850 
of  inguinal  region,  910 

deep  layer,  911 
of  ischio-rectal  region,  929 
perineal,  930 
of  thigh,  489 
of  thoracic  region,  406 
of  upper  extremity,  406 
temporal,  861 
of  thigh,  deep,  440 

superficial,  489 
of  thorax,  400,  406 
transversalis,  915 
Fasciculi  graciles,  620 
Fasciculi  of  nerves,  74 
teretes,  620,  623,  648 
Fasciculus,  olivary,  620,  628 

unciformis,  681 
Fat,  42 
Fauces,  isthmus  of,  776 

pillars  of,  776 
Features  as  landmarks,  951 
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Fecundation  of  ovum,  103 
Female  organs  of  generation, 
898 

bulbi  vestibuli,  900 

carnncnlffi  myrtiformes,  900 

clitoris,  899 

development  of,  134 

fossa  navicularis,  899 

fourchette,  899 

frsBnulnm  pudendi,  899 

glands  of  Bartholine,  900 

hymen,  900 

labia  majora,  898 
minora,  899 

mons  veneris,  898 

nymphea,  899 

prsBputiuin  clitoridis,  899 

pudendum,  898 

uterus,  902 

vagina,  901 

vestibule,  900 

vulva,  898 
Femoral   hernia.     See  Hernia, 

femoral. 
Femur,  263 

articulations  of,  268 

attachment   of    muscles    to, 
269 

development  of,  268 

fracture  of,  467 

structure  of,  267 
Fenestra  ovalis,  762 

rotunda,  752,  759 
Fenestrated  membrane  of  Hen- 

le,  81 
Ferrein,  pyramids  of,  871 
FibrfB  arciformes,  620,  621 

transversflB,  644 
Fibres,  of  Corti,  760 

dentinal,  769 

intercerebral,  651 

intercolnmnar,  912 

interretinal,  661 

of  Muller,  740 

of  muscle,  57 

of  nerve,  62,  64 

radiating  of  retina,  740 
of  Rolando,  621 

Tomes's,  769,  772 
Fibrillffi,  58,  69,  62,  64 

fibrous,  40 
Fibro-cartilage,  46 

acromio-clavicular,  314 

circumferential,  47 

connecting,  46 

interarticular,  46.    See  Inter- 
articular  fibro-cartilage. 

intercoccygean,  311 

interosseous,  287 

intervertebral,  294 

of  knee,  336 

of  lower  jaw,  302 

pubic,  311 

radio-ulnar,  322 

reticular,  47 

saoro-coccygeal,  811 

semilunar,  336 

sterno-clavicular,  813 

stratiform,  47 

triangular,  322 

yellow,  47 


Fibrous  tissue,  white,  40,  287 

yellow,  40,  287 
Fibula,  273 

articulations  of,  275 

attachment  of  muscles  to,  277 

development  of,  275 

fracture  of,  with  dislocation 
of  the  tibia,  468 

landmarks  o^  971,  973 
Filaments,  spermatic,  896 
Fillet,  olivary,  620 
Filum  terminale  of  cord,  612 
Fimbria9  or  Fallopian  tube,  904 
Fingers,  262 

landmarks  of,  950 
Fissura  palpebrarum,  744 
Fissure,  auricular,  173 

calcarine,  629 

calloso-marginal,  628 

of  cerebellum,  646 

of  cerebrum,  626 

collateral,  629 

of  cranial  bones,  congenital, 
183 

dentate,  629 

of  ductus  venosus,  814 

of  eyelids,  744 

for  gall-bladder,  814 

Glaserian,  170,  752 

horizontal,  of  cerebellum,  646 

intraparietal,  628 

of  liver,  813 

longitudinal,  of  cerebrum,  630 
of  liver,  814 

of  lung,  867 

maxillary,  185 

of  medulla  oblongata,  619 

palpebral,  744 

parallel,  628 

parieto-occipital,  626,  628 

portal,  814 

precentral,  627 

ptery go-maxillary,  184,  209 

of  Rolando,  626 

of  skull,  183 

spheno-maxillary,  1 84,  209 

sphenoidal,  178,  209 

of  spinal  cord,  lateral,  613 
median,  613 

of  Sylvius,  626,  681 

of  the  tragus,  748 

transverse,  of  cerebrum,  688 
of  liver,  814 

umbilical,  of  liver,  814 

for  vena  cava,  814 
Flexion,  radial,  327 

ulnar,  827 
Flexure,  caudal,  108,  110 

cephalic,  108, 110 

hepatic,  807 

sigmoid,  807 

splenic,  807 
Flor cuius,  646 

Fluid,  cerebro-spinal,  611,  617 
Foetus,  circulation  in,  839 

development  of,  113 

chronological  table  of,  138 

ductus  arteriosus  of,  839 

Eustachian  valve  in,  591,  831, 
839 

foramen  ovale  in,  888 


FoBtus— 

liver  of,  distribntion  of  ves- 
sels in,  839 

ovaries  in,  184 

peculiaritiea  of  vascular  sys- 
tem in,  838 

relics  in  heart  of,  841 
Folds,     aryteno  -  epiglottidean. 
844,  849 

genital,  136 

interdigital,  981 

palpebral,  746 

recto-uterine,  902 

recto-vaginal,  788 

recto-vesical,  788,  880 

semilunar,  of  Douglas,  398 

vesico-uterine,  902 

vestigial,  128 
Follicles,  denUl,  773 

gastric,  796 

hair,  95 

intestinal,  803,  811 

of  Lieberkuhn,  803 

sebaceous,  96 

of  tongue,  725 
Fontana,  canal  of,  735 

spaces  of,  735 
Fontanelles,  162,  166,  182 
Foot,  arteries  of,  564,  668 

bones  of,  277 

development  of,  285 

fasciffl  of,  460 

landmarks  of,  975 

ligaments  of^  340 

muscles  of,  460 

nerves  of,  708 

phalanges  of,  284 

veins  of,  589 
Foramen.     See  also  Foramina. 

oflBCum  of  frontal  bone,  168, 
180,  188,  203 
of  medulla  oblongata,  619 
of  tongue,  724 

carotid,  178 

condyloid,  161,  162 

cotyloid,  258 

dental,  inferior,  197 

ethmoidal,  180 

incisive,  205 

infraorbital,  184 

intervertebral,  159 

for  Jacobson^s  nerve,  173 

jugular,  161,  204 

lacerum  anterius,  177,  204 
medium,  172.  204 
posterlus,  161,  173,204 

of  Magendie,  611 

magnum,  160 

mastoid,  171 

medullary  of  tibia,  272 

mental,  195 

of  Monro,  637,  640,  641,  643 

obturator,  257,  258,  259 

optic,  176,  178,  203 

ovale  of  heart,  838 
of  sphenoid,  176,20! 

palatine,  anterior,  187,  ^ 
posterior,  193,  206 

parietal,  164,  202 

pterygoid,  178 

pterygo-palatine,  177 
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Foramen — 

rotundum,  176,  204 

sacro-sciatic,  267,  310 

of  Sommerring,  737 

spheno-palatine,  193,  214 

spinosum,  177,  204 

sternal,  218 

stylo-mastoid,  178 

snpraorbital,  l67 

thyroid,  259 

vertebral,  148 

Vesalii,  177 

of  Winslow,  786,  790 
Foramina  of  diaphragm,  404 

exteraal  orbital,  177 

of  face,  landmarks  of,  948 

malar,  190 

olfactory,  179 

sacral,  154 

Thebesii,  594,  831 
See  also  Foramen. 
Forearm,  arteries  of,  522,  525 

bones  of,  237,  242 

fascia  of,  417 

landmarks  of.  979 

lymphatics  of,  602 

muscles  of,  417 

nerves  of,  689 

veins  of,  581 
Forebrain,  120 
Foreskin,  888 
Fornix,  636,  637,  689 

body  of,  639 

bulbs  of,  632,  639 

conjunctivae,  746 

crura  of,  639 
Fossa  of  antihelix,  748 

canine,  184 

cerebral,  203 

condyloid,  161,  208 

coronoid,  285 

cystidis  felleee,  814 

digastric,  171,  203,  214 

digital,  264 

glenoid,  170 

of  helix,  748 

iliac,  256 

infraclavicular,  landmarks  of, 
955 

incisive,  184,  195 

infraspinous,  227,  228 

innominata,  748 

ischio-rectal,  928,  929 

jugular,  173,  207 

lachrymal,  168 

myrtrform,  184 

nasal,  728 

navicular  of  urethra,  884 
of  vulva,  899 

occipital,  161 

olecranon,  235 

olfactory,  of  foetus,  124 

ovalis,  831 

palatine,  anterior,  187,  204 

pituitary,  176 

pterygoid  of  sphenoid,  178 
of  lower  jaw,  198 

scaphoid,  178,  207 

Bcaphoidea.  748 

of  skull,  anterior,  208 
middle,  203 


Fossa — 

posterior,  204 
spheno-maxillary,  184,  209 
sublingual,  197 
submaxillary,  197 
subscapular,  227 
supraclavicular,     landmarks 

of,  953 
supraspinous,  227 
temporal,  164,  170,  208 
trochanteric,  264 
zygomatic,  177, 178  184,  209 
Fossae,  cranial,  203 

nasal,  212,  728 
Fourchette,  899 
Fovea  centralis  retinte,  737, 741 
hemispherica,  757 
semi-elliptica,  757 
Fracture  of  acromion  process, 
438 
clavicle,  433 
acromial  end  of,  433 
centre  of,  488 
sternal  end  of,  483 
OoUes's,  435 
coracoid  process,  488 
coronoid  process  of  ulna,  484 
femur  above  condyles,  467 
below  trochanters,  467 
neck  of,  467 
fibula,  with  dislocation  of  ti- 
bia, 468 
humerus,  488 
anatomical  neck,  484 
shaft  of,  484 
surgical  neck,  483 
olecranon  process,  484 
patella,  468 
Pott's,  468 
radius,  435 

lower  end  of,  486 
neck  of,  435 
shaft  of,  435 
and  ulna,  485 
tibia,  468 
ulna,  485 
Fraena  of  ileo-csdcal  valve,  805 
Freenulum  cerebri,  644 
pudendi,  899 
valve  of  Vieussens,  644 
Frn9num  clitoridis,  899 
labii  inferioris,  764 

superioris,  764 
linguflB,  871,  724 
pr«eputii,  887 
Frontal  bone,  166 

articulations  of,  169 
attachment  of  muscles  to, 

169 
borders  of,  168 
development  of,  169 
structure  of,  168 
Frontal  sinuses,  166,  168 

landmarks  of,  946 
Fundus  of  bladder,  880 

of  uterus,  902 
Funiculus  of  nerves,  74 
Furrow,     auriculo- ventricular, 
880 
digital,  981 
genital,  187 


Furrow — 

interventricular,  880 
Furrowed  band,  646 

Gaertneb,  duct  of,  186,  908 
Galen,  veins  of,  576,  594,  641 
Gall-bladder,  818 

development  of,  181 

duct  of,  819 

fissure  for,  814 

landmarks  of,  964 

structure  of,  819 

valve  of,  819 
Ganglion  or  Ganglia — 

of  Andersch,  669 

Arnold's,  662 

of  Bochdalek,  657,  659 

cardiac,  717 

carotid,  716 

Casserian,  653 

cephalic,  665,  712 

of  cerebellum,  647 

cervical,  inferior,  716 
middle,  715 
superior,  714 

ciliary,  665 

on  circumflex  nerve,  687 

coccygeal,  712,  720 

diaphragmatic,  718 

on  facial  nerve,  665 

of  fifth  nerve,  663 

general  anatomy  of,  78 

geniculate,  666 

glosso-pharyngeal,  669 

impar,  712,  720 

inferins,  671 

intercarotid,  716 

on  interosseous  nerve,  pos- 
terior, 698 

jugular,  669,  671 

lenticular,  655 

lingual,  715 

lumbar,  720 

lymphatic.     See    Lymphatic 
glands. 

Meckel's,  658 

mesenteric,  719 

ophthalmic,  666 

otic,  662 

petrous,  669 

pharyngeal,  715 

pnenmogastric,  671 

of  portio  dura,  666 

renal,  719 

of  Ribes,  712,  715 

roots  of,  655 

sacral,  720 

semilunar  of  abdomen,  718 
of  fifth  nerve,  658 
of  sympathetic,  718 

solar,  718 

spheno-palatine,  668 

of  spinal  nerves,  677 

spirale,  759 

submaxillary,  668 

suprarenal,  719 

of  sympathetic  nerve,  712 

temporal,  715 

thoracic,  717 

thyroid,  715 

of  vagus,  root  o^  671 
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GanglioD  or  Ganglia — 
trunk  of,  671 

of  Wrisberg,  717 
Ganglion  corpuscles,  73 
Gaps,  congenital,  of  cranium, 

183 
Gelatin  of  Wharton,  42,  118 
Gelatinous  tissue,  42 
Generative  organs,  female.    See 
Female  organs  of  gen- 
eration. 
.    male.     See  Penis,  Scrotum, 

etc. 
Geniculate  bodies,  641,  644 
Genital  cord,  135 
Geni to-urinary  organs,  develop- 
ment of,  132 
Genu  of  corpus  callosum,  631, 

635 
Gerlach's  nerve  network,  72,  73 
Germinal  area,  106 

disk,  106 

epithelium.  906 

matter,  38 

spot  of  ovum,  108 

vesicle  of  ovum,  102,  108 
Giant  cells,  48,  56 
Gianuzzi,  crescents  of,  779 
Gimbernat's  ligament,  393,  912, 

913,  922 
Gingljmus,  290 

lateral,  290 
Giraldes,  organ  of,  185 
Gladiolus,  217,  218 
Gland  or  Glands — 

absorbent,  88,  596 

accessory  of  parotid,  777 

aggregate,  803 

agminate,  803 

arytenoid.  850 

of  Bartholine,  900 

Brunner's,  803 

buccal,  765 

ceruminous,  751 

coccygeal,  641 

conglobate,  696 

Oowper's,  886,  934 

cupola  of,  803 

development  of,  126 

duodenal,  803 

ductless.     See  Spleen,  Thy- 
mus, etc. 

epiglottic,  844 

gastric,  796 

genital,  182 

of  Havers,  288 

inguinal,  919 

intestinal,  803 

kidney,  867 

labial,  764 

lachrymal,  746 

of  larynx,  860 

lingual,  725 

of  Littr6,  884 

liver,  811 

lumbar,  641,  604 

Luschka^s,  541 

lymphatic,  88, 696.   See  Lym- 
phatic glands. 

mammary,  908 

Meibomian,  745 


Gland  or  Glands — 

mesenteric,  607 

molar,  765 

mucilaginous  of  Havers,  288 

mucous,  of  mouth,  780 
of  stomach,  796 

odorifersB,  887 

oesophageal,  788 

of  Pacchioni,  616 

palatal,  775 

pancreas,  820 

parotid,  776 

peptic,  796 

Peyer's,  808 

pharyngeal,  781 

pineal,  641 

pituitary.  632 

prostate,  886,  935 

salivary,  776 

sebaceous,  96 

secreting,  100 

solitary,  803,  811 

sublingual,  778 

submaxillary,  778 

sudoriferous,  96 

suprarenal,  876 

sweat,  96 

thymus,  864 

thyroid,  862 

of  tongue,  726 

tracheal,  852 

trachoma,  746 

of  Tyson,  887 

uterine,  908 

of  va^na,  900 

of  vulva,  898 
Glandulffi  odorifene,  887 

Pacchioni,  615 

solitaries.  803,  811 

Tysonii,  887 
Glans  clitoridis,  899 

penis,  887 
Glaser,  fissure  of,  170,  752 
Gliding  movement.  289 
Glioma,  67 
(xlisson's  capsule.  792 
Globe  of  eye.     See  Eye. 
Globus   mejor  of   epididymis, 
892 

minor  of  epididymis,  892 
Globules,  blood,  83,  84 

polar,  103 
Glomerulus   arterio-ooccvgeus, 
541 

vascular  of  kidney,  869 
Glottis,  846 

rima  of,  846 
Goblet  cells,  99 
Gomphosis,  289 
Graafian  vesicles,  906 

membrana  granulosa  of,  102, 
906 

ovicapsule  of,  906 

structure  of,  906 
Granules,  seminal,  R06 
Gray    matter    of    cerebellum, 
647 

of  cerebrum,  624 

of  fourth  ventricle,  648 

of  medulla  oblongata,  621 

of  spinal  cord,  78,  611^  614 


Gray  matter — 

of  third  ventricle,  648 
Groin,  910 

cribriform  fascia  of,  439,  920 

cutaneous  vessels  and  nerve« 
of,  910 

landmarks  of,  969 

lymphatic    glands    o^    602, 
603 

region  of,  910 

superficial  fascia  of,  910 

surgical  anatomy  of,  910 
Groove,      anriculo-ventricalar. 
830 

basilar,  163 

bicipital,  233 

cavernous,  175 

dental,  770 
secondary,  778 

infraorbital,  185.  211 

interventricular,  830 

lachrymal,  189,  211 

medullary,  106,  120 

musculo-spiral,  238 

mylo-hyoid,  197 

nasal,  118,  184 

occipital,  171 

olfactory,  118,  208 

optic,  175,  208 

primitive,  106 

sacral,  154 

subclavian,  226 

ventricular,  830 
Growth  of  bone,  52 

of  body,  102 

of  embryo,  113 
Gubemaculum  testis,  897 
Gums,  765 
Gyri  operti,  628,  682 
Gyrus  fornicatus,  629,  634 

uncinate,  630 

H.^MOGLOBTN,  34 

Hair-cells  of  ear,  760 
Hairs,  96 

follicles  of.  95 

muscular  fibres  of,  96 

root  of,  96 

shaft  of,  95 

sheath  of,  95 

structure  of,  95 
Ham,  region  of,  559 
Hamstring    tendons,    surgical 

anatomy  of,  4*52 
Hand,  arteries  of,  62;],  r)26 

bones  of,  244 
development  of,  252 

fascia  of,  427 

landmarks  of,  980 

ligaments  of,  322 

muscles  of,  427, 428 

nerves  of,  from  median,  689. 
690 
from  radial,  693 
from  ulnar,  691 

veins  of,  581 
Harmonia,  289 
Hftsner,  valve  of,  747 
Havers,  canals  of,  60 

glands  of,  288 

spaces  of,  50 
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Head,  lymphatics  of,  598 
muscles  ot  350 
veins  of,  571 
Hearing  cells,  79 
Heart,  829 
annular  fibres  of  auricles,  836 
apex  of,  829 

landmarks  of,  956 
arteries  of,  476,  486,  838 
auricles  of,  829,  830 
cavities  of,  830 
circular  fibres  of,  886 
component  parts  of,  829 
development  of,  125 
endocardium,  836 
fibres  of  auricles.  836 

of  ventricles.  837 
fibrous  rings  of,  836 
fcBtal  relics  in,  840 
infundibulum  of,  832 
landmarks  of,  955 
left  auricle,  834 

ventricle,  835 
looped  fibres  of  auricles,  836 
lymphatics  of,  608,  838 
muscular  structure  of,  836 
nerves  of,  671,  715,  838 
openings  into,  831,  832 
outline  of,  on  chest- wall,  955 
peculiarities  of,  in  foBtus,  839 
position  of,  829 
right  auricle,  830 

ventricle,  832 
septum  ventriculorum,  832 
sinus  of,  830,  834 
size  and  weight  of,  829 
spiral  fibres  of,  837 
structure  of,  836 
subdivision  into  cavities,  830 
valves  of,  831,  835 

landmarks  of,  957 
veins  of,  594,  838 
ventricles  of,  829 
vortex  of,  837 
Helicotrema  of  cochlea,  758 
Helix,  748 
fossa  of,  748 
muscles  of,  748 
process  of,  748 
Hemispheres,  cerebral,  121 

embryonal,  121 
Henle,  fenestrated    membrane 
of,  81 
looped  tubes  of,  871,  873 
Hernia,  congenital,  917 
direct  inguinal,  916 

coverings  of,  017 

incomplete,  918 
femoral,  918 

complete,  927 

coverings  of,  927 

cutaneous      vessels      and 
nerves  of.  919 

descent  of,  926 

dissection  of,  919 

incomplete,  927 

seat  of  stricture  in,  927 

surgical  anatomy  of,  918 

varieties  of,  927 
infantile,  917 
inguinal,  910,  916 


Hernia — 

dissection  of,  910 
direct,  917 
external,  916 
incomplete,  917 
internal,  916 
surgical  anatomy  of,  910 
vessels     and    nerves     in- 
volved, 910 
oblique  inguinal,  914,  916 
complete,  917 
course  of,  916 
coverings  of,  916 
scrotal,  917 
Hesselbach^s  triangle,  917 
Hey*8  ligament,  922 
Hiatus  Fallopii,  172 
High  more,  antrum  of,  184 
Hilton^s  muscle,  847 
Hilum  of  kidney,  867 
of  lymphatic  glands,  88 
pulmonis,  857 
of  spleen,  822 
Hinge-joint,  290 
Hip-joint,  330 
arteries  and  veins  of,  388 
muscles  of,  883,  437,  440 
Hippocampus  major,  688 

minor,  636 
Holoblastic  ova.  103 
Horny  band,  636 
Huguier,  canal  o^  170,  667,  751 
Humerus,  282 
articulations  of,  237 
attachment  of   muscles   to, 

237 
development  of,  236 
fractures  of,  233,  434 
landmarks  of,  976 
neck  of,  232 
structure  of,  236 
tuberosities  of.  233 
Humors  of  eye,  730 
Hunter,  canal  of.  554 
Hyaloid  membrane  of  eye,  741 
Hydatid  of  Morgagni,  135,  892 
Hymen.  900 
Hyoid  bone,  216 
attachment  of  muscles  to,  216 
development  of,  215 
landmarks  of,  952 
Hypoblast,  104,  106 
Hypophysis,  122 
cerebri,  632 

Ileum,  799 
Ilium,  254,  255 

articulations  of,  309 

landmarks  of,  962 
Impressio  colica,  814 

renalis,  814 
Impression,  deltoid,  283 

rhomboid.  225 
Incisive  bone,  188 
Incisor  teeth,  766,  767 
Incisura  cerebelli,  646 

intertragica,  748 

Santorini,  750 
Incus,  754 

ligament  of,  755 
suspensory,  755 


Inferior  maxillary  bone,  195 
articulation  of,  198 
attachment    of   muscles    to. 

198 
changes  produced  by  age  in, 

198 
development  of,  198 
landmarks  of,  948 
ligaments  of,  301 
Infundibula  of  kidney,  867,  875 
Infundibulum  of  brain,  120,  632 
of  cochlea,  758 
of  ethmoid,  168,  181 
of  heart,  832 
Ingrassias,  processes  of,  177 
Inguinal  hernia.     See  Hernia. 
Inlet  of  pelvis,  260 
Innominate  bone,  253 
articulations  of,  260 
attachment  of  muscles  to, 

260 
development  of,  259 
structure  of,  259 
Interarticular  fibro-cartilage,  46 
of  jaw,  802 
of  knee,  336 
of  pubes,  311 
of  radio-ulnar  joint,  822 
of    sacro-coccygeal  joint, 

811 
of  scapulo-davicular  joint, 

314 
of  stemo-clavicolar  joint, 
818 
Intercalated  convoluted   tube, 

872 
Intercellular  passage  of   lung, 
859 
substance  of  cartilage,  44 
Intercostal  spaces,  220 
Intermaxillary  bone,  188 
Intertubular  tissue,  769 
Intervertebral  substance,  294 
Intestine,  development  of,  180 
large,  804 
cellular  coat  of,  810 
development  of,  130 
follicles  of,  811 
ileo-c»ca1  valve,  805 
landmarks  of,  965 
mucous  membrane  of,  810 
muscular  coat  of,  809 
serous  coat  of,  809 
small,  798 
cellular  coat  of,  800 
divisions  of,  798 
glands  of,  803 
landmarks  of,  966 
lymphatics  of,  607 
mucous  coat  of,  800 
muscular  coat  of,  800 
serous  coat,  800 
simple  follicles  of,  808 
structure  of,  800 
valvulflB  conniventes,  800 
villi  of,  801 
Intumescentia  gangliformis,  664 
Investing  mass,  118 
Iris,  735 
arteries  and  nerves  of,  786 
structure  of,  786 
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Ischium,  254,  257 

Island  of  Reil,  627,  628,  682 

Isthmus  of  fauces,  776 

of  thyroid  gland,  853,  862 
Iter  ad  infundibulum,  642 

a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventric- 
ulum,  642 

chordaa  anterius,  752 
posteriua,  751 
Ivory  of  tooth,  769 

Jaoob^b  membrane,  740 
Jacobson^B  nerve,  670,  756 

canal  for,  1 78 
Jaw,  lower.    See  Inferior  max- 
illary bone. 

npper.     See  Superior  maxil- 
lary bone. 
Jejunum,  799 
Jelly,  enamel,  771 

of  Wharton,  118 
Joint.     See  Articulations. 

KERKRiNa.  valves  of,  800 
Kidney,  867 

apex  of,  868 

arteries  of,  874 

calices  of,  869,  875 

capsule  oif,  868 

cortical  arch  of,  869 
column  of,  869 
substance  of,  868 

development  of,  132 

ducts  of,  868,  875 

hilum  of,  867 

infundibula  of,  867,  875 

landmarks  of,  965 

lymphatics  of,  606,  875 

Malpighian  bodies  of,  826 
capsule,  869,  870 
tuft,  869 

mammillee  of,  869 

medullary  substance  of,  869 

minute  structure  of,  869 

nerves  of,  875 

papillao  of,  869 

pelvis  of,  867,  875 

primordial,  132 

pyramids  of  Ferrein,  871 
of  Malpighi,  869 

relations  of,  867 

sinus  of,  867 

stroma  of,  876 

structure  of,  868 

tubuli  contorti  uriniferi,  871, 
872 

veins  of,  874 

weight  and    dimensions  of, 
867 
Knee-joint.  334 

landmarks  of,  971 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  337 
Knuckles,  landmarks  of,  982 
Krause,  end-bulbs  of,  77 

membrane  of,  60 
Kuhne  on  motor  nerves,  79 
KUrschner  on  valves  of  heart, 
838 

LA.BIA.  cerebri,  684 
migora,  898 


Labia — 

minora,  899 
Labium  tympanicum,  759 

vestibulare,  759 
Labyrinth,  756 
arteries  of,  762 
membranous,  761 
nerves  of,  762 
veins  of,  762 
Lachrymal  apparatus,  746 
bones,  189 
articulations  of,  1 89 
attachment  of  muscles  to, 

189 
development  of,  189 
gland,  746 
sac,  747 
Lacteals,  596,  607,  802 
Lacuna  magna,  884 
LacunsQ  of  bone,  50 
Lacus  lachrymalis,  744,  746 
Lamella,  articular,  287 
of  bone,  50 
horizontal,  of  ethmoid,  179 
interstitial,  50 

perpendicular,    of    ethmoid, 
180 
Lamina  cinerea,  681 
cribrosa  of  sclerotic,  731 
denticulate  of  cochlea,  759 
fusca  of  sclerotic,  781 
membranacea,  759 
reticular,  761 
spiralis  of  cochlea,  759 
LaminsB  of  cerebellum,  647 
of  cornea,  elastic,  782 
dorsales,  106 
of  vertebrae,  148 
Laminated  tubercle  of  cerebel- 
lum, 646 
Lancisi,  nerve  of,  685 
Landmarks,  medical  and  surgi- 
cal, 945 
abdomen,  960 
bony  prominences  of,  962 
lines  of,  960 
manipulation  of,  968 
rings  of,  963 
viscera  of,  963 
ankle,  978 

anterior  tibial  artery,  974 
antrum,  950 
anus,  967 

aorta,  division  of,  962 
arm,  976 

cutaneous  veins  of,  978 
axilla,  977 
axillary  artery,  977 
back,  958 

furrows  of,  958 
bladder,  966 
brachial  artery,  977 
brain,  levels  of,  947 
bursa,  carpal.  980 
digital,  982 
of  elbow,  979 
of  foot,  975 
of  patella,  972 
buttocks,  970 
carpus,  979 
oatheter,  introduction  of,  968 


Landmarks — 
chest,  954 

in  the  female,  954 
clavicle,  976 

region  above,  953 
below,  955 
colotomy,  965 
condyles  of  humerus,  978 
coraco-acromial       ligaroeDt, 

977 
cricoid  cartilage,  952 
crural  arch,  953,  958 
cutaneous  veins  of  arm,  978 
diaphragm,  964 
digital  arteries,  981 

furrows,  981 

joints,  982 
dorsal  artery  of  foot,  975 
elbow,  978 

cutaneous  veins  of,  978 
epigastric  artery,  968 
eyelids,  948 
eyes,  948 
face,  947 
facial  artery,  948 
features,  951 
femoral  artery,  970 

compression  of,  970 

ring,  968 
fibula,  978 
fingers,  981 
foot,  975 

arteries  of,  975 

bones  of,  975 

bursa  of,  975 

joints  of,  975 
foramina  for  fifth  nerve,  948 
forearm,  979 
gall-bladder,  964 
gluteal  artery,  969 
groin,  969 
hand,  981 
heart,  955 

apex  of,  956 

outlines  of,  956 

valves  of,  957 
Hunter^s  canal,  960 
hvoid  bone,  952 
ilium,  952,  969 

prominences  of,  962 
inguinal  canal,  963 

glands,  969 
interdigital  folds,  981 
internal     mammary    artery, 

955 
interosseous  arteries  of  arm, 
979 

of  hand,  982 
intestines,  large,  965 

small,  966 
kidney,  965 
knee,  971 

bony  prominences  of,  971 

synovial  membrane  of,  973 
knuckles,  982 
lachrymal  sac,  949 
leg,  978 

ligamentnm  patellaa,  9^ 
linea  alba,  961 
linesB  semiluoares,  960 

transverse,  961 
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Landmarks — 
liver,  964 
lower  jaw,  948 
lung,  959 

apex  of,  958 

outlines  of,  967 
malleoli,  973 
maatoid  process,  947 
mediastinum,  anterior,  957 
metacarpal  joints,  981 
middle  meningeal  artery,  947 
mouth,  950 
nares,  951 
nasal  cavities,  949 

duct,  949 
neck,  veins  of,  952 
N61aton's  line,  969 
nose,  949 

occipital  protuberance,  947 
olecranon,  978 
palm  of  hand,  981 
palmar  arches,  981  • 

palpation  by  rectum,  982 
pancreas,  965 
parotid  duct,  948 
patella,  971 
patellar  bursa,  972 
perineum,  966 

bony  framework  of,  966 

raph6  of,  966 
peritoneum,  962 
peroneal  nerve,  978 
pit  of  the  stomach,  961 
plantar  arteries,  976 

fascia,  976 
pleura,  reflections  of,  957 
pomum  Adami,  952 
popliteal  artery,  972,  974 

bursa,  972 

tendons,  972 
posterior  tibial  artery,  974 
roupart's  ligament,  962,  968, 

968 
prostate  gland,  967 
pubes,  bony  prominences  of, 

962 
pudic  artery,  971 
pulley  for  superior  oblique, 

948 
pulse  at  wrist,  980 
puncta  lachrymalia,  949 
pylorus,  964 
radial  artery,  980 
radius,  979 

raph^  of  perineum,  966 
rectum,  967 

palpation  by,  982 
ribs,  rules  for  counting,  955 
rings,  abdominal,  963 

femoral,  968 
saphenic  veins,  977 
saphenous  opening,  968 
sartorius,  970 
scalp,  946 

arteries  of,  946 

density  of,  946 
scapula,  960 
sesamoid  bones,  982 
shoulder,  976 
sinuses,  cerebral,  947 

frontal,  946 


Landmarks — 
skin,  978 
skullcap,  945 

thickness  of,  947 
spermatic  cord,  963 
spinal  meshes,  origins  of,  959 
spine,  movements  of,  959 

of  ilium,  962,  969 

of  pubes,  962 
spines  of  veilebraa,  958 
spleen,  964 

sterno-davicular  joint,  963 
stemo-mastoid  muscle,  953 
sternum,  954 
stomach,  964 
subclavian  artery,  954 
subcutaneous  veins  of  hand, 
982 

of  neck,  952 
supraclavicular  fossa,  953 
snpracondyloid  processes,  978 
tabati^re  anatomique,  980 
temporal  artery,  948 
tendo  Achillis,  973 
tendons  of  ankle,  973,  974 

of  wrist,  980 
thigh,  968 

bend  of,  968 
throat,  950 
thumb,  981 
thyroid  cartilage,  962 
tibia,  973 
tonsils,  961 
trachea,  958 

division  of,  968 
triangular  ligament,  967 
trigonum  vesicte,  966 
trochanters,  969 
tuberosities  of  arm,  976 
ulna,  979 
ulnar  artery,  980 
umbilicus,  961 
urethra,  967 

in  child,  968 
vagina,  examinations  of,  983 
vertebrae,  spines  of,  958 

tabular  plan  of,  959 
viscera,  abdominal,  963 
wrist,  979 
Lanugo,  125 

Laryngo-tracheotomy,  862 
Laryngotomy,  852 
Larynx,  842 
apertures  of,  846 
cartilages  of,  842 
cavity  of,  846 
development  of,  131 
glands  of,  860 
glottis,  846 
interior  of,  846 
ligaments  of,  844 
lymphatics  of,  850 
mucous  membrane  of,  849 
muscles  of,  847 

actions  of,  849 
rima  glottidis,  846 
dnus  of,  846 
structure  of,  844 
superior  aperture  of,  846 
ventricle  of,  846,  847 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  860 


Larynx- 
vocal  cords  of,  false,  846 
inferior,  846 
superior,  846 
true,  846 
Lateral  masses  of  ethmoid,  180 

tract,  619,  620 
Lee,  researches  on  sympathetic 

nerve,  717 
Leg,  arteries  of,  553-664 
bones  of,  269 
fascisB  of,  452 

deep,  457 
landmarks  of,  972 
ligaments  of,  330-841 
lymphatics  of,  608 
muscles  of,  452 
nerves  of,  700 
veins  of,  588 
i  Lens,  crystalline,  742 
capsule  of,  123,  742 
changes  produced  in  by  age, 

748 
development  of,  123 
structure  of,  742 
suspensory  ligament  of,  742, 
743 
LieberkUhn,  crypts  or  follicles 

of,  803 
Ligament  or  Ligaments,  287 
accessory,  317 

acromio-clavicular,  superior, 
314 
inferior,  814 
alar  of  knee,  834 
of  ankle,  anterior,  340 

lateral,  840 
annular  of  ankle,  460 
anterior,  460 
external,  461 
internal,  461 
of  radius  and  ulna,  821 
of  stapes,  756 
of  wrist,  anterior,  427 
posterior,  427 
anterior  of  ankle,  460 
of  carpus,  323 
of  elbow,  819 
of  knee,  884 
of  wrist,  824 
arcuate,  402 
aryteno-epiglottic,  846 
astragalo-scaphoid,  844 
atlo-axoid,  anterior,  297 

posterior,  297 
of  bladder,  false,  880 

true.  880 
broad,  of  liver,  812 

of  uterus,  788,  902 
Burns's,  922 

calcaneo-astragaloid,     exter- 
nal. 342 
interosseous,  342 
posterior,  842 
calcaneo-cuboid,  internal,  343 
long,  843 
short,  848 
superior,  848 
calcaneo-scaphoid,     inferior, 
844 
superior,  844 
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Ligament  or  Ligaments — 
capsalar.        See    individaal 

Joints, 
carpo-metacarpal,  827 
of  carpus,  824 
central,  of  spinal  cord,  612 
check,  161,  300 
ciliary  of  eye,  783,  736 
common  vertebral,  anterior, 
293 

posterior,  298 
conoid,  814 
coraco-acromial,  816 

landmarks  of,  977 
coraco-clavicular,  814 
coraco-humeral,  817 
coracoid,  816 
coronary  of  knee,  337 

of  liver,  812 
costo-clavicular,  818 
costo-colic,  798 
oosto-stemal,  anterior,  806 

posterior,  806 
costo-transverse,  804 
costo-vertebral,  808 
costo-ziphoid,  307 
cotyloid,  832 
crico-arytenoid,  846 
crico-thyroid,  846 
cmoial  of  knee,  386,  886 
cruciform,  298 
deltoid,  840 

dorsal.   See  individual  Joints, 
of  elbow,  318 

anterior,  319 

external  lateral,  819 

internal  lateral,  819 

posterior,  819 
falciform  of  liver,  812 
femoral,  921 
gastro-phrenio,  792 
Gimbemat's,  893,  912,  918, 

922,  928 
glenoid,  281,  817,  329 
glosso-epiglottidean,  844 
Hey's,  922 
of  hip,  830 

hyo-epiglottio,  844,  846 
ilio-femoral,  881 
ilio-lumbar,  808 
of  incus,  766 
interarticular  of  ribs,  804 
interchondral,  807 
interclavicular,  813 
intercostal,  307 
interosseous.    See  individual 

Joints, 
interspinous,  296 
intertransverse,  296 
intervertebral,  294 
of  jaw,  801 
of  knee,  334 
of  larynx,  844 
lateral.  See     individual 

Joints. 

of  bladder,  880 

of  liver,  812 

of  uterus,  902 
of  liver,  812 

longitudinal  of  liver,  812 
lumbo-iliao,  309 


Ligament  or  Ligaments — 
lumbo-sacral,  308 
of  malleus,  766 
metacarpal,  327,  829 
metacarpo-phalangeal,  829 
metatarsal,  346 
metatarso-pbalangeal,  846 
oblique,  821 
obturator,  312 
occipito-atloid,  anterior,  299 

lateral,  800 

posterior,  800 
occipito-axoid,  800 
odontoid,  800 
orbicular,  821 
of  ossicula,  764 
of  ovary,  908 
palmar,  824,  326,  328 
palpebral,  746 
of  pateUa,  834 

landmarks  o^  972 
of  pelvis,  808 
peritoneal,  791 
of  phalanges  of  hand,  830 

of  foot,  346 
of  pinna,  749 
plantar,  343,  346 
posterior  of  carpns,  826 

of  elbow,  811 

of  incus,  766 

of  knee,  386 

of  wrist,  824 
Poupart's,  393,  912 
pterygo-maxillary,  360 
pubic,  anterior,  811 

posterior,  811 

superior,  311 
pubo  -  prostatic,    880,     886, 

989 
radio-carpal,  828,  824 
radio-ulnar,  anterior,  822 

inferior,  822 

middle,  321 

posterior,  822 
recto-uterine,  902 
rhomboid,  818 
round,  of  hip,  881 

of  liver,  790,  812,  818 

of  radius  and  ulna,  821 

of  uterus,  902,  908 
sacro-coocygeal,  anterior,  810 

posterior,  811 
saoro-iliac,  anterior,  809 

oblique,  809 

posterior,  809 
sacro-sciatic,  anterior,  809 

lesser,  809 

posterior,  809 
sacro- vertebral,  810 
of  scapula,  816 
scapulo-clavicular,  814 
of  shoulder,  816 
of  spleen,  822 
of  stapes,  766 
stellate,  303 
sternal,  307 

sterno  -  clavicular,     anterior, 
313 

posterior,  818 
of  sternum,  307 
structure  of,  287 


Ligament  or  Ligaments — 
stylo-hyoid,  802 
stylo-maxillary,  301, 866 
subflavous,  296 
subpubic,  811 
supraspinous,  296 
suspensory,  of  incus,  756 

of  lens,  742,  748 

of  liver,  812 

of  malleus,  764 

of  mamma,  406 

of  penis,  887 

of  spleen,  822 
BUtural,  287 
tarsal,  842 

of  eyelids,  746 
tarso-metatarsal,  346 
of  thumb,  326 
thyro-ary  tenoid,  inferior,  8i7 

superior,  846 
thyro-epiglottic,  844,  845 
thyro-hyoid,  846 
tibio-fibular,  839 
tibio-tarsal,  340 
transverse  of  atlas,  297 

of  hip,  333 

of  knee,  387,  339 

of  scapula,  816 

of  tibio-fibular,  339 
trapezoid.  314 
triangular,  393,  918,  933 

landmarks  of,  967 
of  tympanic  bones,  765 
ulno-carpal,  824 
of  urethra,  918 
of  uterus,  902 
of  vertebrro,  298 
vesico-uterine,  902 
of  Winslow,  336 
of  wrist,  828 

anterior,  824 

lateral,  external,  824 
internal,  324 

posterior,  iB24 
Y,  831 
of  Zinn,  864 

See    also    Ligamenta  and 
Ligamentnm. 
Ligamenta  alaria,  837 
subflava,  148,  296 
suspensoria  of  mamma,  406 

o!m  also  Ligament. 
Ligamentum   arcuatum   exter- 
num, 402 

internum,  402 
denticulatum,  612 
latum  pulmonis,  866 
mncosum,  387 
nuchfe,  882 
patellae,  334 
pectinatum  iridis,  785 

landmarks  of,  972 
posticum  Winslow ii,  336 
spirale,  769 
suspensorium,  800 
teres.     See  Ligament,  round. 
See  also  Ligament 
Ligation  of  arteries.    See  Op- 
eration. 
Limbs,  bones  of,  224 
development  of,  126 
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Limbns  lamina  spiralis,  759 

luteus,  787 
Line,  curved,  of  ilinm,  255 
of  occipital  bone,  160 
increniental,  709 
intertrochanteric,  265 
mylo-hyoidean,  197 
N61aton's,  969 
obliqae,  of  clavicle,  225 
of  fibula,  274,  275 
of  lower  jaw,  195,  197 
of  radius,  242 
of  tibia,  272 
pectineal,  258 
Linea  alba,  393,  399 
landmarks  of,  961 
aspera,  265 
ileo-pectinea,  256 
quadrati,  265 
splendens,  612 
LinesB  semilunares,  399 
landmarks  of,  960 
transvers8B  of  abdomen,  399 
landmarks  of,  961 
of  fourth  ventricle,  648 
Lingual  bone,  215 
Linguetta  laminosa,  644 
Lips,  764 

arteries  of,  486 
Liquor  amnii,  110 
chyli,  88 
Cotunnii,  761 
Morgagni,  742 
sanguinis,  38,  36 
Scarpae,  762 
seminis,  896 
Lithotomy,   parts  avoided  in, 
987 
parts  concerned  in,  932,  936 
divided  in,  937 
Littr6,  glands  of,  884 
Liver,  811 

arteries  of,  534,  815,  817 

cells  of,  816  " 

changes  of  position  in,  812 

circulation  in,  816 

coats  of,  815 

development  of,  180 

distribution  of  vessels  to,  in 

fcetus,  839 
ducts  of,  817,  819 
fissures  of,  818 
landmarks  of,  964 
ligaments  of,  812 
lobes  of,  813,  814 
lobules  of,  815 
lymphatics  of,  606,  815 
nerves  of,  815 
situation,   size,  and  weight, 

811 
structure  of,  815 
surfaces  and  borders  of,  811 
vessels  of,  816 
Lobes  of  cerebellum,  646 
anterior,  646 
digastric,  646 
inferior  posterior,  646 
median,  646 
pneumogastric,  646 
posterior,  646 
semilonar,  646 


I^bes — 

slender,  646 
square,  646,  815 
subpeduncular,  646 

of  cerebrum.    See  Cerebrum. 

of  kidney,  869 

of  liver,  818,  814 

of  lung,  857 

optic,  643,  644 

of  prostate,  886 

of  testis,  892 

of  thymus,  864 

of  thyroid,  862 

See  Lobules,  etc. 
Lobule  of  ear,  748 
Lobules,  cuneate,  629 

of  kidney,  869 

of  lung,  859 

parietal,  628 
Lobulettes  of  lung,  861 
Lobuli  testis,  893 
Lobulus  caudatus,  815 

centralis  of  cerebellum,  646 

prfficuneus,  629 

quadratus,  629,  815 

Spigelii,  815 
Lobus.    See  Lobules  and  Lobes. 
Locus  cffirulens,  648 

niger,  688 

perforatns  anterior,  632 
posterior,  683 
Looped  tubes  of  Henle,  871 
Lower  extremity,  arteries  of, 
553 

bones  of,  253 

fasciffi  of,  437 

ligaments  of,  330 

lymphatics  of,  602 

muscles  of,  437 

nerves  of,  698 

veins  of,  688 
Lower  jaw.  See  Inferior  maxil- 
lary bone. 
Lower,  tubercle  of,  831 
Lungs,  856 

air-cells  of,  859 

air-sacs  of,  859 

alveoli  ot  859,  861 

apex  of,  856 
landmarks  of,  953 

capillaries  of,  859 

color  of,  857 

development  of,  181 

fissures  of,  857 

in  foetus,  181 
landmarks  of,  957 

lobes  of,  857 

lobules  ot  859 

lobulettes  of,  859,  861 

lymphatics  of,  608,  862 

nerves  of,  862 

outline  of,  on  chest-wall,  957 

parenchyma  of,  859 

pulmonary  artery,  569,  832, 
861 
veins,  570,  595,  885 

root  of,  857 

structure  of,  869 

subdivision  of  bronchi  in,  859 

vessels  of,  861 

weight,  color,  ete.,  857 


Lunulas  of  nails,  94 
Luschka^s  gland,  541 
Lymph,  37,  38 

corpuscles,  87 

path,  88,  89 

sinus,  88,  89 
Lymphatic  duct,  right,  598 
Lymphatic  glands,  88,  596 

auricular,  posterior,  598 

axillary,  602,  608 

brachial,  601 

bronchial,  608 

buccal,  598 

cervical,  600 

of  elbow,  602 

gluteal,  608 

of  groin,  602,  603,  969 

of  head,  superficial,  599 

hilum  of,  88 

iliac,  external,  604 
internal,  604 

inguinal,  deep,  608 
superficial,  602 

intercostal,  607 

internal  mammary,  608 

ischiatic,  608 

of  large  intestine,  607 

of  lower  extremity,  602 

lumbar,  604 

mammary,  608 

mediastinal,  608 

mesenteric,  607 

of  neck,  600 

occipital,  598 

parotid,  598 

of  pelvis,  604 
deep,  604 

popliteal,  603 

radial,  602 

sacral,  604 

of  small  intestine,  607 

of  spleen,  607 

of  stomach,  607 

structure  of,  88 

submaxillary,  598 

of  thorax,  607 

tibial,  anterior,  608 

ulnar,  602 

of  upper  extremity,  601 

zygomatic,  598 
Lymphatics,  86,  596 

abdomen,  604 

afferent,  597 

arm,  601 

auricular,  598 

bladder,  606 

bone.  49 

broad  ligaments,  606 

bronchial,  862 

buccal,  598 

cardiac,  608 

cerebral,  599 

cervical,  600 

chest,  607 

clitoris.  605 

coats  of,  86 

cranial,  599 

diaphragm,  608 

efferent,  597 

face,  deep,  599 
superficial^  699 
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Lymphatics — 

Fallopian  tubes,  606 

gall-bladder,  606 

general  anatomy  of,  86 

gluteal  region,  605 

groin,  910 

head,  598 

heart,  608 

intercostal,  608 

internal  mammary,  608 

intestines,  607 

kidneys,  606,  875 

labia,  605 

lacteals,  607,  801 

large  intestine,  607 

leg,  608 

liver,  606,  815 

lower  extremity,  608 

lung,  608,  862 

meningeal,  599 

mesenteric,  607 

mouth,  599 

neck,  600 

nose,  599 

nymph®,  605 

occipital,  598 

oesophagus,  609 

ovaries,  606 

pancreas,  822 

parotid,  598 

pelvis,  604 

penis,  605 

perineum,  604 

pharynx,  601 

plexus  of,  88 

prostate,  606 

radial,  601 

rectum,  606 

scrotum,  605,  891 

small  intestine,  607 

spleen,  607 

stomach,  607 

stomata  of,  88 

structure  of,  86 

submaxillary,  598 

testicle,  606 

thoracic  duct,  598 

thorax,  607 

thymic,  609 

thyroid,  609,  865 

upper  extremity,  601 

uterus,  606 

vagina,  606 

valves  of,  86 

vessels  of,  86,  597 
Lymphoid  cellular  tissue,  42 
Lyra  of  fornix,  640 

Macula  cribrosa,  767 
germinativa,  102 
lutea,  737,  741 
Magendie,  foramen  of,  611 
Magnum  (os)  of  carpus,  249 
Malar  bone,  189 

articulations  of^  191 
attachment  of  muscles  to, 

191 
development  of,  191 
Male  organs  of  generation,  885 

development  of,  185 
Malleolus,  external,  274 


Malleolus — 

internal,  272,  273 

landmarks  of^  973 
Malleus,  754 

suspensory  ligament  of,  754 
Malpighi,  capsule  of,  869,  870 

pyramids  of,  869 

tuft  of,  869 
Malpighian  bodies  of  kidney, 
869,  870 

corpuscles  of  spleen,  825 
See  Malpighi. 
Mamma,   908.     See  Mammary 

gland. 
Mammary  gland,  908 

areola  of,  909 

ducts  of,  909 

lobules  of,  909 

mammilla  of,  909 

nerves  of,  909 

nipple,  909 

structure  of,  909 

vessels  of,  909 
Mammilla  of  breast,  909 

of  kidney,  869 
Manubrium  of  malleus,  754 

of  sternum,  217 
Marrow  of  bone,  48,  54 

foetal,  54 

primitive,  64 

spinal,  610,  612 
Marshall,  vestigial  folds  of,  128 
Masseter,  860 
Mastoid  cells,  openings  of,  752 

portion  of  temporal  bone,  170 
Matrix  of  nail,  94 
Maxillary  bone,  inferior.     See 
Inferior  maxillary  bone, 
superior.       See    Superior 
maxillary  bone. 
Meatus  auditoriusexternus,  172, 
750 
intemus,  178 

of  nose,  iirferior,  214,  729 
middle,  181,  186,  214,  729 
superior,  181,  214,  729 

urinarius,  female,  900 
male,  884,  887 
Meckel's  cartilage,  119 

ganglion,  658 
Mediastinum,  854 

anterior,  855 

middle,  855 

posterior,  854,  855 
landmarks  of,  957 

testis,  898 
MeduMa  oblongata,  618 

corpora  pyramidalia  of,  619 

fasciculi  graoiles  of,  620 

fissures  of,  619 

gray  matter  of,  621 

lateral  tract  ot  619,  620 

olivary  body,  619,  620 

pyramids  of,  619,  620 

restiform  bodies,  620,  621 

septum  of,  621 

structure  of,  621 
Medulla    spinalis,     612.       See 

Spinal  cord. 
Medullary  canal  of  bone,  48 

membrane  of  bone,  48 


Medullary — 

substance  of  brain,  64 
of  kidney,  869 
of  suprarenal  capsules,  876 

velum,  posterior,  of  cerebel- 
lum, 646 
Medullated  fibres,  64 
Meibomian  glands,  745 
Membrana  basilaria,  759 

eboris,  772 

fusca,  784 

granulosa  of  ovum,  102,  906 
of  retina,  784 

limitans,  738,  789 

nictitans,  746 

obturatrix,  120 

pupillaris,  123,  736 

sacciformis,  828 

suprachoroidea,  734 

tectoria,  759 

tympanl,  758 
secundaria,  759 
Membrane   or    Membranes  of 
aqueous  chamber,  741 

arachnoid,  cerebral,  616 
spinal,  610,  611 

basement,  100 

blastodei'mic,  104 

of  brain,  614 

choroid,  733 

of  Corti,  759 

costo-coracoid,  408 

crico-thyroid,  845 

of  Demours,  782 

of  Descemet,  732 

fenestrated,  81 

fibro-serous,  99 

of  Henle,  81 

hyaloid,  742 

hyoglo^al,  726 

interosseous,  821 

Jacob's,  740 

of  Krause,  60 

limiting,  788 

mucous,  99,  100 

Nasmyth's,  771 

obturator,  259,  449 

pituitary,  728 

pupillary,  735 

of  Reissner,  760 

Schneiderian,  728 

serous,  99 

of  spinal  cord,  610 

synovial,  99,  287 

thyro-hyoid,  216,  844 

tubular,  62 

of  tympanum,  753 

vitelline,  102 

vitreous,  734 
Membranous  labyrinth,  761 

portion  of  urethra,  883 

semicircular  canals,  761 

zone,  760 
Meninges,  cerebral,  614 

spinal,  610 
Menisci,  46 
Meroblastic  ova,  103 
Mesencephalon,  120 
Mesentery,  788,791,792 
Mesoblast,  104,  106 
Mesocfficum,  792,  809 
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M^oc^pbale,  623 
Mesocolon,  ascending,  792 
descending,  792 
sigmoid,  798,  807 
transverse,  788,  789,  798,  807 
Mesorchium,  897 
Mesoreotum,  788,  798,  809 
Metacarpus,  260 
development  of,  252 
peculiar  bones  of,  250 
Metatarsus,  283 

articulations  of,  846 
development  of,  286 
Metencephalon,  120 
Milk  teeth,  766,  768 
Mineral  base  of  bone,  50 
Mitral  valve,  885 
Modiolus  of  cochlea,  758 
Molar  t^eth,  767 
Molecular  layer  of  retina,  788 
Monro,  foramen  of,  637,   640, 

641,  648 
Mons  Veneris,  898 
Montioulus  cerebelli,  646 
Moi'gagni,  hydatid  of,  135 

liquor  of,  742 
Morsus  diaboli,  904 
Motorial  end  plates,  79 
Mouth,  764 
landmarks  of,  950 
muscles  of,  357 
Mucoid  cellular  tissue,  42 
Mucous  membranes,  100 
Muller,  duct  of,  132 
Multicuspidate  teeth,  767 
Muscle  or  Muscles,  deicriptive 
anatomy  of,  347 
of  abdomen,  392 
abductor  indicis,  431 
minimi  digiti  of  foot,  468 

of  hand,  430 
pollicis  of  foot,  462 
of  hand,  428 
accelerator  urin®,  931 
accessorius  ad  sacro-lumoa- 
lem,  387 
orbicularis  oris,  359 
pedis,  464 
of  acromial  region,  411 
adductor  brevis,  445 
longus,  445 
magnus,  445 
pollicis  of  hand,  430 
of  foot,  465 
anconeus,  424 
of  animal  life,  57 
anomalus,  357 
antitragicus,  749 
arytsdno  -  epiglottidens    infe- 
rior, 849 
superior,  849 
arytenoid eus,  848,  849 
attollens  aurem,  352 
attrahens  aurem,  352 
of  auricular  region,  852 
azygos  uvulae,  377 
of  back,  380 
basio-glossus,  372 
biceps  of  arm,  415 

of  leg,  451 
biventer  cervicis,  389 

64 


Muscle  or  Muscles — 
of  bladder,  881 
brachial  region,  anterior,  418, 
420 

posterior,  423,  425 
brachialis  anticus,  416 
buccinator,  359 
bulbo-cavernosus,  931 
cerato-glossus,  372 
of  cervical  region,  364 
cervicalis  ascendens,  387 

descendens,  387 
chondro-glossus,  372 
ciliaris,  353 
ciliary  of  the  eye,  736 
circumflex  us  palati,  876 
coccygeus,  935 
cochlearis,  759 
complexus,  389 
compressor    narium    minor, 
357 
asi,857 

sacculi  laryngis,  847,  849 

urethrgB,  933 
constrictor    isthmi    faucium, 
373,  377 

pharyngis  inferior,  374 
medius,  374 
superior,  374 

urethrffi,  933 
coraco-brachialis,  415 
corrugator  cutis  ani,  929 

supercilii,  858 
cranial  region,  349,  350 
cremaster,  890,  914 
crico-aryteenoideus    lateralis, 
847,  849 

posticus,  847,  849 
crico-thyroid,  847,  849 
crureus,  442,  448 
dartos,  890 
deltoid,  411 
depressor  alffi  nasi,  857 

anguli  oris,  359 

epiglottidis,  849 

labii  inferioris,  358 
diaphragm,  402 
digastric,  369 
dilatator  naris  anterior,  857 

posterior,  357 
dilator  of  pupil,  736 
ejaculator  seminis,  931 
of  epicranial  region,  350 
erector  clitoridis,  899,  988 

penis,  982 

pilffi,  96 

spinee,  386  I 

of  expiration,  397,  402 
of  external  ear,  352 
extensor    brevis    digitorum, 
462 

carpi  radialis  brevlor,  423 
longior,  422 
ulnaris,  424 

coccygis,  391 

communis  digitorum,  423 

indicis,  426 

longus  digitorum,  454 

minimi  digiti,  424 

ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  425 

primi  internodii  pollicis,  425 


Muscle  or  Muscles — 

proprius  pollicis,  454 

secundi  internodii  pollicis, 
425 
extrinsic  of  larynx,  847 
of  eyeball,  866 
of  eyelids,  353 
of  face,  349 
femoral  region,  anterior,  439 

interna],  444 

posterior,  451 
fibular  region,  459 
flexor  accessorius,  464 

brevis  digitorum,  463 
minimi  digiti  of  foot,  465 

of  hand,  480 
pollicis  of  foot,  464 
of  hand,  429 

carpi  radialis,  418 
brevis,  419 
profundus,  419 
ulnaris,  419 

digitoiTim  prot^mdus,  420 
sublimis,  419 

longus  digitorum,  458 
pollicis  of  foot,  457 
of  hand,  421 

ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  428 

profundus  digitorum,  420 

sublimis  digitorum,  419 
of  foot,  461,  462 
of  forearm,  417 
gastrocnemius,  455 
gemellus  inferior,  450 

superior,  450 
general  anatomy  of,  57 
genio-hyo-glossus,  371 
genio-hyoid,  870 
of  gluteal  region,  446 
gluteus  maximus,  446 

medius,  447 

minimus,  448 
gracilis,  444 
hamstring,  451 
of  hand,  427,  428 
of  head  and  face,  849 
helicis  m^jor,  749 

minor,  749 
Hilton's,  847 
of  hip,  437 
humeral  region,  anterior,  414 

posterior,  416 
hyo-glossus,  372 
of  hyoid  bone,  367,  369 
of  iliac  region,  487 
iliacus,  438 
ilio-cost4ilis,  387 
infracostal,  401 
of  infrahyoid  region,  867 
infraspinatus,  412 
of  inspiration,  402,  406 
intercostal,  400 

external,  400 

internal,  400 
of  intermaxillary  region,  859 
intorossei,  dorsal,  431,  466 

palmar,  482 

plantar,  466 
interspinal es,  390 
inter  trans  versales,  891 
intrinsic,  of  larynx,  847 
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Muscle  or  Muscles — 
kerato-cricoideus,  847 
kerato-glossus,  872 
labial,  357,  858 
of  larynx,  869,  861,  847 
latissimus  dorsi,  882,  885 
laxator  tympani  mtgor)  755 

minor,  755 
of  leg,  452 

levator  anguli  oris,  858 
scapulsd,  384,  885 

ani,  885,  984 

glandulsB  thyroidesB,  862 

labii  inferioris,  858 
superioris,  857 
altsque  nasi,  867 
proprius,  857 

menti,  358 

palati,  876 

palpebrfB    superioris,   858, 
854,  744 

prostataa,  885,  985 
levatores  costarum,  401 
of  lingual  region,  871 
linguadis,  872 
of  lip,  357,  358 
of  little  finger,  430 
longissimus  dorsi,  887 
longus  colli,  378 
of  lower  extremity,  486 
lumbricales  of  foot,  464 

of  hand,  420,  431 
masseter,  860 

of  maxillary  region,  857,  858 
of  mouth,  358 
multiiidus  spinns,  890 
muscularis  mucos8B,  60,  797 
mylo-hyoid,  370 
of  nasal  region,  856 
naso-labialis,  359 
of  neck,  363 
of  nose,  356,  728 
6blique.    See    Muscle,    obli- 

quus. 
obliquus  asoendens,  387,  911 

auris,  749 

capitis  inferior,  391 
superior,  391 

descendens,  394,  912 

externus    abdominis,   392, 
911 

interuus    abdominis,    894, 
913 

oculi  inferior,  855 
superior,  855 
obturator  externus,  450 

internuH,  449 
occipito -frontal is,  350 
omo-hyoid,  308 
opponens  minimi  digiti,  481 

pollicis,  428 
orbicularis  latus,  353 

oris,  859 

palpebrarum,  353,  744 
of  orbital  region,  854 
of  palatal  region,  375 
of  palate.  775 
palato-glossus,  878,  877 
palato-pharyngeus,  877 
palmaris  brevis,  480 

longus,  419 


Muscle  or  Muscles — 
of  palpebral  region,  858 
pectineus,  444 
pectoralis  major,  406 

minor,  408 
of  penis,  981,  982 
of  perineum,  female,  988 

male,  980 
peroneus  brevis,  459 

longus,  459 

tertius,  454 
of  pharyngeal  region,  878 
of  pharynx,  878 
of  pinna,  749 
of  plantar  re^on,  462 
plantaris,  456 
platysma  myoides,  864 
popliteus,  457 
prffivertebral,  879 
pronator  quadratus,  421 

radii  teres,  418 
psoas  magnus,  487 

parvus,  438 
pterygoid,  external,  862 

internal,  362 
of  ptery go-maxillary  region, 

862 
pyramidalis  abdominis,  898 

nasi,  856 
pyriformis,  448 
quadratus  femoris,  450 

lumborum,  898 

menti,  858 
quadriceps    extensor    cruris, 

442 
radial  region,  422,  428 
rectus  abdominis,  398 

capitis  anticus  major,  878 
minor,  878 
posticus  major,  391 
minor,  391 

femoris,  442 

lateralis,  878 

oculi  externus,  854 
inferior,  354 
internus,  854 
superior,  354 

sternalia,  4^)8 

thoracis,  401 
retrahens  aurem,  852 
rhomboideus,  357 

major,  384 

minbr,  384 
ring,  737 

risorius  of  Santorini,  360 
rotatores  spinaa,  890 
sfl^l^mbalis,  887 
sairoffls,  441 

landmarks  of,  970 
scalenus  anticus,  379 

medius,  380 

posticus,  880 
scapular  region,  anterior,  411 

posterior,  412 
semimembranosus,  452 
semispinalis  colli,  890 

dorsi,  890 
semitendinosus,  451 
serratus  magnus,  409 

posticus  inferior,  885 
superior,  885 


Muscle  or  Muscles — 
sole  of  foot,  463 
soleus,  456 

.  sphincter  ani,  external,  929 
internal,  809,  929 

of  pupil,  736 

vaginaa,  938 
spinalis  cervicis,  389 

colli,  889 

dorsi,  887 
splenius,  386 

capitis,  386 

colli,  886 
stapedius,  755 
sterno-cleido-mastoid,  366 

landmarks  of,  953 
sterno-hyoid,  867 
stemo-mastoid,  365 
sterno-thyroid,  867 
8tylo-glo{>su8,  373 
stylo- li^'oid,  370 
stylo  pliaryngeus,  875 
subanconeus,  417 
subclavius,  408 
subcrureus,  44d 
subscapularis,  411 
supinator  brevis,  425 

longus,  422 
supracostal,  401 
supraspinales,  890 
Bupraspinatus,  412 
temporal,  861 
,  of  temporo-maxillary  region, 
360 
tensor  palati,  876 

tarsi,  353 

tympani,  753,  765 

vagiuffi  femoris,  441 
teres  mtgor,  413 

minor,  413 
of  thigh,  489,  451 
of  thoracic  region,  anterior, 
406 

lateral,  409 
of  thorax,  400,  406 
of  thumb,  428 
thyro-arytienoideus,  848,  849 
thyro-epiglottideus,  848,  849 
thyro-hyoid,  868 
tibialis  anticus,  468 

posticus,  458 
tiblo-fibular  region,  anterior, 
453 

posterior,  456 
of  tongue,  371,  726 
trachealis,  852 
trachelo-mastoid,  387 
tragicus,  749 

transversalis  abdominis,  897, 
914 

colli,  387 
transversus  auriculao,  749 

pedis,  465 

perinei,  982 
in  female,  988 
trapezius,  381 
triangularis  menti,  858 

stemi,  401 
triceps  extensor  cruris,  4(2 
cubiti,  416 

femoralis,  443 
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Mnscle  or  Muscles — 

triticeo-gloBsaH,  849 

of  trunk,  880 

of  tjinpanum,  755 

of  ulnar  re^on,  430 

of  upper  extremity,  405 

of  ureters,  881 

of  urethra,  981 

vastus  externus,  442 
intemus,  442,  448 

vertebral    region,     anterior. 
378 
lateral,  879 

zygomaticus  major,  858 
minor,  858 
Muscles,  General  Anatomy  of, 
57 

of  animal  life,  57 

aponeuroses  of.    8ee  Aponeu - 
roses. 

arrangement  of  fibres  of,  58 

bipenniform,  347 

blood-vessels  of,  62 

capillaries  of,  62 

cells,  60 

development  of,  125 

fasciculi  of,  57 

fibres  of,  57 

fibrillffi  of.  58,  59 

form  of,  847 

insertion  of,  847 

involuntary,  61 

lymphatics  of,  62 

mode    of    connection    with 
bone,  etc.,  847 

nerves  of,  62 

nomenclature  of,  347 

of  organic  life,  60 

origin  of,  347 

penniform,  847 

perimysium,  57 

primitive  fasciculi  of,  57 
fibrils  of,  58 

radiated,  847 

sarcoletnma,  58 

sarcous  elements  of,  59 

sheath  of,  57 

size  of,  847 

striped,  57 

structure  of,  57 

tendons  of,  848 

unstriped,  60,  61 

voluntary,  57 
Muscular  tissue,  57 
Muscularis    mucos»,   60,    100, 

810 
Musculi  papillares  of  left  ven- 
tricle, 836 
of.  right  ventricle,  833 

pectinati,  in  left  auricle,  885 
in  right  auricle,  882 
Musculus.     See  Muscle. 
Myeloplaques,  48 
Myosin,  61 

Naboth,  ovula  of.  904 
Kails,  94 

chemical  composition  of,  96 

{{eneral  anatomy  of,  94 

lunula  of,  94 

matrix  of,  94 


Nails- 
root  of,  94 
structure  of,  94 
Nares,  anterior,  211 

posterior,  211,  781 
landmarks  of,  951 
septum  of.  211,  728 
Nasal  bones,  188 

articulations  of,  184 

develofiment  of,  184 
cavities.     See  Nares. 

landmarks  of,  949 
fossflo,  211,  729 

apertures  of,  729 

arteries  of,  729 

mucous  membrane  of,  728 

nerves  of,  730 

veins  of,  729 
Nasymth's  membrane,  771 
Nat^s  of  brain,  648.  650 
Navicular  bone,  280 
Neck,  fascism  of,  364 
glands  of,  600 
landmarks  of,  952 
lymphatics  of,  600 
muscles  of,  368 
surgical  anatomy  of,  867 
triangles    of,    anterior,   866, 

869,  498 
veins  of,  574 

landmarks  of,  952 
N61aton's  line,  969 
Nerve  or  Nerves,  62,  610,  649 
Descriptive  Anatomy  of— 
abducens,  668 
accessory,  678 

obturator,  700 
acromial,  680 
Arnold's,  671 
articular,  690,  700,  708,  708, 

710 
auditofy,  668,  762 
auricular,  of  auricularis  mag- 
nus,  679 

of  auriculo-temporal,  661 

posterior,  from  facial,  667 

of  sec(md  cervical.  681 

of  small  occipital,  680 

of  vagus,  671 
auricularis  magnus,  679 
auriculo  temporal.  661 
of  brachial  plexus,  683 
of  bronchi,  862 
buccal,  660 

of  facial,  668 
cardiac,  716 

cervical,  673       ^||f 

inferior,  716        ^^' 

middle,  716 

of  pneumogastric,  671 

superior,  716 

thoracic  671,  673 
cardiacus  magnua,  716 

minor,  716 
carotid,  659,  670 
cavernous,  of  penis,  722 
cervical,  677 

anterior,  678 

cardiac,  678 

posterior,  682 

superficial,  67U 


Nerve  or  Nerves— 
cervico-facial,  667 
chorda  tympani,  666,  756 
ciliary,  long,  655 

short,  655 
circumflex,  687 
clavicular,  680 
coccygeal,  708,  704 
cochlear,  768 
communicans  noni,  681 

peronei.  709,  710 
of  Cotunnius,  659 
cranial,  649 

classification  of,  649 

origin  of,  649 
crural,  698  . 

anterior,  700 
cutaneous,  external,  687,  699 
internal.  687 
lesser  internal,  689 

of  buttock  and  thigh,  708 

of  cervical  plexus,  679 

circumflex,  687 

coccygeal,  704 

crural,  anterior,  700 

dorsal  of  ulnar,  691 
nerves,  698 

dorsalis  penis,  706 

of  frontal,  654 

hemorrhoidal,  inferior,  706 

ilio-hypogastric,  698 

ilio-inguinal,  698 

of  inguinal  region,  910 

intercostal.  694 

intercosto-humeral,  694 

internal,  689,  702 

of  ischio-rectal  region,  928 

lateral  of  dorsal,  696 
of  intercostal,  694 

of  liver,  815 

lumbar,  696 

median,  689 

middle,  702  « 

musculo  -  cutaneous,    687, 
702,  711 

musculo-spiral,  692 

obturator,  699 

palmar,  689,  691 

of  patella,  708 

perineal,  706 

peroneal,  710 

plantar,  709 

popliteal,  external,  710 
mternal,  708 

radial,  692 

sacral,  708 

sciatic,  lesser,  705 
small.  705 

of  thigh,  external,  698 
internal,  699 

*  middle,  699 

of  thorax,  anterior,  694 
lateral,  694 

tibial,  anterior,  710 
posterior,  709 
'   ulnar,  691 
dental,  anterior,  657,  780 

inferior,  661 

of  inferior  dental,  662 

posterior,  057 
descendens  noni,  675 
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Nerve  or  Nerves — 
digastric,  from  facial,  667 
digital  of  foot,  dorsal,  709 
plantar,  709 
of  hand,  dorsid,  690 

Jtalmar,  median,  690 
ial,  698 

ulnar,  690 
dorsaU  698 

peculiar,  696 
roots  of,  698 

of  penis,  706 
dorsi-Iumbar,  697 
dorsi-spinal,  697 
of  dura  mater,  616 
eighth  pair,  668 
of  eyeball,  744 
facial,  664 

of  auricularis  magnus,  679 
of  femoral  artery,  654 
fifth,  668 
first,  649 
fourth,  662 
frontal,  664 
ganglionic  branch  of  nasal, 

665 
gastric   branches    of  vagus, 

678 
genital,  698 
genito-crural,  698 
glosso-pharyngeal,  668 
gluteal,  inferior,  707 

superior,  706 
gustatory,  661 
of  heart,  672,  716,  838 
hemorrhoidal,  inferior,  706 
hepatic,  719,  815 
hypogastric,  698 
hypoGclossal,  674 
iliac,  ^698 

ilio-hypogastrio,  698 
ilio-inguinal,  698 
incisor,  662 

inframaxillary,  of  facial,  668 
infraorbital  of  facial,  668,  667 
infratrochlear,  656 
intercostal,  694 

lower,  694 

upper,  694 
intercosto-humeral,  694 
interosseous,  anterior,  689 

posterior,  693 
ischiatic,  great,  708 

small,  706 
Jacobson'a,  670,  756 
of  kidney,  875 
labial,  658 
of  labyrinth,  756 
lachrymal,  654 
of  Lancisi,  636 
laryngeal,  external,  672' 

inferior,  672 

internal,  672 

recurrent,  672 

superior,  672 

of  sjrmpathetic,  715 
lingual,  661,  726 

of  glosso-pharyngeal,  670 
of  liver,  815 
lumbar,  696 

roots  of,  696 


Nerve  or  Nerves — 
lum bo-sacral,  697 
of  the  lung,  862 
malar  branch  of  facial,  667 

of  orbital  nerve,  656 
masseteric,  660 
mastoid,  679 
maxillary,  inferior,  660 

superior,  666 
median,  689 
mental,  662 
of  motion,  649 
motor  oculi,  651 
musculo-cutaneons  of  abdo- 
men, 698 
inferior,  698 

of  arm,  687 

from  peroneal,  711 

superior,  698 
musculo-spiral,  692 
mylo-hyoid,  662 
nasal,    from    Meckel's    gan- 
glion, 659 

of  ophthalmic,  666,  780 

from    superior    maxillary, 
657 

from  Vidian,  669 
of  nasal  fosssB,  728 
naso-palatine,  669,  730 
ninth,  674 
obturator,  699 

accessory,  700 
occipital  of  facial,  667 

great,  682 

small,  679 

of  third  cervical,  682 
occipitalis  major,  682 

minor,  679 
oesophageal,  673 
olfactory,  631,  649,  730 
ophthalmic,  664 
optic,  660 
orbital,  666 

relations  of,  664 

of  superior  maxillary,  666 
palatine,  658 

anterior  or  large,  668,  730 

external,  669 

middle,  659 

posterior  or  small,  669 
palmar  cutaneous  of  median, 
692 

deep,  692 

ulnar,  691 
palpebral,  667 
parotid,  661 
par  vagum,  670 
pathetic,  652 
perforans  Casserii,  687 
pericranial,  or  frontal,  654 
perineal,  706 

superficial,  706 
peroneal,  710 

landmarks  of,  978 
petrosal,  great,  659 

small,  663 

superficial     external,      or 
large,  659,  715 
pharyngeal,  of  external  laryn- 
geal, 672 

of  glosso-pharyngeal,  670 


Nerve  or  Nerves — 

of  Meckel's  ganglion,  659 

of  pneumogastric,  672 

of  sympathetic,  715 
phrenic,  681 
plantar,  cutaneous,  709 

external,  710 

internal,  709 
pneumogastric,  670 
popliteal,  external,  710 

internal,  708 
portio  dura,  664 

inter  duram  et  mollem,  664 

intermedia,  664 

mollis,  668 
pterygoid,  660 
pterygo-palatine,  659 
pudendal,  inferior,  708 
pudic,  706 

pulmonary,  from  vagus,  673 
radial,  692 
recurrent  laryngeal,  672 

to  tentorium,  663 
renal  splanchnic,  718 
respiratory,  external,  of  Bell, 
686 

internal,  of  Bell  681 
sacral,  703 

roots  of,  703 
saphenous,  external,  or  short, 
709 

internal,  or  long,  702 
sciatic,  great,  708 

small,  706 
second,  650 
of  sensation,  649 
seventh,  664,  668 
sixth,  663 

of  special  sense,  649 
spermatic,  722 
spheno-palatine,  667 
spinal,  68,  676.     See  Spinal 
nerves. 

accessory,  673 
splanchnic,  great,  718 

lesser,  718 

renal,  or  smallest,  718 
splenic,  719 
sternal,  680 

stylo-hyoid  of  facial,  667 
subclavian,  671 
subcutaneous  malar,  656, 667 
suboccipital,  678,  682 
subscapular,  686 
superficialis  colti,  679 

cordis,  716 
supraclavicular,  680 
supramaxillary  of  facial,  668 
supraorbital,  664 
suprascapular,  686 
.supratrochlear,  654 
sympathetic,  75,  712 

cephalic  portion  of,  718 

cervical  portion  of,  718 

ganglia  of,  712 

lumbar  portion  of,  720 

pelvic  portion  of,  720 

thoracic  portion  ofi  717 
tarsal,  710 

temporal,  of  anrioolo-tempo- 
ral,661 
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Nerve  or  Nerves — 
deep,  660 
of  facial,  667 
of  orbital  nerve,  656 
teraporo-facial.  667 
temporo-malar,  667 
third,  651 

thoracic,  anterior,  685 
cardiac,  678 
long,  685 
posterior,  685 
thyro-hyoid,  675  ' 
thyroid,  715,  864 
tibial,  anterior,  710 

posterior,  709 
of  tongue,  661,  670,  726 
tonsillar,  670 
trifacial,  658 
trigeminus,  658 
trochlear,  652 
tympanic  of  facial,  666 
of  glosso-pharyngeal,  670, 
756 
ulnar,  690 
uterine,  722 
vaginal,  722 
vagus,  670 

ganglions  of,  671 
vestibular,  768 
Vidian,  659,  780 
of  Wrisberg,  689 
Nerve  or  Nerves,  Get^eral  Anat- 
omy of,  74 
afferent,  76 
cells,  68 
centrifugal,  76 
centripetal,  76 
cerebro-spinal,  78 
neurilemma  of,  74 
origin  of,  74 
plexus  of,  75 
sheath  of,  74 
structure  of,  74 
subdivision  of,  75 
termination  of,  75 
chemical  composition  of,  66 
corpuscles,  68 
efferent,  76 
fasciculi,  78 
fibres.  64 
funiculus  of,  74 
motor,  76 
sensory,  76 
sheath  of,  74 
spinal,  roots  of,  676 
sympathetic,  75,  712 
terminations  of,  76 
Nerve  end  bulbs,  80 
hillocks,  79 
tufts,  79 
Nervous  centres,  development 

of,  120 
Nervous  substance,  62 
chemical  analysis  of,  66 
microscopic  appearance  of,  68 
Nervous  system,  62,  610 
of  animal  life,  68 
cerebro-spinal,  68,  610 
cortical  substance,  68 
divisions  of,  610 
fibrous  nervous  matter,  62, 64 


Nervous  system — 

ganglia,  68 

gelatinous  fibres  of,  62 

general  anatomy  of,  62 

gray  or  cineritious  subf^tance, 
62,  68 

of  organic  life,  68 

sympathetic,  68 

tubular  fibres  of,  64 

vesicular  matter,  62,  68 

white  or  medullary  substance 
of,  62,  64 
Nervous  tissue,  62.     See  Ner- 
vous system. 
Nervus  cardiacus  magnus,  716 
minor,  716 

cntaneus  patella,  708 

petrosus  superficialis  major, 
659,  715 

superficialis  cordis,  716.    See 
Nerve. 
Neurilemma,  64 

of  cord,  610 
Neuroglia,  42,  67,  69 
Nidus  hirundinis,  646 
Nipple,  909 

landmarks  of,  954 
Nodes  of  Ranvier,  74 
Nodule  of  cerebellum,  646 
Noduli  Arantii,  888 
Nodulus,  648 
Nose,  726 

arch  of,  210 

arteries  of,  728 

bones  of,  188,  727 

bridge  of,  188 

cartilages  of,  727 
of  septum  of,  728 

columna  of,  726 

development  of,  124 

dorsum  of,  726 

fossflB  of,  211,  728 

landmarks  of,  949 

meatuses  of,  181,  214,  729 

mucous  membrane  of,  728 

muscles  of,  856,  728 

nerves  of,  728 

septum  of,  184 

veins  of,  728 

vibrissa  of,  726 
Nostrils,  191,  211,  726 

landmarks  of,  949 
Notch,  cotyloid,  258 

ethmoidal,  168 

interclavicular,  225 

intercondyloid,  267 

intervertebral,  48 

nasal,  167 

popliteal,  271 

ptei-ygoid,  178 

sacro-sciatic,  greater,  257, 262 
lesser,  257,  262 

sigmoid,  197,  198 

spheno-palatine,  193 

supraorbital.  167,  211 

suprascapular,  230 
Notochord,  106,  117 
Nuck,  canal  of;  897,  908 
Nucleus,  649 

caudatus,  686 

central  gray,  71 


Nucleus — 

lenticularis,  686 
NymphsB,  899 

lymphatics  of,  605 

Occipital  bone,  160 

articulations  of,  163,  299 
attachment  of  muscles  to, 

163 
borders  of,  163 
development  of,  163 
structure  of,  168 
Ocular  cup,  128 

vesicle,  128 
Odontoblasts,  768,  772 
(Esophagotomy,  782 
(Esophagus,  781 
lymphatics  of,  601 
structure  of,  782 
surgical  anatomy  of,  782 
Olecranon,  285,  287 
landmarks  of,  978 
Olfactory  bulb.    Se^  Bulb,  ol- 
factory, 
cells,  79 

nerve.   See  Nerve,  ol factory. 
Olivary  bodies  of  medulla  ob- 
longata, 619,  620 
Omenta,  787,  788,  792 
Omentum,  gastro-colic,  792 
gastro-hepatic,  787,  792 
gastro-splenic,  792,  822 
great,  789,  792 
cavity  of,  789 
lesser,  789,  792 
sac  of,  789 
Opening,  aortic,  in  diaphragm. 
404,  788 
in  left  ventricle,  885 
auriculo- ventricular,  831,  83") 
caval  in  diaphragm,  404,  783 
of  coronary  sinus,  881 
of  inferior  cava,  881 
GBsophageal    in    diaphragm, 

404,  788 
of  pulmonary  artery,  882 

veins,  884 
saphenous,  441,  920,  922,  925 

landmarks  of,  968 
of  superior  cava,  881 
See  also  Orifice. 
Operation  for  club-foot,  460 
of  laryngotomy,  852 
of  laryngo-tracheotomy,  852 
of  ligation  of  arteries.     See 

individual  Arteries, 
of  lithotomy,  936 
of  oesophagotomy,  782 
of  staphylorraphy,  .878 
for  strabismus,  856 
tracheotomy,  852 
for  wryneck,  867 
Opercula  of  dental  grooves,  778 
Opisthotonos,  960 
Ora  serrata,  737,  741 
Orbicular  bone,  754 
Orbits,  211 
arteries  of,  499 
muscles  of,  854 
relation  of  nerves  in,  664 
Organ  of  Corti,  760,  978 
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Organ — 

of  Giraldes,  135 

of  Rosenmuller,  185,  908 

of  fiense,  723 
Orifice,      auricnlo  -  ventricular, 
831,  832 

cardiac,  793 

(jusophageal,  of  stomach,  793 

jiylorio  of  stomach,  798 

of  uterus,  903 

of  vagina,  901 

See  also  Opening,  Aperture, 
Os,  and  Ostium. 
Os  calcis,  277 

hvoides,  216 

iimominatum,  253 

magnum  of  carpus,  249 
orbiculare,  751 

planum,  180 

See  also  Bone. 

uteri,  903 
Ossa  triquetra,  182 

unguis,  189 
Ossicles  of  ear,  159,  753 
Ossioula  of  tympanum,  159, 754 
Ossification  of  bone,  53 
centre  of,  53,  55 
intracartilaginous,  53,  66 
intramembranous,  53,  56 
subperiosteal,  53,  56 

of  spine,  progress  in,  150 
0.^teobIast8,  48,  64,  56 
Osteoclasts,  55 
Osteo-dentine,  770 
Osteogenic  fibres,  56 
Osteology,  47 

Ostium  abdominale  of  Fallo- 
pian tube,  904 

internum,  903,  904 

uterinum,  903 
Otoliths,  762 
Ovary,  905 

corpus  Inteum  of,  906 

development  of,  134 

Graafian  vesicles  of,  906 

ligament  of,  908 

lymphatics  of,  606 

nerves  of,  908 

ovisacs  of,  906 

shape,  position,  and  dimen- 
sions of,  905 

situation  of,  in  foetus,  184 

stroma  of.  906 

tunica  albuginea  of,  906 

vessels  of,  908 
Ovicapsules  of  Graafian  vesicle, 

906 
Oviducts,  904 
Ovisacs  of  ovary,  906 
Ovula  of  Naboth,  904 
Ovum,  102 

changes  in,  114 

discharge  of,  907 

discus  proligerus,  102 

fecundation  of,  103 

general  anatomy  of,  102 

germinal  spot,  103 
vesicle,  102,  103 

holoblastic,  103 

meroblastic,  103 

vitelline  membrane  of,  102 


Ovum — 
yelk  of,  102,  103 
zona  pellucida,  1 02 

Pacchionian  depressions,  168 

Pacinian  corpuscles,  77 

Pad  of  corpus  callosnm,   576, 

635 
Palate,  775 

aponeurosis  of,  775 
arches  of,  775 
cleft,  378 

development  of,  119 
hard,  191,  775 
soft,  775 

muscles  of,  375,  775 
surgical  anatomy  of,  878 
bone,  191 
articulations  of,  198 
attachment  of  moscles  to, 

193 
development  of,  198 
Palm  of  hand,  landmarks  of, 

981 
Palmar  arch.     See  Arch. 
Palpation  by  rectum,  982 
Palpebrffi,  744 
Pampiniform  plexus  of  veins, 

591,  891,  908 
Pancreas,  820 
development  of,  131 
duct  of,  821 
landmarks  of,  966 
lesser,  821 
structure  of,  821 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  822 
Papilla  lachrymal  is,  744,  747 

spiralis,  760 
PapillsB,  coi\jnnctiva1,  782 
of  kidney,  869 
of  skin,  91 
of  tongue,  724 
circumvallatfB,  724 
conicffi,  724 
fihformes,  724 
fungiformes,  724 
maximte,  724 
mediss,  724 
minima.  724 
structure  of,  726 
of  tooth,  771 
Par  vagum,  670 
Parietal  bones,  164 
angles  of,  165 
articulations  of,  166 
attachment  of  muscles  to, 

166 
borders  of,  165 
development  of,  166 
Parotid  gland,  776 

ac^.essory  portion  of,  777 
duct  of,  777 

landmarks  of,  948 
lymphatics  of,  598 
nerves  and  vessels  of,  777 
Parovarium,  186,  908 
Pars  ciliaris,  741 

intermedia,  900 
Passages,  biliary,  818 
Patella,  269 

articulations  of,  269 


f  Patelh 

attachment    of    moscleB  o( 

269 
development  of,  269 
fracture  of,  468 
landmarks  of,  971 
structure  of,  269 
Pecquet,  cistern  of,  597 

reservoir  of,  597 
Pedicles  of  vertebra,  148 
Peduncles  of  cerebellum,  647 
of  cerebrum,  682 
of  corpus  callosum,  681,  635 
of  pineal  gland,  641,  648 
Pelvis,  260,  878 
arteries  of,  545 
articulation  of,  308 

with  spine.  3u8 
axes  of,  262 
bones  of,  268 
boundaries  of,  262,  876 
brim  of,  262 
cavity  of,  262,  878 
contents  of,  878 
diameters  of,  261 
false,  260 
foetal,  263 
inlet  of,  260 
ligaments  of,  308 
lymphatics  of,  604 
male    and    female,   differ- 
ences of,  268 
outlet  of,  262 
position  of,  262 
of  viscera  at  outlet  of, 
936 
true,  260 
of  kidney,  867,  875 
Penis,  887 
arteries  of,  889 
corpora  cavernosa,  888 
corpus  spongiosum.  888 
development  of,  187 
dorsal  artery  of,  648 
nerve  of,  706 
vein,  590 
glans,  887 

lymphatics  of,  605,  890 
mnscles  of,  981 
nerves  of,  706,  890 
prepuce  ot  887 
suspensory  ligament  of,  887 
Perforated  space,  anterior,  632 

posterior,  688 
i  Perforating  fibres  of  bone,  50 
Pericardium,  827 
fibrous  layer  of,  828 
relations  of,  828 
serous  layer  of,  828 
vessels  ot  829 
vestigial  fold  of,  128 
Perichondrium,  44 
Perilymph,  761 
Perimysium,  67 
Perineal  space,  928 
Perineum,  928,  930 
deep  boundaries  of,  980 
fascia,  deep,  988 
superficial,  980 
landmarks  of.  966 
lymphatics  of,  606 
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Permeura— 

muscles  of,  933 
in  the  female,  935 

sargical  anatomy  of,  928 
Perineuriam,  41,  74 
Periosteum,  48 
Peritoneum,  786 

cavity  of,  786,  787,  789 

folds  of,  786 

landmarks  of,  963 

lesser  cavity  of,  786 

ligaments  of,  791 

mesenteries,  788-702 

omenta  of,  787-792 

reflections  of,  785 

relations  of,  in  hernia,  016 

sacs  of,  787 
Pes  accessorius,  638 

anserinus,  6(>5 

hippocampi,  638 
Petit,  canal  of,  743 
Petrous    portion    of   temporal 

bone,  171 
Peyer's  glands,  804 
Phalanges  of  ear,  761 

of  foot,  284 
articulations  of,  284,  340 
development  of,  286 

of  hand,  262 
articulations  of,  262,  330 
development  of,  253 
ungual,  252 
Pharynx,  781 

aponeurosis  of,  781 

arteries  of,  483 

development  of,  118 

muscles  of,  373 

opening  of,  781 
Phleboliths,  590 
Pia  mater  of  brain,  617 

of  cord,  610,  612 

testis,  893 
Pigment,  44,  94 

cells  of  iris,  736 
Pigmentary  layer  of  choroid, 

734 
Piles,  external,  928 
Pillars  of  external   abdominal 
ring,  393,  912 

of  diaphragm,  403 

of  fauces,  775 

of  fornix,  639 

of  palate,  775 
Pineal  gland,  641,  648 

peduncles  of,  641,  643 
Pinna  of  ear.  748 

cartilfige  of,  748 

ligaments  of,  749 

muscles  of,  749 

nerves  of,  749 

structure  of,  748 

vessels  of,  749 
Pisiform  bone,  248 
Pit  of  stomach,  961 
Pituitary  body,  175,  682 
development  of,  121 
Placenta,  112,  841 

formation  of,  116    ' 
Plasma,  38,  86 

Plate,  cribriform  or  horizontal, 
of  ethmoid,  179 


Plate- 
horizontal,  179,  191 
orbital,  168 
perpendicular,    of    ethmoid, 

180 
pterygoid,  178 
vertical  of  palate,  192 
Platysma  myoides,  364 
Pleura,  854 
cavity  of,  854 
costdis,  854 
landmarks  of,  957 
parietal  layer  of,  854 
pulmonalis,  854 
reflections  of^  854 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  855 
visceral  layer  of,  854 
Plexus,  biliary,  816 

choroid,  635,  637,  641,  648 
interlobular,  817,  818 
intralobular,  816 
lobular,  816 
Plexus  of  Nerves,  75 
aortic,  719 
Auerbach^s,  811 
brachial,  683 
cardiac,  anterior,  716 
deep,  or  great,  716 
superficial,  716,  717 
carotid,  714 

external,  714 
cavernous,  714 
cerebral,  714 
cervical.  679 

branches  of,  679,  681 
posterior,  683 
coeliac,  718,  719 
colic,  left,  720 
middle,  719 
right,  719 
coronary,  anterior,  717 

posterior,  717 
cystic,  719 
diaphragmatic,  718 
epigastric,  718 
facial,  715 
gastric,  719 
gastro-duodenal,  719 
gastro-epiploic,  719 

left,  719 
gulsB,  671,  673 
hemorrhoidal,  inferior,  722 

superior,  722 
hepatic,  719 
hypogastric,  720,  722 

inferior,  720,  722 
ileo-colic,  719 
infraorbital,  667 
lumbar,  697 
magnus  profundus,  716 
Meissner^s,  811 
meningeal,  715 
mesenteric,  inferior,  720 

superior,  719 
oesophageal,  673 
ophthalmic,  716 
ovarian,  719 
pancreatic,  719 
pancreatico-d uodenaL,  719 
patellar,  708 
pelvic,  720,  722 


Plexus  of  Nerves — 

pharyngeal,  670,  715 
phrenic,  718 
prostatic,  722 
pulmonary,  anterior,  673, 
717 
posterior,  673,  717 
pyloric,  719 
renal,  719 
sacral,  704 
sigmoid,  720 
solar,  718 
spermatic,  719 
splenic,  719 
suprarenal,  719 
tonsillar,  670 
tympanic,  667,  756 
vaginal,  722 
vertebral,  716 
vesical,  722 
of  Veins,  570 
choroid.     See  Choroid, 
hemorrhoidal,  590 
interlobular,  817,  818 
intralobular,  816 
ovarian,  692,  908 
pampiniform,     691,     891, 

908 
pharyngeal,  674 
pterygoid,  573 
spermatic,  591,  801 
uterine,  590 
vaginal,  590,  722,  817 
vesico-prostatic,  590 
Plica  semilunaris,  746 
Polar  globules,  103 
Pomum  Adami,  842 

landmarks  of,  952 
Pons  hepatis,  814 
Tarini,  633 
Varolii,  618,  628 
septum  of,  624 
structure  of,  623 
Popliteal    space.     See   Space, 

popliteal. 
Pores  of  skin,  91 
Portal  system,  692 
Portio  dura  of  seventh  nerve, 
664 
inter  duram  et  mollem,  666 
intermedia,  664 
mollis,  668 
Porus  opticus  of  sclerotic,  731 
Pott's  fracture,  468 
Pouch  of  Douglas,  788 
Pouches,  Douglas's,  902 
laryngeal,  847 
recto- vaginal,  902 
Poupart's  ligament,   893,  910, 
912 
landmarks  of,  962-968 
Praepntium  clitoridis,  899 
Prepuce,  887 
Primitive  groove,  106 
sheath,  64 
trace,  106 
Process  or  Processes,  acromion, 
230     ' 
alveolar,  184,  187 
angular,  external,  167 
internal,  167 
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Process  or  Processes — 
auditory,  172,  174 
basilar,  161 
ciliary,  785 
clinoid,  anterior,  178 

middle,  175 

posterior,  175 
cochlearitbrm,  174,  758 
condyloid,  197 
coracoid,  230,  281 
coronoid,  of  lower  jaw,  197 

of  ulna,  287,  238 
ethmoidal,  of  inferior  turbi- 
nated, 194 
falciform,  921,  922 
frontal,  of  malar,  189,  190 
funicular,  897 
greater  of  os  calcis,  277 
hamular,  of  lachrymal,  189 

of  sphenoid,  178 
of  helix,  748 
of  incus,  754 
of  Ingrassias,  177 
iugular,  161 

ladirymal,  of  inferior  turbi- 
nated bone,  194 
lesser,  of  calcaneum,  277 
malar,  of  superior  maxillary, 

184, 187 
mastoid,  171 

landmarks  of,  947 
maxillary,  of  inferior  turbi- 
nated, 194 

of  malar  bone,  189,  190 

of  palate  bone,  192 
mental,  195 
nasal,  184,  187 
odontoid,  145 
olecranon,  287 
olivary,  175 
orbital,  of  malar,  189,  190 

of  palate,  192 
palate,  184,  186,  187 
post-glenoid,  170 
pterygoid,  of  nalate  bone,  192 

of  sphenoid,  174,  178 
sphenoidal,  of  palate,  198 
spinous,  of  ilium,  256 

of  sphenoid,  176 

of  tibia,  270 

of  vertebra,  143 
styloid,  of  fibula,  278 

of  radius,  248 

of  temporal,  178 

of  ulna,  240 
supracondyloid,  978 
transverse,  of  occipital  bone, 
161 

of  vertebrflB,  143 
unciform,  249 

of  ethmoid,  181 
vaginal  of  sphenoid,  176 

of  temporal,  170,  178 
vermiform    of     cerebellum, 

646,  647 
zygomatic,  170,  189,  190 
Processus  ad  medullam,  647 
ad  pontem,  647 
ad  testes,  644 
brevis,  of  malleus,  745 
caudatus,  748 


Processus — 

clavatus,  620 

cochlear!  for  mis,  174.  758 

e  cerebello  ad  testes,  644,  647 

gracilis,  of  malleus,  754 

vaginalis,  of  testis,  897 
Promontory  of  sacrum,  158 

of  tympanum,  752 
Prosencephalon,  120 
Prostate  gland,  885,  985 

landmarks  of,  967 

ligaments  of,  885 

lobes  of,  886 

muscle  of,  885,  985 

position  of,  885,  985 

secretion  from,  887 

structure  of,  886 

surgical  anatomy  of,  986 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  886 
Protagon,  66 
Protoplasm,  88 
Proto  vertebrae,  106,  117 
Protuberance,  frontal,  118 

maxillary  (foetal),  119 

occipital,  external,  160 
internal,  161 
landmarks  of,  947 
Pseudo-stomata  of  serous  mem- 
branes, 100 
Pubes,  255,  258 

articulations  of,  260,  311 

attachment    of   muscles    to, 
260 

development  of,  259 

landmarks  of,  962 

structure  of,  259 

symphysis  of,  258,  311 
Pudendum,  898 

Pulley  of  superior  oblique,  948 
Pulp  cavity  of  spleen,  823 

of  tooth,  768 
Pulse  at  wrist,  980 
Puncta  lachrymalia,  744,  747 
landmarks  of,  -949 

vasculosa,  684 
Pupil  of  eye,  735 

dilator  muscle  of,  736 

membrane  of,  736 

sphincter  muscle  of,  736 
Purkinje,  axis  cylinder  of,  64 
Pylorus,  793,  794 

landmarks  of,  964 
Pyramid  of  cerebellum,  646 

of  thyroid  gland,  862 

of  tympanum,  752 

of  vestibule,  756 
Pyramidal  bone,  246 
Pyramids,  anterior,  620 

of  Ferrein,  871 

of  Malpighi,  869 

posterior,  620 

of  spine,  157 

QuADRioEMiNAL  bodios,  648 

Radhts,  242 

articulations  of,  244 
development  of,  244 
landmarks  of,  979 
muscles  attached  to,  244 
structure  of,  244 


I  Ramus  of  ischium,  258 
I      of  lower  jaw,  195 

of  pubes,  258 
Ranvier,  nodes  of,  74 
Raph6  of  corpus  callosom,  635 
of  palate,  775 
of  perineum,  980,  966 
of  scrotum,  890 
of  tongue,  724 
Rathke,   lateral   trabecols  of, 

118 
Receptaculum  chyli,  597 
Rectum,  807 
coats  of,  809 
development  of.  180 
folds  ot;  809 
landmarks  of,  967 
lymphatics  of,  607 
palpation  by,  982 
relations  of,  in  female,  901 

male,  812 
structure  of,  809 
Region  of  al>domen,  392,  784 
acromial,  muscles  of,  411 
auricular,  muscles  o^  852 
of  back,  muscles  of,  380 
brachial,  anterior,  muscles  of, 
417,418,420 
posterior,  428,  425 
cervical,  superficial,  muscles 

of,  864 
cranial,  850 
diaphragmatic,  402 
doraal,  of  foot,   muscles  of. 

462 
epicranial,  muscles  of,  850 
epigastric,  784 
femoral,  anterior,  muscles  of, 
489 
internal,  444 
posterior,  451 
fibular,  459 
foot,  dorsum  of,  462 

sole  of,  462 
gluteal,  muscles  ot  446 
groin,  784,  910 
of  hand,  muscles  ot  427 
humeral,  anterior,  414 

posterior,  416 
hypochondriac,  784 
hypogastric,  785 
iliac,  784,  785 

muscles  of,  487 
infrahyoid,  muscles  of,  867 
inguinal,  784,  785,  910 
intermaxillary,    muscles    of, 

859 
ischio-rectal,    surgical   anat- 
omy of,  928 
laryngo  -  tracheal^      sargic^i 

anatomy  of,  852 
lingual,  muscles  of,  871 
lumbar,  784 

maxillary,   inferior,   mnscleii 
of,  868 
superior,  muscles  of,  857 
nasal,  muscles  of,  856 
orbital,  muscles  of,  854 
palatal,  muscles  of,  875 
palmar,  muscles  of,  481 
palpebral,  musdea  oi^  858 
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Region — 

pectoral,  muscles  of,  406 
of  perineum,  928 
pharyngeal,  muscles  of,  878 
plantar,  muscles  of,  462 
popliteal,  669 
pterygo-maxillary.     muscles 

of,  362 
pubic,  784 

radial,  muscles  ot  422,  428 
scapular,    anterior,    muscles 
of,  411 
posterior,  412 
Scarpa's  triangle,  654 
of  skull,  anterior,  210 

lateral  208 
suprahyoid,  muscles  of,  869 
tern  poro-m  axillary,     muscles 

of,  360 
Dioracic,  muscles  of,  400 
anterior,  406 
lateral,  409 
tibio-fibular,  anterior,  468 

posterior,  456 
ulnar,  muscles  of,  430 
umbilical,  784 

vertebral,   anterior,   muscles 
of,  378 
lateral,  379 
Reil,  island  of,  632 
Reissner,  membrane  of,  760 
Reservoir  of  Pecquet,  597 
Respiration,   muscles    of,   404, 
408 
organs  of,  842 
development  of,  181 
Restifonn  bodies    of    medulla 

oblongata,  620,  621 
Rete  Malpighii,  98 
mucosum,  92 
testis,  894 
Retiform  tissue,  42 
Retina,  787 

arteria  centralis  of,  602,  741 
connective-tissue  framework 

of,  740 
fovea  centralis  of,  720 
Jacob's  membrane  of,  740 
layers  of,  787-740 
limbus  luteus  of,  737 
membrana  limitans  of,  738 
pigmentary  layer  of,  740 
radiating  fibres  of,  740 
structure  of.  738 
yellow  spot  of,  737 
Retinacula  of  ileo>ceBcal  valve, 

805 
Ribs,  220 
attachment   of    muscles    to, 

222 
common  characters  of,  220 
development  of,  222 
false,  220 
floating,  220 
landmarks  of,  965 
ligaments  of,  303-307 
peculiar,  222 
rules  for  counting,  965 
true,  220 
vertebral,  220 
vertebro -chondral,  220 


Ribs— 

vertebro-costal,  220 
vertebro-stemal,  220 
Ridge,  142 
crucial,  168 
internal  occipital,  161 
interosseous,  of  fibula,  274 

of  tibia,  272 
mylo-hyoidean,  197 
pterygoid,  177 
superciliary,  166,  168 
supraorbital,  211 
temporal,  164,  167,  170 
Rigor  mortis,  62 
Rima  glottidis,  846 
Ring,  abdominal,  external,  898, 
912 
internal  916 
landmarks  of,  963 
crural,  925 
femoral,  926 

landmarks  of,  968 
fibrous,  of  heart,  886 
Rod-granules  of  retina,  789 
Rods  of  Corti,  760 

of  retina,  740 
Rolando,  arciform  fibres  of,  620, 
621 
fissure  of,  626 
tubercle  of,  623 
RosenmUller,    organ    of,    136, 

908 
Rostrum  of   corpus  callosum, 
635 
of  sphenoid  bone,  176 
Rotation,  292 
Rugffi  of  stomach,  796 
of  vagina,  901 

Sao,  dental,  771 

lachrymal,  747 
landmarks  of,  949 

of  omentum,  789 
Sacculus  laryngis,  846,  847 

of  vestibule,  761 
Sacrum,  142,  162 

articulations  of,  166,  309 

attachment    of   muscles    to, 
166 

development  of,  156 

peculiarities  of,  156 

sexual  differences  in,  156 

structure  of,  166 
Saliva,  780 

paralytic,  780 
Salivai'y  glands,  776 

structure  of,  779 
Santorinl  cartilages  of,  844 
Sarcode,  38 
Sarcolemma,  68 
Sarcous  elements  of  muscle,  69 
Seal  a  media,  760 

tympam,  760 

vestibuU,  760 
Scalae  of  cochlea,  767,  769 
Scalp,  arteries  of,  946 

density  of,  946 

muscles  of,  860 
Scaphoid  bone  of  foot,  280 

of  hand,  245 
Scapula,  227 


Scapula — 

articulations  of,  282 

attachment   of   muscles    to, 
282 

development  of,  281 

landmarks  of,  960 

ligaments  of,  316 

muscles  of,  41 1 

structure  of,  231 
Scarfskin,  92 
Scarpa's  triangle,  554 
Schachowa,   spiral    tubule    of, 

871 
Schindylesis,  289 
Schlemm,  canal  of,  736 
Schneiderian  membrane,  728 
Schultze,  cells  of,  65,  650 
Schwann,  white  substance  of, 

64 
Sclerotic,  731 
Scrotum,  890 

dartos  of,  890 

lymphatics  of,  606,  891 

nerves  of,  891 

septum  of,  890 

vessels  of,  891 
Sebaceous  glands,  96 
Secreting  glands,  100 
Segmentation  of  cells,  102 
Sella  turcica,  176,  203 
Semen,  896 
Semicircular  canals,  757 

membranous,  761 
Semilunar  bone,  246 

articulations,  246 
Seminal  ducts,  894 

granules,  894 

vesicles.     Ses  Yesiculffi  semi- 
nales. 
Seminiferous  tubes,  894 
Senses,  organs  of,  728 
Septum  auricularum,  881 

between  bronchi,  850 

crurale,  926 

intermuscular,  of  arm,  414 

lacidum,  683,  685,  688 

of  medulla  oblongata,  621 

of  nose,  194,  214,  727 
cartilage  of,  728 

pectiniforrae,  888 

of  pons  Varolii,  628 

scroti,  890 

subarachnoid,  617 

of  tongue,  726 

ventriculorum,  882 
Serous  membranes,  99 
Serum  of  blood,  83 
Sesamoid  bones,  286,  980 
Sheath  of  arteries,  88 

crural,  923 

dental,  769 

dentinal,  769 

femoral,  928 

of  muscles,  58 

of  nerves,  74 

synovial,  288 
Shin,  271 
Shoulder- joint,  816 

bones  of,  224 

landmarks  of,  976 

muscles  of,  817,  410 
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Shoulder- joint — 

relation  of  bicepn  tendon  to, 
818 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  817 
Sight  cells,  79 
Sigmoid  flexure,  807 
Sinus  or  Sinuses — 

of  aorta,  472,  834 

of  brain,  577 

cavernous,  678 

cerebral.  677 
landmarks  of,  947 

circular,  619 

circularis  iridis,  735 

confluence  of,  577 

coronary,  594,  831 

of  Cuvier,  129 

of  dura  mater,  577 

ethraoidal,  181 

frontal,  166,  168 
landmarks  of,  946 

of  heart,  830,  834 

of  jugular  vein,  574 

of  kidney,  868 

of  larynx,  846 

lateral,  578 

of  left  auricle,  884 

longitudinal,  inferior,  577 
superior,  577 

maxillary,  186 

nasal,  168 

occipital,  161,  578 

petrosal,  inferior,  579 
superior,  580 

placental,  113 

pocularis,  883 

prostatic,  135,  883 

pulmonary,  834 

of  right  auricle,  881 

of  skull,  166 

sphenoidal,  175 

straight,  577 

terminal,  127 

transverse,  580 

nro-genital,  136 

uterinus,  590,  904 

of  Valsalva,  aortic,  472 
pulmonary,  834 

venous,  571,  574 
Skeleton,  141 
Skin,  anatomy  of,  90 

appendages  of,  94 

areolie  of,  90 

(^ells  of,  92 

color  of,  94 

corium  of,  90 

cuticle  of,  92 

derma  of,  90 

development  of,  92,  125 

epidermis  of,  92 

furrows  of,  92 

haii*s,  94,  95 

lymphatics  of,  94 

muscular  fibres  of,  90 

nails,  94 

nerves  of,  94 

papillary  layer  of,  91 

pores  of,  92 

rete  Malpighii,  93 

rete  mucosum  of,  92 

sebaceous  glands  of,  96 


Skin — 

strata  of,  93 

sudoriferous  or  sweat  glands, 
96 

tactile  corpuscles  of,  77,  92 

true,  90 

vessels  of,  94 
Skull,  159,  201 

anterior  region  of,  210 

base  of,  208 

bones  of,  159 

cerebral  or  internal  surface, 
201,  203 

development  of,  118 

external  surface  of,  201,  205 

fissures  o^  183 

fossa  of,  anterior,  208 
middle,  208 
posterior,  204 

lateral  region  of,  208 

mastoid  portion  of,  209 

ossification  of,  119 

sutures  of,  200 

tables  of,  141 

vertex  of;  201 
Skull-cap,  946 

thickness  of,  947 
Socia  parotidis,  777 
Soft  palate,  776 

aponeurosis  of,  776 

arches  of,  776 

muscles  of,  876,  776 

pillars  of,  775 
Soft  parts,  development  of,  125 
Sole  of  foot,  muscles  of,  462 
Somatome,  108 
Somatopleure,  108 
S6mmerring,  foramen  of,  787 

yellow  spot  of,  737 
Space,  anterior  perforated,  632 

axillary,  512 

corneal,  782 

of  Fontana,  735 

Haversian,  50 

intercostal,  220 

interglobular  of  dentine,  769 

interpeduncular,  632,  633 

medullary,  60 

popliteal,  266,  659 

posterior  perforated,  638 

subarachnoidean,    611,    616, 
617 

subdural,  611,  616 
Spermatic  cord,  891 
arteries  of,  891 
landmarks  of,  963 
lymphatics  of,  892 
nerves  of,  892 
relation  of  to  femoral  ring, 
925 
in  inguinal  canal,  914 
veins  of,  891 
Spermatoblasts,  894 
Spermatozoa,  102,  103,  896 
Sphenoid  bone,  174 

articulations  of,  179 

attachment   of   muscles    to, 
179 

development  of,  178 
Sphenoidal  spongy  bones,  178 

turbinated  bones,  176 


Spheres,  vitelline,  103 
Sphincter  ani,  external,  929 

internal,  929 
of  the  pupil,  736 
Spinal  columa,  142,  157.    ^"^6 

also  Vertebra. 
Spinal  cord,  69,  610,  612 
arachnoid  of,  610,  611 
arrangement    of    gray   anil 

white  matter  in,  69 
central  canal  of,  73 

ligament  of,  612 
columns  of,  73,  613 
commissures  of^  614 
development  of,  117,  122 
dura  mater  of,  610 
filum  terminale  of,  612 
fissures  of,  613 
foBtal  peculiarity  of,  612 
gray  commissure  of,  614 
hgamentum  denticnlatum  of, 

612 
membranes  of,  610 
neurilemma  of,  610 
origin  of  spinal  nerves  in,  Ts 
pia  mater  of,  610,  612 
structure  of,  69,  611,  614 
white  matter  of,  69 
Spinal  nerves,  72,  676 

arrangement  into  gniupa, 
676 

branches  of,  677 

divisions  of,  677 

ganglia  of,  677 

origin  of,  72,  927 

landmarks  of,  959 

roots  of,  anterior,  73, 676 
posterior,  676 
Spine,  142.     See  Vertebra  tmd 
Process,  spinous. 

movements  of,  959 
development  ot  117 
ethmoidal,  175,  203 
of  ilium,  256 

landmarks  of,  962,  969 
of  ischium,  257 
nasal,  167,  168 

anterior,  188 

posterior,  191 
pharyngeal,  161 
of  pubes,  258,  962 
of  scapula,  229 
of  vertebrae,  143,  958 

landmarks  of,  958 
Splanchnopleure,  108 
Spleen,  822 
arterioles  of,  824 
artery  of,  824 
capillaries  of,  824 
colorless  elements  of,  824 
development  o(  131 
fibrous  elastic  coat  of,  823 
fissure  of,  822 
hilnm  of,  822 
landmarks  of,  964 
lymphatics  of,  607,  826 
Malpighian  corpuscles  of,  82o 
nerves  of,  826 
proper  substance  of,  823 
serous  coat  of,  823 
structure  of,  828 
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Spleen — 

suspensory  ligament  of,  822 

trabeoulffi  of,  823 

veins  of,  826 
Spleninm,  676,  636 
Spongy  bones,  sphenoidal,  78 
Spot,  genninal,  102 

of  Wagner,  102 

yellow,  787,  741 
Squamous  portion  of  temporal 

bone,  169 
Stapes,  754 

annular  ligament  of,  756 
Stapiiylorraphy,  378 
Steno^s  duct,  777 
Sternum,  217 

articulations  of,  219 

attachment  of  muscles  to,  219 

development  of,  218 

landmarks  of,  954 

ligaments  of,  312 
Stilling,  canal  of,  742 
Stomach,  793 

alteration  in  position  of,  794 

alveoli  of,  796 

cardia  of,  793 

cellular  coat  of,  795 

curvatures  of,  798 

development  of,  130 

follicles  of,  796 

fundus  of,  798 

glands  of,  796 

landmarks  of,  964 

ligaments  of,  794 

lymphatics  of,  607,  798 

mucous  glands  of,  796 

mucous  membrane   of,   795, 
796 

muscular  coat  of,  795 

orifices  of,  793 

peptic  glands  of,  796 

pyloric  end  of,  793 

pylorus,  798,  794 

serous  coat  of,  794 

splenic  end  of,  798 

structure  of,  794 

surfaces  of,  793 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  797 
Stomata  of  lymphatics,  88 

of  serous  membranes,  99 
Strabismus,  operation  for,  366 
Stratum  cornenm  of  epidermis, 
93 

Incidum,  98 
Striae  laterales,  636 

longitudinales,  636 

of  muscles,  57 
Stroma  of  ovarv,  905 
Subarachnoid  fluid,  -611,  017 

septum,  611 

space  of  brain,  616,  617 
of  cord,  611 
Subdural  space,  611,  616 
Sublingual  gland,  778 

duct  of,  778 
Submaxillary  gland,  778 

duct  of,"  778 
Subpeduncular  lobe  of  cerebel- 
lum, 646 
Subperitoneal    areolar    tissue, 
785 


Substantia   cinerea  gelatinosa, 
71 
perforata,  632 
Sudoriferous  glands,  96 
Sulci  of  cerebrum,  624,  626 
Sulcus  spiralis,  769 
Supercilia,  744 
Superior  maxillary  bone,  184 
articulations  of,  188 
attachment  of  muscles  to, 

189 
development  of,  188 
Suprarenal  bodies  or  capsules, 
876 
development  of,  138 
structure  of,  877 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  878 
Surgical  anatomy — 
of  abdominal  aorta,  582 
air-passages,  852 
anterior  tibial,  662 
arch  of  aorta,  476 
axilla,  512 
axillary  artery,  516 
base  of  bladder,  981 
bend  of  elbow,  520 
brachial  artery,  520 
common  carotid  artery,  481 

iliac  artery,  542 
dorsalis  pedis,  666 
external  carotid,  482 

iliac,  551 
eye,  856 

facial  artery,  487 
femoral  artery,  665 
hernia,  918 
region,  452 
hamstring  tendons,  452 
inguinal  hernia,  910 
innominate  artery,  477 
internal  carotid,  498 

iliac,  545 
ischio-rectal  region,  928 
laryngo  -  tracheal    region, 

852 
leg,  460 

lingual  artery,  484 
of  lower  extremity,  467 
oesophagus,  782 
pei-ineum,  930 
popliteal  artery,  560 
posterior  tibial,  666 
prostate  gland,  935 
radial  artery,  523 
Scarpa^s  triangle,  554,  555 
of  soft  palate,  378 
sterno-mastoid  muscle,  367 
subclavian  artery,  i)05 
superior  thyroid,  483 
talipes,  460 
temporal  artery,  490 
thoracic  aorta,  529 
triangles  of  neck,  498 
ulnar  artery,  526 
of  upper  extremity,  433 
Sustentaculum  tali,  277 
Sutura,  289 
dentata,  289 
harmonia,  289 
limbosa,  289 
notha,  289 


Sutura — 

serrata,  289 

squamous,  289 

vera,  289 
Suture,  basilar,  200 

coronal,  200,  209 

cranial,  200 

eth mo- sphenoidal,  203 

ethmoido-frontal,  208 

false,  289 

frontal,  166,  200 

fronto-malar,  211 

fron to-maxillary,  211 

fronto-parietal,  200 

fronto-sphenoidal,  203 

intermaxillary,  210 

internasal,  211 

interparietal,  200 

lambdoid,  163,  200 

malo-maxillary,  211 

inasto-occipital,  168,  201 

masto-parietal,  200 

naso-maxillary,  211 

occipito-parietal,  200 

petro-occipital,  168,  201 

petro-sphenoidal,    201,    208, 
207 

sagittal,  164,  200 

spheno-parietal,  200, 203, 209 

spheno-temporal,  208 

squamo-parietal.  200,  209 

squamo-sphenoidal,  201,  209 

squamous,  200,  203 

temporal,  172 

transverse,  201,  209 
Swallow's  nest  of  cerebellum, 

646 
Sweat-glands,  96 
Sylvius,  aqueduct  of,  642 

fissure  of,  626,  631 
Sympathetic  nerve.   See  Nerve, 

sympathetic. 
Symphysis  of  jaw,  195 

pubis,  258 
Synarthrosis,  288 
Synovia,  287,  288 
Synovial  membrane,  99,  287 

articular,  288 

bursal,  288 

vaginal,  288.     See  also  indi- 
vidual Joints. 
Svntonin,  61 
System,  Haversian,  48 

Tabati^re  anatomique,  980 

Tables  of  skull,  141 

Tactile  corpuscles  of  Wagner, 

77,  92 
Tsenia  hippocampi,  687 
semicircularis,  635,  686 
violacea,  648 
Talipes,  varieties  of,  460 
Tarsus,  277 

articulations  of,  277-283 

development  of,  286,  842 
Taste-cells,  79 

corpuscles,  726 

goblets,  726 
Teeth,  766 

bicuspid,  767 

canine,  767 
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Teeth— 

cement  of,  770 

classification  of,  774 

cortical  substance  of,  770 

crown  of,  766 

crusta  petrosa  of,  770 

cuspidate,  767 

cutting,  766 

deciduous,  766 

dentine  of,  769 

development  of,  770 

enamel  of,  770 

eruption  of,  774 

eye,  767 

fang  of,  767 

growth  of,  772 

incisors.  766,  767 

intertubular  tissue  of,  769 

ivory  of,  769 

milk,  766,  768 

molar,  767 

multicuspidate,  767 

nest  of,  766 

papillfiB  of,  771 

permanent,  766,  774 

premolar,  767 

pulp  cavity  of,  773 

roots  of,  766 

structure  of,  768 

temporary,  766,  768,  774 

tubuli  of,  769 

wisdom,  768 
Tegmentum,  633 
Temporal  bone,  1 69 
articulations  of,  174 
attachment  of  muscles  to, 

174 
development  of,  174 
mastoid  portion  of,  170 
petrous  portion  of,  171 
squamous  portion  of,  169 
struct  a  re  of,  174 
Tendo  Achillis,  456 
landmarks  of,  973 

oculi,  353 

palpebrarum,  353 
Tendon,  348 

structure  of,  348 

central,  of  diaphragm,  403 

conjoined,  of  internal  oblique 
and  transversalis,  395, 
913 

cordiforra,  of  diaphragm,  403 

popliteal,  landmarks  of,  972 
Tentorium  cerebelli,  161,  616 
Testes,  643,  890 

aberrant  duct  of,  894 

coni  vasculosi  of,  894 

coverings  of,  890,  892 
tunica  albuginea,  893 
vaginalis,  892 
vasculosa,  893 

descent  of,  897 

development  of,  135 

gubernaculum,  897 

lobules  of,  892 

lymphatics  of,  606,  891 

mode  of  descent  of,  897 

pia  mater  of,  893 

rete  of,  894 

size  and  weight  of,  892 


Testes — 

structure  of,  893 

tubuli  seminiferi  of,  894 

tunics  of,  892,  897 

vas  deferens  of,  895 
recta,  894 

vasculum  aberrans  of,  894 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  891 
Testes  muliebres.  905 
Testicles.     See  Testes. 
Thalamencephalon,  120 
Thalami  optici,  633,  635,  637, 

641 
Theca  vertebralis,  610 
Thigh,  bone  of,  268 

fascia  of^  437 

landmarks  of,  968 

muscles  of,  437-446 
Thorax,  217,  827 

base  of,  827 

bones  of,  217 

boundaries  of,  827 

cutaneous  nerves  of,  694 

fasciad  of,  406 

lymphatics  of,  607 

muscles  of,  406 

openings  of,  827 

parts  passing  through  upper 
openings  of,  827 

viscera  contained  in,  827 
Throat,  landmarks  of,  950 
Thumb,  articulations  of,  880 

landmarks  of,  981 

muscles  of,  431 
Thymus  gland,  864 

chemical  composition  of,  866 

lobes  of,  864 

structure  of,  865 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  866 
Thyro-hyoid  membrane,  844 
Thyroid  cartilage,  842 

landmarks  of,  952 
Thyroid  gland,  853,  862 

chemical  composition,  864 

isthmus  of,  853,  862 

lymphatics  of,  609,  864 

pyramid  of,  862 

structure  of,  862 
I     vessels  and  nerves  of,  864 
;  Tibia,  270 

articulations  of,  272 
I     attachment  of  muscles  to,  273 

development  of,  273 

fracture  of,  468 
'     landmarks  of,  971,  978 
;     structure  of,  273 
I  Tomes's  fibres,  772 
I  Tongue,  723 

arteries  of,  726 

development  of,  130 

epitheliam  of,  725 

fibrous  septum  of,  726 

follicles  of,  725 

landmarks  of,  950 

lymphoid  tissue  of,  720 

mucous  glands  of,  725 
membrane  of,  724 

muscles  of,  371,  726 

nerves  of,  726 

papillae  of,  724.    See  Papillae. 

tip  of,  724 


Tonsils,  775 

development  of,  130 
landmarks  of,  951 
nerves  and  vessels  ot  776 

of  cerebellum,  646 

pharyngeal,  781 
Tooth.    See  Teeth. 
Toothbone,  769 
Torcular  Herophili,    161,   162, 

577 
Trabeculae  of  corpus  caverno- 
sum,  888 

of  fcetal  skull,  118 

lateral,  of  Rathke,  116 

of  spleen,  828 

of  testis,  893 
Trace,  primitive,  106 
Trachea,  850 

cartilages  of,  851 

development  of,  131 

glands  of,  852 

landmarks  of,  953 

muscles  of,  852 

relations  of,  851 

rings  of,  851 

structure  of,  851 

surgical  anatomy  of,  852 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  852 
Tracheotomv,  852 
Trachoma  glands,  746 
Tract,  lateral,  of  medulla,  619 

optic,  633,  650 
TractuB  intermedio-lateralis,  72 

opticus,  633,  650 
Tragus,  748 
Trapezium  bone,  248 
Trapezoid  bone,  248 
Triangle  of  Hesselbach.  917 

inferior  carotid,  369,  494 

of  neck,  antei-ior,  366,  493 
posterior,  366,  493,  494 
surgical  anatomy  of,  367, 
493 

occipital,  869,  496 

Scarpa^s,  554 

subclavian,  896,  469 

submaxillary,  369,  495 

superior  carotid,  869,  494 
Trigone  of  bladder,  882 

landmarks  of,  966 
Trigonum  vesicas,  882 
Trochanters,  greater  and  lesser, 
264,  265 

landmarks  of,  969 
Troclilea  of  humerus,  236 
Trunk,  articulations  of,  293 
Tube  or  Tubes,  auditory,  750 

Eustachian,  758,  781 

Fallopian,   904.     See  Fallo- 
pian tube. 

of  Henle,  looped,  869 

of  kidney,  871 
Tuber  cinereum,  632 

ischii,  257 
Tubercle,    anterior,    of    optic 
tiialami,  641 

of  bone,  142 

of  clavicle,  225 

conoid,  225 

deltoid,  225 

of  femur,  265 
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Tubercle — 

genial,  196 

genital,  186 

of  hyoid  bone,  215 

incisive,  119 

lachrymal,  187 

laminated,  of  cerebellum,  646 

of  Lower,  831 

for  odontoid  ligaments,  161 

of  Rolando,  623 

of  scaphoid,  246 

of  temporal  bone,  170 

of  tibia,  271 

of  ulna,  238 

of  zygoma,  170 
Tubercula  quadrigemina,    120. 

643 
Tuberculo  cinereo,  628 
Tuberculum  Loweri,  831 
Tuberosities  of  humerus,  233 

of  tibia,  271 
Tuberosity  of  bone,  142 

of  femur,  267 

of  ischium,  257 

maxillary,  184 

of  palate  bone,  192 

of  radius,  242 

of  rib,  220 

of  tibia,  270 
Tubes,  bronchial,  850 

structure  of,  in  lung,  859 
Tubular  membrane  of  nerves, 

64 
Tubule,  spiral,  of  kidney,  871 
Tubuli  contorti,  871,  872 

dental,  769 

of  Ferrein,  871 

galactophori,  909 

of  kidney,  871 

lactiferi,  909 

recti,  894 

seminiferi,  894 

uriniferi,  871,  872 
Tubulus  centralis  modioli,  768 
Tuft,  Malpighian,  869 

vascular,  of  kidney,  869 
Tunica  adventitia,  81 

albuginea,  898 
of  eye,  355 
of  ovary,  906 

intima.  81 

Ruyschiana,  784 

vaginalis,  890,  892,  897 
oculi,  780 
propria,  893 
reflexa,  893 

vasculosa  testes,  893 
Turbinated  bone,  inferior,  193 
middle,  181 
sphenoidal,  177    .. 
superior,  181 
Tutamina  oculi,  744 
Tympanic  bone,  750 
Tympanum,  751 

arteries  of,  756 

cavity  of,  751 

membrane  of,  753 

mucous  membrane  of,  755 

muscles  of,  755 

nerves  of,  756 

openings  of,  751 


Tympanum — 

ossicula  of,  758 

veins  of,  756 
Tyson,  glands  of,  887 

Ulna,  237 
articulations  of.  242 
attachment   of   muscles    to, 

242 
development  of,  240 
landmarks  of,  979 
muscles  attached  to,  242 
Umbilical  cord,  113 
Umbilicus,  113,  783 
landmarks  of,  961 
Unciform  bone,  249 
Ungual  bone,  189 
Upper   extremity,   arteries  of, 
502 
articulations  of,  312 
bones  of,  224 
fascia  of,  405 
ligaments  of,  812 
lymphatics  of,  601 
muscles  of,  405 
surgical  anatomy  of,  433 
veins  of,  580 
Urachus,  880 
Ureters,  868,  875 
development  of,  133 
muscles  of,  881 
nerves  of,  876 
relations  of,  876 
structure  of,  876 
vessels  of,  876 
Urethra,  female,  900 
male,  888 

bulbous  portion  of,  884 
caput  gallinaginis  of,  883 
development  of,  137 
in  the  child,  968 
landmarks  of,  967 
membranous     portion    of, 

888 
muscles  of,  884,  983 
prostatic  portion  of,  883 

sinus  of,  883 
rupture  of,  course  taken  by 

urine  in,  938 
sinus  pocularis  of,  883 
spongy  portion  of,  884 
structure  of,  884 
verumontanum  of,  883 
vesicula  prostatica  of,  883 
Urinary  organs,  867 

development  of,  136 
Uterus,  902 
appendages  of,  904 
arbor  vitse  of,  903 
body  of,  902 
cavity  of,  902 
cervix  of,  902 
changes  of  form,  etc.,  904 
during  menstruation,  904 
in  old  age,  904 
after  parturition,  904 
during  pregnancy,  904 
at  puberty,  904 
development  of,  135 
in  foetus,  904 
fundus  of,  902 


Uterus — 

ganglia  of,  722 

ligaments  of,  902 

lymphatics  of,  606,  904 

mouth  of,  903 

nerves  of,  722,  904 

shape,  position,  etc.,  of,  902 

structure  of,  903 

vessels  of,  904 
Uterus  masculinus,  388 
Utricle  of  vestibule,  761 
Utriculus  hominis,  185 
Uvea,  736 
Uvula  of  cerebellum,  648 

of  throat,  775 

vesicae,  888 

Vagina,  901 

columns  of,  901 

development  of,  136,  187 

examination  by,  988 

lymphatics  of,  606 

orifice  of,  901 

relations  of,  901 

structure  of,  901 
Vagus.    See  Par  Vagum. 
Valley  of  cerebellum,  646 
Valsalva,  sinuses  of,  472,  884 
Valve  or  Valves — 

aortic,  835 

of  Bauhin,  805 

coronary,  695,  831 

of  cystic  duct,  819 

Eustachian,  591,  881,  889 

of  gall-bladder,  819 

of  Hasner,  747 

of  heart,  831-836 

ileo-cffical,  805 

of  Kerkring,  800 

of  lymphatics,  86 

mitral,  835 

of  right  auricle,  881 

semilunar,  aortic,  885 
pulmonic,  838 

of  Thebesius,  881 

tricuspid,  838 

of  veins,  86 

of  Vieussens,  644 
Valvula  Bauhini,  805 
Valvulee  conniventes,  800 
Vas  aberrans,  894 

deferens,  895 
Vasa  aberrantia  of  brachial  ar- 
tery. 619 

afferentia  of  lymphatic  glands, 
597 

brevia  arteries,  586 
veins,  598 

efferentia  of  testis,  894 

of  lymphatic  glands,  597 

intestini  tenuis,  586 

recta,  894 

vasorum  of  arteries,  83 
of  veins,  86 
Vascular  system,  changes  in,  at 
birth,  841 

general  anatomy  of,  81 

peculiarities  of,  in  foetus,  839 
Vasculum  aberrans,  894 
Vein  or  Veins — 

Descriptive  Anatomy  of,  570 
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Vein  or  Veins — 
of  als8  nasi,  571 
angular,  571 
articular,  of  knee,  588 

of  jaw,  593 
auditory,  762 
auricular,  anterior,  566, 578 

posterior,  573 
axillary,  583 
azygoS)  585 
basilic  582 
basi-vertebral,  586 
of  bone,  48 
brachial,  582 
brachio-cephalic,  683 
bronchial,  586,  861 
buccal.  573 
cardiac,  594,  838 

anterior,  594 

great,  594 

posterior,  594 
cardinal,  128 
cava,  inferior,  591 

superior,  585 
cephalio,  582 
cerebellar,  577 
cerebral,  576 
cervical  ascending,  575 

deep,  575 

superficial,  573 

transverse,  574 
choroid  of  brain,  577 
circumflex  iliac,  589 

superficial,  588 
condyloid,  posterior,  575 
coronary,  594 
of  corpora  cavernosa,  889 
of  corpus  spongiosum,  889 

striatum,  577,  636 
cutaneous,  570 
cystic,  594 
deep,  570 

dental,  inferior,  573 
digital  of  hand,  582 
of  diploe,  575 
dorsal  of  penis,  590    . 
dorsalis  penis,  590 
dorsi-spinal,  575,  586 
epigastric,  589 

superficial,  588 
of  eyeball,  744 
facial,  571,  575 

transverse,  573 
femoral,  589,  925 
frontal,  571,  576 
of  Galen,  576,  594,  641 
gastric,  593 
gastro-epiploic,  593 
gluteal,  589 
hemorrhoidal,  590 
of  head,  571 
hepatic,  592,  815 
iliac,  common,  590 

external,  589 

internal,  589 
ilio-lumbar,  590 
innominate,  583,  595 
intercostal,  superior,  584 
interiobular,  817,  875 
interosseous,   of    forearm, 

582 


Vein  or  Veins— 

intralobular,  816,  817 
jugular,  anterior,  574 

external,  573 
posterior,  574 

internal,  574 
of  kidney,  592,  874 
labial,  inferior,  572 

superior,  572 
laryngeal,  574,  584 
lateral  sacral.  590 
lingual,  574 
of  liver,  592,  817 
longitudinal,  inferior,  577 

superior,  577 
of  lower  extremity,  588 
lumbar,  585,  591 
mammary,  internal.  584 
masseteric,  572,  573 
mastoid,  573 
maxillary,  internal,  573 
median,  581 

basilic,  581 

cephalic  581 

cutaneous,  581 
mediastinal,  585 
meduUi-spinal,  586 
meningeal,  573 
meningo-rachidian,  575, 586 
mesenteric,  126 

inferior,  592,  593 

superior,  592 
nasal,  571 
of  neck,  671,  673 
oblique,  595 
obturator,  589 
occipital,  673,  575,  576 
oesophageal,  585 
omphalomesenteric,  126 
ophthalmic,  579 
ovarian,  692 
palatine,  572,  573 
palmar,  deep,  582 
palpebral,  inferior,  572 
pancreatic,  593 
pancreatico-duodenal,  598 
parotid,  573 
pericardiac,  583 
peroneal,  589 
pharyngeal,  574 
phrenic,  592 
plantar,  external,  688 

internal,  688 
popliteal,  689 
portal,  592,  694,  814,  815, 

817 
primitive,  128 
profunda  femoris,  589 
pterygoid,  573 
pudic,  external,  588 

internal,  589,  596 
pulmonary,  570,  696,  836 
pyloric,  594 
radial,  575,  581 
ranine,  572 
renal,  592,  874 
sacral,  lateral,  590 

middle,  590 
salvatella,  581 
saphenous,     external      or 
short,  588 


Vein  or  Veins — 

internal    or   long,   588, 
919 

landmarks  of,  975 
sciatic,  589 
spermatic,  591,  891 
spheno-palatine,  575 
spinal,  686 

longitudinal  586 
of  spinal  cord,  587 
splenic,  593 
stylo-mastoid,  578 
subclavian,  583 
Bublobular,  816,  817 
submaxillary,  572 
submental,  572 
superficial,  570 
supraorbital,  571 
suprarenal,  592,  878 
suprascapular,  574 
sural,  589 
systemic,  570 
temporal,  572 

anterior,  576 

deep,  573 

middle,  572 

posterior,  576 
temporo-maxillary,  573 
of  thorax,  583 
thymic,  583 
of  thyroid  gland,  8C4 
thyroid,  inferior,  575,  584 

middle,  575 

superior,  575 
tibial,  anterior,  589 

posterior,  589 
tracheal,  684 
transverse  cervical,  574 

facial,  573 
ulnar,  anterior,  581 

deep,  581 

posterior,  681 
umbilical,  841 
of  upper  extremity,  580 
va^nal,  of  liver,  817 
vasa  brevia,  593 
ventricular,  576 
of  vertebras,  586 
vertebral,    575,   583,  585, 

587 
Vidian,  675 
General  Anatomy  of,  85 
afferent,  128 
anastomoses  of,  570 
coats  of,  86 
development  of,  128 
efferent,  128 
muscular  tissue  of,  86 
plexus  of,  570.    See  Plexnfi 

of  veins, 
sinuses  of,  571.    See  Sinus, 
structure  of,  85 
valves  of,  86 
vasa  vasorum  of,  86 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  86 
See  also  Vena  and  Yens. 
Velum  interpositum,  637,  641 
medullary,  646 
pendulum  palati.  775 
Vena  cava,  fcBtal,  128 
inferior,  591,  831 
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Vena  cava — 

saperior,  685,  881 

corporis  striati,  577,  686 

innominata,  588,  595 

portfiB,  570,  592,  594,  814, 815 

salvatella,  581 

See  also  Vein. 
VensB  basis  vertebr®,  148,  294, 
586 

comites,  570 

cordis  minimsB,  881 

corporis  striati,  577,  686 

Galeni,  576,  594,  641 

interlobulares,  of  kidney,  875 

minimsB  cordis,  888 

rectflB,  875 

?ropriae  renales,  875 
hebesii,  594,  888 

YorticossB,  784 

See  also  Vein. 
Venter  of  ilium,  256 

of  scapula,  227 
Ventricle  of  Arantins,  620 

of  brain,  third,  641 
fourth,  648 
fifth,  688 
lateral,  684,  635 

of  cerebellum,  648 

of  corpus  callosum,  684 

foetal,  of  eye,  124 

of  heart,  left,  835 
right,  832 

of  larynx,  846,  847 
Vemix  caseosa,  125 
Vertebra  dentata,  145 

prominens,  146 
Vertebraj,  142 

articulations  of,  298 

attachment  of  muscles  to,  151 

cervical,  142,  148 

coccygeal,  142,  152 

development  of,  117,  150 

dorsal,  142,  147 

general  characters  of,  142 

ligaments  of,  298 

lumbar,  142,  149 

movements  of,  959 

ossification  of,  151 


Vertebrae — 

primitive,  117 

sacral,  142,  152 

spines  of,  148,  958 
landmarks  of,  958 

structure  of,  149 
Vertebral  column.     See  Verte- 

brro. 
Vertex  of  skull,  201 
Verumontanum,  888 
Vesicle,  allantois,  110 

auditory,  124 

cerebral,  120 

germinal,  102,  103 

Graafian,  906 

ocular,  128 

of  Purkiiye,  102 

seminal,  895 

umbilical,  108 
Vesicula  serosa,  110 

prostatica,  888 
Vesiculse  seminales,  894 
Vestibule  of  ear,  756 
aqueduct  of,  178,  757 

of  vulva,  900 
Vestigial  fold,  128,  584 
Vibrissae,  726 
Vieussens,  valve  of,  644 
Villi,  801 
Vincula   accessoria   tendinum, 

420 
Viscera,  abdominal,  784 

landmarks  of,  968 

pelvic,  935 
Vitelline  duct,  118 

membrane,  102 

spheres,  108 
Vitellus,  102 
Vitreous  body,  741 

humor  of  eye,  741 

table  of  skull,  141 
Vocal  cords,  846 

inferior  or  true,  846 

superior  or  false,  846 
Voice,  organs  of,  842 
Vomer,  194 

alsB  of,  195 

articulations  of^  195 


Vomer — 

development  of,  195 
Vortex  of  heart,  887 
Vulva,  898 

development  of,  187 

Wagner,  spot  of,  102 
tactile  corpuscles  of,  77 

Waters,  on  the  lung,  859 

Watney  on  villi,  808 

Wharton's  duct,  778 
jelly,  42,  118 

White  substance  of  brain,  62 
of  Schwann,  64 

Willis,  circle  of,  509 

Wings  of  sphenoid,   176.     See 

AlSB. 

Winslow,  foramen  of,  786,  790 

ligament  of,  885 
Wirsung,  canal  of,  821 
Wisdom  tooth,  768 
Wolffian  body,  129,  180,  182 

duct,  132 
Womb.     See  Uterus. 
Wormian  bones,  182 
Wrisberg,  cartilages  of,  844 

ganglion  of,  717 

nerve  of,  689 
Wrist-joint,  828 

landmarks  of,  979 
Wry  neck,  867 

Xiphoid  appendix,  217,  218 

Y-SHAPED  centre  of  acetabu- 
lum, 259 
Yellow  spot  of  retina,  787,  741 
Yolk  of  ovum,  102,  103 

ZiNN,  ligament  of,  854 
Zona  fascicnlata,  878 

glomerulosa,  878 

pellucida,  102 

reticulata,  878 

vasculosa,  906 
Zone,  membranous,  760 

osseous,  760 
Zygoma,  189 


THE  END. 
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CIjEIjAND'S  Directory  for  the  Dissection  of  the  Human 
Body.   In  one  small  12mo.  volume  of  182  pages.   Cloth,  |L2S. 

HOLDEN'S  Landmarks,  Medical  and  Surgical.  A  new 
American  from  the  third  London  edition,  with  additions 
by  W.  W.  Keen,  M.  D.  In  one  handsome  royal  l2mo.  vol- 
ume of  148  pages.    Cloth,  |1.0a 

SiniTH  dc  HORNER'S  Anatomical  Atlas,  Illustrative 
of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Body.  In  one  Imperial  8vo. 
volume  of  2i)o  pages,  with  634  illustrations.    Cloth,  94.60. 

HORNER'S  Special  Anatomy  and  Histology.  Cloth,  |6.0a 

HARTSUORNB'S  Handbook  of  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology. Second  edition,  revised.  In  one  royal  12mo.  volume 
of  810  pages,  with  230  woodcuts.    Cloth,  91.<6. 

BEIiliAMY'S  Student's  Guide  to  Surglcfil  Anatomy.  In 
one  royal  12mo.  voL  of  800  pages,  with  GO  cuts.    Cloth,  92.26. 


ATTFI  ELD'S  Chemistry,  General,  Medical  and  Pharma- 
ceutical ;  including  the  Chemistry  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
pcBla.  A  Manual  of  the  General  Principles  of  the  Sciencer 
and  their  Application  to  Medicine  and  Pharmacy.  Eighth 
edition,  specially  revised  by  the  Author.  In  one  very  hand- 
some 12mo.  volume  of  701  pages,  with  87  illustrations. 
Cloth,  92.60;  leather,  93.0a 

FOWNES'  Manual  of  Chemistry;  Theoretical  and  Pxao- 
ticaL  Revised  and  corrected  by  Hknry  Watts,  R  A., 
F.  R.  S.  A  new  American  edition.  In  one  large  roysil  12ma 
volume  of  1061  pages,  with  a  colored  plate,  and  168  Illus- 
trations on  wood.  Xnoth,  92.76 ;  leather,  93.25. 

HOFFMANN  dc  POWER'S  Chemical  Analysis,  as  Ap- 
plied to  the  Examination  of  Medicinal  Chemicals  and  thor 
Preparations.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  rewritten.  In 
one  octavo  volume  of  621  pages,  with  179  lUustrationa. 
Cloth,  94.2s. 

REMSEN'S  Theoretical  Chemistry.  With  special  reference 
to  the  Constitution  of  Chemical  Compounds.  Second  edition, 
thoroughly  revised.  In  one  12ma  volume  of  240  pages. 
Cloth,  91.75. 

SIMON'S  Manual  of  Chemistry.  In  one  12ma  volume  of 
410  pages,with  17  illustrations  and  7  plates  of  actual  deposits. 
Cloth,  98.00;  also  without  plates,  92^50. 

CHARLES'  Physlolcwical  and  Pathological  Chemistry. 
In  one  8vo.  volume  or  463  pages,  with  38  illustrations  and 
1  colored  plate.    Cloth,  98.60. 

FRANKLAND  dc  JAPE'S  Inoisanlc  Chemistry.  In 
one  8vo.  volume  of  677  pages,  with  61  illustrations  and  a 
colored  plate.    Cloth,  98.76;  leather,  94.75. 

CLOWES'  Elementary  Treatise  on  Practical  Chemistry 
and  Qualitative  Inorganic  Analysis.  Speciallv  adapted  for 
Use  in  the  Laboratories  of  Schools  and  Colleges  and  by 
Beginners.  New  American  flrom  the  fourth  and  revised 
English  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  royal  12ma  vol- 
ume of  887  pages,  with  66  illusU    Cloth,  92.60. 

CLASSEN'S  Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis.  Trans- 
lated with  Additions, by  Edoar  F.  Smith.  A.M.  Ph.D. 
In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  324  pages,  with 
illustrations.    Cloth,  92.oa 

RALFE'S  Clinical  Chemistry.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  814 
pages,  with  16  Illustrations.  Cloth,  91.60.  See  StudxnJUP 
heria  q^  ManvaUt  page  1. 

GREENE'S  Manual  of  Medical  Chemistry.  In  one  12mo. 
volume  of  310  pages,  with  74  illustrations.    Cloth,  91. 7& 

w5hLER  Sc  FITTIG'S  Outlines  of  Organic  Chemistry. 
Translated,  with  Additions,  from  the  eighth  German  edi- 
tion, by  Ira  Rkmsem,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.  In  one  handsome  royal 
12mo.  volume  of  650  pages.    Cloth,  98.oa 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

DALTON'S  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology.  Designed  for 
the  use  of  students  and  practitioners  of  medicine.  Seventh 
edition,  thoroughly  revised.  In  one  t>eautiftil  octavo  vol- 
ume of  722  pages,  with  252  illustrations  on  wood.  Cloth, 
95.00;  leather,  96.00;  half  Russia,  96.6a 

FOSTER'S  Text-book  of  Physiology.  New  third  American 
n-om  the  fourth  English  edition.  In  one  l2mo.  volume  of 
908  pages,  with  271  illustrations.    Cloth,  93.aS;  leather,  93.76. 

POWER'S  Human  Physiology.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of 
896  pages,  with  47  illustrations.  Cloth,  91.6a  BeeSttuUmW 
Seriea  bf  ManuaUf  page  L 

BELL'S  Comparative  Physiology  and  Anatomy.  In  one 
12mo.  volume  of  661  pages,  with  229  illustrations.  Cloth. 
92.00.    See  StudentM'  9erU*  qf  ManuaU,  page  1.  ^ 

ROBERTSON'.^  Physiological  Physlca  In  one  12mo. vol- 
ume of  A37  pages,  with  219  Illustrations.  Cloth,  92.0a  See 
StitdenW  Series  qf  Manual*,  page  1. 

DRAPER'S  Medical  Physics.  In  one  octavo  volume  of 
734  pages,  with  376  illustrations.    Cloth,  94.oa 

CARPENTER'S  Principles  of  Human  Physiology.  Edited 
by  Henry  Power,  M  B..  F.  R  C.  S.  A  new  American 
from  the  eighth  revised  and  enlarged  English  edition,  with 
Notes  and  Additions  by  Francis  G.  Smith,  M.  D.  In  one 
handsome  8va  volume  of  1063  pages,  with  two  plates  and 
873  engravings.    Cloth,  96.60;  leather,  96.60;  half  Russia,  97. 

DALTON'S  Circulation  of  the  Blood.  In  one  12ma  vol- 
ume of  298  pages.    Cloth,  92.0a 

LEHMA  HN*S  Manual  of  Chemical  Physiology.  Cloth,  92.2S. 

CHEMISTRY. 

BLOXAM'S  Chemlstiv.  Inorganic  and  Organia  New 
American  from  the  fifth  London  edition,  in  one  very 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  727  pages, with  282  illustrations. 
Cloth,  93.76;  leather,  94.7& 


DICTIONARIES. 

DUNGLISON'S  Medical  Lexicon;  A  Dictionary  of  Medi- 
cal Science;  Containing  a  Concise  Explanation  of  the  vari- 
ous Subjects  and  Terms  of  A  natomy ,  Physiology,  Pathology, 
Hygiene,  Therapeutics,  Pharmacology,  Pharmacy.  Sur- 

Sery,  Obstetrics,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  Dentistrv; 
fotloes  of  Climate  and  of  Mineral  Waters;  FormuisB  ior 
Officinal,  Empirical  and  Dietetic  Preparations;  with  the 
Accentuation  and  Etymology  of  the  Terms,  and  the  French 
and  other  Synonymes— so  as  to  constitute  a  French  as  well 
as  an  English  Medical  Lexicon.  By  Roblby  Dunolison, 
M.  D.  A  new  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  very  greatly 
modified  and  augmented.  By  Richard  J.  Dunouson, 
M.  I>.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  royal  octavo  vol- 
ume of  1189  pages.  Clotn,  96.60;  leather,  raised  liands,  97.60; 
r   half  Russia,  raised  bands,  98.0a 

HOBLYN'S  Dictionary  of  the  Terms  used  in  Medicine  and 
the  Collateral  Sciences.  Revl8ed,with  numerous  Additions, 
by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.  In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume  of* 
5Ea)  double-columned  pages.    Cloth,  91.60;  leather,  fBLOa 


MANUALS. 

STUDENTS'  Series  of  Manuala  A  series  of  15  manuals 
by  eminent  teachers  or  examiners.  Pocket-site  octavos  of 
800-640  pages,  richly  Illustrated.  The  Ibllowlng  may  be 
announced:  Trkves'  Manual  of  Surokry,  in  three 
volumes;     Ki.ein*s    HisToixxiy,    Prppkr'h    Suroicai. 

pATHOIiOGY,  TrXVBS'  APPLIED  ANATOICY,  PoWKR'S  HU- 
MAN PHYsioLoaY,RAijrB'8  Clinical  Chemistry .Clarxk 
A  LocKWOOD's  DrasBCTORs'  Manual,  Brucb'b  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Rorxrtbon's  Physio- 
LooiCAL  Physios,  Uould's  Surgical  Dtaonosis.  and 
Bell's  Comparative  Physiology  and  Anatomy  (now 
ready).  Bellamy's  Operative  Surgery,  Pepper's  For- 
ensic Medicine,  and  Curnow's  Medical  Applied 
Anatomy  (MhorUy).  For  separate  notices  see  varlou.H 
subject-heads. 
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MANUALS— continued. 

SERIES  of  Clinical  Bianuals.  A  collection  of  authoritaUve 
nionoffraphs  in  a  cheap  and  portable  form.  The  following 
volumee  are  now  ready:  Morris  on  Surgical  Diskasics 
OF  THK  Kidney,  Owen  on  SunoicAii  Dimeasbh  of 
Children,  Butlin  on  the  Tongue,  Pick  on 
Fractures  and  Dislocations,  Savage  on  Insanity 
AND  Allikd  Neurobbs,  and  Treves  on  Intestinal 
Obstruction.  The  following  are  in  press:  Hutchinson 
ON  Syphilis,  Bryant  on  the  Breast,  Broadbknt 
ON  THE  Pulse,  Lucas  on  Diseases  or  the  Urethra, 
Marsh  on  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  and  Ball  on 
Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus.  For  separate 
notices  see  various  subject-heads. 

HAKTSHOUNE'S  Conspectus  of  the  Medical  Sciences: 
containing  Handbooks  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chem- 
Isiry,  Materia  Medica,  Practical  Medicine.  Surgery  and 
Obstetrics.  In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume  of  lOffi  closely- 
printed  pages,  with  477  lUus.    Cloth,  H25 ;  leather,  15.00. 

NEILL  <fe  smiTH'S  Analytical  Compendium  of  the 
Various  Branches  of  Medical  Science;  for  the  use  and 
examination  of  students.  In  one  large  royal  12ma  volume 
of  974  pages,  with  374  woodcuts.  Cloth,  HOO;  strongly  bound 
in  leather,  with  raised  bands,  H75. 

liUD  LOW'S  Manual  of  Examinations  upon  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Surgery,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Obsteirios, 
Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy  and  TherapeuUcs. 
To  which  is  added  a  Medical  Formulary.  In  one  handsome 
royal  l2mo.  volume  of  816  pages,  with  370  lUustrations. 
Cloth,  13.25;  leather,  ia.75. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

STILIiE  <fe  MAWCII'S  National  Dispensatory;  con- 
taining the  Natural  History,  Chemlatrj*.  Pharmacy,  Actions 
and  Uses  of  Medicines,  including  those  recognized  in  the 
Pharmacopoeias  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  with  numerous  references  to  the  French  Codex. 
Third  eoltlon,  thoroughly  revised, with  numerous  additions. 
In  one  magniticent  imperial  octavo  volume  of  1767  pages, 
with  311  accurate  illustrations.  Cloth,  f7.*25 ;  leather.  ^00; 
half  Russia,  open  back,  •H.OO.  Furnished  with  Patent 
Ready- Reference  Thumb-letter  Index  for  |1.00  in  ad- 
dition to  price  In  any  of  above  styles  of  binding. 

FAU  UISH'S  Treatise  on  Pharmacy.  Designed  as  a  Text^ 
book  for  the  Student  and  as  a  Guide  for  the  Physician  and 
Pharmaceutist.  With  many  Formulie  and  Prescriptions. 
Fifth  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  by  Thomas  S.  Wikoand, 
Ph.  G.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  1093  pages, with 
256  illustrations.    Cloth,  ♦5.00;  leather,  f(L00. 

BRUNTON'S  Pharmacology,  Therapeutics  and  Materia 
Medica.  In  one  handsome  «JCtavo  volume  of  lOtS  pages, 
with  ltJ8   IIluBiratlons.    Cloin,  ^5.50;  leather,  |«15a 

6TILIiE'!4  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica;  a  System- 
atic Treatise  on  the  Action  and  Uses  of  Medicinal  Agents, 
Including  their  Description  and  History.  Fourth  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  In  two  large  and  handsome  octavo 
volumes  of  iffW  pages.  Cloth,  flO-W;  leather,  |12.00;  very 
handsome  half  Kussla,  raised  bands,  913.00. 

FAR QUH ARSON'S  Guide  to  Therapeutics  and  Materia 
Medica.  Third  American  edition,  specially  revised  by  the 
Author,  and  edited,  with  additions,  embracing  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  by  Frank  Woodbury,  M.  D.  In  one 
royal  l2mo.  volume  of  5:U  pages.    Cloth,  fl25. 

EDES'  Text-bO'»k  of  Maieria  Mwilca  and  Therapeutics. 
In  one  o«:tavo  volume  of  600  paves,  with  lllus.   (Preparing.) 

BRUC  E'S  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  tn  one  l2mo. 
volume  of  630  pages.  Cloth,  #1.50.  See  tUvdenUf  OerVea  of 
Manuals,  page  1. 

MAISCH'S  Manual  of  Organic  Materia  Medica.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Blateria  Medica  of  the  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Kingdoms.  For  the  use  of  Students,  Druggists,  Pharma- 
cists and  Physicians.  Second  edition.  In  one  12mo. volume 
of  526  pages,  with  242  illustrations.    Cloth.  (3. 

HERMANN'S  Experimental  Pharmaoology.  Translated, 
with  additions,  by  R.  Micade  Smith,  M.  D.  In  one  l2mo. 
volume  of  IHO  pages,  with  32  illustrations.    Cloth,  SLSa 

ORIFFITIl'w  Universal  Formulary;  containing  the  Meth- 
ods of  Preparing  and  Administering  Olticinal  and  other 
Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  physicians  and  pharma- 
ceutists. Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous 
additions,  by  John  M.  M  a  isch,  Phar.D.  In  one  large  octavo 
volume  of  775  pages.   Cloth,  H^;  leather,  (&.sa 

PATHOLOGY. 

CX>ATS'  Pathology.  In  one  handsome  octavo  voltuone  of 
829  pages,  with  X»  illustrations.    Cloth,  95.S0;  leather,  |a.50. 

GREEN*H  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy.  Fifth  Ameri- 
can, ft-om  the  sixth  revised  and  enlarged  English  edition. 
In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  482  pages,  with  loO 
Ulustratlons.    Cloth.  «2.50. 

SCIiAFER\S  Essentials  of  Histology,  Descriptive  and 
Practical.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  252  pages,  with  281 
Illustrations.    Cloth.  |2.2S. 

COR  NIL  <fe  RAN¥TER«SHanaalof  Pathological  His- 
tology. Translated,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  E.  O. 
Shakbspxarb,  M.  d.,  and  J.  Hknry  C  Stmks,  M.  D.  In 
one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  600  pages,  with  880 
illustrations.    Cloth,  #5.50;  leather,  |a.SO;  half  Russia,  97-00. 

KLEIN*S  Histology.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  aeo  pages, 
with  181  illustrations.  Cloth,  9L50.  Bee  HtudenW  SeHet  <4 
ManunU,  page  L. 

WOO  D  H E A  D'S  Practical  Pathology.  In  one  8vo.  volume 
of  497  jMiges,  with  196  colored  Illustrations  in  the  text. 
Cloth,  fSwOO. 

PEPPER'S  Surgical  Pathology.  In  one  I2ma  v<^ume  of 
511  pages,  with  81  illustratlona  aoth.  |2.0a  Bee  Students 
Berie*  ctf  ManwiU,  page  L 


PRACTICE. 

A  SYSTEM  of  Practical  Medicine,  by  American  Anthom 
Edited  by  William  Pspfer,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.  Comptele 
work  now  ready.  In  five  exlrsrsljse'i  octavo  voinmes,  cun- 
talnlng  5573  pages,  with  198  iUustratiuiu.  Per  volume, 
cloth,  1^00:  leather,  |6.00;.  half  Russia,  fZ.OO.  /br  <ate  6y 
$uhi(eriptUm  only. 

FIjINT'S  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine: designed  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of 
Medicine.  With  Appendix  on  the  Researches  of  Koch. 
Fifth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  one  large  and 
closely-printed  octavo  volume  of  llttO  pages.  Cloth,  V&.M; 
strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands,  I&50:  very 
handsome  half  Russia,  raised  bands.  fT.oa 

REYNOLDS*  System  of  Medicine.  Edited  by  H.  Habts- 
uoRNS,  M.D.  In  three  large  octavo  volumes  of  ai@6  closely- 
printed  double-columned  pages,  with  317  Illustrations.  I^ 
volume  In  cloth,  15.00:  In  leather,  |6u00;  half  Rusria,  |8wW. 
Sold  only  by  subscription. 

BRISTOWE'S  Treatise  on  the  Theorv  and  PraclSce  of 
Medicine.  Second  American  edition.  Edited,  with  addi- 
tions, by  James  H.  Hutchinson,  M.  D.  In  one  large  and 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  1085  closely-printed  pages. 
Cloth,  15.00;  leather,  18.00;  half  Russia,  •8.5a 

HARTSHORNE'S  Essentials  of  the  Prindples  andPrac- 
tice  of  Medicine.  A  Handbook  for  Students  and  PmcU- 
tioners.  Fifth  edition,  revised  and  improved.  la.  one 
handsome  roval  12mo.  volume  of  «fi0  pages,  with  144  lllus- 
tratlona    Cloth,  12.75;  half  bound,  fS-Oa 

FOTHERfdlLI/S  Practitioner's  Handbook  of  Treatment; 
or.  The  Principles  of  Therapeutics.  New  edition-  In  one 
very  handsome  octavo  vol.  of  abont  TOO  pages.    <ShorUs/,y 

THEYEAR-  BOO  K  of  Treatment  for  issr^  A  Critical  Re- 
view for  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  A  claasifled  summaiy 
of  medical  progrras  by  23  eminent  physicians  and  suxgeona. 
In  one  octavo  volume  of  321  pages.  Cloth,  |l.2& 

THE  YEAR-BOOK  of  Treatment  for  1884.  Similar  to 
above.    12mo.,X»  pages.     Cloth,  91.2^ 

WATSON'S  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Physic.  A  new  American  Ccom  the  lifth  revised  English 
edition.  Edited,  with  additions,  and  several  hundred  Illus- 
trations, by  Henry  Hartshorne,  M.  D.  In  two  larEC 
octavo  volumes  of  1840  pages,  with  190  woodcuts.  Cloui, 
19.00;  leather,  111.00. 

RIC<lARDSON»S  Preventive  Medicine.  In  one  hand- 
some octavo  volume  of  729  pages.  Cloth, HW>;  leather, 9S.00; 
half  Russia,  flxSO. 

BART  HO  LOW  on  Electricity  as  Applied  to  the  Practice 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  New  (third)  edition.  In  oneSvo, 
volume  of  about  300  pages,  with  about  125  illustrations. 
{Pirparlng.) 

BROADBENT  on  the  Pulse.  In  one  12ma  volame. 
(Preparing. )    See  Series  of  Clinical  ManuaU,  page  2. 

SCHREIBER  on  Massage.  Translated  byM^NDBxaoK. 
In  one  8vo.  volume,  with  Illustrations.    (Prt^parinff.) 

FlNliAYSON'S  Clinical  Manual  for  the  Study  of  MedloU 
Cases.  For  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medi- 
cine. New  edition.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  afiO  pages, 
with  about  100  Illustrations.    (Preparing.) 

TANNER'S  Manual  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Phystajl 
Diagnosis.  Third  American  firom  the  second  London  edi- 
tion.   In  one  I2ma  volume  of  382  pages.  Cloth,  #1.50. 

STITROKS'  Introduction  to  Clinical  Medicine.  In  one 
12mo.  volume  of  127  pages.    Cloth,  #1.25. 

FEN  WIOK'S  Student's  Guide  to  Medical  Diagnosis.  From 
the  third  revised  and  enlarged  English  edition.  In  one 
l2mo.  volume  of  328  pages,  with  87  lUustratlona  Cloth.  12.25. 

DAVIS'  Clinical  Lectures  on  Various  Important  Diucasca. 
Second  edition.    In  one  l2mo.  vol.  of  287  pages.  Cloth,  fi.75. 

TOOD'S  Clinical  Lectures  on  Certain  Acute  Diseases.  In 
one  octavo  volume  of  320  pages.   Cloth,  |2..'5m. 

FIjINT'S  Essavs  on  Conservative  Medicine  and  Ki^lred 
Topics.    In  one  l2mo.  volume  of  210  page^   C1?P'  •*".^  .v 

BA  R I^ W'S  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,    doth. 

STil  k  ES»  Lectures  on  Fever.   8va.  280  pages.   Cloth,  |£.0O. 
LYONS'  Treatise  on  Fever.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  354 

pages.    Cloth,  «2.23b 
HUDSON'S  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Fever.  In  one  occai?o 
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Naso-Pharynx.   Second  edition.    In  one  l2mo.  volume  of 

204  pages,  with  77  illustrations.   Cloth,  f L7& 
BROWNE  on  the  Throat  and  its  DiscAses.   New  edition. 
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FLINT'S  Manual  of  Auscultation  and  Percosslon,  ctf  the 

Phx'sical  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart. 
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with  14  illustrations.    Cloth,  |L75. 
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tomatic Events  and  Complications,  Fatality  and  Prognosis, 
Treatment  and  Physical  Diagnosis;  in  a  series  of  Clinical 
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CHAMBERS'  Manual  of  Diet  In  Health  and  Disease.  In 
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investigations  upon  the  subject.  Fifth  edition.  In  one 
octavo  volume  of  896  pages,  with  139  illustrations  and  13 
chromo-iithographlc  figures.  Cloth,  14.75;  leather,  15.75; 
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COR  NIL  on  Syphilis.  Translated  by  J.  Hi:xry  C.  Stvis, 
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tions.    Cloth,  ^75. 
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Disease  Affecting  PrTncipally  the  Organs  of  Generation. 
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handisome  tivo.  volume.    Cloth,  13.25. 
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of  570  pages,  with  66  Illustrations.  Cloth.  94.25;  leather,  95.26. 
MCHiUIS  on  Skin  Diseases.    A  Manual  for  Students  and 

Practitioners.    In  one  12mo.  vol.  of  316  pages.    Cloth,  91.76. 
FOX*S  Epitome  of  Hkln  DlsesAes,  with  Formulte.     For 
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ROBERTA*  Practical  Treatise  on  Urinary  and  Renal  Dis- 
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volume,  of 609  pages,  with  81  illustrations.    Cloth,  p.5a 

PIJRDY  on  Bright's  Disease,  and  Allied  AfTectlonsof  the 
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GR<IHl!$*  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases,  Injuries  and 
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volume  of  574  pages,  with  170  illustrations.    Cloth,  94.5a 
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Second  American  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  208 
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HAMILTON  on  Nervous  Diseases:  their  Description  and 
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ume of  596  pages,  with  T2  illustrations.    Cloth,  9».oa 

PLAY  FAIR  on  Nerve  Prostration  and  Hysteria.  In  one 
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J4)NK8'  Clinical  Observations  on  Functional  Nervous  Dis- 
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THOMAS'  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Women. 
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Students  and  Practitioners.  New  (third)  edition,  revised 
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American  from  the  third  London  edition.  In  one  octavo 
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HODGE  on  Diseases  Peculiar  to  Women;  including  Dis- 
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pages,  with  original  Illustrations.    Cloth,  94.50. 
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40  illustrations.  Cloth,  94.50;  leather,  95.50;  halfKuasla, 
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